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^\)t  €au  of  ti)e  €a0i  Minsixti: 

A  POEM,  IN   SIX   CANTOS. 


Dam  nlego,  ■oipdas  pndet ;  quia  plnilma 
Ma  qnoqna,  qui  fed,  judioa,  di^a  Unl. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  EDITION  1833. 

Thb  iKTBODUOnON  TO  THE  LaT  OF  ThB  LaOT  MiK- 

RML,  written  in  April,  1830,  was  revised  by  the 
Author  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  when  he  also  made 
aome  corrections  in  the  text  of  the  Poem,  and  sev- 
eral additions  to  the  notes.  The  work  is  now 
printed  from  his  interleaved  copy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  origmal  MS. 
of  this  Poem  has  not  been  preserved.  We  are 
thns  denied  the  advantage  of  comparing  through- 
oat  the  Author's  various  readings,  which,  in  the 
case  of  Marmion,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  Ac,  are  often  highly  curious  and  in- 
stnictive.-— >Edu 


DTTRODUOTION  TO  EDITION  1880. 

A  POEM  of  nearly  thirty  years'  standing'  may  be 
•opposed  hardly  to  need  an  Introduction,  since, 
wHhout  one,  it  has  been  able  to  keep  itself  afloat 
through  the  best  part  of  a  generation.  Neverthe- 
Ibbs,  as,  in  the  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  now 
in  coarse  of  publication  [1880],  I  have  imposed  on 
myself  the  taak  of  saying  something  concerning  the 
purpose  and  history  of  each,  in  their  turn,  I  am 
desirous  that  the  Poems  for  which  I  first  received 
•ixne  marks  of  the  public  favor,  should  also  be  ao- 
eompanied  with  such  scraps  of  their  literary  his- 

i  PvUklMd  ia  410  (XI  5b.),  Jsnavy,  1805. 
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tory  as  may  be  supposed  to  carry  interest  along 
with  them.  Even  if  I  should  be  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  the  secret  history  of  what  was  once  so 
popular,  may  still  attract  public  attention  and  cu 
riosity,  it  seems  to  me  not  without  its  use  to  record 
the  manner  and  circumstances  under  wliich  the 
present,  and  other  Poems  on  the  same  plan,  at- 
tained for  a  season  an  extensive  reputation. 

I  must  resume  the  story  of  my  literary  labors  at 
the  period  at  which  I  broke  off  in  the  Essay  on  the 
Imitation  of  Popular  Poetry  [see  post],  when  I  had 
enjoyed  the  first  gleam  of  public  favor,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.  The  second  edition  of  that  work, 
published  in  1803,  proved,  in  the  language  of  the 
trade,  rather  a  heavy  concern.  The  demand  in 
Scotland  had  been  supplied  by  the  first  edition,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  English  was  not  much  awaken^ 
ed  by  poems  in  the  rude  garb  of  antiquity,  accom- 
panied  with  notes  referring  to  the  obscure  feuds  of 
barbarous  dans,  of  whose  very  names  civilized  his- 
tory was  ignorant.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  <xie  of 
those  books  which  are  more  praised  than  they  are 
read.* 

At  this  time  I  stood  personally  in  a  different  po- 
sition from  that  which  I  occupied  when  I  first  dipt 
my  desperate  pen  in  ink  for  other  purposes  than 
those  of  my  profession.    In  1796,  when  I  first  pub- 


•  <'  The  '  Laj'  b  the  bert  of  all  poMibk  cMiiiMiitf 
Border  MiatmUy."— ^rititjl  Ontic,  Augutt,  18QS 
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liflihed  the  traDslatioafl  from  BQrger,  I  wbb  an  insa- 
lated  individuitl,  with  only  my  own  wants  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  haying,  in  a  great  measore,  my  own 
inclinations  alone  to  consult  In  1803,  when  the 
second  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  appeared,  I  had 
arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  men,  however 
thoughtless,  encounter  duties  and  circun^ances 
which  press  consideration  and  plans  of  life  upon 
the  most  careless  minds.  I  had  been  for  some  time 
married — was  the  fiather  of  a  rising  family,  and, 
though  fully  enabled  to  meet  the  ccHisequent  de- 
mands upon  me,  it  was  my  duty  and  desire  to  place 
myself  in  a  situation  which  would  enable  me  to 
make  honorable  provision  against  the  various  con- 
tingencies of  life. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  attempts 
which  I  had  made  in  literature  had  been  unfavor- 
able to  my  success  at  the  bar.  The  goddess  The- 
mis is,  at  Edinburgh,  and  I  suppose  everywhere 
else,  of  a  peculiarly  jealous  disposition.  She  will 
not  readily  consent  to  share  her  autiiority,  and 
sternly  demands  from  her  votaries,  not  only  that 
real  duty  be  carefully  attended  to  and  discharged, 
but  that  a  certain  air  of  business  shall  be  observed 
even  in  the  midst  of  total  idleness.  It  is  prudent, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  young  barrister, 
to  appear  completely  engrossed  by  liis  profession ; 
however  destitute  of  employment  he  may  in  real- 
ity be,  he  ought  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  ap- 
pearance of  fuU  occupation.  He  should,  therefore, 
seem  perpetually  engaged  among  his  law-papers, 
dusting  them,  as  it  were ;  and,  as  Ovid  advises 
the  fair, 

*'  Si  noDns  ent  pnlvis,  tamen  excnte  nullam.'^i 

Perhaps  sudi  extremity  of  attention  is  more  espe- 
cially required,  considering  the  great  number  of 
counsellors  who  are  called  to  the  bar,  and  how  very 
small  a  proportion  of  them  are  finally  disposed,  or 
find  encouragement,  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion. Hence  the  number  of  deserters  La  so  great, 
that  the  least  lingering  look  behind  occasions  a 
young  novice  to  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  intend- 
ing fugitives.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Scottish  The- 
mis was  at  this  time  peculiarly  jealous  of  any  flirt- 
ation with  the  Muses,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
ranged  themselves  under  her  banners.  This  was 
probably  owing  to  her  consciousness  of  the  superior 
attractions  of  her  rivals.  Of  late,  however,  she  has 
relaxed  in  some  instances  in  this  particular,  an  em- 
inent example  of  which  has  been  shown  in  the  case 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who,  after  long  conduct- 
ing one  of  the  most  influential  literary  periodicals 
of  the  age,  with  unquestionable  ability,  has  been, 

1  If  dntt  be  none,  yet  bmah  that  none  away. 

*  Mr.  JefTrey,  after  condncting  the  Edinborgh  Review  for 
twenty^eeveo  yean,  withdrew  from  that  office  in  1830,  on  beinf 


by  the  general  consent  of  his  brethren,  recently 
elected  to  be  their  Dean  of  Faculty,  or  President, 
— ^bcing  the  highest  acknowledgment  of  his  pro- 
fessional talents  which  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  offer.*  But  this  is  an  incident  much  beyond  the 
ideas  of  a  period  of  thirty  years'  distance,  when  a 
barrister  who  really  possessed  any  turn  for  lighter 
literature,  was  at  as  much  pains  to  conceal  it,  as  if 
it  hod  in  reality  been  something  to  be  ashamed  of; 
and  I  could  mention  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  literature  and  society  have  suffered  much 
loss,  that  jurisprudence  might  be  enriched. 

Sudi,  however,  was  not  my  case ;  for  the  reader 
will  not  wonder  that  my  open  interference  with 
matters  of  light  literature  diminished  my  employ- 
ment in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Nor 
did  the  solicitors,  upon  whose  dioice  the  counsel 
takes  rank  in  his  profession,  do  me  less  than  jus- 
tice, by  regarding  others  among  my  contempora- 
ries as  fitter  to  discharge  the  duty  due  to  their 
clients,  than  a  young  man  who  was  taken  up  with 
running  after  ballad^  whether  Teutonic  or  naticniaL 
My  profession  and  I,  therefore,  came  to  stand  near- 
ly upon  tlie  footing  which  honest  Slender  consoled 
I  liimttelf  on  having  established  with  Mistress  Anne 
Page :  **  There  was  no  groat  love  between  us  at 
the  beginning,  and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease 
it  on  farther  acquaintance."  I  became  sensible  that 
the  time  was  come  when  I  must  either  buckle  my- 
self resolutely  to  the  **  toil  by  day,  the  himp  by 
night,"  renouncing  all  the  DeUlalis  of  my  imagina- 
tion, or  bid  adieu  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  hold  another  course. 

I  confess  mv  own  inclination  revolted  from  the 
more  severe  choice,  which  might  have  been  deemed 
by  many  the  wiser  alternative.  As  my  transgres- 
sions had  been  numerous,  my  repentance  must  have 
been  signalized  by  unusual  sacrifices.  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned,  that  since  my  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth year,  my  health,  originally  delicate,  had 
bec<»me  extremely  robust.  From  infimcy  I  had 
labored  under  the  infirmity  of  a  severe  lameness, 
but,  as  I  believe  is  usually  the  case  with  men  of 
spirit  who  suffer  imdcr  personal  incoiiveniences  of 
this  natiure,  I  had,  since  the  improvement  of  my 
health,  in  defiance  of  tliis  incapacitating  circum- 
stance, distinguished  myself  by  the  endurance  of 
toil  on  foot  or  horseback,  having  oft^n  walked  thirty 
miles  a  day,  and  rode  upwards  of  a  hundred  without 
resting.  In  this  manner  I  made  many  pleasant  jour- 
neys through  parts  of  the  country  then  not  very  ac- 
cessible, gaining  more  amusement  and  instruction 
than  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  since  I  have  travel- 
led ki  a  more  commodious  manner.  I  practised  most 

elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  In  1830,  nnder 
EaxI  Grey's  Ministry,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate  ot 
Scotland,  and,  in  1834,  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Jel&ey.— Ed. 
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dvan  sports  also^  with  some  snoeess,  and  with  great 
de%ht.  But  these  pleasures  must  have  been  all 
rei«gued,  or  used  with  great  moderation,  liad  I  de- 
termined to  regain  mj  station  at  the  bar.  It  vats 
even  doubtful  whether  I  could,  with  perfect  chiur- 
Bcter  as  a  jurieconsult,  retain  a  situation  in  a  vol- 
unteer corps  of  cavahrj,  which  I  then  held.  The 
threats  of  invasion  were  at  this  time  instant  and 
menacii^ ;  the  call  by  Britain  on  her  diildren  was 
QxiTersal,  and  was  answered  by  some,  who,  like 
Ettyeel^  consulted  rather  their  desire  than  their 
ability  to  bear  arms.  My  services,  liowever,  were 
Ltind  useful  in  assJRting  to  maintain  the  discipline 
of  the  corpsi,  being  the  point  on  which  their  consti- 
tution rendered  them  most  amenable  to  military 
critidsDL  In  other  respects,  the  squadron  was  a 
fine  one,  oonsisting  chiefly  of  handsome  men,  well 
mounted,  and  armed  at  their  own  expense.  My 
attentioQ  to  the  corps  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time ; 
and  while  it  occupied  many  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  my  life,  it  furnished  an  additional  reason  for  my 
reluctance  again  to  encounter  the  severe  coiurae  of 
■tody  indispensable  to  success  in  tiie  juridical  pro- 
leMioQ. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  father,  whase  feelings 
miijht  have  been  hurt  by  my  quitting  the  bar,  had 
been  for  two  or  three  years  dead,  so  that  I  had  no 
control  to  thwart  my  own  inclination ;  and  my  in- 
come being  equal  to  all  the  comforts  and  some  of 
the  elegancies,  of  life,  I  was  not  pressed  to  an  irk- 
fiom«  labor  by  necessity,  that  most  powerful  of  mo- 
tives ;  consequently,  I  was  the  more  easily  seduced 
to  dioose  the  employment  which  was  most  agree-  • 
able  to  me.  This  was  yet  the  easier,  that  in  1800 
I  hod  obtained  the  preferment  of  Sheriff  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, about  £300  a  year  in  value,  and  which 
wai)  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  in  that  county 
I  had  several  friends  and  relations.  But  I  did 
oot  abandon  the  profe^tsion  to  which  I  had  been 
edncsited,  without  certain  prudential  resolutions, 
which,  at  the  risk  of  some  egotism,  I  will  here 
mention ;  not  without  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
UNful  to  young  persons  who  may  stand  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  in  which  I  then  stood. 

Id  the  first  place,  upon  ooanidering  the  lives  and 
f<»tune8  of  persons  who  had  given  thejnselves  up 
to  literature,  or  to  the  task  of  pleasing  the  public, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  cir(Aunstimoes  which 
diiefly  affected  their  happiness  and  character,  were 
tht^e  from  which  Horace  has  bestowed  upon  au- 
thors the  epithet  of  the  Irritable  Race.  It  re- 
quires no  depth  of  philosophic  reflection  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  petty  warfare  of  Pope  with  the 
Dunces  of  his  period  could  not  have  been  carried 
'in  witiiout  his  suffering  the  most  acute  torture, 
incfa  as  a  man  must  endnre  from  musquitoes,  by 
whose  stings  he  suffers  agony,  although  he  can 
nush  them  in  his  grasp  by  myriads.    Nor  is  it  ne- 


cessary to  call  to  memory  the  many  humiliating 
instances  in  which  men  of  the  greatest  genius  have, 
to  avenge  some  pitifid  quarrel,  made  tiiemselves 
ridiculous  during  their  lives,  to  become  the  still 
more  degraded  objects  of  pity  to  future  times. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  had  no  pretension  to  the 
genius  of  the  distinguislied  persons  who  had  fallen 
into  such  errors,  I  concluded  there  could  be  no  oo- 
casion  for  imitating  them  in  their  mistakes,  or  what 
I  considered  as  such ;  and  in  adopting  literary  pur> 
suits  as  the  principal  occupation  of  my  future  life, 
I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid  those  weaknesses 
of  temper  which  seemed  to  have  most  easily  beset 
my  more  celebrated  predecessors. 

With  tills  view,  it  was  my  first  resolution  to 
keep  as  far  ad  was  in  my  power  abreast  of  society, 
continuing  to  maintain  my  place  in  general  com- 
pany, without  yielding  to  the  very  nattu'al  temp- 
tation of  narrowing  myself  to  what  is  called  hter- 
ary  society.  By  douig  so,  I  imagined  I  should  es- 
cape the  besetting  sin  of  listening  to  language, 
which,  from  one  motive  or  other,  is  apt  to  ascribe 
a  very  undue  degree  of  consequence  to  literary 
pursuits,  as  if  they  were,  kidedd,  the  business, 
rather  than  the  amusement,  of  life..  The  opposite 
course  can  only  be  compared  to  the  injudicious  con- 
duct of  one  who  pampers  himself  with  cordial  and 
luscious  draughts,  until  he  is  unable  to  endure 
wholesome  bitters.  Like  Gil  Bias,  therefore,  I  re- 
solved to  stick  by  the  society  of  my  comnnSy  in- 
stead of  seeking  that  of  a  more  literary  cast,  and 
to  mauitain  my  general  interest  in  what  was  going 
on  around  me,  reserving  the  man  of  letters  for  the 
desk  and  the  library. 

My  second  resolution  was  a  corollary  from  the 
first.  I  determined  that,  without  shutting  my 
ears  to  the  voice  of  true  criticism,  I  would  pay  no 
regard  to  that  which  assumes  the  form  of  satiro. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  arm  myself  with  that  triple 
brate  of  Horace,  of  which  those  of  my  professicxi 
are  seldom  held  deficient,  against  all  the  roving 
warfare  of  satire,  parody,  and  sarcasm ;  to  laugh 
if  the  jest  was  a  good  one,  or,  if  otherwise,  to  lei 
it  hum  and  buzz  itself  to  sleep. 

It  is  to  the  observance  of  these  rules  (aooording 
to  my  best  belief),  that,  after  a  life  of  thirty  years 
engaged  in  literary  labors  of  various  kinds,  I  at> 
tribute  my  never  having  been  entangled  in  any 
Uterary  quarrel  or  controversy ;  and,  which  is  a 
still  more  pleasing  result,  that  [  have  been  dlstin 
guLshed  by  the  personal  friendship  of  my  most  ap 
proved  contemporaries  of  all  parties. 

I  adopted,  at  the  same  time,  another  resolution, 
on  whidi  it  may  doubtless  be  remarked,  that  it 
was  well  for  me  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do 
so,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  line  of  conduct  which, 
dependuig  upon  accident,  can  be  less  generally  ap- 
plicable in  other  ca«es.    Yet  I  fiiil  not  to  resortt 
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this  part  of  my  plan,  oonvinced  that,  though  it 
may  not  be  in  every  one's  power  to  adopt  exactly 
the  same  resolution,  he  may  nevertheless,  by  liis 
own  exertions,  in  some  shape  or  other,  attain  the 
object  on  which  it  was  founded,  namely,  to  secure 
the  means  of  subsistence,  without  relying  excln- 
aively  on  literary  talents.  In  this  respect,  I  de- 
termined that  literature  should  be  my  staff,  but 
not  my  crutch,  and  that  the  profits  of  my  literary 
lab<)r,  however  convenient  otherwise,  should  not, 
if  I  could  help  it,  become  necessary  to  my  ordi- 
nary expenses,  ^'ith  this  purpose  I  resolved,  if 
the  interest  of  my  friend«  could  so  far  favor  me, 
to  retire  upon  any  of  the  respectable  offices  of  the 
law,  in  which  persons  of  that  profession  are  glad 
to  take  refuge,  when  they  feel  themselves,  or  are 
j'ldgcd  by  others,  incompetent  to  aspire  to  its 
higher  honors.  Upon  such  a  post  an  author  might 
hope  to  retreat,  without  any  perceptible  alteration 
of  circumstances,  whenever  the  time  should  arrive 
that  the  public  grew  weary  of  his  endeavors  to 
please,  or  he  himself  should  tire  of  the  pen.  At 
this  period  of  my  life,  I  possessed  so  many  friends 
capable  of  assisting  me  in  this  object  of  ambition, 
that  I  could  hardly  overrate  my  own  prospects 
of  obtaining  the  preferment  to  wliich  I  limited  my 
wishes ;  and,  in  fact,  I  obtained  in  no  long  period 
the  reversion  of  a  situation  which  completely  met 
them. 

Thus  far  all  was  well,  and  the  Author  had  been 
guilty,  perhaps,  of  no  great  imprudence,  when  he 
relinquished  his  forensic  practice  with  the  hope  of 
making  some  figiu-e  in  the  field  of  literature.  But 
an  established  character  with  the  public,  in  my  new 
capacity,  still  remained  to  be  acquired.  I  liave 
noticed,  that  the  translations  from  Biirgcr  had  been 
unsuccessful,  nor  had  the  original  poetry  wliich  ap- 
peared under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the 
"Tales  of  Wonder,"  in  any  great  degree  raised 
my  reputation.  It  is  true,  I  had  private  friends 
disposed  to  second  me  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  pop- 
ularity. But  I  was  sportsman  enough  to  know, 
that  if  the  greyhound  does  not  run  well,  the  hal- 
.loos  of  his  patrons  will  not  obtain  the  prize  for  him. 

Neither  was  I  ignorant  that  the  practice  of  bal- 
lad-writing was  for  the  present  out  of  fashion,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  revive  it,  or  to  foimd  a  poeti- 
cal :haractcr  upon  it,  would  certainly  fail  of  suc- 
cess. The  ballad  measure  itself^  which  was  once 
listened  to  as  to  an  enchanting  melody,  had  be- 
come hackneyed  and  sickening,  from  its  being  the 
vuMmpaniment  of  every  grinding  hand-organ ;  and 

1  Thus  it  has  been  often  lemarked,  that,  in  the  ojtenlng 
conplets  of  Pope*i  translatioo  of  the  Tliad,  there  are  two  sjl- 
lablea  forming  a  snperiltiOBi  word  in  each  line,  aa  may  be  ob- 
lenrri  by  attending  to  nioh  words  aa  are  printed  in  Italica. 

<•  AtthiUei'  wmth  to  Oreeoe  the  dirt/ul  spring 
Of  woaa  Bnnamber'd,  ktavsnljf  goddeai,  nng  ; 


besides,  a  long  work  in  quatraina,  whether  thoM 
of  the  common  ballad,  or  such  as  are  termed  ele- 
giac, has  an  effect  upon  the  mind  like  that  of  the 
bed  of  Procrustes  upon  the  human  body ;  for,  aa  it 
must  be  both  awkward  and  difficult  to  carry  on  a 
long  sentence  from  one  stanza  to  another,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  meaning  of  each  period  must  be 
comprehended  witliin  four  lines,  and  equally  so 
that  it  must  be  extended  so  as  to  fill  that  space. 
The  alternate  dilation  and  contraction  thus  ren- 
dered necessary  is  singularly  unfavorable  to  nar- 
rative composition ;  and  the  "  Gondibert"  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  though  containing  many  strik- 
ing passages,  has  never  become  popnlar,  owing 
chiefly  to  its  being  told  in  this  species  of  elegiac 
verse. 

In  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  thb  objection,  the 
idea  occurred  to  the  Author  of  ushig  the  measured 
short  line,  which  forms  the  structure  of  so  mudi 
minstrel  poetry,  that  it  may  be  properly  termed 
the  Romantic  stanza,  by  way  of  distinction ;  and 
which  appears  so  natural  to  our  language,  that  the 
very  best  of  our  poets  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
tract it  into  the  verse  properly  called  Heroic,  with- 
out the  use  of  epithets  which  are,  to  say  the  least, 
unnecessary.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme 
facility  of  the  short  couplet,  which  seems  oonge- 
ni^  to  our  language,  and  was,  doubtless  for  that 
reason,  so  popular  with  our  old  minstrels,  is,  for 
tlie  same  reason,  apt  to  prove  a  snare  to  the  com- 
poser who  uses  it  m  more  modem  days,  by  en- 
couraging him  in  a  habit  of  slovenly  composition. 
The  necessity  of  occasional  pauses  often  forced  the 
young  poet  to  pay  more  attention  to  sense,  as  the 
boy's  kite  rises  highest  when  the  train  is  loaded  by 
a  due  counterpoise.  The  Author  was  therefore 
intimidated  by  what  Byron  calls  the  "  fatal  facil- 
ity" of  the  octosyllabic  verse,  whidi  was  otherwise 
better  adapted  to  his  purpose  of  imitating  the  more 
ancient  poetry. 

I  was  not  less  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  which  might 
admit  of  being  treated  with  the  simplicity  and 
wildness  of  the  ancient  ballad.  But  accident  dic- 
tated both  a  theme  and  measure,  which  decided 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  poem. 

The  lovely  young  Countess  of  Dalkeitli,  after- 
wards Harriet  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  had  come  tc 
the  land  of  her  husband  with  the  desire  of>making 
herself  acquainted  with  its  traditions  and  customs, 
as  well  as  its  manners  and  history.  All  who  re- 
member this  lady  will  agree,  that  the  intellectual 
character  of  her  extreme  beauty,  the  amenity  and 

That  wrath  which  tent  to  Pluto*s  gloomy  reign, 
The  sonli  of  mighty  chiefs  in  battle  slain, 
Whose  bonea,  nnbnried  on  the  desert  shore, 
Deronring  dogs  and  hungry  vnltniea  ton." 
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courtesy  of  her  manners,  the  soundnefls  of  }*}r  un* 
iferstaodiog,  and  her  unbounded  beneYolerce,  gave 
more  the  idea  of  an  angelic  Yisitanty  tb*Q  of  a  be- 
bg  beloDging  to  this  nether  world ;  uid  auch  a 
thought  was  but  too  oonsistent  with  '^e  short  space 
die  waa  permitted  to  tarry  among  ua.'  Of  course, 
wha«  all  made  it  a  pride  and  ;ileasure  to  gratify 
her  wiahee,  she  soon  heard  enough  of  Border  lore ; 
uaoDg  othera,  an  aged  gentleman  of  property,* 
near  Laiig^iolm,  commuTTcated  to  her  ladyship  the 
ftory  of  Gilpin  Homer  a  tradition  in  which  the 
Barrator,  and  many  ipore  of  that  country,  were 
firm  belieyera.  TV.  young  Ck>unte88,  much  de- 
lighted with  the  l«3gend,  and  the  gravity  and  full 
eonfidenoe  wiU>  ▼  hich  it  was  told,  enjoined  on  me 
as  a  task  to  oonpose  a  ballad  on  the  subject  Of 
eocne^'io  hpa-  was  to  obey ;  and  thus  the  goblin 
•tory,  ob^'ecf  ^  to  by  several  critics  aa  an  ezcres- 
eaDOp  upnp  the  poem,  was,  in  iact^  the  occasion  of 
its  be<n^  written. 

A  chuioe  similar  to  that  which  dictated  the  sub- 
iect^  gave  me  also  the  hint  of  a  new  mode  of  treat- 
ing it.  We  had  at  that  time  the  lease  of  a  pleas- 
int  cottage,  near  Lasswade,  on  the  romantic  banks 
of  the  Kdk,  to  T^ch  we  escaped  when  the  vaca- 
tioDs  of  the  Court  permitted  me  so  much  Idsure. 
Here  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Stoddart  (now  Sir  John  Stoddart,  Judge- Ad- 
vocate at  Malta),  who  was  at  that  time  collecting 
the  particulara  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in 
bis  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  in  Scotland.'  I  was 
of  some  nae  to  him  in  procuring  the  information 
vhidi  he  deaired,  and  guiding  him  to  the  scenes 
vhidi  he  wished  to  see.  In  return,  he  made  me 
better  acquamted  than  I  had  hitherto  been  with 
the  poetic  effusions  which  have  since  made  the 
Lakes  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  authors  by  whom 
they  have  been  sung,  so  famoua  wherever  the  En- 
gjQah  t43Dgiie  ia  spoken. 

I  was  already  acquainted  with  the  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  the  *" nialaba,**  and  the  "Metrical  Ballads" 
of  Mr.  Soothey,  which  had  found  their  way  to 
Sfftfland,  and  were  generaUy  admired.  But  Mr. 
Stoddart,  who  had  the  advantage  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  authors,  and  who  possessed  a 
Strang  memory  with  an  excellent  taste,  was  able 


ia  Aogut,  1814.  Sir  Walter  Seott*t 
iMi  on  lur  death  will  b«  found  in  a  fabaeqneat  page  of  tUi 
•oflcctiM.— Ed. 

*  TMa  waa  Mr.  Beattio  of  Iflokledale,  a  man  then  eonrider- 
aUy  n,iwarib  of  df hty,  of  n  ahrewd  and  sarcastic  tenper, 
which  ho  did  not  at  all  timea  aopprai,  aa  the  following  anee- 
dote  win  ahow : — A  worthy  deigyman,  now  deceaied,  with 
better  good-will  than  tact,  was  endeavoring  to  pnih  the  aenior 
Cvwaid  in  hfa  recollection  of  Border  ballads  and  legends,  by 
uiaewug  reiterated  surprise  at  his  wonderful  memoiy.  "  No, 
^,**  said  oU  Mkkledale ;  "  my  memory  is  good  for  little,  for 
k  cannot  letiin  what  ought  to  be  presenred.  I  can  remembcf 
%U  thcaa  stoics  about  the  anid  riding  days,  which  are  of  no 


to  repeat  to  me  many  long  specimens  of  theur  poet- 
ry, which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  print  Amongst 
others,  was  the  striking  fragment  called  Chrbtabel, 
by  Mr.  Coleridge,  which,  from  the  singularly  irreg- 
ular structure  of  the  stanzas,  and  the  hberty  which 
it  allowed  the  author,  to  adapt  the  sound  to  the 
sense,  seemed  to  be  exactly  suited  to  such  an  ex- 
travaganza as  J  meditated  on  the  subject  of  Gilpin 
Homer.  As  applied  to  comic  and  humorous  po- 
etry, this  mescolanza  of  measures  had  been  already 
used  by  Anthony  Hall,  Anstey,  Dr.  Woloott,  and 
others ;  but  it  was  in  Christabel  that  I  first  found 
it  used  in  serious  poetry,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Coleridge 
that  I  am  bound  to  make  the  acknowledgment  due 
from  the  pupil  to  his  master.  I  observe  that  Lord 
Byron,  in  noticing  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Coleridge, 
which  I  have  been  always  most  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, expressed,  or  was  understood  to  express,  a 
hope,  that  I  did  not  write  an  unfriendly  review  on 
Mr.  Coleridge's  productions.^  On  this  subject  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  I  do  not  even  know  the  re- 
view which  is  alluded  to ;  and  were  I  ever  to  take 
the  unbecoming  freedom  of  censuring  a  man  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  extraordinary  talents,  it  would  be  on 
account  of  the  caprice  and  indolence  with  which  he 
has  thrown  from  him,  as  if  in  mere  wantonness, 
those  unfinished  scraps  of  poetry,  which,  like  the 
Torso  of  antiquity,  defy  the  skill  of  his  poetical 
brethren  to  complete  them.*  The  charming  frag- 
ments which  the  author  abandons  to  their  fate, 
are  surely  too  valuable  to  be  treated  like  the 
proofs  of  careless  engravers,  the  sweepings  of 
whose  studios  often  make  the  fortune  of  some 
painstaking  collector. 

I  did  not  immediately  proceed  upon  my  pro- 
jected labor,  though  I  was  now  furnished  with  a 
subject,  and  with  a  structure  of  verse  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  novelty  to  the  public  ear,  and 
afford  the  author  an  opportunity  of  varying  hia 
measure  with  the  variations  of  a  romantic  theme. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, more  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Stoddart's  visit, 
that,  by  way  of  experiment,  I  composed  the  first 
two  or  three  stanzas  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
MinstreL"  I  waa  shortly  afterwards  visited  by 
two  intimate  friends,  one  of  whom  still  survives.. 


earthly  importance ;  but  were  yon,  reverend  nr,  to  repeat  yom 
best  sermon  in  this  drawing-room,  I  conld  not  tell  you  half  aa 
hour  ai\erwards  what  yon  had  been  speaking  alwut.*' 
I  Two  volnmes,  royal  oetavo.  1801. 

*  Medwin'a  Cdnvciwtions  of  Lord  Byron,  p.  309. 

*  Sir  Walter,  elsewhere,  in  allusion  to  "  Coleridge's  beauti- 
ful and  tantalizing  fragment  of  Christabel,"  says,  *'  Has  not 
our  own  imaginative  poet  cause  to  fear  that  futnre  ages  will 
desire  to  summon  him  ftom  his  place  of  rest,  as  Milton  longed 

'  To  eall  np  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambusoan  bold  V  " 

J^otes  to  tie  jabbot.^It». 
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Thej  were  men  whose  taleDts  might  have  raised 
them  to  the  highest  station  in  literature,  had  thej 
not  preferred  exerting  them  in  their  own  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  in  which  they  attained  equal  pre- 
ferment. I  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  them  on 
my  attempts  at  oompotiition,  having  equal  confi- 
dence in  their  sound  taste  and  friendly  sincerity.* 
In  this  specimen  I  had,  in  the  phrase  of  the  High- 
land servant,  packed  all  that  was  my  own  at  leasts 
for  I  had  also  included  a  line  of  invocation,  a 
kiUo  softened,  from  Coleridge — 
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Mary,  mother,  ihidd  oi  we&." 


Ab  neither  of  my  friends  said  much  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  stanzas  I  showed  them  before  their 
departure,  I  had  no  doubt  that  their  disgust  had 
been  greater  than  their  good-nature  chose  to  ez- 
presa.  Looking  upon  them,  therefore,  as  a  failure, 
I  threw  the  manuscript  into  the  fire,  and  thought 
as  little  more  as  I  could  of  the  matter.  Some 
time  afterwards,  I  met  one  of  my  two  counsellors, 
who  inquired,  with  considerable  appearance  of  in- 
terest, about  the  progress  of  the  romance  I  had 
commenced,  and  was  greatly  surprised  at  learning 
its  frite.  He  confessed  that  neither  he  nor  our 
mutual  friend  had  been  at  first  able  to  give  a 
precise  opinion  on  a  poem  so  much  out  of  the 
common  road ;  but  that  as  they  walked  home  to- 
gether to  the  city,  they  liad  talked  much  on  the 
subject,  and  the  rdsult  was  an  earnest  desire  that 
I  would  proceed  with  the  composition.  He  also 
added,  that  some  sort  of  pn^ogue  might  be  neces- 
sary, to  place  the  mind  of  the  hearers  in  the  situar 
tion  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  poem,  and  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  such  quaint  mottoes  as 
Spenser  has  used  to  announce  the  contents  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Faery  Queen,  such 


"  Babe*!  bloody  handa  may  not  be  oleaaaed. 
The  face  of  golden  Mean : 
Her  riston  two,  Extr«mitica, 
Strive  her  to  baniah  olean.*'  * 

I  entirely  agreed  with  my  friendly  critic  in  the 
necessity  of  having  some  sort  of  pitch-pipe,  which 
might  make  readers  aware  of  the  object,  or  rather 
the  tone,  of  the  publication.  But  I  doubted  wheth- 
er, in  aawiming  the  oracular  style  of  Spenser's 
mottoes,  the  interpreter  might  not  be  censured  as 
the  harder  to  be  understood  of  the  two.  I  there- 
fore introduced  the  Old  Minstrel,  as  an  appropri- 
ate prolocutor,  by  whom  the  lay  might  be  sung,  or 
s]x»ken,  and  the  introduction  of  whom  betwixt  the 

1  One  of  theea,  William  Enkine,  Esq.  (Lord  Kinnedder),  I 
have  often  had  oocaaion  to  mention ;  and  though  I  may  hardly 
be  ihanked  for  diecloiing  the  name  of  the  other,  yet  I  cannot 
bnt  state  that  the  aeoond  u  Geoife  Cranstonn,  Eiiq.,  now  a 
Senator  of  the  College  of  Jnstioe,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Coce- 
Boaae.  1831. — [Mr.  Cramtonn  radgned  ;  ia  leat  on  the  Benoh 
a  1839.1 


cantos,  might  remind  the  reader,  at  intei  vals,  of 
the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  recita- 
tion. This  species  of  cadre,  or  frame,  afterwards 
afforded  the  poem  its  name  of  *'  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel" 

The  work  was  subsequently  shown  to  othcf 
friends  during  its  progress,  and  received  the  int 
primatur  of  Mr.  Frauds  Jeffi'ey,  who  had  been 
already  for  some  time  distinguished  by  hb  critical 
talent. 

The  poem,  being  once  licensed  by  the  critics  oi 
fit  for  the  market,  was  soon  finished,  proceeding  at 
about  the  rate  of  a  canto  per  week.  There  was, 
indeed,  little  occasion  for  pause  or  hesitation,  when 
a  troublesome  rhyme  might  be  acconunodated  by 
an  alteration  of  the  stanza,  or  where  an  incorrect 
measure  might  be  remedied  by  a  variation  of  the 
rhyme.  It  was  finally  published  in  1806,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  work  in  which  the  writer, 
who  has  been  since  so  voluminous,  laid  his  claim 
to  be  considered  as  an  original  author. 

The  book  was  published  by  Longman  and  Com- 
pany, and  Archibald  Constable  and  Company.  The 
principal  of  the  latter  firm  was  then  commencing 
that  oourse  of  bold  and  liberal  industry  which  was 
of  so  much  advantage  to  his  country,  and  might 
have  been  so  to  himself,  but  for  causes  which  it  is 
needless  to  enter  into  here.  The  work,  brought 
out  on  the  usual  terms  of  division  of  profits  br 
tween  the  author  and  publishers,  was  not  lung 
after  purchased  by  them  for  £600,  to  which 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Company  afterwards  added 
£100,  in  their  own  unsolicited  kindness,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tmoommon  success  of  the  work.  It 
was  handsomely  given  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  fine 
horse,  which  broke  down  suddenly  while  the  au- 
thor was  riding  with  one  of  the  worthy  publish- 
era* 

It  would  be  great  affectation  not  to  own 
frankly,  that  the  author  expected  some  success 
from  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  MmstreL"  The  at- 
tempt to  return  to  a  more  simple  and  natural 
style  of  poetry  was  likely  to  be  welcomed,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  had  become  tired  of  heroic 
hexameters,  with  all  the  buckram  and  binding 
which  belong  to  them  of  later  daya  But  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  expectations,  whether 
moderate  or  unreasonable,  the  result  left  them  far 
behind,  for  among  those  who  smiled  for  the  adven- 
turous Minstrel,  were  numbered  the  great  names 
of  William  Pitt  and  Charles  Fox.^    Keither  was 

*  Book  n.  Canto  11. 

*  Mr.  Owen  Raet,  here  allvded  to,  rethred  Aom  the  home  oi 
Longman  ft  Co.  at  Midsummer,  1837,  and  died  5th  September 
following,  in  his  67th  year. — Ed. 

*  "  Through  what  channel  w  in  what  terms  Fox  made  known 
his  opinion  of  the  Lay,  I  have  failed  to  ascertain.  Pitt's  piaise, 
■i  expressed  to  his  nieoe,  Lady  Hester  Btanhopo,  within  a  few 
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\he  extent  of  the  rale  inferior  to  the  character  of 
the  judges  who  received  the  poem  with  approba- 
tioD.  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  co|Hes  of  the 
Lay  were  disposed  of  hj  the  trade ;  and  the  au- 
thor had  to  perform  a  task  difficult  to  human 
Tuiity,  when  called  upon  to  make  the  neoessarjr 

«wki  aAcr  Um  poem  tppe«i«d,  wm  lepcstad  by  her  to  Mr. 
WDUam  SCewait  Roee,  who,  of  oonrw,  eommamoated  it  forth- 
with to  the  Author ;  and  not  long  after,  the  Mioiater,  in  cod- 
vcnation  with  8ooa*a  aoriy  friend,  the  Bight  Hon.  William 
Daadas,  aignifiod  tlmt  it  would  give  him  pleaawe  to  find  •ome 
tpportoaity  of  adTaneiag  the  fortnnea  of  rach  a  writer.  "  I 
nmeaber/'  writea  thia  gentlemaa,  "  at  Ifr.  Pitt'a  taUe  in 
IflDS,  the  CnaaaoeUor  aaked  me  about  yon  and  your  tlien  ritnar 
tioD,  and  after  I  had  aaawered  him,  Mr.  Pitt  obacnred — '  He 
can't  lemain  aa  he  ia,'  and  desired  me  to  *  look  to  it.'  "— 
LOCUART.     I4f»  of  St0tt,  TOl.  U.  p.  896. 

>  "The  poet  haa  ondepfflmatad  even  the  patent  and  taagi- 
Ue  evidence  of  his  snccess.  The  firrt  edition  of  the  Lay  was 
a  BifBifieeBt  quarto,  750  oopias ;  but  thia  was  aoon  exhaasl^ 


deductions  from  his  own  merits  in  a  calm  attempt 
to  account  for  his  populsrit j.' 

A  few  additional  remarks  on  the  author's  liter 
ary  attempts  after  this  period,  wUl  be  found  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Poem  of  Marmion. 
Abbotsford,  April,  1880. 

ed,  and  there  followed  an  oetavo  impresnon  of  1500 ;  In  1806, 
two  more,  one  of  SMMO  copies,  another  of  3350 ;  in  1807,  a  fifth 
edition  of  9000,  and  a  sixth  of  3000;  in  1806,  3550 ;  hi  1800, 
3000-*«  small  edition  in  qnarto  (the  ballads  and  lyrioal  pieces 
being  then  annexed  to  it) — and  another  octavo  edition  of 
3350;  in  1811,  3000;  fai  1813,  3000;  m  1816,  3000;  m  1833 
1000.  A  Ibarteenth  impression  of  3000  fodseap  appeared  ia 
1835 :  and  besides  all  this,  befora  the  end  of  1836,  11,000 
oopies  had  ^ne  forth  in  the  ooUeoted  editions  of  his  poetica' 
Works.  Thns,  nearly  forty^fonr  thousand  copies  had  been  dis- 
posed of  in  this  eonntry,  and  by  the  legitimate  trade  alone, 
before  he  superintended  the  edition  of  1830,  to  whieh  his  bio 
grapliical  introdnctions  were  prefixed.  In  <he  history  of  Brit* 
ish  Poetry  nothing  had  ever  equalled  the  demand  for  the  Ija| 
of  the  Last  MinstmL**— Z«^a,  vol  ii.  p.  890w 
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TO    THS 
RIGHT    HONORABLK 

CHARLES  EARL  OF  DALKEITH, 

THIS   rOSM   IS   ZNBO&ZBSO    BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

7%e  Poem  now  offered  to  the  Public^  is  intended  to  0uMtfaie  the  eustoma  attdmannera  which  aneientlp 
prevailed  on  the  Borders  of  EngUxnd  and  Scotland.  The  inhabHante  living  in  a  tUtte  partly  pattered 
and  partly  warlike,  and  eombininff  habiU  of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of 
chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  As  the  description  of 
scenery  and  manners  was  more  the  object  of  the  Author  than  a  combined  and  regular  narrative,  the  plan 
of  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romance  was  adopted,  which  allows  greater  latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  would 
be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  regular  Poem}  The  same  model  offered  other  facilities,  as  it  permits 
an  occasional  alteration  of  measure,  which,  in  some  degree,  authorizes  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text} 
The  machinery,  also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem  which  did  not 
partaht  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical  Homanee, 

For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  was  putt  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race,  »Ao^ 
as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  might  have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refinement  of 
modempoetry,  without  losing  the  simplieity  of  his  original  model,  ,  The  date  of  the  TaUe  itself  is  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished.  The  time  oocupied 
by  the  action  is  Three  Nights  and  Three  Days} 


IBTTRODUCTION. 

Tbs  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  oold, 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 

1  "  The  ohief  aoellmoa  of  Um  Lay  ooniiili  In  Um  besnty 
of  the  dcMsriptioni  of  local  leenery,  and  the  aeenimte  piotnre 
of  enetoms  and  mannen  among  the  Boottiah  Borderen  at  the 
time  It  lefcn  to.  The  rarlow  ezploita  and  adventoiet  which 
oeenr  in  thote  half^dvillced  tlmeiT  when  the  banda  of  goven- 
nent  wen  m  \oomky  twisted,  that  every  man  depended  for 
•afety  more  on  hia  own  arm,  or  the  jnoweH  of  hii  chief,  than 
on  the  civil  power,  may  be  laid  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between 
oistory  and  private  anecdote.  War  Is  always  most  pictnresqne 
wheie  it  fa  least  fbmed  into  a  saience ;  It  has  most  variety  and 
interest  where  the  prowess  and  activity  of  individnab  has  most 
play ;  and  tiie  noetunal  expedition  of  Diomed  and  Ulysses  to 
seize  the  chariot  and  Imnms  of  Rhesns,  or  a  read  of  the  Bcotts 
or  the  KsRs  to  drive  cattle,  will  make  a  better  fif  nie  in  vene, 
than  all  the  battles  of  the  grsat  King  of  Pnisria.  The  »Uutk- 
dcgt  the  ieaeem-Jb-et,  the  JstfveM^axes,  the  eiess-ereeper«, 
the  yell  of  the  tUgan,  and  all  the  imgnlar  warfare  of  preda- 
tory expeditions,  or  fends  of  heieditaiy  vengeance,  are  far  more 
captivating  to  the  imagination  than  a  park  of  artillery  and  bat- 
taliora  of  weU-diflled  soldwrk"~yf niwa/  Review,  1804. 

*  **  It  mnst  be  observed,  that  there  fa  thfa  difference  between 
Ac  lioenee  of  the  old  romancer,  and  that  aasamed  by  Mr. 
Bcott:  the  aberrations  of  the  first  are  nsnally  oasai^  and 
slight ;  those  of  the  other,  premodttated  and  systematic.  The 
eld  romancer  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  trusts  hfa  reins 
10  his  hone;  hfa  palfrey  oflen  blandeis,  and  occasionally 
breaks  Ms  pace,  sometimes  from  vivacity,  oftener  through  ia- 


Bjs  withered  cheek,  and  treases  gray, 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remainmg  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  Ix^. 

dolence.  Mr.  Soott  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  dlveniiy^ 
hfa  journey  by  every  variety  of  motioo.  He  fa  now  at  a  tnt 
now  at  a  gallop ;  nay,  he  sometimes  stops,  as  if  to 

*  Make  graoeful  caprioloB,  and  pnnoe 
Between  the  pillais.' 

A  main  objection  to  thfa  plan  fa  to  be  fooad  In  the  shock  whlol 
the  ear  rscetves  from  violent  and  abrupt  transitions.  On  Uh 
other  hand,  it  mnst  be  allowed,  that  as  dlff*erent  species  o* 
vene  are  individually  better  suited  to  the  ezpreasion  of  the 
different  Ideas,  sentiments,  and  passions,  which  It  fa  the  objeoi 
of  poetry  to  convey,  the  happiest  efforts  may  be  produced  by 
adapting  to  the  subject  its  most  congenial  structure  of  vene.** 
—Critical  Review,  1805. 

"  From  the  novelty  of  its  style  and  subject,  and  from  the 
spirit  of  its  eiecntion,  Mr.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Miostrd 
kindled  a  ewt  of  enthusiasm  among  all  dawns  of  readen  ;  and 
tiw  concnnent  voice  of  the  pnbUo  assigned  to  it  a  very  exalted 
rank,  which,  on  more  cool  and  dfapassionate  examination,  its 
nnmerons  eesential  beauties  will  enable  It  to  maintain.  Fcf 
vivid  richness  of  coloring  and  truth  of  ooetrme,  vany  of  its 
descriptive  pictures  stand  almost  unrivalled ;  it  carries  us  back 
in  imagination  to  the  time  of  action ;  and  we  wander  with  the 
poet  along  Tweedside,  or  among  the  wild  glades  of  Ettriok 
Foreet."— .WbiUA/y  Review,  Maf,  1806. 

>  "  We  consider  thfa  poem  as  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  re- 
ffnemena  of  modem  poetry  to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 


UAjno  I. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MIJ^STREL. 


U 


The  last  of  all  the  Bards  waa  he, 

"Who  suDg  of  Border  cfaivalrj ; 

For,  welladaj  I  their  date  was  fled. 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppreas'd, 

Wiflh'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  reat' 

Ko  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 

He  caroll'd,  light  as  lark  at  mom ; 

No  longer  courted  and  careas'd, 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest^ 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 

Hie  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  fill'd  the  Stuarts'  throne ; 

The  biguts  of  the  iron  time 

Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  EEarpcr,  scorned  and  poor, 

He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 

i^od  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 

The  harp,  a  kixy  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  passed  where  Newark's'  stately  tower 

M  aecinrt  metrical  romanoe.  The  aothor,  enamored  of  the 
afty  vittoiM  of  ehivalry,  and  partial  to  the  etfaine  in  which 
Ibrf  vetv  rormeriy  embodied,  mcids  to  have  employed  all  the 
icfOOfccN  of  bis  genios  in  endea%'oring  to  recall  them  to  the 
iTor  and  admiration  of  the  public,  and  in  adapting  to  the 
iMte  er  BOiiem  readers  a  epeciee  of  poetry  which  wan  once  the 
Jettght  of  the  coortlj,  bat  has  long  oeaeed  to  gladden  any  other 
mi  ihaa  those  of  the  scholar  and  tlie  antiquary.  This  is  a 
NBiaDee,  therefiire,  oompoaed  by  a  minstrel  of  the  present  day ; 
sr  *acfa  a  romance  as  we  may  suppose  would  have  been  writ- 
tea  in  sMidcni  tisBflS.  if  that  style  of  composition  had  continued 
Is  be  euktvated,  and  partakes  conaeqnently  of  the  improve- 
noits  which  every  bnnch  of  Utentors  has  received  since  the 
tisM  of  its  deKrtkm."— JarrasY,  JiprU,  1805. 

> "  Tsmieg  to  the  northward,  Scott  showed  ns  the  crags 
■ad  lower  of  Snailholoie,  and  behind  it  the  shattered  frag- 
OKOt  of  Ereddoane,  and  repeated  some  pretty  stanzas  ai- 
cAed  to  the  last  of  the  real  wandering  minstrels  of  this  die- 
tiiet,  by  aaao  Bam  .* 

'  Sing  EveoMovne,  and  Cowdenknowee, 

Wheta  Homes  had  ance  commanding. 
And  Drygraqgo.  wi'  the  milk-white  ewea, 

'Twizt  Tweed  and  Leader  standing. 
The  bird  that  flees  throngh  Redpath  trsea 

And  Oledawood  banks  each  monow, 
May  ehaant  and  sing^5»«et  Leadtr^t  kaugkt 

And  Bwmny  A««nB«  0/  Yarrmw. 
*Bat  Minstrel  Bum  cannot  assMge 

His  grief  while  life  endureth, 
To  nee  the  changes  of  this  ago 

Which  fleeting  time  procureth ; 
Tor  mony  a  place  stands  in  hard  caae. 

Where  biythe  folks  kent  nae  somir, 
With  Homes  that  dwelt  on  Leader  side. 

And  Seotts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow.'  " 

lAf*t  vol.  t1.  p.  78. 

>*'This  b  a  maarivo  aqaars  tower,  now  unroofed  and 
samranded  by  an  oatwaid  irall,  defended  by  round 
It  is  BMWt  beautifully  situated,  about  three 
Selkifk,  apon  tho  banks  of  the  Yairoir,  a  fierce 
anilflewith  tht  JBttrfoka  aboat 
•  ■ilt 

t 


Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  pass'd. 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duchess*  marked  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell. 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb  I 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  tlie  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride : 
And  he  bcgsui  to  talk  anon, 

*'  Newark  Castle  was  built  by  James  H.  The  royal  arms, 
with  tlie  unicorn,  are  engraved  on  a  stone  in  ihe  we>tcm  side 
of  the  tower.  There  waa  a  much  more  ancient  ca<)tle  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  called  Auldwarl^,  founded,  it  is  said,  by 
Alexaniier  III.  Both  were  designed  for  the  royal  residenca 
when  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  imthc  exten- 
sive Ibrest  of  Eitricke.  Various  grants  occur  in  the  records 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  bestowing  the  keeping  of  the  Ca<ttle  of 
Newark  upon  diflerent  barons.  There  is  a  popular  trad/tion 
that  it  was  once  seized,  and  held  out  by  the  outlaw  Murray, 
a  noted  character  in  song,  who  only  surrendered  Newark  upon 
condition  of  being  made  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  forest.  A 
long  ballad,  containing  an  account  of  tliia  transaction,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Border  Mimtmlsy  (vol.  1.  p.  309).  Upon  the 
marriage  of  James  IV.  witJi  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  Castle  of  Newark,  with  the  whole  forest  of  Ettricke,  waa 
assigned  to  her  as  a  part  of  her  jointure  lands.  But  of  this  she 
could  make  little  advantage ;  for,  after  the  death  pf  her  bus 
band,  she  is  found  complaining  heavily,  that  Bnccleuch  had 
seized  upon  these  lands.  Indeed,  the  office  of  keeper  was  latr 
terly  held  by  the  family  of  Bucdeuch,  and  with  so  firm  a 
tgrasp,  that  when  tlie  Forest  of  Ettricke  waa  disparked,  they 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  Castle  of  Newark  in  property.  It  waa 
within  the  courtyard  of  this  castle  that  General  Lesly  did  mili- 
tary execution  upon  the  pcisoners  whom  he  bad  taken  at  tha 
battle  of  Philiphaugh.  The  castle  continued  to  be  an  occi^ 
sional  seat  of  the  Bucdeuch  family  for  more  than  a  century ; 
and  here,  it  is  said,  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and  Bnccleuch 
was  brought  up.  For  this  reason,  probably,  Mr.  Scott  hii 
chosen  to  make  it  the  aceiie  in  which  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Mi» 
stiel  is  recited  in  her  piesence,  and  for  her  amnsement.'  — 
Sciiktky's  lUuatrationg  of  the  I^y  of  the  Last  Minotni, 

It  may  be  added  that  Bowhill  was  the  favorite  residenca 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duke  and  Dnohesa 
of  Bucdeaeh),  at  tha  time  whan  the  poem  waa  compoaed  ;  tha 
rains  of  Newark  are  all  but  iodnded  in  the  park  attadied  to 
that  modem  seat  of  the  family ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  no 
doubt,  waa  Influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  locality,  by  tha 
predilection  of  the  charming  lady  who  suggested  the  subject 
of  hie  Lay  for  the  scenery  of  the  Yarrow — a  beautiful  walk  on 
whoae  banks,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  old  castle,  is  called, 
in  memory  of  her,  the  Duchtsa*^  Walk. — En. 

*  Ansa,  Daobtai  of  Baeolaaoh  and  Monmouth,  rei 
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Of  good  Earl  Francis,'  dead  and  gone. 

And  of  Earl  Walter,'  rest  him,  Ood  I 

A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode ; 

And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew, 

Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleach : 

And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 

To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 

Though  stiff'  his  hano,  his  voice  though  weak, 

He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak. 

That,  if  die  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 

He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd ; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Percliance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o'er  Ins  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain  !* 
Tlie  pivymg  Duchess  praised  its  chime. 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into^harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
Ho  could  recall  an  ancient  strain, 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls ; 
Hq  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  Gkxxi, 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 
The  long-forgotten  melody. 
Amid  tlie  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  liis  hoary  heaiL 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raLuod  liis  face,  and  smiled ; 

live  of  the  ancient  Lords  ofBaccleoch,  and  widow  of  the  an- 
fortanate  James,  Duke  of  Moiimonih,  who  was  beheaded  in 
i685. 

>  Francis  Soott,  Earl  of  Bnecleach,  father  of  the  Dochem. 

•  Walter,  Earl  of  Buecleneh,  grandfather  of  Uie  Dnchess, 
ard  a  colehrated  wairior. 

t  Mr.  W.  Dundas  (see  Lif^  of  Scott,  ro\.  ii.  p.  238),  says, 
Mv  iMtt  repeated  the  lines,  dqseribirto  the  old  harper's  embar* 
raosment  when  asked  to  play,  and  said, — '  This  is  a  Kit  of  thin^ 
which  I  might  have  expected  in  paintiiij?,  bat  could  never  have 
fancied  capable  of  being  given  in  poetry.*  " 

«  "  In  the  very  first  rank  of  poetical  exoellenoe,  we  are  in- 
clined to  plaoe  the  introdoctory  and  concluding  lines  of  every 
oanto,  in  which  the  ancient  strain  is  suspended,  and  the  feel- 
ings and  situation  of  the  minstrel  himself  described  in  the  words 
of  the  avthor.  The  elegance  and  the  beaAty  of  tliis  getting ^ 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  thongh  entirely  of  modem  WY>rkmanship, 
appoars  to  ns  to  be  fally  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the 
bolder  relief  of  the  antiques  which  it  endoies,  and  leads  us  ts 
fegret  that  tks  autkor  should  A«ve  wasted,  in  iwdtaiiom  and 


And  lighten'd  up  his  faded  eye. 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  I 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sotmding  chords  along; 
The  present  sc^ne,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot: 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
Tlie  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstekl  sung.* 


^t  £aa  of  tl)c  last  ^inatrel. 


CANTO  FIK8T. 


I. 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower,*  , 

And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower . 
Her  bower  tliat  was  guarded  by  word  and  by 

spell, 
Deadly  to  hear  and  deadly  to  veil — 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well  I 
No  hving  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

XL 
The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  atl ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
lioiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fir*! ; 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  diase, 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor.* 

antiquarian  researches,  so  much  of  those  powers  which  seem 
fully  equal  to  the  task  of  raising  him  an  independent  repn^ 
tation.^* — Jkfprky. 

•  See  Ap!>pndix,  Note  A. 

•  "The  ancient  romance  owes  mnch  of  its  interest  to  the 
lively  piPtnre  which  it  affonls  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  and  of 
tho'te  usages,  mannirra,  and  institutions,  wliich  we  have  been 
accni^tomed  to  associate  in  our  minds,  with  a  certain  combinft> 
tion  oP  magnificence  with  simplicity,  and  ferocity  with  roman> 
tic  honor.  The  rpprpsentations  contained  in  thoM  perform- 
aiicca,  however,  are,  for  Uie  most  part,  too  rude  and  nakeil  to  give 
com])lete  satisfaction.  The  execution  is  always  extremely  un> 
equal ;  and  thongh  the  writer  sometimes  touches  upon  the  ajv 
propriate  feeling  with  great  effect  and  felicitgr,  still  this  appears 
to  be  done  more  by  accident  tlian  design ;  and  he  wander?  away 
immediately  into  all  sorts  of  ridicnlonsornnintensting  details, 
without  any  apparent  conscionsnea  of  incongruity.  These 
defects  Mr.  Scott  has  eocreeted  with  admirable  addivsi  and 
judgment  in  the  grsatar  part  of  the  work  now  before  us ;  and 
wliile  be  has  exhibited  a  very  striking  and  imprauiTe  pletan 
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ILL 
Nine-snd-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  sliields  in  Branksome-Hall ;' 
Kbe-and-twenty  Bquires  of  name 
Brought  tliem  their  ftteeds  to  bower  from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
Thej  vere  all  knights  of  mettle  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Bucdeuch. 

IV. 
Tea  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
Thcv  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  niglit : 

Tliey  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corslet  laced, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
berr'd. 

V. 
Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jedwoo«l-axe  at  saddlelww  ;• 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome-HalL 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  f 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by  night  ?— 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  blood-lKumd  baying : 
They  watch  to  hear  the  war-liom  braying; 
To  see  St.  George's  red  cross  streaming, 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming : 
Hiey  watch,  against  Southern  force  and  guile, 

kf  the  old  feudal  n<a»i>9  and  instltniion*!,  he  haa  Rhown  ttill 
9*«ur  talent  in  engraninir  upon  tho<ie  de«rription«  all  tlie  ten- 
der or  BagnanimoiiB  emotions  to  which  the  circuin^tiinces  of 
tbenorj  natorally  give  rise.  Without  iin|>airin«  the  antiqua 
IV  of  the  whole  piet'e,  or  rioUting  the  aimpiicity  of  the  bal- 
M  Myte,  he  has  contrived,  in  this  way,  to  impart  a  mnch 
|K:i(«r  dipiity  and  more  powerful  iiitenM  to  his  prorinciion, 
ttaaroald  ever  be  obtained  by  the  nnsliilfal  and  oiMteady 
MtDpatioM  of  the  old  romancers.  Nothing,  we  think,  can 
tfibri  a  finn-  filvtrution  of  this  remark,  than  the  opening 
Maniai  of  the  whole  poem  ;  they  iniiw{)ort  us  at  once  into  th« 
Aijt  of  knightly  daring  and  feudal  hostility,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  saggc«t.  in  a  very  interesting  way,  all  those  sol\er 
■FitinuDts  which  ariie  oat  of  some  parts  of  the  description." 
— iKrrarr. 

■  9«e  Appaidiz,  Note  B. 
'  Bea  Appeadiz,  Note  C. 

'  Bw  Appendix,  Note  D,  and  compara  these  stansaa  with 
^  imm^nna  of  Juaia  Telfer's  appearaaeo  st  Brmnkaomo. 


Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers, 
Threaten  Brtuiksume's  lordly  towers. 
From  Wurkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle.' 

VIL 
Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome-Hall. — * 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ;  g 

But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  liangs  rusting  on  the  wall. 
Beside  his  broken  spear 
Bards  long  sliall  tell 
How  Lord  Walter  fell  !* 
When  startled  biu-ghers  fled,  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  Border  waf ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  DunedinP 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  faTchioiw  redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's''  deadly  yell-— 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  felL 

VIII 
Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-foud's  enmity  f 
Can  Clu-istiim  lore^  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  ^f  blessed  charity  ? 
No  I  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew ; 
Implored,  in  vjiin,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  tlieir  own  red  falchions  slew : 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 

Wliile  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  sbiughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  liavoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot  ?• 

IX. 
In  sorrow  o*er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

Tlie  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear, 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent ; 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloodv  bier 

w 

Tlie  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear  I* 

Hall  (BonlPT  Min«trel«iy,  vol.  f\.  p.  5),  to  claim  the  protectJo* 
of  "  Auld  Bnccleuch" — and  the  ensuing  scene  (page  9). 

'*  The  Sootts  they  rade,  the  Sootts  they  fan, 
Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie  I 
And  aye  the  ower-word  o'  the  tlirang 
Was—'  Kise  for  Branksome  nadilio,'  "  fro. 

Cbmpara  also  the  Ballad  of  Kinmont  Willie  (vol.  H.  p.  53). 

"  Now  word  is  gane  to  the  bauld  keeper, 
In  Branksome  ha*  where  tliat  he  lay,'^  &o. — Ed. 

4  There  ore  not  many  passagea  in  Engliafa  poetry  more  im 
presrive  than  some  parts  of  Staazaa  vii.  viii.  iz.— Jirnvr. 
A  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

*  Edinbnigh. 

f  The  war^iry,  or  gatherinf-word,  of  a  Bonkr  olan. 
t>  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

•  Orig.  (Ist  Edition,)  "  The  Ladyo  dropp'd  bot  $igk  net 
tew." 
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Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain, 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  ^roe ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  dan. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee— 
"And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 

Mj-  father's  death  revenged  shall  be  1" 
Then  &st  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 


All  loose  her  ^negligent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slnughter'd  sire^ 

And  wept  in  wild  despair  : 
But  nc«t  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied ; 
For  hopeless  loye,  and  anxious  fear. 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tidd : 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye  * 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  loyer,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 

With  Carr  in  arms  Ifad  sfboc^ 
Wben  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 

All  purple  with  their  blood ; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed,* 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XL 
Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  camc^ 
Her  fiither  was  a  clerk  of  fame, 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie ;' 
He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name, 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea.* 
Men  said,  he  dianged  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

St  Andrew's  doister'd  hall,* 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

XJpoD  the  sunny  wall  I* 

XIL 
And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  ayow, 

He  taught  that  Ladye  fair, 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  yiewleas  forms  of  air.^ 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 
Tbai  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 

I  See  Appendix,  Note  O.  (The  name  b  ipelt  diflemtly  by 
the  Tirioos  ftunilias  who  bear  iu  Carr  b  aelectad,  not  as  the 
Bort  oomct,  bot  as  the  most  poetical  reading.) 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  H. 
■ee  Appendix,  Note  I. 


Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide. 

That  chafes  against  the  scaur's'  red  side  f 

Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  i 

Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 

What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 

That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round ! 

XIIL 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound. 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And,  from  the  turrets  round. 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owL 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  sturm  was  near, 
And  looked  furth  to  view  the  night ; 

But  the  night  was  still  and  dear ! 

XIV. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  mouutoin's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak, 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock, 
From  the  voice  of  the  comipg  storm, 

Tlie  Ladye  knew  it  well  I 
It  was  the  Spirit  uf  the  Flood  that  spoke. 

And  he  called  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Fell 

XV. 

arVER  SPIRIT. 

•Sleep's*,  thou,  brother?"— 

MOUNTAIN  SPIllIT. 

— "  BroUier,  nay— 
On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelf  hill^pen. 
By  every  rill,  iu  every  glen. 
Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing. 

To  adrial  minstrelsy. 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing, 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up^  and  mark  their  nimble  feet  I 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet  1" — 

XVL 

arVBR  BPIEIT. 

*  Tears  of  an  imprison'd  maiden 

Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 
Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden, 

Moivns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  boaBL 
Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars, 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  I 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  r~- 

4  Bee  Appendix,  Note  K. 

»  Pint  EdiUon^"  St,  Kentigtnul'a  han.'*>-St.  Mw«s 
[entigeme,  is  the  patron  saint  of  O/as/ett. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 
T  Bee  Appendix,  Note  M. 

*  Scaw^  a  precipitons  bank  of  earthy 
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xvn. 

MOUNTAIN  SPIAIT. 

"  Axthur'B  alow  wain  hu  course  doth  roll. 
Id  utter  darkneas  round  the  pole ; 
The  Nothem  Bear  lowers  black  and  grim ; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim ; 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree  1 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  siiower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Braiiksome's  tower, 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free.'* 

XVIIL 
The  unearthly  voices  ceast, 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast^ 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hilL 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near ; 
•For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower, 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with  pride :— > 
"  Your  mountains  shall  bend, 
And  your  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride  P 

XIX. 

The  Ladye  Kxig^t  the  lofty  hall, 

MThere  many  a  bold  retainer  lay. 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  Bon  pursued  his  infant  play. 
A  fancied  moes-trooper,'  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrUy, 

In  mimic  foray*  rode. 
Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 
Albeit  their  hearts,  of  ragged  mould. 

Were  stnbbom  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gray  warriors  pro]f^e8ied. 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 
Should  tame  the  Unicorn's  pride,' 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star.^ 

XX. 

The  lAdye  foigot  her  purpose  high, 

One  moment^  and  no  more ; 
One  moment  gased  with  a  mother's  eye. 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door: 
Then,  from  amid  the  armed  trun. 
She  call'd  to  her  William  of  Deloram&* 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 

•  Fbraft  a  predatory  inroad. 

■  Thli  line,  of  which  the  metre  appean  defeetfre,  would 
aave  its  fall  romplenient  of  feet  according  to  the  pronanciation 
of  the  poet  himKlf— as  all  who  were  familiar  wfth  his  ntter- 
•nae  of  the  letter  r  will  bear  teetimony.— Ed. 


XXL 
A  stark  moss-trooping  Soott  was  he^ 
As  e'er  oouch'd  Border  lance  by  knee  i      ' 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tamw 

moss, 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds  f 
In  £8ke  or  Liddel,  fords  were  nooA, 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one* 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride: 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight^  or  matin  prime : 
Steady  of  hearty  and  stout  of  hand. 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  England's  King  and  Scotland's  Queea 

XXIL 
"  Sh:  William  of  Deloraiue,  good  at  need, 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  Si  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  Father  well  from  me ; 
Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb : 
For  this  will  be  Si  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim, the  moon  is  bright; 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIIL 
"  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep : 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it,  Knight,  thou  must  not  look ; 
If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  I 
Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  bom." — 

XXIV. 

"  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  steed 

Which  driuks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Warrior  'gan  say, 

^  Again  will  I  be  here : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  doDft 

Tlian,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee."^ 

4  Bee  Appendix,  Note  O.  »  Ibid.  Note  P. 

•  Ibid.  Note  a. 

^  Wairibee,  the  place  of  executing  the  Border  maranden  al 
Carlisle.  The  neck-verse,  is  the  beginning  of  the  51st  Psalm, 
Miserere  m«t,  ftc,  anciently  read  by  oriminals  claiming  the 
benefit  of  clergy.    ["  In  the  roogh  but  spirited  slcetch  of  the 
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XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast, 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past, 
Soon  croBs'd  the  sounding  barbican,' 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 
Green  hazels  o*er  his  basnet  nod; 
He  pass'd  the  PeeP  of  Goldiland, 
And  croes'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand ; 
Dimly  he  yieVd  the  Moat-hill*s  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round  ;• 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  hU  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean.* 

XX  VL 

The  datteripg  hoofs  the  watclmien  mark ; — 
**  Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark." — 
**  For  Branksome,  ho !"  the  knight  rejoiu'd, 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 

Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslichill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way.* 

XXVIL 

A  moment  now  he  slack*d  his  speed, 
1  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-bond. 
And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Minto^rags  the  moonbeams  glint,* 
Where  Bamhill  hewM  his  bed  of  flint ; 
Who  flung  his  outlawed  limbs  to  rest, 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
Mid  clifl^  from  whence  liis  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy ; 
Clifib,  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn  f 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year, 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove, 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  loye  1 

xxvm. 

Unchallenged,  thence  pass'd  Deloraine, 
To  ancient  Riddel's  fair  domain,^ 
Where  Aill,  from  motmtains  freed, 

maraading  Borderer,  and  in  the  naiveti  of  hU  last  declaration, 
the  reader  will  recognize  tome  of  the  moet  stj-ikinj  featorei  of 
Che  ancient  ballad." — Critical  Reviem."} 

>  Barbican,  the  defence  of  the  oater  gate  of  a  feadal  caitle. 

<  Pe«/,  a  Border'tower. 

*  See  Ap})endix,  Note  R. 

*  See  Apiiendix,  Note  S. 

*  An  ancient  Komaa  road,  crossin;  through  part  of  Rox- 
»aiyhsbire. 


Down  from  tlie  lakes  did  raving  come ; 
Each  wave  waa  crested  with  tawny  foam, 

like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  1  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow : 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen ; 
For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail, 
And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemm'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  pliune,  I  say 
Was  daggled  by  the  dasliing  spray ; 
Yet  through  good  heart,  and  Our  Ladye's  grace 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plimied  head. 
As  glanced  liis  eye  o'er  Halidon ;' 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallowed  mom  arose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 
Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring  dan, 
TiU  gallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  dear 
Reeked  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 

XXXL 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast, 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  waa  put ; 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 

Old  Melros*  rose,  and  lair  Tweed  ran : 

Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  gray, 

Seem'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  Tvmg, 

Now  midnight  lauds'*  were  in  Melrose  aong 

The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale, 

In  solenm  wise  did  rise  and  fail. 

Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach'd,  'twas  silence  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  walL" 

«  See  A  ppendix.  Note  T.  » Ibid.  Note  U 

B  Barded,  or  barbed, — applied  to  a  hone  accontred  with  d» 
fensive  armor. 

*  Halidon  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Kent  of  Cessford  nov 
demolished.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  lay 
ilie  field  of  battle  betwixt  Bucvlench  and  Angus,  winch  v 
called  to  this  day  the  Skinninh  Field. — See  Ap|M»ndix,  Note  D 

'"  J^iutlg.  the  midnight  service  of  the  Catholic  church. 

»  See  Appendix.  Note  V. 
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Here  paosed  the  haip;  and  with  its  Bwell 

Tlie  M;ujt<ir*a  fire  and  courage  fell ; 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye, 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 
And,  diffident  of  present  praise, 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 
And  how  old  age,  and  wand'ring  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 
The  Duchess,  and  her  daughters  fair, 
And  every  gentle  lady  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody  ; 
His  hand  was  true,  liis  voice  was  clear, 
And  much  they  long'd  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


^l)t  £as  of  tl)e  Cast  XUinstnL 


CANTO  SECOND. 


ir  thoa  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright,^ 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  tlie  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  tliat  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ;' 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave. 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while — 

Tlien  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile  ;* 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  I 

n. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there ; 
Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair : 
With  div?ger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong, 
H.  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 

>  "  In  .)>»  deicriplion  of  Melrone,  .which  introducoi  the  Sec- 
ond Canto,  the  reader  will  observe  how  skiltally  the  Author 
calls  in  the  aid  of  Ktilimental  awociations  to  heigiiten  the  effect 
of  the  pictoiv  which  he  preienls  to  the  eye." — JErrRXY. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

*  David  I.  of  Scotland,  purchased  the  reputation  of  iiaocttty, 
by  looiuling,  and  liberally  endowing,  not  only  the  monastery 
^r  MelroM,  bat  tliofw  of  KcIm,  Jedbugh,  and  many  others ; 


The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate—* 
**  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  f 
"  From  Braiiksome,  I,"  the  warrior  cried  j 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide : 
For  Branksome's  Cliiefs  had  in  battle  stood, 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood, 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  fur  their  souls'  repose. 

UL 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod : 
llie  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide, 
Hang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride, 
TUl,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest, 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 
And  lifted  liis  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 

rv. 

"The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me; 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee. 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  monk  arose. 

With  toil  his  stilfen'd  limbs  he  rear'd ; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  board. 


And  strangely  on  the  Knight  look'd  he. 

And  lus  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide  ; 
"  And,  darest  thou,  Warrior !  seek  to  see 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  t 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent. 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent. 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn ; 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known. 

Wouldst  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 

Tet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me  T^ 

VL 
**  Penance,  father,  wiH  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 

which  led  to  the  well-known  observation  of  his  inccesRor,  thai 
he  wan  a  sore  taint  for  the  crown, 

*  The  Bncclench  family  were  great  henefacton  to  the  Abbey 
of  Melrow.  An  early  as  the  reign  of  Robert  If.,  Robert  Scott, 
Baron  of  Munlieston  and  Rauklcbnm  (now  Buccleach),  gart 
to  Uie  monks  the  land*  of  Hinkery,  in  Ettrick  ForMt,  pro  «• 
lute  a-nimm  sum, — Ckartuiary  of  Melrose^  %lh  May,  1415. 

A  AventttftSf  visor  of  the  helmec. 
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SUOrrS  POKiiUAL  WUKKii. 


CANTO  Xi. 


For  mass  or  prayer  con  I  rarely  tarry, 

Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray.*    ' 

Other  prayer  can  I  none ; 

So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone."-*- 

VIL 
Again  on  the  Ejiight  look'd  the  Churchman  M, 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 
For  he  had  hiniHelf  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long 

since  by 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 

high: — 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way, 
Where,  cloistered  round,  the  garden  lay ; 
The  pillar'd  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the 
dead.' 

VIII. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
G  listened  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten'd  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  (air. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon. 

Then  into  tlic  night  he  lo6ked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 

Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start ;' 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel, 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  nliot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  %ht. 

IX. 

By  a  stecl-denched  p<»stern  door, 
They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  taU  ; 

The  darken'd  roof  rose  liigh  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 

The  key-stone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aisle, 

Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille  ; 

The  corbells*  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim ; 

And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts  so  trim, 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 

>  The  cloister*  were  frequently  nsed  u  places  of  fiepoltnra. 
An  instance  occun  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  the  cloister  has 
la  inscription,  bearing,  Hie  jacet /rater  Jtrckibaldu*. 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

•  Corbel/M,  the  projei'tion*  from  which  the  arches  spring, 
isoally  cut  in  a  fantastic  face,  or  mask. 

•  **  With  plinth  and  with  capital  floarish'd  around.'* 

Fir  a  I  Kdition. 

•  Bee  Appendix,  Note  Z.  ^  Ibid.  Note  2  A.  *  Ibid.  Note  9  B. 

•  **  Bombay^  SrptembfT25. 1805. — 1  began  last  night  to  read 
Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Mln^tril,  as  part  of  my  even- 
ing? rcadJiigB  to  my  cliildn.»n.  I  was  extremely  deli^'littil  by  the 
-M)«>iical  lieanty  of  some  pa!t8a;;es,  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  for 


With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around,* 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had 
bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  Kumer  riven, 
Shook  to  Uie  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterburae  1* 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale  ? 
0  fading  honors  of  the  dead  I 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  I 

XL 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone* 
Tlu'ough  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy*s  hand 
Twizt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spoil,  when  the  work  was  done^ 
And  chiuiged  tlie  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moonlwam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane, 
Aiid  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stum.' 

XIL 

Tliey  sate  tlicm  down  on  a  marble  stone,"— 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below) ; 
Tlius  spiike  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone  :-^ 

"  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe ; 
For  Pavnim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  Gk>d : 
Now,  stnuige  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  eap 

XIIL 

*  In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Midiael  Scott ;'' 

example,  and  most  of  the  prologues  to  the  cantoa.  The  oo* 
tame,  too,  is  ailmirable.  The  tone  is  antiqae ;  and  It  might 
l>e  read  for  inntmction  as  a  picture  of  the  manivetn  of  the  mid 
die  ages.*'  "  J^'oormber  3,  1805. — We  are  perfectly  enchanted 
with  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  He  is  sorely 
the  man  bom  at  last  to  translate  the  Iliad.  Are  not  the  good 
part?  of  his  poem  the  mwt  Homeric  of  any  thing  in  onr  Ian* 
goage?  There  are  tedious  passages,  and  so  are  there  in  Ho- 
mer.'*— Sir  Ja.mk8  Mackintosu,  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  SG3. 

10  A  large  marble  stone,  in  the  chanoel  of  Melrose,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  monument  of  Alexander  II.,  one  of  the  greniest  of 
onr  early  king* ;  others  say.  it  i«  the  rrating-place  of  Waldovs^ 
one  of  the  eariy  abbotii,  who  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

11  See  Appendix,  Note  2  C. 


riAjsio  a. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
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A  wizard,  of  such  dreaded  fame» 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave,^ 
Elim  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  I' 
Some  of  hLs  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  aaj  to  thee 
The  words  tliat  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three," 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb   of 
stone: 
Bnt  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  ain ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart 
within, 

A  treble  penance  must  ht  done. 

XIV. 
"  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed, 
Hia  conscience  was  awakened : 
He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed. 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed : 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose, 
But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said. 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid ; 
They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy  naye. 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

*  I  Bwore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 

miat  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 

And  never  lo  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Bnmksome's  need : 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er. 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  St.  Michael's  night, 

When  the  bell  toU'd  one,  and  the  moon  wis 

bright, 
And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red, 
That  iiis  patron's  cross  might  over  him  wave, 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

XVL 

"  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread. 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  I 

Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd, 

The  banners  waved  without  a  blast" — 

— StiU  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  toU'd 

one ! — 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 
And  liis  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 


1  Sm  Appendix,  Note  3D.  *  Ibid.  Note  S  E. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  F.  «  Ihid.  Note  3  G. 

•  Or  iff. — A  bar  from  tkence  the  warrior  took. 


XVIL 
**  Lo,  Warrior !  now,  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  light, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night : 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be."* — 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone, 
Whidi  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon : 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took  •* 
And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  with^dhand. 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

xvm. 

With  beatmg  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 

His  sinewy  frame  o'er  ^e  grave-stone  bent ; 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 

Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 

How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously. 

Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 

And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof  t  ' 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  hght. 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
ShoVd  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's  mail, 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

* 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 

A  paUner's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea : 

His  left  hand  held  liis  Book  of  Might ; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee . 
High  and  nuijestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  fellcst  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace.* 

XX. 
Often  bad  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain, 
And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 


L 


he  had  loved  with  brotherly  aflfection— the  horror  of  Deloraine, 
and  hia  belief  that  the  corpse  frowned,  as  he  withdrew  the 
magic  volume  from  its  grasp,  are,  in  a  succeeding  part  of  the 
narrative,  circumstances  not  more  happily  coiodved  than  e» 
■  **Tbe  agitation  of  the  monk  at  the  sight  of  the  man  whom  \  quisitely  wrought."— CWlMoi  JUmtm 
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Yot  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd ; 
Ills  breath  came  thick,  Iiis  head  swam  round. 
When  tills  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewildered  and  muierved  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud : 
With  nyes  averted  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see, 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXL 

And  when  tlie  priest  his  death-prayer  had  pray'd, 

Thus  unto  Deloraiue  he  said : — 

"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do, 

Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue ; 

For  those,  thou  mayst  not  look  u]X)n, 

Are  gathering  fast  round  tlie  yawning  stone  1" 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

From  the  cold  Imnd  the  Mighty  Book, 

With  iron  clasp' d,  and  with  iron  bound  : 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frown*d  ;* 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light, 

Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior  s  sight. 

XXII. 
When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb, 
The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom  ; 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars  were 

few; 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew, 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  hrain, 
Tliey  hardly  might  the  jx^atern  gain. 
Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  pass'd, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall. 
Loud  soba,  and  laughter  louder,  ran, 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday, 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIIL 

**  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  said, 
**  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 

0  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St.  John, 
Foi^ve  oiu"  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done !" — 

The  Monk  retum'd  him  to  his  cell, 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 
Wlien  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell — 
The  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle  was  dead  I 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
With  liands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'd. 

i  Bee  Appendix,  Note  2  H. 

1  A  mouniain  on  the  Bonier  of  England,  nbove  JedboiiErh. 

>  "  How  lovely  and  exhilarating  is  the  fre»ih,  cool  morning 
•amlicape  which  relievei  tho  mind  after  the  horron  of  the  ipeU- 
fua  ded  touihl"— Ahica  Sbwasd. 


XXIV. 
The  Enight  breathed  free  in  the  momiDg 

wind, 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstonec 

gray, 
Wliich  girdle  round  the  fair  Abhaye ; 
For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest,   • 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twinerl 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray ; 
He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light. 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  he  might 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  gray, 

Tlie  stm  had  brighten'd  the  Cturter's'  side ; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot's  tida 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 

And  wakeu'd  every  flowed  that  blows ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale. 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose. 
And  lovelier  tlian  tlie  rose  so  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

llie  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake,^ 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  bastille ; 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 
moke, 

Wliy  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie ; 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair ; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-hoimd. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair ; 
And,  though  slie  passes  the  postern  alone. 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown  I 

XXVIL 

The  ladye  steps  m  doubt  and  dread. 

Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread 

The  lady  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound. 

Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round ; 

The  watclmiau's  bugle  is  not  blown, 

For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son; 

And  slie  glides  through  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

light 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  tine  knight. 

4  "  How  true,  iweet,  and  original  ii  this  description  of 
Maigaret  —  the  trembling  haste  with  which  ihe  aitiree  he^ 
lelf,  deacenda,   and  apeeda  to   the   bower)*'  — Amma   8v 
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xx\aii. 

The  Knight  and  ladye  fair  are  met, 

Aiid  under  the  luiwtliurirs  buu(;hs  arc  set 

A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 

Tc  meet  beneath  the  liawthorn  gi-ecn. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 

Lent  U*  her*cheek  a  livelier  red ; 

Wlien  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 

"Wlien  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  UAd, 

Tliough  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair, 

With  Margaret  of  Branksonie  might  compare ! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  metlunks  I  see 

^oa  listen  to  my  minstrelsy ; 

Tom*  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow ; 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  U»vers  in  a  dale ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  hi*«  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire, 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
djid  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  the  sigli'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  dioice  sliould  be. 

XXX. 

Alas  I  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain  I 
My  harp  has  \mt  the  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  gTHy,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold : 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXL 
Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld. 
Hie  Baron's  Dwarf  his  courser  held,' 
And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear : 

>  8m  Appendix,  KotM  S  1. 

*  The  idea  of  the  imp  <loino«ti eating  himwlf  with  the  firat 
penon  he  met,  ami  rabjecting  himHelf  to  that  one's  authority, 
M  perfectly  connonant  to  old  opinions.  Ben  Jonoon,  in  hia  play 
of  *'  Tht!  Devil  ie  an  j^n*,^*  has  founde<l  the  leadiiij;  incident 
of  that  comedy  uiion  this  article  of  the  pojialar  creed.  A 
fiend,  nyled  Pk^,  is  ambitions  for  fin^arinj;  in  the  world,  and 
petitions  his  superior  for  permission  to  exhibit  liini!>elf  npon 
earth.  The  devil  grants  him  a  day-rule,  bot  cIogH  it  with  this 
Mttdition,-* 

"  Sitan — Only  thus  more.  1  tiind  you 
fo  serve  the  fint  man  ihat  vou  meet :  and  him 


Tliat  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man, 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

llirough  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hiuiting  rode 
Through  ReedsJale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod. 

He  heard  a  voice  crv,  "  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 

And,  like  tennis-bsiU  by  racket  toss'd, 
A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  tlu-ee. 

Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 

Distorted  like  some  dwarfi^sli  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranetoun's  kni.'e. 

Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  wliit  dismay 'd ; 

Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he  radc, 
To  rid  him  of  liis  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf  ran  fou^ 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

xxxn. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said : 
Tliis  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke, 
Nor  mingled  with  tiie  meniid  flcx'k : 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd, 
And  often  rnutter'd  "  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 
He  was  wa-'^pL^lj,  arch,  and  litherlie,' 
But  well  Lord  Cranntoun  served  he : 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  shiin, 

An  it  Imd  not  been  for  his  ministry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstouu's  Qoblin-Page. 

XXXIIL 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  tliis  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Clmpel  of  the  Lowes ; 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gathered  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  conmiaud  :* 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 

IMl  show  yon  now ;  obeerre  him,  follow  him ; 
But,  once  engaged,  there  you  must  stay  and  fix.'* 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  same  play,  Pug  alludes  to  ths 
sparencBs  of  his  diet.  Mr.  Scott's  goblin,  though  "  waii))ish, 
arch,  and  litherlie,"  proves  a  faiiliful  and  honest  retainer  U. 
the  lord,  into  whose  service  he  had  introduced  himself.  Tbit 
sort  of  inconsistency  aet^tnn  al^  to  form  a  proniinanl  part  of  the 
diabolic  cnnrncter.  Thus,  in  the  romances  of  the  Round 
Table,  wc  find  Merlin,  the  son  of  a  devil,  exerting  himseh 
most  Kealonnly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  Kin^  Arthur,  tlie  chastiser  of  wrongs,  and 
the  scourge  of  the  infidels. 

*  Sec  Appendix,  Note  2  K,. 
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Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o*er  the  slain, 

Had  locked  the  source  of  softer  voe ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain. 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  dan, 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  kne^— 
"And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  father's  death  revenged  shall  be !" 
Then  £ut  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 


All  loose  her  ^negligent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slnughter*d  sire, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair : 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied ; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tidd : 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye ' 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 

With  Carr  in  arms  Ifad  stbocff 
TThen  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 

All  purple  with  their  blood ; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed,* 
Woold  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XL 
Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  camc^ 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame. 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardre  ;* 
He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name, 

Li  Padua,  fiur  beyond  the  sea.* 
Men  said,  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  cloistcT'd  hall,* 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wall  I* 

XIL 
And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow, 

He  taught  that  Ladye  fiiir, 
TUl  to  her  biddmg  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air.* 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 
Hut  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 

1  Bae  Appendix,  Note  O.  (The  name  is  spelt  diflerontly  by 
the  varioM  fiuniliee  who  bear  iu  Carr  k  Mleoted,  not  as  the 
■ion  comet,  bat  as  the  most  poetical  reading.) 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  H. 
■ee  Appendix,  Note  I. 


Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 

That  chafes  against  the  scaur's"  red  side  t 

Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  il 

Is  it  the  echo  f^om  the  rocks  f 

What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 

That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round ! 

xra. 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound. 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And,  from  the  turrets  round. 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owL 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  tliat  a  sturm  was  near, 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night ; 

But  the  night  was  still  and  dear  I 

XIV. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide. 
Chafing  with  tlie  mouutuin's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak, 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock, 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm, 

Tlie  Ladye  knew  it  well  I 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  tlie  Flood  tluit  spoke. 

And  he  called  on  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Fell 

XV. 

BIVER  fiPIBIT. 

«  Sleep's*,  thou,  brother  I"— 

MOUNTAIN  BPnilT. 

— "  Brother,  nay— 
On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill-pen, 
By  every  rill,  iu  every  glen. 
Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing, 

To  adrial  minstrelsy, 
Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing. 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up^  and  mark  their  nimble  feet  I 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet  I*'-^ 

XVL 

BIVEK  SPIBIT. 

"  Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maiden 

Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 
Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden. 

Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  boaBL 
Tell  me,  thou,  who  vieVst  the  stars, 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  8 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  &te  t 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  T-^ 


4  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 

*  First  Edition—"  St,  Keniigtnul't  hall."— St.  Mqi«» 
Kentigeme,  is  the  patron  saint  of  CUtgvm, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 
Y  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 

*  Soeiir,  a  precipitoiiB  bank  of  earthy 
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xvn. 

MOUNTAIN  SrUIT. 

*  Arthnr'B  alow  wain  his  course  doth  roll, 
Iq  otter  darknewt  round  the  pole ; 
The  Nothem  Bear  lowers  black  and  grim ; 
OriiQo's  studded  belt  is  dim ; 
Twinkling  falnt^  and  distant  far, 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

SI  maj  I  read  their  high  decree  1 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Braiiksome's  tower. 

Till  pride  be  quell*d,  and  love  be  free." 

XVIIL 
The  nnearthlj  Toices  ceast, 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast^ 

It  died  oo  the  side  of  the  hiU. 
Bat  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near ; 
•For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye*8  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbbed  high  with  pride :— * 
"  Your  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend, 

Ere  Maigaret  be  oar  foeman's  bride  T 

XIX. 
The  Ladye  soo^t  the  lofty  hall. 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay. 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all, 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play. 
A  fimcied  mosB-trooper,'  the  boy 

Hie  tnmeheon  of  a  spear  bestrode. 
And  round  the  ball,  right  merrily, 

In  mimic  foray*  rod& 
Even  bearded  knights,  in  aims  grown  old, 

afaai«  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 
Albeit  their  hearts,  of  rugged  mould. 

Were  stubbom  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gray  WBrriors  prophesied, 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 
Shoold  tame  the  Unicorn's  pride,* 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star.* 

XX. 
The  lAdye  forgot  her  purpoee  high, 

(^  moment,  and  no  more ; 
Que  mnmcgit  gaied  with  a  mother's  eye, 

As  she  pMieed  at  the  arched  door: 
Then,  from  amid  the  armed  train, 
She  call'd  to  her  William  of  Delorame.* 

'  Bee  Appendix,  Note  N. 

*  FW«y,  a  predatory  inroad. 

*  Thw  line,  of  whicli  the  metre  appeait  defectiTe,  woald 
•*Te  iu  foil  complement  of  feet  accorriin^  to  the  pronunciation 
•f  tile  poet  Irimaeif— as  all  wiio  were  familiar -witli  hi»  ntter- 
•n»  of  the  letter  r  will  l>ear  teitlmony.— Ed. 


XXL 

A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he^ 

As  e*er  couched  Border  lance  by  knee  i      ' 

Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarraa 

moss, 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  biast  blood-ho\^ds  f 
In  Eske  or  Liddel,  fords  were  nooA, 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one' 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride: 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time. 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime : 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Chimberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been, 
By  England's  King  and  Scotland's  Que 


XXIL 

"  Sir  William  of  Deloraiiie,  good  at  need, 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  thou  come  to  fcur  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  Father  well  from  me ; 
Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb : 
For  this  will  be  St  Michael's  night, 
And,  though  stars  be  dim, the  moon  is  bright; 
And  the  Croes,  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIIL 
**  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep : 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it,  Knight,  thou  must  not  look ; 
If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  I 
Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  bom." — 

XXIV. 

"  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  steed 

Which  driuks  of  the  Teviot  dear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Warrior  *gan  say, 

"  Again  will  I  be  here : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  dooft 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee."^ 

4  Bee  Appendix,  Note  O.  »  Ibid.  Note  P. 

•  Ibid.  Note  a. 

^  Wairibee,  the  place  of  executing  tlie  Border  maranden  al 
Carlisle.  The  neek-verae,  is  the  beginning  of  the  Slat  Ptalm, 
Miserere  mei,  ftc,  anciently  read  by  criminals  claiming  tiie 
beneOt  of  cleigy.    ["In  the  roogh  but  fpirited  sketch  of  tlio 
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XXV. 
Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast, 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past, 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,' 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode, 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod; 
He  pass'd  the  Peel*  of  Goldiland, 
And  croes'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand ; 
Dimly  he  yieVd  the  Moat-hill's  mound, 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round  ;• 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean.^ 

XXVL^ 

The  datteriiig  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark ; — 
**  Stand,  ho  1  thou  courier  of  the  dark." — 
'•  For  Branksome,  ho  1"  the  knight  rejoin'd. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill, 

liTorthward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslichill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way.* 

XXVIL 

A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed, 
^  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-g^h  and  corslet-band, 
Aad  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint,* 
Where  Bamhill  heVd  his  bed  of  flin^ ; 
Who  flung  his  outlawed  limbs  to  rest, 
Where  fisdcons  hang  their  giddy  nest. 
Mid  diffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy ; 
Clifi^  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn  f 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear. 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove, 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  loye  1 

xxvm. 

Unchallenged,  thence  pass'd  Deloraine, 
To  ancient  Bidders  fair  domain,^ 
Where  A  ill,  from  mountains  freed, 

mVraading  Borderer,  and  in  the  naiveti  ofhu  lant  declaration, 
the  reader  will  recognize  some  of  the  most  striking  featurea  of 
the  ancient  ballad."— •Crttico/  RevUw.'] 
^  Barbieant  the  defence  of  tha  oater  gate  of  a  feudal  oaatla. 

*  Peel,  a  Border-tower. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  R. 

*  See  Api)endix,  Note  S. 

*  An  ancient  Komon  road,  crossing  through  part  of  Rox* 
verglubira. 


Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come ; 
Kach  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam, 

like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed 
In  vain  I  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low, 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow : 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen ; 
For  he  was  barded"  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemm'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 
Yet  through  good  heart,  and  Our  Ladye's  grace 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  lauding  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head, 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon  ;* 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  mom  arose, 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  yan, 
Bore  down  Bucclench's  retiring  dan. 
Till  gallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  dear 
Reeled  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 

XXXL 

In  bitter  mood  he  spiured  fast^ 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 

Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran: 

Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  gray, 

Seem'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 

Wlien  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  lauds**  were  in  MelroM  Buag 

The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale, 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail. 

Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach'd,  'twas  sil^ica  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  walL" 

6  See  Appendix,  Note  T.  '  Ibid.  Note  V 

9  Barded,  or  barbed, — applied  to  a  horse  accoutred  with  d» 
fensivo  armor. 

*  Halidon  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessfoid  nev 
demolished.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  laji 
the  field  of  battle  betwixt  Bocclench  and  Angns,  which  if 
called  to  this  day  the  Sklrmijth  Field. — See  Appendix,  Note  D 

1"  J^nuds,  the  niidiii;;lit  iuTvice  of  the  Catholic  church. 

>*  See  Appendix.  Note  V. 
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HoLX  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 

Hie  Ma«>ter*B  fire  and  courage  fell ; 

Pejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd, 

And,  gHziug  timid  on  the  crowd. 

He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye, 

If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 

And,  diffident  of  present  praise, 

Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 

And  how  old  age,  and  wand'ring  long. 

Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 

The  DuchesS)  and  her  daughters  fiedr, 

And  every  gentle  Ixidy  there, 

Eafifa  after  each,  in  due  degree. 

Gave  praises  to  his  melody  ; 

His  hand  was  true,  liis  voice  was  dear, 

And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear. 

Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 

Alter  meet  rest,  again  began. 


Zl]t  £as  of  tl)e  Cast  itlindtrd. 


QANTO  SECOND. 


ir  thoa  wooldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright,' 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  tlie  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Stream!^  on  the  niin'd  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die  ;* 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  th«  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave. 

Then  go — but  go  alone  tlie  wliile — 

Than  View  St  David's  ruin'd  pile  ;' 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  1 

n. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there ; 
little  redc'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fiEur : 
With  da^^r's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong, 
H.  struck  fiiU  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 

1  **  Im  So  deicription  of  Melrose,  .which  introdaoe*  Ute  Spo- 
•ad  Cuito.  the  rNKler  will  obarrve  how  skilfally  the  Author 
callt  tn  the  aid  of  wntiraental  aiW>ciationa  to  heighten  the  effect 
af  tlie  piciara  which  he  piewnts  to  the  eye." — JcrraET. 

•  8m  Appendix,  Note  W. 

t  DarUl  I.  of  Scotland,  porrhaiied  the  repatatJon  of  nanctity, 
by  loaiuUof ,  and  liberally  endowing,  not  only  the  monaaU'ry 
if  ¥«liow,  b«t  ihof^  of  Kebo,  Jedbaif  h.  and  many  othen  ; 


The  porter  hurried  to  the  gat^--^ 
**  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  V* 
"  From  Brahksome,  I,"  the  warrior  cried ; 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide : 
For  Branksome's  Cliiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  slu'ino  fur  their  souls'  repose. 

nL 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod : 
The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide. 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride. 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 

"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me ; 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee. 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  monk  arose, 

With  toU  his  stiffen'd  limbs  he  rear'd ; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 


And  strangely  on  the  Knight  look'd  he, 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide ; 
"  And,  darest  thou,  W^arrior !  seek  to  see 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  f 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn ; 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known. 

Wotildst  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penanc^  drie. 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me  I" — 

VL 

•*  Penance,  father,  wiM  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 

which  led  to  the  well-kuown  observation  of  bis  raoceiBor,  thai 
be  wan  a  sore  aaint  for  the  erown. 

*  The  Bacclench  family  were  great  henofacton  to  the  Abbey 
of  Melrow>.  A*  eaily  ae  the  reign  of  Robert  IT..  Robert  Scott, 
Baron  of  Muntie^ton  and  Raiiklebam  (now  Bocclench),  gav« 
to  the  monkH  tiie  land*  of  liinkery,  in  Eiu^ck  Foroit,  pro  90 
lute  atn'mm  gua.—Chartuiary  of  Mdrosey  i^th  May,  141S. 

*  Aventatfiet  viaor  of  the  helmet. 
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For  masB  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tany, 

Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

Wlien  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray.'     ' 

OUier  prayer  can  I  none ; 

So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone.**— 

VIL 
Again  on  the  Knight  lot)k'd  the  Churchman  old, 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 
For  ho  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  gd,  the  days  that  were  long 

since  by 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 

high: — 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 
Where,  doister'd  round,  the  garden  lay  *, 
The  piUar'd  arclies  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the 
dead.' 

VIII, 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glisten'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten'd  there. 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 

Then  into  tlie  night  he  lo6ked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 

Were  dancing  in  the  glowijig  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start ;' 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 
They  enter'd  now  the  cliancel  tall ; 

The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 

Tlie  key-stone,  that  locked  each  ribbed  aisle. 

Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille  ; 

The  corbells*  were  cjirved  grotesque  and  grim ; 

And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  shafts  so  trim, 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 

>  The  cloUtcn  were  freqaently  nsed  u  places  of  MjmUare. 
A.n  instance  occun  in  Drybur^h  Abbey,  where  the  cloister  has 
KD  inscription,  bearing,  Hie  jacet /rater  Jlrekibaldus, 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

•  CorbeiU,  the  projections  from  which  the  arches  spring, 
isnally  cut  in  a  fantastic  face,  or  ma.«k. 

•  "  With  plinth  and  wiili  capital  flonrish'd  aronnd." 

First  Edition. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  Z.  ?  Ibid.  Note  2  A.  "  Ibid.  Note  2  B. 

•  ••  Bombay,  Srptembrr25. 1805.— 1  began  last  night  to  read 
Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Mins*tr<.I,  as  part  of  my  even- 
ing reaiHiign  to  ray  childn'n.  I  was  exlremcly  di'li;:litcd  by  tiie 
-MK'tK-ul  beauty  of  some  passii«{es,  Ute  Abbey  of  Mvlrose  for 


With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around,* 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had 
bound. 


Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Around  tlie  screened  altar's  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
0  gallant  Chief  of  Otterbume  1* 

And  tliine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdole  ? 
O  fading  honors  of  the  dead  1 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  I 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone* 
Tlu*ough  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done^ 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Micliael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane, 
A^d  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stidn.' 

xa 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone," — 

(A  Scottisli  montirdi  slept  below) ; 
Tims  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone : — 

"  I  was  not  alwavs  a  man  of  woe  ; 
For  Payiiim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  God : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear 

XIIL 

"  In  these  ftu-  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Micliael  Scott ;" 

example,  and  roost  of  the  prologues  to  the  cantos.  The  cot 
tume,  too,  is  admirable.  The  tone  is  antique ;  and  It  might 
be  read  for  inntruction  as  a  picture  of  the  manner*  of  the  mid 
die  agn."  "  Ji'oonnber  2,  1805.— We  are  perfectly  enchanted 
with  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  He  is  surely 
the  man  born  at  last  to  translate  the  fliad.  Are  not  the  good 
part*  of  his  poem  the  most  Homeric  of  any  thing  in  our  laif 
gnage  T  There  are  tedious  passages,  and  so  are  there  in  Ho* 
mer.'*— Sir  James  Mackintobu,  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  254.  2G2. 

i>  A  large  marble  stone,  in  tlic  chancel  of  Melrose,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  monument  of  Alexander  II.,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  eariy  kiii;»a  ;  othcn  pay,  it  in  the  resting-place  of  Waldeve^ 
one  of  the  early  abbots,  who  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

11  See  Appendix,  Note  2  C. 
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A  wisard,  of  auch  dreaded  fiune, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave,* 
Dim  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 

Hie  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  I* 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  deft  Eildon  hills  in  three,* 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb    of 
stone: 
Bat  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart 
within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 
"When  Michael  lay  on  lus  dying  bed, 
His  conscience  was  awakened : 
He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed. 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  oome  with  speed : 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose, 
But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  dose. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said. 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid ; 
They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy  nave, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

'I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book; 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome*s  need : 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er, 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  boned  him  on  St.  Michael's  night, 

When  the  bell  toU*d  one,  and  the  moon  was 

bright, 
And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red. 
Thai  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him  wave, 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

XVL 

*  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  I 
Btnuige  sounda  along  the  chancel  pass*d, 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast" — 

— 6till  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  toU'd 

one ! — 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed  ; 
Yet  90fnewhat  was  he  chiU'd  with  dread. 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

1  8m  Appmdlx,  Nota  8  D.  t  Ibid.  Note  2  E. 

■  Bee  Appendix,  Note  2  F.  *  Ibid.  Note  2  6. 

*  Orig.-^A  bar  fram  tkenee  the  wairior  took. 


'  **  Tbe  a^taiion  of  the  monk  at  the  eight  of  the  man  whom 

4 


XVIL 
"  Lo,  Warrior !  now,  the  Gross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Witliin  it  burns  a  wondrous  light. 
To  chase  the  spirits  tliat  love  the  night : 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  sliall  be.''^ — 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone, 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon : 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron  bar  the  Wturior  took  f 
And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  with^d  hand^ 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIIL 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 

His  sinewy  frame  o*er  ^e  grave-stone  bent ; 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain. 

Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  raini 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 

How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 

Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roo( 

And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof  I 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light. 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on  the  dark-broVd  Warrior's  mail, 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  theur  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea : 

His  left  hand  held  lus  Book  of  Might ; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee « 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 
At  whidi  the  fellcst  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace.* 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Delorame 
Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 
And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 

he  had  loved  with  brotherly  aflTection — ^the  horror  of  Deloraine, 
and  hie  belief  that  the  oorpee  frowned,  ae  he  withdrew  the 
magic  votame  from  its  grasp,  are,  in  a  eaoceeding  part  of  the 
narrative,  circnmetancee  not  more  happily  conceived  tluut 
qnisitely  wrought." — Critieat  Rni9» 
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Ftir  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray .^    ' 

Otlier  prayer  can  I  none ; 

So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  bo  gone."— 

VIL 
Again  on  the  Ejiight  look'd  the  Chimshman  <dd, 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long 

since  by 
"When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 

high: — 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way, 
Where,  cloistered  round,  tlie  garden  lay ; 
The  pillor'd  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the 
dead.* 

VIII. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glisten'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten'd  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-ardies  as  fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 

Then  into  the  night  he  lo6ked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 

Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  hod  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start ;' 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  sliot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  norUicrn  light. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clendied  postern  door. 
They  enter  d  now  the  chancel  tall ; 

The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 

The  key-stone,  that  locked  each  ribbed  aisle. 

Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille  ; 

The  corbells*  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim ; 

And  the  pilliu's,  with  clustered  shafts  so  trim, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 

>  The  cloiBten  were  frequently  lued  u  places  of  lepnltnre. 
A.n  iiutanoe  ocean  in  Drybargh  Abbey,  where  the  cloister  hu 
KD  iiMeription,  bearing,  Hie  jacet  f rater  Archibaliua. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

*  CorMltt  the  im)jet>tions  from  which  the  archea  spring, 
iMoally  cut  in  a  fanla»tic  face,  or  mank. 

*  **  Withp/tfttA  and  with  capital  flonrish'd  around. '* 

Firni  Edition. 

*  See  Appendix.  Note  Z.  ?  Ibid.  Note  2  A.  *^  Ibid.  Note  3  B. 

*  "  Bombay y  Srptcmbrr^.  lfiO.5. — 1  began  last  night  to  read 
Walter  Sfoli'^  Lay  of  the  La.«*i  Miru«trt;l,  as  part  of  my  even- 
ing reading*  lo  my  children.  T  was  extremely  dflij:ht«Hi  by  the 
-MH-tii:il  Leauty  of  some  pa.<»a^es,  the  Abboy  of  Melrose  for 


With  base  and  with  capital  flonrish'd  around,' 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lanoes  which  garlands  had 
bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  Kmner  riven, 
Shook  to  tlie  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Aronnd  the  screened  altar's  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterbume  I* 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale  P 
0  fading  honors  of  the  dead  1 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  1 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone' 
Tlirough  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  fohaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done^ 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  moiiy  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 

Whose  unage  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Trimnphant  Michael  brandislied. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane, 
Afid  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain.* 

XIL 

Tliey  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone," — 

(A  Scottisli  monarch  slept  below) ; 
Thus  spoke  the  Mouk,  in  solemn  tone : — 

"  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe  ; 
For  Payiiim  countries  I  have  trod, 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  Gk>d : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  anns  appear, 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear* 

XIIL 

"  In  these  ftu-  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Micliael  Soott ;" 

example,  and  most  of  the  prologues  to  the  cantos.  The  cot 
tame,  too,  is  admirable.  The  tone  is  antique ;  and  It  might 
be  read  for  iiiHtruction  as  a  picture  of  the  mani^ers  of  the  mid 
die  aged.*'  "  A'ooon^n*  S,  1805. — We  are  perfectly  enchanted 
with  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  He  is  surely 
the  man  bom  at  last  to  translate  the  Iliad.  Are  not  the  good 
part»  of  his  poem  the  mo^t  Horapric  of  any  thing  in  our  lan- 
guage T  There  are  tedious  paasages,  and  so  are  there  in  Ho* 
nier." — Sir  Jamks  Mackintusu,  LiJ'e,  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  S63. 

>A  A  large  marble  stone,  in  the  chancel  of  Melrose,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  monument  of  Alexander  II.,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  early  kin<?s ;  others  say.  it  is  the  rest iiig-j>! ace  of  Waldere^ 
oue  of  the  early  abbots,  who  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

i>  See  Appendix,  Note  2  C. 
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A  wisard,  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
Tbat  whtm,  in  Salamanca's  cave,* 
Elim  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  f 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
Tbe  words  tliat  deft  Eildon  hills  in  three,' 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb   of 
stone: 
Hat  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And  for  having  bat  thought  them  my  heart 
within, 

A  treble  penance  must  b^  done. 

XIV. 

*  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed, 
Hk  conscience  was  awakened : 

He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed : 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose. 
But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  dose. 
Tbe  words  may  not  again  be  said, 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid ; 
They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy  nave, 
And  pQe  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

"I  swore  to  buiy  his  Mighty  Book; 

Thai  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need  : 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o*er, 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  St  Michael's  night. 

When  the  bell  toU'd  one,  and  the  moon  was 

bright. 
And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red, 
That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him  wave. 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

XVL 

*  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  I 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd, 
Tbe  banners  waved  without  a  blast" — 
—Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  tolled 

one  ! — 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurred  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chilled  with  dread. 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

1  8m  Appendix,  Note  9  D.  •  Ibid.  Note  3  E. 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  S  F.  *  Ibid.  Note  8  G. 

'  Orif.-^A  biirfrom  thenee  the  warrior  took. 

'  "  The  agitation  of  the  monk  at  the  sight  of  the  man  whom 

4 


XVIL 
"  Lo,  Warrior !  now,  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Witliin  it  burtis  a  wondrous  light, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night : 
That  lamp  sliall  burn  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be."* — 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone. 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon : 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took  f 
And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  with^d  handi 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVHL 
With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  ^e  grave-stone  bent ; 
Witli  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  raia 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously. 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 
And  through  the  galleries  &r  aloof ! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light. 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's  mail, 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea : 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might ; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  liis  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee . 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  fellcst  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grao&* 

XX 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  tlirough  tlie  battle's  bloody  plain. 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 
And  neiUier  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 

he  had  loved  with  brotlierly  affection — ^the  horror  of  Delorune, 
and  hit  belief  that  the  oorpae  frowned,  as  he  withdrew  the 
magio  volame  from  its  grasp,  are,  in  a  eacceeding  part  of  tho 
narrative,  circnnurtanceH  not  more  happily  conceived  tluut 
qnisiiely  wronght."— On'ticaJ  Rnitm 
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Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own*d ; 
Hia  breath  came  thick,  liis  head  swam  round, 
When  tills  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bc'wilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud : 
With  nyes  averted  prayed  lie ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXL 

And  when  the  priest  liis  death-prayer  had  pray'd, 

ITius  unto  Deloroine  he  said : — 

"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do, 

Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue ; 

For  those,  tliou  mayst  not  look  upon, 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  P 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

From  the  cold  liand  the  Mighty  Book, 

With  iron  clanp'd,  and  with  iron  bound  : 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frown'd  ;* 

But  the  ghire  of  the  sepulchral  Iii(ht, 

Perchance,  liad  dazzled  the  warrior  s  sight. 

XXIL 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb, 

Tlie  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom  ; 

For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  tlie  stars  were 

few; 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew, 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 
They  hardly  might  the  ix>atern  gain. 
*Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  passed. 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small, 
Which  at  mid-height  tlu*ead  the  chancel  wall. 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday, 
Because  the<e  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

xxin. 

**  Now,  hie  thee  hence,'*  the  Father  said, 

**  And  when  we  are  on  death-biid  laid, 

O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St.  John, 

Forgive  om*  souls  for  the  deed  we  liave  done  I" — 

ITbe  Monk  retum'd  him  to  his  cell. 

And  many  a  prayer  and  poiuuicc  sped ; 

When  tlie  convent  met  at  the  n(X)ntide  bell — 
The  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  was  dead  1 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
With  hand*  closp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'A 

t  Bee  Appendix,  Note  2  H. 

*  A  mooniam  on  the  Bonier  of  Englftnd,  above  Jedbui^h. 

*  "How  lovely  and  exhilarating  is  the  Tmh,  cool  morning 
'amlflcape  which  relisvee  the  roind  after  the  horron  of  th«  tpell- 
fva  ded  touibl"— -Axna  Sxwakd. 


xxrv. 

The  Enight  breathed  free  in  the  moming 

wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find : 
He  was  gkd  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstonec 

Wliich  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye ; 

For  tlie  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest,   « 

Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 

And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined. 

Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 

Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 

Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray ; 

He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light. 

And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  he  might. 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheyiot  gray. 

The  sun  liad  brighten'd  the  Carter's*  side ; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot's  tida 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 

And  waken'd  every  flowed  that  blows ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  {mle, 

And  spread  hej-  breast  the  moimtain  rose. 
And  lovelier  tlian  the  rose  so  red. 

Yet  paler  tlian  the  violet  pale, 
She  earl}''  left  her  slee])less  bed. 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVL 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake,* 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie ; 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 
make, 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie ; 
Wliy  does  slie  stop,  and  look  often  around. 

As  slie  glides  down  the  secret  stair ; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-hoimd. 

As  he  rouses  hun  up  from  his  lair ; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone. 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown  ? 

XXVII. 

The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 

Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread 

The  lady  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound, 

Lest  his  voice  sliould  waken  the  castle  ronnd ; 

The  watehmau's  bugle  is  not  blown. 

For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son; 

And  she  glides  thn)ugh  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

light 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  tine  knight 

<  "  How  tnia,  tweet,  and  original  is  thi«  description  of 
Maigaret — the  trembling  haste  with  which  the  attirea  he^ 
self,  deaeendB,   and  tpeeda  to   tba   bowarl"  — Auna   8«* 

WAM9, 
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xxvm. 

The  Knight  and  la<lye  fair  are  met, 

And  under  the  liaw thorn's  bouglis  arc  set. 

A  fairer  jxiir  were  never  seen 

To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  {^reen. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  luved  in  hall : 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 

Lent  tft  her -cheek  a  livelier  red ; 

When  the  half  si^h  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 

Wlien  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told, 

Tliouj^h  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 

With  Margaret  of  Brauksc>me  might  compare  I 

xxrx. 

And  no-w,  fair  dames,  metliinks  I  see 

Voa  listen  to  my  minstrelsy ; 

Tour  wavuig  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  buow  ; 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire, 
Bat  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
^d  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  die  sigh'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; — 
Yet.  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

AUts !  fair  damea.  your  hopes  are  vain  I 
My  liarp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove : 
Hy  hairs  ore  gray,  my  luubs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  vems  are  cold : 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXL 
Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o*er  by  eld, 
Hie  Baroo^B  Dwarf  his  courser  held,^ 
And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear : 

1  See  Appendix.  Note  9  I. 

*  The  idea  of  the  imp  domesticating  him<«>ir  with  the  fint 
pcnon  be  met,  and  fnbjectrng  himwif  '.o  that  one's  authority, 
k  perfectly  eomonaat  to  old  opiaiona.  Ben  JoiM>n,  in  hw  piay 
of  "  Tkf  Dnsil  is  an  JIa»,^*  haa  foanded  the  leadint;  inrident 
ef  that  comedy  apon  this  article  of  the  ]iO|iaIar  creed.  A 
iood,  nylcd  Pu^,  is  ambitions  for  fx^nnn^  in  the  world,  and 
pcmionB  hb  raperior  for  perminion  lu  exhibit  hinii^lf  npon 
**>th.  The  devil  grant*  him  a  day -rule,  but  c\o\ga  it  with  this 
iitioo.~ 

"  Hntan—OxAy  thvs  more,  1  bind  yon 
To  senre  the  fint  man  that  voa  meet :  and  him 


That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  nmn, 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-huuting  rode 
Through  Keedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trod. 

He  heard  a  voice  crv,  "  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 

And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss'd, 
A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  tliree. 

Made  from  the  gnrse  tliis  elfin  shape. 

Distorted  hke  some  dwarfish  ape, 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 

Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  whit  dLsmay'd ; 

Tis  said  tliat  five  good  miles  he  rade. 
To  rid  him  of  lus  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf  ran  fou^ 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXIT. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said : 
Tliis  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  Uie  meniid  flock : 
And  oft  apart  liis  arms  he  toss'd, 
And  often  rnutter'd  "  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 
He  was  waapush,  arch,  and  litherlie,' 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he : 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  f:iin ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 

An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin- Page. 

XXXIIL 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  hira  tliis  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Cliapel  of  the  Lowes ; 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye's  lake. 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vowsw 
But  tlie  Ladye  of  Branksome  gatherM  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command :' 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 
And  thither  came  Jolm  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 

I'll  show  yoa  now  ;  obsenre  him,  follow  him ; 
Bnt,  onoe  engaged,  tJiere  yon  must  stay  and  fix." 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  same  play,  Pug  alludes  to  th« 
sparencsB  of  iiis  diet.  Mr.  Scott's  goblin,  though  "  waaipish, 
arch,  niid  llthertie,"  proves  a  faithful  and  honcnt  retainer  u 
the  lord,  into  whose  service  he  hafi  introduced  himMelf.  Thif 
sort  of  inconaistency  seems  nLv  to  form  a  prominent  part  of  the 
diabolic  cnnracter.  Tiius,  in  the  romances  of  the  Round 
Table,  we  find  Merlin,  the  son  of  a  devil,  exerting  hiraMlt 
most  Kealously  in  tiie  cauiie  of  virtue  and  religion,  the  iriend 
and  counsellor  of  K\n^  Arthur,  the  chastiifer  of  wrongs,  and 
the  scourge  of  the  infidels. 

>  Sec  Appendix,  Note  2  K 
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CANTO  lU 


Through  Douglas-burn,  up  Yarrow  stream,' 
Their  horses  prance,  their  hmces  gleaiu. 
They  came  to  St  Mary's  Like  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Bturon  away. 
Tliey  bum'd  the  chapel  fur  very  rage, 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstouu's  Goblin-Page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood, 
The  Baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 
The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high, 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly ; 
Ko  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigli. 
Fair  Margaret  through  tlie  hazel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cu«hat-<iove :' 
The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  reiu ; 
Vaulted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain. 
And,  pondering  deep  that  mumiiig's  scene. 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  greea 


While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthened  tale, 
The  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail : 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page. 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine, 
Tlie  blood  of  Velez*  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  liigh. 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  tlie  Duchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  sou  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smil'd  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
The  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quiiff'd ; 
And  he,  embolden'd  by  the  draught, 
L<x>k'd  gayly  back  to  tliem,  and  luugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul ; 
A  livelier,  lighter  prelude  ran, 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


^t  Cos  of  ti)e  last  iHinBtrel. 


CANTO  THTKD. 


Akd  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old. 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dead. 


*  S«e  notet  on  Tk9  Dou^aa  Tragedy  in  the  Mioit/elsy, 
«oU  iii.  p.  3.— Ed. 

*  W<wd-plgeon. 


And  that  I  might  not  sii^  of  love  I— 
How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme. 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream. 

So  foul,  so  fidse  a  recreant  prove  I 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  I 

n. 

In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  ahepher^l's  reed , 

In  war,  lie  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  ihe  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above ; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

in. 

So  thought  Lord  Oanstoun,  as  I  ween. 

While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene, 

He  rode  through  Brauksome's  hawtJioru  greea 

But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill. 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  dun. 

When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dupple-gray, 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splashed  with  clay , 

His  armor  red  with  many  a  stain : 
He  scem'd  in  sudi  a  weary  p%ht. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 

For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 
But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  siuiny  beam, 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baron's  crest  ;* 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest 

Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and  high, 
Tliat  mark'd  the  foemeu's  feud;U  hute ; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply. 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe, 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  around, 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

He  sigVd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer ; 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint, 

Tlie  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fiiir. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd  nor  pray'd. 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  coll'd  to  aid ; 
But  he  stoop'd  liis  head,  and  amch'd  his  spear, 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 

s  The  erect  of  the  Cranstonns,  in  allnrinn  *o  their  name,  u  a 
crane  dormant,  holding  a  atone  in  hit  foo^,  with  an  emphatic 
bonier  motto,  Thou  ahalt  v>ant  ere  I  K<t%^ 
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The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 

Would  not  yield  to  imchristen'd  hand. 

Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder-doud. 

Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 

With  the  BorJerer's  curdled  gore ; 

VL 

A  moment  then  the  volimie  spread, 

Stem  WHS  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent  1 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read : 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 

It  liad  much  of  glamour*  might, 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail, 

Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  ou  the  gale ; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 

Tke  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 

A  sheeling"  seem  a  palace  large, 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail ; 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth- 

'ihrough  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton,  past, 

All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth.* 

Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last — 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast. 

X. 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

He  had  not  read  another  spell. 

I>own  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

When  on  liis  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 

Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  liim  on  the  plain. 

The  Baron  onward  passed  his  course ; 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

Nor  knew — so  giddv  roll*d  his  brain — 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay*d. 

His  foe  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  muttcr'd,  and  no  more, 

VII. 

"  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  T — 

But  when  he  rein'd  his  courser  round. 

No  more  the  Ellin  Page  durst  try 

And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  prj*-; 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay, 

The  clasps,  though  smeared  with  Christian  gora 

He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

And  there  beside  the  wamor  stay, 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 

And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state, 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke. 

And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 

Hi9  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive.* 

For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  ho  loved. 

"This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay : 

XL 

No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 

Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd. 

TTnleee  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 

To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 

Hhnrt  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 

VIIL 

He  led  lum  into  Branksome  Hall, 

Away  m  flpeed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 

The  Goblin  Page  behind  abode ; 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 

His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  witlistood. 

There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 

Ihoogfa  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 

As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 

Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower  *, 

The  dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  1 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 

Hucb  he  marvell'd  a  knight  of  pride, 

And  the  dour  might  not  be  opened, 

like  a  book-boeom'd  priest  should  ride :' 

He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound, 

Whate'er  he  did  of  granuiryc,* 

Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

Was  always  done  maliciously ; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground. 

IX 

And  the  blood  weU'd  freshly  from  the  woond 

Hie  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp, 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp : 

XIL 

For  when  the  first  he  had  undone,* 

As  he  repaas'd  the  outer  court, 

It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

He  spied  tlie  fair  young  child  at  sport: 

Those  n-QQ  clasps,  that  iron  band. 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood ; 

s  8m  A|>|Nndis,  Note  8  L. 

a  A  aheplMid*t  hat.             *  Bm  Appmdiz,  Note  S  BC. 

1                       •  Macieal  ddwtoa 

■Ibid.  Note SN.                 CMacIo 
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CANTO  III. 


For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 
He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 
Seem'd  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 
L<»d  liira  forth  to  the  wooils  to  play ; 
0)1  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

XIII. 
lie  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell, 

Until  tlicy  came  to  a  woodhmd  brook; 
Tlic  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell,* 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  ho  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child ; 
Or,  with  liis  fingers  long  and  lejui, 
Had  strangled  him  in  fionflLsli  spleen : 
But  liis  awful  mother  he  liad  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited ; 
So  lie  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  tlie  forest  wild ; 
Tlie  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cros8*d, 
And  laugh'd,  and  shouted,  "  Lost  I  lost  I  lost !" 

XIV. 

Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change, 

And  frighten'd  as  a  child  might  be. 
At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange, 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramaryc. 
The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower ; 

And  when  at  leny^th,  with  trombling  pace, 
He  sought  to  find  where^5ranksome  lay. 

He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  face, 
Ghiie  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Tims,  starting  oft,  he  journey'd  on. 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
F«)r  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

And  hark !  and  hark  I  the  dccpmouthed  bark 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher: 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound, 
HU  tawny  muzzle  track'd  tlie  ground, 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  he. 
He  flew  at  liim  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy, 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire, 
His  wet  cheek  glow'd  'twixt  fear  and  ire  I 
He  faced  the  blood -hound  manfullv, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 

1  S«6  Appendix,  Note  3  O. 


At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring ; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay'd. 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string ; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "  Shoot  not,  hoy  1 
Ho  1  shoot  not,  Edward— 'Tis  a  boy  1" 

XVI. 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood, 

And  quell'd  the  ban-dog's  ire : 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good, 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  dear, 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close, 

Set  off  liis  sun-bum'd  face : 
Old  Englxmd's  sign,  St.  George's  cross, 

HIh  barret-cap  did  grace ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side. 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied ; 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVIL 

His  Idrtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

ReacJi'd  scantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he  ; 
His  buckler,  scarce  in  breadth  a  span. 

No  larger  fencx?  had  he  ; 
He  never  crmnt^'d  liun  a  man, 

W^ould  strike  below  the  knee  :* 
His  slackenM  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leasli,  that  was  his  blood-hound's  band 

XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fiair  child  tuwm, 
But  held  him  with  Iiis  powerful  arm. 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee , 
For  the  Red-Crass  spied  he, 
Tlie  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
"Now,  by  St.  George,"  the  archer  cries, 
"  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize  I 
Tliis  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  fr«e. 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree." 

XIX. 

**  Yes  1  I  am  come  of  high  degree, 
For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Bucdencfa ; 

And  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue  I 

For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speed, 

•  Bee  Appandiz,  Noie  9  P 
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And  WflUam  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 

XXIIL 

And  every  Soott  from  Esk  to  Tweed ; 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 

And  if  tlK»a  dost  not  let  me  go. 

And  with  a  diarm  she  8tjinch  d  tlie  blocd  ;* 

Destptte  thy  arrows^  and  thy  bow, 

She  bade  the  gasli  be  cleansed  and  bound : 

▼U  hare  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow !"~- 

No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood ; 

But  she  lias  ta'en  the  broken  lancu, 

XX. 

And  wash'd  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 

"  Gramercy,  for  thy  good-will,  fair  boy  I 

And  salved  the  spUnter  o'er  and  o'er.* 

My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 

"William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance, 

But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  dan. 

Whune'er  she  tum'd  it  round  and  round, 

And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 

Twisted  OS  if  she  gall'd  his  wound. 

And  ever  comest  to  thy  command, 

Then  to  lier  maidens  she  did  say, 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  or- 

That he  should  be  whole  man  and  soimd. 

der; 

Witluu  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 

Mv  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand. 

Full  long  she  toil'd  ;  for  slie  did  rue 

Thoult  noake  them  w(a-k  upon  the  Border. 

Misliap  to  friend  ^o  stuut  and  true. 

Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  me, 

For  gcMid  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see  ; 

XXIV.» 

I  tJiink  our  work  is  well  begun. 

So  pass'd  the  dav — the  evening  fell. 

When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  sod.'* 

Twas  near  tlio  time  of  curfew  bell ; 

• 

The  air.  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm. 

XXT. 

The  stream  was  smotrtli,  the  dew  was  balm ; 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 

E'en  the  nule  watchman,  on  the  tower, 

In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay, 

Eiijoy*d  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour. 

For  M>  the  Dwarf  liis  part  did  play ; 

Far  more  fair  Mivgarct  loved  and  blcss'd 

And,  in  the  shape  of  Uiat  young  boy. 

Tlie  hour  of  ailence  and  of  rest. 

He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 

On  the  liigh  turret  i^itting  lone. 

The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 

She  waked  at  titne.s  the  lute's  soft  tone; 

He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew ; 

Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  betwi^en 

Xav,  mme  of  them  he  wellnigh  elew. 

Tliought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 

He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 

Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  Umd, 

And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire, 

Her  fiiir  dieek  rested  on  lior  hand, 

He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandolier,' 

Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar. 

And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbuteer.* 

For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said, 

The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 

XXV. 

Till  many  of  the  castle  guess'd, 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchryat  Pen, 

That  the  young  Baron  was  possess'd  I 

Tliat  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  hght. 

XXIL 

Shakes  its  liK>se  tresses  on  the  night  i 

Well  I  ween  the  charm  he  held 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  \ — 

The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  di^pell'd ; 

0,  'tis  the  beacon-biaze  of  war  1 

But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 

Scarce  coidd  she  draw  her  tighten'd  breath. 

To  tend  the  wounded  Delornine. 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  1 

Mudi  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  lie, 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretch'd  alcxig; 

XXVI. 

She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 

The  Warder  view'd  it  blading  strong, 

Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper  wrong; 

And  blew  his  war-not«  loud  and  long. 

Because,  despite  her  precept  dread, 

Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 

Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read ; 

Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around 

But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood, 

The  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall, 

And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 

1  B«mdditr,  belt  for  canying  ammviiiUon. 

•  "  Ai  anothnr  illustration  of  the  prodigions  improvement 

>  Hackbmtter^  manketeor. 

which  the  style  of  the  old  romance  is  capable  of  rweivinj  from 

a  more  liberal  adroi*!tire  of  pathetic  sentiments  and  gentle 

■  Sm  Appendix,  Koto  S  O. 

afTections,  we  insert  the  following  passage  [Stanzas  xxiv.  to 

xxvii.],  wfaAw>  the  effect  of  the  pictare  is  finely  assisted  by  tba 

«Qil.llol0S]L 

oontraat  of  its  two  nomtNinmeats.*'  —  JirrRET. 
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scorrs  poetical  works. 


CAXTO  r. 


XXV. 
Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast, 
And  Boon  the  steep  descent  he  past, 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,' 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode, 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod; 
He  pass'd  the  PeeP  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borihwick's  roaring  strand ; 
Dimly  he  Tiew*d  the  Moat-hill's  mound, 
Wliere  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round  ;■ 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  niglit ; 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean.* 

XXVL^ 
The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark ; — 
"  Stand,  ho  1  thou  courier  of  the  dark." — 
"  For  Branksome,  ho  1'*  the  knight  rejoin'd. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  beliind. 
He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill, 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  HorsliehiU  ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way* 

XXVII 
A  moment  now  he  slack'd  liis  speed, 
^  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band, 
And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint,* 
Where  Bamhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flin^ ; 
Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest, 
Where  Mcons  hang  their  giddy  nest. 
Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  liis  prey  could  spy ; 
Clifi^,  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn  ? 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove, 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  loye  I 

xxvm. 

Unchallenged,  thence  pass'd  Deloraine, 
To  ancient  Riddel's  fair  domain,'' 
Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 

mkranding  Borderer,  and  in  the  na'iveti  of  hin  last  declaration, 
tile  reader  will  recognize  some  of  tlie  moet  striking  featores  of 
the  ancient  \Mnd.'*— Critical  Review.^ 
1  Barbican t  the  defence  of  the  oaler  gate  of  a  fendal  oaatle. 

*  Pe«/,  a  Border>tower. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  R. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  S. 

A  An  ancient  Roman  road,  croning  tliroagh  part  of  Rox- 
VQiflishire. 


Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come ; 
Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  1  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad. 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low, 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow : 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen ; 
For  he  was  barded"  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemm'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  pliune,  I  say 
Was  daggled  by  the  dasliing  spray ; 
Yet  through  good  heart,  and  Our  Ladye's  grao€ 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  tlie  march-man  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon  ;* 

For  on  Iiis  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallowed  mom  arose, 
Wlien  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  yan. 
Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring  dan, 
Till  gallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  dear 
Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 

XXXL 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast^ 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 

Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran: 

Like  some  taU  rock  with  lichens  gray, 

Seem'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  lauds**  were  in  MehroM  sung 

The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale, 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fisul. 

Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach'd,  'twas  silence  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  walL^' 

0  See  Appendix,  Note  T.  '  Ibid.  Note  U 

s  Barded,  or  bartied, — applied  to  a  hone  accoutred  with  d» 
fensivc  armor. 

*  Halidon  wai  an  ancient  eeat  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford  noM 
demolinhed.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  lay 
the  field  of  battle  Iietwixt  Buci'leach  and  Angus,  which  if 
called  to  this  day  the  Skirmuh  Field. — See  Appendix,  Note  D 

'<)  J.auda,  the  midnight  service  of  the  CathoUo  church. 

11  See  Appendix.  Note  V. 


CASTO  n. 


THE  LAY  OF  TilE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


2& 


Hiaai  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 

Tlie  Master*8  fire  and  courage  fell ; 

DejecteiUy,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 

And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 

He  seemed  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 

If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 

And,  diffident  of  present  praise, 

Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 

And  how  old  age,  and  wand'ring  long. 

Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 

The  Duchess,  and  her  daughters  fieur. 

And  every  gentle  lady  tliere, 

Each  after  each,  in  due  degree, 

Gave  praises  to  his  melody  ; 

His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear, 

And  much  they  long  d  the  rest  to  hear. 

Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 

After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


Cl)e  £as  of  tl)e  Cast  iirmstrd. 


CANTO  SECOND. 


ir  thoa  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright,^ 

Oo  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout^  tiie  ruins  gray. 

When  tlie  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And' each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ;' 

^lien  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Tlien  go— but  go  alone  the  wliile — 

Then  view  St  David's  ruin'd  pile  * 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fiair  1 

n. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there ; 
little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fiEur : 
With  da£:^er's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong, 
H.  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  fuU  long. 

1  "  In  .be  deicription  of  Melrom,  .which  intrcNlacM  tlie  Seo- 
Canto,  tlie  reader  will  observe  how  BkilCally  the  Autiior 
calh  io  the  aid  of  wnti mental  a^iociations  to  heighten  tiie  effect 
of  the  pictw  which  he  pieienls  to  the  eye.** — JcrraET. 

a  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

V  David  I.  of  Scotland,  pnrchawd  the  lepatation  of  nnctity, 
9f  loatiditif,  and  liberally  endowing,  not  only  the  monastery 
<>f  Me}ro«e,  fcot  thof^  of  Kelao,  Jedboif  h,  and  many  othen  ; 


The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 
**  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  V* 
"  From  Brahksome,  I,"  the  warrior  cried ; 
And  straight  the  w^ickct  open'd  wide : 
For  Branksome's  Cliiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose  *, 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  slu-ine  for  their  souls'  repose. 

HL 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  lus  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 
And  noiseless  step,  the  patli  he  trod : 
The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide, 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride, 
Till,  stooping  low  hb  lofty  crest. 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 

"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me ; 

Says,  tliat  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee. 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  monk  arose, 

With  toil  his  stiffen'd  limbs  he  rear'd ; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 


And  strangely  on  the  Knight  look'd  he, 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide ; 
"  And,  darest  thou.  Warrior  1  seek  to  see 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  f 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent. 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn ; 
For  tlu-eescore  years,  in  penance  spent. 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn ; 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known. 

Wouldst  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penancQ  drie, 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me  I" — 

VL 

•*  Penance,  father,  wiH  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 

which  led  to  the  well-known  obnervation  of  his  succeRBor,  thai 
be  wan  a  sore  saint  for  the  crown. 

<  The  Bncclench  family  were  great  benefacton  to  the  Abbey 
of  Melnone.  An  early  as  the  reign  of  Robert  IT..  Robert  Scott, 
Baron  of  Munliexton  and  Ranklebum  (now  Bucclench),  gav« 
to  the  monks  the  landR  of  Hiakery.  in  Ettrick  ForeHt,  jrro  a» 
lute  animm  «a«. — Chartnlary  of  Meirose^  28th  May,  141S. 

*  Jiventa^Sf  Ttsor  of  the  helmet. 
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SSCJOTT'S  POKTiCAL   WOKK8. 


CANTO  li. 


F«ir  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around,* 

Sjtve  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

Seem*d  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray.'    ' 

bound. 

Other  prayer  can  I  none ; 

So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone  " — 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  Kmner  riven, 

VII 

Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Again  on  the  Knight  louk'd  the  Churchman  old, 

Around  t)ie  screened  altar's  pale ; 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 

And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum, 

For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

0  gallant  Chief  of  Otterbume  !* 

And  he  thought  on  the  daya  that  were  long 

And  tliine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale  P 

since  by 

0  fading  honors  of  the  dead  1 

When  his  Uinbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  waa 

0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  1 

high : — 

Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 

XL 

Wliere,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay ; 
The  pillar'd  arclies  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the 
dead.* 

VIII. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright. 
Glistened  with  tlie  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten'd  tliere, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 

Then  into  tlio  night  he  lo6ked  forth ; 
And  red  aud  bright  the  streamers  light 

Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

Vhe  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start  ;* 
Sudden  the  flying  jemiet  wheel. 
And  hurl  tlie  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  tluit  ^liot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  nortliem  light. 

IX. 

By  a  stecl-denched  postern  door. 
They  entered  now  Uie  chancel  tall ; 

The  darkened  roof  rose  liigh  alcK)f 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 

The  key-stone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aisle, 

Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille  ; 

The  corbells*  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim ; 

And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  sliaft^  so  trim, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 

>  The  cloisten  were  freqaently  ued  u  places  of  mpaltnre. 
A.n  initance  occurs  in  Drybargh  Abbey,  where  the  cloister  has 
in  inscription,  bearing.  Hie  jacet /rater  JStxhibtUdus, 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

•  CorbelU,  the  projections  from  which  the  arches  spring, 
iNunlly  cat  in  a  fantastic  face,  or  moslc. 

•  •«  With  plinth  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around.'* 

Firti  Edition. 

•  See  Appendix.  Note  Z.  ?  Ibid.  Notc2  A.  •*  Ibid.  Note  SB. 

•  •*  Bombay,  Srptrmbrr^.  1805. — I  began  last  night  to  read 
Walter  Scott'*  Lay  of  the  Last  Miri<lrtl,  as  part  of  my  even- 
ing readings  to  my  childr..'n,  I  wa*i  extremely  d«liplit«i  by  Uie 
-vK'tu  al  beauty  of  some  passa:^,  tlie  Abbey  of  Melrose  for 


The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone' 
Tlu-ough  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  &iry'8  band 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done^ 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  man}*^  a  propliet,  and  many  a  saint^ 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
FuU  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane, 
Afkd  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain.* 

XXL 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone,**-— 

(A  Scottinli  monarch  slept  below) ; 
Tims  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone : — 

"  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe  ; 
For  Payiiim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  God : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear 

XIIL 

**  In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  tlie  wondrous  Micliuel  Scott ;" 

example,  and  mon  of  the  prologues  to  the  cantos.  The  cot 
tome,  too,  is  admirable.  The  lone  is  antique ;  and  H  might 
lie  read  for  instruction  as  a  picture  of  the  mannem  of  the  mid 
die  agns."  "  November  2,  1805.— We  are  perfectly  enchanted 
with  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  He  is  surely 
the  man  bom  at  last  to  translate  the  Iliad.  Are  not  the  good 
part»  of  his  poem  the  mo«t  Homeric  of  any  thing  in  our  lan- 
guage ?  There  are  tedious  passages,  and  so  are  there  in  Ho> 
mcr."— Sir  Jamks  Mackintosu,  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  254, 262. 

10  A  laige  marble  stone,  in  the  chancel  of  Meh'ose,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  monument  of  Alexander  II.,  one  of  tlie  gn'atesi  of 
our  eariy  )ii\t\^n  ;  others  pay,  it  is  tiie  rrating-]>lace  of  WaldeYC^ 
one  of  the  early  abt>ot£,  who  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
!       H  See  Appendix,  Note  2  C. 


RAltl-O  U. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LASr  MlN8rttEL. 


2fi 


A  wisard,  of  such  drea4led  fiune, 
lliat  vhen,  in  Salammica's  cave,* 
£Iim  listed  his  magic  wand  to  waye. 

The  bella  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  I' 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
Hie  words  Uukt  cleft  £ildon  hills  in  three,* 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb    of 
stone: 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart 
within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 
'When  Michael  lay  on  lus  dying  bed, 
His  conscience  was  awakened : 
He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed. 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed : 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose. 
But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  dose. 
•Hie  words  may  not  again  be  said, 
Tliat  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid ; 
Tliey  would  rend  this  Abbaye  s  massy  naye, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

*I  swore  to  bnry  his  Mighty  Book, 

lliat  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid. 

Save  at  his  CSiief  of  Branksome's  need  : 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o  er, 

Agab  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  St  Michaers  night, 

When  the  bell  toll'd  one,  and  the  moon  was 

bright. 
And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red, 
That  his  patron^s  cross  might  over  him  wave, 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

XVL 

"It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  I 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass*d, 
Hie  banners  waved  without  a  blast" — 
—Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  tolled 

one ! — 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

1  8m  Appendix,  Note  9  D.  t  Ibid.  Note  3  B. 

•  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  F.  *  Ibid.  Note  2  G. 

•  Ortjr. — A  bur  from  thence  the  warrior  took. 

"  **  The  agitation  of  the  monk  at  the  tight  of  the  man  whom 


XVIL 
**  Lo,  Wiurior  I  now,  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  buru;a  a  wondrous  light, 
To  chase  the  spirits  tliat  love  the  night : 
That  lamp  shall  buro  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be."^ — 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone, 
Whicl)  the  blooily  Cross  was  traced  upon : 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took  ;* 
And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered  hand^ 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVHL 
With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  ^e  grave-stone  bent ; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously. 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof  1 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light. 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's  mail. 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

» 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea : 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might  -, 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee  < 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  fellcst  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace.' 

XX 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 
And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 

he  had  loved  with  brotherly  affection — ^the  horror  of  Deloraine, 
and  his  belief  that  the  corpiM  frowned,  ai  he  withdrew  the 
ma^^c  Tola  me  from  its  grasp,  are,  in  a  socoeeding  part  of  the 
narrative,  circanwtancei  not  more  happily  ooooeived  than 
qoisitely  wroogfat.''— Oi<«eai  Rtmtm 
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Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd ; 
HLs  breath  came  thick,  his  head  Awain  round. 
When  tliis  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder' d  and  unnerved  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud : 
With  nyes  averted  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXT. 
And  when  the  priest  hia  death-prayer  bad  prayed, 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  saitl : — 
"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do, 
Or,  Warrior,  wo  may  dearly  rue  ; 
For  thase,  thou  mayst  not  look  u}X)n, 
Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  l** 
Tlien  Deloraine,  hi  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mijjlity  Book, 
With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound : 
He  thought,  as  he  t<x)kit,  the  dead  man  frown*d  ;* 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepuldiral  light. 
Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior  s  sight. 

XXII. 
When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb, 
The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom  ; 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars  were 

few; 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew, 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
'Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  passed, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small, 
Which  at  mid-heiglit  tliread  the  chancel  wall. 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  the.^e  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  teU  how  the  truth  may  be  ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 

*  Now,  hie  thee  hence,'*  the  Father  said, 
"  And  when  wc  are  on  deatli-bed  laid, 

O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St.  John, 
Forgive  oiu-  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done  T — 
ITie  Monk  return'd  liim  to  his  cell. 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell — 
Tlie  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  wiis  dead  I 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid. 
With  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  stiU  he  pray'd. 

>  8«6  Appendix,  Note  2  H. 

*  A  mouniBin  on  the  Bonier  of  England,  above  Jedburgh. 

>  "  How  lovely  and  exkD&rating  is  the  fr»ii,  cool  morning 
>and8cap»  which  relievea  Uie  raind  aAer  the  horron  of  the  spetl- 
raa  ded  touibl"— Akma  Sxwakd. 


xxrv. 

The  Enlght  breathed  free  in  the  morning 

wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombst<mec 

gray, 
Wliich  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye ; 
For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest,   • 
Felt  Uke  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined. 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  iH'ighten  Cheviot  gray ; 
He  jo/d  to  see  the  cheerful  light, 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  he  might. 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  gray, 

The  sun  had  brightened  the  Carter V  side ; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot's  tida 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 

And  waken'd  every  floweV  that  blows ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  moimtain  rose. 
And  lovelier  tlum  tlie  rose  so  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVL 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake,* 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  bastille ; 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 
make, 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie ; 
Wliy  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around, 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  sttur ; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-hoimd. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair ; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone, 
Why  is  not  the  watclmian's  bugle  blown  ? 

XXVIL 
The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 
Lest  her  watdiful  mother  hear  her  tread 
Tlie  lady  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound. 
Lest  his  voice  sliould  waken  the  castle  round ; 
Tlie  watcliraau's  bugle  is  not  blown, 
For  he  was  her  foster-iiither*s  son ; 
And  slie  glides  through  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

light 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  tine  knight 

*  "  How  trne,  sweet,  and  original  li  tliis  description  of 
Mai|[aret — the  trembling  haste  with  which  she  attires  he^ 
■elf,  desoends,  and  speeds  to  Um  bowerl"  — Amna  Sv 
WAKV. 
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XXVIIL 
The  Knight  and  ladye  fair  are  met, 
Aud  under  the  hawthorn's  bouglia  are  set. 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beueatli  the  Iiawthom  green. 
He  wa*  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  luved  in  hall : 
And  she,  when  Ioto,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 
Lent  U^  her'cheok  a  livelier  red ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  ewelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  preat ; 
When  her  blae  eyes  their  secret  told, 
Tliough  cihaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair, 
With  Margaret  of  Brankaome  might  compare ! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  metliinks  I  seo 

bToa  listen  to  my  minstrelsy ; 

Toor  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  uf  snow ; 

Ye  ween  U)  hear  a  melting  tale, 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire, 
To  paint  hi^  fmtliful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire, 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blui^h'd,  and  how  she  sigh'd, 
Antl,  iialf  consenting,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

AU» !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain  I 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold : 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXL 
Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o*er  by  eld. 
Hie  Baroo*s  Dwarf  his  courser  held,^ 
And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear : 


A]*peiidix,  NotA  3  I. 

*  The  M«a  of  the  imp  (lorDeaticatinj  himwlf  with  th«  ftnt 
pawm  b«  met,  and  tabjecting  himiielf  '.o  that  one's  acthoriiy, 
b  perTeetly  eonaonani  to  old  opinionn.  Ben  Jonison,  in  hix  play 
of  **  The  Devil  U  an  ^x«,*'  has  foundeil  tiie  leadin*^  inddent 
of  that  comedy  opon  this  article  of  the  ])0|>olar  creed.  A 
fiend,  nyled  Puff,  is  ambitions  for  ^^nnn^  in  liie  world,  and 
petitions  Ilia  superior  for  permiwion  to  exiiibit  tiimsielf  upon 
earUi.  The  devil  grants  him  a  duy-rule,  but  clo^  u  with  this 
■widifion,~ 

'*  Satan — Only  thas  more,  1  bind  yoo 
To  aenro  the  ftnt  man  ihat  vou  meet :  and  him 


1 


That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tides  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

Tlirough  all  tlie  Border,  far  and  near. 
Twas  said,  when  the  Bart)n  a-hunting  rode 
Through  ReedsJalo's  glens,  but  rarely  trod. 

He  heard  a  voice  cry,  **  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 

And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss'tl, 
A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  tlu"ee, 

Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 

Distorted  hke  some  dwarfi:>h  ape, 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  kiioe. 

Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  whit  dismay'd ; 

'Tis  said  tliat  five  good  miles  he  rade, 
To  rid  hun  of  liis  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  owq  mile,  the  Dwarf  ran  fdux, 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  d(x)r. 

XXXIL 

Use  leFisens  marvel,  it  is  said : 
Tl\Ls  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke, 
Nor  mingled  with  tlie  menial  flock : 
And  oft  apart  his  arras  he  toss'd. 
And  often  mutter'd  "  Lost !  lost !  lost  !'* 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie,* 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he : 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fnin ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 

An  it  Imd  not  been  for  lu's  ministry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talk'd  of  Xiord  Cranstoun's  Goblin- Page. 

XXXIIL 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  tliii  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Chapel  of  the  Lowes ; 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye*s  lake. 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  tlie  Ladye  of  Branksome  gathered  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command :' 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 
And  thither  came  John  of  Tliirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Delorame ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 

I'll  show  yon  now  ;  obtervo  him,  follow  bim ; 
Bnt,  once  engaged,  tliere  yon  masi  stay  and  fix.*' 

It  IB  observable  tliat  in  the  same  play.  Pug  alludes  to  th« 
sparencss  of  liis  diet.  Mr.  Scott's  goblin,  though  *'  wa«pish, 
arch,  aud  litherlie,"  proves  a  faithful  and  honest  retainer  U 
the  lortl,  into  whose  service  lie  had  introdnued  himself.  Thii 
sort  of  inconsistency  seems  al«o  to  form  a  prominent  partof  tha 
diabolic  cnaracter.  Thus,  in  the  romances  of  the  Ronnd 
Table,  we  itrui  Merim,  the  son  of  n  devil,  exerting  himself 
most  i;ealon<>Iy  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  reli<;ion,  tJie  friend 
and  coun<«l)or  of  Kin^  Arthur,  Uie  chastiser  of  wrongs,  and 
the  scourge  of  the  infidels. 

s  Siec  Appendix,  Note  2  K- 
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Through  Douglaa-burn,  up  Yarrow  stream,' 

And  that  I  might  not  sii^  of  love  ? — 

Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleain. 

How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme, 

They  came  to  St  Mary's  kke  ere  day ; 

That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream, 

But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Btiron  away. 

So  foul,  so  &lse  a  recreant  prove ! 

They  bum*d  the  chapel  for  very  rage, 

How  could  I  name  love's  very  name. 

And  cursed  Lord  Cranstouu's  Oohlin-Page. 

Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  I 

XXXI V. 

n. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 

In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed , 

As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood, 

In  war,  he  mounts  tlie  warrior's  steed ; 

The  Barjn's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 

As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high. 

Love  rules  the  court,  tlie  camp^  the  grove. 

And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly ; 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above ; 

No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 

For  love  is  heaven,  a^d  heaven  is  love. 

Fair  Margaret  through  tlie  hazel  grove, 

Flew  like  the  startled  cu^hat-dove  -* 

ill. 

The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein ; 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween, 

Vaulted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain. 

While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene, 

And,  pondering  deep  that  momiug's  scene, 

He  rode  through  Brauksome's  hawtlioru  greeik 

Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill. 

And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  lull 

W  Hn.v  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthened  tale, 

The  Minstrel  s  voice  began  to  foil : 

A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 

Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  ptige, 

That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray, 

And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 

Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splashed  with  clay , 

A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine. 

His  armor  red  with  many  a  stain  : 

The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 

He  seem'd  m  sucli  a  weary  plight, 

He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  liigh, 

As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night; 

And,  while  the  big  drop  fiU'd  his  eye, 

For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long, 

And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 

IV. 

The  attending  maidens  smil'd  to  see 

But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem, 

How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 

When,  dancing  in  the  smmy  beam. 

The  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quaff 'd ; 

He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baron's  crest ;' 

And  he,  emboldened  by  the  draught, 

For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 

Look*d  gayly  back  to  them,  and  laugh'd. 

Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and  high. 

Tlie  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 

Tliat  mark'd  the  foemeu's  feudal  Imte ; 

Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul ; 

For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply. 

A  livelier,  lighter  prelude  ran, 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 

Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 

Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  know 

That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe. 

And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  around, 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 

tl)e  £as  of  tl)e  Cast  mnetnl. 

V. 
In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent : 

OAirrO  THIBD. 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer ; 

The  prayer  was  to  lus  patron  saint, 

L 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 

Am)  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old. 

Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd  nor  pray'd. 

And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 

Nor  saint,  nor  ladve,  call'd  to  aid ; 

And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled, 

But  he  stoop'd  liis  head,  and  couch'd  his  spear, 

And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dead. 

And  spmrr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 

*  See  notes  on  The  Do%gla$  Tragedy  in  the  Minstrelay, 

*  The  crest  of  the  Cranstonns,  in  allnsion  *o  their  name,  is  a 

«ol.  Ui.  p.  3.— Ed. 

arane  dormant,  holding  a  stone  in  his  foos  with  an  emphatic 

•  Woed-pigeon. 

border  motto.  Thou  thalt  toant  ere  I  ica** 
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The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand, 

Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thuuder-doud. 

Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 

With  the  Borcferer's  curdled  gore ; 

VL 

A  moment  then  the  volume  spread, 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent ! 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read : 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 

It  had  much  of  glamour*  might, 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 

Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale ; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  a^d  true, 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge. 

But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 

A  shecling*  seem  a  palace  large. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail ; 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth- 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton,  past, 

All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth.^ 

Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last. — 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast, 

X. 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell. 

Do^ii  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke. 

When  on  liis  cheek  a  buffet  fell. 

Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain. 

The  Baron  onward  passed  his  course ; 

Beside  the  woanded  Dcloraine. 

Nor  knew — so  giddy  roll'd  his  brain — 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd. 

His  foe  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

And  8h<x>k  Iiis  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  muttcr'd,  and  no  more, 

VIL 

**  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  I" — 

But  when  he  rein*d  his  courser  round, 

No. more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 

And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry ; 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 

Tlie  clasps,  though  smeared  with  Christian  gws 

He  bade  liis  page  to  stanch  the  wound 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 

He  liid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 

And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke. 

And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 

I  cannot  tcU,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 

His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 

It  was  not  giv«n  by  man  alive.* 

For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 

"This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay: 

XL 

No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 

Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd, 

Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 

To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 

Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 

VIIL 

He  led  him  into  Branksome  Hall, 

Away  m  npeed  Ixnrd  Cranstoun  rode ; 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 

Hie  Goblin  Page  behind  abode ; 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 

His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood. 

There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 

Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower, 

As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 

Even  to  the  Tiadye's  secret  bower ; 

The  dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  1 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 

Much  he  marvell'd  a  knight  of  pride, 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opened, 

like  a  book-boec«n'd  priest  should  ride  :* 

He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  woimd. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 

Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

Was  always  done  maliciously ; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground. 

IX. 

And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  firom  the  wound 

The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp, 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp : 

XIL 

For  when  the  first  he  had  undone,* 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court. 

It  dosed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport: 

Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood ; 

>  8m  Appodiz,  Note  2  L. 

s  A  ■hepherd'i  hot             *  See  Appendix.  Note  9  BL 

*  Macioal  dduloa 

•  Ibid.  Nota  S  N.                 •  Ma(io 
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The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 

In  Booth,  'twas  strange,  this  old  man's  yerse  ^ 

Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

The  Harper  smiled,  well-pleased ;  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear : 
A  simple  race  1  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
Ccn  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Hei  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise, 
And  strives  to  trim  the  short-lived  blase. 

Smiled  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged  Mail) 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  raa 


^t  Cas  of  tl)e  £ast  iHinstrel. 


CANTO   FIFTH. 


Call  it  not  vain : — they  do  not  ei7, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies : 

Who  say,  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone. 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moon ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  l^ved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

II 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  um 
Those  things  inanimate  car  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  fiiithful  song, 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  Maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot» 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel's  bier: 
The  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled, 

1  (rig. — "  Spear-head*  abore  the  eolnmiia  dan.'*— Ed. 

*  fS«e  Appendix,  Note  3  (^ 

*  In  the  fint  edition  we  read-~ 

**  Vails  not  to  tell  what  hundreds  more 
From  the  rich  Mene  and  Lammennora,'*  ICo. 

The  lines  on  Wedderbame  and  SwinUm  were  insorted  In 
Iw  second  edition. — Ed. 


Mourns  •'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with  dead; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweepe  amaii^ 
And  slirieks  along  the  battle-plain. 
The  Chiefs  whose  antique  crownlet  loai^ 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  son^ 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne, 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own, 
His  ashes  undistinguish'd  lie, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  a!ie : 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill. 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill: 
All  mourn  the  Minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 
Their  name  un^paown,  their  praise  unsung. 

HL 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 

The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 

When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome's  towen^ 

The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers^ 

Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear'd, 

And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard ;  • 

Bright  spears,*  above  the  columns  dun, 

Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 

And  feudal  banners  fair  display'd    • 

The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 

Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came ; 
Hie  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name  I' 
Vails  not  to  tell  wliat  steeds  did  spurn,* 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderburne* 

Their  men  in  batlie-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet.* 
Nor  list  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lanmiermore, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far. 

And  shouting  still,  "  A  Home  I  a  Home  I"* 

V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  sent, 

On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 

To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 

Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid ; 

And  told  them, — ^how  a  truce  was  made, 

*  sir  David  Home  of  Wedderborae,  who  was  slain  In  tlM 
fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  left  neren  sons  by  his  wife,  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Hoppringle  of  OataahlfJs  (now  Pringle  of  Wliittf- 
bank).  They  were  called  the  Seven  Spean  of  Waddeib 
bnrae. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  R. 

e  Ibid.  Note  3  f> 


To  keep  t^ 


TIL 
TeCbeiikw 

Or  Mi  «r  VI 
Tioae  fasttk.  •» 
rjjae  badi.  •• 

HAddred 

Had  smk  in  wwr- 

And  nthe 
Ani  vlmven.' w 
The  woaal  mal  to 


^^ 


Had  l^idfed  a  UoodT  dmih. 
Tvixt  trace  and  var,  sodi  sod-ka  dai^ 
Was  not  infirvqacnt,  nor  held  stnnge, 

la  tke  i4a  BiwUerniaT  :> 
Bat  Tec  €Q  Bniiksi>iiie's  tovers  and  tow% 
la  peaeefui  merriaiont  sank  dovn 

Tbe  sio's  dedmin^  ray. 


vnL 

*ij?»  of  waasd  ga j 
I^ecaj  d  DiH  with  the  drii^  dar ; 
S«xai  ti«oiK:h  tbe  latticed  windova  tell 
Ot'  b>ftT  Branksi^iie  ft  kvdlr  hall. 
Divided  cqoare  bv  shafts  of  stcoe. 
Huge  flakes  of  roddr  bistre  abone ; 
^cr  les  the  gUded  laften  ni^ 
With  BMtTT  harp  aad  beakers*  dang: 
And  frequent,  on  the  daikenine  pLak^ 

Lood  bolH  wboopc  or  vht^le  ran, 
A5  baikisk.  their  stra&^H^ns  to  rKrM\ 
Gire  the  shrill  watehwvd  of  their 
Asm!  rereilerik  o*er  their  bowK  prvdaiB 


Learn  fiw^'jtnt  heard,  aad  finter  stiQ. 

At  Ve£ir:k  the  TarwK»  cLuncir»  died: 
AmJ  twi  iriA  hear.  fi^>ni  Bkaaksume  bfll. 

Xo  accai  hci  TeT>.<'$  raabine  tide ; 


Save  vtjen  the  <hkr^^::t^  eentiikd 


L;re  ^/  hs»  watch  cocM  te3 : 
A»d  are.  wLcre.  thxvu^  the  dark  prv<c 
ixe  a&i  bftmsner  ft  aootd 
Rrag  irxz  the  aether  lawa; 

a  bc«x  haad  UsCd  therc^ 
paie«  tc  i<£^>e.  aad  beouaas  to  aqpucj 
Iread  barner»  to 
the  sxnww  ft  da 


IXess^c^e  iht  Dt&=>e'»  repron^  era  ; 
2^v  cark  i  tiie.  a»  iCat  aen  ' 
F:£:  Bftar  a  <ti^i  a^k; 

T>  wia  lie  Fiwer  :€  Ten«  «  kTa, 

Aati  Tia^j  a  b  «i  aZr. — 
Wrk  ikr:<cca;  hcUii  aai 

Bt  Tzaeft.  ^e::  ^I&ec 

Wi£e  T«t  lie  ^arrttr  i  ha<c«  ivpoa^ 

C€  »Z  The  buTJiT'^l*  «c:*  i.:.  ? 
2je  Ji/T^lteflt 
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XL 

Sh6  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  Uy; 
Where  courser's  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort, 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday ; 
Now  still  as  death ;  till  stalkiug  slow, — 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread, — 
A  stately  warrior  pass'd  below ; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  hea^^ 
Blessed  Mary  I  can  it  be  ? — 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowerS; 
He  walks  through  Branksonie's  hostile  towersi 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak-— 
Oh  I  if  one  page's  slumbers  break, 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay  1 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears, 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears, 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XIL 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
Tou  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  tliat  sly  urchin  page ; 
This  to  liid  lord  he  did  impart, 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art> 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder's  post, 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd, 

For  all  the  vassalage : 
But  0 !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margitfet's  azure  eyes  I 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet. 

XIIL 

Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  htul 

To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight, 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  found ; 
And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  Knight^ 
And  to  the  gentle  ladyc  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 

J  In  the  firet  edition,  "  the  silver  ecrd;^' — 
"  Yes,  love,  indeed,  it  light  from  heaven ; 
A  ipark  of  that  immortal  fira 
With  anj;«1s  ahared,  by  Alia  given, 
To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire,"  &e. 

The  Oiatur, 
■  A  martiai  piece  of  muaio,  adapted  to  the  Iwgpipea. 


The  heart  of  tliem  that  loved  bo  weM 
True  love's  the  gift  which  Ood  has  givea 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven : 
)It  is  not  fuitaay*B  hot  fire. 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted  fly ; 
It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire, 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,*  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mbid, 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.'-^| 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Kjught, 
To  tell  yon  of  the  approaching  fight 

XIV. 
Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  each  dan; 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  ronnd  the  lists  their  lances  stood, 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood ; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw, 
The  combatants  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast, 
About  the  knight  each  favor'd  most. 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame ; 
For  now  arose  disputed  clahn, 
Of  who  shcnild  fight  for  Deloraine, 
*Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestaine  :* 

Tliey  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife — ^for,  lo ! 
Himself^  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from  pain, 

In  armor  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  Dame  her  charm  successful  knew,* 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  then*  claims  withdrew. 

XVL 

When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 
The  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd. 
And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  talked 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb — ^his  Flemish  ruif 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  sliaped  of  buflj 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined ; 


*  It  may  be  noticed  that  tho  lata  Lord  Napier,  the  re| 
tative  of  the  Scotta  of  Thirlestane,  was  Lord  Lieuteniuit  of 
Selkiitahire  (of  which  the  author  was  eheriff-depute)  at  Um 
time  when  the  poem  was  written  ;  the  competitor  for  the  hon- 
or of  supplying  Delornina'e  place  waa  the  poet'a  owd 
tor. — ^Ed. 

*  Bee  Canto  III.  Stansa  ndii. 


OANTO  V. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MiNSTKEL. 


4» 


Taumy  bis  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 
Hk>  doak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 
HU  hose  with  silTer  twined ; 
fiis  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  stadded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Called  uobLe  Howard,  Belted  Wia 

XVIL 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground: 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil, 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  wliitest  roses  bound ; 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side, 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 
Without  his  aid,  herband  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  bruider'd  rein. 
He  deem'd,  she  shuddered  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight ; 
But  cause  of  terror  all  ungues8'd, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast^ 
When,  in  their  chairs  of  crimson  placed. 
The  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIIL 

Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view ; 
Scarce  med  the  boy  his  present  plight. 
So  moch  be  long'd  to  see  the  light. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride, 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield, 
A*  marahals  of  the  mortal  field  ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  aasign'd 
Lke  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind.' 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 
In  King  and  Queen,  and  Warden's  name, 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  aflbrd, 

On  peril  of  his  life ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thos  the  alternate  Heralds  spoke  ^— 

XIX. 

XNGLISH  HERALn. 

'  Here  atandeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 
Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely  bom, 

Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave. 
For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 

Tha  cooplct  wa»  added  in  the  leooud  edition. 
AAer  thk.  In  the  fint  edition,  we  read  only, 

"  Ac  the  laat  woida,  whfa  deadly  blows. 
The  read  J  wanion  fiercely  close.**— £d. 


•The  whole 


of  the  doe),  or  judicial  oombat,  it 


He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Delorame 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ;  • 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause  T 

XX. 

SCXXmSH  HKRALD. 

"  Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  noble  strain, 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain. 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soiled  his  coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above  1 
He  will  on  Musgrave*s  body  {HY>ve, 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat** 

LOED  DACftK. 

"  Forward,  brave  champions^  to  the  fight  1 
Sound  trumpets !" 

LORD  HOIOL 

— <"  God  defend  the  right  I"^ 
Then,  Teviot  I  how  thine  echoes  ra^g; 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-Hslang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 
And  in  mid  list,  with  shield  poised  high. 
And  measured  step  and  wary  eye, 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XXL 

HI  would  it  suit  your  gentle  wu, 

Te  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a  wound  ^ 

For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long, 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight^ 

I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight  1 

For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  fiashii^ 

Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clashing. 

Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  ^«Aing 

And  scorn'd  amid  the  reeling  strife, 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. — 

XXII. 

Tis  done,  'tis  done !  that  fi&tal  blow* 
Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain; 

He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgraye,  no  1 
Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again  1 

He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 

Undo  the  yisor^s  barred  band. 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp^ 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp  !— 

O,  bootless  aid ! — haste,  holy  Friar,* 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  1 

dooted  acooiding  to  the  strieteet  ordinancea  of  ohWalry,  sad 
delineated  with  all  the  minatenees  of  an  ancient  romaneer 
The  modem  reader  wilt  probably  find  it  rather  teclioaB  ;  all 
out  the  concluding  stanxas,  which  are  In  a  loftier  measnrfr— 
*  'Til  done  I  'tis  done  !'  *'  ICc— JirrRKT. 
*  Fint  Edition,  "  I*  vain-^In  vain  I  haste,  holy  Friae  ** 
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Of  all  his  guilt  let  liim  be  sliriven. 

Tet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign'd  she  greet, 

And  smootli  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  I 

Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 

Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made. 

xxm. 

Wliat  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said— 

In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped ; — 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 

His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red, 

And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran ; 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 

Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high, 

And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 

That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory. 

Of  Cranatoun's  Lord  and  Teviot's  Flower, 

He  raised  the  dying  man ; 

Loose  waived  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 

XXVL 

As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer ; 

She  look'd  to  river,  look'd  to  hill, 

And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 

Thought  on  the  Spirit's  prophecy, 

He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye; 

Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  still,— 

And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 

**  Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquished  me ; 

His  fidtering  penit,ence  to  hear ; 

Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 

On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower, 

Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 

For  pride  is  quell'd,  and  love  is  free." — 

Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart, 

She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  I 

Wlio,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand 

Unheard  he  prays ; — the  death-pang's  o'er  1' 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave  she  .^— 

Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

^  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine, 

Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine ! 

XXTV. 

This  clasp  of  love  oiur  bond  shall  be ; 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight, 

For  this  is  your  betrothing  day. 

Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay, 

The  silent  victor  stands ; 

To  grace  it  with  their  company." 

His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 

Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

XXVIL 

Of  gratulating  hands. 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 

When  lo !  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise, 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain ; 

Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

How  Cranstoim  fought  with  Deloraine, 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 

And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 

And  all,  amid  the  throng'd  array, 

Which  from  tlic  wounded  knight  he  took ; 

In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high, 

To  a  half-naked  gh.aAtIy  man, 

Tliat  mom,  by  help  of  gramarye  ; 

Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran : 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armor  dight, 

He  crossed  the  barriers  at  a  bound. 

Stolen  by  his  page,  wliile  slept  the  knight, 

And  wild  and  haggard  look'd  around, 

He  took  on  him  the  suigle  fight. 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain ; 

But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid. 

And  all,  upon  the  armed  ground. 

And  Unger'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid. — 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine  I 

Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 

Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed ; 

Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day ; 

Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed ; 

But  well  she  thouglit,  ere  midnight  came, 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried. 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame. 

*  Who  hast  thU  battle  fought  and  won  f 

From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save, 

His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — 

•  Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side  I 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

For  this  fair  prize  Fve  fought  and  won," — 

Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's  lord « 

And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 

Nor  how  she  told  of  former  woes, 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

XXV 

While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows.— 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  loss  d, 

Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell : 

And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast ; 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  welL 

For,  mider  all  her  dauntless  show. 

Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow; 

XXVIIL 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 

i  Orig.—** Unheaid  he  pmy*  \—'ti»  o'er!  Hit  0*«rl " 

Had  waken'd  from  his  deathlike  trance ; 
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And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain, 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  ^eld. 
Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  unarmed,  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan, 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,' 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  much  this  new  aO  j  he  loved. 

Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proTed, 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate, 

Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtesy ; 
la  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood. 
Unless  when  men-at-arms  withstood. 
Or,  as  was  meet«  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne*er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe : 

And  so  *twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now, 
When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd  down , 

Orief  darkened  on  his  rugged  brow, 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus^  while  sorrow  bent  his  head. 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

XXIX 

*Kow,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here  1 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 
For,  if  [  slew  thy  brother  dear, 

Thou  dew'st  a  sister's  son  to  me 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark, 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three, 
Tfll  ransomed  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Maagrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  were  now  alive,  as  I, 
Vo  mortal  man  should  us  divide, 

TSU  one,  or  both  of  us  did  die : 
Yet  rest  thee  God  I  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  an  the  northern  counties  here, 
Whose  word  is  Snaffle,  spur,  and  spear,* 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear ! 
Twas  pleasm-e,  as  we  look'd  behind. 
To  see  bow  thou  the  cbase  oouldst  wind, 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bogle  rouse  the  firay  1* 

Tbs  ■peeoal  apparition  of  a  Uring  pamm. 

'*  The  kadi  thai  ow  Onae  to  Barwiok  forth  do  bear^ 
Hava  for  thoir  Uaxoa  had,  tho  tnaffle,  apar,  and  spear." 

PolfMbioM,  Booff  13. 

•  8n  Appaadiz,  Kola  3  W. 

*  **  Tha  1^  of  tho  otd  nmianeam  has  baen  rmj  rac 


Fd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again.*^ — 

XXX. 

So  moum'd  he,  till  lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Ciunberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  ficld^ 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 
On  levelled  lances,  four  and  four, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bor& 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale. 
Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintive  wail ; 
Behind,  four  priest^  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  ibr  the  warrior's  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode ; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 
nurough  Liddesdala  to  Leven's  shore ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltraine's  lofty  nave. 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grav« 


i 


The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  atmg, 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  fiir,  and  now  a-near, 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  car ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweeps 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale ; 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well. 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil, 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil, 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe  er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  ranked  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy : 
Less  Uked  he  still,  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Tutty  imltatad  In  tha  whole  of  thb  leene ;  and  tho  ipeeoh  of 
Deloraine,  who,  ronied  from  his  bed  of  riekneH  nudiea  into 
the  liata,  and  apoMrophixee  hie  fallen  enemy,  bronjht  to  onr 
leeoUeetion,  at  well  from  the  peeoliar  tarn  of  exprearion  ia 
Hi  eommenoement,  at  in  tlie  tone  of  wntiments  which  it  ooo- 
Teys,  ■ome  of  the  funebrea  orati^nes  of  the  .iforl  Jlrtkmr.**— 
Oritieal  Revino 
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CANTO  VI. 


Si)e  Ca^  of  tl)e  £ast  iHinatreL 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


\BttEATHEs  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Tho  never  to  himself  hiith  said,  • 

Tliirt  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  liath  ne'er  within  him  bnni'd, 
As  home  his  fooeteps  he  hatb  tum'd, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  1 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf^ 
The  wretch}  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  sliall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  uuhonor'd,  and  unsung.^ 

II. 

0  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild,* 

Aleet  nurse  for  a  poetic  cliild ! 

Ljand  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Tliink  what  is  now,  and  wliat  hath  been. 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  stUl, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ilL 

By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 

Altlioiigh  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek  ;• 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teriot  Stone,* 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

Tl\e  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groaxL 

m. 

Not  scorned  like  me !  to  Branksome  Hall 
Tlie  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call ; 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far, 
Tlie  Jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared, 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 

t  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  has  nothing  w  good  a«  tbe  ad- 
irtam  to  Scotland." — McIntobh. 

s  The  preceding  four  line*  now  fonn  the  inacHption  on  tbe 
monument  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  market-place  of  Bel- 
U^— See  Z.<^«,  vol  z  n.  8S7. 


Of  late,  Ibefore  each  martial  elan, 

Tliey  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van, 

But  now,  for  every  merry  mate. 

Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate ; 

They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string, 

They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing, 

Till' the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

rv. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendor  of  the  spousal  rite, 
How  muster*d  in  the  cliapel  flair 

Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair, 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver ; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs  and  ringing  cliainlets  sound ; 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies, 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  1 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  hl^ 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace. 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these : — I  trust  right  well 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell  -* 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour : 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part^ 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art 

But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say. 
The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood, 

Of  sable  velvet  her  array, 
And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood, 
With  pearls  enibroider'd  and  entwined, 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined; 
A  merlin  sat  uj^on  her  wrist' 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist. 

VL 

The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon : 
Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon, 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste 
Marshall'd  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 
The  mighty  myal  to  carve  and  share : 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 

>  The  line  "  StiU  lay  my  Aeo^,*'  Sto.,  wae  not  b  th* 
edition. — Ed. 

4  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  X. 

•  Ibid.  Note  3  T. 
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And  prinoely  peaeoQh^s  gilded  train,' 

And  o'er  the  boar-head,  gamish'd  brave, 

And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary's  wave  ;* 

0*er  ptarm%an  and  yenison, 

The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 

Then  rose  the  riot  and  tlie  din. 

Above,  beneath,  without,  within  I 

For,  from  the  lofty  balcony, 

Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery : 

Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaff 'd, 

Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 

Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 

To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 

The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam, 

The  damor  join'd  with  whistling  scream. 

And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  sliook  Iheir  bells, 

In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yells. 

Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 

From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine ; 

Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 

And  all  is  mirth  and  revehy. 

vn. 

Tlie  Goblin  Page,  omittmg  still 

No  opportunity  of  ill. 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high. 

To  muite  debate  and  jealousy ; 

Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfea-jtein, 

By  natnre  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine. 

And  now  in  humor  highly  cross'd, 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost. 

High  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 

Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  st4>ut  Hunthill  ;■ 

A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 

Whom  men  call  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 

Be  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 

Honthin  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 

Tlie  kindling  discord  to  compose : 

St^m  Rutherford  right  little  wiid. 

But  bit  his  glove,*  and  shook  his  head. — 

A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 

Stout  Gonrade,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood. 

His  bo9om  gored  with  many  a  wound. 

Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found ; 

Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death, 

1  8m  Apfwndtx.  Note  3  Z. 

*  There  are  often  flights  of  wild  twans  upon  St.  Mary*t 
wdce,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Yavrow.  See  Wordsworth's 
Tmrrow  Visited. 

**  The  swan  on  st01  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Floats  donble,  swan  and  shadow."— Ed. 

*  See  Appendix.  Note  4  A. 
«IhU.  Nole4B. 

*  The  penon  bearing  thb  redontable  nem  de  gverre  was  an 
Elfiot,  and  rerid^  at  Thorieshope,  in  Liddesdale  He  ocean 
:■  the  Ibt  of  Boidrr  riders,  in  1597. 

«Bee  Appsodiz,  Ifola  4  C. 

afpsanaoe  aad  dnss  of  the  eorapaof  aaembled  in 


Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath , 
But  ever  from  tliat  time,  'twas  said, 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 

The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttery. 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Reveird  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Watt  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Ai^hur  Fire-the-Braes  ;■ 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound, 
To  Howard's  merry-men  sent  it  roimd. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side, 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
"  A  deep  carouse  to  you  fair  bride  I" 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth  in  floods  the  nut-brown  ale  j 
"While  shout  the  riders  every  one : 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their  dan, 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  deuch  the  buck  was  ta'en  * 

IX. 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Rememb<;r'd  him  of  Tinlinn's  yew, 
And  swore,  it  sliould  be  dearly  Ixnight 

That  ever  lie  the  nrruw  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest, 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jent ; 
Told,  how  ha  fled  at  Scilway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  clieer'd  Ills  wife ; 
Then,  shuiininj?  still  his  powerful  arm, 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm ; 
From  trendier  stole  liis  clioicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  hi.s  lips  his  can  of  beer ; 
Tlien,  to  Ids  knee  sly  crcoi)ing  on, 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone : 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spurn' d, 
And  board  find  fluffoa^  overturn' d.' 
Riot  and  clamor  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  Urcliin  ran ; 


the  chapel,  and  the  description  of  the  imbBeqnent  feast,  in 
which  the  lioanda  and  hawks  sre  not  the  least  im|)ortant  pef 
sonages  of  the  drama,  are  a?ain  happy  imitations  of  those  an* 
thon  from  who^f^  rich  hot  unpolished  ore  Mr.  Scott  has  wronght 
much  of  his  most  exqnisite  ima|fery  and  description.  A  so* 
ciety,  SQch  as  tliat  ansenibled  in  Bnuixholm  Castle,  inflamed 
with  national  prejndires,  and  heatpd  with  wine,  se*'ms  to  have 
contained  in  itself  sufficient  seeds  of  spontaneoos  disorrler ;  bnt 
the  goblin  pa»e  is  well  introduced,  as  appljring  a  torch  to  this 
mast  of  eombniitibles.  dnarrelfl,  highly  charactrH.xtic  of  Bot^ 
der  manners,  both  in  their  caave  and  the  manner  in  which  thet 
are  Bapi)orted,  enrae,  as  well  among  the  lordly  gnnts,  as  thf 
yeomen  assembled  in  the  bntterv." — Critical  Review  18QS 
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1 


Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post, 

And  grinn*d  and  mutter'd,  "  Lust !  lost  I  lost  P 


By  this,  the  Dame,  leat  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day, 

Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tunc  their  lay. 

And  first  stepped  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 

The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name :' 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well. 

Within  the  lAnd  Debatcable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win; 

Tliey  sought  the  beeves  that  made  theu*  brofth, 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XL 

AlBEBT  OBiEME.' 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 

(The  sun  sliines  fiur  on  Carlisle  wall,)* 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight, 
For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  alL 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun. 
When  he  slione  fair  on  Carlisle  waU ; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  alL 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 

When  the  sun  shines  &ir  on  Carlisle  wall; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flank  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  aU. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fiur  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all  1 

XIL 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  &ir  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell. 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all  I 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the*  heart. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  waU : 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part. 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all  I 

And  then  he  took  the  croes  divine, 
(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  waU,) 

<  Bee  Appendix,  Note  4  D. 

*  *'  It  is  the  aathor'i  object,  in  these  song*,  to  ezempUfj  the 
liflerent  styles  of  ballad  narrative  which  prevailed  in  this  isl- 
and at  diflerrat  periods,  or  in  diflTerent  conditions  of  society. 
The  iirrt  (Albkrt's)  is  conducted  apon  the  mde  and  simple 
■K/m  of  the  old  Border  ditties,  and  produces  its  eifect  by  the 


And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all 

Kow  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  soids  who  died  for  love, 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all  I 

XHL 

As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay, 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown'd  in  haughty  Henry's  court : 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song ! 

The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre— 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  I* 

His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire, 
And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 

They  sought,  together,  climes  afar, 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove, 
Wlien  even  came  with  twiukling  star, 

They  sung  of  Smroy's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  stay'd, 

And  decm'd,  that  spirits  from  on  liigh, 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine,* 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver !  0  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew, 

When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay. 
Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew  f 

Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown. 

His  liarp  call'd  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 

He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 

Windsor's  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowera^ 

And  faithful  to  his  patron's  name. 

With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came ; 

Lord  William's  foremost  favorite  he, 

And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVL 

Fi'ivritAvxa.' 
Twas  All-floul's  ere,  and  Surrey's  heart  be^t 
high; 
He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anzioas  etan, 

diieet  and  concise  namtive  of  a  tngical  oocnmnoe." — Jar* 
rasT. 
I  See  Appendix,  Note  4  E. 

•  Ibid.  Note  4  F. 

•  Pirtt  Edit,—'*  So  sweet  tktir  harp  and  wienfmm.** 

•  "  The  second  aonf ,  thai  of  FUstmver,  the  baid  of  tfas  a* 
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Which  told  the  mjrstic  hour,  approaching  nigh, 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art, 
To  nhow  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar*d  the  ocean  grim ; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 
Tliat  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb, 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  stLil  she  thought 
of  liim. 

XVIL 

Diu'k  vas  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye, 

Ti)  which  the  wizard  led  the  gullant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  liallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  my:5tic  implements  of  majjic  might ; 

Ou  cro&«,  and  character,  aiid  talisman. 
And  ahiiagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright: 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan, 
As  watchlight   by  the   bed   of  some  departing 
man. 

XVIIL 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  .4een  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Earl  'gan  spy, 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room, 
Fart  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom, 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in 
f^loom.  * 

XIX. 
Fair  all  the  pageant — ^but  how  pasamg  fair 

The  slender  fqpn*  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind  1 
0*er  her  white  bosom  stray'd  her  hazel  hair, 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine, 
Some  sctrain  thatseem'd  her.  inmost  soul  to  find ; — 

That  &Tor'd  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line, 
Hat  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Qeraldine. 

XX- 

SkfW  roll'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 

So  royal  envy  rolVd  the  murky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 

Thou  jealoofl,  ruthless  tyrant  i  Heaven  repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line, 

The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 


The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plundef  d  shrine, 
The  murder'd  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of  Qeral- 
dine ! 

XXL 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefe,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fi^ztraver's  song ; 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death, 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. — 
Then,  from  Iiis  seat,  with  lofty  air. 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St.  Clair  *, 
St.  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades  ;* 
Where  erst  St.  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay ; — 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Ku'kwall  I — 
Thence  oft  he  mark'd  fierce  Pentland  rave. 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave ; 
And  watch'd,  the  wliilst,  with  visage  pale^ 
And  tlirobbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXIL 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cidl ; 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afiu". 
Stem  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  wai, 
Tlie  Norsemen,  train'd  to  spoil  and  bloua. 
Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food ; 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave. 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave.' 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale, 
The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale ; 
And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
Had  witness'd  grim  idolatry. 
And  thus  had  Harold,  in  lus  youth, 
Leam'd  many  a  Saga  s  rhyme  uncouth,-  ' 
Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  currd. 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world  '* 
Of  those  dread  Maids,'  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell ; 
Of  Chiefs,  who^  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb^ 
Ranf^ack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Then-  falcliions  wrench'd  from  corpses'  hold ' 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms^ 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  I 
With  war  and  wander  all  on  flame. 


MuipUshed  SaiTOj,  hM  mora  of  the  riehncM  and  polish  of  the  raned  the  title  of  Sakonun^r  or  Sea-kings.    Ship*,  in  the  n^ 

Italian  poetry,  and  is  very  beamJfiiUjr  written  in  a  stanza  re-  flated  language  of  the  Scalds,  are  often  termed  the  serpents  9i 

snabling  that  of  Spenwr.*' — JcprKCT.  the  ocean. 

>  8m  Appendix,  Note  4  6.                 •  Thid.  Note  4  R.  «  See  Appendix,  Note  41.               •  Ihid.  Note  4  K. 

*irkm  eUefc  nT  tbo  rUttrngr,  or  BoandinaTian  piratM,  a»-  •  Ibid.  Kota  4  V. 
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CM^V^  VI 


To  Rofilin's  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
Where,  by  Weet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  leam'd  a  milder  minstrelsy ; 
Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well 

xxin. 

HAROLD.' 

0  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  I 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 
That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle.' 

— *^  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  1 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Rayensheuch,' 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

**  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  : 
To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 

Tlie  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

•  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed*  round  ladye  gay ; 
Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" — 

**  *Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesa/s  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  ladye-mothcr  there 

Site  lonely  in  her  castle-hall 

"  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  aot  fill'd  by  RoeabeUe.' ~ 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 
•  Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 
And  redder  than  tlie  Inright  moon-beam. 

3  **  The  third  nng  is  intended  to  represent  that  wild  style  of 
comiKwition  which  prevailed  among  the  banls  of  the  Northern 
Ci^ntiuent,  aomcwhat  softened  and  adorned  by  the  Minstrer* 
residence  in  the  south.  We  prefer  it,  ui)on  the  wftole,  to  either 
of  the  two  former,  and  shall  give  it  entire  to  our  readers,  who 
will  probably  be  struck  with  the  poetical  effect  of  the  dramatic 
foriT.  into  which  it  is  thrown,  and  uf  the  indirect  description  by 
which. every  thing  is  most  expressively  told,  without  one  word 
of  distinct  narrative." — Jeffrey. 

1  This  was  a  family  name  in  the  house  of  St.  Clair.  Henry 
St.  Clair,  the  second  of  the  lino,  mazried  Rosabelle,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Siratheme. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  4  M.  *  Inekf  iaie. 

•  t^Bt  Edit,  "  A  wet  shroud  roWd:' 
«  Pirtt  Kdit.  "  It  reddened,''  &c. 

'  First  Edit.  "  Both  vaulted  crypt,"  ficc. 
B  See  Appendix,  Note  4  N. 

*  First  Edit.  **  But  the  ke!pie  rang  and  the  mermaids  song.'* 


It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied*  all  the  copse-wood  glen ; 

*Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthomde? 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  cliiefs  uncoffin'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  witliin,  aroimd. 

Deep  sacristy*  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-boimd. 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair- 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
Tlie  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  1 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knoll ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung, 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 
^o  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay," 

Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  hall, 
Thougli,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all : 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or^bg, 
Drain'd  by  the  sim  from  fen  or  bog ; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  .^ame  on  apace, 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbor's  face. 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast, 


10  « I  obfcrve  a  great  poetic  climax,  designed,  doubtless,  in 
tlie  two  la.st  of  these  songs  from  the  first." — Anna  Seward. 

*<We  (G.  Ellis  and  J.  H.  Frcre)  entertain  some  doubts 
abont  the  propriety  of  dwelling  so  long  on  the  miustrel  songs 
in  tlie  last  canto.  I  say  we  doubtt  because  we  are  not  aware 
of  your  having  ancient  authority  for  such  a  pracdee  ;  but 
though  the  sitempt  was  a  bold  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  niiuiil 
to  add  a  wbt-ie  canto  to  a  story  which  is  already  finished,  we 
are  tar  trom  wishing  tliat  you  had  left  it  nnattempted/*-- 
EUis  to  Scoii.  "  The  sixth  canto  is  altogether  redundant  ; 
for  the  poem  should  certainly  have  closed  with  the  union 
of  the  lovers,  when  the  interest,  if  any,  was  at  an  end«  But 
what  could  I  do  1  I  had  my  book  and  my  page  etiU  on  ni  j 
hands,  and  must  get  rid  of  them  at  all  events.  Manag^e  them 
as  I  would,  their  catastrophe  most  have  been  insufficient  to 
occupy  an  entireKanto ;  so  I  was  fain  to  eke  it  out  witli  the 
■ongB  of  the  minstreia."  —Seott  to  Miss  Sewtni—Lifgf  toK.  b 
pp.  218,  SS3 
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And  chiird  the  soul  of  eyerj  gueet 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast^ 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
The  elvish  page  fell  to  the  ground, 
And,  ahudderiog,  mutter'd,  "  Found  I   found  I 
found  r 

XXV. 

Then  sudden,  through  the  darkened  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came  ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  bo  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame. 
Olanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  tropliied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone, 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  ; 
Full  Uirough  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flashed  the  levin-brand, 
And  fill'd  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 

Bismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud, — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlii^le  witlial. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  1* 

XXVL 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seeu  by  all ; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  "  Gylbix,  come  1" 

And  ou  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 
Just  where  tiie  page  had  flung  liim  down, 

Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand, 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
Tlie  gaests  in  silence  pray'd  and  sliook, 
And  terror  dimmed  each  lofty  look. 


'*  The  GobKn  Vnp:  is,  !n  our  opinion,  the  capital  deform- 
uj  of  the  poem.  We  have  already  »ai<l  tlie  whole  maoliinery 
a  aKieM ;  bat  the  inag:ic  vtndiea  of  the  ladj,  and  the  rifled 
Somtt  of  Alicha^'l  Scott,  ^ve  occasion  to  m>  mach  adminible 
poetry,  that  we  ran,  on  no  accoanl,  consent  to  part  with 
them.  The  page,  on  the*  other  hand,  a  a  pnrjHtnal  bnnlen 
to  fh4>  poet  and  to  tlie  readers ;  it  is  an  nndignified  and  im- 
probable fiction,  which  exciter  neither  terror,  admiration, 
Siv  ajit4Mii*hmeni,  bat  necd1ei<>>Iy  deba.4efl  the  strain  of  the 
whole  woffc,  and  ezcitefl  at  once  our  incredulity  and  con- 
U>SDj^.  He  is  oot  a  'tricTcsy  «pirit,*  like  Ariel,  with  whom 
the  iinn^atlon  ia  irretdstibly  enamored,  nor  a  tiny  mcnarch, 
like  Obetoo,  dinpoidng  of  the  destinies  of  mortalR  ;  he  ratJicr 
ippearato  n«  to  be  an  awkward  nort  of  a  mongrel  between 
Pock  aixi  Caliban,  of  a  servile  and  brutal  nature,  and  limited 
in  bi5  powen  to  tlie  indol^^ce  of  p^'tty  malignity,  and  the 
faifCctioa  of  despicable  injoriesi.  Besides  this  objection  to  his 
eharafCter,  his  existence  hoii  no  support  from  any  general  or 
estab^ifiied  supenitition.  Fairies  and  devils,  gho»ts,  angels, 
•od  witches,  are  crpatures  with  whom  we  are  all  familiar, 
%aA  who  ezeita  in  all  claaae*  of  mankind  emotions  with  which 


But  none  of  all  the  astonished  train 

Was  so  dismayed  as  Deloraine ; 

His  blood  did  freeze,  liis  brain  did  buni,  '^ 

'Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 

For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 

Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 

Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man* 
At  length,  by  fits^  he  darkly  told, 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold-  - 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
A  shape  with  amice  wrappd  around. 
With  a  torougfU  Spanish  baldric  bound, 

lAke  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea; 
And  knew — ^but  how  it  mattered  not — 
It  waa  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott 

XXVII. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale ; 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  waa  spoke. 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke ; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 

Did  to  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  make,* 

That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 

To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michaels  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast, 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  addressed : 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  vows. 
Some  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make, 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take. 
And  monks  sliould  sing,  and  bells  should  toll. 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  souL 
While  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were  prayM, 
'Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd, 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 


we  can  easily  be  made  to  tympathiM.  Bat  the  story  of  Gilpb 
Horner  was  never  believed  oat  of  the  villafe  where  he  is  said 
to  have  made  his  appearance,  and  has  no  claims  upon  the  cm> 
duiiiy  of  those  who  were  not  originally  of  his  acqaaintaooe. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  interesting  or  elegant  in  the  scenes  oi 
which  he  is  the  hero ;  and  in  reading  these  passages  we  really 
could  not  help  suspecting  tJiat  they  did  not  stand  in  the  to* 
mance  when  the  aged  minstrel  recited  it  to  the  royal  Charles 
and  his  mighty  earls,  but  were  inserted  afterwards  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  cottagers  among  whom  ha  begged  his  bread  on  th« 
border.  We  entreat  Mr.  Scott  to  inquire  into  the  groanils  of 
this  suspicion,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  decent  pretext  ho 
can  lay  hold  of  for  paiging  the  *  Lay*  of  this  nngracefal 
intruder.^  We  would  also  move  for  a  quo  toarranto  against 
the  Spirits  of  the  River  and  the  Mountain ;  for  though  they 
are  come  of  a  very  high  lineage,  we  do  not  know  what  lawfal 
business  they  conid  have  at  Branksome  Castle  in  the  ysai 
1550."— Jkpprkt. 

>  Bee  Appendix,  Note  4  O.  *  Ibid.  Note  4  P. 

4  8«t  '.fas  Aothei*!  IntroduetloD  to  ihs  '  Lay,'  p.  II 
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scorrs  poetical  works. 


CANTO  YI 


1 


XXVIII. 
Naught  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 
Which  after  in  short  space  befuU ; 
Nor  how  brare  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd  Teyiot*s  Flower,  and  Cranstoun^s  heu" ; 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  yain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine, 
When  pilgrim-chiefs,  in  sad  array, 
Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 

XXIX. 
With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  Test, 
And  arms  enfolded  on  liis  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uncath, 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row : 
No  lordly  look,  no  martial  stride, 
Oone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghoHts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down: 
j&bove  the  suppliant  cliieftjiins  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 
Beneath  the  Ictter'd  stiines  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fnthers  dead ; 
From  many  a  garniish'd  niche  around. 
Stem  samts  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar. 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular. 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due, 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came ; 
Taper  and  host,  and  book  they  bare, 
And  holy  banner,  floiu-ish'd  fair 

With  the  Redeemer*s  name. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretch'd  his  hand. 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd ; 
With  holy  cross  he  sign'd  them  all. 
And  pray'd  they  might  be  sage  in  hall. 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Ilien  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said. 


"  the  vale  nnfoldi 


Rich  gtorm  of  lofty  itatnre. 
With  YaiKow  winding  through  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  natnre ; 
And,  rising  from  thoae  lofty  grorei, 

Behold  a  rain  hoary, 
The  diatter'd  >roiit  of  Newark's  towen, 

Renown 'd  in  Border  story. 

"  Fair  toenei  fm  childhood's  opening  bloom. 
For  epofftiTe  yovth  to  stray  in ; 


And  scilemn  requiem  for  the  dead; 
And  bell8  toU'd  out  their  mighty  peal. 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose ; 
And  fiir  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
Tlie  awful  burden  of  the  song, — 
Dies  iRiS,  diss  illa, 

SOLVET  fi^fiCLUM  IN  FAVILLA  ; 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung : 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 

Thus  the  holy  Futliors  sung. 

XXXL 

HTITN  FOR  THE  DKAOl 

Tliat  day  of  wrath,  tlrnt  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  sliall  be  the  sinner's  stay  t 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  f 

When,  shrivelling  like  a  pardied  scroll 
The  fliimin:^  heavens  together  roll ; 
Wlien  loiuler  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
SwelU  tlie  high  trump  tliat  wakes  the  dead  I 

Oh !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  jiulgmt-nt  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  siimcr's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  sliall  pass  away  1 


HrsH'n  is  the  harp — the  Blinstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  f  ^ 

Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No ;  close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower,* 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden,  hedged  with  green, 
The  cheerfid  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze, 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  Ids  door, 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  passed  the  winter's  day ;  but  still, 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill,' 

For  manhood  to  eigoy  his  strength ; 
And  age  to  wear  away  in,"  &o. 

Wokdsworth's  Yarrow  VitiUd. 


>  Bowhill  is  now,  u  hu  been  mentioned  already,  a  neat  of 
the  Duke  of  Baccleoch.  it  stands  immediately  below  Newark 
Mill,  and  above  the  junction  of  the  Ybitow  and  the  Ettrick. 
For  the  other  places  named  in  the  text,  the  reader  is  referrod 
to  varions  notes  on  the  Minstrelsy  of  tlie  Scottish  Bosder.— 
Bp. 


tJLKTO  VI. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MIKSTHEL. 


i>d 


And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breatli, 

Waved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath ;  * 

When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead-ahaw, 

And  cnm  was  green  on  Carterhaugh  ^' 

And  flourished,  broad,  Blacktmdro's  oak» 

The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  t 

Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 

*  Oriff. — •*  And  grain  wnved  green  on  Cartcrhangh.'* 

*  "The  arch  allusions  which  ran  throogh  all  these  fntrodne- 
Ciffmr,  without  {n  the  leaat  iiitefropting  the  truth  and  graceful 
pathos  of  their  nain  irapresston,  seem  to  me  exquisitely  ehar- 
•rtenscie  of  Scott,  whose  delight  and  pride  was  to  play  with 
the  genius  which  aevertbeless  mastered  him  at  will.  For,  in 
tnth,  what  ie  it  that  gives  to  all  his  works  their  unique  and 
Barking'  charm,  exeept  the  matchless  effect  which  sudden 
efTaBMns  of  the  parcst  heart-blood  of  nature  derive  from  their 
bang  poored  oat,  to  all  appearance  involuntarily,  amidst  dlo> 
tun  ajid  eeatiment  east  equally  'in  the  mould  of  the  busy 
world,  sail  the  seemingly  habitual  desire  to  dwell  on  nothing 
bat  what  might  be  Hkety  to  excite  curiosity,  without  too  much 
diatarbir^  deeper  fedinga,  in  the  saloons  of  polished  life? 
8ach  oatbunta  oome  forth  dramatically  in  all  his  vmtlngs ; 
bat  in  the  interludes  and  pa»ionate  parentheses  of  tiie  Lay 
of  the  Lart  Minjitrel  we  have  iho  poet's  own  inner  soul  and 
iMBperament  laid  bare  and  throbbing  befoce  us.  Even  here, 
indeed,  he  lias  a  mask,  and  he  trotts  it — but  fortunately  it  is  a 
tiaof  parent  one. 

*'  Many  minor  penonal  allusions  have  been  explained  in  the 
fiotes  to  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Lay.*  It  was  hanlly  neces- 
ary  eren  then  to  say  that  the  choice  of  the  hero  had  been 
dilated  by  the  poet's  alTeetion  for  the  living  descendants  of 
the  Baron  of  Cranstoan  ;  and  now — none  who  have  perused 
the  preceding  pages  can  doubt  that  he  had  dressed  out  his 
Maigaret  of  Branksome  in  the  form  and  features  of  his  own 
fm  love.  This  poem  may  be  considered  as  the  '  bright  con- 
laaioaie  flower'  in  which  all  the  deamst  draams  of  his  youth- 
ful fancy  had  at  length  found  expansion  for  their  strength, 
tfuit^  tendemesB,  and  beaaty. 

'*  f  n  the  elosang  lines — 

'  Hosh'd  is  the  harp — the  Minstrel  gone ; 
Aad  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
2i9 !— close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Arose  the  MinBtrers  humble  bower,*  &c.—- 

— fu  these  charming  lines  he  has  embodied  what  was,  at  the 
tiaie  when  he  penned  them,  the  chief  day-dream  of  Asheetiel. 
fnm  the  moment  that  hts  uncle's  death  placed  a  considerable 
warn  of  ready  money  at  his  command,  he  pleased  himself,  as 
we  have  seea,  with  the  idtta  of  buying  a  mountain  farm,  and 
beroming  m>t  only  the  *«heriff'  (as  he  had  in  former  days 
Mighted  to  call  himself),  but  '  the  laird  of  the  cairn  and  tlie 
■caar/  "— l^ocKnAaT.    Ufe  of  Seott,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

*'The  large  qaotations  we  have  made  Aom  this  singular 
poem  most  have  convinced  our  readers  that  it  abounds  equal- 
ly with  poetical  description,  and  with  circumstance  curious 
to  the  antiquary.  These  are  farther  illustrated  in  copious  and 
very  entertaining  notes :  they,  as  well  as  the  poem,  most  be 
paiticalariy  intereeting  to  those  who  are  connected  with  Scoi- 
tisb  familiee,  orronvemant  in  their  history.  The  author  has 
•lansg^  the  ventfication  of  the  poem  with  great  judgment, 
wd  the  most  happy  effect.  If  he  had  aimed  at  the  grave 
ad  stately  eadenoe  of  the  epie,  or  any  of  ocr  more  regular 


And  circumstance  of  chiyahy, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 
Foigetfid  of  tlie  closing  day ; 
And  noble  youtlis,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along, 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minatrers  song. 

measures,  it  wouM  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  hav« 
brought  in  such  names  as  fVatt  Tintinn,  Black  Jokn,  Priest' 
kavgk,  Sereggf  and  otlier  Scottish  names,  or  to  have  s{ioken 
of  the  iyke-wake,  and  the  slogan,  and  drif**ng  ofc*Utle,  which 
Pope  and  Gray  would  have  thought  as  impossible  to  introdnce 
into  serious  poetry,  as  Boileau  did  the  names  of  towns  in  the 
campaigns  of  Louis  FV.  Mr.  Scott  has,  thenfbie,  very  judi- 
ciously thrown  in  a  great  mixtura  of  the  familiar,  and  varied 
the  measure ;  and  if  it  hai  not  the  finished  harmony,  which, 
in  such  a  subject,  it  were  in  vain  to  have  attempted,  it  hai 
great  ease  and  spirit,  and  never  tires  the  reader.  Indeed  we 
think  we  see  a  tendency  In  the  public  taste  to  go  back  to  the 
more  varied  measures  and  familiar  style  of  our  eariier  poets ; 
a  natural  consequence  of  having  been  satiated  with  the  regu- 
lar harmony  of  Pope  and  his  school,  and  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  stifriiess  of  lof\y  poetic  language.  We  now  know 
what  can  be  done  in  that  way,  and  we  seek  entertainment  and 
variety,  rather  than  finished  modulation  and  uniform  dignity. 
We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  very  elegant,  spirited,  and  stri 
king  poem." — Annual  Review,  1604. 

"  From  the  various  extract  we  have  given,  our  rpaders  will 
be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  the  poem  , 
and,  if  they  are  pleased  with  thoee  portions  of  it  which  have 
now  been  exhibited,  we  may  venture  to  aseure  them  that  they 
will  not  be  disappointed  by  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  The 
whole  night  journey  of  Deloraine— the  opening  of  the  Wizard's 
tomb — the  march  of  the  English  battle — and  the  parley  before 
the  walls  of  the  canle,  are  all  executed  with  the  same  spirit 
and  )ioetioal  energy,  which  we  think  is  conspicuous  In  the 
specimens  we  have  already  extracted  ;  and  a  great  variety  of 
short  piusages  occur  in  every  part  of  the  poem,  which  are  still 
more  striking  and  meritorious,  though  it  is  impossible  to  detach 
them,  without  injury,  in  the  form  of  a  quotation.  It  is  but 
fair  to  ap|)rize  the  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  will 
meet  with  very  heavy  paf»ages,  and  with  a  variety  of  detula 
which  are  not  likely  to  intercHt  any  one  bnt  a  Borderer  or  an 
antiquary.  We  like  very  well  to  hear  of  '  the  gallant  Chief 
of  Otterbnrne,'  or  *  the  Dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale,'  and  feel 
the  elevating  ^lower  of  great  namss,  when  we  read  of  the 
tribes  that  mustered  to  tlie  war,  *  beneath  the  crest  of  Old 
Dunbar  and  Hepburn's  mingled  bannen.'  But  we  really  can- 
not BO  far  sympathize  with  the  local  partialities  of  the  author, 
as  to  feci  any  glow  of  patriotism  or  ancient  virtue  in  hearing  of 
the  Todrigm  Joknston  clans,  or  of  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  and 
THnlinns ;  still  leas  can  we  relish  the  introduction  of  Black 
Jock  of  Atheist tnr,  Whitslade  thr.  Hattk,  Arthur  Fire-tko' 
Braes,  Red  Roland  Forster,  or  any  other  of  thoee  worthies, 
wlio 

*  Sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth. 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both,' 

iuto  a  poem  which  has  any  pretensions  to  seriousness  or  dig- 
nity. The  ancient  metrical  romance  might" have  admitted 
these  homely  pertonalitie^ ;  but  the  present  age  will  not  en- 
dure them ;  and  Mr.  Scott  must  either  sacrifice  hi^  Border 
prejudices,  or  ofi^end  all  his  readen  in  the  other  part  of  the 
empire.  * ' — it,  pfrct. 
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KorsE. 

Bards  long  shall  tell, 

Nov  Lord  Walter  fell.— ?,  19. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  sacceedet'  to  his  grand fatlier. 
Sir  David,  in  149*3.  He  wan  a  brave  and  |.owertul  baron,  and 
Warden  of  the  Wert  Marches  of  Scotland.  His  death  was 
the*  conttetiuence  of  a  feud  betwixt  the  Scotts  and  Kern,  the 
history  of  which  is  necessar)-,  to  explain  repeated  alliuioiu  iu 
the  romance. 

Ill  ihe  year  15i26,  in  the  wonhi  of  Piuicottie,  *'  the  Earl  of 
Aii.'^ui,  and  tJie  re»t  of  the  Douglamtnt,  ruled  all  which  they 
liked,  and  no  man  durst  say  the  coutrary  ;  wherefore  llie  King 
(James  V.  thee  a  minor;  was  heavily  displeajied,  and  would 
fain  have  been  oat  of  llieir  hands,  if  he  might  by  any  way  : 
And,  to  that  effect,  wrote  a  ({uiet  and  hocrci  letter  witii  hia 
own  hand,  and  m-mU  it  to  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch.  beseeching 
him  that  he  would  come  witli  his  kin  and  friends,  and  all  the 
force  that  he  might  be,  and  mt  et  him  at  MelroM,  at  his  home 
pansing,  and  there  to  take  him  out  of  the  Douglasses  hands, 
and  to  put  him  to  liberty,  to  a»e  himMslf  among  the  lave  {rtat) 
of  hii<  lords,  as  he  thinks  exp«*dient. 

"This  letter  won  ijuittly  directed,  and  sent  by  one  of  the 
Ring's  own  secret  wr\ants,  which  was  n*ceive<l  very  thank- 
fully by  the  Laird  of  Rucclc-uch,  who  was  very  glad  iheieof, 
to  be  put  to  such  charges  and  fuiuiliarity  with  his  prince,  and 
did  gn>at  diligence  to  |>crform  the  King's  writing,  afid  to  bring 
the  matter  to  |MUs  Vk»  the  King  desired  :  And,  to  tlmt  elfect, 
convened  all  his  kin  and  friends,  and  all  tliat  would  do  for 
him,  to  ride  with  him  to  Melrosa,  when  he  knew  of  the  King's 
homecoming.  And  so  he  brought  with  him  six  hundred  t>pears, 
of  Uddesdale,  and  Annandale,  and  countrymen,  and  clans 
thereabout,  and  held  themselves  quiet  while  that  the  King 
retumc<l  out  of  Jcdboigh,  and  came  to  Melrosa,  to  remain  there 
■II  that  night. 

"  But  when  the  Lord  Home,  Cemfoord,  and  FemyherH 
(the  chiefs  of  the  clan  of  Kerr),  took  their  leave  of  the  King,  and 
returned  home,  then  apiieartMl  the  Lord  of  Buccleuch  in  t«ight, 
and  his  company  with  him,  in  an  arrayed  battle,  inti'nding'to 
have  fallilled  the  King's  petition,  and  tlierefore  came  stoutly 
forward  on  the  back  side  of  Haiiden  hill.  By  that  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  with  Geoige  Douglas,  his  brother,  and  sundry  other 
of  his  fnends,  seeing  this  army  coming,  they  marvelled  what 
the  matter  meant ;  while  at  the  la^t  they  knew  Uie  Laird  of 
Bnccleuch,  with  a  certain  company  of  the  thieves  of  Annan- 
dale.  With  him  they  were  le»«  alVeard,  and  made  them  man- 
fhlly  to  the  field  contrary  them,  and  said  to  the  King  in  this 
manner,  *  Sir,  yon  is  Buccleuch,  and  thieves  of  Annandale 
with  him,  to  nnbeset  your  Grace  from  the  {;ate'  (i.  r.  inu-mtpt 
your  paiMBgc).  *  I  vow  to  God  they  shall  either  light  or  flee : 
and  ye  shall  tarry  here  on  this  know,  and  my  brother  George 
with  you,  with  any  other  company  you  pleate ;  and  I  shall 
pa<n.  and  put  yon  thieves  off  the  ground,  and  rid  the  gate  unto 
your  Grace,  or  else  die  for  it.'  The  King  tarried  still,  as  was 
deviicd  ;  and  George  Douglas  witli  him,  and  sundry  other 
lords,  snch  as  the  Earl  of  I^nnox,  and  the  Ijord  Erskine,  and 
iorae  of  the  King'x  own  servant* ;  bat  all  tlie  lave  i^rttt)  past 
wi*h  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  the  field  against  the  Laird  of  Buc- 
cien-vb,  who  joyiicd  and  countered  cruelly  both  tlie  Kaid  parties 
ia  the  field  of  Damelinvw,!  either  against  other,  with  unocrtifin 
vio»3ry.  But  at  the  last,  the  Lord  Hume,  hearing  word  of  tliat 
matter  how  it  stood,  returned  again  to  the  King  in  all  possible 
iifettfte,  with  him  the  Lairds  of  Cewfoonl  and  Feniyhint,  to  the 
number  of  fourscore  s|iearK,  and  set  freshly  on  the  lap  and  wing 
of  the  LainI  of  Buccleuch's  field,  and  shortly  bare  them  back- 
ward to  tiie  ground  ;  which  canned  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch, 
and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  to  go  back  and  floe,  whom  they  fol- 

1  T)»mwirk.  n^«r  M«lrotp.  Thp  plnee  of  conflict  is  still  -Al!«d  Skinner's 
Field,  f rum  u  oomiption  of  SktrmiaK  Field.    (Se«  the  y.jislnilsy  oftbs 


lowed  and  ehaaed ;  and  oBpecially  thf  Laird*  of  CcMfoord  ud 
Feniyhir><t  followed  furionslic,  ull  at  the  foot  of  a  path  iM 
Laird  of  Cessfbonl  was  slain  by  the  stroke  of  a  spear  by  la 
Elliot,  wiio  was  then  servant  to  the  Laird  of  Bocclench.  Bat 
when  the  Laird  of  Ccwifoord  was  slain,  the  cham?  ceased.  TtM 
Earl  of  Angus  returned  again  with  great  mefrineei  onti  \ictary, 
and  thanked  God  that  he  Mved  him  from  that  chance,  and 
patiteil  with  the  King  to  Melrom,  where  they  remaineil  all  that 
night.  On  the  morn  they  past  to  Edinbur;»[h  with  the  King, 
who  was  very  sad  and  dolorous  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Laird  ol 
Cewxfoord,  and  many  other  gentlemen  and  yeomen  slain  by  the 
Lain!  of  Bnecleuch.  eoni.niniiig  the  number  of  fouRccorv  and 
fifit(H;n,  which  died  in  defence  of  Uie  King,  and  at  tiie  command 
of  his  writing." 

I  am  not  the  fir«t  who  has  attempted  to  celebrate  in  vene  the 
renown  of  this  ancient  baron,  and  his  hazartlous  attempt  lo 
procure  hi^  sovereign's  freedom.  In  a  Scottish  Latin  poet  we 
find  the  following  venes : — 

VALTBKirS  SCOTUS  BALCLUCHIDe, 

Egregio  suscopto  facinore,  libertate  Regis,  ac  alii^  rebos  gettif 
darns,  sub  Jacobu  Y.  Ao.  Christi,  13^26. 

"  Intentata  alii«.  nullique  audita  priomm 

Audet,  nee  pavidum  morave,  metusvo  quatit, 
Lihertatem  alii»«  soliti  tnin<tcribere  Regit: 

Snbrcptam  banc  Regi  re«titul<«w  jiaras ; 
Si  vinein,  quanta  6  succetlunt  prurmia  dextrc  I 

Sin  victos,  falsas  spes  Jace,  (lone  auimam. 
Hoatica  vis  nocuit :  stnnt  altw  robora  mentis 

Atque  decus.     Vineet,  Regc  probante,  fidee 
Innta  <ineis  animis  virtoa,  quosque  acrior  ardor    . 

Obsidet,  ob^curis  nox  premat  an  tenebris  1" 

Heroes  ex  omni  Historia  Scotica  lectisaimi,  AncUHv  Johaa 
Jonstonio  Abredoueuse  Scoto,  1603. 

fn  consequenre  of  the  battle  of  Melrose,  there  ensued  a 
deadly  feuil  betwixt  the  names  of  Scott  and  Kerr,  which,  is 
spite  of  all  means  umhI  to  bring  aliout  an  agreement,  raged  for 
many  years  n|ion  the  Bonlers.  Buccleuch  was  imprisoned,  and 
Ins  estates  forfeited,  in  the  year  1535,  for  levying  war  againat 
the  KerrH,  and  rt>Mtored  by  act  of  Parliament,  dated  15tb  March, 
154'J.  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  But  Uie  mo»t 
si;:nal  net  of  violenee  to  wliieh  thix  quarrel  gave  ri-^e,  was  the 
innnler  of  Sir  Walter  hini'<elf,  who  wa.i  slain  by  tlie  Kern  in 
the  Ktrectt  of  Eilinhiirgh  in  15.33.  This  in  the  event  alluded 
to  in  Kt.inza  vii. ;  and  tiie  poem  is  supjiosed  to  open  shortly 
afler  it  had  taken  place. 

TIte  feud  be^tweeii  ihe«e  two  families  was  not  reconciled  in 
loMi,  when  both  chieAains  paraded  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
with  their  followen,  and  it  was  ex{H*eied  their  fir»t  nitetiug 
would  deei.le  their  quarrel.  But,  on  July  14th  of  the  same 
year,  CoUil,  in  n  letter  lo  Mr.  Bacon,  informs  him.  **  Jiat  tJiere 
was  great  trouble  upon  the  Border*,  which  would  continue  tiT. 
order  should  lie  taken  by  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  King, 
by  reason  of  the  two  young  Scots  chieftains,  Ceslord  \w\  Bae* 
lugh,  and  of  the  |iresent  necessity  and  scarcity  of  corn  amoiigat 
the  Scots  Bortlerers  and  riden.  That  there  had  been  a  privaia 
quarrel  betwixt  those  two  lairds  on  the  Borders,  which  was 
like  to  have  turned  to  blood  ;  but  the  fear  of  the  general  troiiblo 
had  reconciled  them,  and  the  injuries  which  they  thought  to 
have  committed  azainst  e.'ich  other  were  now  transferred  uoon 
England :  not  unlike  that  emulation  in  France  between  xJhm 
Baron  de  Biron  and  Moim.  Jevcrie,  who,  being  both  ambitioiia 
of  honor,  undertook  more  hazsmionn  enterprises  ag:iii..«t  the 
enemy  tiian  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  at  concord 
together." — Birch's  Memorials,  vol.  U.  p.  67. 

Brottiah  Bonier,  rols.  i.  aiwl  IL,  1^  fkrtbvr  partieolars  eoDo^mizkir  tkeae 
pUcrs,  of  all  which  the  author  of  lh«  Lmy  was  uliiiuatoly  |>ro|>ri«tor.— £o.l 
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K<ynF. 

WkUe  Cettfori  otDiu  the  nde  of  CarTf 
White  Ettriek  boatts  the  line  of  Scott^ 

The  ilaufhter*d  chiefs,  the  mortal  joTy 

The  havoc  of  the  feudal  tear, 
Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! — P.  19. 

Amon;  other  expedients  reported  to  for  stanching  the  fend 
ketvixt  the  Bcoiia  and  tiie  K<>m,  there  was  a  bond  ezecated 
m  1S29,  between  the  beads  of  each  clan,  binding  themselves 
to  perfbrm  reciprocally  the  foir  principal  pilgrimages  of  Sco^- 
%Dd,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  souls  of  those  of  the  opposite  name 
who  bad  fallen  in  the  quarrel.  Thiii  indenture  is  printed  in 
tlw  MinttreUp  -f  the  Scottish  Border,  vol  i.  But  either 
i|  never  took  efiect,  or  else  the  feud  was  renewed  shortly 
iftcnranla. 

Bach  pactions  were  not  uncommon  in  feudal  times ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  were  often,  as  in  the  present  case, 
void  of  the  effect  desired.  When  Sir  Walter  Manny,  the  re- 
nowned follower  of  Edward  III.,  had  taken  the  town  of  Ryol 
ia  Gascon  J,  he  remembeied  to  have  he:ird  that  his  father  lay 
tlvre  buried,  and  offered  a  hundred  crowns  to  any  who  could 
«how  him  bis  grave.  A  very  old  man  appeared  before  Sir 
Walter,  and  informed  him  of  the  manner  of  his  father's  death, 
■ad  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  It  seems  the  Lord  of  Mauny 
had,  at  a  great  tournament,  unhorsed,  and  wounded  to  the 
imxh,  a  Gascon  knight,  of  the  houM  of  Mirepoix,  wliosie  kin»- 
aaa  was  Bishop  of  Cambray.  For  this  deed  he  was  held  at 
fead  by  the  relations  of  the  knight,  until  he  agreed  to  undei^ 
tike  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella, 
tm  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  But  as  he  returned 
llnMgh  the  town  of  Ryol,  after  accomplishment  of  his  vow, 
be  was  beset  and  treacherously  slain,  by  the  kindred  of  the 
kaght  whom  he  had  killed.  Sir  Walter,  guided  by  Uie  old 
OBo,  Tisited  the  lowly  tomb  of  his  father ;  and,  having  read 
the  iaaeripuon,  which  was  in  Latin,  he  caoaed  the  body  to  bo 
I.  amd  transported  to  his  native  city  of  Valeacienoes, 
aasKs  were,  in  the  days  of  Froiaiart,  duly  said  for  the 
Mil  of  the  anfertvnate  pilgrim. — Chronycle  of  FROiasART, 
«d.Li».  iS3. 


KoteG. 

With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood,— F.  90. 

Tttt  family  of  Ker,  Kerr,  or  Carr,i  was  very  powerful  on 
the  Border.  Fynes  Morrison  remarks,  in  his  Travels,  that 
their  influence  extended  from  the  village  of  Preston-Grange, 
ia  Lothian,  to  the  limits  of  England.  Cessford  Castle,  the 
■arient  baronial  residence  of  the  family,  is  situated  near  the 
vin^e  of  Morebattle,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Cheviot 
HiDs.  It  has  been  a  place  of  great  strength  and  consequence, 
bat  is  now  ruinous.  Tradition  affirms  that  it  was  founded  by 
Halbm,  or  Uabby  Kerr,  a  gigantic  warrior,  concerning  whom 
uasy  ftories  are  current  in  Roxburghshire.  The  Duke  of 
Bexbor^be  represents  Kerr  ol  Cessford.  A  distinct  and  power- 
fal  branch  of  the  same  name  own  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  as 
tJheir  cfai<<f.  Hence  the  distinction  betwixt  Kerrs  of  Cessford 
ud  Falraibint. 


NoteH. 

Lvra  Cranstoun. — ^P.  20. 

The  CramtoniM,  Lord-  Cranstoan,  are  an  ancient  Border 
family,  whone  chief  seat  was  atCrailing,  in  Teviotdale.  They 
were  at  this  time  at  fend  with  the  elan  of  Scott ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Lady  of  Bnccleoch,  in  1557,  beset  the  Laiid 
•f  (festoon,  seeking  his  life.  Nevertheless,  the  same  Cran- 
Man,  or  perhaps  his  son,  was  mairied  to  a  danghtar  of  the 


Note  L 

Of  Bethune*8  line  of  Pieardie.—F.  30. 

The  Bethune*B  were  of  French  origin,  and  derived  theii 
name  from  a  small  town  in  Artots.  There  were  several  d» 
tingnished  families  of  the  Bethunes  in  the  neighboring  provmoc 
of  Picarily  ;  they  numbered  among  their  descendanUi  the  cekr 
brated  Due  de  Sully  ;  and  tlie  name  was  accounted  among  th« 
most  noble  in  France,  while  aught  noble  remained  in  thai 
country.*  The  family  of  Bethune,  or  Beaioun,  in  F'fo,  pro- 
duoed  three  learned  and  dignified  prelates :  namel) .  Cordina. 
Beaton,  and  two  successive  Archbishops  of  Glasgc  v,  all  ol 
whom  flouriiihed  about  the  date  of  the  romance.  Of  this 
family  w^as  defended  Dame  Janet  Beaton,  Lady  Bb  ^clench, 
widow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Branksome.  She  was  a  woman 
of  masculine  spirit,  as  appeari^d  from  her  riding  at  the  head  of 
her  son's  clan,  after  her  husband's  murder.  She  aim)  possessed 
the  hereditary  abilities  of  her  family  in  such  a  degree  that 
tiie  superstition  of  the  vulgar  imputed  them  to  snjiematural 
knowledge.  With  this  was  mingled  by  faction,  the  foul  ao* 
cosation  of  her  having  inflnenced  Queen  Mary  lo  the  murder 
of  her  husband.  One  of  the  placards  preserved  in  Buchanan's 
Detection,  accuses  of  Damley's  murder  "  the  Erie  of  Both- 
well,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  the  persoun  of  Fliske,  Mr.  David 
Chalmers,  black  Mr.  John  Spens,  who  was  principal  deviser 
of  the  munler ;  and  the  Queue,  assenting  thairto,  throw  the 
persuasion  of  the  Erie  Bothwell.  and  the  voitehcraft  of  Lada 
Bnckleuch:' 


NoteK. 


ITW; 


BB*  is  ufoXx  dlffcreedy  by  Um  vsrioos  ftuniDcs  wbo  bear  it.   Csrr 
net  ss  tbs  saosC  eetrsel,  bst  as  the  Baeet  poetlesl    ^dlag. 

8 


He  leam*d  the  art  Uutt  none  may  name, 
In  Padua,  far  bejfond  the  eea.-^F,  SO. 

Padua  was  long  supposed,  by  the  Scottish  peasants,  to  ba 
the  principal  school  of  necromancy.  The  Eari  of  Gowrie, 
slain  at  Perth,  in  1600,  preti^nded,  during  his  studies  in  Italy, 
to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  cabala,  by  which,  he 
said,  he  could  charm  snakes,  and  work  other  miracles ;  and. 
in  pnrtJcnlar,  could  produce  children  without  the  intercourse 
of  the*  sexes. — See  the  examination  of  Wemyss  of  Bogie  before 
the  Privy  Council,  conoeming  Cowrie's  Conspimuy 


Note  L. 


His  form,  no  darkening  shadow  traced 
Upon  the  sunny  wall  1 — P.  20. 

The  shadow  of  a  necromancer  is  independent  of  tlie  san. 
Glycas  informs  us  that  Simon  Magus  caused  his  shadow  to  go 
before  him,  making  people  believe  it  was  an  attendant  spirit 
— Heywood'b  Hierarchies  p.  475.  The  vulgar  conceive, 
that  when  a  class  of  students  have  made  a  certain-  pr<^greas  in 
their  mystic  studies,  they  are  obliged  to  run  through  a  subtef 
raneous  hall,  where  the  devil  literally  catches  the  hindmost 
In  the  race,  unless  he  crosses  the  ball  so  speedily  .jidt  tho 
arch-enemy  can  only  apprehend  his  shadow.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  person  of  the  sage  never  after  throws  any  shade, 
and  those,  who  have  thus  lost  their  shadow^  always  prove  the 
beet  magicians. 


Note  Jll 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. — P.  20. 

The  Scottish  vulgar,  without  having  any  very  defined  no- 
tion of  their  attributes,  believe  in  tlie  existence  of  an  intei^ 
mediate  class  of  spirits,  residing  in  the  air,  or  in  the  waters ;  to 
whose  agency  they  ascribe  floods,  storms,  and  all  such  phe- 
nomena as  their  own  philosophy  cannot  readily  explain.  They 
are  svpposed  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  sometinai 

S  This  •xpTMsion  and  e<>nt!ment  were  dlct«t4>d  by  (ho  utuatton  of  Frsne^ 
fa  ths  yser  180S,  whso  the  poem  was  origmslly  writtsn.    IMI. 
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intn  a  malevolent  poipow,  and  Mmeiimec  with  milder  views. 
It  is  (laid,  for  example,  that  a  gallaut  baron,  having  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land  to  hiii  castle  of  Druminelziar,  found  his 
fair  lady  nur>ing  a  healthy  child,  whone  birth  did  not  by  any 
meaiiB  corre!t}K}nd  to  the  date  of  his  departare.  Such  an  oc- 
enrrenoe,  to  the  credit  of  the  dames  of  tlio  Crusaders  be  it 
•poken,  was  ro  rare,  that  it  required  a  miraculous  solution. 
Tbe  la<ly,  thpn»fore,  was  believed,  when  «he  averreil  confidently, 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Tweed  had  issued  from  the  river  while 
the  was  walking  upon  its  bank,  and  com])el]ed  her  to  submit 
19  his  embraces ;  and  the  name  of  Tweodie  wKa  Ufastowed 
gpon  the  child,  vrho  afterwards  became  Baron  of  Drummelziar, 
and  chief  of  a  powerful  clan.'  To  those  spirits  an  also  ae- 
jribed,  in  Scotland,  the 

— "  Airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names, 
On  sands,  ami  ehoren,  and  destcrt  wildernesses." 

When  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  erecting  the  ancient 
church  of  Old  Deer,  in  Aberdeenshire,  upon  a  small  hill  called 
Biaxau,  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  work  was  impeded 
by  supematuml  obstacles.  At  length,  the  Spirit  of  the  River 
was  heard  to  say, 

'*  It  is  not  here,  it  is  not  here 
Tiiat  ye  shall  build  the  church  of  Deer ; 
But  on  Taptjllery, 
Where  many  a  corpse  shall  He.*' 

The  rite  of  the  edifice  was  accordingly  transferred  to  Tap- 
tiilery,  an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
building  had  been  commenced. — Macfarlane's  J^ISS.  1 
mention  the^e  popular  fables,  because  the  introduction  of  the 
River  and  Mountain  Spirits  may  not,  at  fint  sight,  seem  to  ac- 
cord with  the  genera]  tone  of  the  romance,  and  the  supenlitions 
of  the  country  where  the  scene  is  laid. 


Note  N. 
,/?  fancied  mosf-trottper,  A-e. — P.  21. 

This  was  tlie  usual  aiipellatiou  of  the  marauders  upon  the 
Borden :  a  profewiion  diligently  puMuod  by  the  inhahitanu  on 
both  sides,  and  by  none  more  actively  and  suucvKsfuUy  tiian  by 
Bncolench's  clan.  Long  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the 
mos»-trooper9,  although  sunk  in  reputation,  and  no  longer  en- 
joying the  pretext  of  national  hostility,  continued  to  pnrene 
their  calling. 

Fuller  includes,  among  the  wonders  of  Cumberland,  '*  The 
mos»-troopeni :  so  strange  in  the  condition  of  their  living,  if 
considered  in  their  Origi-nal^  Increase,  Height,  Decay,  and 
Ruine. 

"1.  Original.  1  conceive  them  the  same  called  Borderers 
in  Mr.  Camden  ;  and  characterized  by  him  to  be  a  wild  and 
warlike  people.  They  are  called  moss-lroopcra,  because  dwell- 
ing in  the  mowes,  and  riding  in  troops  together.  They  dwell 
in  the  bounds,  or  meeting,  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  obey  the 
laws  of  neither.  They  come  to  church  as  seldom  as  the  29th 
of  February  comes  into  the  kalendar. 

"2.  Inereaae.  When  England  and  Scotland  were  united 
ID  Great  Britain,  they  that  formerly  lived  by  ho«tiIe  incun>ions, 
betook  themivlves  to  the  robbing  of  their  neighbors.  Their 
sons  are  free  of  the  trade  by  their  fathers'  copy.  They  are  like 
to  Job,  not  in  piety  and  patience,  but  in  sudden  plenty  and 
poverty  ;  sometimea  having  flocks  and  herds  in  the  uiorning, 
none  at  night,  and  (lervhance  many  again  next  day.  They 
may  give  for  their  motto,  vivitar  ex  rapto,  stealing  from  their 
honest  neijihbora  what  they  sometimes  require.  They  are  a 
nest  of  hornets ;  strike  onei>  and  stir  all  of  them  about  vour 
ears.  Indeed,  if  they  promise  safely  to  conduct  a  traveller, 
they  will  perform  it  w^itb  the  fidelity  of  a  Turkish  janizary ; 
Otherwise,  woe  be  to  him  thai  ^Ueth  into  their  quartcn ! 

"  3.  Height.    Amounting,  forty  years  since,  to  »onie  thoo-  •, 
These  compelled  the  vicinage  to  purchase  their  seen-  I 


rity,  by  paying  a  oonstut  lent  to  then.  When  in  tbih 
greatest  height,  they  had  two  great  enemies,— cA«  l,av$  of  tM» 
Land,  and  the  Lord  William  Howard  of  M'awortA.  He  sem 
many  of  them  to  Carlisle,  to  that  place  where  tlie  officer  dotk 
oiwayo  kio  work  by  daylifkt.  Yet  these  moas-ciDopeit,  if  fK» 
sibly  tliey  could  prooiUB  tlie  pardon  for  a  ooodemned  peoon  of 
their  company,  would  advanoo  great  loms  oat  of  their  common 
stock,  who,  in  snch  a  case,  coot  in  their  lata  amongat  them 
aelvea,  and  all  have  one  pttrae. 

**  4.  Decay.  Caused,  by  the  wisdom,  valonr,  and  diligenw 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Chartes  Lord  Howard,  Eari  of  Cav^ 
lisle,  who  roDtad  these  English  Tories  with  his  regiment.  Illi 
severity  unto  them  will  not  only  be  ezooeed,  bnt  commended, 
by  the  judicious,  who  coniiider  how  our  great  lawyer  Jaih 
describe  such  persons,  who  are  solemnly  outlawed.  BraO' 
TO!*,  lib.  viii.,tnc.  2,  cap.  11.— *£!  tunc  gerunt  caput  lupi- 
num,  ita  quod  aine  judiciali  inpiiaitiene  rite  pereant,  e: 
aeeum  anum  judidun  portent ;  et  merito  aine  lege  perettnt, 
qui  aeeundmm  legem  vivere  recuadrunt.* — 'Thenceforward 
(after  that  they  are  outlawed),  they  wear  a  wolPs  htarl,  sothat 
they  lawfully  may  be  destroyed,  without  any  judical  inquisi- 
tion, 8s  who  carry  tiicir  own  condemnation  about  liiem,  and 
deeervedly  die  without  law,  because  tbey  refused  to  live  no- 
cording  to  law.' 

"  5.  Ruine.  Such  was  the  inooess  of  this  worthy  lordV 
severity,  that  he  made  a  thorough  reformation  among  them ; 
and  the  ring-leaden  being  destroyed,  the  rest  are  reduced  *c 
legal  obedience,  and  so,  I  trust,  will  continue."— Flllkk's 
Worthiea  of  England,  p.  216. 

The  last  public  mention  of  mos»-troopers  occurs  during  thi 
civil  wan  of  tlic  17th  century,  when  many  ordinances  ol 
Parliament  were  directed  against  them. 


NotkO. 


tame  the  Unicom* a  pride. 

Exalt  the  Creacent  and  the  Star.—F.  21. 

The  arms  of  the  Kem  of  Cessford  were,  f^ert  on  a  chevemm, 
betwixt  three  unicorns'  beads  eraaed  argent,  three  mullets  aa- 
bie ;  crest,  a  unicorn's  head,  erased  proper.  The  Seotts  ol 
Buccleuch  bore.  Or,  on  a  bend  azure ;  a  stax  of  six  pointa  b» 
twizt  two  creacents  of  the  first. 


Note  P. 


fVaiiam  of  Detoraine.--?.  21. 

The  lands  of  Deloraine  are  joined  to  those  of  Bncdench  In 
Ettrick  Forest.  They  were  immemorially  possessed  by  the 
Buccleuch  family,  under  the  strong  title  of  occnpaucj,  al- 
though no  charter  was  obtained  from  Uie  crown  until  1545 
Like  other  [Mjssessions,  the  lands  of  Deloraine  were  occasionallj 
granted  by  them  to  vavals,  or  kinsmen,  for  Border  ser^ioe 
Satchells  mentions,  among  the  twenty-fbor  gentlemen-pension- 
ers of  the  family,  "  William  Scott,  commonly  called  Cut-at 
the-Blaek,  who  had  the  lands  of  Nether  Deloraine  for  his 


vice."  And  again,  **This  William  of  Deloraine,  oonnnonlj 
called  Cut-a*-the- Stack,  was  a  brother  of  the  ancient  bonae  of 
Haining,  whi^h  house  of  Uaining  is  descended  from  the  an- 
cient house  of  Ha«tM'ndean."  The  lands  of  Deloraine  now 
give  an  earl's  title  to  the  descendant  of  Henry,  the  Hccond  sur- 
viving son  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmontli.  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  William  of  Deloraine  the  attributes 
which  characterized  the  Borderers  of  his  day ;  for  which  I 
can  oniy  piead  Froissan's  apology,  that,  "it  behoveth,  in  a 
lynage,  some  to  be  folyshe  and  outrageous,  to  mayhteytie  and 
fcustayne  the  pcasable."  As  a  contrast  to  my  Man'limnn,  I 
beg  leave  to  tfaiuicribe,  from  the  same  author,  the  speech  of 
Ameigot  Maicell.  a  captain  of  the  Adventurous  Companions 


inUwr.  and  •  piUairn'  of  tha  coantry  of  AaTerf^ne,  who  had 
bMn  hritted  lo  wU  his  stronghoUs,  And  tn  oamime  a  more  hon- 
anWc  fnilitarr  bje  aoder  the  bann«n  of  the  ISarl  of  Armasnae. 
Bat  ^whra  be  remanibered  alle  this,  he  was  sorrowfhl;  his 
fecsonr  he  ihooKht  he  wolde  Qot  mynyMhe;  he  woale  dayly 
»  wrrhe  for  news  pyllages,  wherobfs  enrresed  his  profyte,  and 
tksa  he  awe  that  alle  waa  eIo8a4  fVo*  hym.  Then  he  sayde 
■kl  amryaed.  that  to  pyll  and  to  robbe  (all  thincfs  eonndered) 
«as  a  coud  lyfis,  and  so  repent«rd  hym  of  his  guod  doini;.  On  a 
tear,  he  laal  to  his  old  rompanytiaa, '  Srs,  there  is  no  sports  nor 
liny  in  this  worUe  aarange  men  jf  warre.  but  to  use  snche 
lift  as  we  have  done  in  tyne  v»X  What  a  joy  was  it  to  as 
vUen  are  rode  forth  at  advento/a.  and  somtyme  found  by  the  way 
a  nch  prii»(jr  or  merchaunt,  or  p  mate  of  mulettas  of  Mount- 
pcJvfr. « f  Xaftnoae.  of  Lymcnn,  f  ll  oncans,  of  Brayers,  of  Tholoua, 
or  tif  ramtAoaoe,  laden  V/itU  d^h  of  BrasseK  or  peltre  ware 
conrt(u'«  (to  the  (avrea,  ot  *4ificn  with  spycery  fro  Buries,  tto 
ihmm,  or  fro  Alysaondro ;  whaisoever  we  net,  all  waa  oura,  or 
sis  ranMruaied  at  oar  plcdsunos .  dayly  we  fcate  nnw  money,  and 
the  f>  Ik  J  oca  of  Aover^'*  and  »t  Lymoayn  dayly  provyd^  and 
bvMli^  to  oar  castell  whete  r^ele.  irmxI  wynes,  befles,  and  fatte 
BiD:ti(».  poiUyne.  and  wylua  foule :  We  were  ever  fnrnyahed  as 
Iha  wtt  haul  b?ea  Itinin.  ^neo  we  rode  fnrthe.  all  the  oountery 
tm.iMed  for  feare :  all  w^  oura  goynr  and  comyufre-  How  tok 
■«  r^riwt.  1  ami  the  bourse  of  Compasnie,  snd  I  and  Penit  of 
Benoys  tnok  Caloaet ,  how  dyd  we  scalo.  with  lytell  ayUe,  the 
<trT.'tc  ca»u.l1  of  Ma'iiuell.  pertayninic  tn  thn  Erl  D(»lphyn:  I  kept 
it  eat  (uiM  fyre  <k*yr.  hut  I  received  for  it.  on  a  feyre  table,  fyre 
tk'iicicde  fraak<.s,  and  fttr^aTe  one  thuUi^niMle  fur  the  love  of  the 
Er:  F\»lpSiii'3  '.oildren.  By  my  fayth,  this  was  a  fayre  nnd  a  good 
iTfr"  wbTeOre  I  repi'tc  niywlfe  sore  deceyved,  in  that  I  hove 
'«ik'eTf:4  up  the  tor'.rpa  of  Aloys:  for  it  wolde  have  kept  fro 
iC  tlje  ^^cride,  aiv.  the  dnye  that  I  gave  it  np,  it  was  foomyshed 
wt*>  /y^iylles.  V.  have  been  kept  seven  yera  without  any  re- 
*yT*.Tl»:efle.  "PAr  Er!  of  Armynake  hsth  deceived  me:  Olyve 
Buhp.  and  Pr  ret  *e  Btrmoys,  showed  to  me  how  I  shulde  repente 
mj»\(t :  r-.rt  .yne  I  sore  repente  myseUe  of  what  I  have  done.'  ** 
-Ploir^iy/,  vol.  IL  p.  195. 


. 


KOTE  Q. 

Br  wf^  Aims,  bf  daperate  AovnA, 

Hai  bmilUd  Ptrv^t  best  blood-kouMb.—?.  21. 

The  bap  and  heroes  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Border- 
riden,  were  •ometinies  obliged  to  study  how  to  evade  the  pap> 
nit  of  Uood-boands.  Barbour  informs  us,  that  Robert  Bruce 
was  repeaicdW  tracked  by  sleuth-dogs.  On  one  occasion,  he 
SKaped  by  wadinf  a  bow-shot  down  a  brook,  and  ascending 
feto  a  tree  by  a  branch  which  overiiuog  the  water ;  thus,  leav- 
KS  so  trace  on  land  of  his  footsteps,  he  baffled  tlie  scent.  The 
pf^-iB  came  «p : 

Ajeht  to  the  bom  thai  passyt  ware, 
Bel  the  aleacb-band  made  stinting  thar, 
And  waoaryt  Unf  tyme  t&  and  fra, 
That  be  na  certain  fate  couth  fa ; 
Till  at  the  iMt  that  John  of  Lome 
Pcgaaavit  the  hand  the  sleuth  had  tome." 

The  Brw»y  Book  vii. 

A  sure  way  of  stopping  the  dog  was  to  spill  blood  upou  the 
Irark,  which  des>troyed  the  discriminating  fineness  of  his  si-ent. 
A  eaptire  was  sometimes  sacrificed  on  ^uch  oc  ^asions.  Henry 
the  Minstrri  tells  a  romantic  i>tory  of  Wallace,  founded  on  this 
tinromyUQce : — ^The  hero's  little  band  had  been  joined  by  an 
[rabman,  named  Fawdoun,  or  Fadzean,  a  dark,  savage,  and 
■atpirioas  character.  Afler  a  sharp  >ikinniRh  at  Black^Rme 
Bide,  Walla<«  waa  forced  to  retreat  with  only  sixteen  follow- 
ers. The  Engfisb  pnisned  with  a  Border  sleutMiraUht  or 
alood-hoand. 


"Ta  Geldefland  there  was  that  bratehet  bred, 
Siker  of  scent,  to  follow  them  that  fled ; 
So  was  he  used  in  Eske  and  Liddesdail, 
While  (i.  e.  till)  she  gat  blood  no  fleeing  mi^ht  avail " 

In  the  retreat,  F^wdoon,  tired,  or  aflTectinsr  to  be  so.  A-ould  go  m 
ferther.  Wallace,  having  in  vain  argued  with  him.  in  hnsty  noirar, 
struck  off  his  head,  and  continued  the  retreat.  When  the  KngUab 
came  up,  their  hound  ataycd  upon  tiie  dead  body :  — 

*'The  sleuth  stopped  at  Fnwdon.  still  she  stood. 
No  farther  would  fra  lime  she  fund  the  blood." 

The  story  concludes  with  a  fine  Gotnic  scene  of  terror.  Wttlhiee 
took  refufe  in  the  solitary  tower  of  Gssk.  Here  he  waa  disturbed 
at  midniirht  by  the  blast  of  a  horn.  He  sent  out  bis  attendants  by 
two  and  two.  bnt  no  one  returned  witli  tidings.  At  Irnsrth,  when 
he  was  left  alone,  the  sound  was  heard  still  louder.  The  cham- 
pion descended,  sword  in  hand ;  and.  at  the  fnte  uf  the  ttmer.wM 
enrnuniered  by  the  headless  spectre  of  Fawdoun.  whom  he  had 
sluiii  so  rafhiy.  Wallace,  m  great  terror,  fled  up  into  the  tower, 
torr  open  the  boards  of  a  window,  leapt  down  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
nml  continued  his  flinrht  op  the  river.  L<M>kin«  back  to  Goek.  ht 
discovered  the  tower  on  fire,  and  the  form  of  Fawdoun  upon  the 
battlcmenrs.  dilnted  lo  an  immense  size,  and  holding  in  liis  hand  s 
blnaing  rafter.    The  Minstrel  concludes, 

"  Trust  ryirbt  wele,  that  all  this  be  sooth  indeea. 
Supposing  It  to  he  no  point  of  the  creed." 

The  Wallace,  Book  t. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  extracted  this  tale  as  a  sample  of  Heniy'a  poaCl|'.- 
Spedmtns  uf  EnifUsh  Poelry,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 


NOTB  R. 
the  Moat-hilPs  mounds 


Wheni  Druid  shades  still  fluted  round.— T.  22. 

* 

This  Is  a  round  artificial  mount  near  Hswick,  which,  fhm  Hi 
name  (^^Ot.  Attg.  Sax.  Cnnnlium,  Conrmtiu),  was  probably 
anciently  used  as  a  place  for  at«tnihlinir  a  nationnl  council  of  the 
adjacent  tribes.  There  are  many  such  mnnnds  in  Scotland,  and 
they  are  sooietimeB,  but  rarely,  of  a  square  form. 


Note  a 
the  tower  of  Haieldean.—?.  32. 


The  estate  of  Hazeldean,  cormptly  Hassendean,  belonged 
formerly  to  a  family  of  BcotU,  thus  oommemorated  by  Batcb- 
ells:— 

**  Hassendean  came  without  a  call, 
The  ancientast  boose  tmoog  theln  all." 


NotbT. 

On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint, — ^P.  23. 

A  romantic  aiwemblage  of  cliffs,  which  rise  suddenly  above 
the  vale  of  Teviot,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  family-seat, 
from  which  Lord  Minto  takes  his  title.  A  small  platform,  on 
a  projecting  crag,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  is 
termed  BarnhUls'  Bed.  This  Bamhills  is  said  to  have  been  a 
robber,  or  outlaw.  There  are  remains  of  a  strong  tower  be- 
neath the  rocks,  where  ho  is  snpposed  to  have  dwelt,  and  from 
which  he  derived  his  name.  On  the  summit  of  the  crags  are 
the  fragnienu  of  another  ancient  tower,  in  a  pictnresaue  sitaar 
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SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


tioD.  Among  the  Iioatai  oast  down  by  tlM  Ewl  of  Haitfbid% 
in  1545.  ocuar  the  towen  of  Boater  Barnhilb,  and  of  Mint»- 
eag,  witli  Miiito  town  and  place.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  father  to 
tlie  pre^eni  Lord  Minto,*  was  the  author  of  a  beautifal  pasto- 
ral Bong,  of  wiiich  the  following  'u  a  more  correct  copy  than  u 
ngu&IIy  published.  The  poetical  mantle  of  Sir  Gilbert  £lliot 
has  (le^peiided  to  his  family. 

"  My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 
And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook : 
No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  wove : 
Ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  eore  me  of  love. 
But  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do! 
Why  left  I  Amynta  I  why  broke  I  my  vow  1 

*'  Through  regions  remote  in  vain  do  I  rove, 
And  bid  the  >^ide  world  secure  me  from  love. 
Ah,  foot,  to  imagine,  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  love  so  well  founded,  »  passion  so  true  1 
Ah,  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  shee]>-hook  restore  I 
And  I'll  wander  from  love  and  Amynta  no  more ! 

"  Alas !  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine ! 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta,  no  more  can  be  thine  I 
Thy  tears  are  all  fruitless,  thy  wishes  are  vain. 
The  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 
Ah  !  what  had  my  youth  witJi  ambition  to  do  I 
Why  lefl  I  Amynta!  why  broke  I  my  vow  I" 


NoteU. 


Jineient  RidddVafair  domain.— V.  S9. 

The  family  of  Riddel  1  have  been  very  long  in  poMemon  of 
the  barony  called  Rtddell,  or  Ryedale,  part  of  which  still  bean 
the  latter  name.  Tradition  carries  their  antiquity  to  a  point 
extremely  remote ;  and  is,  in  some  degree,  sanctioned  by  tha 
discovery  of  two  stone  coffins,  one  containing  an  earthen  pot 
filled  witli  ajihes  and  arms,  bearing  a  legible  date,  A.  D.  737 ; 
the  other  dated  036,  and  filled  with  the  bones  of  a  man  of  gi- 
gantic si^e.  These  coffins  were  discoTered  in  the  foandationa 
of  what  was,  but  has  long  ceased  to  be,  the  chapel  of  Riddell ; 
and  as  it  was  ai;gued  with  plausibility,  that  they  contained  the 
remains  of  some  ancestors  of  the  family,  they  were  dc)iosited 
In  the  modem  place  of  sepulture,  comparatively  so  termed, 
though  built  in  1 1 10.  But  the  following  curious  and  authen- 
tic documents  warrant  most  conclusively  the  epithet  of  "  an- 
cient Riddell :"  Ist,  A  charter  by  David  I.  to  Walter  Rydale, 
BheriflT of  Roxburgh,  confirming  all  the  estates  of  LilieRclive, 
&e.,  of  which  his  father,  Gervasitts  de  Rydale,  died  possessed. 
5idly,  A  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  eonfirming  the  will  of  Wal- 
ter de  Ridale.  knight,  in  favor  of  his  brother  Anschittil  de  Ri- 
dale,  dated  8th  April,  1155.  3dly,  A  bull  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der III.,  confinning  the  said  will  of  Walter  de  Ridale,  be- 
queathing to  his  brother  Ansohittil  the  lands  of  Liliesclive, 
Whcttunes,  &c.,  and  ratifying  the  bai;gain  betwixt  Anschittil 
and  Huctredos,  concerning  the  church  of  Liliesclive,  in  oonse- 
qaenee  of  the  mediation  of  Malcolm  II.,  and  confirmed  by  a 
d»arter  fivm  that  monarch.  This  bull  is  dateil  17th  June,  1160. 
4tbly,  A  bnll  of  the  nme  Pope,  confirming  the  will  of  Sir 
Anacaittil  de  Ridale,  in  fa^or  of  his  son  Walter,  conveying  the 
Mid  lands  of  Liliesclive  and  others,  dated  10th  March,  1130. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Liliesclive,  otherwise  Rydale,  or  Riddell, 
and  the  Whittnnes,  have  descended,  through  a  long  train  of 
ancestors,  without  ever  passing  into  a  collateral  line,  to  the 
penon  of  Sir  John  Buchanan  Riddell,  Bart,  of  Riddell,  the 
lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  Sir  Anschittil. — These 
drenmstances  appeared  worthy  of  notice  in  a  Border  workI> 


iGmsdiktbsrtotkeiiriesatEarL    1819. 

t  Sinea  the  abow  not«  was  writteii,  tlis  sadsat  ftuiOy  of  Riddtll  "hmw 
sariM  with  all  thshr  Seotoh  sstatst.— En, 


But  tDhen  Mdrote  he  reaek^d  'ftoas  ntenct  all ; 

He  meetly  etabled  his  eteed  in  etatlf 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wail. — P.  5& 

The  ancient  and  beautiful  monastery  of  Melrose  was  fo'indsa 
by  Kiug  David  I.  lu  ruins  aUbrd  the  tinest  specimen  of  Gothic 
architiicture  and  GoUiic  sculpture  which  Scotland  can  boast. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  thongh  it  has  resisted  the  weatbei 
for  so  many  age«,  retains  perfect  sharpness,  so  that  even  the 
most  minute  ornaments  seem  as  entire  as  when  newly  wrought. 
In  some  of  the  cloisters,  as  is  hiatsd  in  the  next  Canto,  tlteic 
are  representations  of  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.,  carved  in  stono, 
with  accuracy  and  precision  so  d^cate,  tiiat  we  almost  distrust 
our  senses,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  so 
hard  a  substance  to  such  intricate  and  exq visile  modulatioo. 
This  sufierb  convent  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  the  monki 
were  of  the  Cistectian  order.  At  the  lime  of  the  Reformation, 
they  shared  the  general  reproach  of  sensuality  and  irregalarity, 
throwu  upon  the  Roman  churchmen.  Tlie  old  woidsof  ChU^ 
shiels,  a  favorite  Scotch  air,  ran  thus ; — 

O  the  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kalo,* 

On  Fridays  when  tliey  fasted. 
They  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale. 

As  long  as  their  neighbon*  lasted 


Note  W. 


fVken  hUtres*  And  buttres9^  mliomatelf^ 

Seem  frawud  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 

IVhen  silver  edges  the  lasofery, 

Jind  the  scrolls  thai  teach  thu  is  live  and  die. 

•  ••••• 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile.—¥.  83. 

The  battvesses  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  mtns  of  Mdnse 
Abbey,  are,  according  to  tiie  GoUiie  style,  lichly  carved  and 
firotted,  containing  niches  for  the  statues  of  saints,  and  labelled 
with  scrolls,  bearing  appro{i|iato  texts  of  Scripinn.  Most  of 
these  statues  have  been  demolished. 

David  I.  of  Scotland  purchased  the  reputation  of  sanctity, 
by  founding,  and  liberally  endowing,  not  only  ihe  monastery 
of  Melrose,  bnt  those  of  Kelro,  Jedburgh,  and  many  others; 
which  led  to  tlie  well-known  observation  of  his  snccesew,  that 
he  was  a  sore  saint  for  the  cro-wn. 


KoTE  X 


For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rardy  tarry , 

Sane  to  patter  an  Jive  Mary^ 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray. — P.  24. 

'  The  BordereiB  were,  as  may  be  supposed.  Tery  ignomn  abo«t 
religious  matters.  Colville,  in  his  Paranesis^  or  Admonition, 
states,  that  the  reformed  divines  were  so  far  from  andevtaking 
dintant  journeys  to  convert  the  Heathen,  "as  I  wold  wis  at 
God  that  ye  wold  only  go  hot  to  the  Hieiaods  and  Borden  ot 
onr  own  realm,  to  gain  our  s.win  eonntreymen,  who,  for  lack 
of  prechingand  ministration  of  the  sacnments,  must,  with  tyme, 
bccum  either  infidells,  or  athdsts."  But  we  learn,  from  Le» 
ley,  that,  however  deficient  'n  real  religion,  they  regularly  toiJ 
their  beads,  and  never  with  more  zeal  than  when  going  on  • 
plaudadng  expedition. 


s  ra/c. 
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NoibY. 

99  k9d  he  •Mm,  imfair  CastiU^ 

The  fontk  in  gtitterinf  tquadrons  start ; 

Sm/ddan  tkt  Jlfing  jennrt  whed, 
J§md  kmrl  the  unexpected  dart.—F.  34. 

••  By  my  ftith/'  anyd  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (to  a  Portn- 
pcM  w|aiie),  **  of  all  the  fcota  of  annes  that  the  Ca«teUyani« 
aad  they  of  your  coantrey  doth  nae,  the  castyn^e  of  their  dcrtes 
bat  pieaaetfa  me,  and  gladly  I  wolde  ae  it :  for,  as  I  hear  say, 
if  th«>y  ^rike  ooe  aryghte.  without  he  be  well  armed,  the  dart 
viJi  pierca  him  thmghe.** — *•  By  my  fayth,  uir,"  tayd  the 
■qaycr«  **  je  ny  tronth  ;  for  I  have  seen  many  a  giete  stroke 
girra  with  them,  which  at  one  time  cost  as  derely,  and  was 
to  u*  ^reat  displeasnre ;  for.  at  the  said  skyrmishe.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  of  Coygne  was  striken  with  a  dan  in  sach  wise,  that 
the  b^ad  |>en-ed  al!  tlie  plates  of  his  cole  of  mayle,  and  a  sacke 
9toppr<l  with  sylke.  and  pawed  thmghe  hv>  body,  so  that  he 
fril  down  dead.'*— Faoias ART,  toI.  ii.  ch.  44. — This  mode  of 
fifbtinjr  with  darts  was  Imitated  in  the  military  game  called 
Jetfa  de  tas  canas,  which  the  Spaniaris  borrowed  from  their 
Hoorwh  invaders.  A  Saracen  champion  is  thns  dp«rribed  by 
Proisrart :  "  Among  the  SarazynSf  there  was  a  yonge  knight 
calkd  Agadinger  Dolyfmie ;  lie  was  .nlways  wel  moanied  on 
a  icdy  and  a  lyght  hone ;  it  seemed,  when  the  hoise  ranne, 
that  he  did  fly  in  the  ayie.  The  knighte  seemed  to  be  a  good 
man  of  annes  by  his  dedes ;  he  bare  always  of  usage  three 
(tthered  daitea,  and  rychte  well  he  could  handle  them  ;  and, 
aecordsr.g  to  their  cnstome.  he  was  clene  armed,  with  a  long 
wfar:e  towell  about  his  head.  His  apparell  was  blacke,  and 
Us  own  eo'oar  browne,  and  a  good  honcraan.  The  Cryston 
mn  say.  ther  theaghte  he  dyd  sach  deedi  of  nrmes  for  the 
Urre  of  ^ome  jonge  ladye  of  his  conntrey.  And  true  it  was, 
that  be  loved  entirely  the  King  of  Thane's  dau^fhter,  named 
the  Lady  Aania  ;  she  was  inherytor  to  the  realnie  of  Thane, 
after  the  dij^ease  of  the  kyng.  her  father.  This  Agadinger 
was  tone  to  the  Dake  of  Oly  feme.  I  can  nat  telle  if  they  were 
■ain«d  together  after  or  nat :    but  it  was  shewed  me,  that 


eonfitet  is  well  known:  Peny  was  made  prisMier,  and  iht 
Scots  won  the  day,  deariy  purchased  by  the  death  of  their  gal* 
lant  general,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  slain  in  tiiu  action. 
Ho  was  baried  at  Melrose,  beneath  the  high  altar.  '*Jii» 
obseqnya  was  done  reverently,  and  on  his  bpdye  l.-ivdo  a  toiiibe 
of  stone,  and  his  haner  hangyng  over  hym." — Froihsart, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1S5 


Note  2  A. 


Dark  Knight  of  Liddeedale,—?.  24. 


kB?ght,  for  love  of  the  sayd  ladye,  during  the  siege,  did 
ly  fpates  of  ariaee.  The  knyghtes  of  Pranee  wold  fayno 
hare  uken  bym  ;  but  they  eolde  never  attrape  nor  inelose 
him ;  Ida  hone  was  so  swjft,  and  so  ndj  to  his  hand,  that 
ihsaiei  he  escaped. "~ Vol.  U.  oh.  71. 


NonZ. 

Jind  there  the  dying  lamps  did  hum., 
Be/ere  tkff  low  and  lonely  um, 
OgaUaut  Chief  of  OUerbume!—?.  34. 

The  famcnie  and  desperate  battle  of  Otterbume  was  fought 
I5tk  Angnat,  138B,  betwixt  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  and 
Jaaca,  Eari  of  DoRglaa.  Both  these  renowned  champions  were 
•t  tike  hf^ad  of  a  ehoaen  body  of  troops,  and  they  were  rivals 
to  military  fane ;  so  that  Froisnft  affirms,  "  Of  all  the  bat- 
toyfas  and  enconnteryngs  that  I  have  made  mencion  of  here 
bdbre  is  all  this  byslery,  great  or  smalle,  this  battayle  that 
I  treat  of  nowe  waa  one  of  the  sorest  and  beat  foaghlen,  with- 
OHR  eosrairias  or  Aynta  hactes :  ibr  there  was  neyther  knyghto 
Bv  aqnycr  bat  that  dy^  bis  devoyre,  and  fonghts  hande  to 
TUs  btttaylo  was  Jyke  the  bataylo  of  Beoherell,  the 
TaMuiatly  Ibagbt  aiid  •odnred."    Thaimneoftfae 


William  Douglas,  called  the  Knight  of  Liddps'lule,  floaib 
ished  dann>r  the  reign  of  David  II.,  and  was  00  di2ltlll;;ui^•hed 
by  his  va'or,  that  he  was  called  the  Flower  of  Cljivalry. 
Neverthel<»>«,  he  taniifched  his  renown  by  ih<»  cruel  ninrder  of 
Sir  AltxanJer  Ramsay  of  DaUioDMe,  ori;jiiially  his  fn  -iiJ  and 
brother  in  anna.  The  King  hod  conffirpd  n])on  Ram  ay  the 
sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale,  to  which  DougloM  prcifud.vl  mme 
claim.  In  revenge  of  this  preference,  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale  came  down  u^ion  Ramsay,  while  he  was  administering 
justice  at  Hawick,  seized  and  carried  him  off  to  his  ruuioto 
and  inaccfs!»ible  eanilp  of  Hermitage,  where  he  threw  his  un- 
fortunate prisoner,  horse  and  man,  into  a  dungeon,  and  left 
him  to  p^^risli  of  hunger.  It  is  said,  the  minerable  captix'e  ])ro- 
lon^jed  his  exiHtrnce  for  several  days  by  the  corn  which  fell 
from  a  granary  above  th«*  vault  in  which  lie  wan  lo.ifiri'-.J.i 
So  weak  wa«the  royal  auihorily,  that  Davi.1.  a!t)iou','h  iuj;hly 
inccnited  al  this  atroelons  munler.  found  l.imself  ohli^-'d  to 
appoint  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  succasMor  to  his  victim,  as 
Sheritr  of  Teviotdale.  But  he  was  soon  nfur  jtlaiu,  while  hunt- 
ing in  Ettrick  Forest,  by  hi;*  own  godson  and  cliiertain.  Wil- 
liam, Eari  of  Douglas,  in  revenge,  according  to  «oine  auihon. 
of  Ramsay's  murder ;  althongh  a  popular  tradition,  pr?s«erved 
in  a  ballad  q noted  by  Godik^roft,  and  «ome  parts  of  which  are 
still  preserved,  ascribes  the  resentment  of  the  Earl  to  jealousy. 
The  place  where  the  Kiu;rht  of  Liddesdale  wa.s  killed  is  called, 
from  his  name.  Witliam-Cro^s,  upon  the  ridge  of  a  hill  called 
William-hope,  betwiit  Tweed  and  Yairow.  His  body,  ao- 
oording  to  Oodscroft,  was  carried  to  Ltndean  church  the  fint 
night  after  his  death,  and  thence  to  Melrose,  where  he  waa 
interred  with  great  pomp,  and  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 


a  is  sMMtUas  sftrtiny  in  the  siaaiisr  b  which  ths  old  Piior  of 
m  tans  fr«a  dsseritjlaf  ths  dsath  of  ths  ysUsot  Raiassyf  lo  tbs 
•omnr  which  it  sxdted :—  ^ 


To  ^U  y«u  tbsrs  oT  the  »»».., 

It  k  hot  ssnow  far  til  hsra ; 

Hs  w«s  ths  grsttsit  Banjrd 

That  so  J  sesrth  havs  thoweht  of  thsa, 

01  Us  SMS,  «r  s<  BBSS*  bs  hie : 

AH  asayt  him,  hs«h  het«rr  I 


N€yrB2B. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone. — P.  34. 

It  is  impossible  to  eoneeive  a  more  beantifnl  specimen  of  the 
lightneRS  and  elegance  of  Gothic  architecture,  when  in  its 
purity,  than  the  eastern  window  of  Melrose  Abbey.  Sir  James 
Hall  of  Douglas,  Bart.,  has,  with  great  Ingenaity  and  plausi- 
bility, treoed  the  Oothic  order  through  its  various  forms  and 
seemingly  eccentric  ocnaments,  to  an  architeoturel  imitation  0/ 
wicker  work ;  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  the  legenia, 
the  eariicot  Christian  charebaa  were  constmcted.  ,  In  snch  an 
edifice,  the  original  of  tho  clustered  pillan  is  treeed  u>  a  set  of 
round  posts,  begirt  with  slender  rods  of  willow,  whore  loose 
sammits  wa«  brooght  to  meet  from  all  qaaiten,  and  bound 
together  artificiany,  ao  as  to  prodnoe  the  fmme-work  of  tho 
foof :  and  tho  tnosry  of  onr  Gothic  windowa  is  diaplayed  in  tho 

The  iTchs  and  pars  him  aaaayde  hatht 
For  of  bb  dsds  was  mskU  skath." 

Sons  years  sgo,  a  pstson  diguing  tar  sUmas,  about  ths  old  «satU  of 
H«>nnibigv,  broks  into  a  vault,  oootaining  a  qnantUy  of  ehslT,  aom*  booss, 
and  pircra  of  iron  ;  amoagsi  othtn,  the  earb  of  an  ancitot  bridi*  which  ths 
aathoT  has  sine*  given  to  ths  Earl  '■  Dalhonaia,  nndsr  ths  im|tmsroa  thsl 
It  poiibly  may  bs  a  rtlic  of  his  btave  snesstor.  Ths  worthy  cloiKynan  sf 
ths  parish  has  assationsJ  this  disoeveiy  la  his  Siaiisueal  Aes^ant  ot 
Gmtlslowa. 


i^ 
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meeting  Bnd  interiacin;  of  rods  and  hoops,  aflTordinK  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  beantifnl  forma  of  open  work.  This  inge- 
nious system  is  alluded  to  in  the  romance.  Sir  Jamss  Hallos 
Essny  on  Gothic  Arcbitectore  is  published  in  The  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Tratuaetions, 


Note  2  0. 


—  — -  TAj  "jBondrout  Michael  Scott.— V.  34. 

(3.r  M:eliae)  ScoU  of  Balwearie  flourished  during  the  13th 
eeniury,  and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  bring  the 
Maid  of  Norway  to  Scotland  upon  the  deaili  of  Alexander  III. 
By  a  poetical  anachronism,  he  is  here  placed  in  a  later  era. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  chiefly  acquired  in  Cireign 
countries.  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1496 ;  «id  wveral  treatises  U|x>r.  natural  philosophy, 
from  which  he  appean  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  abstruse 
studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy,  physiognomy,  and  chi- 
romancy. Hence  he  pawed  among  his  contemporaries  for  a 
skilful  magician.  Dempster  informs  us,  that  he  remembers  to 
have  heanl  in  his  youtli,  that  the  magic  books  of  Michael 
Scott  were  still  in  exif>tence,  but  could  not  be  opened  witliout 
danger,  on  account  of  the  malignant  fiends  who  were  timeby 
invoked.  Dempsteri  Hietoria  Ecclesiaatica,  16i27,  lib.  zii. 
p.  495.  Lesly  characterizes  Michael  Scott  as  **  aingularie 
phUosophitB^  astronomia^  ac  medicinm  iaude.  prestans  ;  dice- 
batur  penitisaimot  magiat  receasuM  indagdase.**  Dante  also 
mentions  him  as  a  renowned  wizard :— > 

**  ttnell  altro  che  ne'  fianchi  6  cosi  poco, 
Michele  Scotto  fu,  che  veramente 
Delle  magiche  frodS  seppe  il  giuoco.** 

Inferno,  Canto  xzmo. 

A  personage,  thus  spoken  of  by  biographen  and  historians, 
lows  little  of  his  mystical  fame  in  vulgar  tradition.  Accord- 
ingly, the  memory  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  survives  in  many  a 
legend  ;  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  any  work  of  great  labor 
and  antiquity  is  ascribed,  either  to  the  agency  of  ^uld  Miehael, 
of  Sir  William  Wallace,  or  of  tlie  devil.  Tradition  varies  con- 
cerning the  place  of  his  burial ;  some  contend  for  Home  Col- 
trame,  in  Cumberiand ;  otJicrs  for  Melrose  Abbey.  But  all 
agree,  that  liis  books  of  magic  were  intemvl  in  his  grave,  or 
prceerved  in  the  convent  where  he  died.  Satuholls,  wishing  to 
give  some  authority  for  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Scott,  pretends,  that,  in  1629.  he  chanced  to  be  at  Bnigh 
under  Bowness,  in  Cumberiand,  where  a  person,  named  Lance- 
bt  Bcoit,  showed  him  an  extract  from  Michael  Scott's  works, 
HMil  lining  th«t  story : — 

'*  He  said  the  book  which  he  gave  me 
Was  of  Sir  Michael  Scott's  historie ; 
Which  history  was  never  yet  read  through, 
Nor  never  will,  for  no  man  dare  it  do. 
Young  scholars  have  pick'd  out  something 
From  the  contents,  that  dare  not  read  within. 
He  carried  me  along  the  castle  then, 
And  shew'd  his  written  book  hanging  on  an  iron  pin. 
His  writing  pen  did  seem  to  me  to  be 
Of  hardened  metal,  like  steel,  or  accnmie ; 
The  volume  of  it  did  seem  so  large  to  me. 
As  the  Book  of  Martyrs  and  Turks  historie. 
Then  in  the  church  he  let  me  see 
A  stone  where  Mr.  Michael  Scott  did  lie ; 
I  asked  at  him  how  that  could  appear, 
Mr.  Michael  had  been  dead  above  five  hundred  year  1 
He  shew*d  me  none  durst  bury  under  that  stone, 
More  than  be  had  been  dead  a  few  yean  agone ; 
For  Ml.  Miaiael's  name  does  terrific  each  one." 

HistoTff  }f  the  Right  HonoraMe  Jilcme  of  Scon 


Notes  D. 
Salamanca' a  cave, — P.  23. 

Spain,  from  the  relics,  doubtless,  of  Arabian  learning  am 
superstition,  was  accounted  a  favorite  residence  of  magicians. 
Pope  Sylvester,  who  actually  imported  from  Spain  the  u^e  oi 
the  Arabian  numerals,  was  supposed  to  hate  learned  there 
the  magic,  for  which  he  was  stigmatized  by  the  ignorance  of 
his  age. — William  of  Malmsbury,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Tber* 
were  public  schools,  where  magic,  or  rather  the  sciences  enp* 
posed  to  involve  its  mysteries,  were  regnlariy  taught,  at  Toledo, 
Seville,  and  Salamanca,  in  the  latter  city,  tliey  were  held  in 
a  deep  cavern  ;  the  mouth  of  which  was  walled  up  by  Clnaen 
Isabella,  wife  of  King  Ferdinand. — D'Auton  on  Learned  In- 
credulity,  p.  45.  These  Spanish  schools  of  magic  are  oelebm- 
ted  also  by  the  Italian  poeu  of  romance : — 

*'  (Xuesto  cittA  dt  Tolleto  solea 
Tenere  studio  di  negromanzia, 
Quivi  di  magica  arte  si  leggea 
Pubblicamente,  e  di  peromanxia ; 
E  molti  geomanti  sempre  avea, 
Esperimenti  assai  d'  idromanzia 
K  d*  altre  false  opinion'  di  sciocchi 
Come  6  failure,  o  spesso  batter  gli  occhi.** 

n  Morgante  MaggiorCy  Canto  xzv.  St.  259. 

The  celebrated  magician  Mangis,  cousin  to  Rinaldo  of  Moat* 
alban,  called,  by  Ariosto,  Malagigi,  studied  the  black  art  at 
Toledo,  as  we  learn  from  Jj* Hiateire  de  Maugia  D^Jiygro- 
mont.  He  even  held  a  professor's  chair  in  tlie  necromantic 
university ;  for  so  I  interpret  the  passage,  ^*  qu'on  tons  tea 
aept  art  d'enchantement,  des  charmea  et  eonjvrativna,  il  it'y 
avoit  mcilleur  maiatre  que  lui ;  etentd  renom  qu^on  te  Inis- 
aoit  en  ehaiae,  et  Vappelioit  on  wtaiatre  Maguia.**  This 
Salamancan  Domdaniel  is  said  lo  have  been  founded  by  Iler> 
cuius.  If  tiie  classic  reader  inquires  where  Hoenles  himself 
teamed  magic,  he  may  consult  '*  I^ea  faicta  et  proceaae^  du 
noble  et  vaillant  Hrreulea,'^  where  he  will  learn,  that  tlie 
fable  of  liii  aiding  Alias  to  support  the  heavens,  arose  from 
tlie  said  Atlas  having  taught  Hercules,  the  noble  knight-errant, 
tlie  seven  liberal  sciences,  and  in  particular,  that  of  judicia' 
astrology.  Such,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  mid  .lie  ages, 
were  the  stud i[>s,  **  mazimua  qua  docuit  j9f/<M." — In  a  ro- 
mantic hiiiiory  of  Roderic,  the  last  Gothic  King  of  SjKiin,  he 
Is  said  to  have  entered  one  of  tiiow  enchanted  caverns.  It  was 
situated  beneath  an  ancient  tower  near  Toledo ;  and  when  ilie 
iron  gates,  which  wcured  the  entrance,  were  unfolded,  (here 
rushed  forth  so  dreadful  a  whirlwind,  that  hitherto  no  one  bad 
dared  to  iieneirate  into  it»  recesses.  Bnt  Roderic,  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Moors,  resolved  to  enter  the  caveni, 
where  he  expected  to  find  some  prophetic  intimation  of  the 
event  of  the  war.  Accordingly,  his  train  being  fumislied  with 
torches,  so  artificially  compoeed  that  the  tempest  conld  not  ex- 
tinguish them,  the  King,  with  great  difficulty,  penetrated  intc 
a  square  hall,  inscribed  all  over  with  Arabian  characters.  In 
the  midst  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  brass,  representing  a  Sara- 
cen  wielding  a  Moorish  mace,  with  which  it  discharged  furious 
blows  on  all  sides,  and  seemed  tiius  to  excite  the  tempest  which 
raged  aronnd.  Being  conjured  by  Roderic,  it  oeased  from 
striking,  until  he  read,  inscribed  on  the  right  hand,  "  fVrttchcd 
Monarch,  for  thif  evil  haat  thou  eovu  hither  ;"  on  the  lef\ 
hand,  "  Thou  ahalt  be  diapoaaeaaed  bf/aatrange  people;** 
on  one  shoulder,  ^^  I  invoke  the  aona  of  Hagar;**  on  the  other, 
*'  /  do  mine  office.**  When  the  King  had  deciphered  these 
ominous  inscriptions,  the  statue  returned  to  its  exercise,  the 
tempest  commenced  anew,  and  Roderic  retired,  to  moum  over 
the  predicted  evils  which  approached  his  throne.  He  caofcd 
the  gates  of  the  cavern  to  be  locked  and  barricaded  ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  the  tower  fell  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
and  under  its  rnins  concealed  fo^ver  the  entrance  to  the  mys- 
tic oaveni.    The  oonqneat  of  Spain  b^  tho  Samoaoa,  and  th» 
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ioBth  of  the  anfortunate  Don  Roderic,  falfilled  the  prophecy 
vf  the  bnzen  atatue.  Hij>toria  verdadera  del  Rry  Don  Rod- 
*Tf»  p»r  el  Sabia  Jileayde  MvJeacim,  traduieda  de  la  lengua 
SrahifA  for  Miquel  da  Luna^  16M,  cap.  vi. 


Notk2  E. 

Tkt  hMt  would  ring'  in  ^otre  Dame. — P.  35. 

"  Tftmtnmne  rem  tarn  nrgligenter  ?"  nays  Tyrwhitt,  of  his 
pr^e*'«»»«or,  Speight ;  who,  in  hi*  commentary  on  Chaacer, 
hs4  onaitted,  as  trivial  and  fsbuloas,  the  Rtory  of  Wade  and 
hb  bn«t  Gnln^Iot,  to  the  great  prejadioe  of  posterity,  the 
menwary  of  the  hero  and  the  boat  being  now  entirely  loxt.  That 
faterp  antiqaaries  may  lay  no  roch  omiaeion  to  my  charge,  I 
t^are  notrd  one  or  two  of  the  most  carrent  traditions  concem- 
ing  Michael  Scott.  He  was  cho-«n,  it  \s  ^ald,  to  go  upon  an 
?inb3.'>«<r,  to  obtain  from  ihe  Kinj,'  of  Fmuce  satisfaction  for 
"ertain  piracies  committed  by  his  finbjecUi  upon  tho^'c  of  Scot- 
■aid.  Iiwtead  of  preparing  a  new  eqai{)age  and  splendid 
iV'tiaBe.  the  ambaf»ador  reUvatt'd  to  hi8  (>tudy.  opened  hi.sbook, 
and  evoked  a  fiend  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  black  hor^ie.  mount- 
ed Dpon  hU  back,  and  forced  him  to  fly  through  the  air  to- 
•rviis  France.  As  they  crodwd  the  sea,  the  devil  inMdiously 
«k«d  hi«  rider.  What  it  was  that  the  old  women  of  Scotland 
muttered  at  bedtime  ?  A  leas  experienced  wizard  might  have 
uswered  that  it  was  the  Pater  Noster,  which  would  have 
licensed  the  de\i\  to  precipitate  him  from  bis  back.  But 
Micbaei  sternly  replied,  *'  What  is  that  to  tliee  ? — Mount, 
Dlabola<i,  and  fly!'*  When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  tied  his 
hocse  to  the  ^te  of  the  palace,  entered,  and  boldly  delivered 
kis  nif««|»e.  An  ambassador,  with  so  little  of  the  pomp  and 
eac-am«4anee  of  diplomacy,  wai  not  received  with  much  re- 
4fect,  and  the  King  was  aboat  to  return  a  contemptnons  refusal 
to  bis  demand,  when  Michael  besought  him  to  suspend  his 
7*«oiatioo  till  be  had  seen  his  horse  stamp  three  times.  The 
firsi  stamp  shook  erery  steeple  in  Paris,  and  cau!«d  all  the 
bdb  to  ring  ;  the  second  threw  down  three  ob  the  towers  of 
the  palace  ;  and  the  infernal  steed  had  lifted  his  hoof  to  give 
the  third  stamp,  when  the  Kingrather  chose  to  dismiss  Michael, 
with  the  most  ample  concessions,  than  to  stand  to  the  probable 
eatccqaracea.  Another  time,  it  is  said,  that,  when  residing  at 
the  Tower  of  Oakwood,  upon  the  Ettrick,  aboot  three  miles 
shove  Selkirk,  he  heard  of  the  fame  of  a  Horceress,  called  the 
Wtteh  of  Pakehope,  who  lived  on  the  o[ipo«ite  side  of  the 
river.  Michael  went  one  morning  to  pnt  her  skill  to  the  test, 
bat  was  disappointed,  by  her  denying  positively  any  know- 
ledipe  of  the  necromantic  art.  In  his  discx>nrse  with  her,  he 
IsM  his  wand  inadvertently  on  the  table,  which  the  hag  ob- 
sening,  suddenly  snatched  it  op,  and  strack  him  with  it. 
Feeling  the  foree  of  the  charm,  he  rushed  oat  of*the  honse  ; 
6at,  as  it  had  conferred  on  him  the  external  appearance  of  a 
hare,  bis  servant,  who  waited  without,  hallooM  upon  the  dis- 
comfited wizard  his  own  greyhonndu,  and  pnrsoed  him  so 
dose.  that,  in  older  to  obtain  a  moment's  breathing  to  reverse 
the  eham,  Bftchael,  after  a  very  fatiguing  coarse,  was  fain  to 
take  refofe  in  his  ownjavkole  {Jlngliee,  common  sewer).  In 
sideT  to  revenge  himself  of  the  witch  of  Falsehope,  Michael, 
aoe  mommg  in  the  ensoing  harvest,  went  to  the  hill  above  the 
boose  with  k  s  dogs,  and  sent  down  his  servant  to  ask  a  bit  of 
bread  fsosB  thv  goodwilo  for  his  greyhounds,  with  instructions 
what  to  do  if  he  met  with  a  denial.  Accordingly,  when  the 
witch  had  refased  the  boon  with  contnmely,  the  servant,  as  his 
maeter  bad  directed,  laid  above  the  door  a  paper  which  he  had 
fiTen  bim,  containing,  amongst  many  cabalistleal  words,  the 
vtU-kaowa  rhyme, — 

**  Maister  Michael  Scott's  man 
Sought  meat,  and  gat  nana." 

ll«ii<ii»l>  the  good  okl  woman,  instead  of  pnirafaif  her 


domestic  occnpation.  which  wa.«  baking  bread  for  the  reap- 
ers, began  to  dance  round  the  fire.  r»'[)ealin;,'  tliL-  rliymo.  and 
continued  this  exercise  till  her  husband  sent  thf  rpa|»«Ts  to 
the  house,  one  after  another,  to  mh?  what  had  dt-lavod  their 
provi.>ion  ;  but  the  charm  caught  each  as  llioy  cnicrcd.  and 
losing  all  idea  of  returning,  they  joined  in  the  dance  ana 
chorns.  At  length  the  old  man  himself  went  to  the  house ; 
but  as  hi*  wife's  frolic  with  Mr.  Michael,  whom  he  had  sH«n 
on  the  hill,  made  him  a  little  cautious,  he  conU^nted  hiinA«»lf 
with  looking  in  at  the  window,  and  ssaw  the  reaiten  al  'heir 
involuntary  ex'-n-ise.  dragging  his  wife,  now  cuni|ili;lely  ex- 
hausted, somi'times  round,  and  ♦•omf'times  thronjjh,  th»^  fire, 
which  was,  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  the  house.  Instead  o. 
entering,  he  waddled  a  horie,  and  nnle  up  the  hill,  to  humble 
himself  belbre  Michael,  and  beg  a  cessation  of  the  lipt'II ; 
which  the  goo»l-natu red  warlock  immediately  granled.  direct 
ing  him  to  enter  the  liou*e  backwards,  and,  with  his  left  hand, 
take  the  sfxdl  Ironi  alwve  the  door;  which  aceoniinjrly  ended 
the  sniieniatural  dance. — Tliis  tale  was  told  Ie»-<  particularly 
in  former  editions,  and  I  have  been  censured  for  inaccurac) 
in  doing  so. — A  .■jimiiar  charm  occurs  in  Huon  de  JJourdruiuz, 
and  in  th.-  ingenious  Oriental  tale,  called  the  Oitiph  Vathek. 

Notwitli'ta'iding  hi«  vif-lor^'  over  the  witch  of  Falsehope, 
Michael  Scott,  lik''  hi*  predeces-sor.  Merlin,  fell  at  last  a  vio 
tim  to  female  art.  His  wile,  or  concubine,  elicited  from  him 
the  secret ,  that  his  art  could  wanl  ofi'  any  darker  except  the 
poisonon«  iiualifit^  of  broth,  made  of  the  ne^h  oTa  brrme  sow 
Such  a  me*<s  she  accordingly  administen»d  to  the  wizard,  who 
died  in  conseqnence  of  eating  it ;  surviving,  however,  long 
enough  lo  put  i^  death  his  treacherous  confidant 


Note  2  F. 
The  tconh  that  cleft  Eildon  kills  in  three.—?.  25. 

Michael  Scott  was,  once  upon  a  lime,  mnch  embarrassed 
by  a  spirit,  for  whom  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
constant  employment.  He  romniaiided  him  to  bnild  a  cnuld, 
or  dam-head,  acrossi  the  Tweed  at  Kelso  ;  it  was  accomplished 
in  one-niglit,  and  '^till  does  honor  to  the  infernal  architect. 
Mi'di.iel  next  onlered  lltit  Eildon  hi'l,  which  wa.s  then  a  uni- 
form cone,  shoulii  be  divided  into  tliree.  Atiothr.r  iiighi  was 
fiuflicicnt  to  part  it.s  summit  into  the  three  pictun-^'iine  peaks 
which  it  now  InT.rs.  At  length  the  enchanter  comiuered  this 
indefatigable  demon,  by  employing  him  in  the  hopelefra  and 
endless  task  of  making  ropes  out  of  sea-sand. 


Note  2  G. 


That  lamp  ahdll  bum  uvqvenchahlif. 
Until  the  etf^mnl  doom  sknlL  he. — P.  2.5. 

6apti«ta  Porta,  and  other  authors  who  treat  of  natural 
magic,  talk  mnch  of  eternal  lamps,  pretended  to  have  l)een 
found  burning  in  ancient  sepulchres.  Fortunius  l^icrtus  in- 
vestigates the  subject  in  a  treatise,  De  Li/crrnii^  ■^hitiquorum 
Reeonditis,  published  at  Veiiico,  1(^21.  One  of  these  |ier|>et- 
nal  lamps  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  tunih  of  Tul- 
liola,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  The  wick  was  supposed  to  be 
com|MMed  of  asbestos.  Kircher  ennmenites  three  different 
reci|)es  for  constructing  such  lamps  ;  and  wisely  concludes, 
that  the  thing  is  nevertheless  impossible. — Mundus  Hubter- 
rannevs,  p.  72.  Delrio  imputes  the  fabrication  of  such  lights 
to  magical  skill. — Disquisifianes  Magictr,  p.  58.  In  a  very 
rare  romance,  which  *•  treateth  of  the  life  of  Virgilius,  and  of 
his  deth,  and  many  mar\'ayles  that  he  dyd  in  his  lyfe-iime.  by 
wychecrafle  and  nygramancyc,  throughe  the  helpe  of  tli* 
devyls  of  hell,"  mention  is  made  of  a  very  extraordinary  piv 
oesB,  in  which  one  of  these  mystical  lamps  was  employed.    It 
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■  that  Virgil,  a«  he  advanced  in  years,  became  desirous  of 
renovathi|r  his  yooth  by  magical  art.  For  tliis  purpose  he 
eonitnicied  a  noliiary  tower,  having  only  one  narrow  ])onal,  in 
which  he  placed  twenty-foar  copjier  figures,  armed  with  iron 
flails,  twvlve  on  each  side  of  the  porch.  These  enchanted 
itatues  stnick  w^ith  their  flails  incessantly,  and  rendered  all  en- 
trance impo^ib)e,  anlew  when  Virgil  tooched  thespring,  which 
ttop|ied  tlieir  motion.  To  iliis  tower  he  repaired  privately,  at* 
tended  by  one  trusty  servant,  to  whom  ho  communicated  the 
secret  of  the  entrance,  and  hither  they  conveyed  all  tiie  ma« 
gician's  treasure.  "  Then  sayde  Viigilina,  my  dere  beloved 
frende,  and  tliat  I  above  alle  men  truste  and  knowe  mooste  of 
my  secret;"  and  tiien  he  led  the  man  into  a  cellar,  where  he 
made  a /ajrrr  lamp  at  all  season*  burnynge.  "And  then 
aayd  Virgilias  to  the  man,  '  Sc  you  the  barrel  that  stAudeth 
here  V  and  he  sayd,  yea  :  '  Therein  must  thou  put  me :  fyrst 
ye  must  slee  me,  and  be  we  me  smalle  to  pieces,  and  cut  my 
bed  in  liii  pieiins,  and  Mile  the  heed  under  in  the  bottom,  aud 
theu  the  pieces  there  ailer,  and  my  herte  in  the  myddel,  and 
then  Hei  the  bairel  under  the  lampe,  that  nyghte  and  day  the 
fat  tiierein  may  dropfie  and  Icake  ;  and  ye  shall  ix  ilayes  long, 
ones  in  the  day,  fyll  the  lampe,  and  fayle  nat.  And  when  thi<i 
is  all  done,  then  shall  I  be  reneoed,  and  made  yonge  agrn." 
At  this  extraordinary  proposai,  the  confidant  was  sore  aba.<4hed, 
and  made  some  scruple  of  obeying  his  master's  commands. 
At  lengtl),  however,  he  complied,  aud  Vir^gil  was  slain,  pick- 
■ed,  and  barrelled  up,  in  all  rps])ects  acc<Mrding  to  his  own 
airection.  The  M>rvant  then  left  the  tower,  takin*;  care  to  put 
the  copiier  thrashers  in  motion  at  his  departure.  He  continued 
daily  to  visit  the  tower  with  the  same  precaution.  Meanwhile, 
the  emperor,  with  whom  V'irgil  was  a  groat  favorite,  nii»<ed 
him  from  the  court,  and  demanded  of  liis  servant  wh^rc  he 
was.  The  domentic  pretended  ignorance,  till  the  cmj)eror 
threatened!  him  with  death,  when  at  length  he  conveyed  him 
to  the  enchanted  tower.  The  same  threat  extorted  a  discovery 
of  the  mode  of  stopping  the  statues  from  wieltling  their  flails. 
"  And  then  the  empcrour  entered  into  the  ca«tle  with  all  his 
foike,  and  sought  all  abonle  in  every  corner  after  Vir£,'ilius ; 
and  at  the  laste  they  sought  so  longe.  that  they  came  into  the 
teller,  where  they  sawe  the  lampe  hang  over  the  barreil, 
where  Vir^ ilios  lay  in  deed.  Then  aiked  the  emperour  the 
man,  who  had  made  hym  so  hcrdy  to  put  bi«  may.xter  Virgi- 
Utu  so  to  dethc  ;  and  the  man  answered  no  worde  to  the  em- 
perour. And  then  the  emfjerour,  with  great  anger,  drewe  out 
his  swordc,  and  slewe  he  there  Virgilius'  man.  And  when  all 
this  was  done,  then  sawe  the  emperour,  and  all  his  folke,  a 
naked  child  iii  tymes  rennynge  about  the  barreil,  saynge  these 
wordes,  *  Cursed  be  the  tyme  that  ye  ever  came  here.*  And 
with  those  words  vanysbed  the  chylde  awaye,  and  wa<t  never 
lene  ageyn  ;  and  thus  abyd  Virgilius  in  the  barreil  deed." — 
yfrg^ilittSn  bl.  let.,  printed  at  Antwcrp<'  by  John  Doetiborcke. 
This  curions  volume  is  in  the  valuable  libmry  of  Mr.  Douce ; 
and  is  supposed  to  bo'  a  translation  from  tlie  French,  printed 
in  Flanden  for  the  English  market.  See  Ooujet  Biblioth. 
fV-jitc.  ix.  335.  Catalogue,  de  la  Biblioihique  yYalionale,  torn. 
i.  p.  5.    De  Bure,  No.  3857. 


by  the  beard ;  but  ho  had  no  sooner  toaebed  the  fonnidiblc 
whisken,  than  the  corpse  started  up,  and  half  nn*lies*.hed  hii 
sword.    The  Israelito  fled  ;  and  so  permanent  was  the  cflfect  c 
his  terror,  that  ha  became  Christian. — Hkt  wood's  HierareJUe 
p.  480,  qnoied  Irom  Sebastian  Cobarruvias  Crozee, 


NOTB  2  I. 


Note  2  H. 


L 


7*hen  Detoraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book^ 

•  ••••• 

A  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frown' d. — P.  96. 

William  of  Deloraine  might  be  strengthened  in  this  belief  by 

lie  well-known  story  of  the  Cid  Ruy  Dias.    When  the  body 

of  that  famous  Christian  champion  was  idtting  in  ^tate  by  the 

high  altar  of  the  cathe<lral  church  of  Toledo,  when?  it  remained 

%m  tMi  yoBia,  a  oertaln  malicions  Jew  attempted  to  pull  him 


Th  e  Baron* s  Dwarf  his  courser  held.—F.  S7. 

m 

The  idea  of  Lord  Cranstonn's  Goblin  Page  v  taken  from  a 
being  called  Gilpin  Horner,  who  appeared,  and  made  some 
stay,  at  a  fann->honse  among  tlie  Border-mountaitu.  A  gentle- 
man of  that  country  has  noted  down  the  following  particnlan 
concerning  his  appearanf^e  : — 

"  The  only  certain,  at  least  most  probable  account,  that  ever 
I  heard  of  Gilpin  Homer,  was  from  an  old  man,  of  the  name 
of  Anderson,  who  was  born,  and  lived  all  his  life  atTodshaw- 
hill,  In  EUkedale-muir,  the  place  where  Gilpin  ap|)eared  and 
staid  for  some  time.  He  said  there  were  two  men,  late  in  tii« 
evening,  when  it  was  growing  dark,  employed  in  f:istenin^  the 
horses  upon  the  uttermost  part  of  their  ground  (that  is,  tying 
their  forefeet  together,  to  hinder  them  from  travelling  far  iu 
the  night),  when  they  heard  a  voice  at  some  distance,  crying, 
*Tinil  Tint!  Tintr^  One  of  the  men,  named  Moffat, 
called  out,  *  What  diel  has  tint  you  t  Come  here.'  Imme- 
diately a  creature,  of  something  like  a  human  form,  np>peared. 
It  wait  t*ur[)rising]y  little,  distorted  in  features,  and  mlMthapen 
in  limbs.  As  »oou  as  tiie  two  men  could  see  it  plainly,  they 
ran  home  in  a  great  Iri^jlit,  iniagiuiii|f  they  had  met  with  some 
gobtin.  By  the  way,  Moflat  fell,  and  it  ran  ovtr  him,  and  was 
home  at  the  house  as  Koon  as  either  of  them,  and  'itaid  there  a 
long  lime ;  but  I  cannot  say  how  long.  It  was  real  Ri-th  and 
bloud,  and  ate  and  drank,  was  fond  of  cream,  and,  when 
it  could  get  at  it,  would  destroy  a  great  deal.  It  seemed  a 
mischievous  creature ;  aud  any  of  the  cJiildi«n  whoui  ii  could 
master,  it  would  beat  and  scratch  witliout  mercy.  It  was  once 
abusing  a  child  belonging  to  the  same  Moflat,  who  iiad  been 
so  frightened  by  its  flr^t  appearance ;  and  he,  in  a  passion, 
struck  it  so  violent  a  blow  upon  the  side  of  the  heait,  that  it 
tumbled  upon  the  ground  ;  but  it  waa  not  stunned  ;  for  itse^ 
up  its  head  directly,  and  exclaimed,  '  Ah,  hah,  Wiit  o'  Moffat, 
you  strike  sair  I '  (vix.  sore).  After  it  had  staid  there  loog,  oba 
evening,  when  tlie  women  were  milking  the  cows  in  llie  loan, 
it  was  playing  among  the  children  near  by  them,  when  saddcnl j 
they  heard  a  loud  shrill  voice  cry  three  times,  '  Qtlpin  Hor- 
ner T  It  started,  and  said,  ^That  is  me,  J  must  away,^  and 
instantly  disap}ieared,  and  waa  never  heard  of  moru.  Old  An- 
derson did  not  remember  it,  but  said,  lie  had  ol'ten  heard  his 
father,  and  other  old  men  in  the  place,  who  were  there  at  the 
time,  speak  about  it ;  and  in  my  younger  yearn  1  have  often 
heard  it  mentioued,  and  never  met  with  any  who  bad  the  re- 
motest doubt  as  to  th«  truth  of  tiie  story ;  although,  I  mo« 
own,  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  mast  be  some  misie^jreMnta- 
tion  in  it." — To  this  account,  I  have  to  add  the  following  par- 
ticulan  from  the  most  respectable  authority.  Besides  oonatant- 
ly  repeating  the  word  tint!  tint  I  Gilpin  Homer  w»  often 
heard  to  call  upon  Peter  Bertram,  or  Be-te-nm,  as  he  pronoan- 
ced  the  word ;  and  when  the  shrill  voice  called  Gilpin  Homer, 
lie  immediately  acknowledged  it  was  tiie  anmmons  of  the  nid 
Peter  Bertram :  who  seems  tbecefore  to  have  beeo  the  devil 
who  had  tint,  or  lost,  the  Uttle  imp.  As  mneh  has  been  ol>> 
jected  to  Gilpin  Homer,  on  aooonat  of  his  being  supposed 
rather  a  device  of  the  author  than  a  popular  superstition,  I  can 
only  say,  that  no  legend  which  I  ever  heard  seemed  to  be 
more  universally  credited  ;  and  that  many  persons  of  very  good 
rank,  and  considerable  information,  are  well  known  to 
absoloco  faith  in  the  traditioa. 

1  TinlaicaiiMlSsl 


NonSK 


Bmt  the  Ijm^f9  of  Branksome  fathered  a  band 

Of  IA«  begt  tkmt  would  rido  t  her  eommand.—F.  ST. 

''  tJpon  2Sdi  Jane,  1S57,  Dame  Janet  Baatonne  Lady  Bno> 
■feach,  and  a  gnat  nambcr  of  the  name  of  Scott,  delaidt  (ao* 
•aeed)  for  cominf  to  tlie  kirk  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes,  to  the 
Aambir  of  two  bondnd  penone  bodin  in  feire  of  weiie  (anrayed 
fai  amior),  and  htwikiny  open  the  door  of  the  nid  kirk,  in  or- 
dar  to  apprehend  the  Laird  of  Cramrtonne  for  his  deetruotion." 
On  tbe  90th  July,  a  wanant  from  tlie  dneen  is  presented,  di** 
duiSiBg  the  jostioe  to  proceed  against  the  Lady  Bocolench 
whtk  new  calling — jibridgmeni  of  Booka  of  AdjomnuU^  i% 
jadooeates^  Library. — The  IbUowixig  prooeedinfi  npoa  this 
ease  appear  <m  the  record  of  the  Goart  oi  Justiciary  :  On  the 
SSch  of  Jnoe,  1557,  Robert  Scott,  in  Bowhill  pariah,  priest  of 
the  kirk  of  St.  Mary's,  accused  of  the  convocation  of  the 
Qaeea*B  lieges,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  penons,  in  war- 
hke  aimy,  with  jacks,  helmets,  and  other  weapons,  and  march* 
iqg  to  the  cbApel  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes,  for  the  slaoghter 
of  Sir  Peter  Crautoun,  out  of  ancient  fend  and  malioe  pre- 
pense, and  of  breaking  the  doon  of  the  said  kirk,  is  repiedged 
by  tbe  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  The  bail  given  by  Robert 
Scott  of  Allaahaugh,  Adam  Scott  of  Bnmfute,  Robert  Scott 
ia  Uowfurde,  Walter  Scott  in  Todahawhaugh,  Walter  Scott 
jOBBger  of  Synton,  Thomas  Scott  of  Uayuing,  Robert 
Scott,  William  Scott,  and  James  Soott,  brothers  of  the  said 
Waiter  Scott,  Walter  Scott  in  the  Woll,  and  Walter  Scott, 
soa  of  William  Scott  of  Harden,  and  James  Wemyss  in  £ck- 
fijfd,  all  accused  of  the  same  crime,  is  declared  to  be  forfeited. 
On  the  kame  day,  Walter  Scott  of  Syntoa,  and  Walter  Chi»- 
holme  of  Chisholme,  and  William  Scott  of  Harden,  became 
boaDd,  jointly  and  severally,  that  Sir  Peter  Cranstooa,  and  his 
Dadred  and  servants,  should  receive  no  injury  from  them  in 
future.  At  the  same  time,  Patrick  Murray  of  Fallohill,  Alex- 
ander Stuart,  uncle  to  the  Laird  of  Trakwhare,  John  Murray 
ef  Newfaall,  John  Fairlye,  r«siJing  in  Selkirk,  Greorge  Tait, 
yoangn  of  P  in,  John  Pennyuuke  of  Penny  cuke,  James  Ram- 
ny  of  Cokpen,  the  Lainl  of  Fatt|vde,  and  the  Laird  of  Hendei»- 
toune,  were  all  set'erally  finetffor  not  attending  as  jurors ; 
being  probably  either  in  alliance  with  the  accused  parties,  or 
dieadii^  their  vengeance.  Upon  the  20th  of  July  following, 
Soott  of  Synton,  Chisholme  of  Chi.oholmc,  Scott  of  Harden, 
Scott  of  Howpaslie,  Scott  of  Bumfute,  with  many  olhen,  are 
ordered  to  appear  at  next  calling,  under  the  pains  of  treason. 
Bat  no  farther  procedure  seems  to  have  taken  place.  It  la 
Mid,  that,  upon  thb  rising,  the  kirk  of  St.  Mary  was  burnt  by 
IheBeoaa. 


Non  2  L, 


Like  a  look-booom.'dprieet.—V.  29. 


'*Ai  Uotbank,  two  niki  N.  B.  from  the  ehareh  (of  Ewes), 
lee*  ave  tbe  nine  of  a  chapel  for  divine  service,  in  time  of  Po- 
Thasv  is  a  tradition,  that  frian  wera  wont  to  come  irom 
or  Jedbvrgh,  to  baptise  and  marry  in  this  parish ;  and 
being  in  vse  to  oany  tbe  mass-book  ia  their  bosom,  tbey 
eolled  by  the  mhaWtants,  Book-orbooomea,     There  is  a 
yet  alive,  who  kaew  old  men  who  had  been  baptized  by 
lOMMes,  and  who  says  one  of  them,  ealled  Hair, 
■nd  this  pariab  ftr  a  very  loag  time."--gff6e<r»»<  of  Parish  of 
Moefmimm^o  M88. 


Nan  2  11 

jta  WM  delusionj  94Ui§kt  woe  inttA.— P.  89. 

,  fai  tbe  legends  of  Seottbb  sapentitioB, 
power  of  irapodag  on  the  eyesight  of  the 
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the 
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that  tbe  appearanoe  of  an  object  shall  be  totally  different  from 
the  reality.  The  transformation  of  Michael  Soott  by  the  witch 
of  Falsehope,  already  mentioned,  was  a  genuine  operation  of 
glamour.  To  a  similar  charm  the  ballad  of  Johnny  Fa'  in^ 
putes  the  fascination  of  the  lovely  Countess,  who  eloped  with 
that  gipsy  leadw  : — 

"  Sae  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel-far'd  face. 
They  cast  the  glamour  o'er  her.'* 

It  was  formerly  used  even  in  war.  In  1381,  when  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  lay  before  a  strong  oastle,  npon  the  eoast  of  Naples, 
a  necromancer  offered  to  **  make  the  ayre  so  thy  eke,  that  they 
within  shall  thynke  that  there  is  a  great  bridge  on  the  see  (by 
which  the  castle  was  surrounded)  for  ten  men  to  go  a  front ; 
and  whan  they  within  the  castle  se  this  bridge,  they  will  be  so 
afrayde,  that  they  shall  yelde  them  to  your  mercy.  The 
Duke  demanded, — *  Fayre  Master,  on  this  bridge  that  ye  speke 
of,  may  our  people  assuredly  go  thereon  to  the  castell,  to  a»- 
sayle  it  V — '  Syr,*  quod  the  enchantonr,  '  I  dare  not  assure  you 
that ;  for  if  any  that  passeth  on  the  bridge  make  the  signe  of  tbe 
croese  on  hym,  all  shall  go  to  noughte,  and  they  that  be  on  the 
bridge  sliall  fail  into  the  see.'  Then  the  Duke  began  to  laugh ; 
and  a  certain  of  yoang  knjghtes,  that  were  there  present,  said 
'  Syr,  for  godsake,  let  the  mayster  assay  his  canning :  we  shall 
leve  making  of  any  signe  of  the  crosse  on  us  for  that  tyme.'  " 
The  Earl  of  Savoy,  shortly  after,  entered  the  tent,  and  recog- 
nized in  the  enchanter  the  same  [lerson  who  had  put  the  castle 
into  the  power  of  Sir  Charles  de  la  Payx,  who  then  held  it,  by 
pereuading  the  garrison  of  the  dneen  of  Naples,  through  magio* 
al  deception,  that  the  sea  was  coining  over  the  walls.  The 
sage  avowed  the  feat,  and  added,  that  he  was  the  roan  in  the 
world  most  dreaded  by  Sir  Charles  de  la  Payx.  "  '  By  my 
fayth,'  quod  the  Blarl  of  Savoy,  '  ye  say  well ;  and  I  will  that 
Syr  Cluu'les  de  la  Payx  shall  know  that  he  hath  gret  wrongs 
to  fear  you.  But  I  shall  assure  hym  of  you ;  for  ye  shaQ 
never  do  enchantment  to  deceyve  hym,  nor  yet  none  other.  1 
wolde  nat  that  in  tyme  to  oome  we  shulde  be  reproached  that 
in  80  high  an  enterprise  as  we  be  in,  wherein  there  be  so  many 
noble  knyghtes  and  squyres  assembled,  that  we  shulde  do  any 
thyng  be  enchantment,  nor  that  we  shulde  wyn  our  enemys  be 
suche  cralVe. '  Then  he  called  to  him  a  servaunt,  and  said ,  *  Go, 
and  get  me  a  hangman,  and  let  him  stryke  off  this  mayster's 
heed  without  delay  ;*  and  as  soone  as  the  Erie  had  command- 
ed it,  incontynent  it  was  done,  for  his  heed  was  stryken  of 
before  the  Erie's  tent."— Froibsart,  vol.  i.  ch.  391,  393. 

The  art  of  glamour,  or  other  fascination,  was  anciently  a 
principal  part  of  the  skill  of  tlie  jongleur^  or  juggler,  whose 
tricks  formed  much  of  the  arousemenfof  a  Gothic  eastle 
Some  instances  of  this  art  may  be  found  in  the  Minotrdsy  e/ 
ike  SeoUisk  Border^  vol.  iv.  p.  106.  In  a  strange  allegorical 
poem,  called  the  Houlat,  written  by  a  dependent  of  the  house 
of  Douglas,  about  1453-3,  the  jay,  ip  aa  assembly  of  birds, 
plays  the  part  of  the  juggler.  His  feaa  of  glamour  are  thus 
described  :— 

"  He  gart  them  see,  as  It  semyt  in  samyn  honre, 

Hunting  at  herdis  in  holtis  so  hair ; 
Some  sailand  on  the  see  schippis  of  toare, 
Bernis  battalland  on  bnrd  brim  as  a  bare : 
He  oonlde  carye  the  coup  of  the  kingis  d«a. 
Syne  leve  in  the  stede, 
Bot  a  black  bunwede ; 
He  could  of  a  henis  bede 
Make  a  man  mee. 

**  Be  gart  the  Empronre  trow,  and  trewlye  bduofl, 
That  the  comeraik,  tbe  pundere  at  hand, 

Had  poyndit  all  hbi  pcis  hon  in  a  poynd  fald 
Because  thai  ete  of  the  com  in  the  kirklaad. 

He  could  wirk  windaris,  qnhat  way  that  be  wald, 
Mak  a  gray  gns  a  gold  gariand, 

A  lang  spere  of  a  bittile,  for  a  heme  bald 
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scorrs  poetical  works. 


Nobilb  ofnntwheDai,  and  rilvw  of  aand. 
ThcR  jookit  with  juxten  the  jani'luie  ja. 

Fair  ladyei  in  ringia, 

Knycbtis  in  caralynfta, 

Bayth  dansii  and  sing{% 
It  wmyt  u  la." 


Note  2  N. 


Jfov)  if  you  oak  vho  gavt  the  8irok§, 

I  cannot  Uily  so  mot  J  thrive  ; 

It  wa»  not  given  by  man  alive. — P.  29. 

Dr.  Henry  More,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  Olartville's  Saduei»- 
MUi»  jyivrnphaluoy  mentioni  a  similar  phenomenon. 

"  I  remember  an  old  gentleman  in  tlie  country,  of  my  ae- 
qnaintanoe,  an  excellent  jnatice  of  peace,  and  a  piece  of  a 
mathematioian  ;  bat  what  kind  of  a  philoeopher  he  waa,  yon 
may  understand  from  a  rhyme  of  his  own  making,  which  he 
commended  to  me  at  my  taking  horse  in  hie  yard,  wliiefa  rhyme 
li  this  :— 

'  Ens  is  nothing  till  sense  finds  oat : 
Sense  ends  in  nothing,  so  naught  goes  about.' 

Which  rhyme  of  his  was  so  raptntons  to  himself,  that,  on  the 
reciting  of  the  second  verse,  the  old  man  tamed  himself  about 
upon  Ilia  toe  as  nimbly  as  one  may  observe  a  dry  leaf  whisked 
round  the  comer  of  an  orchard-walk  by  some  little  whirlwind. 
With  this  philosopher  I  have  had  many  discourses  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  im  difitinction  ;  when  I  have 
ran  him  quite  down  by  reason,  he  would  but  Inngh  at  me,  and 
say  this  is  logic,  H.  (calling  me  by  my  Christian  name) ;  to 
which  I  replied,  this  is  reaaon,  father  L.  (for  so  I  used  and 
some  others  to  call  him)  ;  but  it  seems  yoa  are  for  the  new 
lights,  and  immediate  inspiration,  which  I  confess  he  was  as 
little  for  as  for  the  other ;  bat  I  said  so  only  In  the  way  of 
drollery  to  him  in  thorn  times,  but  truth  Ia,  nothing  but  palpa- 
ble experience  would  move  him  ;  and  being  a  bold  man,  and 
fearing  noUiing,  he  told  mc  he  had  used  all  the  magical  cere- 
monies of  conjnration  he  could,  to  raise  the  devil  or  a  s})irit, 
and  had  a  most  earnest  desire  lo  meet  with  one.  but  never  could 
do  it.  But  this  he  told  me,  when  he  did  not  so  much  as  think 
of  it,  while  his  servant  was  pulling  ofi*  his  boots  in  the  hall. 
«ome  invisible  hand  gajo  him  such  a  clap  apon  the  back,  that 
it  made  all  ring  again  ;  '  so,'  thought  he  now,  *  I  am  invited 
to  the  convene  of  my  spirit,*  and  therefore,  so  soon  as  his  boots 
were  off,  and  his  shoes  on,  out  he  goes  into  the  yard  and  next 
field,  to  find  out  the  s])irit  that  had  given  him  this  familiar  clap 
on  the  back,  but  found  none  neither  in  the  yard  nor  field  next 
to  it. 

"  But  though  he  did  not  feel  this  stroke,  albeit  he  thought 
it  afYerwards  (finding  nothing  came  of  it)  a  mere  delusion ; 
yet  not  long  before  his  death,  it  had  more  force  with  him  than 
all  the  philosophical  arguments  I  could  use  to  him,  though  I 
conld  wind  him  and  nonplus  him  aa  I  pleased  ;  but  yet  all  my 
argnments,  how  solid  soever,  made  no  imprusion  upon  him ; 
wherefore,  after  severa.  reajoningsof  this  nature,  whereby  I 
would  prove  to  him  the  soul's  distinction  from  the  body,  and 
ita  immortality,  when  nothing  of  such  subtile  consideration  did 
any  more  execution  on  his  mind  tlian  some  lightning  is  said  to 
do,  though  it  melts  the  sword,  on  the  fuzzy  consisteney  of  the 
suabbud,— *  Well,*  said  I,  *  father  L.,  though  none  of  these 
things  move  you,  I  have  something  still  behind,  and  what 
yourself  has  acknowledged  to  be  true,  tliat  may  do  the  busi- 
neas :— rDo  you  remember  the  clap  on  your  back  when  your 
servant  was  palling  off  your  boots  in  the  hall  1  Aasure  your- 
self,' says  I,  '  father  L.,  that  goblin  will  be  the  fini  to  bid  you 
I  welcome  into  the  other  world.'  Upon  that  bis  countenance 
.ehanged  most  sensibly,  and  he  waa  more  confounded  with  thia 
labbing  up  his  memory,  than  with  all  the  rational  or  phlloso- 
.phkeal  aigumantationa  that  I  oould  produce." 


Note  2  0. 

The  -inning  stream  dissolved  the  spell. — P.  30. 

It  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  faith,  that  no  enchantment  caa 
tnbsbt  in  a  living  stream.  Nay,  if  you  can  interpose  a  brook 
betwixt  yoa  and  witches,  spectres,  or  even  fiends,  yon  are  in 
perfect  safety.  Bnms*s  inimitable  Tarn  o*  Skanter  turns  en- 
tirely upon  such  a  circomKtance.  The  belief  seems  to  be  a( 
antiquity.  Brompton  informs  us,  that  certain  Irish  wizar  a 
eonld,  by  spells,  convert  earthen  clods,  or  stones,  into  fat  pigs, 
which  they  sold  in  the  market,  but  which  always  reaiRttmed 
their  proper  form  when  driven  by  the  deceived  purchaser  acroas 
a  running  stream.  But  Brompton  is  severe  on  the  Irish,  for  a 
very  good  reason.  **  Oens  ista  spnrciasima  non  solvnnt  deci- 
mas." — Ckronieon  Johannis  Brompton  apud  decem  Scrip- 
torosy  p.  1076. 


Note  2  P. 

He  never  counted  him  a  mam, 

Would  strike  belov  the  knee.—V.  30. 

Imitated  from  Drayton's  account  of  Robin  Hood  and  Ua 
followers : — 

**  A  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowmen  were  right  good  : 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue. 
His  fellow's  winded  horn  not  one  of  them  but  knew. 
When  setting  to  their  lips  their  bugles  shrill. 
The  warbling  echoes  waked  from  every  dale  and  hill ; 
Their  bauldrios  set  with  studs  athwart  their  shoulders  cast. 
To  which  under  their  arms  their  sheafs  were  buckled  fast, 
A  short  swonl  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span, 
Who  struck  below  the  knee  not  counted  then  a  man. 

•   All  made  of  Spani!«h  yev«||^he>r  bows  were  wondrous  etrong. 
They  not  an  arrow  drew  but  was  a  cloth-yard  long. 
Of  archery  they  had  the  very  perfect  craft. 
With  broad  arrow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft." 

Polf^lbion,  Song  26. 

To  wound  an  antagonist  in  the  thigh,  or  leg,  was  reckoned 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms.  In  a  tilt  between  Gawain  Mi- 
chael, an  English  squire,  and  Joachim  Cathoro,  a  Frenchman, 
"  tliey  met  at  the  speare  poyntea  rudely ;  the  French  sqnyer 
justed  right  pleasantly ;  the  Englishman  ran  too  lowe,  for  h« 
strak  the  Frenchman  depe  into  the  thigh.  Wherewith  the 
Brie  of  Buckingham  waa  right  sore  displeased,  and  so  w«^  all 
the  other  lords,  and  sayde  how  it  was  shamefully  done." — 
Froibsart,  vol.  i.  chap.  966.  Upon  a  similar  occasion,  "  the 
two  knyglits  came  a  fote  ecbe  against  other  rudely,  with  tlieii 
fpeares  low  couched,  to  stryke  eche  other  within  the  foure 
quarters.  Johan  of  Castell-Morant  strake  the  English  aquyer 
on  the  brest  in  such  wjrse,  that  Syr  Wyllyam  Fermetone 
stomUed  and  bowed,  for  his  fote  a  lyttel  fayled  him.  He 
helde  his  spere  lowe  with  both  his  handes,  and  oonde  nal 
amende  it,  and  strake  Syr  Johan  of  the  Castell-Morant  in  the 
thighe,  so  that  the  speare  went  clene  throughe,  that  the  h«ed 
was  aene  a  handfull  on  the  other  ayde.  And  Syr  Johan  with 
the  stroke  reled,  but  he  fell  nat  Than  the  Englyahe  knjghtas 
and  sqnyers  were  ryghie  sore  diapleaaed,  and  aayde  how  it  waa 
a  foule  stroke.  Syr  Wyllam  Fermeton  excuaed  himselfe.  Rod 
sayde  how  he  was  aonrie  of  that  adventure,  and  howe  that  ]rf 
he  had  knowen  that  it  ahulde  have  bene  so,  he  wolde  nevar 
have  b^one  it ;  sayenge  how  he  could  nat  amende  it,  by  eavaa 
of  glannaing  of  his  fote  by  conatraynt  of  the  great  stroke  that 
Syr  Johan  of  the  CoateQ-Monnt  had  given  him." — ^FROiasAKT, 
vol.  i.  chap.  373. 


APPKJNDIX  TO  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAJST  MINSTREL. 
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Note  2  Q. 

SM  drew  tie  aplimterfrom  the  toound^ 
Jtud  with  a  chann  she  stanched  the  U^ji.— P.  31. 

8«e  wcnl  charnw  for  this  porpoM  in  Reginftld  Scott'i 
I>fMe«cry  </  Witchcraft,  p.  373. 

•«  Ton  PoO*  WM  but  a  Mrrtn;  maa, 
Biit  TCt  Im  was  a  doctor  good ; 
lie  boand  hi*  handkerchiof  on  the  woand, 
And  with  lOfDe  kind*  of  word*  he  stanohed  the  blood." 
Pmms  0f  Ancient  Pe/pnUr  Poetry,  Lond.  1791,  p.  131. 


Notb2  R 


Bmt  Mhe  hat  ta.*en  the  broken  laneOt 
And  waah*d  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  ealved  the  tplinUr  o*er  and  o*er. — P.  31. 

8ir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  a  diieonne  upon  the  core  by  sympa- 
ihy.  proDOiiaced  at  Montpetier,  before  an  aaKmbly  of  nobles 
ud  leaned  men,  translated  into  EngKnh  by  R.  White,  gen- 
desan,  and  published  in  1658,  gives  ns  the  following  corioas 


*«  Mr.  James  Howel  (well  known  in  France  for  his  pnblic 
woriu.  and  partienlarly  for  his  Dendrologie,  translated  into 
FiBDch  by  Mobs.  Baadonin)  coming  by  chance,  as  two  of  his 
best   fii<>iids  were  fighting  in  duel,  he  did   his  endeavor  to 
part  them ;  and  potting  himselfe  between  them,  seized,  with 
hk  ieft  band,  npon  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  one  of  the  com- 
bataatu,  nrhile  with  hli  right  hand  he  laid  hold  of  the  bl&de  of 
the  other.     They,  being  transported  with  fury  one  against  the 
other,  straggled  to  rid  theroselve*  of  the  hinderance  their  friend 
made,  that  tJiey  should  not  kill  one  another  ;  and  one  of  them 
RMghly  drawing  the  blade  of  his  swonl,  cuts  to  the  very  bone 
the  nerves  and  maficles  of  Mr.  Howel's  hand ;  and  then  the 
ether  disengaged  bis  hilts,  and  gave  a  cross  blow  on  his  adver- 
saiie's  bead,  which  glanced  towards  bis  friend,  who  heaving  up 
bis  sai«  hand  to  save  the  blow,  he  was  wounded  on  the  back 
of  kis  hand  as  be  had  been  before  within.    It  seems  some 
itiaage  coDStellation  reigned  then  against  him«  that  he  should 
lose  «o  ranch  blood  by  parting  two  such  dear  friends,  who,  had 
they  been  themselves,  would  have  hazarded  both  their  lives  to 
have  preserved  hb ;  but  thit  involuntary  effusion  of  blond  by 
them,  prevented  that  which  they  sholde  have  drawn  one  from 
die  other.    For  they,  aseing  Mr.  Uowel's  face  besmeared  with 
Uoad,  by  heaving  up  liis  wonnded  hand,  they  both  ran  to  em- 
brace htm ;  and,  having  searched  his  hurts,  they  boaod  up  his 
ka«b  with  one  of  his  garteis,  to  close  the  veins  which  w«e 
cat,  and  bled  abundantly.    They  brought  him  home,  and  sent 
fcr  a  saigeoa*    Bat  this  being  heard  at  court,  the  King  sent 
Qoe  of  bis  own  soxgeooa ;  for  his  Majesty  much  affected  the 
nid  Mr.  Hovel. 

^  It  WM  my  chance  to  be  lodged  hard  by  him  ;  and  four  or 
Ave  days  after,  as  I  was  making  myself  ready,  he  came  to  my 
prayed  me  to  view  hia  wounds ;  '  for  I  understand,' 
he,  *  that  yon  have  extraordinary  remedies  on  such  occa- 
aad  my  surgeons  apprehend  some  fear  that  it  may  grow 
to  a  gaagreoe,  and  so  the  hand  must  be  cut  off.'  In  effect,  his 
eonotenaace  discovered  that  he  was  in  much  pain,  which  he 
said  was  ixwapportable,  in  regard  of  the  extreme  inflammi- 
tion.  I  told  him  I  would  willingly  serve  him :  but  if  haply 
he  knew  the  manner  how  1  would  cure  him,  without  touching 
or  seeing  iiim,  it  may  be  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  my 
■aniKr  of  caring,  because  be  would  think  it,  perad  venture, 
silber  iaeirectnal  or  superstitious.  He  replied, '  The  wondeifnl 
things  whieh  many  have  related  ante  me  of  yoor  way  of 
medieaoicnt,  makes  me  nothing  doubt  at  all  of  its  efficacy ; 
aad  all  that  I  have  to  say  unto  yon  b  comprehended  in  the 
ffpajiwh  psoveib,  Hagate  el  milagro  y  hagalo  Mahowta — ^Let 
be  done,  though  Mahomet  do  it.' 


"  I  asked  him  then  for  anything  that  had  the  blood  upon  it ; 
BO  he  jHvsently  sent  for  hii*  garter  wherewith  his  band  wai  first 
bound  ;  and  a.<*  I  called  for  a  basin  of  water,  a»  if  I  would  wash 
my  hands,  I  took  a  handful  of  powder  of  vitriol,  which  I  hail 
in  my  study,  and  presently  dissolved  it.  As  isoon  as  the  bloudy 
garter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it  within  the  basin,  observing, 
in  the  interim,  what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking  with  t 
gentleman  in  a  comer  of  my  chamber,  not  regarding  at  all 
what  I  was  doing ;  but  he  starteU  Muddenly,  as  if  he  had  found 
some  strange  alteration  in  himself.  I  asked  turn  what  oe 
ailed  ?  *  I  know  not  what  aiies  nie  ;  but  I  finde  that  I  feel  no 
more  pain.  Mcthinks  that  a  pleasing  kinde  of  freshnesso,  as 
it  were  a  wet  cold  napkin,  did  spread  over  my  hand,  which 
hath  taken  away  the  iuflammaiion  that  tormented  me  before.' 
— I  replied,  *  Since  then  that  you  feel  already  so  good  effect 
of  my  medicament,  I  advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  playa- 
tars ;  only  keep  the  wound  cUan,  and  in  a  moderate  tempei 
betwixt  heat  and  cold.'  This  was  presently  reported  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a  little  after  to  the  King,  who  were 
both  very  curious  to  know  the  circumstance  of  the  bnsioeaM, 
which  was,  that  after  dinner  I  took  the  garter  out  of  the  water, 
and  put  it  to  dry  before  a  great  fire.  It  was  scarce  dry,  hot 
Mr.  Howel's  servant  came  running,  that  his  master  felt  as 
much  burning  as  ever  he  had  done,  if  not  more  ;  for  the  heat 
was  such  as  if  his  hand  were  'twixt  coles  of  fire.  I  answered, 
although  that  had  happened  at  present,  yet  he  sliould  find  ease 
in  a  short  time  :  for  I  knew  tlie  reason  of  this  new  accident, 
and  would  provide  accordingly ;  for  his  master  should  be  free 
from  tliat  inflammation,  it  may  be  before  he  oookl  powiUy 
return  to  him  ;  but  in  case  he  found  no  eue,  I  wished  him  to 
come  presently  back  again  ;  if  not,  he  might  forbear  coming 
Thereupon  he  went ;  and  at  the  instant  I  did  pat  again  th«i 
garter  into  the  water,  thereupon  he  found  his  master  withonl 
any  pain  at  all.  To  be  brief,  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  after- 
ward ;  but  within  five  or  six  dayes  tiie  wounds  were  cicatrized, 
and  entirely  healed." — Page  6. 

The  King  (James  VI.)  obtained  from  Sir  Kenelm  the  db 
covery  of  his  secret,  which  he  pretended  had  been  taught 
him  by  n  Carmelite  friar,  who  bad  leamediit  in  Armenia,  or 
Pei^ia.  Let  not  the  age  of  animal  magnetism  and  metallic 
tractors  smile  at  the  sympatlietie  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Bifby. 
Reginald  Scott  mentions  the  same  mode  of  cure  in  these 
terms : — *'  And  that  which  b  more  strange  .  .  .  they  can 
remedie  anie  stranger  with  that  verie  sword  wherewith  thev 
are  wounded.  Yea,  and  that  which  b  beyond  all  admiratiou, 
if  they  stroke  the  sword  upward  with  their  fingen,  the  partie 
shall  feele  no  pain  ;  whereas,  if  they  draw  their  fingen  down- 
wards, thereupon  tlie  partie  wounded  shall  feele  intolerablo 
pain."  I  presume  that  the  success  ascribed  to  thesympathetK 
mode  of  treatment  might  arise  from  the  pains  bestowed  ir 
washing  the  wound,  and  excluding  the  air,  thus  bringing  on  a 
cure  by  the  first  intention.  It  b  introdaoed  by  Drydea  in  tbe 
Enchanted  Island,  a  (very  unneoessary)  alteration  of  the 
Tempett : — 

"  Ariel,  Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him  with  thb 
Weapon-salve,  and  wrap  it  close  from  air. 
Till  I  have  time  to  visit  him  again. — Act  v.  $e.  3. 

Again,  in  scene  4th,  Miranda  enters  with  Hipp<rfito'f  swottf 
wrapt  up : — 

**  Hip.  O  my  wound  pains  me  I 

Jlfi'r.  I  am  come  to  ease  you.         [She  unwrapt  tie  twerd 

Hip.  Alas,  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me ; 
My  wound  shoots  wcHse  than  ever. 

JIftr.  Does  it  still  grieve  you  1    [She  wipes  and  anoinU  tJu 
sword. 

Hip,  Now,  methinks,  there's  something  laid  juat  npon  H 

Mir.  Do  you  find  no  ease  1 

Hip.  Yes,  yes '  apon  the  sadden  all  tUa  pain 
Is  leaving  me.    Sweet  heaven,  bow  I  am  eased  I" 
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NaR2S. 

On  Penekryst  f lotos  a  bale  of  fire.— -Y.  32. 

Btle,  beaooB-fagoL  The  Bonier  beaoons,  from  their  nom- 
oar  and  posttioa,  formed  a  sort  of  tel^raphio  commanicatioo 
with  Edinbaif  h.—The  act  of  Parliament,  1455,  c.  48,  directa, 
that  cue  bale  or  fagot  ihan  be  warning  of  the  approach  of 
the  Bagltih  in  any  manner ;  two  bales  that  tiiey  are  coming 
indeed  ;  font  bales,  blazing  beside  each  other,  that  the  enemy 
VB  in  great  force.  **  The  same  taikeningi  to  be  watclied  and 
naid  at  Eggerhope  (Eggentand)  Castell,  fra  they  se  the  fire  of 
Hnme,  that  they  fire  right  swa.  And  In  like  manner  on  Sow- 
tom  Edge,  ami]  se  the  firs  of  Eggerhope  Castell,  and  mak 
taikenlng  in  like  manner:  And  then  may  all  Lonthaine  be 
warned,  and  in  special  the  Castell  of  Edinburgh ;  and  their 
font  fires  to  be  made  in  like  manner,  that  they  in  Fife,  and  fn 
Bcriveling  east,  and  the  east  part  of  Lonthaine,  and  toDanbar, 
all  may  see  them,  and  oome  to  the  defence  of  the  realme.*' 
These  beaoona  (at  least  in  latter  times)  were  a  "long  and 
■trong  tree  set  np,  with  a  long  iron  pole  acroas  the  head  of  it, 
•ad  an  iron  bnnder  fixed  on  a  stalk  in  the  middle  of  it,  for 
Mding  a  taMMonl."— STBViHaoN'a  History,  vol.  il.  p.  701. 


Notb2T. 


Our  kin,  and  elanj  and  friends  to  raise. — P.  32. 

The  speed  with  wliich  the  Botdenn  collected  great  bodies 
of  bona,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  eztiact,  when 
the  snbjeet  of  the  rising  was  much  lets  important  than  that  sup- 
posed in  the  romance.    It  is  taken  from  Carey's  Mrmoirs  .*— 

**  Upon  the  death  of  the  old  Lord  Scroop,  tiie  Q,aeen  gare 
the  west  waidenty  to  his  son,  that  had  married  my  sister.  He 
having  raoeived  that  offioe,  came  to  me  with  great  earoestneas, 
and  desired  me  to  be  his  depnty,  offering  mo  that  I  shoold  live 
with  him  in  his  hoose ;  that  he  would  allow  me  half  a  dozen 
nen,  and  as  many  horses,  to  be  kept  at  his  char;2e ;  and  his  fee 
being  1000  merto  yearly,  he  would  part  it  with  me,  and  I 
should  have  the  half.  This  his  noble  oiTcr  I  accepted  of,  and 
went  with  him  to  Carible ;  where  I  was  no  sooner  come,  but 
I  entered  into  my  office.  We  had  a  stirring  time  of  it :  and 
few  days  past  over  my  head  but  I  wan  on  horseback,  either  to 
prevent  mischief,  or  take  malefactors,  and  to  bring  the  Border 
in  better  quiet  than  it  had  been  in  times  past.  One  memorable 
thing  of  God*s  mercy  shewed  unto  me,  was  such  as  I  have 
good  cause  still  to  remember  it. 

'*  I  had  private  intelligence  given  me,  that  there  were  two 
Scottishmen  that  had  kiOed  a  churchman  in  Scotland,  and 
were  by  one  of  the  Gnemes  relieved.  This  Grieme  dwelt 
witliin  five  miles  of  Cariisle.  He  had  a  pretty  house,  and 
doae  by  it  a  strong  tower,  for  his  own  defence,  in  time  of 
need. — About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  took  horse  in  Car- 
lisle, and  not  above  twenty-five  in  my  company,  thinking  to 
surprise  the  honse  on  a  sodden.  Before  I  could  suiround  tlie 
house,  the  two  Scots  were  gotten  in  the  strong  tower,  and  I 
•onld  see  a  boy  riding  from  the  house  as  fast  as  hLi  horse  could 
aany  him;  I  little  suspecting  what  it  meant.  But  Thomas 
Carleton  came  to  me  presently,  and  told  me,  that  if  1  did  not 
preaently  prevent  it,  both  myself  and  all  my  company  would 
M  either  slain  or  taken  prisonen.  it  was  strange  to  me  to  hear 
tills  language.  He  then  said  t<^  me,  '  Do  you  see  that  boy  that 
rideth  away  so  fast  ?  He  will  be  in  Scotland  williin  thb  half 
nonr ;  and  he  Is  gone  to  let  them  know,  that  you  are  here,  and 
to  what  end  you  are  come,  anJ  the  small  number  yoa  have 
with  yon ;  and  that  if  they  will  make  haste,  on  a  sadden  they 
loay  surprise  us,  and  do  with  us  what  titey  please.'  Hereupon 
wo  took  advice  what  was  best  to  be  done.  We  sent  not'oe 
prasantly  to  all  pans  to  raise  the  country,  and  to  oome  to  m 
with  all  the  speed  they  oonld ;  and  witiiall  we  sent  to  Cariisle 
lo  raise  the  townsmen ;  for  without  foot  we  could  do  no  good 
agidaat  the  tower.   There  we  staid  some  boon,  expecting  mora 


oompany ;  and  within  short  time  after  the  country  came  In  m 
all  sides,  so  that  we  were  quickly  between  three  and  four  baih 
dred  hone ;  anB,  aAer  some  longer  stay,  the  foot  of  Cariialfl 
came  to  us,  to  the  number  oi  three  or  lour  hundred  men; 
whom  we  presently  set  to  work,  to  gel  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
and  to  uncover  tiie  roof;  and  then  some  twenty  of  *hem  to  fall 
down  together,  and  by  that  means  to  win  the  *x>wer. — The 
Scots,  seeing  their  present  danger,  offered  to  parley,  and  yielded 
tbemselveH  to  my  mercy.    Tiiey  had  no  sooner  opened  the  iron 
gate,  and  yielded  themselves  my  prisonen,  but  we  might  see 
400  hone  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  coming  lo  ihv'ii  rescne, 
and  to  surprise  me  and  my  small  company  ;  but  of  a  sadden 
they  suyed,  and  stood  at  gaze.    Then  had  I  more  to  do  than  ; 
ever;  for  all  our  Borderen  came  crying,  with  full  mouths,  ; 
*  Sir,  give  us  leave  to  set  upon  them ;  (or  these  an  they  that 
have  killed  our  falhen,  our  brothen,  and  uncles,  and  our  con 
sins ;  and  they  are  coming,  liiinking  to  surprise  you,  upon  weak  . 
grass  nags,  sach  as  they  could  get  on  a  sudden  ;  and  God  hath 
put  them  into  your  hancb,  Uiat  we  may  take  revenge  of  them 
for  much  blood  that  they  have  spill  of  oun.'     I  desired  they 
would  be  patient  a  while,  and  bethought  myself,  if  I  should 
give  tiwm  their  will,  tliere  would  be  few  or  none  of  tlie  Soots 
that  would  escape  unkilled  (there  was  so  many  deadly  fends 
among  them) ;  and  therefore  I  resolved  with  myself  to  give 
them  a  fair  an»wer,  but  not  to  give  them  their  desire.    So  I 
told  them,  that  if  I  were  not  there  myself,  they  might  tben  do 
what  they  pleased  themselves ;  but  being  praeni,  if  I  should 
give  them  leave,  the  blood  that  should  bo  spilt  that  day  would 
lie  very  hard  upon  my  conscience.    And  therefore  X  destred 
them,  for  my  sake,  to  forliear ;  and,  if  the  Scou  did  not  pree- 
ently  make  away  with  all  the  speed  they  could,  upon  my  send- 
ing to  iheni,  they  should  then  have  their  wills  to  do  wliat  they 
pleased.    They  were  ill  satisfied  with  my  answer,  but  durst 
not  disobey.    1  sent  with  speed  to  the  Scots,  and  bade  them 
pock  away  with  all  the  speed  ihey  could  ;  for  if  they  stayed 
the  messenger's  return,  they  should  few  of  them  return  to  their 
own  home.     They  made  no  stay ;    but  they   were  retimed 
homewards  before  the  meatsenger  had  made  an  end  of  his  mes- 
sage.   Thus,  by  God's  mercy,  I  escaped  a  great  danger ;  and, 
by  my  means,  there  were  a  great  many  men's  lives  sa«ed  tliaf 
day." 


Note  2  U. 


On  many  o  eaim*s  gray  pyrmmidt 

Wkare  nms  of  mighty  okisfs  lie  Aid.— P.  38. 

The  cairns,  or  piles  of  loose  stones,  which  crown  the  sum- 
mit of  most  of  our  Scottish  hills,  and  are  found  in  otiier  re- 
markable situations,  seem  usually,  though  not  universally,  to 
have  been  sepulchral  monuments.  Six  flat  p'ones  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  centre,  forming  a  cavity  of  greater  or  small- 
er dimen<iioa«,  in  which  ah  urn  is  often  placed.  The  author  b 
poseeaed  of  one,  discovered  beneath  an  immense  calm  at 
Ronghlee,  in  Liddesdale.  It  is  of  tlie  most  barbarous  oon- 
strucuon  ;  the  middle  of  the  substance  alone  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  fire,  over  which,  when  hardened,  the  artist  had 
laid  an  inner  and  outer  coat  of  unbaked  clay,  etched  with  some 
very  rude  ornaments ;  his  skill  apparently  being  inadequate  to 
baking  the  vase,  when  completely  finished.  The  contents 
were  bones  and  ashes,  and  a  quantity  of  beads  made  of  coal. 
This  seems  to  nave  been  a  barbarous  imitation  of  tlte  Romaa 
fashion  of  sepulture. 


Nan?  2  V. 


Ar  patUess  march  and  mountain  cetl. 
The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed.^V.  33. 

The  morasses  wore  the  usual  nfage  of  the  Bonder] 
on  the  approach  of  an  Sagliah  tamf,~-(Jliinstrtl»f  ^f  tW 


Scottish  Border^  vol.  L  p.  393.)  Caves,  hewed  in  the  mort 
iaogeroos  and  inacoeMbie  placea,  alfio  afTorded  an  occasional 
eireat.  Sach  caverns  may  be  seen  in  the  precipitoas  banks  of 
!he  Teviot  at  Sanlam,  upon  the  Ale  at  Ancram,  npon  the 
led  at  Mnndalee,  and  in  many  other  places  npon  the  Border. 
The  banks  of  the  Eske,  at  Gorton  and  Hawthomden,  are  hol- 
lowed into  similar  recesses.  Bnt  even  these  dreary  dens  were 
not  always  secore  places  of  concealment.  **  In  the  way  as  we 
eame.  not  far  firom  this  place  (Lon^  Kiddry),  George  Ferres, 

a  ^eotleman  of  ny  Lord  Protector's happened 

apon  a  cave  in  the  gronnde,  the  month  whereof  was  so  wome 
with  the  fresh  print  of  steps,  that  be  seemed  to  be  eertayne 
thear  wear  some  folk*  within ;  and  gone  donne  to  trie,  he  was 
leadily  reoeyved  with  a  hakebnt  or  two.  He  left  them  not 
yec,  tin  ho  had  known  wheyther  thei  wolde  be  content  to  yield 
aad  eease  oat ;  which  they  fondly  refnsing,  he  went  to  my 
lord's  praoe,  aad  apon  ntteranoe  of  the  thynge,  gat  licence  to 
deale  with  them  as  he  conlde ;  and  so  retnmed  to  them,  with 
a  Aore  or  two  of  pioners.  Three  ventes  had  their  cave,  that 
we  wear  ware  of,  whereof  he  firat  stopt  ap  on ;  anoother  he 
ffl*d  fall  of  stiawe,  and  set  it  a  fyer,  whereat  they  within  east 
water  apace  ;  bnt  it  was  so  wel  maynteyned  withont.  that  the 
fysr  prevayted,  and  thei  within  fayn  to  get  them  belyke  into 
saaother  parlcr.  Then  devysed  we  (for  I  hapt  to  be  with  him) 
to  slop  the  aaase  ap,  whereby  we  shonid  eyther  smoother  them, 
ar  fynd  oat  their  Teates,  if  thei  hadde  any  moe ;  as  this  was 
ieae  at  aaocber  iaane,  about  xii  score  of,  we  mooghte  see  the 
Tame  of  their  smoke  to  come  oat :  the  which  continued  with 
m  great  a  force,  and  so  long  a  while,  that  we  eouM  not  bnt 
dnnke  they  asast  needs  get  them  oat,  or  smoother  within :  and 
farasmach  as  we  foand  not  that  they  dyd  the  tone,  we  thought 
il  fbreertaia  thei  wear  sore  of  tlie  toother." — Pa.ttkr'8  ^c- 
tmau  of  S0wurMeVM  E^edition  inUt  Scotland^  apnd  Dal- 


Note  2  W. 


8h9W*d  aeattera  rvtage  Mfos  hefun. — ^P.  33. 

From  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Jfonhamberland  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  preserved  among  the 
CoctoB  MSS.  Calig.  B.  vii.  179,  the  reader  may  estimate  the 
nasare  of  the  dreadful  war  which  was  occasionally  waged  npon 
the  Borders,  sharpened  by  mutual  cruelties,  and  the  perwnal 
faamd  of  the  wardens,  or  leaders. 

SoBSB  Sootttsfa  Barons,  says  the  Bail,  had  threatened  to  come 
wobia  *^  three  miles  of  my  pore  house  of  Weik worth,  where  I 
lye  aad  gif  me  light  to  put  on  my  clothes  at  m  yd  night ;  and 
•koo  the  said  Marke  Cazr  said  there  opynly,  that  seyng  they 
had  a  goTcmor  on  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  they 
had  in  Iqglaad,  he  shnlde  kepe  your  highness  instructions, 
grfiya  aoCo  yoar  garyson,  for  making  of  aity  day-forrey  ;  for 
be  and  his  friends  wolde  bame  enough  on  the  nyght,  lettyng 
jev  coanaain  here  defyne  a  notable  acte  at  thejrre  pleasures. 
l7poB  whiehe,  ux  your  highnes  name,  I  comaundet  dewe  watche 
to  be  kepte  on  /our  Marchies,  fix  comyng  in  of  any  Scotts. — 
Keaettbdes,  apon  Thursday  at  night  last,  came  tliyriy  light 
ipto  a  litil  village  of  myne,  called  Whitell,  having 
houses,  lying  towards  Ryddisdaill,  upon  Shilbotell 
Move,  aad  there  wold  have  fyred  the  said  bowses,  but  ther  was 
ao  fyre  to  get  there,  aad  they  forgate  to  brynge  any  withe 
theyaie ;  aad  took  a  wyf  being  great  with  chylde,  in  the  said 
lawae,  aad  said  to  hyr,  Wher  we  can  not  gyve  the  lard  lyght, 
yet  we  shall  doo  this  in  spyte  of  hym  r  and  gyve  her  ill  mortal! 
wounds  npoa  the  heid,  and  another  in  the  right  side,  with  a 
dagger ;  where  upon  the  said  wyf  is  deede,  and  the  childe  in 
her  bely  b  loste.  Beseeelung  yoor  most  gracious  highness  to 
neduee  unto  your  gracious  memory  this  wylfnl  and  shamefuU 
V  done  within  this  your  highnes  realme,  notwithstanding 


XJU9. 


all  the  iniiabitants  thereabout  rose  unto  the  said  firay,  and  gave 
wamynge  by  beuons  into  the  conntrey  afore  theyme,  and  yet 
the  Bcottsmen  dyde  eecape.  And  nppon  certeyne  knowledge 
to  my  brother  Clyflbrthe.  and  me,  had  by  credible  persons  of 
Scotland,  this  abomynable  act  not  only  to  be  done  by  dy  verse 
of  the  Mershe,  bnt  also  the  afore  named  persons  of  Tyvidaill, 
and  consented  to,  as  by  appearance,  by  Uie  Erie  of  Mnrey, 
apon  Friday  at  night  last,  let  slip  C  of  the  bes»  horsemen  o' 
Glendaill,  with  a  pane  of  your  highnes  subjects  of  Uerwyka 
together  with  George  Dowglas,  whoo  came  into  Ingland  agayne^ 
in  the  dawning  of  the  day ;  but  afore  theyre  retorne,  tliey  dyJ 
mar  the  Earl  of  Murieis  provirions  at  Coldingham ;  for  tht^y 
did  not  only  bume  the  said  town  of  Coldingham,  with  all  Um 
emne  thereunto  belonging,  which  is  esteemed  worthe  cii  marka 
sterling ;  but  aLsoo  burned  twa  townes  nye  adjoining  therennto, 
called  Branerdergest  and  the  Black  Hill,  and  toke  zxiii  peisons, 
be  hone,  with  oo  bed  of  eataill,  which,  no  we,  as  I  am  inform* 
ad,  haihe  not  only  been  a  staya  of  the  said  Erie  of  Marreis  not 
coming  to  the  Bordnre  as  yet,  but  alaoo,  that  none  inlande 
man  will  adventure  theyr  self  nppon  the  Marches.  And  as  for 
the  tax  that  shalde  have  been  graantyd  for  findinf  of  tlie  said 
iii  hundred  men,  is  ntteriy  denyed.  Upon  wtuch  the  King  of 
Scotland  departed  from  Edynbnigh  to  Stiriing,  and  as  yet 
there  doth  remayn.  And  also  I,  by  the  advice  of  my  brother 
Clyfforth,  have  devysed,  that  within  this  iii  nygbts,  Godde  wil- 
ling. Kelsey,  in  like  case,  shall  be  brent,  with  all  the  com  in 
the  said  town ;  and  then  they  shall  have  noo  place  to  lye  any 
garyson  in  nygh  unto  the  Bordera.  And  as  I  shall  atteigne  fur- 
ther knowledge,  I  shall  not  faill  to  satisfye  yonr  highnes,  ao- 
eording  to  my  most  bonnden  dutie.  And  for  this  burayng  of 
Kelsey  is  devysed  to  be  done  secretly,  by  Tyndaill  aad  Ryddia 
dale.  And  thus  the  holy  Trynite  and  *  *  *  yoor  most  royal 
estate,  with  long  lyf,  and  as  mnoh  increase  of  honour  as  yonr 
most  noble  heart  can  desire.  Jit  fVerkwortM,  like  judid  day  •/ 
October."    (152S.) 


Note  2  X. 

JVaU  THnlinn.—T.  33. 

This  person  was,  in  my  younger  days,  the  theme  of  many  a 
fireside  tale.  He  was  a  retainer  of  the  Bucclench  family,  and 
held  for  his  Border  service  a  small  tower  on  the  frontlets  of 
Liddesdale.  Watt  was,  by  profession,  a  tutor^  bnt,  by  incli- 
nation and  practice,  an  archer  and  warrior.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, the  captain  of  Bewcasile,  military  governor  of  that  wild 
dikirict  of  Cumberland,  is  said  to  have  made  an  incnision  into 
Scotland,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly.  Watt 
Tinlinn  pursued  him  closely  through  a  dangerous  morass ;  the 
captain,  however,  gained  the  firm  ground ;  and  seeing  Tinlinn 
dismounted,  and  floundering  in  the  bog,  used  these  words  of 
insult: — "  Sutor  Walt,  ye  cannot  sew  yonr  boots;  the  heels 
rw/»,  au»d  the  seams  rtr«."^ — "  If  I  cannot  sew,"  retorted  Tin- 
linn, discharging  a  shaft,  which  nailed  the  captain's  thigh  to 
his  saddle, — "  If  I  cannot  sew,  I  can  yerk."* 


Note  2  T. 


BiUhvpe  Stag.—?.  34. 

There  b  an  old  rhyme,  which  thns  celebrates  tha  plaoM  li 
Liddesdale  remarkable  for  game : 


'*  Billhope  braes  for  bucks  and 
And  Carit  haugh  for  swine, 
And  Tarras  for  the  good  bull-tront. 
If  lie  be  ta'en  in  time." 

The  bucks  and  roes,  as  well  as  the  old  swine,  are 
tinct ;  bnt  the  good  bulHrout  is  still  famous. 


•  7«rl,  to  l«ild^  as  shesaiaksis  ^  A  seearinf  ths  stitchss  of  tbaa 
work. 
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SCOTT  8  POETICAL  WORKS. 


NaR2S. 

On  Penekryst  flow*  a  bait  of  fire. — P.  32. 

BaU,  beaooB-fagot.  The  Bonier  beaootu,  from  their  nam- 
and  poMtion,  fonned  a  sort  of  tel^rapiiio  communication 
with  Edinbnif  h.— The  act  of  Parliament,  1455,  e.  48,  direct*, 
that  one  bale  or  fagot  ihall  be  warning  of  the  approach  of 
the  English  in  any  manner ;  two  bales  that  they  are  coming 
i»d0ed  ;  four  bake,  blazing  bedde  each  oUier,  that  the  enemy 
VB  in  great  foroe.  '*  The  lame  taikeningi  to  be  watched  and 
■uid  at  Eggcfffaope  (Bggerttand)  Caatell,  fra  they  le  the  fira  of 
Home,  that  they  fire  right  swa.  And  in  like  manner  on  Sow- 
tom  Edge,  nil  m  the  fire  of  Eggerhope  CasteU,  and  mak 
taikoning  in  like  manner:  And  then  may  all  Lonthaine  be 
warned,  and  in  apeeial  the  CasteU  of  Edinburgh ;  and  their 
fonr  fires  to  be  made  in  like  manner,  that  they  in  Fife,  and  fra 
Btriveling  east,  and  the  east  pert  of  Lonthaine,  and  toDnnbar, 
all  may  sea  tkem,  and  oome  to  the  defence  of  the  raalme." 
These  beacons  (at  least  in  latter  times)  were  a  "long  and 
■Irong  tree  set  ap,  with  a  long  ixon  pole  across  the  head  of  it, 
•ad  an  iron  brandor  fixed  on  a  stalk  in  the  middle  of  it,  for 
balding  atar4aii«l.">-aTBViRaoN'a  HisUny,  vol.  ii.  p.  701. 


Notb2T. 


Our  ki*i  and  elaiii  and  friends  to  raise. — P.  32. 

The  speed  with  which  the  Boideran  collected  great  bodies 
of  hono,  may  be  judged  of  from  tiie  following  exuact,  when 
the  subject  of  the  ristag  was  much  le«  important  than  that  sup- 
posed in  the  romance.    It  is  taken  from  Carey's  Memvirs  .'-^ 

"  Upon  the  death  of  the  old  Lord  Scroop,  tlie  Q,aeen  gare 
the  west  wardenry  to  his  son,  that  had  mairicd  my  sister.  He 
having  received  that  office,  came  to  me  with  great  eamestneas, 
and  desired  me  to  be  his  deputy,  offering  me  that  I  should  live 
with  him  in  bis  house ;  that  he  would  allow  me  half  a  dozen 
men,  and  as  many  hones,  to  be  kept  at  his  charge  ;  and  his  fee 
being  1000  merin  yearly,  he  would  part  it  with  me,  and  I 
should  have  the  half.  Thin  his  noble  offer  I  accepted  of,  and 
went  with  him  to  Carlisle ;  where  I  was  no  rooner  come,  but 
I  entered  into  my  oflloe.  We  had  a  stirring  time  of  it:  and 
few  days  past  over  my  head  bnt  I  wa^  on  honeback,  either  to 
prevent  mischief,  or  take  malefactors,  and  to  bring  the  Border 
in  better  quiet  than  it  had  been  in  times  past.  One  memorable 
thing  of  God's  mercy  shewed  nnto  me,  was  such  as  I  have 
good  cause  still  to  remember  it. 

"  I  had  private  intelligence  given  me,  that  there  were  two 
Soottishmen  that  had  killed  a  churchman  in  Scotland,  and 
were  by  one  of  the  Gncmes  relieved.  This  Gneme  dwelt 
within  five  miles  of  Cariisle.  He  had  a  pretty  house,  and 
dose  by  it  a  strong  tower,  for  his  own  defence,  in  time  of 
need. — About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  took  hone  in  Car- 
lisle, and  not  above  twenty-five  in  my  company,  thinking  to 
surprise  the  house  on  a  sudden.  Before  I  could  suironnd  the 
house,  the  two  Scots  were  gotten  in  the  strong  tower,  and  I 
•ould  see  a  boy  riding  from  the  house  as  fast  as  hb  horse  could 
•any  him ;  I  little  suspecting  what  it  meant.  Bnt  Thomas 
Carieton  came  to  me  presently,  and  told  me,  that  if  I  did  not 
presently  prevent  it,  both  myself  and  all  my  company  would 
M  aithar  slain  or  taken  prisonen.  It  was  strange  to  me  to  hear 
Ihia  language.  He  then  said  t(^  roe,  *  Do  you  see  that  boy  that 
rideth  away  so  fast  ?  He  will  be  in  Scotland  witliin  this  half 
oonr ;  and  he  Is  gone  to  let  them  know,  that  jou  are  here,  and 
to  what  end  you  are  come,  anJ  the  small  number  yon  have 
with  you  ;  and  that  if  they  will  make  haste,  on  a  sudden  they 
kiay  surprise  us,  and  do  with  us  what  they  please.*  Hwenpon 
W6  took  advice  what  was  best  to  be  done.  We  sent  notice 
prasantly  to  all  pans  to  raise  the  country,  and  to  oome  to  as 
with  all  the  spaed  ibay  could ;  and  witliall  we  sent  to  Cariide 
lo  raise  the  townsmen ;  for  without  foot  we  could  do  no  good 
aghast  tbo  tower.   Then  we  staid  soma  boon,  expecting  more 


company ;  and  within  short  time  after  the  country  cane  la  oa 
all  sides,  so  that  we  were  quickly  between  three  and  four  huih 
dred  hone ;  an&,  aAer  some  longer  stay,  the  foot  of  Carlisle 
came  to  us,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundrpd  men ; 
whom  wo  presently  set  to  work,  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
and  to  uncover  the  roof;  and  then  some  twenty  of  *Jiem  to  fall 
down  together,  and  by  that  means  to  win  the  *«wer. — The 
Scots,  seeing  their  present  danger,  offered  to  parley,  and  yielded 
themselvcii  to  my  mercy.  They  had  no  sooner  opened  the  iron 
gate,  and  yielded  themselves  my  prisonen,  but  we  might  see 
400  hone  wiiiiin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  coming  to  liu-ir  mcne, 
and  to  surprise  me  and  my  small  company ;  but  of  a  sudden 
they  stayed,  and  stood  at  gaze.  Then  had  1  more  to  do  than 
aver;  for  ail  onr  Borderen  came  crying,  with  full  mouths, 
*  Sir,  give  us  leave  to  set  upon  them ;  for  these  an  they  thai 
have  killed  our  fathen,  our  brothers,  and  uncles,  and  onr  coo 
sins ;  and  they  are  coming,  thinking  to  surprise  yon,  upon  weak 
grass  nags,  such  as  they  could  get  on  a  sudden ;  and  God  hath 
put  them  into  your  hands,  that  wo  may  take  revenge  of  them 
for  much  blood  that  tliey  have  spilt  of  oan.'  I  desired  they 
would  be  patient  a  while,  and  bethought  myself,  if  1  should 
give  them  their  will,  tliere  would  be  few  or  none  of  the  Soots 
that  would  escape  unkilled  (there  was  so  many  deadly  fisods 
among  them) ;  and  therefore  I  resolved  with  myself  to  give 
them  a  fair  answer,  but  not  to  give  them  their  desin.  So  I 
told  them,  that  if  I  wen  not  there  myself,  tliey  might  tlwn  do 
what  they  pleased  themselves ;  but  being  prvscnt,  if  1  should 
give  them  leave,  the  blood  that  should  be  spilt  that  day  would 
lie  very  hard  upon  my  conscience.  And  therefore  X  desired 
them,  for  my  sake,  to  forliear ;  and,  if  the  Scou  did  not  pres- 
ently make  away  with  all  the  speed  they  could,  upon  my  send- 
ing to  them,  they  should  then  have  their  wills  to  do  wliat  they 
pleaM}d.  They  were  ill  satisfied  with  my  answer,  bnt  dunt 
not  duobey.  I  sent  with  speed  to  the  Scots,  and  bade  them 
pack  away  with  all  the  speed  they  could  ;  for  if  they  stayed 
the  mcKRcngcr's  return,  they  should  few  of  them  n*tum  to  their 
own  home.  They  made  no  stay ;  bnt  they  were  retuined 
homewards  before  the  messenger  had  made  an  end  of  his  mes- 
sage. Thus,  by  God's  mercy,  I  escaped  a  great  danger ;  and, 
by  my  moans,  there  were  a  great  many  men's  lives  sa«9d  that 
day." 


Note  2  U. 


On  «a«y  a  eaim*s  grag  pfrmmidt 

Whers  nms  of  mighty  eJUsfs  lis  kid.-^P,  38. 

The  cairns,  or  piles  of  loose  stones,  which  crown  the  sum- 
mit of  most  of  onr  Scottish  hills,  and  are  found  in  other  iw- 
markable  situations,  seem  usually,  though  not  ttnivenally,  to 
have  been  sepulchral  monuments.  Six  fiat  p'.ones  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  centre,  forming  a  cavity  of  greater  or  small- 
er dimensions,  in  which  ah  urn  is  often  placed.  The  author  b 
possessed  of  one,  discovered  beneath  an  immense  cairn  at 
Roughlee,  in  Liddesdale.  It  is  of  the  most  barbarons  con- 
structon  ;  the  middle  of  the  substance  alone  having  been  sub- 
jecteil  to  the  fire,  over  which,  when  hardened,  the  artist  had 
laid  an  inner  and  outer  coat  of  unbaked  clay,  etched  with  soma 
very  rude  ornaments ;  his  skill  apparently  being  inadequate  to 
baking  the  vase,  when  completely  finished.  The  contents 
were  bones  and  ashes,  and  a  quantity  of  beads  made  of  coal. 
This  seems  to  nave  been  a  barbarous  imitation  of  the  l^Aman 
fashion  of  sepulture. 


Nan*.  2  V. 


Ar  pathless  march  and  mountain  ceti. 
The  peasant  left  his  levly  shed.— -P.  33. 

The  morasses  were  the  usual  nfaga  of  the ! 
on  the  approach  of  an  Bogliah  arm/.— {Jlfta«tr«^  ^f  Ht 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
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Scottish  Border^  vol.  L  p.  393.)  Cares,  hewed  in  the  most 
Jaopsovs  and  inaccessible  places,  also  afTorded  an  occasional 
mtremt.  Sach  caverns  may  be  seen  in  the  precipitous  banks  of 
tks  Teviot  at  Snnlaws,  apon  the  Ale  at  Ancram,  npon  the 
Jed  at  Hnndalee,  and  in  many  other  places  upon  the  Border. 
The  baaks  of  the  Bske,  at  Gorton  and  Hawthornden,  are  hol- 
lowed into  similar  recesses.  But  even  these  dreary  dens  were 
not  always  secure  places  of  concealment.  **  In  the  way  as  we 
caae.  not  far  from  this  place  (Long  Niddry),  George  Ferres, 

a  •vmlenum  of  my  Lord  Protector's happened 

■poa  a  cave  in  the  grounde,  the  moutJi  whereof  was  so  wome 
with  the  fresh  print  of  steps,  that  he  seemed  to  be  oertayne 
thear  ve«r  some  folfce  within ;  and  gone  doune  to  trie,  he  was 
readily  reeeyred  with  a  hakebni  or  two.  He  left  them  not 
yet,  tJII  he  had  known  wheyther  thei  wolde  be  content  to  yield 
and  ODIM  ant;  which  they  fondly  refusing,  he  went  to  my 
lord's  frace,  and  apon  utterance  of  the  thynge,  gat  licence  to 
deal*  wrilh  them  as  he  ooulde  ;  and  so  retumed  to  them,  with 
a  tkon  or  two  of  plonefs.  Three  rentes  had  their  cave,  that 
we  wear  ware  of,  whereof  he  fint  stopt  up  on ;  anoother  he 
fil*d  fall  of  atrawe,  and  set  it  a  fyer,  whereat  they  within  east 
water  apace ;  but  it  was  so  wel  maynteyned  without,  that  the 
fyer  preraylod,  and  thei  within  faya  to  get  them  belyke  into 
i—nthrr  parler.  Then  devysed  we  (for  I  hapt  to  be  with  him) 
so  stop  the  same  np,  whereby  we  shonid  eyther  smoother  them, 
■r  fynd  oat  their  rentes,  if  thei  hadde  any  moe ;  as  this  was 
deae  at  aaocbcr  iasaa,  about  xii  score  of,  we  moughte  see  the 
faaw  of  their  smoke  to  come  out :  the  which  continued  with 
«  great  a  force,  and  so  long  a  while,  that  we  eoald  not  but 
tliinkc  they  mast  needs  get  ihem  out,  or  smoother  within :  and 
fiirasmaeh  m»  we  found  not  that  they  dyd  the  tone,  we  thought 
it  fbr  eertaia  thei  wear  sure  of  tlie  toother." — Pattkn's  jSc- 
stmmt  •f  Somtr»9C»  Ezp«iiU»n  into  Scotland,  apud  Da.i>- 
rBU,'a  f^mgmeuU, 


NorB2  W. 


Skom^d  oouAem  ravagv  loas  begun. — ^P.  33. 

From  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Xorthaioberiaad  to  King  Henry  VIIL,  preserved  among  the 
Cotton  M8S.  Calig.  B.  vii.  179,  the  reader  may  estimate  the 
oatuje  of  the  dreadful  war  which  was  occasionally  waged  upon 
the  Borders,  sharpened  by  mutual  cruelties,  and  the  penonal 
hatrni  of  the  wardens,  or  leaden. 

Some  ScottiJih  Barons,  says  the  Bail,  had  threatened  to  come 
withia  "■  time  miles  of  my  p<M«  house  of  Werkworth,  where  I 
Ije  and  gif  me  light  to  put  on  my  clothes  at  mydnight ;  and 
al«oo  the  said  Marke  Can-  said  there  opynly,  that  seyng  they 
had  a  goremor  on  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  they 
had  la  Ingiand,  he  shulde  kepe  your  highness  insimctions, 
gjiFfB  anto  your  garyson,  for  making  of  any  day*forrey  ;  for 
he  and  his  friends  wolde  bame  enoogh  on  the  nyght,  lettyng 
yoor  coonaaill  here  defyne  a  notable  acte  at  theyre  pleasures. 
Upon  whiche,  tn  your  bighnes  name,  I  comaundct  dewe  watche 
to  be  kepCe  op  your  Marchies,  for  comyng  in  of  any  Scotts. — 
Hcacrthelcs,  opon  Tfaonday  at  night  last,  came  thyriy  light 
horteaeD  into  a  litil  village  of  myne,  called  VVhitell,  having 
BDt  pa«t  sex  houses,  lying  towards  Rydiiisdaill,  u^jon  ShilboteO 
More,  and  there  wold  have  fyred  the  said  bowses,  but  ther  was 
no  fyro  to  get  there,  and  they  forgate  to  brynge  any  withe 
tfaeyme  ;  and  took  a  wyf  being  great  with  chylde,  in  the  said 
lowae,  aad  said  to  hyr,  Wher  we  can  not  gyve  the  lard  lyght, 
yet  we  shall  doo  this  in  spyte  of  hym  r  and  gyre  her  ill  mortall 
wonnds  npon  the  hetd,  and  another  in  the  right  side,  with  a 
lagger ;  whereupon  the  said  wyf  b  deede,  an<i  the  childe  in 
Wr  bely  b  loitfe.  Beseeching  yonr  most  gracious  highness  to 
leduoe  onto  your  gracious  memory  this  wylfnl  and  shamefuU 
r,  dooe  within  this  your  bighnes  real  me,  notwithstanding 


iMOp, 


all  the  inhabitants  thereabout  rose  unto  the  said  fray,  and  garo 
warnynge  by  bevons  into  the  connirey  afore  theyme,  and  yet 
the  Scottsmen  dyde  escape.  And  uppon  oerteyne  knowledge 
to  my  brother  ClyfTorlhe,  and  me,  had  by  credible  persons  of 
Scotland,  this  abomynable  act  not  only  to  be  done  by  dyvem 
of  the  Mendie,  but  also  the  afore  named  persons  of  Tyvidaill, 
and  consented  to,  as  by  appearance,  by  the  Erie  of  Murey, 
npon  Friday  at  night  last,  let  slip  C  of  the  best  horsemen  o' 
Glendaill,  with  a  parte  of  your  bighnes  subjects  of  Berwyke, 
together  with  George  I>owglas,  whoo  came  into  Ingland  agayne, 
in  the  dawning  of  the  day  ;  hot  afore  theyre  retome,  they  dyd 
mar  the  Earl  of  Mnrreis  provisions  at  Coldingham ;  for  they 
did  not  only  bnme  the  said  town  of  Coldingham,  with  all  the 
eorne  thereunto  belonging,  which  is  esteemed  wortlie  cii  mariu 
sterling ;  but  alsoo  burned  twa  townes  nye  adjoining  thereunto, 
called  Branerdeigest  and  the  Black  Hill,  and  toke  zxiii  peisons, 
Ix  hone,  with  oo  hed  of  cataill,  which,  nowe,  as  I  am  infora** 
ed,  hathe  not  only  been  a  staye  of  the  said  Erie  of  Mnn-eia  not 
coming  to  the  Bordnre  as  yet,  but  alsoo,  that  none  inlande 
man  will  adrentnn  tbeyr  self  uppon  the  Bf  arehea.  And  as  for 
the  tax  that  shulde  hare  hem  granntyd  for  finding  of  the  said 
iii  hundred  men,  is  utterly  denyed.  Upon  wliich  the  King  of 
Scotland  departed  from  Edynbuigh  to  Stirling,  and  as  yet 
there  doth  remayn.  And  also  1,  by  the  advice  of  my  brother 
Clyfforth,  have  devysed,  that  within  this  iii  nyghts,  Godde  wil- 
ling. Kelsey,  in  like  case,  shall  be  brent,  with  all  the  com  in 
the  said  town  ;  and  then  they  shall  have  noo  place  to  lye  any 
garyson  in  nygh  onto  the  Borders.  And  as  I  shall  atteigne  far* 
ther  knowledge,  I  shall  not  faill  to  satisfye  your  highnes,  ao- 
oording  to  my  most  bounden  dutie.  And  for  this  bnmyng  of 
Kelsey  is  devysed  to  be  done  secretly,  by  Tyndaill  and  Kyddia 
dale.  And  thus  the  holy  Tiynite  and  *  *  *  yonr  most  royal 
estate,  with  long  lyf,  and  as  much  increase  of  honour  as  yonr 
most  noble  heart  can  desire.  Jtt  fVorkmortk,  tko  xxiitf  dag  of 
Oetobor.'*    (US2.) 


Note  2  X. 


WaU  THnlinn.—^.  33. 

This  person  was,  in  my  younger  days,  the  theme  of  many  a 
fireside  tale.  He  was  a  retainer  of  the  Bucclench  family,  and 
held  for  his  Border  service  a  small  tower  on  the  froutiere  of 
Liddesdale.  Watt  was,  by  profession,  a  sutor,  bat,  by  incli- 
nation and  practico,  an  archer  and  warrior.  Upon  one  occa^ 
sion,  the  captain  of  Bewcasile,  military  governor  of  that  wild 
di&trict  of  Cumberland,  is  said  to  have  made  an  incnnion  into 
Scotland,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly.  Watt 
Tinlian  punned  him  closely  through  a  dangerous  morass ;  the 
captain,  however,  gained  the  firm  ground  ;  and  seeing  Tinlinn 
dismounted,  and  floundering  in  the  bog,  need  these  words  of 
insult: — "Sntor  Watt,  ye  cannot  sew  your  boots;  the  heels 
rispi  and  the  seams  rtoe."^ — "  If  I  cannot  sew,'*  retorted  Tin- 
lino,  discharging  a  shaft,  wtiich  nailed  the  captain's  thigh  to 
his  saddle, — "  If  I  cannot  sew,  I  can  yerilc."* 


Note  2  T. 


BiUhope  Stag.--?.  34. 

There  is  an  old  rhyme,  which  thns  celebrates  tho  plaoM  li 
Liddesdale  remarkable  for  game : 

"  Bill  hope  braea  for  bucks  and  nui, 

And  Cant  hangh  for  swine, 
And  Tarras  for  the  good  bnll-trottt. 
If  he  be  ta'en  in  time." 

The  bttcks  and  roes,  as  well  as  the  old  awine,  are  b»w  os 
tinct ;  but  the  good  bull-trottt  is  stfll  famous. 


t  Tn*,  to  tviidi,  ss 

work. 


do^  J  SMarinf  ths  stitshM  of  thatt 
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Note  2  Z. 

BeUed  fTUl  Hovard.^F.  34. 

Lord  William  Howaid,  ihiid  ion  of  Thomu,  Dnke  of  Noi^ 
folk,  sacceeded  to  Nawoith  Castle,  and  a  large  domain  an- 
nexed to  it,  upright  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  aiater  of  Geoige 
Lord  Dacre,  who  died  without  heirs  male,  in  the  11th  of 
ilueen  Blissabeth.  By  a  poetical  anachroniim,  be  is  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  romance  a  few  yean  earlier  than  be  actually 
flounshed.  He  was  warden  of  the  Western  Marches :  and, 
from  the  rigor  with  which  he  repressed  the  Border  excesses, 
the  nameof  BttUA  Will  Howard  is  still  famous  in  our  tradi- 
tions. In  the  oastle  of  Naworth,  his  apartments,  containing 
a  bedroom,  oratory,  and  library,  are  still  shown.  They  im- 
press us  with  an  nnpleadng  idea  of  the  life  of  a  lord  warden 
of  the  Marches.  Three  or  four  strong  doors,  separating  these 
rooms  from  the  rest  of  the  castle,  indicate  the  apprehensions 
i>f  treachery  from  his  gairison ;  and  the  secret  windiog  pas- 
itfr«»,  through  which  he  oonld  privately  deeoend  into  the 
guuivlroom,  or  even  into  the  dnngeoiis,  imply  the  necessity  of 
no  small  d^ree  of  secret  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the 
governor.  As  the  ancient  books  and  furniture  have  remained 
undisturbed,  the  venerable  appearance  of  these  apartments, 
and  tlie  armor  scattered  around  the  chamber,  almost  lead  us  to 
oxpect  the  arrival  of  the  warden  in  person.  Nawortii  Castle 
is  situated  near  Brampton,  in  Cumberland.  Lord  William 
Howard  is  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle. 


Note  8  A. 

Lord  Dacrt. — ^P.  34. 

The  well-known  name  of  Dacre  is  derived  from  the  exploits 
of  one  of  their  ancesion  at  the  siege  of  Aero,  or  Ptolemais, 
under  Richard  pceur  de  Lion.  There  were  two  powerful 
branches  of  thattname.  The  fint  family,  called  Lord  Dacres 
of  the  South,  held  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  and  are  an- 
oeston  to  the  present  Lord  Dacre.  The  other  family,  descend- 
ed from  the  same  stock,  were  called  Lord  Dacres  of  the 
North,  and  were  barons  of  Gilsland  and  Graystock.  A  chief- 
tain of  the  latter  branch  was  warden  of  the  West  Marches 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  a  man  of  a  hot  and 
obitiDate  character,  as  appears  from  some  particutars  of  Lord 
Surrey's  letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  giving  an  account  of  his  beha- 
vior at  the  siege  and  storm  of  Jedburgh.  It'ia  printed  in  the 
Minstreltjf  of  tko  Scottish  Border,  Appendix  to  the  Intro- 
dnction. 


NotbSR 


The  Oerman  JUeiUwt-mm.-^P.  34. 

In  the  wan  with  Scotland,  Henry  VIII.  and  his  racoesson 
employed  numerous  bands  of  mercenary  troops.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Pinky  there  were  in  the  English  army  six  hundred  hack- 
buttera  on  foot,  and  two  hundred  on  horseback,  composed 
chiefly  of  foreigners.  On  the  27th  of  September,  1549,  the 
Dnke  of  Somenet,  Lord  Protector,  writes  to  the  Lord  Dacre, 
warden  of  the  West  Marches : — *'  The  Almains,  in  number 
two  thousand,  very  valiant  Boldicra,  shall  be  sent  to  yon  shortly 
from  Newcastle,  together  with  Sir  Thomas  Holoroft,  and  with 
the  force  of  your  wardenry  (which  we  would  were  advanced 
to  the  most  strength  of  horsemen  that  might  be),  shall  make 
Uie  attempt  to  Loughmaben,  being  of  no  such  strength,  but 
th*t  it  may  be  skailed  with  ladders,  whereof,  beforehand,  we 
wonld  you  oaosed  secretly  some  number  to  be  provided  ;  or 
»Va  Tvdencined  with  the  pyke-axe,  and  no  taken  :  either  to  be 


kept  for  the  King's  Majesty,  or  otherwise  to  be  dtilioad,  and 
taken  from  the  profits  of  the  enemy.  And  in  like  tianncr  ths 
house  of  Cariaveroek  to  be  osed."  Repeated  mentioa  occnn 
of  the  Almains,  in  the  sabeeqnent  coftespondeooe ;  •''i  the 
enterprise  seems  finally  to  have  been  abandoned,  from  the  dif 
ficuliy  of  providing  tbeee  straogen  with  the  neoessaiy  "vi^ 
tuals  and  caniages  in  so  poor  a  country  as  Dumfries^  iie."— 
History  of  Cumberland,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p,  Ixi.  Frr<m  the 
battle-pieces  of  the  ancient  Flemish  painters,  we  lean.,  *hat 
the  Low  Country  and  German  soldiers  marched  to  ao  ssisilt 
with  their  right  knees  bared.  And  we  may  ako  observe,  ii 
such  pictures,  the  extravagance  to  which  tlie^  wanvit  i'k 
fashion  of  ornamenting  their  dress  with  knots  of  ribbon  Thi» 
onstom  of  the  Grermans  u  alluded  to  in  the  Mirrotir  for  M*,fm 
trates,  p.  121. 

**  Their  pleited  garments  therewith  well  accord, 
All  jagde  and  froonst^  with  divers  cdloan  deckt 


Note  3  0. 

"  Readf,  aye  ready,''  for  the  JUld,^T.  34. 

Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirlestane  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Janes 
v.,  and  possessed  the  estates  of  Thiriestane,  Garoeseleuch, 
&c.,  lying  upon  the  river  of  Ettrick,  and  extending  to  St. 
Mary's  Loch,  at  the  head  of  Yarrow.  It  appeals,  that  when 
James  had  assembled  his  nobility,  and  their  feudal  followers, 
at  Fala,  with  the  purpose  of  invading  England,  and  was,  as  is. 
well  known,  disappointed  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his  peers, 
this  baron  alone  declared  himself  ready  to  follow  the  King 
wherever  he  should  lead.  In  memory  of  his  fidelity,  James 
granted  to  his  family  a  charter  of  arms,  entitling  them  to  bear 
a  border  of  fleurs-de-Iuce,  similar  to  the  treasure  in  the  royal 
anns,  with  a  handle  of  spears  for  the  crest ;  motto,  Reetdy, 
aye  ready.  The  charter  itself  is  printed  by  Nlsbet ;  but  his 
work  being  scarce,  I  insert  the  following  aoeniate  transcript 
from  the  original,  in  the  powession  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Lofd  Napier,  the  lopresentaUve  of  John  of  Thirleslaine. 

"  JAMBS  RkX. 

We  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  BootUa,  oonaider- 
and  the  ffaith  and  guid  servis  of  of  of  ^  right  traist  friend  John 
Scott  of  Thirlestane,  quha  cnmmand  to  our  host*  at  Soutra- 
edge,  with  three  scon  and  ten  launmevea  on  horseback  of  bis 
friends  and  followers,  and  beand  willing  to  gang  with  ws  into 
England,  when  all  oar  nobles  and  otheia  refused,  he  was 
ready  to  stake  at  all  our  bidding ;  (for  the  qohilk  caoea,  it  is 
our  will,  and  we  doe  straitlie  command  and  ohaig  our  lion 
herauld  and  his  deputies  for  the  time  beand,  to  give  and  to 
graunt  to  the  said  John  Scott,  ane  Border  of  flieure  de  liaca 
about  his  coatte  of  armes,  sik  as  is  on  our  royal  banner,  and 
alsna  ane  bundell  of  lannces  above  his  helmet,  with  thir  words, 
Readdy,  ay  Readdy,  that  he  and  all  his  aftercnmmesa  may 
bruik  the  samine  as  a  pledge  and  taiken  of  onr  gnid  will  aad 
kyndnes  for  his  true  wotthines ;  and  thir  our  letters  aeen,  ye 
nae  waes  failzie  to  doe.  Given  at  Ffalla  Muire,  nnder  out 
hand  and  privy  cashet,  the  xxvii  day  of  July,  m  a  and  xzxii 
zeires.    By  the  King's  graces  sjieciall  ordinance. 

"Jo.  Arbxinb.** 

On  the  back  of  the  charter  is  written, 

"  Edin.  14  January,  1713.  Registred,  conform  to  the  ftct  ot 
parliament  made  anent  probative  writs,  per  M'Kaile,  pcor. 
and  produced  by  Alexander  Borthwick,  servant  to  Sir  WiUuua 
Soott  of  Thirlestane.    M.  L.  J." 

1  BSe  In  oris.  *" 
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Note  S  D. 

An  aged  Knight^  to  danger  ateeVd^ 

With  manjf  •  wSos»<rooper  eeme  on  ; 
Jind  oxflcre  in  a  golden  fieU^ 
The  stort  and  creaeeut  graced  kia  akidd^ 
Witkont  tha  band  of  Murdieaton.—V,  34. 

Tbe  family  -<f  Harden  un  deaecnded  from  a  younger  ion  of 
Ike  LAiid  of  Bacdench,  who  floarisbed  before  the  estate  of 
Mudieetna  WW  aeqaired  by  the  maniage  of  one  of  those 
efcieftaiat  with  the  beireai,  in  1206.  Hence  they  bear  the  cog^ 
cizanee  of  the  Sootti  upon  the  field ;  whereas  those  of  the 
Baedeach  are  disposed  npon  a  bend  dexter,  assaroed  in  oona^ 
qveace  of  that  marriage. — See  Gladataink  of  Wkitelatoe'a 
JUSS.,  aad  Scott  of  Stokoe'a  Pedigree,  Newcastle,  1783. 

Walter  SeoCt  of  Harden,  who  floariihed  daring  the  reign  of 
l^aeen  Mary,  was  a  renowned  Border  freebooter,  concerning 
whoa  tradition  has  preserved  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  some  of 
whieh  have  been  published  in  the  Minatrelay  of  the  Seottiak 
Bordrr  ;  others  in  Lktokk's  Scenea  of  Infancy  ;  and  others, 
■ore  lately,  in  The  Mountain  Bardy  a  ooUeetion  of  Border 
baUada  by  Mr.  James  Hogg.  The  bngle-hom,  said  to  have 
baea  osed  by  this  formidable  leader,  is  preserved  by  his  de- 
seendaat,  the  present  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden.  Hb  castle  was 
iitaated  vpon  the  very  brink  of  a  dark  and  precipitous  dell, 
thmagh  which  a  scanty  rivulet  steals  to  meet  the  Borthwick. 
In  the  recess  of  this  glen  he  is  said  to  have  kept  his  spoil, 
whieh  aerved  fiv  the  daily  maintenance  of  his  retainora,  antil 
the  piodaction  of  a  pair  of  clean  spun,  in  a  covered  dbh.  aa- 
aoaaeed  to  tha  hangry  band,  that  they  must  lide  for  a  snpply 
af  provisions.  He  was  manied  to  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of 
Philip  Scott  of  Dryhope,  and  called  in  song  the  Flower  of 
TaiiDW.  He  possessed  a  very  extensive  estate,  which  was  di- 
vided among  hb  five  sons.  Then  are  numerous  descendants 
of  iliia  old  maiaading  baron.  The  following  beautiful  passage 
of  Lbtdch**  Saenta  af  Infancy,  b  founded  on  a  tradition  lo- 
ipfttJm  asi  iafaoi  eaptive,  whom  Walter  of  Harden  carried  off 
a  a  piedatory  inearsion,  and  who  b  said  to  have  become  tha 
ofaomo  of  oar  most  beautiful  pastoral  songs : 


*'  Where  Bertha  hoarse,  that  loads  the  meads  with  sand, 
Bolla  her  red  tide  to  Teviot's  western  strand, 
Tfasoogh  alacy  hiUs,  whoaa  sides  are  shagg'd  with  thom, 
WThevB  springs,  in  scattered  tufts,  the  dark-green  corn. 
Towers  wood-girt  Harden,  far-above  the  vale, 
Aad  ehiada  of  raveas  o'er  the  tnirats  sail. 
A  hasdy  race,  who  never  shrnak  from  war, 
Tho  Seott,  to  rival  realms  a  mighty  bar. 
Boa  fix'd  hit  moanlaia  home  :->-a  wide  domain, 
Aad  noh  tho  soil,  had  pnrpla  heath  been  grain ; 
Bat  what  the  aiggard  ground  of  wealth  denied, 
FiOM  ielda  nnra  bleaa'd  hb  fewlem  arm  supplied. 


**  The  waning  harvest-moon  shone  cold  and  bright ; 
The  warder's  horn  was  heard  at  dead  of  night ; 
Aad  as  the  maasy  portab  wide  were  flung. 
With  stamping  hoo6  the  rocky  pavement  rung. 
What  fair,  half  veil'd,  leans  from  her  latticed  hall, 
Where  red  the  wavering  gleams  of  torchlight  fall  f 
Tb  Yarrow's  fairest  flower,  who,  through  the  gloom, 
Looks,  wistful,  for  her  lover's  dancing  plume. 
Amid  the  pilo  of  spoil,  that  strew'd  the  ground, 
Her  ear,  all  anxioas,  caught  a  wailing  sound  ; 
With  trembling  haste  the  youthful  matron  flew, 
And  fiom  the  hurried  heaps  an  infant  drew. 

**  Seared  at  the  light,  hb  little  hands  he  flung 
Around  her  neck,  and  to  her  bosom  dung ; 
While  hpanteons  Mary  soothed,  in  accents  mild, 
Hb  flntirriflg  soul,  and  clasp'd  her  foster  chOd. 
Of  milder  mood  the  gentle  captive  grew, 
Vor  loved  the  scenes  that  scawd  hb  infant  view ; 


In  vales  remote,  from  camps  aad  cast.es  far. 
He  shunn'd  the  fearful  shuddering  Joy  of  war ; 
Content  the  loves  of  simple  swains  to  sing, 
Or  wake  to  fame  the  harp's  heroic  string. 

"  His  are  the  drains  whose  wandering  ecboca  thriil 
The  shepherd,  lingering  on  the  twilight  hill, 
When  evening  brings  the  meiry  folding  hoA, 
And  sun-eyed  dusies  close  their  winking  flowers. 
He  lived  o'er  Yarrow's  Flower  to  shed  the  tear. 
To  strew  the  holly  leaves  o'er  Harden's  bier : 
But  none  was  found  above  the  minstrel's  tomb. 
Emblem  of  peace,  to  bid  the  daisy  blooi^: 
He,  nameless  as  the  race  from  which  he  sprang, 
Saved  other  names,  and  left  hb  own  unsung." 


NotbSK 
ScoUa  of  Eakdaitf  a  ataltaart  band.—F.  35. 

In  thb,  and  the  following  stanxas,  some  account  b  given  ot 
the  mode  in  which  the  property  in  the  valley  of  Esk  was  trans* 
ferred  from  the  Beattisons,  its  ancient  poasessors,  to  the  nam« 
of  Scott.  It  b  needless  to  repeat  the  ciroumstanoes,  which 
are  given  in  the  poem,  literally  as  they  have  been  preserved 
by  tradition.  Lord  Maxwell,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  took  npon  himself  the  title  of  Earl  of  Morton. 
The  descendants  of  Beattison  of  Woodkerrick,  who  aided  the 
Earl  to  escape  from  hb  disobedient  vassals,  continued  to  hold 
these  lands  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  were  the  only 
Beattisons  who  had  property  in  the  dale.  The  old  people  give 
locality  to  the  story,  by  showing  the  GaUiard's  Haagh,  tha 
place  where  Bucdeuch's  men  were  concealed,  &c 


Note  3  F. 


7*heir  gathering  word  waa  BMenden. — P.  36. 

BeUenden  b  situated  near  the  head  of  Borthwick  water,  and 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  possessions  of  the  Scotts,  was  fre* 
quently  used  as  their  place  of  rendezvous  and  gathering  wwd. 
— Survey  of  Selkirkakire  in  Macfarlane'a  MSS.,  Advocates' 
Libraxy.  Hence  Satchelb  calls  one  part  of  his  geneal<^cal 
aoooantof  the  families  of  that  clan,  hb  BeUenden. 


Note  8  G. 

Tha  eamp  thair  home,  their  law  tha  aioard, 
They  knew  na  country,  own*d  no  lord. — P.  36. 

The  mercenary  adventurers,  whom,  in  1380,  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge  carried  to  tha  assistance  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
against  the  Spaniards,  mutinied  for  want  of  regular  pay.  At 
an  assembly  of  their  leaders,  Sir  John  Soltler,  a  natural  sen 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  thus  addressed  them  :  *"  I  ooait- 
sayle,  let  us  be  alle  of  one  alliance,  and  of  one  accorde,  and  joi 
us  among  ourselves  reyse  up  the  banner  of  St.  Geoiga,  and  let 
us  be  frendes  to  God,  and  enemyes  to  alle  the  worlde ;  for 
without  we  make  ourselfe  to  be  feared,  we  gete  noihynge.' 

"  '  By  my  fayth,'  quod  Sir  William  Helroon,  *  ye  saye  right 
well,  and  so  let  us  do.'  They  all  agreed  with  one  voyce,  and 
BO  regarded  among  them  who  shulde  be  their  capitayne.  Then 
they  advysed  in  the  case  how  they  coude  nat  have  a  better 
capitayne  than  Sir  John  Soltier.  For  they  sulde  than  have 
good  leyser  to  do  y  vel,  and  they  thought  he  was  more  metel- 
yer  thereto  than  any  other.  Then  they  rabed  up  the  penon 
of  St.  George,  and  cried,  '  A  Soliier  1  a  Soltier !  the  valyaunt 
bastarde !  frendes  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  the  worlde  I'  ->• 
FaoiBa^aT,  vol.  i.  ch.  393. 


Note  8  H. 

That  ke  may  suffer  marehi-treason  pain. — P.  37. 

Several  speciei  of  oflTenoea,  pecnliw  to  the  Border,  constita- 
ted  what  waa  called  march-treason.  Among  othem,  was  the 
erime  of  riding,  or  caoRmg  to  ride,  against  the  opiiosite  coontry 
during  the  time  of  trace.  Thna,  in  an  indenture  made  at  the 
water  of  Eeke,  bgride  Salom,  on  the  35th  day  of  March,  1334, 
betwixt  noble  lords  and  mighty,  Sira  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northnmberland,  and  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
a  trace  is  agreed  apon  nntil  the  1st  day  of  July  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly accorded,  "  Gif  ony  stellis  aathir  on  the  ta  part,  or  on 
the  tothyr,  that  he  shall  be  hanget  or  heofdit ;  and  gif  ony 
company  stellis  any  gndee  within  the  trieux  beforesayd,  ane  of 
that  company  sail  be  hanget  or  heofdit,  and  the  remnant  sail 
restore  the  gndya  stolen  in  the  dubble.'* — History  of  West- 
moreland OMd  Curnherland^  Introd.  p.  xxzix. 


Notes  L 


Detoraine 


Will  cleanse  Attn,  Ay  oatA,  of  marehrtreason  stain. — P.  38. 

In  dubious  caeea,  the  innocence  of  Bonier  criminals  was  oc- 
casionally referred  to  their  own  oath.  The  form  of  excusing 
bills,  or  indictments,  by  Border^ath,  ran  thus  :  "  Yon  shall 
swear  by  heaven  above  you,  hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of 
Paradise,  by  all  that  God  made  in  six  days  and  seven  nights, 
and  by  God  himself,  yon  are  whart  out  sacUees  of  art,  part, 
way,  witting,  ridd,  kenning,  having,  or  recetting  of  any  of  the 
goods  and  cattels  named  in  this  bill.  So  help  yoa  God." — 
History  of  Cuwtkerland,  Introd.  p.  xxv. 


Notes  K, 


Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas*  oword.-^r.  38. 

The  dignity  of  knighthood,  according  to  the  original  institn- 
•lon,  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  did  not  flow  from  the  mon- 
arch, but  could  be  conferred  by  one  who  himself  possessed  it. 
Upon  any  squire  who,  after  due  probation,  was  found  to  merit 
the  honor  of  chivalry.  Latteriy,  this  power  was  confined  to 
generals,  who  were  wont  to  create  knights  bannerets  after  or 
before  an  engagement.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elixabeth,  Essex  highly  offended  hb  jealous  sovereign  by  the 
indiscriminate  exertion  of  this  privilege.  Among  others,  he 
knighted  the  witty  Sir  John  Harrington,  whose  favor  at  court 
was  by  no  mesuis  enhanced  by  his  new  honors. — See  the  ^ugm 
Jintiqum^  edited  by  Mr.  Park.  Bnt  probaUy  the  latest  in- 
stance of  knighthood,  conferred  by  a  sabjeci,  was  in  the  eaae 
of  Thomas  Ker,  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  after  the  de- 
tea.*  of  the  Earl  of  Ai]gyle  in  the  battle  of  Belrinnes.  The  fact 
hi  SLt^fsted,  both  by  a  poetical  and  prose  account  of  the  en- 
lagement,  contained  in  an  ancient  MS.  in  tiis  Advocate*'  Li- 
krKT  and  edited  by  Mr.  Dalyell,  in  Oodly  Songs  and  Ballets^ 
Biin.  :80S. 


Note  8  L. 
fVhen  English  blood  sietlVd  Aneram's  ford.—T.  38. 

The  battle  of  Ancmm  Moor,  or  Penielheuch,  was  fought 
A.  D.  1545.  The  English,  commanded  by  Sii  Ralph  Even 
and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  were  totally  routed,  and  boUi  their 
leaden  slain  in  the  action.  The  Scotlisli  army  was  com- 
manded by  Archibald  Donglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  assisted  by  the 
Laird  of  BLcclench  and  Norman  Lesley. 


Note  8  M. 

Fin-  who,  infield  or  foray  slacks 

Sav  the  blanehe  lion  e'trfall  back  7— P.  38. 

This  was  tJie  cognizance  of  the  noble  house  of  Howard  ia  afl 
its  branches.  The  crest,  or  bearing,  of  a  warrior,  was  oflen 
used  as  a  nomme  de  guerre.  Thus  Richard  [II.  acquired  bk 
well-known  epithet.  The  Boar  of  York.  In  the  violent  satire 
on  Cardinal  Wolfey,  written  by  Roy,  commonly,  bat  eno* 
neously,  imputed  to  Dr.  Bull,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  if 
called  tlie  Beautiful  Stean,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  Bui 
of  Surrey,  the  White  Lion.  As  tlM  book  is  extremely  rare, 
and  the  whole  passage  relates  to  the  emblematical  interprali^ 
tion  of  heraldry,  it  shall  be  here  given  at  leageth. 

"  TA«  Description  of  the  Armes. 

"  Of  the  prond  Cardinal  this  is  the  shelde 
Borne  up  betwoene  two  angels  of  Sathao  ; 
The  six  bloudy  axes  in  a  bare  felde, 
Sheweth  the  cruel te  of  the  red  nan. 
Which  liatb  devoured  the  Beautiful  Swan, 
Mortal  enemy  nuto  the  Whyte  Lion, 
Carter  of  Yorke,  the  vyle  butdier's 
The  six  bulles  lieddes  in  a  felde  biacite, 
Betokeneth  his  stonly  furiousnea, 
Wherefore,  the  godly  lyght  to  pot 
He  bryngeth  in  his  dy vlish  darcness ; 
The  bandog  in  the  middes  doth 
The  mastiff  curre  bred  in  Ypswich  towne, 
Gnawynge  with  his  teth  a  kinges  crowne. 
The  cloubbe  siguifieth  playne  his  tiranny, 
Covered  over  with  a  Cardinairs  hattf 
Wherein  shall  bo  fulfilled  the  prophecy, 
Aryse  up,  Jacke,  and  put  on  thy  salatt, 
For  the  tyme  is  oome  of  bagge  and  waiatt. 
The  temiMrall  chevalry  thus  thrown  donne, 
Wherefor,  preet,  take  liede,  and  bewan  thy 


»* 


There  were  two  copies  of  this  very  scarce  aatira  in  tlM  lihm> 

ry  of  the  late  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe.    See  an  aoooant  of  it 

also  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  curious  miaoeUany,  tka  Gstuvra 
Littraria. 


Note  8  N. 


Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Delortune 
In  single  fight. P.  38. 

It  may  easily  be  sup|K»sed,  tliat  trial  by  single  combat,  m 
peonliar  to  the  feudal  system,  was  common  on  the  Borden. 
In  1558.  the  well-known  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  foaght  a  dad 
with  Ralph  Evre,  brother  to  the  then  Lord  Evre,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dinpute  about  a  prisoner  said  to  have  been  ill- 
treated  by  the  Lord  Evre.  Pitscottie  gives  the^  following  ac- 
count of  the  affair : — "  The  Lord  of  Ivea  his  brother  f  revoked 
William  Kircaldy  of  Grange  to  fight  with  him,  in  singular 
comb  it,  on  horseback,  with  spean ;  who,  keeping  the  appoint 
ment,  accompanied  with  Monsieur  d'Ossel,  lieutenant  to  the 
French  king,  and  the  garrixon  of  Haymoutli,  and  Mr.  Iven, 
accompanied  with  the  governor  and  gamaon  of  Berwick,  it 
was  dischatged,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  that  any  man 
should  come  near  the  champions  within  a  flight-ehot,  except 
one  man  for  either  of  them,  to  bear  their  qwan,  two  trumpets, 
and  two  lords  to  be  judges.  When  they  were  in  readiness,  the 
trnm{)ets  sounded,  the  heranlds  cried,  and  the  judges  let  them 
go.  They  then  encountered  very  fiercely  ;  bnt  Grange  struck 
his  spear  through  his  adveivary's  ahonlder,  and  bare  him  off 
his  horse,  being  rare  wounded :  Bnt  whether  he  died  or  not,  it 
is  uncertain." — P.  302. 

The  following  indenture  will  show  at  how  late  a  period  the 
trial  by  combat  was  resorted  to  on  Um  Bonier,  aa  a  proof  of 
guilt  or  innocence : — 
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"ft  ii  afned  betwaaa  Thomaa  MnagniTO  and  Laanmlot 
GBieum,  Ibr  tho  trae  triml  of  such  controversies  u  an  betwixt 
lliMa,  to  have  it  openly  tried  by  way  of  combat,  before  God 
•ad  tbo  faoe  of  the  world,  to  try  it  in  Canonbyholme,  before 
Bngiand  aBd  Scotland,  npon  Thursday  in  Easter-week,  being 
the  ci*fath  day  of  April  next  ensuing,  A.  D.  16Q2,  betwixt  nine 
of  ibt  dock  and  one  of  the  same  day,  to  fight  on  foot,  to  be 
amed  with  jack,  eteel  cap,  plaite  ileevee,  plaite  breaohee, 
p' V 'A  Mckea,  two  baaleard  iwords,  the  blades  lo  be  one  yard 
nd  half  a  quarter  in  length,  two  Scotch  da^en,  or  dorka,  at 
tteir  gitdlee,  and  cither  of  them  to  provide  armour  and  weap- 
•n  for  thranelTve  according  to  this  indenture.  Two  gentle- 
am  to  be  appointed  on  the  field,  to  view  both  the  partica,  to 
nc  that  tliey  both  be  equal  in  anna  and  weapons,  according  to 
tkk  iadentvre;  and  being  so  viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  the 
to  ride  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  to  leave 
bat  two  boya,  ▼iewed  by  the  gentlemen,  to  be  under  six- 
tcea  yean  of  age,  to  hold  their  horses.  In  testimony  of  this 
flwagteeoioiit,  we  have  both  set  our  bands  to  thta  indenture, 
•f  ialent  all  matters  shall  be  made  so  plain,  as  there  shall  be 
to  stiek  upon  that  day.  Which  indenture,  ai  a 
shall  be  delivered  to  two  gentlemen.  And  for  that  it 
ii  caatrenient  the  world  should  be  privy  to  every  particular 
^  the  gxonnds  of  the  quarrel,  we  have  agreed  to  set  it  down 
ia  tfab  indentan  betwixt  ns,  that,  knowing  the  quarrel,  their 
•yss  nay  be  wilrisM  of  the  trial. 

THS  eaovinia  or  tbs  qita.srbl. 

**  1.  Lancelot  Osrfeten  did  charge  Thomas  Muagrave  before 
the  Lar&  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  that  Lancelot  Carle- 
Isa  was  told  by  a  gentlemaB,  one  of  her  Majesty's  swcirn  aei^ 
•aalsi,  that  Thomas  Musgi  are  had  offered  to  deliver  her  Majes- 
ty'* Qutfe  of  Bewcastle  to  the  King  of  Scots ;  and  to  witness 
tie  saoie,  Laaoelot  Carleton  had  a  letter  under  the  gentleman's 
owa  hand  for  his  diachaige. 

"  S.  He  ehaigcth  him,  that  whoeaa  her  Majesty  doth  yeariy 
tatow  a  gnat  iee  apon  him,  as  eaptain  of  Bewcastle,  to  aid 
tod  defend  her  Majesty's  sabjects  therein :  Thomas  Muagrave 
hath  neglected  his  doty,  ftr  that  her  Majesty's  Castle  of  Bew- 
raa  by  him  nade  a  den  of  thieves,  and  an  harbour  and 
fiw  mofldefcn,  felons,  and  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors. 
It  was  Anintia  Whitehead  and  Runion  Blackbome. 

"'l  He  ebaiyeth  hin,  that  his  oiBoa  of  Bewoastle  is  open 
(ar  the  Scotch  to  ride  in  and  through,  and  small  ndstanoe 
Bade  by  him  to  the  contrary. 

** Themes  Muagrave  doth  deny  all  this  ehaige ;  and  aaith, 
ikat  he  wiQ  prove  that  Lancelot  Caileton  doth  falsely  bely  him, 
sad  wiU  prove  the  same  by  way  of  combat,  according  to  this 
iadeoton.  Lancelot  Carieton  hath  entertained  the  challenge ; 
•ad  w,  bj  God's  pemdaaion.^wiH  prove  it  true  as  before,  and 
mmk  est  hii  hand  to  the  same. 

^gned)       "  Thomas  Muboratb. 

*'LA]fC>LOT  CaSLETOM." 


NonSO. 

He,  tJke  jovial  harper.— V.  30. 

here  alladad  to,  is  one  of  our  ancient  Bonier 
eaUed  RattKag  Roaring  Willie.  This  soubriquet 
psBbaUy  datived  from  his  baOying  disposition  ;  being,  it 
.  sach  a  neving  hoy,  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
fM  pb^B.  While  drinking  at  Newmill,  upon  Te-viot,  about 
ftva  njles  above  Hawiek,  Willie  ohaneed  to  q  Barrel  with  one 
ef  Us  owa  profemion,  who  was  usually  distinguished  by  the 
add  aaaie  of  Sweet  Milk,  from  a  place  on  Rule  Water  ro 
eaOed.  They  astiied  to  a  meadow  on  the  opposito  side  of  the 
Teviot,  to  decide  the  contest  with  their  swords,  and  Sweet 


1  Tbs  «ay  of  Chs  %Md4Jr  St  JedboTKb. 
B  iftr  Qflbert  KllisC  of  BtoH  •»!  9«ott  of  Fabssh. 
10 


Milk  was  killed  on  the  spot.  A  thom-tree  marks  the  scene  of 
the  murder,  which  is  still  called  Sweet  Milk  Thorn.  Willie 
was  taken  and  executed  at  Jedbuigh,  bequeathing  his  name 
to  the  beautiful  Scotch  air,  called  "  Rattling  Roaring  Willie." 
Ramsay,  who  set  no  value  on  traditionary  lore,  published  a 
few  verses  of  this  aong  in  the  Tea-Table  AUsceUanjft  carefully 
suppressing  all  which  had  any  connection  witlL»the  history  of 
the  author  and- origin  of  the  piece.  In  this  case,  however, 
honest  Allan  ia  in  some  d^ree  justified,  by  the  extreme  worth- 
lessness  of  the  poetry.  A  verse  or  two  may  be  taken,  as  iUn» 
tiative  of  the  history  of  Roaring  Willie,  alluded  to  in  the  ten 

*'  Now  Willie's  gana  to  Jeddart, 

And  he's  for  the  rood-dajf  ;i 
But  Stobs  and  young  Falnash> 

They  follow 'd  him  a'  the  way ; 
They  followed  him  a'  the  way. 

They  sought  him  up  and  down, 
Li  the  links  of  Oosenam  water 

They  fand  him  sleeping  round. 

*'  Stobs  light  afT  his  horn, 

Aad  never  a  word  he  spak, 
TiU  he  tied  Willie's  hands 

Fo'  fast  behiad  his  back; 
Fu'  fast  behind  his  back. 

And  down  beneath  his  knee, 
And  drink  will  be  dear  to  Willia, 

When  sweet  milk*  gam  him  die 

"  Ah  wae  light  on  ye,  Stobs  1 

An  ill  death  mot  ye  die ; 
Te're  the  firat  and  foremost  man 

That  e'er  laid  hands  on  me  ; 
That  e'er  laid  hands  on  me. 

And  took  my  mare  me  free : 
Wae  to  yon.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliei « 

Ye  are  my  mortal  fee  I 

"  The  lasses  of  Onsenam  Watei 

Are  rugging  and  riving  their  haM 
And  a"or  the  sake  of  Willie, 

His  beauty  was  ro  fair : 
His  beauty  was  ro  fair. 

And  comely  for  to  sea, 
And  drink  will  be  dear  to  Willta, 

When  sweet  milk  gam  him  die  '* 


None  8  P. 


He  knew  eaeh  orHnaiue  and  elanee 
Of  Slack  Lord  jarekibald*e  batUe^ave 
In  the  Old  Douglae*  dof.—P.  39. 

The  title  to  the  most  ancient  collection  of  Border  ngalatlon 
runs  thus : — "  Be  it  remembered,  that,  on  the  18th  day  of  Do 
cember,  1466,  Bari  William  Dougiae  aaaembled  the  whols 
lords,  fVeeholden,  and  eldest  Borderers,  that  best  knowledge 
had,  at  the  college  of  Linelouden  ;  and  there  he  caused  these 
lords  and  Borderen  bodily  to  be  sworn,  the  Holy  Grospal 
touched,  that  they,  justly  and  truly,  after  their  cunning, 
should  deerete,  deoeni,  deliver,  and  pat  in  order  aad  writing, 
the  sutatn,  ordinances,  and  nsn  of  marehe,  that  were  oidained 
in  Blaek  jSrekibald  of  Douglae*e  days,  and  Anhibald  his 
son's  days,  in  time  of  warfare ;  and  they  came  again  to  him 
advisedly  with  these  atatutea  and  ordinances,  which  were  in 
time  of  warfare  before.  The  aaid  Enri  JVUliam,  seeing  the 
statntn  in  writing  decreed  and  delivered  by  the  said  lords  and 


8  A  WTSteaed  p«m  oa  am  aDtSffoateCS  i 
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Borderen,  thought  them  right  BpeedfDl  and  profitable  to  the 
Borden ;  the  which  statutes,  ordinances,  and  poinia  of  warfare, 
he  look,  and  the  whole  lords  and  Borderers  he  caused  bodily  to 
be  sworn,  that  they  should  mainuin  and  supply  him  at  tiieir 
goodly  power,  to  do  the  law  upon  tho!«e  that  should  break  the 
HitutDs  underwritten.  Also,  the  said  Earl  fVilliam,  ani. 
LnU,  and  eldest  Borderers,  made  certain  points  to  be  treason  in 
lime  of  warfare  to  be  used,  which  were  no  treason  before  hij 
ame,  but  to  be  treason  in  his  time,  and  in  all  time  coming.'' 


Notes  Q. 

Ths  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  «a«, 
Jinnouneing  Douglas  ^  dreaded  nanM.— P.  40. 

The  chief  of  this 'potent  race  of  heroes,  about  the  date  of  the 
>oem,  was  Archibald  Douglas,  seventh  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  activity.  The  Bloody  Heart  was  the 
well-known  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  aisumed  from 
the  time  of  good  Lord  James,  to  whose  care  Robert  Bruce 
eommitted  his  heart,  to  be  carried  to  Uie  Holy  Land. 


KOTE  8  R. 


Jind  Stointon  laid  hit  lanee  in  rest, 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  gparldivg  crest 
Of  Clarence's  Ptantagenet.—lf.  40. 

At  the  battle  of  Beaug6,  in  Franco,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, brother  to  Henry  V.,  was  unliorved  by  Sir  John  Swinton 
of  Swinton,  who  distinguished  him  by  a  coronet  set  with 
precious  stones,  which  he  wore  around  his  helmet.  The  family 
of  Swinton  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and  pn>- 
dnoed  many  cekibraied  warrion.t 


NoTX  8  S. 


And  shouting  stilly  A  Home  I  a  Home  I — P;  40. 

The  Earls  of  Home,  as  descendants  of  the  Dunbara,  ancient 
Earls  of  March,  carried  a  lion  rampant,  argent ;  but,  as  a 
difference,  changed  the  color  of  the  shield  from  gules  to  vert, 
in  allusion  to  Greenlaw,  their  ancient  possession.  The  slogan, 
or  war-cry,  of  this  powerful  family,  was,  "  A  Home  I  a 
Home  1"  It  was  anciently  placed  in  an  escrol  above  the  crast. 
The  helmet  ii  armed  with  a  lion's  head  erased  gules,  with  a 
cap  of  state  gules,  turned  up  ermine. 

The  Hepbums,  a  powerful  family  in  East  Lothian,  wers 
•anally  in  close  alliance  with  the  Homes.  The  chief  of  thia 
elan  was  Hepburn,  Lord  of  Hailes ;  a  fami'.y  which  terminated 
In  the  too  famous  Earl  of  BothwolL 


Note  8  T. 

And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shontf 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout. 
Pursued  the  foot-ball  play.— T.  41. 

The  foot*ball  was  anciently  a  very  favorite  sport  all  through 
Bootlaad,  but  especially  upon  the  Borden.  Sir  John  Carml- 
ohael  of  Carmichael,  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  was 
lulled  in  1600  by  a  band  of  the  Armstrongs,  returning  from  a 
foot-ball  match.  Sir  Robert  Cary,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions 
a  great  meeting,  appointed  bj'  the  Scotch  riders  to  be  held  at 
Kelso  for  the  purfioRe  of  playing  at  foot-ball,  but  which  ter* 
Biinated  in  an  incursion  upon  England.    At  present,  the  foot- 

Sse  ths  Battle  of  Halidoo  HUL    Sir  W.  Soott  wsa  dasModad  from  Sir 
John  SviDton.— Kb. 


ball  is  often  played  by  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  patisoaa 
or  of  the  opposite  banks  of  a  stream.  Tne  victory  la  oon 
tested  wilJi  tlie  utmost  fury,  and  very  serious  accidents  hav 
sometimes  taken  place  in  the  struggle. 


Note  8  XJ. 

*  T\nxt  trues  and  war,  such  sudden  ekango 
Was  not  inftequent,  nor  held  strange^ 
In  ths  old  Border-day. ^V.  41. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  wan  upon  the  Borden,  aiiw 
the  occasiooal  oraeltiea  which  marked  the  mutual  intoada 
the  inhabitaati  on  either  side  do  not  appear  to  have  icganlcd 
each  other  with  that  violent  ami  penonal  animosity,  which 
might  have  been  expected.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  out 
posts  of  hostile  armies,  they  often  carried  on  something  re 
sembling  friendly  intercourse,  even  in  the  middle  of  heatali> 
ties ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  various  oidinaneea  against  tnd# 
and  intermarriagaa,  between  English  and  Scottish  Bordeiera, 
that  the  governments  of  both  conntries  were  jealous  of  theii 
cherishing  too  intimate  a  connection.  Froiasart  says  of  both 
nations,  that  "  Englyshmeu  on  the  one  party,  and  Scottes  on 
the  other  party,  are  good  men  of  warre ;  for  when  they  meet, 
tJiere  is  a  hanle  fight  without  sparynge.  There  is  no  hoo 
[irtLce']  between  the'n,  as  long  as  spean,  swords.  Kxe»,  or  dag 
gers,  will  endure,  ba»  ^aye  on  eche  upon  other ;  and  whan 
they  be  well  beaten,  and  v>at  tlie  one  party  hath  obtained  the 
victory,  they  then  glorifye  aa  in  theyre  dedes  of  aiiuies,  anrf 
are  so  joyfuU,  that  such  as  be  taken  they  shall  be  raiworaed, 
or  that  they  go  out  of  tlie  felde ;  so  that  shortly  eche  ef  them 
is  so  content  with  other,  tliat,  at  tlieir  departynge,  cuityslye 
they  will  say,  God  thauk  yon." — Bkr.ni:r.8'  Froiasart,  vol. 
ii.  p.  153.  The  Border  meetings  of  truce,  which,  ahboogh 
places  of  merchandise  and  merriment,  ofleu  witnessed  the  most 
bloody  scenes,  may  serve  to  illustrate  tLe  description  in  the 
text.  They  are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  old  ballad  of  the 
Reidsquair.  [See  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.]  Both  paiticM 
came  armed  to  a  meeting  of  the  wardens,  yet  they  inlermixeO 
fearieesly  and  peaceably  with  each  other  in  mutual  sporta  and 
familiar  intercourse,  until  a  casual  fray  arose :  — 

**  Then  was  then  naogfat  but  bow  and  apear. 
And  fvery  dmui  pttU'd  o«t  a  bnnd." 

In  tlie  29th  stanza  of  thu  canto,  there  is  an  attempt  to  ex> 
press  some  of  the  mixed  feelings,  with  which  the  Bonleien  n 
each  aide  were  led  to  regard  their  neighboca. 


Notes  V. 


en  the  darkening  yiain^ 


Loud  hallo,  whosippfir  whistls  ran. 
As  hands  their  stragglers  to  regain, 
Gvts  ths  shrill  watchword  ef  their  elan.^V.  41. 

Patten  remarks,  with  bitter  ceDsnve,  the  dlaorderty  oondael 
of  the  English  Borderen,  who  attended  the  Protector  Somer- 
set on  his  expedition  against  Scotland.  "  As  we  wear  then  a 
aetling,  and  «he  tents  a  setting  np,  among  all  tilings  els  »m> 
mendable  is  our  bole  journey,  one  thing  seemed  to  me  an 
intolleraUe  di«order  and  abuse :  that  wheieas  always,  both  in 
all  tonnes  of  war,  and  in  all  campes  of  armies,  quietness  and 
stilnes,  without  nois,  is,  principally  in  the  night,  after  the 
watch  is  set,  observed  (I  need  not  reason  why),  our  northciTi 
prikera,  the  Borderen,  notwithstandyng,  with  great  enonnitie 
(as  thought  me),  and  not  unlike  (to  be  playn)  unto  a  masieriea 
honnde  howlyng  in  a  hie  way  when  he  hath  lost  him  he  waited 
upon,  sum  hoopynge,  sum  whistlyng,  and  most  with  crying,  A 
Berwyke,  a  Berwyke '  A  Fenwyke,  a  Fenwyke  i  A  Bulmer. 
a  Bulmer !  or  so  ootherwise  as  tbeyr  captains  names  wear, 
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Ijn'ile  thrae  troabloaa  and  dangerous  nojws  all  the 
■yi^tc  longe.  They  said,  ther  did  it  to  find  their  captain  and 
fellowB ;  bat  if  the  aonldien  of  our  oother  coantrejs  and  sheres 
nacd  the  same  maaer,  in  that  case  we  should  have  oft 
Jaad  the  itate  of  oor  campe  more  like  the  outrage  of  a 
lace  hnntyni^,  than  the  qniet  of  a  well  ordered  annye.  It 
a  \  leat  of  war,  in  mine  opinion,  that  might  right  wdl  be  left. 
I  scold  wfaene  caoaea  (bnt  yf  I  take  it,  they  are  better  unspo- 
ken than  ntired,  pnlces  the  faat  wear  sure  to  be  amended)  that 
■i%ht  shew  thei  move  alweis  mofe  pcraJ  to  oar  annie,  bnt  in 
dicir  one  aygbi's  so  doyage,  than  they  shew  good  service  (as 
mam  so/)  in  a  boole  vyage." — ^pud  Dajuzkll's  FragvunU^ 
ATS. 


NotbS  W. 

TV  «M  ham  tkon  tJU  ekase  cotUdst  vindf 
Cketr  th*  dark  Uoad-kound  on  hit  0109, 
Jtud  wtCA  the  bugle  route  tkefray. — P.  45. 

The  pnirrait  of  Bolder  marauden  was  followed  by  the  in- 
Jnned  party  and  his  friends  with  blood-hounds  and  bugle-horn, 
aad  was  called  the  kot-trod.  He  was  euiiiled,  if  hin  dog  could 
trace  the  8i:cnt,  to  ibUow  the  invaden  into  liie  op^xMfite  king- 
dom ;  a  privilege  which  often  occasionpct  btoodithcd.  fn  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  said  of  the  blood-hound,  I  may  add, 
that  th«  breed  was  kejii  up  by  the  Buccleucli  family  on  their 
Border  estates  till  within  the  i8th  century.  A  person  wM 
alike  in  the  memory  of  man,  who  remembered  a  blood-hound 
being  kept  at  Ekiinhope,  in  Ettrick  Forv«t,  for  whose  main- 
tenanoe  the  tenant  had  an  allowance  of  meal.  At  that  time 
the  sheep  were  always  watched  at  night.  Upon  one  occaidon, 
when  the  daty  had  fallen  on  the  narrator,  then  a  lad,  he  be- 
came ezhansted  with  fatigue,  and  fell  asleep  njion  a  bank, 
asor  san-rising.  Suddenly  he  was  awakened  by  the  ireail  of 
horses,  and  saw  five  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  ri<le 
briskly  over  the  edge  of  the  hill.  They  stopfied  and  looked  ut 
the  flock  ;  bat  the  day  was  too  far  broken  to  ^dmit  the  chance 
of  their  carrying  any  of  them  off.  One  of  them,  in  Apits, 
leafpcd  from  his  horse,  anu  coming  to  the  shepherd,  seized 
km  by  the  belt  he  wore  round  hu  waist ;  and,  setting  his  foot 
apon  bis  body,  palled  it  till  it  broke,  and  oanied  it  away 
with  him.  They  rode  off  at  the  gallop  ;  and,  the  shepherd 
fiviaf  the  alarm,  the  blood-hound  was  turned  loose,  and  the 
people  ta  tlie  neighborhood  alarmed.  The  marauden,  how- 
iped.  notwithstanding  a  sharp  pursuit.  This  circom- 
I  to  show  how  very  long  the  license  of  the  Borderers 
fiiraitmiiird  in  soms  deigree  to  maolfest  itself. 


Note  8  X. 


Si*  wavmgU  not  bf  forbidden  tpeU.—V.  46. 

Popular  belief,  though  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
a  favorable  distinction  betwixt  magicians,  and  necromaii- 
or  wizards;  the  former  were  sup|K»»«d  to  command  the 
■rfl  spirits,  and  the  latter  to  nerve,  or  at  lea*-t  to  be  in  league 
aad  compact  with,  those  enemies  of  mankind.  The  arts  of 
■nbjecting  the  demons  were  manifold  ;  sometimes  the  fiends 
were  actnally  swindled  by  the  magicians,  as  in  'he  case  of  the 
bargain  betwixt  one  of  their  number  and  the  noet  Virgil.  The 
daattcal  reader  will  doubtless  be  curious  to  peruse  this  aneo- 
Jote:— 

•*  Virgnius  was  at  soole  at  Tolenton,  where  he  stotlyed  dyly- 
feetly,  for  he  was  of  great  underfitandynge.  Upon  a  tyme, 
titc  acolers  had  lyoense  to  go  to  play  and  sprote  them  in  the 
frldea,  aJler  the  nsance  of  the  old  tyme.    And  there  was  also 


Virgilins  tfacrbye,  also  walkynge  among  the  hyllea  alle  abont. 
It  fortuned  he  spyed  a  great  hole  in  the  syde  of  a  great  hyll. 
wherein  he  went  so  depe,  thai  he  culd  not  see  no  more  lygbt ; 
and  than  he  went  a  lytcU  farther  thnein,  and  than  he  saw 
some  lyght  egayne,  and  than  he  went  fourth  streygiite,  and 
within  a  lytell  wyle  after  he  harde  a  voyce  that  cuU.mI  '  Vir< 
gilius!  Virgilins  I'  and  looked  aboute,  and  he  colde  nat  sea 
no  body.  Than  sayd  he  (i.  e.  the  voice),  '  Virgilins,  see  ye 
not  the  lytell  horde  lying  besyde  yon  there  maiked  with  .hat 
word  V  Than  answered  Virgilins,  '  I  see  that  borde  well 
anough.'  The  voice  said,  'Doo  awaye  that  borde,  and  leiu 
me  out  there  aue.'  Than  answered  Virgilins  to  the  voice  that 
was  under  the  lytell  borde,  and  sayd,  *  Who  art  ihon  that 
callest  me  so  V  Than  answered  the  devyU,  *  1  am  a  devyll 
oonJuiBd  out  of  the  bodye  of  a  oerteyne  man,  and  banys^hed 
here  tyll  the  day  of  judgmend,  without  .that  I  be  dely vered 
by  the  handes  of  men.  Thus,  Viigtlius,  1  pray  the,  di>Iy  vei 
me  out  of  this  payu,  and  I  shall  shewe  unto  the  many  bokes 
of  negromancye.  and  how  thon  shalt  come  by  it  lyghtly,  and 
know  the  praetyse  therein,  that  no  man  in  the  scyence  of  ne- 
gromancye shall  passe  the.  And  moreover,  I  shall  shewe  and 
en  forme  the  so,  tliat  tboo  shalt  have  alle  thy  desyre,  w  hereby 
methinke  it  is  a  great  gyfte  for  so  lytyll  a  doyng.  For  ye  may 
also  thus  all  your  power  frendp  helpe,  and  make  rycfae  yoor 
enerayes.'  Thorough  that  great  promyse  was  Viigilius  temp^ 
ed  ;  he  badde  the  fynd  show  the  bokes  to  hym,  that  he  might 
have  and  ofeupy  Uiem  at  his  wyll ;  and  so  the  fynde  shewed 
him.  Au4i  than  Virgilins  pulled  open  a  borde,  and  there  was 
a  lytell  hole,  and  thereat  wrang  the  devyll  out  like  a  yell,  and 
cam  and  stode  before  Viigilius  lyke  a  bygge  man ;  whereof 
Vir;;ilius  was  aotonied  and  marveyled  greatly  tliert*of,  that  so 
great  a  man  myght  come  out  of  so  lytyll  a  hole.  Than  sayd 
Virgilius,  '  Shulde  ye  well  passe  into  the  hole  that  ye  cam  out 
of  r— 'Yea.  I  shall  well,'  said  the  devyl.— « I  holde  the  beat 
plegge  that  I  have,  that  ye  shall  not  do  it.' — '  Well,'  sayd  the 
devyll,  'thrreto  I  consent.'  And  than  the  devyll  wrange 
himselfe  into  the  lytyll  hole  agene;  and  as  he  was  therein, 
Virgilins  ky vered  the  hole  ageyne  with  the  borde  close,  and 
so  was  the  devyll  begyled,  and  myght  nut  there  come  out 
agen.  but  abydeth  shytte  strll  therein.  Than  called  the  devyll 
dredefnlly  to  Virgilius,  and  said,  *  What  have  ye  done,  Vii^ 
gilius  1' — Virgilius  answered,  '  Abyde  there  styll  to  your  day 
appoynted ;'  and  fro  thens  forth  abydeth  he  there.  And  so 
Virgilins  became  very  connynge  in  the  praetyse  of  the  block 
■cyence." 

This  story  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  Arabian  tale  of  the 
Fisherman  and  tlie  imprisoned  Genie;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  many  of  the  marvels  narrated  in  the  life  of  Vir* 
gil,  are  of  Oriental  extraction.  Among  such  I  am  disposed  to 
reckon  the  following  whimsical  account  of  the  foundation  of 
Naples,  containing  a  cariou  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  earthquakes  with  which  it  tt  afHicted.  Virgil,  who  was  a 
person  of  gallantry,  had,  it  seems,  carried  off  the  daughter  of  s 
certain  Soldan,  and  was  anxious  to  secnre  his  prize. 

"  Than  he  thought  in  his  mynde  how  he  myghte  nu&rye  hyr, 
and  thought  in  his  mynde  to  founde  in  the  middes  of  the  see 
a  fayer  towne,  with  great  landes  belongynge  to  it ;  and  so  he 
did  by  his  cnnnynge,  and  called  it  Napells.  And  the  fanda- 
cyon  of  it  was  of  egges,  and  in  that  town  of  Napells  he  made 
a  tower  with  iiii  corners,  and  in  the  toppe  he  set  an  apell  upon 
an  yron  yarde,  and  no  man  cnlde  pull  away  Uial  apell  without 
he  brake  it ;  and  thoroughe  that  yren  set  he  a  bolte,  and  in  that 
bolte  set  he  a  egge.  And  he  henge  the  apell  by  the  stauke 
upon  a  cheyne,  and  so  hangeth  it  still.  And  when  the  egge 
styrreth,  so  shulde  the  towne  of  Napells  quake ;  and  whan 
the  egge  brake,  then  shulde  the  towne  sinke.  Whan  he  had 
made  an  ende.  he  lette  call  it  Napells."  This  appears  to  have 
been  an  article  of  current  belief  during  the  middle  ages,  as  a]> 
pears  from  the  statntes  of  the  order  Du  Saint  Esprit  au  droit 
deair,  instituted  in  1352.  A  chapter  of  the  knights  Ts  appointed 
to  be  held  annually  at  the  Castle  of  the  Enchanted  Egg,  neai 
the  grotto  of  Virgil.— Montpa.ucon,  vol.  ii.  p.  328 
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Note  8  Y. 

^  merlin  »at  vfon  her  wrut, 

Held  by  a  leask  of  ailken.  twist,— T.  46. 

A  njerlin,  or  qwriow-hawk,  ww  aotually  oarried  by  ladiei 
of  rank,  M  a  faloon  was,  in  time  of  peaee,  the  constant  attand- 
ant  of  a  knight  or  baron.  S«e  Latuam  on  FlaUonry. — God*- 
erofV  relataa  tiiat  when  Mary  of  Lorraine  was  regent,  she  preawd 
the  Earl  of  Angus  to  admit  a  royal  ganiaon  into  his  Castle  of 
Tantallon.  To  tliis  he  retnmed  no  direct  answer ;  bat,  as  if 
A|Mifttr9;>hiiing  a  goa^-bawk,  which  sat  on  his  wrist,  and  which 
he  wu  feeding  daring  the  Claeen^s  speech,  he  ezelaiued, 
"  The  deviPs  in  this  grcedy  glede,  she  will  never  be  fall."— 
Hums' s  Hietary  of  tko  Homto  of  DougUe,  1743,  toI.  ii.  p. 
131.  Barday  oomplains  of  the  common  and  indeeent  pnotioe 
of  bringing  hawks  and  hoands  into  chnrehea. 


Note  3  Z. 


And  frinedy  peacock**  gilded  train^ 

And  e'tfr  the  boar-Kead  gamiehed  braoe. — ^P.  47. 

The  peacock,  it  is  well  known,  was  considered,  daring  the 
times  of  chivalry,  not  merely  as  an  exquisite  delicacy,  bat  as  a 
dish  of  peculiar  aolemnity.  After  being  roasted,  it  was  again 
decorated  with  its  plamage,  and  a  sponge,  dipped  in  lighted 
spirits  of  wine,  was  placed  in  its  bill.  When  it  was  introduced 
on  days  of  grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  adventurous 
knights  to  take  upon  them  vows  to  do  some  deed  of  chivalry, 
''  before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies." 

The  boar's  head  was  also  a  usaal  dish  of  feudal  splendor. 
In  Scotland  It  was  sometimes  surroanded  with  little  banners, 
displaying  the  colors  and  achievements  of  the  baron  at  whoee 
huard  it  was  served. — Pinkiston's  Itietory,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 


Note  4  A. 


SmotOy  with  kie  ganntUt^  stout  Huntkill.—'T.  47. 
The  Rutherfords  of  HunthCl  were  an  ancient  race  of  Border 
Lairds,  whoee  names  occnr  in  history,  sometimes  as  defending 
the  frontier  against  the  English,  sometimes  as  disturbing  the 
peace  of  their  own  country.  Dickon  DrawHbe-sword  was  son 
to  the  ancient  warrior,  called  in  tnulition  the  Cock  of  HunthiU, 
remarkable  for  leading  into  battW  nine  sons,  gallant  warrion, 
■U  sons  of  the  aged  champion.  Mr.  Rutherford,  late  of  New 
York,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  soon  after  these  songs  weie  first 
published,  quoted,  when  upwards  of  eighty  yean  old,  a  ballad 
apparently  the  same  with  the  Raid  of  the  Reid-sqoare,  but 
which  appajently  is  lost,  except  tiie  followiog  lines : — 

**  Bauld  Rntherfurd  he  was  fo'  stout. 
With  all  his  nine  sons  him  about, 
He  brought  the  lade  of  Jedbrnght  oul, 
And  bauldly  fought  that  day." 


Note  4  B. 

Ht  his  glove,— T,  47. 

I'o  bite  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  seems  not  to  have  been  coi^ 

I  FmisMrt  rslatas,  that  a  knight  of  ths  household  of  ths  Comte  d«  Folz 
txhibitod  a  ■imilar  f«at  of  strength.  Ths  hail-flra  had  waxed  low,  sad 
•rood  was  wanted  to  OMnd  It.  Tha  knight  wont  down  to  tho  eourUyard, 
vhcTw  ttnod  an  ass  laden  with  fagots,  taisod  on  tho  anim^  and  burdon, 
lad,  earryiag  him  up  to  tho  hall  <n  his  shouldon,  tamblod  him  into  tho 
■hieuioy  with  his  hoola  upporaiost :  a  hunaas  ploasantiy,  moch  applauded 
ky  tha  Oomt  aad  aU  tho  apootatota. 

t  **  Miolona  of  tha  aiooo,**  as  Falataff  woald  hars  aud.  Tho  vecatloa 
penuod  by  our  aneiont  Bordorars  may  be  JnatHlod  on  tho  aathorily  of  tho 
*aoat  poIUiod  of  tho  ancient  aationa :  **  For  tho  Oroeiana  in  oM  timo,  and 
sack  baiteriaaa  aa  in  tho  oootteent  Uvad  naors  unto  tho  sea,  or  olae  inhab- 
lasd  tha  ialaada^  aftar  snoo  thoy  began  to  oroMS  ovor  ana  to  aaothor  in 


sEdercd,  upon  the  Border,  as  a  gesture  of  contenpt,  dtougb  so 
used  by  Shakspeare,  btfl  as  a  pledge  of  mortal  revenge.  It  is 
yet  remembered,  that  a  young  gentleman  of  Teviotdale,  on  ilie 
morning  after  a  hard  drinklng^ut,  obsared  that  he  had  bitten 
bis  glove.  He  instantly  demanded  of  his  companion  with 
whom  he  hiA  quarrelled  ?  And,  learning  that  he  had  had 
words  with  one  of  the  party,  insisted  on  instant  satisfaciion, 
asseiting,  that  though  lie  remembered  nothing  of  the  dispute, 
yet  he  was  sure  he  never  would  have  bit  his  glove  unless  hs 
had  reeeived  some  unpardonable  insult.  He  fell  in  the  duel, 
which  was  fought  near  Selkirk,  in  173L 


Note  4  a 


Since  old  Buecleuek  tke  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  cleueh  the  buck  vtas  ta^en, — P.  47. 
A  tiadition  preserved  by  Soott  of  BatcheHs,  who  published, 
hi  1688,  A  true  History  of  the  Right  Honorable  aaaie  ofSeott^ 
gives  the  following  romantic  origin  of  that  name.    Two  breth- 
ren, natives  of  Galloway,  having  been  banished  from  that 
country  for  a  riot,  or  insurrection,  came  to  Ranklebum,  in  Etr 
trick  Forest,  where  the  keeper,  whose  name  was  Brydone,  re- 
ceived them  joyfully,  on  account  of  their  skill  in  winding  the 
bom,  and  in  the  other  mysteries  of  the  chase.    Kenneth  Mai> 
Alpin,  then  King  of  Scotland,  came  soon  after  to  hunt  in  tho 
royal  forest,  and  pnnued  a  buck  from  Ettrick-heugh  to  the 
glen  now  called  Buckcleuch,  about  two  miles  above  the  jnne> 
tion  of  Ranklebura  with  the  river  E^irick.    Here  tlie  stag  stood 
at  bay ;  and  the  King,  and  his  attendants,  who  followed  on 
hoiseback,  were  thrown  out  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill  and  tho 
morass.    John,  one  of  the  brethren  from  Galloway,  had  fol> 
lowed  the  chase  on  foot ;  and,  now  coming  in,  seized  the  buck 
by  the  horns,  and,  being  a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity, 
threw  him  on  his  back,  and  ran  with  his  harden  aboat  a  mUo 
up  the  steep  hill,  to  a  place  called  Cmcra-Cross,  where  Ken> 
noth  had  halted,  and  laid  the  buck  at  the  sovereign'o  SenO- 

"  The  deer  being  cureed  in  that  plaoo, 

At  his  Majesty's  demand. 
Then  John  of  Galloway  ran  apace. 

And  fetched  water  to  kb  hand. 
The  King  did  wash  into  a  dish. 

And  Galloway  John  ho  wot ; 
He  said,  '  Thy  name  now  after  thio 

Shall  ever  be  called  John  Scott. 


(t « 


The  forast  and  the  deer  therein. 

We  oommit  to  thy  haitd ; 
For  thou  ahalt  sore  the  langor  bo. 

If  thou  obey  command ; 
And  for  the  buck  tiiou  atoatly  bronghl 

To  as  up  that  steep  bench, 
Thy  designation  ever  shall 

Be  John  Soott  in  Buekscleuch.' 

•  ••••• 

**  In  Scotland  no  Buckcleuch  was  then. 
Before  tlie  buck  in  the  clench  was  slain ; 
Night's  men^  at  first  they  did  appear. 
Because  moon  and  stars  to  their  arms  they 
Their  crest,  snpporten,  and  hunting-horn, 
Show  their  beginning  from  huntiqg  came ; 


ships,  hooarao  theoTat,  and  w«nt  abroad  ondor  tho  eondnct  of  tholr 
pniaoent  men,  both  to  enrich  tbonuelvM,  and  to  foteh  la  maantananeo  §ck 
tho  waak :  and  ikiling  npoa  towns  nnfortified,  or  seattaringly  inhabitod, 
liflod  thom,  and  made  this  tho  best  moans  of  thaar  living ;  being  a  matter  nl 
that  timo  nowhere  in  dtograco,  but  rather  carrying  with  it  something  of  glory. 
This  is  manifest  by  wme  that  dwell  upon  tho  ooaUnent,  amunget  whoas,ao 
it  bo  performed  nobly,  it  is  atUl  esteemed  aa  aa  omaaMsi.  The  Mune  ia 
also  proved  by  lonte  of  the  noeient  poets,  jrho  introdoced  men  questioning 
of  soeh  as  nm  by,  on  all  eoaits  alike,  whether  they  be  thoeves  or  not ;  aa  a 
Ihyng  neyther  icomed  by  surh  as  were  aaked,  nor  opbraided  by  thooe  tha* 
were  desirona  to  know.  They  a!w  robbed  one  another,  within  tho  nitta 
buid ;  aad  much  of  Oreece  uaeth  that  old  enstoma,  as  the  Loeriattf  the 
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•nd  ttyl*,  the  book  doth  mf , 
Mhu  gaiiMd  tham  bofth  into  on*  day.*' 

Watt's  Bittendm, 


The  Baodeach  anna  haTe  been  altered,  and  now  allnde  1mm 
peintfdiy  to  thk  bantinf ,  vbether  nal  or  fabntooB.  The  far 
■fly  now  bear  Or,  npon  a  bend  aznre,  a  mallet  betwixt  two 
avMoeato  of  the  field ;  in  addition  to  which,  they  fonnerly  bora 
hi  the  firid  a  hBntiqf<4MrB.  The  Bupponen,  now  two  ladaae, 
fancrly  a  hoand  and  buck,  or,  according  to  the  old 
I,  a  Mart  of  Itmak  and  a  Aar<  of  greec:  The  family  of 
Scott  of  Howpaeley  and  Tbirleitaine  Ion*  retained  the  bnglo' 
bom ;  they  alw  carried  a  bent  bow  and  anrow  in  the  rinister 
cantJe.  perhaps  as  a  difference.  It  is  nid  the  motto  was— 
Best  rtdtrng"  by  motnlifht,  in  allauon  to  the  crercents  on  the 
ihield,  and  perhaps  to  the  habits  of  thoie  who  bore  iu  The 
motto  now  giTen  is  Amo,  appljring  to  the  female  sapportcn. 


NoTx4D. 


-«U  Albert  Or^nu^ 


TU  Minstrel  sftkat  tMcient  name.— P.  48. 

*'  Joha  Graeme,  second  son  of  Malice^  Earl  of  Monteitk^ 
OBHUBoaly  snniamed  John  with  the  Bright  Sword,  upon  some 
dapleasare  risen  against  him  at  court,  retired  with  many  of  his 
dan  and  kindred  into  the  English  Borden,  in  t)ie  reign  of  King 
Beery  the  Fourth,  where  they  seated  ihemselvee  ;  and  many 
ef  their  posterity  hare  eontinned  there  ever  since.  Mr.  Sand- 
fad,  peaking  of  them,  says  (which  indeed  was  applicable  to 
of  the  Bonlereri  on  both  aideo),  'They  were  all  »tark 
>pen.  and  arrant  thieves  :  Both  to  Eiiglaml  and  Scot- 
aad  oatlawed  ;  yet  mmetlmeti  connived  at,  bocause  they  gave 
btdligenee  forth  of  Scotland,  and  would  raise  400  horse  at  any 
time  apon  a  raid  of  the  English  into  Scotland.  A  laying  is  re- 
eoried  of  a  mother  to  her  aon  (which  is  now  become  prover- 
Ual),  Ride,  Rowley,  hough* g  C  the  pet :  that  is,  the  1a«t  piece 
sf  beef  was  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was  high  time  to  go  and 
falch  more.*  **—Introdwction  to  the  History  of  Cumberland. 

The  reeidenoe  of  the  Orcmes  being  chiefly  in  the  Dcbatea- 
bls  Land,  so  called  because  it  was  claimed  by  both  kingdoms, 
tbdr  depredations  extended  both  to  England  and  Scotland, 
with  impunity  ;  for  as  both  wardens  accounted  th«m  the  pro- 
ps rabjects  of  their  own  prince,  neither  inclined  to  demand 
eeparatioo  for  their  exccsKS  from  the  opposite  officer*,  which 
woald  hare  been  an  acknowledgment  of  \i\%  jarisdiction  over 
ihea. — flee  a  loof  correspondence  on  this  subject  betwixt  Lord 
Daert  and  the  Engliah  ^Ty  Conneil,  in  Introduction  to  His- 
gory  of  Cumberland.  The  Debateable  Land  was  finally  divid- 
sd  betwixt  England  and  BeoUaad,  by  comnussionsn  appointed 
by  both  nations  t 


Tks  sum.  skinssfair  •»  Carlisle  waU.—T.  48. 

Tha  burden  is  adopted,  with  some  alteration,  from  ai   old 
ff^i^iiffci  aoaig,  beginning  thus : — 

**  8he  leaa'd  her  back  against  a  thorn. 
The  ran  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa* : 
AjmI  then  riie  has  her  young  babe  bom, 
And  the  lyoa  shaU  be  lord  of  a'." 

Iksss  of  the  eratiiMnt  bi  that  qnwtsr,  oato  ihm  day. 

ot  wsaiint  Iron  ranstasth  y«i  with  the  paopU  of  thai 

eld  tiads  ef  thkvtqf .'<— Hossas*  TJUicydidM,  p^  4. 


la  Hm  sliBstrHiy. 


flfSirWIlHasi  Bt.  CUr,  oa  which  h«  sppssn  seoljitinsd  fa 
s  gttjhmn^  at  Us  feet,  is  stin  to  b*  wsn  ia  R«sliB  ehg^L 
it  always  tsPs  ths  sloey  ot  bis  liwillm  match,  with 


iSse 


ITbs 

>sw.with 


Non:  4  F. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  7— P.  48. 

The  gallant  and  unfortunate  Henry  Howard,  Ear)  «f  Sw 
rey,  was  unquestionably  the  most  accomplished  oaval>  r  of  hit 
time ;  and  his  sonnets  display  beanties  which  would  do  honoi 
10  a  more  poUshed  age.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-bill  ia 
1546;  a  victim  to  the  mean  jealousy  of  Henry  VIII.,  whc 
oonld  not  bear  so  brilliant  a  character  near  his  throne. 

The  song  of  the  soppoaed  bard  is  founded  on  an  incident  lali 
to  have  happened  to  the  Earl  in  bis  travels.  Cornelius  Agri^ 
pa.,  the  celebrated  alchemist,  showed  him.  In  a  looking-glaa^ 
the  lovely  GeraUine,  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted  bis  pea 
and  his  sword.  The  vision  rBpresented  her  as  indisposed,  and 
reclining  npon  a  conoh,  reading  her  lover's  venra  l^  tlio  light 
of  a  waxen  taper. 


Note  4  G. 


The  storm-swept  Oreades : 


Where  erst  St.  Clairs  held  princely  eway, 
0*er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay.—?.  49. 

The  St.  Clain  are  of  Norman  extraction,  being  descesdad 
from  William  de  St.  Clair,  second  son  of  Waldeme  Compteda 
St.  Clair,  and  Maq;aret,  daughter  to  Richard  Duke  of  Kor> 
mandy.  He  was  called,  for  his  fair  de]X>rtment,  the  Seemly 
St.  Clair ;  and,  aettliiig  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Mai 
colm  Caenmore,  obtained  laige  grants  of  land  in  Mid-Lothian 
These  domains  were  intreased  by  the  liberality  of  succeeding 
monarchs  to  the  dencendaots  of  tlie  family,  and  comprehended 
the  baronies  of  RoHline,  Pentland,  Cowalaod,  Cordaine,  and 
several  others.  It  is  said  a  large  addition  was  obtained  from 
Robert  Bruce,  on  the  lollowing  occasion  : — The  King,  in  fol- 
lowing the  chase  upon  Pentland-hills,  had  olten  started  a 
**  white  faunch  deer,"  which  had  always  escaped  from  his 
hounds ;  and  he  asked  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled  around 
him,  whether  any  of  them  had  dogs,  which  they  thought  might 
be  more  snccessfol.  Mo  courtier  would  affirm  that  his  hounds 
were  fleeter  than  those  of  the  king,  until  Sir  William  St.  Clair 
of  Rosline  unceremoniously  said,  he  would  wager  his  head  that 
his  tw^o  favorite  dogs.  Help  and  Hold,  would  kill  the  deer  be- 
fore she  could  cross  the  Mart:h-bum.  The  King  instantly 
caught  at  hiii  unwary  offer,  and  betted  the  forest  of  Penlland- 
moor  against  the  life  of  Sir  William  St.  Clair.  All  the  hounds 
were  tied  up,  except  a  few  ratches,  or  slow-hounds,  to  put  up 
the  deer ;  while  Sir  William  St.  Clair,  posting  himself  in  tlie 
best  situation  for  slipping  his  dogs,  prayed  devoutly  to  Christ, 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Katherine.  The  dfler  was  shortly 
ailer  roused,  and  the  hounds  slipped  ;  Sir  William  following 
on  a  gallant  steed,  to  cheer  his  dogs.  The  hind,  however, 
reached  the  middle  of  the  brook,  upon  which  the  hunter  threw 
himself  fh>m  his  horse  in  despair.  At  this  critical  moment, 
however,  Hold  stopped  her  in  the  brook ;  and  Help,  coming 
up,  turned  her  back,  and  killed  her  on  Sir  William's  side 
The  King  descended  from  the  hill,  embraced  Sir  William,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  lands  of  Kirkton,  Logan-house,  Enn- 
ciaig,  &c.,  in  free  forestrie.  Sir  William,  in  acknowledgnaat 
of  St.  Katharine's  interoearioo,  bnilt  the  chapel  of  Su  Katho* 
rine  in  the  Hopes,  the  churchyard  of  which  is  still  to  be  aeen. 
The  hill,  from  which  Robert  Bruce  beheld  this  memorabia 
chase,  is  still  called  the  King's  Hill ;  and  the  place  where  Sii 
WiUiam  hunted,  is  called  the  Knight's  ViM.*—MS.  BUterf 

■ome  addlUoB  to  Mr.  Hay's  secoiiBt ;  ss  that  ths  Kaiffht  of  RosUas^  Mght 
made  htm  fiostieal,  and  that  fa  the  last  cawrgsBsy,  hs  shontcd, 
••  Help.  HMid,  says  may, 
Or  Rdslfa  will  kss  hfa  head  this  day.** 
If  this  coaptot  docs  him  no  great  hoaor  as  a  post,  ths  eoeelaslaa  of  Oe 
story  docs  him  still  Ices  credit.    He  set  his  foot  oa  the  doK,  ssys  ths  nar- 
rator, and  killed  bim  on  the  spot,  saytaf  he  would  aover  agafapalUsncdl 
fasoehariak.   As  Mr.  Hay  docs  not  aasatka  this  idiuumslaaes,  Ihopa  t 
issBly  ftmadsd  CB  ths  ssBsfaaift  pcslBie  cf  lbs  hoMd  «a  the 
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•S  the  Fhmiif  of  St.  Clair ^  hjf  Richard  Avoustin  Hat, 
Canon  of  Si.  Oenevieva. 

ThiH  adv«iituroo«  hiint«mBn  marricrl  Elizabeth,  itan^hter  of 
Malice  8|>8r.  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Strathenie,  in  whow  right 
thpir  ran  Henry  was,  in  1379,  createti  Earl  of  Orkney,  by  Uaco, 
kin^  of  Norway.  Hi«  title  was  recognized  by  tlie  King*  of 
Scotland,  and  remained  with  hia  laccrMon  until  it  was  an- 
lexed  to  tlie  crown,  in  1471,  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  ex- 
cban«;e  for  this  earldom,  the  castle  and  domains  of  Raven»- 
erai<r.  or  Ravennhench,  were  oonfenred  on  William  Saintclair, 
Earl  of  Caithness. 


eommitted,  woa  persevering,  to  my  own  deetmction,  in  aervini 
the  royal  family  faithfully,  though  obstinately,  ader  so  gmt  ■ 
sfaajeofdepmiion,  and  after  they  had  been  pleased  to  doom 
me  and  my  familie  to^tarve.— ^5.  Memoir*  ofJokn,  Mas- 
ter of  St.  Clair. 


Note  4  H. 

StiU  ikodM  their  palace  to  its  fall^ 

Thy  pride  end  eerrow,  fair  Kirkwatt.—V.  48. 

The  Castle  of  Kirkwall  was  built  by  the  St.  Claim,  while 
ESarlR  of  Orkney.  It  was  dismantled  by  the  Eart  of  Caithness 
about  1615,  having  b(>en  garriooned  ngain«t  the  government  by 
Robert  Stewart,  natural  son  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

Ii«  rninsi  aflbnled  a  sad  iubjpct  of  contemplation  to  John, 
Ma»ter  of  St.  Clair,  who,  flying  from  \\\»  nntive  country,  on 
account  of  his  share  in  the  insurrection  17IS,  made  some  stay 
at  Kirkwall. 

•'I  had  occaxiou  to  entertain  myself  at  Kirkwall  with  the 
melanclioly  prospect  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  cajstle,  the  seat  of 
the  old  Enrlit  of  Orkney,  my  anc«>iitors  ;  and  of  a  mote  melan- 
choly rpflpction,  of  so  grrat  and  noble  an  c«itate  as  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles  being  taken  from  one  of  them  by  JampN  the 
Third  for  faultrie,  after  his  brotlier  Alexander,  Duke  of  Alba- 
ny, had  married  a  daughter  of  my  family,  and  for  protecting 
and  defending  the  said  Alexander  againxt  the  King,  who  wIhIi- 
ed  to  kill  him,  as  he  had  done  hi*t  yonnge«t  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Mar ;  and  for  which,  after  the  forfnulirie,  he  f^ntrfuiiy 
divorced  my  forfaulted  ances^tor'n  sister ;  though  I  cannot  p«.»r- 
•unde  my«tlf  that  he  had  any  misalliance  to  plead  ngainxt  a 
familie  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Robert  Bruce  ran  a«  fn^sh 
aa  in  hi.n  own  ;  for  their  title  to  the  crowne  was  by  a  daughter 
of  David  Bruce,  iion  to  Robert ;  and  our  alliance  wa«  by  mar- 
rying a  grandchild  of  the  name  Robert  Bruce,  and  daughter  to 
the  siytcr  of  the  same  David,  out  of  the  familie  of  Douglan, 
which  at  that  time  did  not  much  finllie  the  l)!ood.  more  than 
my  ancestor's  having  not  long  before  had  the  honour  of  marry- 
ing a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Donmnrk's,  who  was  named 
Florentine,  and  has  left  In  the  town  of  Kirkwall  a  noble  mon- 
ument of  the  grandeur  of  the  times,  the  finest  church  ever  I 
•aw  entire  in  Scotland.  I  then  had  no  email  reawn  to  think, 
in  th.it  unhappy  state,  on  the  many  not  inconsiderable  services 
rendered  since  to  the  royal  familie,  for  these  many  years  by- 
gone, on  all  occasions,  when  they  stood  most  in  neol  of  friends, 
which  they  have  thought  themselves  very  often  obliged  to  ao> 
knowledge  by  letters  yet  extant,  and  in  a  style  more  like  friends 
Uian  souveraigns  ;  our  attachment  to  them,  without  any  otlier 
thanks,  having  brought  upon  us  consid*  rable  lovtes.  and  among 
iithcn,  that  of  our  all  in  Cromwell's  time;  and  left  in  that 
lOndition  witiiout  the  least  relief  except  what  we  fonnd  iu  our 
own  virtue.  My  father  was  the  only  man  of  the  Scot*  nation 
nho  had  courage  enough  to  protest  in  Parlinment  against  King 
William's  title  to  tlic  throne,  which  was  loKt,  God  knowshow  ; 
anil  tiiin  at  a  time  when  the  looses  in  the  cause  of  the  royall 
familie,  and  tlieir  usual  gratitude,  had  scarce  left  him  bread  to 
maintain  a  numerous  familie  of  eleven  children,  who  bad  soon 
after  sprung  up  on  him,  in  s]>i*e  of  all  which,  he  hail  honoura- 
bly penisted  in  his  principle.  1  A&y,  these  things  considered, 
and  after  being  treated  as  1  was,  and  in  that  unlucky  state, 
wiien  objeda  ap|iear  to  men  in  their  tme  light,  as  at  the  hour 
of  death,  cocid  I  be  blamed  for  making  some  bitter  reflectiona 
lo  myself,  and  laughing  at  the  extravagance  and  unaccountable 
humour  of  men,  and  tlie  singnlaritie  of  my  own  case  (an  exile 
for  the  canse  of  the  Stuart  family),  when  I  ought  to  have 
bown,  thai  the  gi— tatt  crim*  I,  or  ny  fanuljr,  oosld  haro 


Note  4  L 


Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendeue  curVd^ 

Whose  monetroue  circle  girds  the  world.— ^.  49. 

The  jormungandr^  or  Snake  of  the  Ocean,  whose  folds 
round  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  Edda.  It 
was  very  neariy  caught  by  the  god  Tbor,  who  went  to  fish  te 
it  with  a  book  bailed  with  a  bull's  head.  In  tbo  battle  Ito. 
twixt  the  evil  demons  and  the  divinities  of  Odin,  which  is  to 
precede  the  Ragnareckr^  or  Twilight  of  the  Goda,  this  BnaJu 
is  lo  act  a  oonipicnons  pait. 


Note  4  K. 

Of  thoee  dread  Maide^  vheee  hideous  yell. — P.  49. 
These  were  the  Valcyriur^  or  Selectors  of  the  Slain,  dia* 
patchctl  by  Odin  from  Valhalla,  to  chooee  those  who  were  lo 
die,  and  to  distribute  the  contest.    They  were  well  knoirn  tu 
the  English  reader  as  Gray's  Fatal  Sisters. 


Note  4  L. 


Of  Ghirfe^  who,  guided  through  theglot 

By  the  pale  deathrligkts  of  the  trnnA, 

Ranea/k*d  the  graves  of  warrior*  old. 

Their  falchion*  wrench*  d  from  corpse**  hold.—'F.  40. 

The  northern  warriors  were  usually  entombed  with  their 
arms,  and  their  other  tn^asures.  Thus,  Angantyr,  before  com- 
mencing the  duel  in  which  he  was  slain,  stipulated,  that  if  he 
fell,  his  swoni  TjTflnj;  should  be  buried  with  him.  Hu  daugh- 
ter Her^'or,  afterwanU  took  it  from  his  tomb.  The  diaiosfue 
which  paivet)  betwixt  her  and  Angantyr's  spirit  on  this  occa- 
sion has  been  often  tmnfilated.  The  whole  history  may  be 
found  in  the  Hervarar-S;i::a.  Indeed,  the  ghosts  of  the  north- 
em  warrinn;  were  not  wont  tamely  to  suffer  their  tombs  to  be 
plunderpfl ;  and  hence,  the  mortal  heroes  bad  an  additional 
temptation  to  attempt  such  adventures  ;  for  they  held  nothing 
more  worthy  of  their  valor  than  to  encounter  sopematoral  b»> 
ings. — BARTiioLiNrs  I)e  cauei*  eontempta  a  Dani*  mortis t 
lib.  i.  cap.  S,  9,  10,  13. 


NcyrB4M. 
Castle  Ravensheuek.—V.  50. 


A  large  and  strong  castle,  now  miuoiu,  dtnatcd  betwixt 
Kirkaldy  and  Dysart,  on  a  steep  crag,  washed  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  It  was  conferred  on  Sir  William  St.  Clair  as  a  slight 
compennition  for  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  by  a  charter  of  King 
James  III.  dated  in  1471,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Jaoiaa 
St.  Clair  Emkine  (now  Eari  of  Rosslyn),  reprssentative  of  tho 
family.    It  was  long  a  principal  residence  of  tho  Bcioiia  of 


Note  4  N. 


Seemed  all  onjtre  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar* s  pals; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  hound. 

And  glimmer*d  all  the  dead  mtrCs  mod. — ^P.  50. 

The  beautiful  chapel  of  Roslln  is  still  in  tolerable  pnaerv^ 
It  was  foonded  in  1440,  by  William  Bl  CUir,  Prinoo  of 
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3Awy,  Dake  of  Oldenburyh,  Eari  of  Caithneai  and  Stnth- 
■w  Lord  8u  Clair,  Lonl  NiddeMlmle,  Lord  Admiral  of  Um 
SeoiUiii  Sea*.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Si'otland,  Lonl  Warden 
of  the  three  Marchos,  Baron  of  Roilin,  Pentland,  Pentiand- 
noor.  &Lt.  ,  Kiiight  of  the  Cockle,  and  of  the  Garter  (aa  b 
affirrted;.  High  Chancellor.  Chamberlain,  and  Lieutenant  of 
Beotlaod.  This  lofty  perwn,  whose  titleii,  says  Godscroft, 
mi^t  weary  a  Spaniard,  bniit  the  castle  of  Roslin,  where  he 
Rsided  in  pfincely  splendor,  and  fonndeJ  Uie  chapel,  which  is  in 
the  moA  rich  and  floriii  ft jle  of  Gothic  an'hitecture.  Among 
tkf  profu'«  ear\'itig  on  the  pUlarn  and  buttremen,  the  rose  is  fre- 
qaemiy  introdaced.  in  allusion  to  the  name,  witli  which,  how- 
ever, the  flower  has  no  connection ;  the  etymology  3eing  Rom- 
lionfae,  the  promontory  of  the  linn,  or  water-fall.  The  chapel 
is  said  to  appear  on  fire  previous  to  the  death  of  any  of  his  de- 
seeodama.  This  snperdtition,  noticed  by  Slezer,  in  his  Thea- 
fnnt  Scatim^  and  allnded  to  in  the  text,  u  probably  of  Nor* 
wegian  derivation,  and  may  have  been  imported  by  the  Earls 
•f  Orkziej  into  their  Lothian  dominions.  The  tomb-fires  of 
the  Bonh  are  mentioned  in  most  of  the  Sagas. 

The  Barons  of  Roslin  were  buried  in  a  vault  beneath  the 
chapel  floor.  The  manner  of  their  interment  is  thns  described 
by  Father  Hay,  in  the  MS.  history  already  quoted. 

**  Sir  William  Sinclair,  the  father,  waa  a  lewd  man.  He 
kept  a  miller's  danghter,  with  whom,  it  it  alleged,  he  went  to 
Ireland  ;  yet  I  think  the  canse  of  his  retreat  was  rather  occa- 
wmed  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  vexed  him  !«ully,  because  of 
his  religion  being  Roman  Catholic.  His  son.  Sir  William,  died 
daring  the  troubles,  and  was  interretl  in  the  chapel  of  Roslin 
the  very  »me  day  that  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought. 
When  my  godfather  was  buried,  hin  (i,  e.  Sir  William's)  corpse 
to  be  entire  at  the  opening  of  the  cave  ;  but  when  they 
to  toaeh  his  body,  it  fell  into  dost.  He  was  laying  in 
bb  anaor.  with  a  red  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  on  a  flat  stone  ; 
asching  was  spwied  except  a  piece  of  the  white  furring  that 
vent  round  tlie  cap,  and  answered  to  the  hinder  part  of.  the 
hi%d.  AU  hU  predeceissorii  weru  buried  after  the  same  man- 
ner, in  their  armor  :  late  Ro^line,  my  good  father,  was  the  firdt 
ihxt  was  buried  in  a  coffin,  agaiiul  the  sentiments  of  King 
Jaam  the  Seventh,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  several 
Ctther  penoaa  well  versed  in  antiquity,  to  whom  my  mother 
vocU  not  hearken,  thinking  it  beggarly  to  be  buried  after  that 
manner.  The  great  expenses  she  was  at  in  burying  her  hue- 
band,  occasioned  the  sumptoary  acts  which  were  made  in  the 
loUowi&g  parliament." 


Nora  4  0. 

JSrr  Ae  »t»  spettkUt*,  gkoMtJjf^  wan 

Lik£  Am  of  vk(fm  the  story  rant 

Who  spckt  tkc  gpeetre-hound  in  Man. — P.  5L 

The  ancient  castle  oi  Peel-town,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  siir- 
nmadeil  by  four  cbnrrhes,  now  ruinous.  Through  one  of  these 
elapele  there  was  formerly  a  passage  from  the  guard-room  of 
Ihe  garvMon.  This  was  closed,  it  is  said,  upon  the  following  oe- 
3MioB :  **  They  say,  that  an  apparition,  called,  in  the  Manktsh 
ai^a*  \  the  Mautke  Doog  'n  the  rhape  of  a  large  black 
ipamel,  j^ith  curled  ahaggy  hai^,  wai  used  to  haunt  Peel-castle  ; 
and  has  been  frequently  seen  in  every  room,  but  particularly  in 
the  gavd-chamber.  where,  aa  soon  u  candles  were  lighted,  it 
easM-  aad  lay  down  before  the  fire,  in  presence  of  all  the  sol- 
diea.  who,  at  length,  by  baiof  lo  nnch  accnstoaied  to  the 
■ght  of  it,  lost  gnat  part  of  the  toror  they  were  seiaod  with  at 


its  firrt  appearance.  They  still,  however,  retained  a  certain 
awe,  ai  believing  it  was  an  evil  iipirit,  which  only  waited  per- 
mission to  do  them  hnrt ;  and,  for  that  reason,  forebore  swear- 
ing and  all  profane  discourse,  while  in  iu  company.  Bnt 
though  they  endured  the  shock  of  such  a  guest  when  altogether 
in  a  body,  none  cared  to  be  lefl  alone  with  it.  It  bein^  the 
castom,  therefore,  for  one  of  tl.c  soldiers  to  lock  the  gates  W 
the  castle  at  a  certain  honr,  and  carry  tiie  keys  to  the  captft.1. 
to  whose  apartment,  as  I  said  before,  the  way  led  through  tha 
chorch,  they  agreed  among  themselves,  that  whoever  was  tt 
succeed  the  ensuing  night  his  fellow  in  thifl  errand,  should  ao> 
company  him  that  went  (ir«i,  and  by  this  means  no  man  would 
be  exposed  singly  to  tlie  danger ;  for  I  forgot  to  mention,  that 
the  Mautke  Doog  was  always  seen  to  come  out  from  that  pas- 
sage at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  return  to  it  again  as  soon  as 
the  morning  dawned  ;  which  made  them  look  on  this  place  as 
its  peculiar  residence. 

"  One  night  a  fellow  being  drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of  his 
liquor  rendered  more  daring  than  onlinarily,  laughed  at  the 
simplicity  of  hi«  eompartioiis,  and,  Uiough  it  was  not  his  turn 
to  go  with  the  keys,  would  needs  take  that  office  upon  him,  to 
testify  his  courage.  All  the  soldiera  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  ;  but  the  more  they  said,  the  more  resolute  he  seemed,  and 
swore  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  that  the  Mautke 
Doog  would  follow  him,  as  it  had  done  the  others ;  for  he 
would  try  if  it  were  dog  or  devil.  After  having  talked  in  a 
very  reprobate  manner  for  some  time,  he  snatched  up  the  keys, 
and  went  out  of  the  guard-room.  In  some  time  after  his  de- 
parture, a  great  noiiie  was  heard,  but  nobody  had  tlie  boldness 
to  see  what  occasioned  it,  till  the  adventurer  returning,  they 
demandeil  the  knowlctlge  of  him  ;  but  as  loud  and  noisy  as  he 
had  been  at  leaving  them,  he  was  now  beeoiiie  sober  and  silent 
enough  ;  for  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  more,  and  though 
all  the  time  he  lived,  which  was  throe  da)-*,  he  was  entreated 
by  all  who  came  near  him,  either  to  speak,  or,  if  he  could  not 
do  that,  to  make  wmc  Mgn»,  by  which  they  might  underKtaiid 
what  had  hapiiened  to  him,  yet  nothing  inteliioihte  could  Ite 
got  from  him.  only  that,  by  the  dUtortion  of  hin  limbs  and  Itu- 
tnres,  it  rai;,'ht  be  ;,'ue*(sed  that  he  died  in  agonies  mor»  than  is 
common  in  a  natural  ilcnrh. 

"  The  Mautke  Doog  was,  however,  never  after  seen  in  the 
castle,  nor  woold  any  one  attempt  to  go  t)irou<;h  that  patcaoe  ; 
for  which  reason  it  was  closed  np,  and  another  way  madt 
This  accident  happened  about  lliree  score  year*  since  ;  and  I 
heard  it  attested  by  several,  but  esjiecially  by  an  old  soldier, 
who  assured  me  he  had  seen  it  oftener  than  he  had  then  bain 
on  his  head." — Waldron's  Description  oftke  Isle  ofMan^ 
p.  107. 


Note  4  P. 


St.  Bride  of  Douglas.— V.  51. 


This  was  a  favorite  saint  of  the  honse  of  Douglas,  and  of  the 
Eari  of  Angus  in  particular,  as  we  Iram  from  the  following 
passage: — "The  ftueen-regenl  had  pro|)Osed  to  raise  a  rival 
noble  to  the  ducal  dignity  ;  and  discounting  of  her  purpose  with 
Angus,  he  answered,  '  Wby  not,  madam  ?  we  are  happy  that 
have  such  a  princess,  that  can  know  and  will  acknowledge 
men's  services,  and  is  willing  to  recompense  it ;  but,  by  the 
might  of  Go<l'  (this  was  his  oath  when  he  was  serious  and  in 
anger;  at  other  tiroes,  it  was  by  8l.  Bryde  of  Douglas),  '  if  he 
be  a  Duke,  I  will  be  a  Drake !' — So  she  desisted  from  prosecu- 
ting of  that  purpose." — GoDSCRorr,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 


Maxmion: 


A  TALE   OF   FLODDEN  FIELD,* 


IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


Alu  I  that  Boottiah  maid  Bhoold  sing 

The  combat  when  her  lover  fell ! 

That  Scottish  Baid  shoold  wake  the  rtriiif, 

The  tiiiimph  of  onr  foee  to  tell. 

Lbtdbx. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITION  1838. 

Some  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  Introduction 
to  Marmion,  and  of  the  Poem  itself,  as  well  as 
rariouB  additions  to  the  Author's  Notes,  will  be 
observed  in  this  Edition.  We  have  followed  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  interleaved  copy,  as  finally  revised 
by  him  in  the  summer  of  1831. 

The  preservation  of  the  original  MS.  of  the 
Poem  has  enriched  this  volume  with  numerous 
various  readings,  which  will  be  foimd  curious  and 
interesting. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  18S0. 

What  I  have  to  say  respecting  this  Poem  may 
be  briefly  told.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,'*  I  have  mentioned  the  ch*- 
cumstances,  bo  far  as  my  literary  life  is  concerned, 
which  induced  me  to  resign  the  active  pursuit  of 
an  honorable  profession,  for  the  more  precarious 
resources  of  literature.  My  appointment  to  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Selkirk  called  for  a  change  of  resi- 
dence. I  left,  therefore,  the  pleasant  cottage  I 
had  upon  the  side  of  the  Esk,  for  the  "  pleasimter 
banks  of  the  Tweed,"  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law,  which  requires  that  the  SherilT  shall  be  resi- 
dent, at  least  during  a  certain  number  of  months, 
within  his  jurisdiction.  We  found  a  delightful  re- 
tirement, by  my  becoming  the  tenant  of  my  inti- 
mate firiend  and  oousin-german,  ColoDel  Russell,* 
in  his  mansion  of  Ashestiel,  which  was  tknoccopied, 
during  bis  absence  on  military  service  in  l^dia. 
The  house  was  adequate  to  our  accommodation, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  limited  hospitality.    The 

1  Pnbliabed  in  4to,  £1  lU.  6d.,  Febmary,  1808. 


situation  is  uncommonly  beautiful,  by  the  side  of  a 
fine  river,  whose  streams  are  there  very  favorable 
for  angling,  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  natural 
woods,  and  by  hills  abounding  in  game.  In  point 
of  society,  according  to  the  heartfelt  phrase  of 
Scripture,  we  dwelt  "  amongst  our  own  people ;" 
and  as  the  distance  from  the  metropolis  was  only 
thirty  miles,  we  were  not  out  of  reach  of  our  Eld- 
inburgh  friends,  in  which  city  we  spent  the  terms 
of  the  summer  and  winter  Sessions  of  the  Court, 
that  is,  five  or  six  months  in  the  year. 

An  important  circiunstance  had,  about  the  same 
time,  taken  place  in  my  life.  Hopes  had  been 
held  out  to  me  from  an  influential  quarter,  of  a 
nature  to  relieve  me  from  the  anxiety  which  I 
must  have  otherwise  felt,  as  one  upon  the  preca- 
rious tenure  of  whose  own  life  rested  the  principal 
prospects  of  his  family,  and  especially  as  one  who 
had  necessarily  some  dependence  upon  the  faror 
of  the  public,  which  is  proverbially  capricions; 
though  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that,  in  my  own 
case,  I  have  not  found  it  so.  Mr.  Pitt  had  express- 
ed a  wish  to  my  personal  friend,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable William  Dundaa,  now  Lord  Clerk  Regtstei 
of  Scotland,  that  some  fitting  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  be  of  service  to  me ;  and  as  my  views 
and  wishes  pointed  to  a  future  rather  than  an  im- 
mediate provision,  an  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing this  was  soon  found.  One  of  the  Principal 
Clerks  of  Session,  as  they  are  called  (ofBcial  per- 
sons who  occupy  an  important  and  responsible 
situation,  and  enjoy  a  considerable  income),  who 
had  served  upwards  of  thirty  years,  felt  himself 
from  age,  and  the  infirmity  of  deafoess  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  desirous  of  retiring  from  his 
official  situation.    As  the  law  then  stood,  snch 


•  Now  MajoHTenenI  Sir  James  Rnasell,  K.  C.  B. 
Life  of  SeoUf  vol.  tiii.  pp.  133,  318. 
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official  persons  were  entitled  to  bargain  with  their 
viecefieoTBi  either  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
•soally  a  ooosiderable  one,  or  for  an  interest  in  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  during  their  life.  My 
predeoeseor,  whose  services  had  been  unusually 
Bifeiitorious,  stipulated  for  the  emoluments  of  hii 
office  during  his  life,  while  I  should  enjoy  the  sur- 
fivorship,  on  the  condition  that  I  disdiaiged  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  .the  mean  time.  Mr.  Pitt, 
however,  having  died  in  the  interval,  his  adminis- 
tration was  dissolved,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  Min- 
istiy.  My  affair  was  so  far  completed,  that  my 
eommisaioQ  lay  in  the  office  subscribed  by  his 
Majesty ;  but»  from  hurry  or  mistake,  the  interest 
of  my  {X'edecessor  was  not  expres^d  in  it,  as  had 
been  nsnal  in  such  cases.  Although,  therefore,  it 
«nly  required  payment  of  the  fees,  I  could  not  in 
hooor  take  out  the  commission  in  the  present  sta^ 
■Doe,  in  the  event  of  my  dying  before  him,  tne 
gentleman  whom  I  succeeded  must  have  lost  the 
vested  interest  which  he  had  stipulated  to  retain. 
I  had  the  honor  of  an  mterview  with  Earl  Spen- 
e^  oo  the  subject,  snd  he,  in  the  most  handsome 
r,  gare  directions  that  the  commission  should 
as  originaUy  intended ;  adding,  that  the  mat^ 
ter  having  received  the  royal  assent,  he  regarded 
mly  as  a  claim  of  justice  what  he  would  have 
willingly  done  as  an  act  of  favor.  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Fox  on  this,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  and 
never  made  any  application  to  him,  conceiving 
that  in  doing  so  I  might  have  been  supposed  to 
express  political  opinions  contrary  to  those  which 
I  had  always  professed.  In  his  private  capacity, 
there  is  no  num  to  whom  I  would  have  been  more 
proud  to  owe  an  obligation,  had  I  been  so  distin- 
guisbed. 

By  this  arrangement  I  obtained  the  survivor- 
ship of  an  office,  the  emoluments  of  which  were 
fnDy  adequate  to  my  wishes ;  and  as  the  law  re- 
specting tiie  mode  of  providing  for  superannuated 
officers  was,  about  five  or  six  years  aiter,  altered 
from  that  which  admitted  the  arrangement  of  as- 
■stant  and  successor,  my  colleague  very  hand- 
somely took  the  opportunity  of  tlie  alteration,  to 
accept  of  the  retiring  annuity  provided  in  such 
cues,  and  admitted  me  to  the  full  benefit  of  tlie 


iBmI4f€,wtLnLp.4. 

>  "  Kcst  vi»w  in  •Ute,  prood  imiwiiif  on  Us  rmb. 
The  goldnfcrarted  haoyhtj  Mannion, 
Vow  fof^nf  ■crolK  aow  foremost  in  the  tight. 
Van  quite  a  felon,  yet  bat  half  a  knf^ht, 
Tte  gibbet  or  the  field  peepeivd  to  graee ; 
A  aufhcy  mutate  of  the  gieat  and  baae. 
And  thiek'at  thou,  Soott  I  by  vain  conoeit  perehanoa, 
On  pablie  taale  to  fbat  thy  stale  romaoee, 
Tbooffa  Mairay  with  hn  Miller  may  combine 

To  yield  thy  moea  jnat  halfHKromi  per  linet 
11 


But  although  the  certainty  of  succeeding  to  a 
considerable  income,  at  the  time  I  obtained  it, 
seemed  to  assure  me  of  a  quiet  harbor  in  my  old 
age,  I  did  not  escape  my  share  of  inconvenience 
from  the  contrary  tides  and  currents  by  which  we 
are  so  often  encountered  in  our  journey  through 
Ufa.  Indeed,  the  publication  of  my  next  poetical 
attempt  was  prematurely  accelerated,  from  one  of 
those  unpleasant  accidents  which  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  avoided. 

I  had  formed  the  prudent  resolution  to  endeavor 
to  bestow  a  little  more  labor  than  I  had  yet  done 
on  my  productions,  and  to  be  in  no  hurry  again  to 
announce  myself  as  a  candidate  for  literary  lame. 
Accordingly,  particular  passages  of  a  poem,  which 
was  finally  called  **  Marmion,''  were  labored  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  by  one  by  whom  much  care 
was  seldom  bestowed.  Whether  the  work  was 
worth  the  labor  or  not,  I  am  no  competent  judge ; 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  period  of 
its  composition  was  a  very  happy  one,  in  my  life ; 
so  much  so,  that  I  remember  with  pleasure,  at  this 
moment,  some  of  the  spots  in  which  particular  pas- 
sages were  composed.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this,  that  the  Introduction  to  the  several  Cantos 
assumed  the  form  of  familiar  epistles  to  my  inti- 
mate friends,  in  which  I  alluded,  perhaps  more 
than  was  necessary  or  graceful,  to  my  domestic 
occupations  and  amusements — a  loquacity  which 
may  be  excused  by  those  who  remember,  that  I 
was  still  young,  light-headed,  and  happy,  and  that 
"out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh." 

The  misfortunes  of  a  near  relation  and  friend, 
which  happened  at  this  time,  led  me  to  alter  my 
prudent  determination,  which  had  been,  to  use 
great  precaution  in  sending  this  poem  into  the 
world ;  and  made  it  convenient  at  least,  if  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  hasten  its  publication.  The 
publishers  of  **  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,*'  em- 
boldened by  the  success  of  that  poem,  willingly  of- 
fered a  thousand  pounds  for  "  Mannion."*  The 
transaction  being  no  secret,  afforded  Lord  Byron, 
who  was  then  at  general  war  with  all  Vho  blacked 
paper,  an  apology  for  including  me  in  his  satire, 
entitled  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."* 
I  never  could  conceive  how  an  arrangement  be- 
tween on  author  and  his  publishers,  if  satisiacfcory 

No  I  when  the  tons  of  nn^  descend  to  trade, 
Their  baya  are  sear,  their  former  laniele  fade. 
Lei  iaeh  foKfo  the  poet's  saored  name. 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  loure,  not  for  fame ; 
Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain  i 
And  sadly  gaxe  on  gold  they  cannot  gain ! 
Sneh  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  jnst  reword 
Of  prastJtated  mnse  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For<thia  we  aparn  Apollo's  venal  son. 
And  bid  a  long  '  Oood-night  to  Mansion.'  " 

BvRON'a  fV0rks,  vol.  vii.  p.  83S-« 
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to  the  persons  ooncemed,  could  afford  matter  of 
censure  to  any  third  party.  I  had  taken  no  unu- 
sual or  ungenerous  means  of  enhancing  the  yalue 
of  my  merchandise — ^I  had  never  higgled  a  mo- 
ment about  the  bargain,  but  accepted  at  once 
what  I  considered  the  handsome  offer  of  my  pub- 
lishers. These  gentlemen,  at  least,  were  not  of 
opinion  that  they  had  been  taken  adyantage  of  in 
the  transaction,  which  indeed  was  one  of  their  own 
framing ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  the  Poem 
was  so  far  beyond  their  expectation,  as  to  induce 
them  to  supply  the  Author's  cellars,  with  what  is 
always  an  acceptable  present  to  a  young  Scottish 
housekeeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of  excellent  claret. 
The  Poem  was  finished  in  too  much  haste,  to 
allow  me  an  opportunity  of  softening  down,  if  not 
remoring^some  of  its  most  prominent  defects.  The 
nature  of  Marmion's  guilt,  although  similar  instan- 
ces were  found,  and  might  be  quoted,  as  existing 
in  feudal  times^  was  nevertheless  not  sufficiently 
Deculiar  to  be  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
period,  forgery  being  the  crime  of  a  commercial, 
rather  than  a  proud  and  warlike  age.  This  gross 
defect  ought  to  have  been  remedied  or  palliated. 
Yet  I  suffered  the  tree  to  lie  as  it  had  fallen.  I 
remember  my  friend,  Dr.  Leyden,  then  in  the  East, 
wrote  me  a  furious  remonstrance  on  the  subject. 

On  fifBt  reading  this  ntire,  1809,  Scott  says,  '*  It  is  fonny 
enough  to  Ke  a  whelp  of  a  yoang  Lord  Byron  abasing  me,  of 
whose  circamstanoes  he  knov^s  nothing,  for  endeavoring  to 
wratch  ont  a  living  with  my  pen.  God  help  the  bear,  if  hav- 
ing little  else  to  eat,  he  must  not  even  suck  his  own  paws.  I 
can  assure  the  noble  imp  of  fame  it  is  not  my  fault  tliat  I  was 
not  bom  to  a  park  and  X5000  a  year,  aa  it  ia  not  hia  lordship's 
merit,  although  it  may  be  his  great  good  fortune,  that  he  was 
not  bom  to  live  by  his  literary  talents  or  sueceaa.*' — />(/«,  vol. 
iii.  p.  195. — See  also-Correspondenoe  with  Lord  Bvron  Jbtu. 
PP.3U5  398. 

1  "  m  irmion  was  first  printed  it  &  splencnd  quarto,  price 
•ne  gi.inea  and  a  half  Tue  S2000  eopios  of  this  edition  were 
all  d^topoaed  of  ir  \e^  than  a  month,  when  a  second  of  3U00 
copies.  In  8vc.,  was  sent  t«  press.  There  followed  a  third  and 
a  fourth  edition,  each  of  3000,  In  1800 ;  a  fifth  of  9000,  eariy 
b  1810 ;  and  a  sixth  of  3000,  in  two  Tolames,  crown  Sro., 


I  have,  nevertheless,  always  been  of  opinion,  that 
corrections,  however  in  themselves  judicious,  have 
a  bad  effect — after  publication.  An  author  is  nev- 
er so  decidedly  condemned  as  on  his  own  confes* 
sion,  and  may  long  find  apologists  and  partisans, 
until  he  gives  up  his  own  cause.  I  was  nut,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  afford  matter  for  censure  out  ot 
my  own  admissions;  and,  by  good  fortune,  the 
nove'ty  of  the  subject,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  some 
force  and  vivacity  of  description  were  allowed  to 
atone  for  many  imperfections.  Thus  the  second 
experiment  on  the  public  patience,  generally  the 
most  perilous, — ^for  the  public  are  then  most  apt 
to  judge  with  rigor,  what  in  the  first  instance  they 
had  received,  perhaps,  with  imprudent  generosity, 
— was  in  my  case  decidedly  successful  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pass  this  ordeal  favorably,  and  the 
return  of  sales  before  me  makes  the  copies  amoimt 
to  thirty-six  thousand  printed  between  1808  and 
1826,  besides  a  considerable  sale  since  that  period.' 
I  shall  here  pau.9e  upon  the  subject  of  **  Marmion,"  m 
and,  in  a  few  prefatory  words  to  *'  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  the  last  poem  of  mine  which  obtained 
eminent  success,  I  will  continue  the  task  which  I 
have  imposed  on  myself  respecting  the  origin  of 
my  productions. 

Abbotsfo&d,  April,  1830. 

with  twelve  designs  by  Singleton,  before  the  end  of  that  year; 
a  seventh  of  4000,  and  an  eighth  of  5000  copies  8vo.,  in  1611 ; 
a  ninth  of  3000  in  1815  ;  a  tentii  of  500  in  1890 ;  an  eleventh  of 
.WO.  and  a  twelflh  of  SOOO  copies,  in  foolscap,  both  in  183S. 
The  legitimate  sale  in  this  country,  therefore,  down  to  the 
time  of  its  being  included  in  the  first  collective  edition  of  his 
poetical  works,  amounted  to  31,000  ;  and  the  ai^regate  of  that 
sale,  down  to  the  period  at  which  I  am  writing  (May,  1836), 
may  be  stated  at  50,000  copies.  I  presume  it  ia  right  for  me 
to  facilitate  the  task  of  future  historians  of  our  literature  by 
preserving  these  details  as  often  as  I  can.  Such  particnlan 
respecting  many  of  tJie  great  works  even  of  the  last  century, 
are  Already  sought  for  with  vain  regret;  and  I  anticipate  no 
day  when  the  student  of  English  civilization  will  pass  without 
curiosity  the  contemporary  reception  of  the  Tale  of  Floddas 
Fidd."— LocKHART,  Life  ofSeoU,  rol.  iii.  p.  fift. 
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TO    THB 
RIGHT    HONORABLB 

HENRY   LORD   MONTAGU,* 

dbc  dec*  itc* 

THIS  KOMANOX  18   DTBOEIBID  BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

« 

H 19  \t^rdly  to  be  expected,  that  an  Author  vhom  the  Public  have  honored  with  tome  degree  of  ap- 
p/imse,  ehwUd  not  be  again  a  iretpaseer  on  their  kindneee.  Yet  the  Author  ofliABMiov  rniut  be  eup' 
foted  to  fed  some  anxiety  concerning  itt  tucceee,  einee  he  ia  tentible  that  he  hazards,  by  thia  eeconA 
ixtrutiony  any  reputation  which  hie  fir tt  Poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story  turns  upon 
(he  private  adventures  of  a  fictitious  character;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field,  because  the  heroes 
fate  is  connected  with  that  memorable  defeai,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  The  design  of  the  Author 
mt,  if  possible,  to  apprise  his  readers,  at  the  outsft,  of  the  date  of  his  Story,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  manners  of  the  Age  in  which  it  is  laid  Any  Historical  Narrative,  far  more  an  attempt  at  Epic 
composition^  exceeded  his  plan  of  a  Romantic  Tale  ;  yet  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from  the  popularity 
{/The  Lat  of  the  Labt  Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  upon  a 
hnader  seaU^  and  in  the  cowrse  of  a  more  interesting  story,  will  not  be  unaeeeptable  to  the  Public 

The  Poem  ttpens  about  the  commencement  of  August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden,  9tk 
September,  1613. 

1808. 


Itlarmion. 


INTRODTJCTION  TO  CANTO  FIRST. 


TO 
WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  BSa* 

Ashestiel,  Ettridk  Forest 

yoTEMBER*a  fiky  is  chill  and  drear, 
Korember's  leaf  is  red  and  sear : 
Late,  gaoDg  down  the  steepj  linn, 
That  hems  onr  little  garden  in, 
Lov  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 
Tou  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeUe  trill'd  the  streamlet  through : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Tlaoagh  bosh  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 


*  Lonl  MoBtafm  wm  tlwsMoiid  won  of  Henry  Dvke  of  B«^ 
dMch,  by  tho  only  daughter  of  John  last  Dake  of  Mootafv. 

*  For  the  orifin  and  ptogwai  of  Boott*i  aeqaaintanoe  with 
Mk.  Rom.  no  Life,  Tola.  iL  iU   It.  vi.    Part  of  Marmioa 


An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade^ 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed  ;* 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam, 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam; 
Away  hath  pass'd  the  heather-bell 
That  bloom*d  so  rich  on  Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sbter-heights  of  Yair. 
The  eheep,  before  the  pinchiqg  heaven. 
To  sheltered  dale  and  down  are  driven. 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines: 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  withered  sward  and  wintry  sky, 

was  oompowd  at  Mr.  Rom'i  Mat  in  tho  Now  Fonrt, 
▼ol.  iH.  p.  10. 

I  MS. — "  No  longer  now  in  (lowing  red 

The  Etierieke-Fonat  hilb  aio  Qtad.** 
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And  far  beneath  their  smnraer  hill, 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnotfs  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold. 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold ; 
His  dogs,  no  merry  circles  wheel. 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel ; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast, 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 

My  hnps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild. 
As  best  befits  the  mountnin  diild. 
Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanished  flower; 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn, 
And  anxious  ask, — "Will  spring  return, 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  bloesoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  t 

Tea,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower ; 
Agam  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound, 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round, 
And  whfle  you  frolic  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings  ;* 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears. 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  oh  1  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  f 
What  powerfill  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise  ;• 
The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal. 
The  hand  that  grasp'd  the  victor's  steel  ? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shme. 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine  ; 

1  «  The  '  chance  and  change'  of  nature, — ^the  TichBitadet 
which  are  obaerrable  in  the  moral  as  well  aa  the  physical  part 
of  the  aeatioa, — have  given  oecaaion  to  more  exqnisite  poetry 
thun  any  other  genenl  sabject.  The  aathor  had  before  made 
ample  oie  of  the  wntiments  suggested  by  these  topics ;  yet  he 
is  not  satiefied,  bat  begins  again  with  tlie  same  in  his  first  in* 
trodnetion.  The  lines  are  certainly  pleasing :  bat  they  fall,  in 
oar  estimation,  fhr  below  that  beantifiil  simile  of  the  Tweed 
which  he  has  Intiodaoed  into  hia  foimer  poem.  The  Ai,  ac, 
rat  fia\aKai  of  Bfosohos  is,  however,  worlced  ap  again  to  some 
■dTantage  in  the  following  passage; — *To  mate,'  lio.''— 
Monthly  A«v.,  JIfay,  1806. 

*  MS.—"  What  call  awaliens  finm  the  dead 

The  hero's  heart,  the  patriot's  head  f " 

*  MS.—"  Deep  in  each  British  bosom  wrote, 

O  never  be  those  names  forgot  1" 
4  Nelson. 

*  Copenhagen. 

*  MB  — "  Tii«r'd  at  rabjeotion's  oraoking  rein." 


And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom. 
That  slirouds,  O  Prrr,  thy  hallow'd  tomb  I 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
O  never  let  those  names  depart  !* 
Say  to  your  sons, — ^Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave  ;• 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin, 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  feted  thunder's  sound. 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
''  Roll'd,  blazed,  destroyed, — and  was  no  more. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth, 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafhia,*  Trafalgar ; 
Who,  bom  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise ; 
Alas  1  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave, 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave ! 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein,* 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gain'd, 
.  Tlie  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrain'd, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause,'' 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm,  to  aid  the  free 
man's  laws. 

Had'st  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd  of 
power,* 
A  watdiman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  tnmip  had  roused  the  land, 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light, 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone 

T  MS.—"  Show'd  their  bold  seal  a  worthier  caose.*' 
■  Thu  paragraph  was  interpolated  on  the  blank  page  of  tin 
MS.    We  insert  the  lines  as  they  apiiear  there : — 
•  "  O  had  he  lived,  thongb  stfippM  of  power. 
Like  a  lone  watchman  on  tlie  tower, 
His  thrilling  tmmpet  tlirongh  the  land 
Had  wam'd  when  foenien  were  at  band. 
As  by  some  beacon's  lonely  light, 

onr  course  had  steer'd  aright ; 
steady  eoone  had  atser'd  aright 
kept  their  conive  aright 

Hb  single  mind,  anbent  by  fate. 

Had  propp'd  hit  conntiy's  tottering  weight ; 

As  some  <     \^  |  eolonn  left  alone. 

Had  propp'd  onr  tottering  state  and  throne. 
His  strength  had  propp'd  onr  tottering  throne^ 
The  beacon  light  is  qneneh'*!  in  smoke, 
The  warder  fallen,  the  eolanm  broke." 


AS  oy  somi 
I  By  thee  on 
}  Our  steady 
I  Oor  pilots  J 


ight;    1 
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Thj  strength  had  propped  the  tottering  throne : 
Nov  is  the  stately  onlumn  broke, 
Hie  beaoon-figfat  u  qaench*d  in  emoke, 
The  trumpet's  8il7er  soond  is  still. 
Hie  warder  silent  on  the  hill  I 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day,^ 
When  Death,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his  prey, 
With  Palinnre's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood ; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd, 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 
TiU  in  his  fall,  with  fiiteful  sway, 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 
Then  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains, 
One  unpolluted  church  remains^ 
Whose  peaceful  beils  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocnp's  maddening  sound. 
Bat  still,  upon  tKe  haUow'd  day,* 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray ; 
While  fSaith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Prrr,  lies  here  I 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh, 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh; 
Nor  be  thy  requieteat  dumb^ 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb.' 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost, 
When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most ; 
Ifoom  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  deep  with  him  who  sleeps  below : 
And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not  save 
Fhan  error  him  who  owns  this  grave, 

>  MS.—"  r«e  think  how  to  hia  hteM  day." 
s  MS.—"  Bot  idll  upon  the  A«/y  duf.'' 
*  Ia  plaoe  of  this  eoaplet,  and  the  ten  line*  which  follow  it, 
h»  Miginal  MS.  of  Marmion  has  only  the  followiof : — 

"If  geoioahigb  and  jodgment  sonnd. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound, 
And  aU  the  reasoning  powei*  diviao, 
To  ptMCiata,  naolTe.  eombina, 
CoiJd  save  one  mortal  of  the  herd 
From  enor— Fox  had  never  crr'd." 


**  While  Beott  was  oonectinf  a  second  proof  of  the 
vhare  Pitt  and  Fox  aie  lyentioned  together,  at  Stanmore  Priory, 
la  April,  10(f7f  Lord  Abereom  suggested  that  the  compliment 
:•  the  WUf  Btatesmaa  ought  to  be  still  farther  heightened,  and 

'  For  talents  flMuni  nnlimely  lost, 
IFAai  l««t  emflcfei,  aimd  wanted  most,*  Ite. — 

added  aooonUagly .  I  have  heard ,  indeed,  that  they  came 
I  the  Marquis's  own  pen.  Ballaotyne,  however,  from  some 
imdvcneoee,  bad  put  the  sheet  to  press  before  the  revise^  as  it 
ii  called,  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  few  copies  got  abroad 
k  which  tfao  additional  couplets  were  omitted.    A  London 


Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressed. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest 
Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung; 
JTffre,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 
**  AJl  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  *" 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
0,  here  let  prejudice  depart. 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside,^ 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died  I 
When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke^ 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke, 
And  the  firm  Russian's  piurpose  brave. 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave. 
Even  then  dishonor's  peace  he  spumed. 
The  suUied  olive-branch  retum'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
And  nail'd  her  colors  to  the  mast  I 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  fimmess,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honor'd  grave. 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust.* 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd  1 
llieirs  was  no  common  party  race,* 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  Qods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 

journal  (the  Morning  Chronicle)  was  stapid  aad  maUgiiaal 
enough  to  insinuate  that  the  author  had  hia  prasentadon  oopies 
struck  oflT  with  or  without  them,  aooocding  as  they  wen  foi 
Whig  or  Tory  hands.  I  mention  the  circnmstanoe  now  only 
because  I  see  by  a  letter  of  Ueber's  that  Scott  had  thought  it 
woith  his  while  to  contradict  the  absord  chaige  in  the  newe- 
papers  of  the  day." — ^LocxBart,  Life  of  Seott,  vol.  iiL  p.  61. 

*  MS.—"  And  party  passion  doft^d  aside." 

A  "  The  first  epistolary  effusion,  containing  a  thnoody  on 
Nelson.  Pitt,  and  Fox,  exhibits  a  remarkable  failars.  We  ass 
unwilling  to  qnanel  with  a  poet  on  the  score  of  politics ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  lias  cboeen  to  praise  the  laat  of  these 
great  men,  is  mors  likely,  w«  ooneeive,  to  give  ofleoee  to  his 
admirers,  than  the  most  direct  censure.  The  only  deed  for 
which  he  is  praiMd  is  for  having  broken  off*  the  negotiation  foi 
peace ;  and  for  this  act  of  finnness,  it  is  added.  Heaven  r» 
warded  him  with  ■  share  in  the  honored  grave  of  Pitt  I  It  it 
then  said  that  hu  eiron  should  be  forgotten,  and  that  he  died 
a  Briton — a  pretty  plain  insinaation  that,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, he  did  not  live  one ;  and  just  such  an  encomium  as  be 
himself  pronounces  over  the  grave  of  his  villain  hero, 
mion." — ^JsppRBT. 

*  MS. — "  Theirs  was  no  common  eearCtsr  race.' 
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E'er  framed  in  dark  TheesAlian  care, 

Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 

And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky.* 

These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these, 

The  vine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 

Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 

Forerer  tomVd  beneath  the  stone. 

Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride  t— 

The  mighty  chieb  sleep  side  by  side.* 

Drop  upon  Fox's  graye^the  tear. 

Twill  trickle  to  his  riral's  bier ; 

O'er  Pittas  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 

And  Foz'a  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

**  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 

Speak  not  for  thoee  a  separate  doom, 

Whom  Fate  made  Brothers  in  the  tomb ; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  T 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits  i  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  yoiur  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse ; 
Then,  0,  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain  I 
Though  not  unmark'd  from  northern  dime. 
Ye  heard  the  Border  Minstrers  rhyme : 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung ; 
The  Bard  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your  deathless 
names  has  sung. 

Stay  yet,  illusion,  stay  a  while. 
My  wilder'd  fiincy  still  beguile  I 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  pert. 
Ere  half  imloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tear^  e'er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew. 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blooci. 
That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood. 
Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low, 
Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow — 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high, 
In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy ! — 
It  will  not  be — ^it  may  not  last-^ 
The  yision  of  enchanUnent's  past : 

MS.—"  And  form  the  palt  mm«  from  the  sky." 
*'  Reader  I  Kmember  when  thou  wert  u  lad, 
Then  Pitt  waa  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  to  mach. 
His  very  rival  almost  deem'd  liim  snch. 
We,  we  have  aeen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face ; 
Athoa  aad  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  free, 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  iEgein  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 
Bat  where  ate  they— the  rivals !— a  few  feet 
Of  snllen  ear^h  divide  each  winding-eheet. 
How  peaoefal  and  how  powerful  b  *Jie  grave 


Dke  frostwork  in  the  morniDg  ray. 
The  fancied  &bric  melts  away ;' 
Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial-stone. 
And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle,  are  gone ; 
And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 
The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 
The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 
The  fSum  begirt  with  copeewood  wild, 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child, 
Miziog  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run, 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray» 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  tl^reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  xne  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  Ust  the  shrilling  lay. 
With  which  the  milkmaid  cheers  her  way» 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  fidd,  beneath  her  pail. 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale ; 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn, 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn ; 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear,* 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind, 
May  boast  of  book-leam'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  can'st  fitly  teU 
(For  few  hare  read  romanoe  ao  well). 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway ; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  yain ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds^ 
By  warriors  wroi^ht  in  steely  weeds, 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  I^ke 
Enters  Morgana's  fated  house. 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Holds  oonyerse  with  the  unburied  corse  f 
Or  when.  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to  move 


'    Which  hushes  all !  a  calm  nnstonny  wave 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.    The  theme  is  old 
Of '  dast  to  dust ;'  bnt  half  its  tale  ontold  ; 

Time  tempen  not  its  teiron." 

Btron*8  Jl^e  of  Bromu 
S  "  If  bat  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 

Lo !  Fancy's  fairy  frostwork  melts  away.*' 

Roocaa'  Pien»ure»  of  Mtmpff 
*  MS.—"  Thongh  oft  he  stops  to  wonder  still 
That  his  old  legends  have  the  skill 
To  win  so  well  the  attentive  ear. 
Perchance  to  draw  the  sigh  or  tew  " 
>  Bee  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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(  A]m»  that  IswImb  whs  their  lore  1) 
fie  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den, 
And  free  full  aiztj  knight« ;  or  when, 
A  amful  man,  and  unoonfeas'd, 
He  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest, 
And,  alumbering,  aav  the  yision  high, 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eje.' 

Hie  mistiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scom'd  not  sudi  legends  to  prdong: 
They  gleam  through  Spenser's  elfin  dream, 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme ; 
And  Dryden,  'm  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  the  T^hle  Round  agam,' 
Bat  that  a  ribald  King  and  Court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport ; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay, 
Fit  for  their  sools,  a  looser  lay, 
licentioias  satire,  song,  and  play  f 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design,^ 
Ftofined  the  Ood-given  strength,  and  marr'd 
the  lofty  line. 

Warm*d  by  sndi  names,  well  may  we  then, 
Tlwogh  dwindled  sons  of  little  men, 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  lair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  ceU, 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept, 
Ihy  Qenius,  Chivalry,  hath  slept: 
Here  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
T31  he  awake  and  sally  forth, 
On  ventarofus  quest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  his  arms^  with  all  his  train,* 
Shield,  lanee,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  8car( 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 
And  wisard  with  his  wand  of  might, 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells, 
Pore  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  reveal'd ; 
And  Honor,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 
Attention,  with  fiz'd  eye ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear ; 


>  8m  Appaadiz,  Note  B.  •  Ibid.  Note  O. 

*MS. — "  Licentioof  $ong^  lampo&n^  and  play." 
«  MS.—**  The  world  defiaaded  of  the  bold  dedgn, 

And  qaanch'd  the  heroio  I  fire,  and  roarr'd  the 
Pkofaoed  the  heavenly       i     lofty  line." 


'  Pfofaaed  kis  God-gJTen  itrenfth,  and  marr'd  hit  lofty  line." 
*  In  the  MS.  the  rest  of  the  pawi^  itands  as  follows  :— 

•'  Anwnd  him  w«H  with  all  their  |  <^^<'™'' 

(  spells, 

Pm.  Lo^o  whieh  j  Virtue  only  warm. ; 

r  scarce  his  passion  tells  ; 

Mystery,  half  seen  and  half  oonoeal'd  ; 
Avd  Honor,  with  unspotted  shield  ; 


And  gentle  Courtesy ;  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  sufferings  time,  or  death* 
And  Valor,  lion-mettled  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 
Ytene's'  oaks— beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made, 
Of  Ascapart  and  Bevis  bold,* 
And  that  Red  King,*  who,  while  of  old, 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled^ 
Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
ReneVd  such  legendary  strain ; 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  He  of  Qaul, 
That  Amadis  so  fiuned  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil'd  in  fight 
The  Necromaneer's  felon  might ; 
And  well  in  modem  verse  haat  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love  f 
Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albtoo's  elder  day* 


Maxmxon. 


CAMTO  riaaiii 
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Dat  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep,** 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  ChevioVs  mountains  lone : 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep," 
The  loophole  grates,  where  captives  weep, 
Tlie  flaiilring  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone." 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky," 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armor,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 

Attention,  with  ili*d  eye  ;  and  Fear. 
That  loTes  the  tale  sho  shrinks  to  hear; 
And  gentle  Courtesy ;  and  Faith, 
And  Valor  thai  despises  death." 

•  The  New  Forest  in  Hampahire,  andently  so  eallad. 

f  See  Appendix,     ote  D. 

•  William  Rnfns. 

•  Partenopei  de  Sloi*,  a  poem,  by  W.  S.  Roes,  Esq.,  WM 
published  in  1808. — Ed. 

Bee  Appendix,  Note  E.  Ibid.  Note  F. 

n  In  the  MS.  the  fint  line  has  "  Aoarf  k«ep ;"  tha  foimk 
"  donjon  tterp  ;"  the  seventh  "  ruddy  lustre." 

u  MS.— "  Eastern  sky." 
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Flash*d  back  agiun  the  western  blaze,' 
Id  lines  oi  datiling  light 

IL 

Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gaj, 
^ovr  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search 

The  Castle  gates  were  barr'd ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  liis  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along, 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

IIL 
A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears, 
0*er  Homcliff-hill  a  pliuup*  of  spean% 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay ; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  closed  the  Castle  barricade, 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  wam'd  the  Captain  in  the  hall. 
For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschaL 

IV. 

**  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  Uie  doe, 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot :' 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below  I" 
Then  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarr'd, 

1  "  Evening  blaze.** 

*  This  word  properly  applies  to  a  flight  of  water-fowl ;  Dot 
b  applied,  by  analogj,  to  a  body  of  horse. 

"  There  is  a  knight  of  the  North  Conntry, 
Which  leads  a  lusty  plump  of  spearv." 

Fiodden  Field, 

MS.—"  A  wdeeme  shot.*' 

*  MS. — "  On  his  brown  cheek  an  aznro  scar 
Bora  token  true  of  Bosworth  war." 


Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guimd, 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr^d 
And  let  the  drawbridge  £bJL 

V, 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode^ 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trode, 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddlebow ; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been ; 
The  scar  on  his  brown  dieek  reveai'd* 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire. 
Showed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  hre ; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare, 
His  tliick  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there. 

But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  of  limit 
Show'd  liim  no  carpet  knight  so  trim, 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim. 

In  camps  a  leader  sage.* 

VL 

Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel. 

In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel  ;* 

But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 

Was  all  with  bumish'd  gold  emboss'd: 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hover'd  on  her  nest, 

With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 

E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  ^eld, 

Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field : 

Tlie  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

E&i)ii  ctrdts  at  me,  to  1)eat1»  In  Xiifi^V 

Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein ; 

Blue  ribbons  deck'd  his  arching  mane ; 

The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 

W^as  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

VIL 

Behind  Iiim  rode  two  gallant  squires, 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  aires ; 
They  bum'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-hOrse  tame, 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 

•  "  Marmion  is  to  Deloraine  what  Tom  Jones  is  to  JosCiih 
Andrews :  the  varnish  of  higher  breeding  nowhere  diminisbea 
the  prominence  of  the  features ;  and  the  minion  of  a  king  is 
as  light  and  sinewy  a  cavalier  as  the  Borderer — rather  lea 
ferocioos— more  wicked,  not  less  fit  for  the  hero  of  a  ballad, 
and  ranch  more  so  for  the  hero  of  a  r^nlar  poem." — GEORttl 
Ellis. 

•  See  Appendix.  Note  O. 
T  i'M.  Note  H. 
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And  lightlj  bear  the  ring  away ; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored, 
Ooold  dance  in  hall,  and  carye  at  board, 
And  frame  lore-ditties  passing  rare^ 
And  six^  them  to  a  lady  fieur. 


vriL 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  th^  backs, 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe : 
They  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong,' 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Htm  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four, 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore ; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Plntter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 
Where,  blazoned  sable,  as  before, 
The  towering  fidcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Lut,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 
hi  hosea  black,  and  jerkins  blue, 
With  frdoons  broider'd  on  each  breast, 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood ; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend, 
And  far  a  doth-yard  shaft  could  send ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quiyers  mug. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Sbow'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 

Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  (airly  arm*d,  and  ordei^d  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
"Wixh  musket,  pike,  and  morion, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmlon,   * 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome-shot  prepared : 
Eater'd  the  train,  and  such  a  dang,* 
As  then  through  all  his  tuijrets  rang. 

Old  Korham  neyer  heard* 


The  guards  their  mcMric^-pikes  adyanced, 
The  trumpets  flonriah'd  braye, 

•  MB.—  '  One  bon  Loid  Mannlon's  lance  wo  itrong, 

Tmc  ltd  bia  iiim|iter-aralei  a!oiig, 
Th»  third  hk  palfrey,  when  at  need." 

*  MS. — *'  And  when  he  eater'd,  rach  a  olang 

As  throni^  the  echoing  tQireta  rang.'* 

I  M  Yhit  Boit  pietaieeqne  of  all  poeta,  Homer,  is  fVequently 
■bate,  ta  the  Btmoet  degree,  in  tlie  description  of  the  divans 
of  his  peoooagsa.    These  pailiealan,  often 
IS 


The  camion  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gaye. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound, 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  crossed  the  court. 

He  scattered  angels  round. 
"  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion  1 

Stout  heart,  aqd  open  hand  1 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  \" 

Two  pursuiyants,  whom  tabarts  dedc, 
With  silyer  scutcheon  round  their  nec^ 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone, 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  haiVd  Lord  Marmion  :* 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Foutenaye,         ' 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  :* 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite, 
Gaye  them  a  chain  of  twelye  marks*  weighty 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
''Now,  largesse,  largesse,*  Lord  Marmion, 

Enight  of  the  crest  of  gold  I 
A  blazon'd  shield,  in  batUe  won, 

Ne*er  guarded  heart  so  bold.** 

xn. 

They  marshall'd  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpetrcall. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
— *'  Room,  lordlings,  room  for  Lord  Marmiao, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  1 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  yainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  stroya 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand : 
To  him  he  lost  his  lady-loye. 

And  to  the  King  his  land. 
Ourselyes  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield,* 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
We  saw  the  yictor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reyers^d. 


Inconslderabla  in  themselves,  have  the  effect  of  giving  troth 
and  identity  to  the  picture,  and  assist  the  mind  in  realizing 
the  scenes,  m  a  degree  which  no  general  description  coald 
suggest ;  nor  oonld  we  so  completely  enter  the  Castle  with 
Lord  Marmion,  were  any  circnnutances  of  the  deseriptioa 
omitted." — British  Critie, 


*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  L 

•  MS.—"  aeavo  his  shield." 


ft  Ibid,  Note  R 
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HiB  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 

XV. 

• 

Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight  1 

The  Captam  mark'd  his  alter'd  look, 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 

For  him  who  oonquer'd  in  the  I'ight, 

A  mighty  wassail-bowl  he  took, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  I" 

And  crown'd  it  high  in  wine. 

4 

"Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Mannion : 

XHL 

But  first  I  pray  thee  fair,* 

Then  stepped  to  meet  tlmt  noble  Lord. 

Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold,' 

That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine, 

Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  f 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold.* 

When  laflt  in  Raby  towers  we  met, 

He  led  Lord  Marmion^  the  deas, 

The  boy  I  doaely  eyed. 

Raised  o*er  the  pavement  high, 

And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  wet^ 

And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide : 

They  feasted  full  and  high : 

His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 

The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 

To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand,* 

Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  fend, 

Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 

'*I{ou)    the  fierce    TkirtoaUs,    and  Ridleye 

But  meeter  seemed  for  lady  £ur. 

0   aU^ 

To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair, 

\              StotU  ^V^llim(md91Dick, 

Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare^ 

And  Hardriding  Diek^ 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 

And  Hughie  of  Hawdon^   and   Will  o'   the 

His  skm  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

Wall, 

HLs  bosom — ^when  he  sigh'd. 

ffave  set  an  Sir  Albany  Featherstonhaugh, 

The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

And  taken  hie  life  at  the  J)eadman*9-9haw*^ 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride  I 

Scantily  Lord  Marmion's  ear  could  brook 

Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay ; 

To  serve  in  lady's  bower  f 

Tet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took, 

Or  was  tlie  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay : 

A  gentle  paramour )" 

For  lady's  suit^  and  minstrel's  strain, 

By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  yaia 

XVL 

A 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest ; 

He  roU'd  his  kindling  eye. 

XTV. 

With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppress'd, 

**  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,*'  Heron  says, 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply: 

"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 

"  That  boy  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair» 

I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 

More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wouldst  leam, 

Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust, 

I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfam  :* 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 

Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say, 

Seldom  has  pass'd  a  week  but  giust 

Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 

Or  feats  of  arms  befell : 

Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to  day  t 

The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed ; 

Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sage. 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear ; — 

Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage  T— 

Saint  George  1  a  stirring  life  tliey  lead. 

He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 

That  have  such  neighbors  near. 

Whisper'd  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame.* 

Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space, 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn ; 

xvn. 

I  pray  you,  for  your  lady's  grace  V* 

Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  taunt, 

Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stem. 

Careless  the  Knig^ht  replied,* 

*  Bee  Appendix.  Note  L.                      *  Ibid.  Note  M. 

Is  come,  I  ween,  of  lineage  high, 

MS.—"  And  let  me  pray  thee  fair." 

And  of  thy  lady's  kin. 

MS.—'*  Tomb  a  shield  or  sharp  a  brand." 

That  yoDth,  so  like  a  paramonr, 

•  MS.—"  Lord  Marmion  ill  snch  jest  ooutd  brook. 

Who  wept  for  shame  and  pride, 

He  roU'dhii  kindling  eye; 

Was  erst,  in  Wilton's  lordly  bower 

Fiz'd  on  the  Knight  his  dark  hanght  look, 

Sir  Ralph  de  Wilton's  bride/  " 

And  answer*d  stem  and  high  : 

•  See  Note  8  B,  canto  ii.  stanxa  1. 

*  That  page  thon  didst  so  closely  eye, 

'  MS.— «*  Whbper'd  sbange  thing*  of  Uen»'s  daoML 

So  fair  of  hand  and  ekin. 

a  MS.—"  The  Captain  gay  KpU«l." 
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"  No  bird,  whose  feathers  gaylj  flaiint» 

Or  fiiar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide ; 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest, 

Norham  is  grim  and  grated  dose, 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least" 

Hemm*d  in  by  battlement  and  fosse, 

And  many  a  darksome  tower ; 

XXL 

And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space, 

To  tr.y. '  vJiberty  and  light, 

And  pass'd  his  hand  across  his  face. 

In  itar  Qneen  Margaret's  bower 

— '^  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want^ 

We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hard, 

But  ill  may  spare  a  piu-suivant. 

Oar  falcon  on  our  glove ; 

The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 

But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  bani^ 

Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side: 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  f 

And  though  a  biahop  built  this  fort, 

Let  the  wild  ialcon  soar  her  swing, 

Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 

Shell  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing." — * 

Even  our  gtxxl  chaplain,  as  I  ween. 

Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen : 

xvra. 

The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 

'Nay,  if  with  Royal  James's  bride 

Upon  one  stinted  meal  a>day ; 

The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide, 

So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle, 

Behold  me  here  a  messenger, 

And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while. 

Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear ; 

Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide, 

For,  to  the  Scottish  court  addrc^w'd, 

Th  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride ; 

I  journey  at  our  King's  behest, 

Tlie  priest  of  Shoreswood* — he  could  rem 

And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 

The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train ; 

For  me,  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 

But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 

I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 

W  ill  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawL 

James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 

Friar  John  of  Tillniuuth  were  the  man 

Wsrbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 

A  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 

Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 

A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower. 

Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power. 

He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 

What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower." — ' 

In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 

Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood 

XIX 

But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls, 

"For  sach-like  need,  my -lord,  I  trow, 

Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  waUi, 

Iforham  can  find  you  guides  enow ; 

Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bode, 

For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  far, 

Li  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 

On  Soottiah  g^und,  as  to  Dunbar ; 

To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 

Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's  ale, 

Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife ; 

And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 

And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 

Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 

And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods." — * 

The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore^ 

That,  if  again  he  venture  o'er, 

XX 

He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 

*5ow,  m  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion  cried, 

Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know ; 

"Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride. 

Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  (Cfk* 

A  bett^  guard  I  would  not  lark, 

Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back ; 

xxn. 

Bat,  aa  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

Yoimg  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 

A  friendly  messenger,  to  know, 

Carved  to  his  uncle  and  tbat  lord. 

Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far, 

And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 

Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 

"  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one. 

The  sight  of  plundering  Border  spears 

If  harm  sliould  hap  to  brother  Joha 

Uigfat  justify  suspicious  fears, 

He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach : 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 

Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 

A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide ; 

And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 

>  m.— "  SJie'U  stoop  ag&in  when  Und  Iwr  wing.** 

*  Sm  Appendix,  Note  O. 

*  tf«e  Appendix,  Note  N. 

•  Ibid.  Kolo  P. 
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None  can  a  loBtier  carol  bairl, 

The  needfuUest  amoog^  us  all, 

When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 

And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide. 

And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 

A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 

The  vow*d  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude, 

May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 

Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 

In  chimney-comer  snore  his  fill, 

Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill : 

Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one, 

Will  better  guide  Lord  ManaioiiL'* — 

•Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  "by  my  £a.y, 

Well  hast  thou  spoke ;  say  forth  thy  say."— 

XXIIL 
"  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come, 
From  Salem  firsts  and  last  from  Rome; 
One,  that  hath  kissed  the  Uessed  tomb^ 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine, 
In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 
On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been. 
Where  Noah*s  ark  may  yet  be  seen ; 
By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 
Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod ; 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law 
'Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 
He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle-shell. 
Of  fiiir  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  at  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod,' 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie*  retired  to  God.* 

XXIV. 

"To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  merry, 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  for  shrines  beyond  the  Forth ; 
little  he  eats^  and  long  will  wake. 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale ; 
But)  when  our  John  hath  quaff 'd  his  ale, 
Ab  little  as  the  wind  that  blows^ 

>  M8.~"  And  of  tlw  oUve*i  thtuied  cell." 

*  MS.—"  Retired  to  God  St.  Romlie.'* 

*  Pee  Appeiidiz,  Note  U. 

«  MS. — **  And  with  metheglin  warm'd  hit  noee, 
As  little  at,*'  &e. 

*  "  This  poem  hu  favlti  of  too  great  maftnte^e  to  be  pe— d 
witlioot  DOtioe.  There  it  a  debadng  lowneM  and  vvlgarity  in 
tome  paaafea,  which  we  think  muit  be  oflTenriTe  to  every 
•nder  of  delicacy,  and  which  are  not,  for  the  moit  part,  re- 

by  any  rigat  tti  piotonaqne  efl'ect.   The  venieon  paatiea, 


And  warms  itself  against  his  nose,* 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goea."— ^ 

XXV. 

**  Gramercy  T  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
«FuU  loth  were  I,  that  Friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me. 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
If  this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 

From  hence  to  Holy 'Rood, 
Like  his  good  saint,  Fll  pay  his  meed, 
Instead  of  cockle-shell,  or  bead. 

With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill, 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest» 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way."— 

XXVL 

"Ah!  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

**  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'en  more 

Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 

Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 

And  shrinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 

Last  night  we  Usten'd  at  his  cell ; 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to  tell. 

He  murmur'd  on  till  mom,  howe'er 

No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 

Sometimes  I  tliought  I  heard  it  plain, 

As  other  voices  spoke  again. 

I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not — 

Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 

No  conscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong. 

Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 

Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds." — * 

xxvn. 

— "  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion ;  "l»y  my  jBay, 
This  man  Bhall  guide  me  on  my  way. 
Although  tlie  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company. 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  Palmer^  to  the  Castle-halL" 
The  summon'd  Pabner  came  in  place ; 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  face ; 

we  think,  are  of  this  deecripUon ;  and  thia  eonunoBOimtlra  «if 
Sir  Hof b  Hefou'e  uoopen,  who 

*  Have  drunk  the  monki  of  St.  BotJian'i  ale,'  tto. 

The  long  accoant  of  Friar  John,  though  not  without  merit, 
offends  in  tiie  Rame  sort,  nor  can  we  easily  conceive,  how  any 
one  could  venture,  in  a  icriout  poem,  to  epeak  of 

'     •  the  wind  that  blows, 
And  warm*  itself  against  hu  im««.'  ''— JBmiBT. 
•  See  Appendix,  Koto  R.  '  Ibiil.  Koto  S. 


0AHTO  I. 


MARMION. 


Tn  his  black  mantle  was  lie  dad, 
With  Peter*8  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 

On  his  broad  ahoulders  wrought ; 
Hie  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 
The  crucifix  around  his  neck 

Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
Stafi^  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore ; 
The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
^oVd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  land.' 

xxvni 

When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall, 

Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall, 

Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal. 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait, 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state, 
And  fronted  Maimion  where  he  sate,* 

As  he  his  peer  had  buen. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  1 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile, 

His  eye  looVd  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch  I  the  mother  that  him  bare, 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
hi  hi'9  wan  face,  and  sun-bum'd  hair, 

She  bad  not  known  her  child. 
I>snger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face,* 
And  want  can  quendi  the  eye's  bright  grace^ 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall,* 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  alL 

XXIX. 
Lord  Biarmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
lie  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide,* 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  lus  guide. 
*But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fiur  St.  Andrews  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 

I  "  TVe  fint  piMMifient  of  the  mytterioiM  Msmt  b  landA- 
Mi.>*-JBrruT. 
"  M8.~"  Aod  near  Lord  Marmion  took  hb  teat." 

*  Mfl.— "  Raid  toil  can  alter  form  and  face, 

t  ranghea  yonthfVil  graoo, 

^^  ""^  ""  ( dJII™'**  ( "^  ^y-  *»^«'**' 

*  MB.— ^'  Happy  whom  dodo  tnek  wotg  befalK" 

*  Mib-^*  flo  ho  w«aU  riit  with  aaoniiig  tide.*' 


ft 


From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound  ;* 
Thence  to  Sabt  Fillan's  blessed  well, 
Whose  spring  can  phrensied  dreams  dispel, 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore  :^ 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Gould  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  T 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleeps 
Wliere  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep. 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  ^Eur  good  rest. 
The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest,* 

Who  drain'd  it  merrHy ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  pass'd  it  by. 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  oourteonaly. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o'er; 
It  hush'd  the  merry  wassel  roar,* 

The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  naught  was  heard, 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard. 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXL 
With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose : 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 
Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done 
(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John),'" 
And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their 

last, 
On  rich  substantial  repast. 
Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horae : 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course : 
Between  the  Baron  and  his  host, 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost : 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid» 
Solemn  excuse  the  Oaptain  made. 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  pas8*d 
That  noble  train,  their  Lord  the  last. 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call'; 
Thunder'd  the  cannon  from  the  wall. 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore ; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow, 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar ; 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  T.  ^  Ibid.  Note  U. 

*  MS. — **  The  cap  pawM  round  among  the  rart. 

*  MS.—**  Soon  died  the  merry  waMel  roar." 

i>  "  In  Catholic  countries,  in  older  to  reconcile  the  ploatom 
of  the  great  wiih  the  olnervaoces  of  religion,  it  waji  oommoB, 
when  a  party  wae  bent  for  the  chaie,  to  celebrate  m-ui,  abridged 
and  ouinied  of  iu  ritee.  called  a  hanting-maw,  the  brevity  of 
wljich  waa  licMgned  to  eorrespoml  with  the  imiiaiienoo  of  the 
andiraoe."— Ar«e«  to  «*  Ths  JSMbL*'    AVw  F^U 
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Till  they  roll*d  forth  upon  the  air,* 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


JHarmton. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SECOND. 


TO  THE 
REV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.  M. 

AthestUl,  JSttrick  Forest 

Tne  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 

Where  flouriah'd  once  a  forest  fiair,' 

When  these  waste  glens  with  copae  were  lined, 

And  peopled  with  Uie  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  Tliom — ^perchance  whose  pricklj  spears 

Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 

Wliile  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 

Ton  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 

Tlie  changes  of  his  parent  dell,* 

Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now. 

Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough ; 

Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 

A  thousand  mingled  brandies  made ; 

How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 

How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock. 

And  tlirough  the  foliage  ehow'd  his  head. 

With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red ; 

Wliat  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 

O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 

In  every  breeze  wliat  aspens  shook, 

What  alders  shaded  every  brook  I 

**  Here,  in  my  shade,**  metliinks  he'd  say, 
**  The  mighty  stag  at  noon-tide  lay : 
The  wolf  Fve  seen,  a  fiercer  game 
(llie  neighboring  dingle  bears  his  name). 
With  lurdiing  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop,  against  tlie  moon  to  howl; 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set. 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet ; 

>  MS.—"  Slow  they  roll'd  forth  apon  Um  air." 

*  Se«  Appendix,  Note  V. 

*  "The  second  epbtle opens  a^n  with  'chanoe and  change;' 
ant  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mode  In  wliich  it  is  introdooed 
m  new  and  poetical.  The  comparison  of  Etirick  Forest,  now 
0|wn  and  naked,  with  the  irtate  In  which  it  once  was— covered 
«vith  wood,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  rojral  hunt,  and  the  refnge 
of  darinf  ontlrws — leads  the  poet  to  Imagine  an  ancient  thorn 
gifted  with  the  powen  of  reason,  and  relating  the  varioos 
soenei  which  it  has  witneasad  daring  a  period  of  three  hundred 
irean.  A  melancholy  train  of  fancy  is  naturally  anoonnged 
by  ifao  Idea."— JVeiUA/y  fteoteie. 


While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by,  through  gay  green- wood. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's*  riven  tower, 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power : 
A  thou.sand  vassals  muster'd  round. 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound; 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent, 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent ; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk, 
And  falc'ners  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 
And  foresters,  in  green-wood  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gazehounds  grim. 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's*  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey, 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  botmds  amain. 
As  iast  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain ; 
Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below ; 
While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply. 
To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunter's  cry. 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely.*' 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow.' 
But  not  more  blithe  than  silvan  court, 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean  our  game, 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriott,  was  the  sam& 
Remember 'st  thou  my  greyhounds  true  1 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew, 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 
In  Classic  and  in  Gotliic  lore : 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene. 
And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along, 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill  !• 
No  longer,  from  thy  moimtains  dun, 

*  Monntain-aah. 

MS. — "  Mow  broad  the  ash  his  shadows  flnng, 
How  to  the  rack  the  rowan  clang.*' 

•  Bee  Notes  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Mlostrri. 

*  Slowhoond. 

'  The  Tale  of  the  Outlaw  Murray,  who  held  out  Newaik 
Castle  and  Bttrick  Fomt  against  the  King,  may  be  found  ii 
the  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i.  In  the  Maefariaae  MB.,  among 
other  causes  of  James  the  FifUi's  charter  to  the  bnigfa  of  Sel- 
kirk, is  mentioned,  that  the  oitixens  assisted  hfcn  to  sappsea 
this  dangerous  outlaw. 

•  A  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buoeleneh  on  tha  Yanow,  fai  |^ 
tticfc  Fonat    Seo  Noiaa  to  the  Lay  of  tha  f^ut  WMtmL 


OASTO  L 


MABMiON. 


9* 


Hie  Teoman  hears  the  well-known  g^on. 
And  while  his  honest  heart  glows  warm. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  fivm. 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 
And  drinks,  "The  Chieftain  of  the  HiUsr 
No  fairj  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers, 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers, 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 
Bj  moonlight  dance  on  Carterhangh ; 
No  youthful  Baron's  left  to  grace 
The  Forest-Sheriff's  lonely  chase, 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  majesty  of  Oberon ;' 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  &ce 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace ;' 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere  given, 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  Heaven, 
She  ooold  not  glide  aloog  tlie  air, 
With  ff>rm  more  light,  or  face  more  lair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafcn'd  ear 
Grows  quick  that  lady's  step  to  hear ; 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not, 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphans'  meal ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread, 
Hie  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair, — ^which  hills  so  closely  bind, 
Scsrce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find. 
Though  much  he  fi-et,  and  chafe,  and  toil, 
Tin  all  his  eddying  currents  boil,-^ 
Her  long-descended  lord*  is  gone, 
And  left  ns  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys,* 
Companioos  of  my  mountain  joys. 
Just  at  the  age  'twizt  boy  and  youth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight 
They  press'd  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  cslTd  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !* 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak ; 
And  I  hare  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  years, 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah,  happy  boys  I  such  feelings  pure, 
Fhey  wfll  not,  cannot,  long  endure ; 


Ifr.  MnrioCt  WW  gpfOTot  to  th*  yoanf  nobleman  hera 
d  idad  to,  GenfD  Bevy,  Lord  Scott,  nn  to  Chiries,  Esri  of 
Duikeith  (aftarvaids  Dnlce  of  Bnceleneh  and  ftnewieheiij), 
MM  wiw  died  early  in  1806L— flee  lift  $f  Scottf  toI.  iii. 

*Tbe  ftw Mxt  Uaee  on  Harriet,  Gonntew  of  Dallkeitli,  af> 
rfsvaide  Dmdmm  of  Bnceleacli,  w««  not  in  tKe  oiigiBal  MS. 

*  Tlie  late  Afexandcr  Pringfo,  Biq.,  of  Wbytbanli—wlMee 
hnaCilU  Mat  of  tlie  Yair  tiande  on  the  Tweed,  aboat  two 
«iee  below  AeiMsdel,  tiM  tben  laeldeDee  of  the  poeC 

«  Tho  one  of  Mr.  NB|1e  of  Wkytboak. 


Coodenm'd  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide. 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 
For  Fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 
And  Passi(Mi  ply  the  sail  and  oar.* 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come. 
When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb, 
And  you  will  think  right  frequently. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh, 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent, 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest, 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress'd. 
Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toils, 
And  stifled  soon  bv  mental  broils , 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 
By  lone  St  Mary's  silent  lake  ;^ 
Thou  khow'st  it  well, — ^nor  fen,  nor 

sedge. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge  ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand' 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hiirs  huge  outline  you  may  view  f 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there. 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattcr'd  pine 
Yet  even  tlii^nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour : 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy, 
"Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might 

dwell ; 
niere's  nothing  loft  to  flmc3r's  gness, 

*  Thcie  b,  on  a  high  mountainone  ridge  abore  the  fari 
Aeheetiel,  a  fotm  eallMl  WaUaoe'e  Timoh. 

•  MS.—"  And  foutk  wkaU  ply  the  odl  and  oar.' 
T  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 

•  MB.—"  At  onoe  npon  the  j  '^  \  brink ; 

And  jnst  %  line  0/pdMjf  eand.'* 

*  MS.—"  Far  traced  upon  the  lake  yon  view 


The  hilb*  |  ^^  |  lidM  and  eombie  kp» 
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Yoa  see  that  all  is  loneliness: 
And  silence  aids — ^though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep, 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 
Your  horse's  hoof-trcad  sounds  too  rude. 
So  stilly  IB  the  solitude. 

Naught  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 
For  thot^h,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low,' 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallowed  soil,  , 

The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil, 
And,  dying,  bids  his  hones  be  laid, 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions'  sirife,' 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life, 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage, 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age.* 
Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day. 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side, 
To  say,  "  Thus  pleasures  fade  away ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  d«cay, 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray ;" 
Tlien  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruined  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  Flower : 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard. 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings, 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
Twcre  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave, 
To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave ; 
That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are  thrust 
From  comjiany  of  holy  dust  ;* 
On  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines — 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines) — 
Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar, 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore ;        • 
And  mark  the  wild-swans  mount  the  gale, 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail,* 
And  ever  stoop  again  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave ; 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail, 

I  Bee  Appendix.  Vote  X. 

I  "  A  few  of  the  linei  which  follow  hmtha  m  trae  r  ipMt 
»f  pea*!e  and  repoee,  m  even  the  simple  ■tndni  of  oor 

*  "  And  mty  *t  teat  mj  weaiy  afe 
Find  o«t  the  peaceful  hermitafe 
The  haitj  gown  sod  moMjr  oeU, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightl  j  ipeH 
<^>f  evcrj  atar  that  heaven  doth  show. 


Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 

And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire ; 

There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay, 

TiU  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway,* 

And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek; 

I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak, 

And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  was  ooma, 

To  claim  again  his  ancient  home  I 

And  bade  my  busy  fimcy  range. 

To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 

Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  dear'd,* 

And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

But  chief^  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  life 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife^ 
Something  most  matWileas  good  and  wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice ; 
And  deem  each  hour  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Yet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease, 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease: 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war : 
And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Lod^ 

Skene* 
Hiere  eagles  scream  from,  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven. 
Dark  mists  infect  the  sunmier  heaven ; 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  breal^ 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurL 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Divmg,  as  if  oondemn'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cavu. 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell, 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yelL 
And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene. 
Just  on  the. edge,  straining  his  kf:n 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within, 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Oiant's  Orave^ 

And  eveij  herb  that  dp^  the  dew ; 

Till  old  expenenoe  do  attain 

To  lOiDethiof  like  prophetio  itnin/' 

il  PeiififiMi 
«  flee  Appendix,  Note  7. 
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'White  as  the  fiiowy  ehsigei^B  iail» 
Bribes  down  the  poM  of  Moffiitdale. 

JCarriotty  thj  harp,  od  Ibis  strong, 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung :' 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  sbalt  knov 
Of  HoM  myaterious  Han  of  Woe, 


iStarmtcn. 


OAMTO  8E0ONIX 


C^e  CanbeKt. 


Tbb  hreeze,  which  swept  awaj  the  amofce, 

Roond  Norham  Castle  roll'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillerj  spoke, 
With  lightning-flftah  and  thunder-stroke. 

As  Mamuon  left  the  Hold. 
It  CDrl'd  not  Tweed  alooe,  that  breexe. 
For,  fsr  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

It  freahljr  blew,  and  strong, 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  clobter*d  pile,* 
Bound  to  St  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle,* 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
CpoQ  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  danring  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh'd  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  their  hoDor'd  freight ; 
For,  oQ  the  dedc,  in  chair  of  state, 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 
With  fire  fair  nnns»  the  galley  graced. 

n. 

Twaa  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 
like  birda  escaped  to  green-wood  shades^ 

Their  first  Higlit  from  the  cage, 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too^ 
For  an  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  yiew, 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelliqg  sail, 

WiUi  many  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale, 

And  would  for  terror  pray ; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog,  nig^ 
His  sound  Uack  head,  and  sparkling  eye^ 

1  Im  Tama  balhds  br  Mr.  Mairioct,  fai  ths  «h  ToL  of  tlM 
•  awApp— H¥,yoto»A.  •Iliid,]r«li9B. 
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Reared  o*er  the  foaming  sptay ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Bisorder'd  by  the  sununer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair  tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there, 
Save  two^  who  ill  might  pleasure  share,-^ 
The  Abbess,  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

m. 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne*er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  ali 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower,* 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint^ 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost 
With  ivory  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  Convent's  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest 

IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reform'd  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare ; 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere. 
Had  early  quench'd  the  light  of  youth, 
But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth ; 
Though  vain  of  her  religious  sway, 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell, 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summoned  to  Lindisfame,  she  came, 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old, 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict, 


''   rwM  «A«  (JUigsTS  bat  sapb • 
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On  two  apostates  from  the  faith, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Naught  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair ; 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofess^d, 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'd. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonored  fled. 
Her  kinaman  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land : 
Herself^  almost  heart-broken  now, 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  tow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom. 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither'd  bloom. 

VL 
She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow, 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  below ; 
Nay,  seemed,  so  fix'd  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — ^'twas  seeming  all— 
Far  other  scenes  her  thoughts  recall, — 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare, 
Nor  waves,  nor  breezes  murmur'd  there ; 
There  saw  she,  w^ere  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand. 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackals  come, 

To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. 

See  what  a  woful  look  was  given, 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heavtti  1 

VIL 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd^ 

These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast : 

Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 

That  he,  in  fury  uncontroll'd, 

The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood, 

Before  a  virgm,  fair  and  good. 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  Uie  human  frame. 

Oft  put  tlie  lion's  rage  to  shame ; 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 

Had  practised  with  their  bowl  and  knife, 

Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 

This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 

Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

vm 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  Btrand 
Of  moontainoos  Northumberland ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  haUs,  successive  rise, 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk-Wearmottth  soon  behind  them  lay, 
And  l^emonth's  priory  and  bay ; 
They  niark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 


Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 

They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 

Ru^  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods ; 

Thaj  pass'd  the  tower  of  Widderington,' 

Motlier  of  many  a  valiant  son ; 

At  Coquet-idle  their  beads  they  tell 

To  the  good  Samt  who  own'd  the  cell; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim. 

And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  name ; 

And  next,  they  cross  d  themselves,  to  hear 

Hie  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near, 

Wliere,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roar. 

On  Dunstanborough'a  cavem'd  shore ; 

Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  mark'd  thev 

there. 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 
From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down. 
And  on  the  swelUng  ocean  frown ; 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away, 
And  reached  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain. 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain : 
For,  with  tlie  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day, 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface. 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew, 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  w«U% 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile, 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 

X. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd, 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 

On  ponderous  colimms,  short  and  low. 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  poLuted  aisle  and  shafted  stalk, 

The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  sudi  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas^ 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstana 
WindS)  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
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Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been; 

And  monks  cry,  **  Fye  upon  your  name  1 

Kot  bat  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 

In  wrath,  for  loss  of  silvan  game, 

Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." — 

And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  tlie  saint. 

*  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year, 

And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 

While  laboring  on  our  harbt)r-pier. 

The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 

Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 

Tet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood, 

They  told,  how  in  their  convent-ceU 

likfi  Teteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

■  _ 

The  lovely  Edelfled  ;■ 

XL 

And  how,  of  thousand  snakes^  each  one 

Socn  as  thej  near'd  his  turre.t8  strong, 

Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone^ 

Hie  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song, 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd ; 

And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind. 

Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound, 

Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined. 

Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 

And  made  harmonious  close ; 

They  told,  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  feil. 

Tlien,  answering  from^lie  sandj  shore, 

As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail,* 

Half-drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar, 

And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  fiunt. 

Aoeording  chorus  rose : 

They  do  their  homage  to  the  aainl 

Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 

The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file. 

XIV. 

From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim ; 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fiul. 

Banner,  and  cross,  and  relics  there. 

To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 

To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 

His  body's  resting-place,  of  old, 

And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air, 

How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told  f 

Tliey  echoed  back  the  hymn. 

How,  when  tlie  rude  Dane  bum'd  their  pilii, 

Hie  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 

The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle ; 

Rosh'd  emulously  through  the  flood, 

O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor. 

To  bale  the  bark  to  land ; 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 

OoQspicuona  by  her  veil  and  hood, 

Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bor« 

/Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood. 

They  rested  them  in  fiiir  Melrose ; 

And  bleas'd  them  with  her  hand. 

But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well. 

Not  there  his  relics  might  repose ; 

xn. 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell  L 

Snppooe  we  now  the  welcome  said. 

In  his  stone-coffln  forth  he  rides, 

Suppose  the  Convent  banquet  made : 

A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides^ 

All  through  the  holy  dome, 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glidesi 

Throng  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery. 

Downward  to  Tilmouth  ceU. 

Wherever  yestal  maid  might  pry, 

Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 

Kor  risk  to  meet  tmhallow'd  eye. 

For  southward  did  the  saint  repair ; 

The  stranger  sisters  roam : 

Chester-le-Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 

'liii  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew, 

His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew, 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear ; 

For  there,  even  sunmier  night  is  chill. 

And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 

Then,  having  stray'd  and  gazed  their  fill. 

He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  hist, 

They  closed  around  the  fire ; 

Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  yttust, 

And  all,  in  turn,  essay'd  to  pamt 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear : 

The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 

His  relics  are  in  secret  laid; 

A  bcdy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known, 

But  none  may  know  the  place, 

That  their  saint's  honor  is  their  own. 

Save  of  his  holiest  seirvants  three, 

%^  w^ie 

Deep  Bwom  to  solemn  secreej. 

XllL 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 

How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 

XV. 

Most  menial  service  do  ;* 

Who  msy  his  miracleB  dedare  1 

While  horns  blow  ont  a  note  of  shame. 

Even  Scotland's  dauntless  kfaig,  and  heir 

•t«Appcadbi,VoC0  9O.                    •  Ibid.  Note  8  D. 
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( Althoa^  irith  them  thej  led 

Some  vagne  tradition  go. 

GalvegtaDs,  wild  as  Oceania  gale, 

Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 

And  Lodon'B  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail, 

Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 

And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale)^ 

Were  those,  who  hod  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread-  vault  to  ga 

Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 

Victim  and  executioner 

Edged  Alfi^ed's  fidcbion  on  the  Dane, 

Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 

And  tnni'd  the  Cooqneror  back  again,* 

In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 

When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band. 

From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung; 

He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

Hie  grave-stones  rudely  sculptured  o'er, 

Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 

XVJL 

Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 

But  jGun  Saint  Hilda's  nans  would  learn 

The  mildew-drops  fell  one  by  one, 

If,  on  a  rock,  bj  Dndisfame, 

With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 

Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 

A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain,^ 

The  searbom  beads  that  bear  his  name  :* 

Which*served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 

Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told, 

With  damp  and  darkness  seem'd  to  strive^ 

And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold. 

As  if  it  scaroe  might  keep  alive ; 

Atid  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 

And  yet  it  dimly  serve^  to  show 

A  deaden'd  dang, — A  huge  dim  form, 

The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  stonn* 

And  night  were  closing  round. 

XIX. 

But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 

Tliere,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 

The  nuns  of  Tindisfame  ^i««i«n 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three; 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

xvn. 

The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go. 

On  fa-on  table  lay  i" 

Far  different  was  the  scene  of  woe, 

In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 

Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 

Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray : 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  yault^ 

The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda's,  there, 

Than  the  worst  dungeon  c«1I : 

Sat  for  a  space  with  visnge  bare. 

Old  Colwulf *  built  it,  for  hia  fault, 

Until  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 

In  penitence  to  dwell. 

And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell. 

When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 

The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crowa 

Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess. 

This  den,  which,  chilling  every  senae 

By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dresa^ 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 

Is  l^emouth's  haughty  Prioress,* 

Was  call'd  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale : 

Excluding  air  and  light. 

And  he,  that  Ancient  Han,  whose  sight 

Was,  by  the  prelate  Sezhelm,  made 

Has  long  been  quench'd  by  age's  nighty 

A  place  of  burial  for  such  dead. 

Upon  whose  wrmkled  brow  aJone, 

As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin, 

Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace,  is  ehown. 

Might  not  be  laid  tlie  church  within. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem, — 

Twas  now  a  place  of  pumshment ; 

Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style ; 

Whence  if  so  loud  a  nhriek  were  sent, 

For  sanctity  call'd,  through  the  isle, 

As  reach'd  the  upper  air, 

The  Samt  of  TJndisfame. 

llie  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  said. 

^r^r 

The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

XX. 

Bemoan'd  their  torments  there. 

Before  them  stood  a  guQty  pan-. 

But  though  an  equal  fate  they  share. 

XVllL 

Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile^ 

fier  sex  a  page's  dress  belied ; 

Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Hie  doak  and  doublet  loosely  tied, 

1  Im  Appandix, NotoSO.  t  IMd.  Noto9H.  ■  I1iU.ir«liSI, 

T  m.^*  BwpeBded  br  M  km  dnia. 

«  MB.—**  0MII  M/y  «*«i  a«  gstlMrinff  ilanL** 

A  oRflwt  ihowM  thif  (  ^'^  \  domain." 

'8m  Appendix,  Note  S  K. 
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Obsenred  her  charms  but  ooold  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o^er  her  face  she  drew ; 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  bhie, 
Lord  Marmion's  fidcon  crest. 
Bat»  at  the  Prioress'  command, 
A  Honk  undid  the  silken  band, 

lliat  tied  her  tresses  fair, 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  thejr  spread. 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know, 
Sister  profeas'd  of  FonteTraud, 
Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the  dead. 
For  broken  tows,  and  oonrent  fled. 

XXL 

When  thus  her  &ca  was  given  to  view 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue. 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  thoee  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair). 
Her  look  eompoeed,  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fidl. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
l%at  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
Ton  might  have  thou^t  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrooght  to  the  very  life,  was  there ; 
So  ttill  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fiur.' 

XXIL 

Her  OQOinde  was  a  sordid  soul, 

^ndi  aa  does  murder  for  a  meed*, 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  oontrd, 
Becanse  his  conscience,  seared  and  foul, 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspireeP 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desirea      f 

1 "  Tka  pietai*  of  CosiUoee  before  b«r  jad{«,  though 
lifcowd  thaa  that  of  the  Toyife  of  the  Lady  Abbeai,  ie  not, 
to  Mr  taate,  lo  pleaaiof ;  though  it  has  beauty  of  a  kind  folly 
m  popolar.*'— JarraST. 

'*l  eeot  for  'Marmion,*  beeauae  It  oecamd  to  me  then 
■right  be  a  reMOiblaiMe  between  part  of  *  Parieiaa/  and  a  am- 
flw  eeeiie  in  the  leeond  eaato  of  *  Mamioa.'  I  fev  there  ie, 
iheogh  I  BOYcr  thought  of  it  before,  and  oonkl  hardly  wiih  to 
iiHtale  that  which  ia  inimitable.  I  wiah  you  would  aak  Mr. 
Giftrd  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing  upon  it.  I  had  oom- 
pkled  the  alory  on  the  pasnge  from  Gibbon,  which  Indeed 
leado  to  a  like  seeoe  natarany,  without  a  thought  of  the  lund } 
bat  h  mmm  apon  wm  not  v«it  eoaifortaUy."~X«enl  Bjfram 
p  Mr.  Jtfarr^,  Feb,  3,  1816.— Compara : 


PaiWaa*a  Ibtal 
in  attracted  every  eye- 
Would  ahe  thaa  bear  fate  dooM*d  to4Ut 
Bhe  atood,  i  aaU,  all  pale  aod  aUU, 
The  liTJng  eauae  of  Hugo's  ill ; 

ed,b«tlUtaadwidtv 


Such  tools  the  Tempter  erer  need% 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them  no  viaion'd  terrors  daunt, 
Theff  nighU  no  fimded  spectres  hannti 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base^ 
The  fear  of  death,— alone  finds  place. 
Ttus  wretch  was  dad  in  frock  and  cowL 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl, 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash ; 
WhQe  his  Ate  partner,  standing  near, 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

xxia 

Tet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shrisl^ 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  I 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches^  mvrow,  deep^  and  tall ; 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door, 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
Ia  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  ro6ts»  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress^ 
Two  haggard  mcoks  stood  motionless ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  biasing  torch, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch: 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display'd^ 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 

These  ezecutionerB  were  chose. 

As  men  who  were  with  mankind  lbe% 

And  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 

Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  gnuse^ 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  effiioe 

Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will, 

Not  onoe  had  tum'd  to  either  aido— 
Nor  onoe  did  thoae  aweet  eyelids  cloee. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  raaa, 
Bnt  loond  their  orbs  of  deepeat  blao 
The  cireliog  white  dilated  grew— 
And  there  with  glaasy  gar^  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 
Bnt  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
Bo  iaige  and  alowly  gather'd  alid 
From  the  long  darii  fringe  of  that  hk  Hd. 
It  waa  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  I 
And  thoee  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 
Bneh  dropa  could  fall  from  tinman  eyea. 
To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  aota 
Was  choked  within  her  awelling  throat. 
Yet  aeem'd  in  thai  low  hollow  gnwn 
Her  whole  heert  gushing  in  the  tone." 

Bvaoir'a  ITorJr*,  voL  s.  p.  ITl. 
s  In  aome  looent  editiona  this  word   had  been 
printed  **  inspires.*^    The  M9.  baa  the  comet  line. 
**  Oao  wboee  brute-feeling  ne'er  mtfirM  '* 
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SqqIi  mm  the  Church  adeeted  stiO, 

xxvn. 

As  either  joy'd  in  doiiig  ill. 

*  I  speft  not  to  implore  your  grace,* 

Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain, 

Well  know  I  for  one  minute's  space 

If^  in  her  cause,  thej  wreetled  down 

Successless  might  I  sue : 

Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 

Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain; 

By  strange   device  were  they  brou^t 

For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain. 

there, 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain, 

They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew  not  where. 

Vain  are  your  masses  toa— 

I  listened  to  a  traitor's  tale, 

XXV. 

I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  Ae, 

For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 

To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom. 

A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  endose, 

And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave, 

Ahve,  within  the  tomb;' 

Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 

Bot  stopped,  because  that  woftil  Maid, 

All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave.— 

Oatheriqg  her  powers,  to  speak  essay'd. 

He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  hit. 

Twice  she  essay'd,  and  twice  in  vain ; 

He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 

Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  foreswore, 

Naught  but  imperfect  munnurs  slip 

And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more.— - 

From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip ; 

Tib  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 

Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still, 

But  did  my  fate  and  wiah  agree. 

Yon  seem'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

Twas  ocean's  sweUs  and  fidls ; 

Of  maiden  true  betray'd  for  gold. 

For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me  1 

Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 

A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear, 

XXVIIL 

So  massive  were  the  walls. 

"The  King  approved  his  favorite's  aim ; 

( 

In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claun. 

XXVL 

Whose  fate  with  CUre's  was  plight, 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 

For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fitune 

The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart, 

With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye. 

in  mortal  lists  to  fight. 

And  color  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek. 

Hieir  oaths  are  said. 

A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak,* 

Their  prayers  are  pray'd, 

like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak, 

llieir  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid         x 

By  Autumn's  stormy  sky ; 

niey  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 

And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length, 

And,  hark  1  tlie  throng,  with  thundering  07, 

Still  as  she  spoke  she  gather'd  strength. 

Shout '  Marmion,  Marmion  1  to  the  sky, 

And  srm'd  herself  to  bear.* 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  I' 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 

Sayn^,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide* 

Such  high  resolve  and  constancy. 

When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair.* 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  f 

>  8m  Appendix,  Note  9  M. 

Nor  do  I  ipeak  yonr  praycm  to  gain ; 

*  MS.—**  A  ftebla  and  a  flQttflr*d  itraak. 

For  if  my  penanoa  be  in  Tain, 

LIka  that  with  whioh  tha  monlnft  bnali 

Your  praren  1  cannot  want. 

In  Aatann's  wber  iky." 

Foil  well  I  knew  tlie  chnrch'a  doom. 

*  "  Mr.  B.  haa  jndidouly  oombined  tha  horrora  ^f  tha  pai»> 

What  time  I  left  a  convent's  (loom, 

Wimant  with  a  tcit  beaatifnl  pietare  of  the  oflfendar,  m  aa  to 

To  fly  with  him  I  lored  ; 

half  htan  Iha  fetaictt  which  tha  mtnation  itaelf  mut  naoeMarily 

And  welt  my  folly's  meed  Iw  gav^- 

ixdta;   and  tha  atra^la  of  Comtanoa  to  iiiaak,  bafon  tha 

I  forfeited,  to  be  a  ilaTo, 

fatal  lentanoe,  is  finely  painted."— JfaaCiUjr  Rtnaum, 

All  herr,  and  all  beyond  the  grave, 

«  MS.—"  And  mann'd  henelf  to  bear. 

Anil  faithlesR  hatli  lie  proved  ; 

It  was  a  fearfol  thing  to  tea 

He  saw  another^s  face  more  fair, 

Bneh  M|fh  reMWe  and  conataney, 

He  saw  her  of  broad  lands  tlie  heir, 

In  form  lo  woXi.  and  fair ; 

And  Constance  loved  no  mora — 

£>.'&«  S«fam«r*»  Atm  her  aecemt*  fell. 

Loved  her  no  more,  who.  onee  Heavas*!  hnda 

Bnt  dreadAil  was  her  tale  to  teU,*^ 

Now  a  aeom'd  menial  by  his  sida, 

*  MB.—*'  I  apeak  not  now  to  me  for  fraae, 

Had  waadcr'd  Eaiopeo'ar." 

For  well  I  know  one  minute's  apaoa 

•  MS. — "  Say,  ye  who  preach  the  heavens  deoida 

Yovr  marey  aoi  roe  wonld  gnnt  i 

Whan  in  the  lisu  the  wanion  iMa  ' 
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When,  loyal  in  liis  Idto  aod  faitli. 

Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  booM 

WUUm  found  oTertbrow  or  death. 

Whitening  amid  di^ointed  stones^ 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear  1 

And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty,' 

How  fidae  the  charge,  how  true  he  teH, 

Marvel  such  relioes  here  should  be." 

niis  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 

llien  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 

XXXIL 

•  Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 

Fiz'd  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  av: 

Back  frem  her  shoulders  stream'd  her  hair 

XXIX. 

The  locks  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 

"  Still  was  false  Mamuon's  bridal  staid ; 

Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ;* 

To  Whitby's  conyent  fled  the  maid. 

Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high ; 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 

Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 

>Hol  shifts  she  thusf  King  Henry  cried. 

Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 

*  Sir  liarmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

Appall'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate ; 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 

With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  £ste 

One  way  remained — the  King's  command 

Gaxed  on  the  %ht  mspired  form, 

^nf  Vaiminn  ♦«  ihtk  SU^ttuOl  IadH  t 

And  listen'd  for  the  avenging  storm; 

I  liuger'd  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread ; 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 

No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 

This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear, 

Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given» 

Be  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair, 

Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven :— * 

And,  by  his  druga^  my  rival  fair 

**  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 

Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  {*** 

Bat  iU  the  dastard  kept  liis  oath, 

From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom, 

Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

Of  execution  too,  and  tomb. 

# 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 

XXX. 

Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell  ^ 

**  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tella^ 

The  butcher-work  that  there  befell,* 

Kot  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells, 

When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Bat  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion.' 

Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray'd. 

XXXIH. 

lliis  packet,  to  the  King  convey'd. 

An  hundred  winding  stepe  convey 

Had  giren  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 

That  conclave  to  the  upper  day  f 

Althfflxgb  my  heart  that  instant  broken — 

But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air. 

Kow,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  wiU, 

They  heard  the  ahriekings  of  despair 

fcg  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 

And  many  a  stifled  groan : 

And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  last^ 

With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take 

It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last^ 

'  (Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make), 

And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 

XXXT. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on : 

*  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb^ 

Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone,* 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  1 

They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 

If  Harmion's  late  remorse  should  wake, 

And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 

Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take, 

For  wel£ure  of  a  parting  souL 

That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 

Slow  o^er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 

Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 

Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung ; 

Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  1 

To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roll'd. 

The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends, 

His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told. 

The  ire  of  a  despotic  King 

The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 

Bides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing ; 

But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said ; 

Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep. 

So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 

Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep ; 

The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 

1  The  MB.  wMb    "  Hu  fcfaeraM  reveal'd*  his  hoaat  foiM." 

•  MS. — "  From  that  dark  penanoe  vault  to  daf ." 

«  MS.—"  And,  witkH  of  priMCi'  eni«lt7." 

•  MB.—"  That  night  amid  th«  Tetper'*  awett. 

•  VS.— '•  Stawd  up  }  •■!»*"««    {  from  her  Mkd." 

They  thonght  they  heanl  Cooatantia'a  r«lli 

(  oacsrUng  V 

And  bade  the  mif  htf  bell  to  toll, 

•  8m  Note  2  M  sa  SUaaa  XXV.  Ante,  ^  108. 

For  wellaiv  of  a  iMMiag  aoai." 
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spread  his  broad  noatrSs  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before^  aside,  behind. 
Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the  hind, 
And  quaked  among*  the  monntain  fern, 
To  hear  that  eoond  so  dull  and  stem.' 


itlarmton. 


INTRODUOnON  TO  CANTO  THIRD. 


TO 

WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  ESa.» 

AahetHd,  Mtriek  ForetL 
LiKK  April  morning  donds,  that  pass, 
With  varying  shadow,  o*er  the  grass, 
And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow. 
Life's  checkered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north, 
^ow  in  a  torrent  racing  forth^ 
Kow  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 
Like  breezes  of  the  autimm  day, 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away, 
And  ever  swells  again  as  fiftst, 
When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 
Thus  various,  my  romantic  tlieme 
Flits,  windS)  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
Yet  pleoaed,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
Of  Light  and  Shade's  inconstant  race ; 
Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar, 
Weaving  its  maze  irregular; 
And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
Heaves  its  wild  sigh  through  Autumn  tr^ee; 
Then,  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale, 
Flow  on,  flow  unconfined,  my  Tale  1 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well, 
In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong, 
To  raise  the  desultory  song  ? — * 
Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chime. 
Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme 

1  **  The  loiind  of  the  knell  that  was  rang  for  the  parting  soni 
•f  thia  Tictim  of  aedvetion,  b  described  with  great  force  and 
iBlemnitjr.*  '--JsppitST. 

'*  The  whole  of  this  trial  and  doom  presents  a  high-wrought 
leene  of  horror,  which,  at  the  dose,  rises  almost  to  too  great  a 
pitch."— ^C0(«  Mag.,  March,  1808. 

s  William  Enkine,  Esq..  advocate,  SherifT-depnte  of  the 
Orkneys,  became  a  Judge  of  the  Conrt  of  Session  bjr  the  title 
of  Lord  Kinnedder,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  Aagnst,  169S. 
lie  had  been  from  earir  ronth  the  most  intimate  of  the  Poet's 
friends,  and  his  ohlef  confidant  and  adviser  as  to  all  literary 
eta'.tf^     See  a  notioe  of  his  lito  and  eharactar  by  the  late  Mr. 


To  thy  kind  judgment  seem*d  ezoose 
For  many  an  error  of  the  muse. 
Oft  hast  thou  said,  **  If;  still  misspent. 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent^^ 
Qo,  and  to  tame  thy  wandering  course^ 
Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source ; 
Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom : 
Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 
Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  hefird ; 
From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they  show'd^ 
Choose  honor'd  guide  and  practised  road ; 
Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 
With  harpers  rude  of  barbarous  days. 

"  Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time* 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Bnmswick's  venerable  henrse  t 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 
When  valor  bleeds  for  liberty  ?— 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  with  unrivaird  light  sublime, — 
Tliough  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  flaul. 
Though  banded  Europe  stoodWr  foes,*— 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose  I 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
Forever  quencli'd  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  Chief! — ^it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty' earth. 
Lamented  Chief  I — not  thine  the  power. 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatch'd  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield  t 
Valor  and  skill  'twos  thine  to  try, 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven. 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
Thy  landX  thy  cliildreii's  wrongs  to  feel. 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal  I 
On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 

Hay  Donaldson,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Ecott  contributed  aai 
ra!  paragraphs. — Ed. 

*  M9. — "  Wifl  aonnd  now  lowly,  and  now  higher, 

Irregnlar  to  wake  the  lyre.*' 
«  MS.—**  Thine  hours  to  thrifUess  rhyme  are  lenl." 

*  MB. — "  Dost  then  not  deem  oar  later  ds; 

Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  lay  t 
Hast  thoa  no  elegiac  tone 
To  join  that  oni venal  moan. 
Which  mingled  with  the  battlers  yell. 
Where  venerable  Branswick  fell  1 — 
What !  ndt  a  verw,  a  teav,  a  sigh. 
When  valor  bleeds  for  liberty  V* 
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Per  honored  life  an  honor'd  doee;' 

And  -wben  nrcibreM,  io  time's  tore  cbaqge, 

Hie  hour  of  Oenzuuiy's  revenge, 

W  ksn,  breathing  fury  for  her  eake, 

Sftne  neir  Aiminiue  shall  awake, 

Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 

To  ▼het  his  sword  on  BumswioK's  tomhi* 

*  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero*  teadi, 
Danntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore, 
Hie  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar : 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  Totariea  to  the  shattered  walls, 
Which  the  grim  Turk,  besmeared  with  blood, 
Igaiost  the  Inyincihle  mada  good ; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voioe  could  wake 
Hie  sileDce  of  the  polar  lake. 
When  stubborn  Rusa^  and  metal*d  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd ; 
Or  that,  where  Vengeance  and  Affiight 
Howrd  roond  the  father  of  the  fight^ 
Who  anatch'd,  oo  Alexandria's  sand, 
Hw  conqueror's  wreath,  with  dying  hand.^ 

*0r,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine^ 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulftt4^  the  notes  that  wrung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung 
By  olyer  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Tin  twice  an  hundred  yean  roU'd  o'er ; 
When  she,  the  bold  Enchantress,*  came, 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame  I 
Fnm  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure^ 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure, 
TSn  Avoo  Bwans^  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 


'  For  hooor'd  life  an  honor'd 
Tb*  boon  which  falliog  hcroei  crmva, 
A  loklier'i  death,  a  wurior's  grave. 
Or  if,  whh  moie  eseltinf  twell, 
Of  coB^aerinf  ehiefc  thoa  lov'fli  to  taO, 
Give  to  the  harp  an  aaheard  atrain. 
And  Hog  the  trinmpha  of  tlie  mai»— 
Of  him  the  Red-Cran  hero  teach, 
DsantleM  on  Acre**  blood f  breach, 
And.  worrer  of  trrannio  power, 
Ae  d«  utleH  in  the  Temple**  tower  i 
Alike  to  him,  the  na,  the  cboie, 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar. 
The  feoeral*e  eye;  the  pilot's  art, 
The  ■oldier't  arm,  the  lailor**  beait. 
Or  if  to  touch  raeh  chord  be  thine,"  ba. 

*  **  Seolt  eeemi  to  have  oommonicatad  fragment*  of  the  poen 
tmr  fieety  daring  llie  whole  of  it*  progre**.  As  early  a*  the 
2U  Febroary,  1007,  1  find  Bfn.  Haymaa  acknowledging,  in 
te  name  of  the  Priaoeaaof  Wale*,  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
teiiodaetion  to  Canto  III.,  in  which  oocon  the  tribute  to  her 
myal  Uglmem'e  heroic  fatlier,  mortally  wonndad  the  year 
at  Jeom — a  tribute  *o  grateful  to  her  feeling*  that  ihe 
aftor  enit  the  poet  an  elegant  alTer  raae  m  a 


Awakeniag  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  ShidEspeare  lived  again." 

Thj  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wrosigkig^ 
With  praises  not  to  me  belonging, 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  poweis. 
Wouldst  thou  engage  ray  thriftless  faoura 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey*d, 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind, 
Its  source  conceal'd  or  undefined ;  _ 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infiint  wakes  on  cterth, 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powen^ 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours ; 
Or  whether  fitlier  term*d  the  sway 
Of  habit,  ibnn'd  in  early  day  I 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  confest 
Rules  with  despotio  sway  the  breast^ 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain.* 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why» 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale, 
Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  t 
Hell  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  sea 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weatherbeaten  hind, 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind, 
Whose  tattered  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  dime  and  kindred  speak ; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he  goes. 
And  ^ig]and*B  wealth  around  hun  flows; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  dwell, 

meflMMiai  of  her  thankflilnem  And  about  the  aame  time  the 
Maiohionea*  of  Aberoom  expre**ee  the  delight  with  which  both 
•he  and  her  lord  had  read  the  generon*  verse*  on  Pitt  and  Fos 
in  another  of  tho*e  epiatka."~/.<fi  of  SeoU,  toI.  iii.  p.  9 

*  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

*  Sir  Ralph  AberaNMBby. 

•  Joanna  BaaU(e. 

•  "  Aa  man,  periiapa,  the  moment  of  hi*  hmofti, 

Reoeivee  the  lurking  principle  of  death ; 

The  young  diaeaae,  that  must  subdue  at  length, 

Chow*  with  hi*  growth,  and  Btiengthen*  with  hi*  strength 

Bo,  eaat  and  mingled  with  hi*  very  ftanie, 

The  Blind'*  diseeae,  its  RuLlNO  Pasaioa,  oame ; 

Each  vital  humor  which  should  feed  the  wliol*, 

Boon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul , 

Whatever  waima  the  heart,  or  filk  the  head, 

Aa  the  mind  opena,  and  its  Ainetiona  spread. 

Imagination  pliea  her  daagerooa  art, 

And  poni*  it  all  upon  the  pecoant  part. 

'*  Nature  ita  mother.  Habit  ia  ita  norae; 
Wit,  Spirit,  Faoaltiea,  bnt  make  it  wane ; 
Reason  itaelf  but  give*  it  edge  and  power ; 
Aa  Heaven'*  bleat  beam  tuma  vinegar  more  aour,"  fto. 

Pora's  S»»a^  #•  ^an.— Ba 
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Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdoat  soreeOy 
And  spires  and  forests  interveDe, 
And  the  neat  cottage  peppe  between! 
No  I  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range : 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  graj,  and  Garrj's  lake. 

Thus  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  child, 
Rude  tho^h  they  be,  still  with  the  chima 
Return  the  thou^ts  of  early  tune ; 
And  feelings,  rouaed  in  life's  first  d&y, 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  tlioee  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 
Which  charm'd  my  fiuicy's  wakening  hour.^ 
Though  no  broad  rlyer  swept  aloqg; 
To  ckim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim'd  homage  from  a  ahepheni's  reed ; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
By  the  green  hill  and  dear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 
Where  naked  diflb  were  rudely  piled ; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew,' 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall 
I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  its  round  survey'd ; 
And  still  I  thought  tliat  shatter'd  tower" 
The  mightiest  work  of  human  power: 
And  marvell'd  as  the  aged  hind  • 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd  my  mind. 
Of  forayera,  who,  with  headlong  force, 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  horse, 
Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 
Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue. 
And,  home  returning,  fill'd  the  hail 
With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawL* 
Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang; 
The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang ; 
Methought  grim  features,  seam'd  with  scars, 
Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars, 

'  ■  MS.—"  The  lonely  hill,  the  rocky  tower, 

/That  uaaght  aiienlion't  wakening  hoor." 
•  MS. — "  Recenn  where  the  woodbine  grew.*' 
>  Smailbolm  Tower,  in    Berwiekahira,  the   icene  of  the 
Inthor^i  fnfancy,  is  ritaated  aboat  two  mile*  from  Dryboigh 
ikber. 
«  The  two  next  oovplets  are  not  in  the  MS. 
*•  MS.—"  White  itJU  with  mimio  hoiits  ofshefls, 
Again  my  iport  the  combat  telli — 
Onward  the  Soottitb  Li6n  bore, 
The  gcatlar'd  Soathron  fled  before." 


And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 

Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies'  charms, 

Of  witches*  spells,  of  warriors'  anas : 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  WaUace  wight  and  Bruoe  the  bold; 

Of  later  fialds  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 

The  Scottish  dans,  in  headlong  sway. 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor.* 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display'd ; 

And  onward  still  the  Soottii^  lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  befora* 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace, 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  fiiee, 
That  brig^ten'd  at  our  evening  fire  1 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  gray-hair'd  Sire,'' 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye,  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbors  sought, 
Content  with  equity  unbought  ;* 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest, 
Our  frequent  and  fimiliar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  cotild  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint  ;* 
Alas  I  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke : 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child; 
But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a*  jest. 
Was  still  endived,  beloved,  caress'd. 

For  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  ihxm  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay — On  the  wild  hiU 
Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine. 
But  freely  let  the  woodbme  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine : 
Kay,  my  friend,  nay — Since  oft  thy  prais* 
Hath  given  fresh  vigor  to  my  lays ; 
Sinoe  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 

*  See  note*  on  The  Kve  of  St.  John. 

T  Robert  Seott  of  SandyknowB,  the  grandfather  of  the  Poet. 

*  U|>on  rorisiiig  the  Poena,  it  leems  proper  to  mention  thai 
the  Knee, 

"  Whoae  doom  dieconiing  neighbon  sought. 
Content  with  equity  nnbonght  :'* 
have  been  nnconscionBiy  borrowed  from  a  passage  In  Xhyden' 
beantiful  epintle  to  John  Driden  of  Cliesterton.— 1808.    AM» 
te  Second  Edit. 

*  MS. — "  The  student,  gentleman,  and  saint.** 

Tho  wrcrend  gentlemaa  aUndad  to  wtu  Mr.  John  Mann 
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If  J  fiatten'd  thought,  or  combroos  line ; 
Sdll  kind,  as  is  tbj  'woat,  att<»nil. 
And  in  the  minstrel  opare  the  friend* 
l^ngh  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale. 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrained,  my  T^Ie  I 


Slaxinion. 
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8^(  MoMtti,  9t  XnH. 


Ths  liTelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode : 
The  mountain  path  the  Palmer  aliow'd, 
Bj  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  liid  the  rilL 
Hiey  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad. 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  tliirst  of  prey, 
Had  scarcely  fiiil'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  cliff,  the  deer  look\l  down ; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose ; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe, 
Kor  waited  for  the  bending  bow  \ 
And  when  the  stony  path  b^gau. 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wau, 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigaa 
T^  noon  had  long  been  passed  before 
niey  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammermoor  ;* 
Theiiee  winding  down  the  northern  way. 
Before  them,  at  the  dose  of  day, 
Old  Giffard*s  towers  and  hamlet  lay.* 

a 

No  BommoDs  calls  them  to  the  tower, 

To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 

T3  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone ; 

Bis  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose, 

Bn  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  placed. 
Lord  Karmicn  drew  his  rein: 


of  Meitooa,  in  which  paruh  Smailholm  Tower  it  dtp 

!. — "  They  oilf  bt  not  ehoow  th«  euier  road, 

For  raanj  a  forarer  war  abroad." 
Kotca  to  ' '  The  firido  of  Lamniannoor.' *     WaTariey 
,  rob.  xitl.  and  siv 


The  Tillage  inn  seem'd  large,  though  rude  f 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  reliere  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprung. 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rui^ : 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall, 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamor  fills  the  hall : 
Weighiug  the  labor  with  the  coat. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  boat. 

Ill 

Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry/ blaze. 
Through  the  rude  hostel  rai^ii  you  gaae ; 
Mi^t  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloof^ 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solanda  store, 
And  gammons  of  the  tuaky  boar. 

And  savory  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimnoy  arch  projected  wide; 
Above,  aroimd  it,  and  beside, 

Were  tools  for  housewives'  hand ; 
Nor  wanted,  in  tliat  martial  day, 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray, 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state, 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate, 
And  view'd  around  the  biasing  hearth. 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  joUy  tide, 
From  ancient  veaaels  ranged  aside, 
Full  actively  their  boat  supplied. 

IV. 

Thebrs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breaal; 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deign'd  to  aid, 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made ; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
Tet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obay, 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  fi^e, 
Lover  of  wine  and  minatrelsy ; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower, 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower  :— 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frdst. 


>  The  village  of  Giflbrd  Uei  abont  fonr  mile*  from  Haddis^ 
ton :  doee  to  it  i«  Yester  IIoom,  tho  eeat  of  the  Marqnie  of 
Tweeddala,  and  a  litUe  farther  np  the  ■tream,  which  deeoends 
fiom  the  hills  of  Laminermoor,  are  the  iwnaina  of  the  old  oo» 
tie  of  the  family. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  S  N 
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V. 
Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  tstaff. 

Right  opposite  the  Pahner  stood; 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  hal^ 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  llarmion  vas  his  look» 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaxe  could  brool^ 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  onee 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glance, 

The  Palmer's  visage  fell 

VL 

By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard, 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade*8  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wtHidenng  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind : — 
*^  Saint  Biary  I  saw'st  thou  e'er  such  sight  t 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright^ 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl  I 
Full  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
For  his  best  palfrey,  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  soowL** 

VH 
But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
Whidi  thus  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  who 

saw 
Tke  ever-varying  fire-light  show 
That  figure  stem  and  face  of  woe, 

Now  call'd  upon  a  squire : — 
"  Fitz-Eustace,  know'st  tliou  not  some  lay, 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  ? 

We  slumber  by  the  fire." — 

vm 

•  So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
*Our  choicest  minstrel's  left  behind. 
HI  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Aocustom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike ; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  spring-tide  bush, 
No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
Here  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Woe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be, 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stem, 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfame. 

&  MS.—"  FoU  m*t  thdr  «yM'  «iio*iiiileriiif  (lanoe.'* 


Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  ibvorite  roundelay.'' 

IX. 

A  mellow  voice  Fits-Eustace  had, 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Soofttish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 
When  faUs  before  the  mountaineer. 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  proloiig, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song : 
Oft  have  I  listen'd,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  sof  ten'd  up  tiie  hill. 
And  deem'd  it  tlie  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound 
On  Susquehanna's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fiur  Scotland's  hills  again  I 

Sons. 
Where  shall  the  lover  rest, 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  forever  f 
Where  through  groves  deep  and  higjli. 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CHO&UB. 

Meu  larOf  Ac.    Soft  shall  be  his  pillow, 

There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  forever, 
Never  ag^  to  wake, 

Never,  0  never  1 

CHOBin. 

jSZftt  loro,  Ac    Never,  0  never 

XL 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest^ 

He  the  deceiver, 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Ruin  and  leave  her! 
In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dyiqg. 


OAHTOin. 


MABMION. 


I0» 


OHOEinL 

Eleu  loro,  Ac.    lliere  ahall  h«  be  lying. 

* 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

(Xer  the  lalBe4iearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  ahall  lap^ 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishoDor  sit 

By  his  grare  ey  er ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it»— > 

Kerer,  O  nerer  I 

OHoava. 
Kleu  lora,  Ac    Nerer,  O  nerer  I 

xn. 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  soond ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  aroxmd. 
The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
And  plain'd  as  if  disgrace  and  HI, 

And  shameftil  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  &ce, 

Between  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space. 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween. 
That  could  their  import  hare  been  seen, 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
Wonld  scarce  haye  wlsh'd  to  be  their 

prey, 
For  Latterward  and  Fontenaye. 

xm 

fiOgh  minds,  of  natiy e  pride  and  force, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  I 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  yillains  haye, 
Hkmi  art  the  torturer  of  the  braye  I 
Yet  &tal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
llieir  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel, 
Eren  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  souurt 
Of  dyil  oooflict  in  the  heart 
For  sooo  Lord  Mannion  raised  his  head, 
•  ^  And,  smiling,  to  Fits-Eustace  said — 
*  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
8eem*d  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung, 
Bofdi  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  sool  t 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  T— 
Tlien  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke 
(Tbe  liyek^g  day  he  had  not  spoke), 

«  The  death  of  a  dear  friend."* 


c.  Hot*  to. 

Wluwh««ghtrMM)    $«"""■'*"■«». 


XIV. 

Karmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity; 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook, 
Eyen  from  his  King,  a  haughty  look  ;* 
Whose  accent  of  conunand  contrell'd. 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance  fiul'd  him  now, 
Fall'n  was  his  glance,  and  flush'd  his  l»'ow : 

For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  something  in  th#  Palmer's  look, 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  fotmd  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  braye ; 
A  fooFs  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise, 
And  proudest  princes  yeil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  daye. 


Well  might  he  falter  f— By  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betray'd, 
Not  that  be  augur'd  of  the  doom, 
Which  on  the  living  closed  tbe  tomb  ; 
But,  tired  to  hear  tbe  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid  ; 
And  wroth,  because  in  wild  despair. 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare  ; 
Its  fugitive  the  Church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave  ; 
And  deemM  restraint  in  convent  strange 
Would  hide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenge. 
Himself  proud  Henry's  fayorite  peer. 
Hold  Romish  thunders  idle  fear. 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold, 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance-gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gaye  secret  way, 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  pm^ 
His  train  but  deem'd  the  favorite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  lus  age ; 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard: 
Woe  to  the  vassal  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  I 

^  XVI 

His  conscience  slept — he  deem'd  her  wel^ 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  waken'd  by  her  favorite  lay, 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say, 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear, 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 


Even  from  hk  King,  a  feomM  look.** 
*  MS.— <<  Bat  tSiwi  to  hear  tlM/itrt«««  nald.'* 
«  MS.— «« Ine9n»0d,  becauM  la  wild  4«pdt.'* 
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To  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes» 

Full  often  leam  the  art  to  knofw 

Dark  tales *of  cony ent-vengeaace  rose; 

Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe. 

And  Constance,  late  betray'd  and  soom'd, 

By  word,  or  sign,  or  star; 

All  lovely  on  his  soul  retum'd ; 

Tet  might  a  kniglit  his  fortune  hear. 

Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 

If,  knight-lik<^  he  despLies  fear. 

She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 

Not  far  from  hence ; — ^if  fathers  old 

Crim^n'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mute> 

Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told  " — 

Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit, 

These  broken  words  tlie  menials  move 

Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms^ 

(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love),               ^ 

llid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold, 

• 

His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told: — 

XVIL 

"  .AJas  I"  he  thought,  "  how  changed  that  mien  1 

XTX. 

How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  been,^ 

€U  mostVn  CaU. 

Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise, 

**  A  Clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 

Have  steeVd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes  I 

Since  Alejcander  fill'd  our  throne 

No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 

(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name), 

The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 

And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 

Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there. 

To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord : 

Phrensy  for  joy,  for  grief  despair ; 

A  braver  never  drew  a  sword ; 

And  I  the  cause — ^for  whom  were  given 

A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 

Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven  1 — 

Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power 

Would,"  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grows^ 

The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 

**  I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rose ! 

The  founder  of  the  Qoblin-HalL' 

Oh,  why  should  man's  success  remove 

I  would.  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 

The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love  ! — 

Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Her  convent  s  peaceful  solitude 

Of  lofty  roo(  and  ample  size, 

Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies: 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell, 

'fo  hew  the  living  rock  profound, 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell  1 

The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 

How  brook  the  stern  monastic  laws  I 

There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm, 

The  peuance  how — and  I  the  cause  I— 

It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  cfaann ; 

Vigil  and  scour  ^e — perchance  even  worse  1** — 

And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 

And  twice  he  rose  to  cry,  "  To  horse  I" — 

That  the  wild  clamor  and  afiray 

And  twice  his  Sovereign's  mandate  came, 

Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 

Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame ; 

Who  labor'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 

And  twice  he  thought,  "  Gave  I  not  charge 

Somided  as  loud  as  ocean's  war, 

S)ie  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  1 

Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 

Tliey  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head.** 

XX 

• 

''The  King  Lord  Giflbrd's  castle  soo^t^ 

XVIIL 

Deep  laboring  with  uncertain  thought ; 

While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 

Even  tlien  he  mu^ter^d  all  his  host, 

Repentance  and  reviving  love, 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast : 

Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 

Ive  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey, 

Their  oars  witliin  the  frith  of  Olyde^ 

Their  Host  the  Palmer's  speech  luid  heard, 

There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim,* 

And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : 

Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim,* 

"  Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 

Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 

From  Scotland's  simple  land  away,* 

Threatening  both  contment  and  isle, 

To  visit  realms  afar, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cmmmgfaaine,  and  Kylei 

*•  The  MS.  reftda  :— 

How  wQl  her  aidant  apiHt  awell, 

*'  Since  fieroer  paationi  wild  and  high, 

And  chafe  within  the  nanow  call  1*' 

Have  flvsh'd  her  oheek  with  deeper  d/e, 

«  MS.— «<  From  this  plain  limple  land  awar.' 

And  yean  of  guilt,  and  ofdfafniae, 

t  Bee  Appendix,  Note  8  P. 

Have  neel'd  bar  brow,  and  arm'd  her  •ym, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  8  O. 

And  I  the  canae — for  whom  were  given 

•  MS.— '« Thera  floated  Haoo'a  b«uMr  grin 

Her  pMoe  on  earth,  her  hope*  in  heaven  l~> 

0*er  fierce  of  heart  and  laif*  «r  IWb 

CA^lfTO  lU. 


MARMION. 


Ill 


Lofd  Oiflbrd,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

Heard  Alexander's  bugle  scnuid. 

And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change, 

But,  in  hid  wizard  habit  strange/ 

Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  ai^t ; 

His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white ; 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 

A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 

Clerks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore : 

His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  croaa  and  spell. 

Upon  hia  breaat  a  pentacle  ;* 

His  aone,  of  Tii^iu  parchment  thin, 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin. 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign. 

Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine  ;* 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXL 

*  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  raee 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  &ee ; 
Vigil  and  fiist  had  woni  him  grim. 
His  eyesight  dazsled  seem'd  and  dim. 
As  one  imuaed  to  upper  day ; 
Even  hia  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  Sire, 
In  his  unwonted  wild  attire ; 
Unwonted,  for  tradittonB  run, 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. — 
'I  know,"  he  said — his  Toice  was  hoarse, 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force, — 
'  I  know  the  cause,  although  imtold. 
Why  the  King  seeks  his  yassal's  hold : 
Vainly  firom  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  woe ; 
Bat  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart, 
Hb  courage  may  do  more  than  art^ 

xxn. 

"Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  doud. 
Can  read,  in  fiz'd  or  wandering  star, 
The  iflsne  of  OTents  afar ; 
But  still  their  anUen  aid  withhold, 
SaTe  when  by  mightier  force  controiD'd. 
Snch  late  I  enmmoii'd  to  my  haQ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call, 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  relbge  from  the  spell, 
Tei,  obstinate  in  silence  still, 
The  hangfaty  demon  mociki  my  akOL 
Bat  thoQ — who  little  know'st  thy  might, 


Appflodiz,  Kot«  9  K  •  lUd.  Koto  9  B. 

, — **  Bare  loaar  s  ehancter  sad  rign, 

Of  planeia  Rtrofrade  and  trine." 
Appendix,  Note  9  T. 
— ^*  With  satsoglit  valor  mayat  eompd 

Whas  s  dcnM  to  iM«io  epeU.' 


»> 


As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night^ 
When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan, 
Proclaimed  hell's  empire  overthrown,— 
With  untaught  valor  shalt  compel 
Response  denied  to  magic  spell.' — * 

*  Gramercy/  quoth  out  Monarch  free, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me, 
And,  by  this  good  and  honor'd  brand. 
The  gift  of  CcBur-de-Lion's  hand, 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide, 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.' — * 
HiB  bearuig  bold  the  wizard  vieVd, 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renew*d :— • 

*  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm ! — ^mark : 
Forth,  pacinGf  hence,  at  midnight  dark, 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown' 
Crests  the  ascent  of  vonder  down : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 
In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  thy  Irmce,  and  spur  thy  Pteed— 
Upon  him  !  and  Saint  Georsre  to  speed  I 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show  •  - 
If  thy  heart  foil  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thv  life.' 

xxni. 

"Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  rin^. 

Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  King 

To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round  :* 

Sir  Kni?rht,  yon  well  might  mark  the  mound, 

Left  hand  the  town, — ^the  Pictish  race, 

The  trench,  lono^  since,  in  blood  did  trace ; 

The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare, 

The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 

The  spot  our  villasfe  children  know, 

For  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers  grow ; 

But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight, 

That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night ! 

The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear, 

Gives  ample  space  for  full  career : 

Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 

By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 

The  southernmost  our  Monarch  past,* 

Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast ; 

And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring. 

Appeared  the  form  of  England's  King, 

WTio  then,  a  thonsalid  leagues  afar, 

In  Palestine  waged  holy  war : 

Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield. 


T  MS.-"  Seek }  ^^*^  { old }  <=»'"P/J;'«»»  |  a.  a  c«>w» 
r  yon  )        f  trench  that    > 


•  MS.— '<  Biclcrr  and  bnffet  he  aball  bide.** 
that 
yon 

•  MS. — "  Alone,  and  arm'd,  rode  forth  the  King 

To  that  encampment'i  baaated  round  " 

•  MS. — "  The  Bonthem  gate  ooi  Mooaroh  past  " 
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Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 
Alike  hifl  Syrian  courser's  frame. 
The  rider's  lengtJi  of  limb  the  same : 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know, 
Fell  Edward'  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

"  The  vision  made  our  Monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  manu'd  his  noble  heart, 
And  in  the  lirst  career  thej  ran, 
The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  horse  and 'man; 
Tet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance, 
And  razed  the  skin — ^a  puny  wound. 
The  King,  light  leaping  to  the  ground. 
With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compell'd  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Idurgs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain, 
.  Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war  ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandish'd  war-axe  wield, 

And  strike  proud  Haoo  from  his  car, 
Wliile  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings    ' 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower'd  their  wings. 
'Tis  said*  tliat,  in  that  awful  night, 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 
Foreshowing  future  conquests  far,' 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  nortliem  war ; 
A  royal  city,  tower  and  spire, 
Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire. 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore. 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore.* 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  ezpUun, 
Thej  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

"  The  joyful  King  tum'd  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane ; 
But  yearly,  when  return'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite, 

His  woimd  must  bleed  and  smart ; 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibiiJig  say, 
'Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start.' 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave, 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest  1 
Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield  • 

>  Edward  I.,  ramaraed  Longahanki. 

•  MS.—'*  To  be  fnUiird  in  timm  afar, 

When  oar  Mna'  lona  wa^e  northeni  war ; 
A  royal  city'i  towen  and  spirei 
ReddenM  the  midnight  skr  with  firea, 
And  ahonting  crews  Iier  navy  bore, 
Trivrnphant,  from  the  vanqniibM  ahore.*' 

*  For  an  accoant  of  the  expedition  lo  Copenhagen  in  1801, 
•M  Bonthef '•  Life  of  Neleon,  chap.  vii. 


The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wield, 

Upon  the  brown  lull's  breast  ;* 
And  many  a  knight  hatli  proved  his  Gfaanoe. 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance, 

But  all  have  foully  sped ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay. — 
Gentles^  my  tale  is  said." 

XXVL 

Hie  qnaigh^  were  deep^  the  liquor  stroi^. 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long. 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign : 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire ; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire, 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline ; 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  taige  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor,' 
Oppressed  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore: 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change, 
llirew  on  the  group  its  shadows  strangeu 

XXVIL 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 

Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay ; 

Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 

*The  foldings  of  his  mantle  ereen : 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream. 

Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 

Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove. 

Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 

A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke, 

And,  dose  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 

In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom, 

Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume ; 

But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 

His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew.* 

xxvm. 

— **  Fltz-Eustace  I  rise,  I  cannot  rest ; 
Ton  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood: 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed  ;* 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 

«  Bee  Appmdiz,  Note  9  0. 

i  A  wooden  cap,  oompoaed  of  itaTea  iMwped  togetbar. 

*  BIS. — "  Deep  ilambafing  on  the  floor  of  clajt 

OppreaiM  with  toil  and  ale,  they  laj , 

The  dying  flame,  in  fitAil  change. 

Threw  on  them  lighti  and  ehadowi  itnaga.* 

T  MS.~"  Bnt,  ere  big  dagger  Enstaoe  drew, 

It  Bpokfr— Lord  Marmion'a  voioe  he  knew  " 

•  MB.—"  Come  down  and  aaddk  ne  my  fteed«" 
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Tlioa  dost  not  roase  tbese  drowsy  slayes ; 
I  woald  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  sajing,  o*er  their  ale, 
Tliai  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." — 
Tlien  softly  dovn  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  the  staUe  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Mannion's  steed  array'd, 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  Baron  said  :— 

XXIX. 

*  Didst  nerer,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 

lliat  en  the  hour  when  I  was  bom. 
Saint  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  f 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree, 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen*s  truth  to  show, 
Hiat  I  Gould  meet  this  Elfin  Foe !' 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite : — 
Vain  thought  I  for  elres,  if  elres  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea, 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing,* 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring." 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode. 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX.  • 

fits-Eustace  foIloVd  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  yillnge  road, 

And  listen'd  to  his  horse's  tramps 
TiU,  by  the  lessening  sound, 

fie  judged  that  of  the  Pictiah  camp 
Lord  MarmioQ  sought  the  round. 
Wooder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes, 
Tliat  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel,  what  the  church  believed, — 

Should,  stirred  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  sflence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array'd  in  plate  and  nu^ 
For  fittlo  did  Fitz-Eustace  know, 
Hiat  passions,  in  contending  flow. 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind ; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee, 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI 

litile  fbr  this  Fits-Eustace  cared. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed, 

I  MS. — '*  I  would,  to  prove  the  omen  rif  ht. 

That  I  cooia  meet  this  Elfin  Knight  1" 
■  MS. — "  Duoe  to  the  wild  waves'  marmaring." 
•  yWf,  wad  1>7  old  poeu  for  went 
IS 


The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Gome  town-ward  rushing  on ; 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode. 
Then,  clattering,  on  the  village  road, — 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 

Retum'd  Lord  Marmioa 
Down  hastHy  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  wellnigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw, 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray, 
The  falcon-crest  was  soiled  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  tliat  on  the  moor 
He  liad  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  redines, 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene : 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


iHarmton. 


INTRODTJOTION  TO  CANTO  FOURTH. 


TO 
JAMES  SKENE,  £8a.« 

Aihestiel,  Sttriek  FaretL 
An  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 
"  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  f* 
That  Motley  clown  in  Arden  wood. 
Whom  humorous  Jacques  with  envy  view*d, 
Kot  even  that  down  could  amplify. 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  L 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell. 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand  ;* 
And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 
Unkindness  never  came  between. 
Away  these  winged  years  have  flown. 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 
And  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below. 
With  checker'd  shades  of  joy  and  woe ; 
Though  thou  o'er  realms  and  seas  hast  ranged, 
MarVd  dties  lost,  and  empires  changed, 
While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 

*  Jnm«i  Skene,  Enq.,  of  RobUaw,  Aberdeenihire,  wu  Cor> 
net  in  the  Royal  Edinbui^ h  Light  Hone  Volnnteen  ,  and  Sir 
Walter  .'''cott  was  Qnartermaster  of  the  same  corps. 

•  MS.—*'  Uneheath'd  the  volnntary  brand." 
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Somevhui  of  maoiien  saw,  «nd  men ; 

Though  vaiy ing  wishes,  hopes,  and  feara^ 

Fevor'd  the  progress  of  these  years, 

Yet  uow,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 

Hie  recollection  of  a  dream. 

So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 

Of  £athomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day» 
Siiise  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay; 
A  task  BO  often  thrown  aside, 
When  leisure  grayer  cares  denied. 
That  now,  Noyember's  dreary  gale, 
Whose  yoice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vex'd  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky, 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again : 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead,* 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snow  mists  fly ; 
The  shepherd,  who  in  summer  sun. 
Had  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen, 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen ; — * 
He  who,  outstretched  the  livelong  day, 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look. 
Or  slumbered  o'er  his  tatter'd  book, 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessen'd  tide ; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labor  for  the  swain. 

When  red  liath  set  the  beamless  sun,' 
Through  heavy  vapors  dark  and  dun ; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm, 
Hear^  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane ; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 

I  MS.—'*  And  uomt-tide  mitt,  and  BoodMl  oMsd.** 

•>VaiioiM  Olmtnlioiia  of  th*  Poetry  and  Novob  of  fllr 
Walter  Soott,  fVom  deeipie  by  Mr.  Bkene,  have  einoe 
^oblbhed. 

>  MS.—"  When  red  hath  aet  the  evening  ann. 

And  load  winds  aiieak  the  itorm  begnn." 

4  MSw— "Till  thickly  drivei  the  flaky  mow, 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go, 
While,  with  dejected  look  and  whine,**  9lc 

*  MS.—"  The  frosen  blatt  that  eweeps  the  feUi.' 

•  MB.—"  Hlf  eottago  window  bmmg  a 


Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hiipe^  in  vaki. 

The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 
Till,  dark  above,  and  white  below,* 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow, 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine, 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine  i 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  back  he  wreatlies  the  plaid : 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides, 
To  open  downs,  and  mountain-aides, 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow. 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fella,' 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  far, 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — * 
lioses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again, 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweeps 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging 

sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale : 
His  paths,  bis  landmarks,  aU  unknown, 
Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffened  swain  :* 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale, 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail; 
And,  close  beside  liim,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe. 
Couches  upon  his  master's  breast,' 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest. 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot, 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot, 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree^ 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry, 
His  native  hill-notes,  tuned  on  high, 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye  ;*• 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  t 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene^ 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  f 
Onr  youthful  summer  oft  we  s«e'' 

But  toon  be  Iomi  it,— and  tboa 
Tvnm  patient  to  his  task  again." 

T  MS.—"  The  mom  shall  find  the  stiflTen'd  swain  * 
His  widow  sees,  at  morning  pale, 
His  children  rise,  and  raias  their  waiL'* 

Compara  the  oelebmted  deecripdon  ol  a  man  perishlag  in  i 
mow,  la  Thomson's  fVinter. — See  Appendix,  Note  2  V 

•  MS.—"  Conches  apon  his/rosem  breast.'* 

•  The  Soottish  Harvcet-home. 

M  MS.—"  His  naUve  wild-notes*  melodf. 

To  Marion's  blithely  blinking  eye." 
n  MB  — "  Oar  yoatbfal  saaunor  oft  w«  sea 
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Dance  hy  on  wings  of  game  and  glee, 
While  the  dark  storm  reserrea  it«  rage, 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age : 
Ab  he,  the  ancient  Chief  of  Troj, 
His  a;3iihood  spent  in  peace  and  joy ; 
6u'.  (irecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Cali'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms.^ 
Then  happj  those,  since  each  must  drain 
Hv  sbare  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain, — 
Ihen  happj  those,  beloved  of  HeaTen, 
To  whom  tiie  mingled  cup  is  given* 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief, 
Whoae  joys  are  chaaten'd  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  tliine, 
When  thon  of  late,  wert  doom'd  to  twine,- 
Juat  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smiled,' 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child, 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer, 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end,* 
Speak  more  the  &ther  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes^  paid 
Ihe  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  riiade ; 
Hie  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator*s  heart  was  cold — 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  ao  manly  and  so  kind  1 
But  not  around  his  honor'd  urn, 
Kiall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn'; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried, 
Poor  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  Calls  the  grateful  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name, 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
*  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay." 
Vor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  Ba47ed  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
'Thy  father^s  friend  forget  thou  not:" 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead,* 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 


Banee  by  on  wingi  of  mirth  and  flee, 
WhOe  the  dark  Mona  reaenrai  iu  rage. 
To  craah  the  winter  of  oar  age.*' 
1  MS.—"  Call'd  forth  bb  feeble  age  to  arms.** 

*  MS. — "  Fcaroe  on  thy  hride  her  sire  had  Bmiled.*' 

*  MB.—**  Bat  eren  the  actions  next  his  end, 

Spoke  the  fond  fira  and  faithAil  friend." 

*  8ae  Appendiz,  Note  8  W. 

*  MS. — **  And  nearer  title  may  I  plead.*' 

*  MS. — **  Oar  thooghta  in  eodal  silence  too." 

'  Camp  was  a  fftvorite  dog  of  the  Poet's,  a  baH-tenrier  of  ez- 
Haordiaary  sagacity.  He  is  introduced  in  Raebom't  portrait 
tf  Sir  Walter  Seolt,  now  at  Dallteith  Palace.— Ed. 

*  M&— **  Tin  oa  art  Toiee  nppfoaa'd  the  fewL" 


To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : — 
'Tis  little— but  'tis  aU  I  have. 

To  thee,  perdiance,  this  rambling  rtrain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again : 
When,  doing  naught, — and,  to  speak  Lrua, 
Kot  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do, — 
The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  ranged, 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed, 
And,  desultory  as  our  way, 
Ranged,  unconfined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  flagg'd,  as  oft  will  chance, 
No  effinrt  made  to  break  its  trance. 
We  ootdd  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too;* 
Thou  gravely  laboring  to  portray 
The  blighted  oak's  fiutastic  spray; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight, 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  yclep'd  the  White. 
At  cither's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,''  with  eyes  of  fire, 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud.* 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  wliite  thorn  the  May-flower  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  oin% 
When  Winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear,* 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear, 
When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beam'a 

And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowL 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore,** 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore, 
The  longer  miss'd,  bewail'd  the  more ; 

And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  R ^" 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say,**— 

•  MS. — "  JfTten  light  we  heard  what  now  T  hear." 

M  Colin  Mackensie,  Esq.,  of  Portmore,  one  of  the  Prinoiiis 
Clerks  of  Seasion  at  Edinbnrgh,  and  throngh  life  an  fmiiBati 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  died  on  lOth  September,  1830.— Eo. 

11  Sir  William  Rae  of  ?t.  Catharine's,  Bart.,  sabseqaenlly 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  was  a  distingnished  member  of 
the  Tolnnteer  corps  to  which  Pir  Walter  Scott  betonged  ;  and 
he,  the  Poet,  Mr.  Skene,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  a  few  othei 
friends,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Utile  semi-militarj  olal*, 
the  meeting!  of  which  were  held  at  their  family  sappeiHabkOa 
in  rotation. — Ed. 

n  The  gentleman  whose  name  the  Poet  "  might  not  iaj," 
was  the  late  Sh-  William  Forbes,  of  Pitaligo,  Bait.,  son  of  ibf 
aatfaor  of  tike  Ulo  of  BfMtie,  aad  brotheria^aw  of  Mr.  BkiM 
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For  not  Mimiwa's  tender  tree 

Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  weU  T 

Shiinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, — 

Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 

In  merry  choroB  well  combined, 

The  charger  panting  on  his  straw  ;* 

With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling  wind. 

Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried,— 

Mirth  was  withm;  and  Care  without 

"  What  else  but  evil  could  betide, 

Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout 

With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our  g^de  1 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 

Some  grave  discourse  might  interyene — 

Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rush."* 

Of  th )  good  horse  that  bore  him  best, 

Hb  shoulder,  hoo^  and  arching  crest : 

IL 

For,  like  mad  Tom's,'  our  chiefest  care, 

Fits-Eustace,  ir4io  tlie  cause  but  guess'd. 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 

Nor  wholly  understood. 

Such  nights  we've  had ;  and,  though  the  game* 

His  comrades'  damorotis  pUunts  snppreas'd 

Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame, 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 

And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill. 

Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought^ 

Ssem  less  important  now — ^yet  still 

'  And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought 

Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

And  did  his  tale  display 

The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain  1 

Simply  as  if  he  knew  of  naught 

And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true^ 

To  cause  such  disarray. 

Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 

Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 

Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told, — 

Pass  d  them  as  accidents  of  course. 

in  a  r  m  1 0  n  • 

And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

HL 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  coet 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host ; 

OANTO  POUaTH. 

Ciie  ftamp. 

And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 

"  111  thou  deserv'st  thy  hire,"  he  said ; 

L 

"  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  f 

EusTAOs,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 

Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

Hie  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam ! 

The  lark  sang  shrill,  the  code  he  crew, 

I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 

And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew, 

With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand,* 

And  with  their  light  and  lively  call, 

Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land, 

Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall 

To  their  infernal  home : 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart, 

For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 

But  soon  their  mood  was  changed ; 

All  night  they  trample  to  and  fra" — 

Complaint  was  heard  on  eveiy  part. 

The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire,— 

Of  something  disarranged. 

**  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 

Some  damor'd  loud  for  armor  lost ; 

And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest, 

Some  farawrd  and  wrangled  with  the  liost ; 

With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest, 

"By  Becket's  bones^"  cried  one,  « I  fear," 

Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow; 

lliat  some  fiJse  Soot  has  stolen  my  spear  V* — 

And  short  the  pang  to  underga*' 

Toung  Blount^  Jjord  Marmion's  second  squire 

Here  stay'd  their  talk, — ^for  Marmion 

Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire ; 

Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  oa 

Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware, 

The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 

Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 

They  journey'd  all  the  morning  day.* 

While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder, 

/        Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 

IV. 

"  Help,  gentle  Blount  I  help,  comrades  all  I 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good. 

Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall : 

Through  Humbie's  and  through  Saltoun's  wood 

To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 

A  forest  glade,  wl  ich,  varying  still, 

Juovfh  Ufa  aa  Intimate,  and  latterly  a  gencron  IHand  sf  Sir 

s  MS.-^<  By  Beoket*!  bonee,"  erSed  one,  *«  I  aweai.  • 

Walter  Scott-^ed  S4tli  October,  IBiftl.— Ed. 

*  M8.~"  The  good  hone  panting  on  the  itraw.'* 

1  See  King  Imw. 

•  flee  Appendix,  Note  3  X. 

1  MS.—**  Siioh  oighta  we  We  bad ;  and  though  evr  gasM 

•  M9.— **  With  bloody  crmb  and  fiery  bmnd." 

AdTaaee  of  rean  may  eoaeUung  tame." 

4 

V  M8.— '*  They  jonmey'd  till  the  middle  dar. 
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Here  gmre  aviev  of  dale  and  hill, 

Id  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 

ntere  nanrover  dowd,  till  over  bead 

Oules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Arure  glowiqg^ 

A  Taohed  screen  the  farancfaes  made. 

Attendant  on  a  King-at-arma, 

*  A  pleanat  path,"  Fitz-Eustaoe  said ; 

Whose  hand  the  armurial  truncheon  held, 

"Such  as  where  errant-kiugfatB  might  sen 

That  feudal  strife  had  often  quell'd, 

Adventures  nf  fai^  chiyalry ; 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  iasty 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 

VU. 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here, 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

'In  aspect  manly,  gmve,»and  sage, 

Here,  too^  are  twilight  no(^  and  dells ; 

As  on  King's  errand  come ; 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  storjr  tells» 

But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye. 

Tlie  damsel  kind,  firom  danger  freed, 

A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Did  grateful  paj  her  champion's  meed* 

Expression  found  its  home ; 

He  spoka  to  cheer  Lord  Marmion's  mind: 

The  flash  of  that  saturic  rage. 

Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design'd ; 

Whirli,  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 

1         For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Branded  the  vices  of  the  age, 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome,* 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome.* 

In  the  hall  window  of  his  home, 

On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced; 

Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

Wb  cap  of  mamtenance  was  graced 

Of  Cazton,  or  De  Worde." 

With  the  proud  heron-plume 

Therefore  he  tpoke^ — but  spoke  in  vaii^ 

From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and  fareastt 

Fcr  Mannion  answered  naught  again. 

Silk  housings  swept  the  groimd. 

With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

V. 

Embroider'd  round  and  round. 

Kow  sudden,  distant  trumpets  ahriU, 

The  double  tressure  might  you  see, 

la  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  lull, 

First  by  Achaius  borne, 

Were  heard  to  edio  far ; 

The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis^ 

JBadi  ready  archer  graep*d  his  bow, 

And  gallant  unicorn.* 

But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know, 

So  bright  the  King's  armorial  coat. 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 

That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note, 

Te^  cantioujB,  as  in  foeman's  land. 

In  living  colors,  blazon'd  brave, 

Lord  Marmion*s  order  speeds  the  band, 

Tlie  lion,  which  his  title  gave. 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain; 

A  train,  whidi  well  beseem'd  his  state. 

And  scarce  a  furloi^  had  they  rode. 

But  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait 

When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show*d 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account, 

A  little  woodland  plaia 

And  still  thy  verse  has  charms^ 

Just  in  that  advantageous  glade. 

Sir' David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 

The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 

Lord  Lion  King-at-arms  I* 

As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VIIL 

Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmlon  springs 

VL 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King; 

Ffavt  came  the  trumpets,  a^  whose  dang 

For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

To  him  such  courtesy  was  due, 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed, 

Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crown'd, 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 

«And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem ; 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon*  bore  : 

And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine,             '      i 

Heralds  and  pursmvants,  by  name 

And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Bothsay,  came, 

Hie  emblematic  gem. 

>  M8.~<*  Upon  ft  Hack  and  ponderau*  tome.'* 

"scarlet  ubaidi;''  and  in  lina  I2th.  "Nat^iui  fnneham** 

*  WilEaa  Cazton,  the  earliot  English  printer,  waa  bom  il 

«  MS.—"  The  flash  dt  that  nitric  rage. 

Kou,  JL.  D.  1412,  and  died  in  1491.    W^nken  da  Wocda  wa. 

Which,  banting  fnnn  the  eariy  ttigo, 

ha  oast  raceuMor  in  the  prod  action  of  thoae 

Laah'd  the  coarw  vioea  of  the  ago,"  fce. 

*Utare  Tolnmea,  dark  with  tamhh*d  gold," 
»Ueh  are  bow  the  delight  of  bibliomaniaea. 

•  MS.—**  Silver  nnicorn."    This,  and  the  WTen  pneadiB| 

llnaa,  an  interpolated  in  the  blank  page  oTtha  MS 

*  Tho  MS.  laa  *«  8ootIaad*a  royal  Lwn**  boo ;  in  Hi*  9th, 

• 

•  Baa  AppMdtt,  NotoS  Y. 
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Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter*d  Keep, 

The  Lion  thus  his  message  said : — 

Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort 

<*  Though  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply  swore^ 

Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 

Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  senses 

And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 

Scutcheons  of  honor,  or  pretence, 

From  England  to  his  royal  court ; 

Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort, 

Yet,  for  he  knows  liord  Marmion's  name, 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 

And  honors  much  his  warlike  £ame, 

Nor  wholly  yet  had  time  defaced 

My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  lack 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair ; 

Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back ; 

Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced. 

And.  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide, 

Whose  twisted  Imots,  with  roses  laoed. 

Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  proTide, 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 

Till  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 

Still  rises  unimpair'd  below, 

The  flower  of  English  chivalry  .** 

The  court-yard's  graceful  portico ; 

Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 

IX. 

Of  &ir  hewn  facets  richly  show 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 

Tlieir  pointed  diamond  form. 

Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 

lliough  there  but  houseless  cattle  go^ 

The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide. 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 

Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied^ 

And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain : 

Where  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent. 

Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command. 

The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  Mure  ;* 

That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band, 

Or,  firom  thy  grass-grown  battlemcB^ 

.Should  sever  firom  the  train ; 

May  trace,  in  undulating  line, 

«  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 

The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes  i* 

To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said. 

xn. 

But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 

Another  aspect  Chrichtonn  showed* 

The  right  hand  path  they  now  decline, 

As  through  its  portal  Marmiou  mcie, 

And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

But  yet  'twas  melancholy  ctate 

Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 

X 

For  none  were  in  th^  Castle  th(^:n,              « 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Where  Crichtoun  Castle'  crowns  the  bank ; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  aseign'd 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne : 
And  fiir  beneath,  where  slow  they  creeps 
Fnmi  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep^ 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep. 

Ton  liear  her  streams  rejHne.' 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  ardiitecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose,* 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes,  » 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XL 

Chrichtoun  I  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 

I  MS.— <<  The  Lion-King  hb  message  said  :— 

*Mr  Hcge  hath  deep  and  deadly  swore,'  "  fto, 

t  See  Appendix,  Note  S  Z  ;  and,  for  a  fuller  description  of 
Crichum  Castle,  see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Misoellanootu  Proae 
Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  157. 

s  MS. — '*  Her  lazy  streami  repine." 


But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 
With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing 
To  welocfme  noble  Marmion,  came ; 
Her  Gon,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 
Proffer'd  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold ; 
For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 
Hac'  marcfa'd  that  morumg  with  their  lordy 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — ^he  who  died 
On  Plodden,  by  Itis  sovereign's  side.' 
Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain  I 
She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train,* 
Come  sweeping  b^k  through  Crichtoun 
Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 
Of  hated  Bothwell  stain'd  tbbir  fiunc 

XHL 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest^ 
With  every  rite  that  honor  claims^ 

Attended  as  the  Kind's  own  guest  ;«• 
Such  the  command  of  Royal  James, 

^  MS. — "  Bnt  the  hnge  mass  conld  well  oppose." 

*  MS. — "  Of  many  a  raoaldering  shield  the  sense.** 

*  The  pit,  or  prison  vault. — See  Appendix,  Note  2  Z« 
T  See  Appendix,  Note  3  A.  # 

*  MS. — "  Well  mi^ht  hin  gentle  Lady  monra, 

Doom'd  ne'er  to  see  her  Lord*s  ratun. 
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Who  marthaird  then  his  land's  array, 

Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  ]kj. 

Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 

Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry, 

T^  full  prepared  was  every  band 

To  march  against  the  English  land. 

Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Liiidesay's  wit 

Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit ; 

And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 

Lord  Marmian's  powerful  mind,  and  wise  '— 

Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 

And  policies  of  war  and  peace.' 

xrv. 

It  cfaaneed,  as  fell  the  second  night, 

That  OD  the  battlements  they  walk'd. 
And,  by  the  slowly-fading  lights 

Of  Tarying  topics  talked; 
And,  unaware,  the  Herald-bard' 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared. 

In  traTclUog  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
hi  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war ;' 
And,  closer  question'd,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enrolled :— 

XV. 

*0f  all  the  palaces  so  &xr* 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

I  MS.—"  Nor  \em  the  Herald  Monarch  knew 
The  Baron'*  powers  to  value  true — 
Henee  oonfidenoe  between  them  grew.*' 

tMS.— '•  Thai  feU  from  Liadoaj,  uwan, 
Thai  Marmion  mi«hl  i  ^  ^^ 
Mamuon  might  well  )  ' 

I  fSeo  ApfNBtfs,  Hole  3  B. 

4  "In  lone  pla«i,  Mr.  Beott*a  love  of  Tariety  hat  betimyed 
Ua  into  rtnqfe  iantationa.  This  ia  avidaotly  fiMaad  on  the 
lohoQl  of  Stamhold  and  Hopkina,— 

•  Of  aU  Um  palacM  ao  fair,'  *'  ica. 

JirrEBT. 

*  la  Seodaad  than  are  about  twenty  palacea,  caatlaa,  and 
wiiiiia,  or  ritea  of  anch, 

"  Where  Se9tU*»  kinga  of  other  rean" 

had  their  roral  homo. 

"  Ijinlithfow,  diitingnished  by  the  combined  atrength  and 
beaatj  of  iu  dtnation,  nnit  have  been  early  selected  as  a 
loyal  resideaee.  David,  who  booght  the  title  of  aatnt  by  hia 
Uhoality  to  tlie  Chnreh,  refcti  several  of  hii  charters  to  hia 
town  of  Linlithgow  ;  and  in  tliat  of  Holyrood  expreasiy  be* 
■towi  on  tiie  new  monastery  all  the  skini  of  the  rams,  ewes, 
and  bmba,  beloogiag  to  his  castle  of  Linlitcn,  which  shall 
die  dnriag  the  year.  .  .  .  The  convenience  afforded  for  the 
■port  of  falconry,  which  was  so  great  a  favorite  dnring  the 
'eadal  ages,  waa  probably  one  canse  of  the  attachment  of  the 


Linlithgow  is  excelling  f 
And  in  its  park  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune. 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay  I 
The  wild-buck-bells*  from  ferny  brake. 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake, 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  Sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 
Too  well  Ins  cause  of  grief  you  know 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow.^ 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  hia  King  1 
Still  in  his  conscience  biuns  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent, 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent.* 

XVL 

"When  last  this  ruthful  month  waa 

come. 
And  in  Linhthgow's  holy  dome 

The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying ; 
While,  for  his  royal  father's  soul. 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll, 

The  Biahop  mass  was  sayings 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again* 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain — 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  Monarch  knelt, 
With  sackcloth-shirt,  and  iron  belt, 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming ; 
Around  him  ia  their  stalls  of  state, 
The  Thistle's  IQiight  Companions  sate, 

ancient  Scottish  monarchs  to  Linlithgow  and  its  fine  lake. 
The  sport  of  hooting  was  also  followed  with  success  fai  tlic 
neighborhood,  ftom  which  eiroamatanee  it  probably  aiiaea  that 
the  anoient  arms  of  the  dty  represent  a  black  greyhound  bitch 
tied  to  a  tree.  .  .  .  The  situation  of  Linlithgow  Falaoe  is 
eminently  beantifnl.  It  stands  on  a  promontory  of  roma 
elevation,  which  advancea  Almost  bto  the  midst  of  the  lake. 
The  form  ia  that  of  a  square  eonrt,  oomposed  of  buildings  of 
four  stodes  high,  with  towers  at  the  aoglea.  The  fronts  within 
the  square,  and  the  windows,  are  highly  ornamented,  and  the 
size  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  the  width  and  character  of  the 
staJrcaass,  are  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  One  banqnet-room 
is  ninety-four  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  thirty-three  feet 
high,  with  a  gallery  for  mnaio.  The  king's  wardrobe  ot 
dressing-room,  looking  to  the  west,  projeou  over  the  walla,  ao 
as  to  have  a  delicions  prospect  on  three  sides,  and  is  one  of  tha 
mcst  enviable  boudoirs  we  have  ever  seen." — Sia  Waltbi 
Boott'b  MitceUanwiu  Prose  Workt,  vol.  via.  p.  388,  be. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  C. 

T  See  Appendix,  Note  3  D. 

•  MS.--"  In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent, 

And  penances  his  Jnnes  are  spent." 

*MS. — "  J?  or  now  the  year  brought  ronnd  again 

The  very  day  that  he  ?  i  i 

The  day  that  the  third  James  {  ^■*  "■**»" 

In  Katharine's  aisle  the  Monarch  kneeltt 

And  folded  hands  >  ,  ,    ^ .    ,   %   * 

....  ,        ,[  ahow  what  ha  feala  ' 

And  iiands  sore  clasoed  s 
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Tlieir  banners  o*er  them  beamipg. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeafen'd  with  the  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 

Through  the  stain'd  casement  gleaming ; 
But,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  liefell. 
It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my  Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That,  when  I  saw  his  phicid  grace. 
His  simple  majesty  of  face, 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne*er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  her  fiiint, — 
The  loyed  Apostle  John ! 

XVIL 

"  He  stepp'd  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plaiuness  there. 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Kor  head  nor  body,  boVd  nor  bent^ 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant, 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  voice,  but  never  tone' 
So  thrill'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and 

bone: — 
<  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar, 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair,* 
Her  witcliing  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
•James  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd,  beware: 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  1' 
The  wondering  Monarch  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  liis  head  to  speak, 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  Marslud  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass'd ; 
But,  lighter  than  tlie  whirlwmd's  blast, 

He  vanish'd  from  our  eyes, 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glances  but,  and  dies." 


i  MB.— ^*  In  a  low  voioa — bot  every  tone 

Thrill'd  through  the  liBtener'i  vein  and  bme.** 

MS. — "  And  if  to  war  thoa  needs  wilt  fare 

Of  wanton  wilee  and  «Yoman'i  i  _m^  ti 
Of  woitaan'8  wilei  and  wanton  « 

•  MS.—"  But  event!,  nince  I  cro«i*d  the  Tweed, 
Have  nndennined  nay  skeptic  creed." 


xvra. 

WhUe  lindesay  told  his  marvel  strange^ 
The  twilight  was  so  pale, 

He  mark'd  not  Marmion's  color  diange, 
Wlule  hstening  to  the  tale ; 

But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 

The  Baron  spoke : — **  Of  Natmre's  laws 
So  strong  I  held  the  force, 

That  never  sup>erhuman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course. 
And,  three  days  since,  liad  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game ; 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed,' 
What  much  has  changed  my  skeptic  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught." — ^He  stuid, 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid : 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd. 
Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast^ 

Even  when  discovery's  pain. 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  imfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told, 

At  Gifford,  to  his  train. 
Naught  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there. 
And  naught  of  Coustaiicc,  or  of  Clare ; 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  he 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

*  In  vain,"  said  he,  **  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couch'd  m^  head: 

Fantastic  thoughts  returned ; 
And,  by  their  wild  domuiion  led, 

My  heart  within  me  bum'd.* 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rode 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  oAfd, 
Soon  reach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold, 
llie  southern  entrance  I  pass'd  througl^ 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear,* 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown, 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

**  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen'd,  ere  I  left  the  place ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  true, 

*  MB.—*'  In  Tain."  lald  ha,  •*  to  rett  I  laid 

My  baming  limlw,  and  throbbing  head** 
Fantastio  thought*  return  *d ; 

.led, 
And,  hy  their  wild  dominion  <  iway'd, 

VeMHl, 
My  heart  within  me  bum*d,'* 

•  MS.—"  And  ret  it  was  w  slow  and  dvNV." 
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When  Bcddan  in  the  rio^  I  yiew. 

Dead  or  afiye,  good  cause  had  he 

In  lonn  distinet  of  shape  and  hue, 

To  be  my  mortal  enemy." 

A  moonted  champion  rise. — 

Tre  fongfat,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day/ 

ZXIL 

In  single  fi^t,  and  mix'd  affiray, 

Maryeird  Sir  Dayid  of  the  Mou^t ; 

And  ever,  I  myself  may  say, 

Then,  leam'd  in  story,  'gan  recount 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 

Such  chance  bad  happ'd  of  old, 

But  when  this  unexpected  foe 

When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 

Seem'd  startmg  from  the  gulf  beloW|-~ 

A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  might. 

I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, — 

In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight, 

I  trembled  with  affiright ; 

With  Brian  Buhner  bold. 

And  as  I  plrred  in  rest  my  spear, 

And  train'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 

My  hand  00  shook  with  very  fear. 

The  aid  of  his  baptismal  yow. 

I  Bcaroe  coold  couch  it  right 

**  And  such  a  phantom  too,  'Us  said, 

% 

With  TTi^fiUnH  hmAdftwnrfl,  targfi^  and  plaid^ 

XXT. 

And  fingers,  red  with  gore. 

"Why  n«' <•  1  my  tongue  the  issue  tell ! 

Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcus  glade. 

We  Tar.  oar  course, — ^my  charger  fell ; — 

Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 

What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ?— 

Dark  Tomantoul,  and  AuchnasUud, 

I  roIl*d  upon  the  plain. 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore.* 

Bi^  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand, 

And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say, 

Hie  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — * 

Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain : 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain. 

My  dazfled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 

Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold,' 

Kot  opening  heU  itself  could  blast 

TVue  son  of  <chiyahry  should  hold, 

Tlieir  sight  like  what  I  saw  1 

These  midnight  terrors  yain ; 

Fun  oo  his  fiice  the  moonbeam  strook, — 

For  seldom  haye  such  spirits  power 

A  fiice  could  neyer  be  mistook  1 

To  harm,  saye  in  the  eyil  hour. 

I  knew  the  stem  yindictive  look, 

When  guilt  we  meditate  within,* 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 

Or  harbor  unrepented  sin." — 

I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled' 

Lord  Marmion  tum'd  him  half  aside. 

To  foreign  dimes,  has  long  been  dead,— > 

And  twice  to  clear  his  yoice  he  tried. 

I  well  belieye  the  last ; 

Then  press'd  Sir  Dayid's  hand, — 

For  ne'er,  from  yisor  raised,  did  stare 

But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  said ; 

A  human  wamor,  with  a  glare 

And  here  their  farther  conyerse  staid, 

80  grimly  and  so  ghast. 

Each  ordering  tliat  his  band 

Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade : 

Should  bowue  them  with  the  rising  day, 

But  when  to  good  Saint  George  I  pray'd 

To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way.— 

(The  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aid). 

Such  was  the  King's  command. 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath ; 

And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light, 

XXIIL 

• 

He  leem'd  to  yaniah  from  my  sight : 

Early  they  took  Dun-Ed  in's  road. 

Hie  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  night 

And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode : 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. — 

Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 

Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 

To  know  his  face,  that  met  me  there. 

Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore ; 

Call'd  by  Lis  hatred  from  the  gnye. 

But,  passmg  such  digression  o'er. 

To  cumber  upper  air : 

Suffice  it  that  the  route  was  laid 

1 M3.— "  Pre  been,  Lord-Lion,  manr  a  day. 

I  knew  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 

In  eombat  linflo,  or  m£16«." 

To  foreign  olimes,  or  long  since  dead— 

■MS.— ^«  Toe  epectra  shook  his  naked  brand,— 

I  well  may  judge  the  last." 

Yet  doth  the  wont  remain : 
M jr  reeling  eyes  I  upward  cast.— 
But  openini^  hell  ooold  never  blast 

Their  ufht,  Uke  what  1  saw." 

«8ee  the  traditions  concerning  Bnlmer,  and  the  spaoin 
called  Lhamdwrg^  or  Bloody-hand,  in  a  note  on  oaatolll. 
Appendix,  Note  2  U. 

'  Va.— "  I  knew  the  face  of  one  long  dead, 

•  MS.—"  OfspoUeM  faith,  and  boK>m  bold.** 

Or  who  to  fonign  clinMe  bath  iled  .  .  . 

•  MS.—"  When  mortals  meditate  within 

*  le' 

Fresh  guilt  or  nnrepented  sin." 

^ 
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Acxoes  the  furzy  hiUs  of  Braid 
They  paas'd  the  glen  and  ecanty  riU, 
And  dimb'd  the  oppoaing  bank,  until 
They  gained  the  top  of  Blackford  HilL 

•  XXIV. 

Blackford  I  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whH 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest^ 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest, 

While  rose,  on  Ixneeses  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud. 

Saint  Giles's  mingling  din. 
Now,  from  the  summit  to  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look. 
Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  clifiia  and  chiming  brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moon. 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  fiu*  the  change  has  been,' 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  cn>wn 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow, 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below,* 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down : — 
A  thousand  did  I  say  f    I  ween," 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen, 
That  checker'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  fiar, 
Forming  a  camp  u-regular  \* 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  reUcs  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green: 
[n  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVI. 

For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain, 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain. 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge, 
To  fiEulhest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge ; 

*  MS.—"  Bot.  oil  I  far  diflcrent  change  has  been 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crowa 
Of  Blackforri-hitl.  apon  the  scene 
Of  Scotland'*  war  look*d  d-  wn," 

■  8«e  Appendix,  Note  8  B. 

*  MS.—**  A  thonaand  tald  the  Teiw  ?  I  ween, 

Thonianda  on  thoasands  there  were  aeen. 
That  whiten'd  aU  tlie  heath  between." 

*  Here  endi  the  stansa  in  the  MS. 

*  SoTon  eoWerioB  ao  called,  cast  hj  one  Boitbwick. 


From  west  to  east,  firam  north  to  aontl^ 
Scotland  sent  all  her  waniorB  fiirtk 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come : 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  *w*gii«^  dank. 
Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  vassal  rank, 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shiftmg  linee  advance, 
While  frequent  flaah'd,  from  shield  and  lanec^ 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVIL 
Thin  curling  in  the  mcHrmng  air. 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smdce  deciare 
To  embers  now  the  l»rands  decay'd. 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  n^ling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain, 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war ; 
And  there  were  Borthwick's  Sisters  Seven»* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
Bl-omen'd  gift  1  the  g^uns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plaia 
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Kor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  lair ; 

Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 

Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tail'd,  and  square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,*  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew.^ 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide ; 

The  staff,  a  pine-tree,  strong  and  straig^t^* 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 

Tet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  wei^ii 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroU'd, 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield, 

The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold.' 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  view'd  the  landscape  bright,— >* 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chief's  delight,-^ 

<  Each  of  UwK  feudal  ensigns  intimated  the  differeiit  nak  ik 
thoae  entitled  u>  displar  them. 
'  See  Appendix,  Note  3  F. 
■  MS. — "  The  standard  staff,  a  mountain  puM, 
Pitch'd  in  a  huge  memorial  stone. 
That  still  in  monumeul  is  shown." 
•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  G. 

M  MS.—"  Loni  Marmion's  large  daik  eye  flaah'd  l%hl« 
It  kindled  with  a  chief's  delight. 
For  glow'd  with  martial  joy  his  heart. 
As  upon  battle^ajr." 
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Until  witbiii  him  bnm'd  lus  hearty 

And  lightning  from  his  eje  did  part, 
As  on  the  battle-day ; 

Snch  glance  did  fiiloon  never  dart^ 
When  stooping  on  his  prej. 
"Ob !  well,  Lord-Lion,  ha»t  thou  aaid. 
Thy  King  from  warfare  to  diasuade 

Were  bat  a  Tain  eaaaj : 
For,  by  Saint  Oeorge,  were  that  host  mine, 
IS^ot  power  infernal  nor  divine, 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline, 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armor's  shine 

In  glorious  battle-fray  1'' 
An^wer'd  the  Bard,  of  milder  mood : 
*  Fair  is  the  sight, — and  yet  'twere  good, 

That  kings  would  tliink  withal, 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has  blessed, 
Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest,^ 

Than  rise,  perchance  to  bJU* 

xzx. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stay'd, 

For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go, 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 

With  gloomy  splendor  red ; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow, 
That  roond  her  sable  turrets  flow. 
The  morning  beams  were  shed. 
And  tfaiged  them  with  a  lustre  proud, 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-doud. 

Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height, 

Where  the  huge  Oastle  holds  its  stftte, 
And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 

Whose  ridgy  back  heayes  to  the  sky. 

Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high, 
Mine  own  romantic  town  I* 

But  northward  fiur,  with  purer  bUtze^ 

On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays, 

And  as  each  heathy  top  they  luss^d. 

It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethyst* 

Tooder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw; 

Here  Preston-Bay  and  Berwick-Law: 
And,  broad  between  them  roU'd, 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note, 

Wbjse  islands  on  its  bos<Mn  float, 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 

Fits-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 


1  MS.—"  'Tis  better  ritting  still  at 
Thu  luing  bnt  to  fkll ; 
"nd  wkiit  tke90  word*  they  did  txekamgWf 
Tkty  reach*  d  the  camp**  eztremegt  rang*,** 
The  Poei  appeal*  to  hare  struck  lii«  |»en  throngh  the  two 
bci  in  italics,  on  conceiving  the  magnificent  plotnra  which  r»- 
jlaoes  them  In  the  text. 
t  MS  —'*  Dwi-Edis'e  loweM  aad  town." 


As  if  to  give  his  rapture  yenty 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent» 

And  raised  his  bridle  band. 
And,  making  demi-ydte  in  aii, 
Cried,  "  Where's  the  coward  thaj  would  not  oart 

To  fight  for  .such  a  land  1" 
The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see  f 
Kor  Mavmion's  frown  repressed  his  g^ee. 
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Thus  while  they  looked  a  flourish  proud, 
Where  mingled  trump  and  clarion  loud. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum, 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry, 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky, 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  mountam  come ; 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime, 
Merrily  toU'd  the  hour  of  prime, 
And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke  :* 
"  Thus  clamor  etill  the  war-notes  when 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en. 
Or  to  St.  Katharine's  of  Sienne,* 

Or  Chnpel  of  Saint  Rocque. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame  ;* 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  was  their  cheer, 
Thrilling  in  Falkland-woods  the  air. 
In  signal  none  his  steed  shotild  spare. 
But  striye  which  foremost  might  repair 

To  the  downfall  of  the  deer. 
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**  Nor  less,"  he  said, — "  when  looking  forth, 
I  yiew  yon  Empress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne ; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers. 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers. 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers-—' 

Nor  less,**  he  said,  **  I  moan. 
To  think  what  woe  mischance  may  bring, 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  king ; 

Or  with  the  larum  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watdi  and  ward, 
'Gainst  sonthem  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-£din's  leaguer'd  walL— 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought  1* 


a  MS.~*«  The  Lion  smiled  hh  jor  to  tea." 
«  M^.— '*  And  thus  the  Lion  spolce/' 

•  M8.-«-**  Or  to  oar  Lady's  of  Bienne." 

•  MS.—**  To  7on  they  speak  of  martial  fa 

To  me  of  mood  more  mild  and 
Blither  would  be  their  cheer.'* 
T  MS.—'*  Her  A^tely  fane*  ant!  holy  towen." 

•  MS.—**  Dream  of  a  conquert  cheaply  boogbl " 
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Lord  MarmioD,  I  mj  nay: 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field, 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  sbielo, — 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  joins  ^^od  host  in  deadly  stowre, 
Tliat  England's  dames  must  w.eep  in  bower, 

Her  m(«iks  the  death-mass  sing ;' 
For  Lever  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  King." — 
I  And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain, 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 
There  stays  the  Mia;trel,  till  he  fling 
Hi^hand  o*er  every  Border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing. 
Of  ^tland's  ancient  Court  and  Kiqg, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


illarmtott. 


INTRODtJCTION  TO  CANTO  FIFTH." 


TO 
GEORGE  ELLIS,  ESa.« 

£dinbwffh. 
Whin  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 
And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away ; 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throws, 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitlese  regard, 
like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 
When  silvan  occupation's  done. 
And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun. 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near, 
The  game-pouch,  fislung-rod,  and  spear ; 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim, 
And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  limb^ 
And  pointer,  now  employed  no  more, 
Cumber  our  parlor's  narrow  floor ; 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condenm'd  to  rest  and  feed ; 
When  from  our  snow-encircled  home. 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 


A  BIS.—"  Their  monkt  daad  nasM  ring." 

>  "  These  Introductory  Epistles,  thoagb  excellent  in  them- 
wlves,  ara  In  fact  only  Interrnptions  to  the  fable,  and  accord- 
ingly, nine  readeni  out  of  ten  have  pernsed  them  separately, 
dther  before,  or  after  the  poem.  In  short,  the  peiaonal  ap* 
peannoe  of  the  Minstrel,  who,  though  the  iMtt^  b  the  most 
ehanning  of  all  minstrels.  Is  by  no  means  compensated  by  the 
Idea  of  an  antlior  shorn  of  his  picturesque  beard,  and  writing 
lectsn  to  his  intimate  friends."— Oborob  Ellis. 

s  This  accomplished  gentleman,  the  well-known  coadjutor 
of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  FfDre  in  tlie  *'  Antijacobin,"  and  edi- 
tor of  "  Spedmena  of  Ancient  English  Ronoaaces,"  fcc,  died 


Tlie  needfnl  water  from  the  spring; 

When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice  conn'd  o'er, 

Beguiles  tiie  dreary  hour  no  more. 

And  darkling  politician,  crossed. 

Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post, 

And  answering  housewife  sore  oomplains 

Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains ; 

When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 

Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home ; 

For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 

The  Forest's  melancholy  range, 

And  welcome,  with  renew'd  delight, 

The  busy  day  and  social  night. 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  Thyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time. 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers, 
And  Ettrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowers.^ 
True, — Caledonia's  Queen  is  changed,* 
Since  aa  her  dusky  sunmiit  ranged, 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent, 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 
Guarded  and  garrison'd  she  stood. 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port: 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long. 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edinj  O,  how  alter'd  now. 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  unconfined  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  wliite  arms  to  the  sea,* 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  clifl^  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  Championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enrolled. 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown'd 

10th  April,  1815,  aged  70  yean ;  being  moeeeded  In  hh 

by  his  brother  Charles  Ellis,  Em}.,  crested,  in  18S7,  Lord  Seo 

ford.—- Ed. 

*  Bee  Introduction  to  canto  ii. 

•  8ee  Appendix,  Note  3  H. 

<  Since  writing  this  line,  I  find  I  hsTe^nadvertently  bonow 
ed  it  almost  Terbatim,  thongh  with  somewhat  a  di&ient 
ing,  from  a  chorus  in  "  Caractacus ;" 

"  Britain  heard  the  descant  bold. 

She  flnng  her  whits  arms  o'er  tne  seo, 
Piroed  in  her  leafy  bosom  to  enfold 
Tbo  freight  of  baiBonjr." 
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Wbkh  forced  each  knight  to  kni  the  grmmd,- 

Nut  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at  rest, 

What  time  ahe  waa  Malbeoco'a  guest,^ 

She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest; 

When  from  the  eoralet'a  graap  relieved. 

Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 

Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  emile^ 

Erst  hidden  bj  the  aventayle ; 

And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  rolTd 

Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gdid. 

They  who  whilom,  in  midn^ht  flght, 

Had  marvell'd  at  her  matchless  might, 

Ko  less  her  maiden  charms  approved, 

But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved.' 

The  sig^  could  jealous  pangs  beguile. 

And  charm  Malbecoo's  cares  a  while ; 

And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dames, 

Forgot  his  Colnmbella's  daima, 

And  passion,  erst  unknown,  eoold  gain 

The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane ; 

Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance. 

Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  ^ance. 

She  charm'd,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  hearty 

Incomparable  Britomarte  1 

So  thou,  fiur  city  I  diiiarray'd 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid, 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Han  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Kor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown ; 
Stin,  as  of  yore,  Queen  of  the  North  1 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ke*er  readier  »*.  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  bo  thine, 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
llieir  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Tly  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil. 
Foil  red  would  stain  their  native  soil, 
£re  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knoep,  or  jMnnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Don-Edin  1  that  eventful  day,— 
Renowned  for  hospitable  deed, 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead. 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign'd  to  share ; 
Thki  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  The  Gkxxl  Town, 


,'*  Sook  fiL  canto  ix» 
•■•  her  Hk«d  and  evar  one  her  tored." 


SpSffSKE,  M  abmt. 
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«  la  v«BttV7.  17M.  Um  exiled  Coant  d'Artois,  afterwanb 
€hv*ee  1  ^  Fmoe.  took  «p  bU  raidonoe  ki  Hoiyrood,  wh* 


Destined  in  every  ago  to  he 

Refuge  of  injured  royalty; 

Since  first,  when  conquering  Tork  arose. 

To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose,' 

Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief;  and  awe, 

Oreat  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw.* 

Truce  to  these  thoughts  I — for,  as  they  nse, 
How  gladly  1  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  £Use,  to  change, 
For  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range, 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light, 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night : 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim, 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim, 
Kiiights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see, 
Creation  of  my  fantasy, 
Tlian  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen,* 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men. 
Wlio  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  f 
The  moonlight  than  tlie  fog  of  frost  f 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  t 

• 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain, 
Who^e  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear,* 
Famed  Beauclcrc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  f 
Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem. 
Decaying  on  Oblivion's  stream ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Blondel  sung  ? — 
0 1  bom.  Time's  ravage  to  repair. 
And  make  the  dying  Muse  thy  care , 
Who,  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  foe 
Was  poising  for  the  final  blow, 
The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wrmg. 
And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing, 
And  bid,  reviving  in  his  strain, 
The  gentle  poet  live  again ; 
Thou,  who  canst  give  to  li^itest  lay 
An  unpedantic  moral  gay, 
Nor  leas  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 
On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 
In  letters  as  in  life  approved 
Example  honor'd,  and  beloved, — 
Dear  Ellis  !  to  the  bard  impart 
A  lesMm  of  thy  magic  art, 
To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 

he  rsniained  antil  Avgnat,  ITM.  When  again  driven  from  mi 
conntry  by  the  Revolution  of  July.  1830,  the  lanie  nnrortnnata 
Prince,  with  all  the  immediate  memben  of  his  familr,  lottf  hC 
refafe  once  more  in  the  aneient  palace  of  the  Stnaiti,  and  r» 
mained  there  until  16lh  floptember,  183S. 

■  MS.—**  Than  face  ont  on  the  foggy  fen  '* 

'  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  K. 
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Tlieir  bannerB  o'er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  tliere,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeafen'd  with  the  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell, 

Through  the  stain'd  casement  gleaming ; 
But,  while  I  inarkM  what  next  befell. 
It  seem*d  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my  Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace. 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Scem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propp'd  the  Virgin  in  her  fiunt,— 
The  loyed  Apostle  John  I 

XVIL 

"  He  stepp'd  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Nor  head  nor  body,  bow*d  nor  bent» 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant, 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  voice,  but  never  tone* 
So  thriU'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and 

bone: — 
*My  mother  sent  me  from  afar, 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair,' 
Her  witoliing  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
Juuics  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd,  beware; 

Qod  keep  thee  as  he  may  1' 
Tlie  wondering  Mona;rch  seem*d  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  liis  head  to  speak, 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  paas'd ; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast. 

He  vanish'd  from  our  eyes, 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glances  but,  and  dies." 

1  MS. — **  In  a  low  Toioe— bat  •▼err  tone 

ThriU'd  throngh  the  UiteDer's  vein  and  bon«." 

MS.—"  And  if  to  war  thon  need*  wilt  faw 

Of  wanton  wiles  and  vfoman'i  )  g^^^  i » 
Of  woman's  wiles  and  wanton  ' 

s  MS. — "  Bat  events,  mnce  I  cross'd  the  Tweed, 
Have  undermined  my  skeptic  creed." 


xvra. 

While  Lindesay  told  lus  marvel  strange^ 
The  twilight  was  so  pale. 

He  mark'd  not  Marmion's  color  diange, 
Wliile  listening  to  the  tale ; 

But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 

The  Baron  spoke : — ^"  Of  Nature's  laws 
So  strong  I  held  the  force. 

That  never  superhuman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course. 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  yoiur  game ; 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed,' 
What  much  has  cluinged  my  skeptic  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught." — ^He  staid. 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid : 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd, 
Wliich  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast, 

Even  when  discovery's  pain, 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told. 

At  GifFord,  to  his  train. 
Naught  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there. 
And  naught  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare  ; 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  he 
To  mentiou  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

*  In  vain,"  said  he,  "  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couch'd  m^  head: 

Fantastic  thoughts  retum'd ; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led. 

My  heart  within  me  burn'd.* 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rode 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  oAld, 
Soon  reaoh'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entnince  I  pass'd  througl^ 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear,* 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

**  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen'd,  ere  I  left  the  place ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  tnie» 

4  MB.—"  In  vain."  said  be,  "  to  rest  I  laid 

Mr  bnming  Umbs,  and  throbbing  bead** 
Fantastic  thongbts  retarn*d ; 

/led, 
And,  br  tbeir  wild  domiiflon  <  sway'd, 

V  8;)ed, 
My  heart  witliin  me  bam*d«" 

•  MS.—"  And  yet  it  was  so  slow  and  divar." 
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Hie  preasore  of  hiB  iron  belt, 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain.' 
Even  so  *twa8  strange  how,  eyermore, 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er, 
Forward  he  msh'd,  with  double  glee, 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry : 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affiight 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight, 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tightened  rein, 
Scours  doubly  swift  o*er  hill  and  plain. 


O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say. 
Sir  Hu^  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway  :* 

To  Scotland's  Court  she  came, 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cessfwd's  gallant  heart  liad  gored, 
And  with  the  King  to  make  accord. 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Bid  the  gay  £jng  allegiance  own ; 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France 
Bent  him  a  turquois  ring  and  glove, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand,' 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land, 
And  bid  the  banners  of  bis  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  Queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  stiU  to  share ; 
And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd  - 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
Kor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  Queen,^ 
Were  wor^  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen. 

From  Margaret's  eye  tliat  fell, — 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  lithgow's 

bower, 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

XL 

The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile^ 

And  weeps  the  weary  day. 
The  war  against  her  natiye  soil, 

«  Be*  Appendix,  Note  3  a. 

ilbU.  Note3R.  *Ibid.NoCs8  8. 

* M 8.— **  Nor  Fnaee'i  aaeen,  nor  England's  fUr, 

Weie  worth  one  peaH-drop,  pMiiUig  nra, 

FramMaiguvt'i  ejes  thnt  fell." 

*  Tke  MS.  has  only— 

For.  all  for  heat,  wae  laid  addt 

Her  winpled  hood  aad  foigat*s  prida : 


ft 
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Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil : — 
And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew ; 
And  as  she  touch'd  and  tuned  them  all. 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fidl 

Was  plainer  given  to  view ; 
For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied.* 
And  first  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  King, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring; 
And  laugh'd,  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  Tea,  and  Nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play  * 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee. 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  ^e  rung. 
While  iJius  the  wily  lady  sung  :— 

XIL 

LOCHnrVAE.* 

0,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had 

none, 
He  rode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  fiEUthful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  waa 

none; 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and 

all; 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword 
(For  the  poor  craren  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 
**  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal«  young  Lord  Lochinrar  T— 

"  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied ;— 

And  on  tho  rioted  harp  with  glee, 
Mingled  with  aroh  rimplieily, 
A  Boft,  yet  Uvelr,  air  aha  rang, 
While  that  her  Toice  attendant  nng.'* 

•  The  ballad  of  LoehinTar  ii  in  a  rwr  liight  degree  foandeo 
on  a  liallad  called  **  Katharine  Janfarie,"  which  maj  be  foud 
in  the  "  Ifinrtrelsr  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  toI.  iii. 
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Lore  swells  like  the  Solwaj,  but  ebbs  like  its 

tide— > 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  loye  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  hj  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  LocbiU' 

Tar." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet,  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaff 'd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the 

cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to 

ng^ 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 

''Now  tread  we  a  measure!"  said  young  LochiU' 

Tar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  loyely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did 

fume, 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whisper'd,  **  'Twere  better 

by  far. 
To  have  matched  our  feir  cousin  with  young  Loch- 


mvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  I 
*  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'*  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Neth- 

erby  dan ; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and 

they  ran : 
Tliere  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  tliey  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Uave  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Tx)chin- 

vai  2 

xra 

The  Monarch  o^er  the  siren  nung 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 
And,  pressmg  closer,  and  more  near, 

1  BmUmdotaI  of  Redganntlet,  foradetalM  pfotimofMMiM 
•f  the  axtnonlinftry  phenomena  of  the  tpfingHidei  ia  the  Bo^ 
r%r  Frith. 

>  MB.— *<  And  when  bli  blood  and  heart  wen  hii^h 


He  whisper'd  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vie<^ ; 
And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  asid^ 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  thr«w 
A  glxmce,  where  seem'd  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  dne» 

And  of  her  royal  conquest  too, 
A  real  or  feign'd  disdain: 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
The  King  observed  their  meeting  eyes, 
With  something  like  displeased  surprise ; 
For  mooarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 
Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  Inmu^ 
Which  Marmion's  high  commission  showed : 
"  Our  Borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid, 
Our  peaceful  liege-men  robb'd,"  he  said : 
"  On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  kill'd,  his  vassals  ta'en — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain ; 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry*  borne." 

XIV. 

He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  view'd*: 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 
Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  liis  blood  and  heart  were  hign,* 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy, 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Lauder's  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  favorites  long  grew  tame, 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat  ;• 
Tlie  eame  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddisdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers, 
Where  Bothwell's  turrets  brave  the  air, 
And  Botliwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Tliough  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armor  for  the  peaceful  gown, 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand. 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 
And  even  that  day,  at  council  board, 

Unapt  to  sootlic  his  sovereign's  mood, 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord.* 

King  Jamei't  minioni  led  to  dta^ 
On  f«aader*i  dreary  flat." 

a  BM'tk0'Cat,  lee  Appendix,  Note  3  T. 
*  0ee  Appendix,  Note  3  U. 
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When  Bcd^^^n  in  the  rio^  I  yiev, 
fn  lonn  distinct  of  ahape  and  hue, 

A  moonted  champion  rise. — 
Tye  fooght,  Lard-Lion»  many  a  day,* 
In  single  fi^t*  and  miz'd  affiray, 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say, 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 
Bnt  when  this  unexpected  foe 
8eem'd  starting  from  the  gulf  below,-* 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, — 

I  trembled  with  affright ; 
And  as  I  plcred  in  rest  my  spear, 
My  hand  so  shook  with  very  fear, 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

XXL 
"  Why  n''  <>  i  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
We  ra^  oar  course, — ^my  charger  fell ; — 
What  cjuld  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ? — 

I  roU'd  upon  the  plain. 
Higfa  o'er  my  head,  with  threxiteniug  hand, 
Ihe  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — * 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Hot  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Iheir  sight  like  what  I  saw  1 
Fun  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook, — 
A  fiice  could  never  be  mistook  1 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look. 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled' 
To  foreign  dimes,  has  long  been  dead,— > 

I  well  believe  the  last ; 
For  ne*er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast. 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade  : 
But  when  to  good  Saint  George  I  pray'd 
(The  first  time  e*er  I  ask'd  his  aid). 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light, 
He  seem*d  to  vanish  from  my  sight : 
The  mocaibeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heatk — 
Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

To  know  his  face,  that  met  me  there, 
CalTd  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave, 

To  cumber  upper  ahr : 

>  M8. — "  Fve  been,  Lord-IioD,  manr  a  daj. 

In  eomlMt  liafle,  or  ai£]6«." 

>  MB. — **  Toe  ipectn  ihook  his  naked  brand,— 

Yet  doth  the  wont  remnin : 
My  reeling  eyes  1  upward  cast,— 
Bat  opening  hell  ooold  never  blast 

Their  nght,  like  what  1  eaw." 

. — "  I  knew  the  face  of  one  long  dead, 

Or  who  CO  foraign  clinMt  hath  fled  .  .  . 
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Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy." 

XXIL 

Marveird  Sir  David  of  the  Mou^t ; 
Then,  leam'd  in  story,  'gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  happ'd  of  old. 
When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  flght 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  might, 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight, 

With  Brian  Buhner  bold. 
And  train'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
**  And  such  a  phantom  too,  'tis  said. 
With  Highland  broadsword,  targe,  and  plaid^ 

And  fingers,  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcus  glade, 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Auohnaalaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore.* 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say, 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain. 
Spotless  in  fiEuth,  in  bosom  bold,' 
TVue  son  of  chivalry  should  hold, 

These  midnight  terrors  vain ; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour. 
When  guilt  we  meditate  within,* 
Or  harbor  unrepented  sin." — 
Lord  Marmion  tum*d  him  half  aside. 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  pressed  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  said ; 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  tliat  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day, 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way^— 

Such  was  the  King's  command. 

xxm. 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road. 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode : 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore ; 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er. 
Suffice  it  that  the  route  was  laid 

.    I  knew  the  faoe  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  olimes,  or  long  since  dead-^ 
I  well  may  judge  the  last.*' 

4  See  the  traditions  oonoeming  Bnlmer,  and  the  epoom 
called  IJuandM,Tg„  or  Bloody-^and,  in  a  note  on  oaDtott. 
Appendix,  Note  3  U. 

•  MS.—"  Of  spoUeas  faith,  and  boaom  bold." 

•  MS.—"  When  mortals  meditate  within 

Fresh  guilt  or  unrepented  sia.'* 
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Acroes  the  foriy  hillB  of  Braid 
They  paas'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill» 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  HilL 

•  XXIV. 

Blackford  1  on  whoee  uncultured  broaat^ 

Among  the  broom,  and  thum,  and  whin, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest, 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  roee,  on  breeses  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  liis  steeple  jangling  loud. 

Saint  Giles's  mingling  din. 
Now,  from  the  simmiit  to  the  plain, 
Waves  all  tlie  hill  with  yellow  grain; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look, 
Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming  brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moiui, 
Of  early  friendalups  past  and  gone. 

XXY. 

But  different  {bi  the  change  has  been,' 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow, 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below,' 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down : — 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?    I  ween,' 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen. 
That  checker'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town ; 
In  crossing  ranlcs  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular  •* 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green: 
[n  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 
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For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain, 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain. 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge, 
To  farthest  Roase's  rocky  ledge ; 

1  iSB. — "  Bot,  oh  I  far  difTcrcnt  change  has  been 
Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Black  ford-hill,  npon  the  scene 
Of  Scotland's  war  look'd  d-  wn." 

*  Boa  Appendix,  Note  8  E. 

■  MB.—'*  A  thousand  said  the  rene  ?  T  ween, 

Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen. 
That  wbitan'd  all  the  heath  between." 

*  Here  ends  the  stania  in  the  MS. 

*  Baven  calverios  so  called,  cast  by  one  Borthwick. 


From  west  to  east,  from  north  to  soutl^ 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  finrtk 
Mannion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come : 
The  horses'  tnmp,  and  *i"gli«g  olank, 
Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  vassal  ranl^ 

And  charger's  aV>yiilmg>  aeigh ; 
And  see  the  shifting  linas  advanoe, 
While  frequent  flaah'd,  from  shiekl  and  lanoi^ 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVIL 
Thin  curling  in  the  moniing  air. 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  dedare 
To  embers  now  the  borands  decayed, 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain, 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car. 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war ; 
And  there  were  Borthwick's  Sisters  Seven,,* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given, 
ni-omen'd  gift  I  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 
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Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 

Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue. 

Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swaUow-tail'd,  and  square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,*  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew.** 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide ; 

The  staff,  a  pine-tree,  strong  and  straight,' 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Whidi  still  in  memory  is  shown, 

Tet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  nnroll'd. 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field, 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 

The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold.' 

XXIX. 

Lord  MarmioD  view'd  the  landscape  bright,—''' 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chief's  delight,-** 


*  Each  of  these  fendal  ensigns  intimated  the  diflereat  nak  ta 
those  entitled  to  display  thein. 

T  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  F. 

*  MB.-~"  The  standard  staff,  a  monntain  puw, 

Ktch'd  in  a  hage  memorial  stone. 
That  still  in  K.onam«ut  is  shown." 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  O. 

M  MS.—"  Lord  Marmiou's  large  dark  eye  flash'd  Hghl, 
It  kindled  with  a  chief's  delight. 
For  glow'd  with  martial  Joy  his  heart, 
As  apon  battla-dajr." 


■ «  ^     i»     •  «»• 
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UntQ  within  bim  bom'd  h»  heart, 

And  lightaiDg  from  his  eye  did  put, 
As  on  the  bftttleKUy ; 

Such  gUmce  did  faiofm.  never  d«rt» 
When  sioopuig  on  his  prey. 
'Ob !  well,  Lofd-IioiD,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  firom  warfiure  to  dissuade 

Were  bat  a  rain  essay : 
For,  by  Saint  George,  were  that  hoot  mine, 
Kot  power  infernal  nor  dirine, 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline, 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armor's  shine 

In  glorious  batUe-fray  1" 
Answer'd  the  Bard,  of  milder  mood: 
'Fair  is  the  sight, — and  yet  'twere  good. 

That  kings  would  think  withal. 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has  bless'd, 
"Us  better  to  sit  still  at  rest,' 

Than  rise,  perchance  to  UdV 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stay'd. 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surrey'd. 

When  sated  with  the  martial  show 

That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 

The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go^ 

And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendor  red ; 

For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow, 

Hiat  ronnd  her  sable  turrets  flow, 
The  morning  beams  were  shed. 

And  tfaiged  them  with  a  lustre  proud, 

like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-cloud. 
Such  dosky  grandeur  clothed  the  height^ 
Where  the  huge  Castle  holds  its  stfite, 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 

Mine  own  r(»nantie  town  1' 
But  northward  fiur,  with  purer  blase^ 
On  Odnl  mountains  feU  the  rays. 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed. 
It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethyst 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw; 
Here  Preston-Bay  and  Berwick-Law : 

And,  broad  between  them  roU'd, 
The  gaDant  Frith  the  eye  might  nota, 
Wbjse  islands  on  its  bosom  floaty 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitc-Bustaoe'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 

1  MS.—**  *Tta  better  eittinx  itill  at  nH, 
Than  i«ii«  bbt  to  fall ; 
"nd  mkiU  thes*  words  they  did  ezcktatgg, 
Thef  rtack*d  tAeeantp't  txtrtwusi  rang*.** 
The  Poei  appean  to  have  etmck  his  pen  tlirovgh  the  two 
bee  IB  italic*,  on  conc«ivinf  the  nagnifioeDt  pioton  which  re- 
4acai  them  in  the  text. 
•  MS  — **  Dwi-£din*a  tawnm  and  town." 


As  if  to  give  hU  raptore  Tent^ 
The  spiur  he  to  his  charger  lent» 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand. 
And,  making  demi-volte  in  aii. 
Cried,  "  Where's  the  coward  tha|  would  not  oan 

To  fight  for  .such  a  land  I" 
The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see  ;* 
Nor  Marmkn's  frown  repressed  his  g^ea. 
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Thus  while  they  looked  a  flourish  proud, 
Where  mingled  trump  and  clarion  loud, 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum, 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry, 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky, 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  np  the  mountain  come ; 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime, 
Merrily  toll'd  the  hour  of  prime. 
And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke  ^ 
**  Thus  clamor  still  the  war-notes  when 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en. 
Or  to  St.  Katharine's  of  Sienne,* 

Or  Chnpcl  of  Saiiit  Rocque. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame  ;* 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game, 

When  blither  was  their  cheer, 
Thrilling  in  Falkland-woods  the  air. 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare. 
But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 

To  the  doWnfiiU  of  the  deer. 
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"  Nor  less,**  he  said, — **  when  looking  forth, 
I  view  yon  Empress  of  the  Nortii 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne ; 
Her  palace's  unperial  bowers. 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers, 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers—* 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  **  I  moan, 
To  thmk  what  woe  mischance  may  bring, 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death-dirge  of  our  gallant  king ; 

Or  with  the  larum  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watdi  and  ward,  * 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Edin's  leaguer^d  walL-— 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought  1* 


ft 


•  MS.—"  The  Lion  nmfled  his  jor  to 
4  Mf*.—**  And  that  the  Lion  spoke." 
»  MS.-«-**  Or  to  OOP  Lady's  orStenne." 

•  liS.->*'  To  roB  th«f  spealL  of  martial  faino, 

To  HM  of  vaood  more  mild  and 
Blitlier  would  be  their  cheer.'* 
V  MS.—"  Her  tutely  fanes  anti  holy  towen." 

•  MS.—"  Dream  of  a  conquert  cheaply  bought " 
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Whence  royal  edict  rang, 

Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye ; 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  vtbb  sent 

De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 

In  glorious  trumpet-clang. 

The  self-same  thundering  voice  did  say. — * 

0 !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead, 

But  then  another  spoke : 

Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  1 — 

**  Thy  fatal  sunmions  I  deny. 

A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said.*) — 

And  thine  infernal  Lord  defy. 

Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 

Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high, 

A  vision,  passmg  Nature's  law. 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 

At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream. 

Figures  that  seem'd  to  rise  and  die, 

Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream, 

Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fiy. 

The  snmmoner  was  gone. 

While  naught  conflrm'd  could  ear  or  eye 

Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell, 

Discern  of  sound  or  miea 

And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell ; 

Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 

Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell. 

Heralds  and  Pursuivants  prepare, 

And  found  her  there  alone. 

With  trumpet  sound  and  blazon  fair, 

She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast, 

A  summons  to  proclaim ; 

What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  pass'd. 

But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud. 

As  £Eincy  fonns  of  midnight  cloud. 
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When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

Shift  we  the  scene. — ^The  camp  doth  move^ 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame ; 

Dun-Edm's  streets  are  emptv  now. 

It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud. 

Save  when,  for  weid  of  those  they  love. 

From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd, 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  vow  the  vow, 

This  awful  summons  came : — * 

The  tottering  cliild,  the  anxious  fair. 

The  gray-hair'd  aire,  with  pious  care^ 
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To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair — 

•  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 

Where  is  the  Palmer  now  ?  and  where 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 

The  Abbess,  Mannion,  and  Clare  ? — 

Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ; 

Bold  Douglas !  to  Tantallon  fair 

Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 

They  journey  in  thv  charge : 

At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 

Lord  Marmiomrode  on  Iiis  right  hand. 

I  summon  one  and  all : 

The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band ; 

I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 

Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  e'er  hath  soil'd  your  hearts  within : 

That  nuns  should  roam  at  large. 

I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 

But  in  that  Palmer's  alter'd  mien 

That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dust, — 

A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  «een 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear,* 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 

By  each  o'ermastering  passion's  tone. 

Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  haD(\ 

By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan  t 

When  lifted  for  a  native  land; 

When  forty  days  are  pass'd  and  gone,* 

And  still  look'd  high,  as  if  he  plann'<C 

I  cite  you,  at  your  Monarch's  throne. 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 

To  answer  and  appear." 

His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke 

Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names : 

And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frocke. 

Hie  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James ! 

Would  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke, 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 

Then  sooth  or  quell  his  pride. 

Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 

Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  oi2d 

Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle, — 

He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style ; 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 

Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
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Fore^oom'd  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Some  half-hour's  march  beliind,  there  caxoi^ 

W  as  cited  there  by  name ; 

By  Eustace  govem'd  fair. 

And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 

A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame, 

T 1.  i.  Cum. 

t  MS.—**  Ere  twenty  daft  aie  paa*d  and  goom, 

•  8w  Appendix,  Note  3  Z.                    >  Ibid.  Nota  4  A. 

Before  the  mighty  Monarch '■  throne, 
I  dte  foa  to  appear." 

«  MS.—"  By  wrath,  by  fnnd,  by  feu."                     • 

•  MS.—"  In  thnndering  tone  the  voice  did  mf.** 
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With  all  her  nnnn  and  Ckre. 

Commanding,  that^  beneath  his  care, 

No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought; 

Without  dehiy,  you  shall  repair 

Ever  he  feared  to  aggravate 

To  your  good  kinsman,  Lord  Fitz-Chire.^ 

Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate ; 

And  safer  'twas,  he  thought. 

XXX. 

Tc  Tait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed. 

The  startled  Abbess  loud  excJaim'd ; 

The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 

But  she,  at  w^<xn  the  blow  was  aim'd. 

And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 

Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead, — 

Her  slow  consent  had  wrought 

She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death-dcom  read. 

His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 

*"  Cheer  thee,  my  child  I"  the  Abbess  said. 

Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighs^ 

**  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 

And  lighted  oft  at  hidy's  eyes ; 

To  ride  alone  with  armed  band.'' — 

He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 

"  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 

O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land : 

Fitz-Eustace  said,  "the  lovely  Clare 

Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied, 

Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care. 

Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay ; 

The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 

And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 

Yet  conquest  by  that  meanness  won 

Will  bring  us  to  the  Englisli  side. 

He  ahnoet  loath'd  to  think  upon. 

Female  attendance  to  provide 

Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause. 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir : 

Which  made  him  burst  tlirough  honor's  lawsL 

Nor  thinks  nor  dreams  my  noble  lordi 

If  e'er  he  lov'd,  'twas  her  alone, 

By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 

^■w  v^^^n^ 

Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
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Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

And  now,  when  dose  at  hand  they  saw 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls. 

North  Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law,* 

Till  he  nhall  phice  her,  safe  and  free, 

Fits-Eustace  bade  them  pause  a  while, 

Witliin  her  kinsman's  halls." 

Before  a  venerable  pile,* 

He  spoke,  and  blush'd  with  earnest  graee; 

Whose  turrets  view'd,  afiir, 

His  faitli  was  painted  on  his  face, 

The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  ThIo,' 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 

The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exdaim'd 

At  toUing  of  a  bell,  forth  came 

On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Hie  convent's  venerable  Dame, 

Entreated,  threaten'd,  grieved ; 

And  pray'd  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 

To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray'd. 

With  her,  a  loved  and  honor'd  guest^ 

Agamst  Lord  Marmion  iuveigh  d. 

Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare 

And  call'd  the  Prioress  to  aid. 

To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 

To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. 

Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess, 

Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 

And  thank'd  the  Scottish  Prioress ' 

'*  The  Douglas,  and  the  King,"  she  said. 

And  tedious  were  to  teU,  I  ween. 

**  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd ; 

The  courteous  speech  that  poss'd  between. 

Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 

_  0  erjoy'd  the  nuns  tlicir  palfreys  leave ; 

The  maiden  in  Tantallon  haU." 

But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend, 

like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 
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Fitz-Eustace  said, — "  I  grieve. 

The  Abbess,  seeing  stilfe  was  vain. 

fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  hearty 

Assumed  her  wonted  state  again,-^ 

Such  gentle  company  to  part ; — 

For  much  of  state  she  had, — 

Think  not  discourtesy, 

Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  head. 

But  lords'  commands  must  be  obey'd ; 

And — **  Bid,"  in  solenm  voice  she  said. 

And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said. 

**  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad, 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 

The  records  of  his  house  turn  o'er. 

Lord  llarmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  see^ 

Which  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  shoVd, 

That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 

118.—^*  North  Benrick'i  town,  and  oonio  Law.'* 

n«w  North  Berwick,  of  which  then  are  stiD  tome  moaut.   M 

wai  founded  by  Dnncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  in  1816. 

^h»  eonvwii  allnded  to  is  a  foundation  of  Ciitartlaa  bum. 

>  US.—"  The  loft/  Boa,  the  T.amb'«  graen  U»  " 
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Drove  the  monkB  forth  of  Ooyentrj,' 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore  1 

PraDcing  in  pride  of  earthly  trtut, 

His  charger  hurl'd  him  to  the  dust» 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thmst, 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  Marmion  and  me ; 

He  is  a  Chief  of  high  degree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse : 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise: 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  JuditJi  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin, 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah" 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in : 
" Fitz-Eustnce,  we  must  march  our  band: 
St  Anton  fire  thee  1  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day,  with  bonnet  m  thy  hand, 

To  hear  the  Lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay, 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay, 

Will  sharper  sermiHi  teach. 
Come,  d'on  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  h<»'se ; 
Ttie  Dame  must  patience  take  perforce." — 

XXXIL 

**  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare, 
**  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

HiB  purposed  aim  to  win ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin : 
And  if  it  be  the  King's  decree, 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
In  that  inviolable  dome,* 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come, 

And  safely  rest  his  head, 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead ; 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own 

Against  the  dreaded  hour ; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 
..    Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  m%  there. — 


>  Bee  Appendix,  Note  4  B. 

*  Thii  line,  neceMsry  to  the  rAyi«i«,  is  now  for  the  fint  time 
•ertored  from  the  MS.  It  mart  have  been  omitted  by  an  ovei^ 
nght  in  the  original  printing. — Ed. 

*  For  the  origin  of  Marmion**  virit  to  Tantallon  Caatle,  in 
the  Poem,  lee  Life  of  Seottt  vol.  iti.  p.  17. 

*  '*  Daring  the  regency  (sntueqnent  to  the  death  of  Jaroea 
V.)  the  Dowager  Qoeen  Regent,  Mary  of  Gai»e,  became  desi- 
roas  of  patting  a  French  garrison  into  Tantalion,  as  the  had 
into  Donbar  and  Inchkeith,  in  order  the  better  to  bridle  the 
loids  and  barons,  who  inclined  to  the  reformed  faith,  and  to 
secnre  by  citadels  the  sea-coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Regent,  to  nse  the  phrase  of  the  time,  '  dealed 


Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  C9are  V* 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one : 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose, 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  damoroaB  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustaee  dried, 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  ooold  bidei 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed, 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed. 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 

YYYin. 

But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode, 

When  o'er  a  height  they  pass'd. 
And,  sudden,  dose  before  them  showed 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast  ;* 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  fiur, 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose. 
And  roimd  three  sides  the  ocean  flows^ 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose. 

And  double  mound  and  fosse.* 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong, 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  1qd§^ 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square : 
Aroimd  were  lodgings,  fit  and  &ir. 

And  towers  of  various  form. 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  higl^ 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky, 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean-storm. 

XXXIV. 

Here  did  they  rest. — The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare, 
Or  say  they  met  reception  £EUr  I 

Or  why  the  tidings  say. 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came, 
By  hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fiune. 

With  ever-varying  day  t 

with'  the  (then)  Earl  of  Angus  for  his  consent  to  the  proposed 
measure.  He  occupied  himself,  while  she  was  spoaking,  u 
feeding  a  falcon  which  sat  Ufion  his  wrist,  and  only  leplied  by 
addressing  the  bird,  but  leaving  the  Qneen  to  make  the  appli 
cation,  '  The  devil  it  in  this  greedy  gled — she  will  never  be 
foo.'  But  when  the  Uaeen.  without  appearing  to  notice  thia 
hint,  oontinueil  to  preas  her  obnoxions  reqneat,  Angus  replied, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  feudal  noble,  '  Yes,  Madam,  the  castle  k 
yours :  God  forbid  else.  But  by  the  might  oi  God,  Madam  V 
such  was  his  usual  oath,  *  I  must  be  your  Captain  and  Keeper 
for  yon,  and  I  will  keep  it  as  well  as  any  yon  can  plaee 
there.'"  — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Mi9eMant0U0  Ptms 
H^orkt,  vol.  vu.  p.  436. 
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And,  first  tliej  hesrd  King  James  hftd  won 

Etall,  and  Wwk,  and  Ford;  and  then. 

That  Norbam  Castls  strong  mas  ta'ea 
At  that  sore  nuunrell'd  MarmUn ; 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  Monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  anbdne  Northumberland : 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came» 
Hiat^  while  his  boat  inactiye  laj, 
And  melted  by  degrees  away, 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  HeroD's  wHy  dame. 
Such  acta  to  Ghrooicies  I  yield ; 

Qo  seek  them  there*  and  see ; 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  bistfM^. — 
At  length  they  haard  the  Soottidi  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post^ 

Which  frowns  o*er  Millfield  Plain; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  Southern  land, 
And  marched  into  Noithnmberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'ea 
Usimion,  like  diatger  in  the  stall. 
That  hean»  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  cha£B,  and  swear:— 
"A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near  I 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battlsKiay ; 
Death  to  my  fiune  if  such  a  flray 
Were  fought,  and  MaimioD  away ! 
The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why, 
Hath  bated  of  bis  courtesy : 
No  IcHiger  in  his  haUs  HI  stoj." 
Hien  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


Maxmxon. 


IKTRODUOTION  TO  CANTO  SIXTH. 


TO 
SICHAKD  HEBSR,  ESQ. 

Heap  on  more  wood  1 — the  wind  is  chill; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  wHl, 
Well  keep  our  Christmas  merry  stilL 
Eadi  age  has  deemed  the  new-bom  year 
Tlie  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer: 


1  Mcffamii-HooK,  the  nat  of  Hugh  floott,  Etq.,  of  HafdeD, 
•  bmatifDnr  ritoatad  on  the  Tweed,  about  two  mflea  below 
Irrbwgh  Abber. 
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Ereo,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  draiir** 

Hi^  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew, 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 

Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall ; 

Tliey  goiged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer ; 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnaVd  rib,  and  marrow-bone : 

Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight. 

While  Scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight 

llien  forth,  in  plirensy,  would  they  hie. 

While  wildly-loose  their  red  locks  fly. 

And  dancing  round  the  biasing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while, 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

Hie  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall 

And  well  our  Christian  ^sires  of  old 

Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roIl*d, 

And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 

With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

DcMuestic  and  religious  rite 

Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night ; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  beUs  were  rung; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung; 

Hiat  only  night  in  all  the  year, 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear.* 

The  damsel  donn'd  her  kittle  sheen ; 

Tlie  hall  was  dresB*d  with  holy  g^een ; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 

Then  open'd  wide  the  Baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  Ceremony  doff 'd  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  rosea  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose ; 

The  Lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair." 

All  hail'd,  with  uncontroQ'd  delight^ 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  *, 
Tlie  huge  ha]l-table*B  oaken  face, 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace^ 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man; 

*  Boa  Appendix,  Note  4  C. 
>Ibld.Nota4D 
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Then  the  grim  boar's  head  firown'd  on  higji, 
Created  "with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green  garb'd  ranger  toU, 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar.^ 
The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Oamish'd  witJi  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
Tliere  the  huge  sirloin  reek'd ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Cliristmas  pie ; 
Nor  fail'd  old  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savory  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in. 
And  carols  roar'd,  with  blithesome  din ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ;• 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 
But,  0  !  what  maskers,  richly  dight, 
Oan  boajst  of  bosoms  half  so  light  I 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  Inrought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale  *, 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger,  in  our  northern  dime, 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time ; 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here. 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear. 
Even  when,  perchance,  its  &r-fetch'd  claim 
To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem, 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountidn-stream.* 
And  thuA,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandeire  came  of  old, 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair,* 
And  reverend  apostolic  air — 
Tlie  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine : 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time 

>  MS.—"  And  all  th*  hnntiiig  of  Um  boar. 

Then  roand  the  merry  wusel-bowl, 
GarnUh'd  with  ribbons,  blithe  did  trowl, 
And  the  lar^  lirloin  iteam'd  on  high, 
Plam-pomdge,  hare,  and  lavocy  pie." 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  4  £. 

t  "  Blood  !■  warmer  than  water," — a  proverb  naeant  to  vin- 
idoate  onr  familf  predilections. 

«  Bee  Apfiendiz,  Note  4  F. 

*  MS. — "  In  these  fair  halls,  with  meirjr  cheer. 

Is  bid  i  are  well  the  dying  year." 

*  "  A  lady  of  noble  German  descent,  bom  Countess  Harriet 
Bruhl  of  Marti nslcirchen,  married  to  H.  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden 
{fioyr  Iionl  Polwarthj,  the  author's  relative  snd  much-valued 


E'er  to  be  hitcfa'd  into  a  ihyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast, 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his*  cost ; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered, 
And  lost  his  land, — ^but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halk,  where  welcome  kindP 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  firiendahip  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fiiir  dame  that  rules  the  land.* 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music;  mirth,  and  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain, 
And  holds  his  minror  to  her  fiice, 
And  dips  her  with  a  dose  embrace  i-^ 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome. 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just  that,  at  this  time  of  glee, 
Hy  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee  I 
For  milhy  a  merry  hour  we've  known, 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnigH's  tone 
Cease,  then,  my  friend  1  a  moment  cea^e^ 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace  I 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  say, 
**  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day  ;**• 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail- 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale— • 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — **  Proiane ! 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latian  strain. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  versA's  charma, 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  arms: 
In  Fairy  Land  or  Limbo  lo^ 
To  jostle  conjurer  and  gho^it, 
Goblin  and  witch !" — ^Nay  Heber  dear. 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear : 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas '  no  more, 
My  cause  with  many-lang^tvtged  lore,' 

ftiend  almoat  from  infaoey."— ft  v4ar  JHUutnUpf  vcL  Iv. 
p.  S0« 
T  Tha  MS.  adds :— "  As  boasts  olo  SLalkw  to  Sir  John." 

•  "  Hannibal  was  a  pretty  fellow,  s(r— «  vek*y  prstty  fellow 
in  htt  day."— OM  Bachelor. 

•  MS.—"  With  all  his  many-languagM  lo^,* 

John  Leydcp  M.  D.,  who  had  been  of  great  marine  to  Sil 
Walter  Sooct  In  the  preparation  of  the  Border  Minstxeby, 
sailed  for  India  in  April,  1803.  and  died  at  Ja.-a  it  AugM' 
1811,  before  completing  his  36th  year. 

'*  Scenes  snng  by  him  who  sings  no  mon ! 
His  brief  and  bright  career  is  o'er. 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains ; 
Cloencfa'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lora. 


CANTO  yi. 


MARMION. 
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This  may  I  say : — ^in  realms  of  death 

Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun. 

Ulysses  meets  Alcides*  wraith  ; 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  nor  won. 

iEnea.<s  upon  Thracia*s  shore, 

And  oft  the  Conjurer's  words  will  make 

The  ghost  of  murdered  Polydore ; 

The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quake ; 

For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross, 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 

At  every  turn,  loaUus  Bot. 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 

As  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox, 

Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 

As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 

That  magic  strife  witliin  the  tomb, 

Or  held,  in  Rome  republican, 

May  last  until  the  day  of  doom. 

The  place  of  common-coimcilman. 

Unless  the  adopt  shall  learn  to  tell 

Hie  very  word  that  dench'd  the  spell, 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear. 

When  fVanch'mont  iock'd  the  treasure  ceU. 

Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 

An  hundred  years  are  pass'd  and  gone, 

To  Cambria  look — ^the  peasant  see. 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Bctliink  him  of  Olendowerdy, 

• 

And  shun  «the  spirit's  Blasted  Tree."> 

Such  general  superstition  may 

The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 

Excuse  lor  old  Pitscottie  say ; 

Tlie  battle  tnm'd  on  Maida's  shore. 

Whose  gossip  history  has  given 

Will,  on  a  Friday  mom,  look  pale, 

My  song  the  messenger  from  Heaven,* 

If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fahy  tale  :* 

That  wam'd,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's  King, 

He  fears  the  vengeful  Elfin  King, 

Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning  ;^ 

Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ring : 

May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durham's  tale, 

Invisible  to  human  ken, 

Whose  demon  fought  in  Gotliic  mail ; 

He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

May  pardon  plead  for  Fordun  grave, 

Who  told  of  Gifford's  Goblin-Cavo 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along* 

But  why  such  instances  to  you. 

Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchumont, 

Who,  in  an  instant^  can  renew 

Which,  like  an  engle's  nest  in  air. 

Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore. 

Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fan*  1* 

And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  f 

Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 

Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volnmee* 

A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay. 

rest 

Amass'd  through  rapine  and  through  wrong 

Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  chest, 

By  the  last  Lord  of  Franch^mont.* 

While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 

The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard. 

To  others  what  they  cannot  use ; 

A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 

Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century, 

Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung, 

They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  tliree ; 

His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  alung ; 

Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 

Before  his  feet  his  blood-hounds  lie : 

The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gom» 

An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye. 

Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 

Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook, 

Delight,  amusement,  science,  art» 

As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look, 

To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 

As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound, 

Yet  who  of  all  who  thus  employ  them. 

Or  ever  halloo'd  to  a  hound. 

Can  like  the  owner's  self  enjoy  them  \^» 

To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize, 

But,  hark  I  I  hear  thenlistant  drum  I 

In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 

The  day  of  Flodden  Field  is  come. — 

An  aged  necromantic  priest; 

Adieu,  dear  Heber  t  life  and  health, 

It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least, 

And  store  of  literary  wealth. 

That  loved  the  light  of  eony  to  poor: 
A  diitant  and  a  deadly  ahore 
Has  Lkydkn's  cold  remaini !" 

Lord  of  the  laU*^  Canto  IV,  po»t. 
See  a  notioe  of  hk  life  in  the  Author's  Miacellaneona  Pnm 
Woriu. 
1  Bee  Appendix,  Note  4  G. 
•  IMd.  Note  4  H. 


*  This  paragnph  appeals  interpolated  on  the  blank  pi^  if 
the  MS. 

*  MS.~"  Which,  high  fn  air,  like  eagle's  neet. 

Hang  from  the  dizzr  inonntain*s  lireast.** 
B  Bee  Appendix,  Note  4 1. 

*  Ibid.  Note  3  B. 

1 1bid.  Note  4  A.    The  four  Unas  whloh  follow  aio  asC  k 
the  MS. 
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CANTO  SIXTH. 


Z^t  Battle. 

I 

Whilk  g^reat  events  were  on  the  gale, 

And  each  hour  brought  a  Tarying  tale, 

And  the  demeanor,  changed  and  oold, 

Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold. 

And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 

He  snuff  *d  the  battle  from  afiir ; 

And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again, 

Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 

Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay, 

Before  decisiTe  battlo'day ; 

Whilst  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Clare 

Did  in  the  Dame's  devotions  share : 

For  the  good  Ountese  ceaseless  puy'd 

To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 

And  all  in  high  Baronial  pride, — 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified ; 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press'd 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest, 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  state,  the  lengthened  prayer. 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 

IL 

I  said,  Tantallon's  diasy  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 
Many  a  ru<^  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air, 
Which,  when  the  tempest  vexed  the  sky, 
Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistlipg  by. 
Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 
Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 
Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  Field, 
.    And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 
The  cpgnizance  of  Dougba  blq^. 
The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair,' 
Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 
A  parapet's  embattled  row 
Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 
Sometimes  in  diszy  steps  descending. 
Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 
Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending; 
Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

MS. — "  The  tower  contain'd  a  nanow  vtair, 
An)  gave  an  opea  aeeei  wheiis.'' 


Bulwark;  and  bartiaan,  and  Ibm, 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-oojgn; 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projectu^  battlement ; 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow, 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Wihere'er  TantaUon  faced  the  land. 

Gate-works,  and  walla,  were  strongly 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side ; 

The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 

Approach  of  human  step  denied ; 

And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  rude^ 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitttde. 

HL 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair, 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry ; 
Or  slow,  like  noontide  ^lost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark-gray  bulwark's  side, 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  diff  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fiiner~ 
A  home  slie  ne'er  might  see  again; 

For  she  had  laid  adown. 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil, 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedictine  gown : 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade.— 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow, 
Again  adom'd  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound, 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Bemain'd  a  cross  with  ruby  stone; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
With  velvet  bound,  and  brdder'd  o'er. 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress'd,' 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast, 

And  such  a  woeful  miea 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow. 
To  practice  on  the  gull  and  crow, 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been. 
Or«  in  Romance,  some  spell-bound  Queen 

*  Bis. — "  To  meet  a  fomi  so  fair,  and  dren'd 

En  antique  robe*,  with  cro«  oo  breast." 
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For  ne'er,  in  worlt-daj  world,  was  aeea 
A  fivm  so  intchiDg  fiair.* 

IV. 

Once  walking  thus,  at  eyeniag  tide, 

It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 

And,  sighing,  tiiought— "  The  Abbess,  there, 

Perdbanoe,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 

Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty,  free, 

Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Ohaiit j ; 

Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 

Can  such  a  glimpse  of  hearen  bestow, 

That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 

High  Tision  and  deep  mystery ; 

The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 

Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air,  * 

And  smilmg  on  her  votaries'  prayer.* 

0 1  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye. 

Did  stiU  the  Saint  her  form  denyl 

Was  it,  that,  sear'd  by  sinfiil  scorn, 

Mv  heart  eould  neither  melt  nor  bumf 

m 

Or  lie  my  warm  aflbetions  low, 

With  him  that  taught  them  first  to  glowt 

Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I  knew, 

To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due, 

And  well  could  hrodk  the  mild  eommaad. 

That  ruled  thy  ahnple  maiden  band. 

How  different  now  i  eondemn'd  to  bide 

My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. — 

But  UarmioD  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 

That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong, 

Descended  to  a  feeble  girl, 

¥Vom  Red  De  Olare,  stout  Gloster's  Earl: 

Of  such  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak,* 

He  ne'er  tfaall  bend,  altiiough  he  break. 

V. 

*  But  see  I — ^whst  makes  this  armor  here  T — 

For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Tsrge,  corslet,  helm ; — she  view'd  them  near. — 
*The  breast-plate  pierced ! — ^Ay,  much  I  fear, 
Weak  isnce  wert  tilwu  'gainet  foeman's  spear. 
That  hath  made  fiital  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton  t— Oh  1  not  corslet's  ward, 
Kot  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard, 
Oould  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard. 

On  yon  disastrous  day !" — 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood,— - 
WiLTOv  faimsdf  before  her  stood  I 


1 
t 


,(«( 


"AfboBiOMduidlair." 
Nota4K. 

Of  raeb  a  Heni,  or  branch,  |     ^^    I  weak, 

He  ne'er  ehall  bend  me,  though  he  bnak." 

«  Br  many  a  ihoit  oaraa  delay'd." 

the  mrpme  at  meetinf  a  lover  neeved  horn  tha 
eooridciad,  the  aiaw  «:ietni«  win  not  be  thoaf  ht  over* 


It  might  have  seem'd  his  passing  ghost^ 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost , 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise, 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes.'*-* 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words : 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues, 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Each  dbanging  passion's  shade ; 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 
And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air, 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair, 

Their  varying  hues  display'd : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  eactending, 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending. 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  dela/d,* 
And  modest  blush,  and  burstkig  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply  :— 

VL 

**  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day, 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragg'd, — ^^ut  how  I  cannot  know 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed.' 

Austin, — remember'st  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush,  when  the  old  man. 
When  first  our  infimt  love  began, 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  t-  • 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — "* 
He  only  held  my  burning  head, 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day. 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care, 
When  sense  retum'd  to  wake  despair ; 

For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound, 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 
At  length  to  calmer  reason  brought, 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought, 

ehacged  with  coloring ;  and  jret  the  painter  is  co  fatifned  wits 
hie  exertion,  that  he  hu  finally  thrown  away  the  bruih,  and 
b  otmtented  with  merely  chalking  out  the  intervening  advea* 
tores  of  De  Wilton,  witbont  bestowing  on  them  any  colon  at 
•IV— Critical  Review. 


•  MS.—"  Where  an  old  beadunan  held  my  head." 
T  MS.-"  The  bwush'd  tnitoes  |  'j^^jjj*  | 
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With  him  I  left  mj  natiTe  stnund. 
And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  arraj'd, 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade* 

I  juumey'd  many  a  hmd ; 
Kg  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 
But  min^rled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  fear'd, 
When  I  would  sit^  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood. 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear'd. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said» 

Qod  would  remove  liim  soon : 
And.  while  upon  his  dying  bed. 

He  begg'd  of  me  a  boon — 
If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquer'd  lie, 
Even  then  my  mercy  should  awake. 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

VIL 

"Still  restless  as  a  second  Gain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en: 

Full  weU  the  ])aths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound, 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  perish'd  of  my  wound,-— 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true : 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  Palmer's  dress ; 
For  now  that  sable  slout^h  is  shed, 
And  trimm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 
I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 
A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 
That  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide — 

I  will  not  name  his  name  I — 
Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs, 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame  1 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget, 
Wlicn,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set, 

Dark  looks  we  did  oxchxuige : 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  in  my  bosom  muster'd  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

VIIL 

*  A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why. 

Brought  on  a  village  tale ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night. 

I  borrowed  steed  and  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band ; 

MB.—"  Bat  tbovght  of  Anttln  staid  my  hand. 
And  in  the  sheath  I  plnnfed  the  brand, 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O  good  old  roan  I  even  from  the  gniTt, 
Thy  apint  oonld  De  Wilum  mto." 


And,  passing  from  a  postern  door. 
We  met,  and  'counter'd  hand  to  hand,^- 

He  fell  on  Gifford  moor. 
For  tlie  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew 
(0  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew, 

The  Palmer's  cowl  was  gone). 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
ThQ  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid, — 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid  ;* 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O  good  old  man  1  even  from  the  grave 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save : 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear, 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  £une, 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. — 
Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  diade, 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest. 

IX. 
**  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs.  Ins  falchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight. 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  torn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield, 
When  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field.' 
These  Angus  gave^^his  armorer's  care, 
Ere  mom  shall  every  breach  repair ; 
For  naught,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls, 
But  ancient  armor  on  the  waUs, 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalU, 
And  women,  priests,  and  gray'hair'd  men; 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.' 
And  now  I  watch  my  armor  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near; 
Then,  oooe  again  a  belted  knight^ 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light 


**  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare ! 
This  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there : 
Douglas  reveres  his  King's  conmiand. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band 

t  See  the  ballad  of  Otterboanie,  In  the  Border  UbMMnHtj 
ToL  1.  p.  34S. 

I  Where  Jamee  encamped  before  taking  poet  on  Floddea 
TbeM&hae-' 

**  The  net  were  all  on  Floddon  plate." 
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^jid  there  thy  kiimman,  Suirej,  too, 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  dun. 
Now  mooter  far  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil, 
Once  more" — "  O  Wilton  I  must  we  then 
Bisk  new-found  happiness  again, 

Trust  fate  sf  arms  once  more  ? 
And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  ccHitent  and  poor, 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  !^- 
That  reddening  brow ! — ^too  well  I  know, 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow, 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name :  ^ 

Gk)  then  to  fight  1  Clare  bids  thee  go  I 
Glare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know, 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 

And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  V* 

XL 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moon-beam  slumbering  lay, 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure, 
Through  loop-hole,  and  through  embrasure, 

Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall ; 
But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapels  pride, 

The  sober  glances  falL 
Much  was  there  need ;  though  seam'd  with  scars, 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars, 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there, 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry' 

The  chapel's  carving  fiur. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light, 
Checkering  the  silver  moonshine  bright^ 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood,* 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Tet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that^  in  a  barbaixms  age, 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page, 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fSur  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
DofiTd  his  fnrr'd  gown,  and  sable  hood : 
O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale, 

>  MS.— '<  Ton  mif  ht  not  bj  their  shine  dewry." 

>  The  well-kjBOvrn  Oawain  Dooglaa,  Bishop  of  DnnkeM,  ton 
•r  Archibald  BclRhe-Cat,  Earl  of  Angus.  He  was  avthor  of 
a  Soottiah  metrical  Tendon  of  the  ^neid,  and  of  aaaay  other 
poetical  pieces  of  gvsat  merit.  He  had  ooC  at  this  period  at- 
raiasd  the  nitita. 


He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore  in  battle  fray. 
His  focman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray.' 

He  seem'd  as,  from  the  tombs  around 
Rising  at  judgment-day. 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XIL 

Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels, 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt  1 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue  1 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade : 
**  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid. 

I  dub  thee  knight. 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir  I 
For  King,  for  Church,  for  Lady  faur, 
,  See  that  thou  fight."—* 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose. 
Said —  "  Wilton  1  giiove  not  for  thy  woes, 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  He,  who  honor  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
**  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother !" — 
**  Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  "  not  so ; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go, 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield. 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst ; . 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first !" 

XIIL 

Not  fiu"  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 
Hie  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  4  L. 

*  "  The  following  (five  lines)  are  a  sort  of  mongrel  betweer 
the  school  of  Siernhold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  later  one  of  Mr 
Wordsworth."— Jeffrbt. 
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Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place^ 
And  whispered  in  an  under  tone, 
**  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." — 
The  train  from  out  tke  castle  drew/ 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu  :— 

"  Thoiii^h  something  I  might  plain,"  he  said, 
**  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hithnr  by  your  King's  behest, 

While  11  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid ; 
Part  we  in  friendsliip  fnnn  your  land. 
And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand." — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  doak, 
Folded  lus  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 
"  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer.' 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation  stone-^ 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  dasp."^- 

XIV. 

Bum'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  Eke  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And—"  Tliis  to  me  !"  he  said,— 
"An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword), 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  I 
And  if  thou  soid'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near 

Lord  Angus,  thou  host  lied !" — ^ 
On  the  Earl'a  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'crcame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth, — "  And  dar'st  thoa  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  lus  hall  t 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  t 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  t 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  Warder, hoi 

Let  the  portcullis  fall"—* 

I  MS.—"  T.ie  train  the  portal  arak  paa'd  thioiigh." 
i  MB.—*'  UnaiMt  th«7  be  to  hubm  hare." 
•  MS.—"  Falio  Douglas,  thou  hait  Hod.** 
«  flaa  Appendix,  Note  4  M. 


Lord  Marmion  inm'd — ^weU  was  his  need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  8tco<l, 
like  arrow  throu^  the  archway  sprung. 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung: 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 
Ihe  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 
Nor  Ughter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his  band. 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clendied  hand, 
^And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
''Horse!  horse T   the  Douglas  cried,  "and 

chase!" 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace : 
**  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 
Thflfugh  most  unworthy  of  the  name, — 
A  letter  forged  I  Saint  Jude  to  speed  I 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  I* 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 
When  the  King  praised  his  derkly  skill. 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine,* 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  filL — 
Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  I 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  liim  where  he  stood. 
Tia  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried : 
"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls^ 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVL 

The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore ; 
Tet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er, 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor 
His  troop  more  doeely  there  he  scann'd. 
And  mias'd  the  Palmer  from  the  band.— 
"  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  aay» 
"  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
Gkxxl  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array."-^ 
**  In  what  array  t"  said  Marmion,  quick. 
*"  My  Lord,  I  iU  can  spell  the  trick ; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang, 
Close  to  my  ooudi  did  hammers  clang  *, 
At  dawn  the  fiUling  drawbridge  ra^g. 
And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep^ 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  4  N. 

•  MS.—**  Thanka  to  Saint  Botban,  too  of 

Coald  never  pen  a  written  line, 
Soawear  I,  and  I  awear  itatUl, 
Let  krotktr  Gawain  fiei  hit  fll  ** 
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Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keep^ 

Wmpp'd  in  a  govnx  of  sables  fur. 

As  fearful  of  the  morning  air  ; 

Beneath,  when  that  was  blovn  aaide, 

A  rastT  ahirt  of  mail  I  spied. 

By  Archibald  von  in  bloody  work, 

Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 

last  ni^t  it  hong  not  in  the  hall ; 

I  thought  some  marvel  would  befjEtlL 

And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 

OU  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed; 

A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 

Prompt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 

I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say. 

The  Earl  did  much  the  Master'  pray 

To  use  him  on  the  battle-day ; 

But  he  preferred" — "  Nay,  Henry,  cease  1 

Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace.—* 

Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain — I  pray. 

What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  T^- 

XVIL 

"^In  brief)  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  then  I  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride, 

Upon  the  Earl's  own  favorite  steed : 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armor  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight, 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight : 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke  ;-— 
"Ah I  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost  T 
He  mutter  d ;  "  'twas  nor  fay  nor  ghost 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

O  dotage  blnid  and  g. .  ^  I 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  bud  De  Wilton  in  the  dust, 

My  path  no  more  to  cross.— > 
How  stand  we  now  9 — ^he  told  his  tale 
To  Dooglaa;  and  with  some  avail; 

Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged  brow. — 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  ebtertain, 
'Oainat  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain  f 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 

Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun ; 

Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 

O,  what  a  tangled  web  wo  weave, 

When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! 

A  Palmer  tool — no  wonder  why 

I  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 

I  might  have  known  there  was  bat  one, 

Whoee  look  oooM  quell  Lord  Marmion.'' 

§ 
s  Ha  Mm  Mn,  tlw  Martw  of  Angin. 

s  See  Apptudut,  Note  4  O. 

>  '« Fwom  ihk  period  to  the  Modorioo  oT  tho  pooB,  Mr. 

o  loBCOWDloodod,  bwMtfbftiiiBlaillwln^ 


xvm. 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  ufged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Leunel's  convent'  closed  their  march 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  moum  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  fiemardine  brood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  Abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair, 
And  lodging  for  his  train  and  Clare.' 
Next  mom  the  Baron  climb'd  the  tow^r. 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge ; 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  ij^ow, 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  loo4'd : — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry 

Amid  the  shifting  lines : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears. 
For,  flasliing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  sliines. 
Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending ; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending. 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  oould  know, 
They  watch'd  the  motions  of  some  foe. 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 
Even  so  it  was.    From  Flodden  ridge 

The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 

Leave  Barmore-wood,  th^ir  evening  poet^ 

And  heedful  watdi'd  them  as  they  cross'd 
TTie  TUl  by  Twisel  Bridge.* 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  whilo 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile ; 

Beneath  the  cavem'd  cliff  they  fall. 

Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn-tree. 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 

Troop  after  troop  their  baimers  rearii^ 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouring  down  the  nxiky  den, 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen, 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

In  slow  suoceseion  still. 
And  sweepmg  o'er  the  Gkythic  arch. 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 

sod  om  tnuwoenda  Itself.    It  It  Imponible  to  do  hfm  Jufdei 
by  mMkiag  extneta,  whon  all  a  •qmaUf  attfWMlT«."->JirMUl49 

«  floe  Appendix,  Nolo  4  P. 
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To  gain  the  oppoeing  hilL 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly.* 

That  morn,  to  many  a  trumpet  clang, 

**  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,  "  thou^dst 

Twisel  I  thj  rock's  deep  echo  rang ; 

best. 

And  manj  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 

And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest" — ' 

Saint  Helen  1  at  thy  fountain  drank. 

With  kindling  brow  liord  Marmion  said, — 

Thy  liawthom  glade,  which  now  we  see 

"  This  iuHtant  be  our  band  array'd ; 

In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavUhly, 

The  river  must  be  quickly  cross'd. 

Had  then  from  numy  an  axe  its  doom, 

Tliat  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host. 

To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

If  fi^ht  King  James, — as  well  I  trust. 

That  fight  he  wUl,  and  fight  he  must, — 

XX. 

The  lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 

Shall  tany  while  the  battle  joins." 

Dark  Flodden  1  on  thy  airy  brow, 

Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 

XXTI. 

And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  t 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw, 

What  checks  tlie  fiery  soul  of  James  f 

Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu ; 

Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 

Inactive  onjus  steed. 

To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 

',          And  sees  between  him  and  his  land. 

Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew. 

Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  8tran4, 

And  mutter'd  as  the  flood  they  view, 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  1 

"  The  pheasant  in  Uie  falcon's  claw. 

What  'yails  the  vain  knight-errant's  brand  1 

He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw : 

—0,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  t 

Lord  Angus  may  the  Abbot  awe, 

Fierce  Randolph, 'for  thy  speed  1 

So  Clare  sliall  bide  with  me." 

I          0  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 

Tlien  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep, 

J          Or  weU-skill'd  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight. 

Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eddies  creep,* 

And  cry — **  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right !" 

He  ventured  desperately : 

Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom, 

And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 

From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 

Till  pquire,  or  groom,  Wfore  him  ride 

And  Flodden  had  been  Bannockbourne ! 

Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain. 

And  steixs  it  gallantly. 

And  Ekigland's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain ; 

Eustace  hek  Clare  upon  her  horse. 

Wheeling  their  marcli,  and  circling  still. 

Old  Hubef  *,  led  her  rein, 

Around  the  base  of  J^'lodden  hill. 

Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course. 

And,  though  far  downward  driven  per 

XXL 

force. 

ji<*re  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye,^ 

The  southern  bank  they  gain ; 

Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high. 

Behind  them  straggling  came  to  shore. 

"  Hark  I  hark  1  my  lord,  an  English  drum  t 

As  best  tliey  might,  the  train : 

And  see  ascending  squadrons  come 

Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore. 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill, 

A  caution  not  in  vain : 

'           Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — hap  what  hap^ 

Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string, 

My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap, 

By  wet  unliarm'd,  should  sliarplv  ring. 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till!— 

A  moment  then  Lord 'Marmion  stay'd, 

Tet  more  !  yet  more  1 — ^how  hr  array'a 

And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array'd. 

They  file  from  out  the  hawthorr  shsde. 

Tlien  forward  moved  his  band. 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by  I* 

Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won. 

With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

He  halted  by  a  Cross  of  Stone, 

And  all  their  armor  flashing  high. 

That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone. 

Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead. 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

1  MS.—"  Era  fint  they  met  Lnrd  Mannlon*g  eje." 

And, 

1  MS.—"  And  aU  go  iweepiDg  bj." 

*  SHnt  in  tky  pratt,*  qaoth  Bloant,  *tk0n*dst  laat, 

1  **  Tbe  ipeechei  of  Sqaira  Bloant  are  a  great  daal  too  no* 

And  listen  to  onr  lord's  behest.' 

lioltthed  for  a  noble  jonth  aspiring  to  knighthood.    On  two 

Neither  ean  we  be  broo^t  to  admin  the  simple  dignity  oi  Si 
Hugh  the  Heron,  who  thus  enoonrageth  his  nephew, — 

^ecaaiona,  to  ipeeifj  no  more,  he  addnaea  hia  brother  Miiiira 

.ki  iban  caeopbonoaa  linea,— 

*  By  mr  far. 

*  St.  Anton  Jtrt  tkee !  wilt  thon  stand 

Well  hast  thoo  spoke— say  forth  thr  sar.'  "-Jamsr. 

All  day  with  boniwt  in  thr  hand  ;* 

«  MS.-^'  WbcM  to  tho  Tweed  Leat's  tnbmi$9  cnap  " 

1 
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XXIIL 
Hence  inight  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host*  for  deadly  fray  ;* 
Their  marsihalVd  lines  stretch'd  east  and  west,' 

And  fronted  north  and  south, 
And  distant  salutation  pass'd 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth ; 
Kot  in  the  close  succeB^ive  rattle, 
That  breathes  the  Yoice  of  modem  battle, 

But  slow  and  far  between. — 
l^e  hillock  gnin'd.  Lord  Marmion  staid: 
'Here,  by  tins  Cross^"  he  gently  said, 

"  You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare : 
0 !  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer  I 
Thou  wilt  not  ? — well, — ^no  less  my  care 
Bhall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
Tun,  Blount  and  Eustaee,  are  her  guard, 

With  ten  pick'd  ardiers  of  my  train  *, 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — • 
But  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid. 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there, 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair,' 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the*  battle  plain, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 
^ The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 


Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! — 
Shnrt  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife : — 

Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power : 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 
Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right, 
My  sons  command  the  vaward  post. 
With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight  '* 
Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light, 
Shall  be  in  rear-ward  of  the  fight, 
ind  suooor  those  that  need  it  most 
Xow,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know, 
Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go  1 
Edmund,  the  Admiral,  Tunstall  there. 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  shore ; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true." — * 
"  Thanks,  noble  Surrey !"  Marmion  said, 
Kor  farther  greeting  there  he  paid ; 

'  See  Appendix,  ITote  4  Q. 

ft  MS. — "  Their  llnei  were  formM,  8tretch*d  east  and  weit." 
i  MS. — **  Vnr  m*tk*i  the  lady's  aeep  despmir, 
Nor  heeded  dtucontented  look.'* 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  4  R. 

•  MB.—**  Beneath  tfaf  aeneMhal,  Fitz-RnKh." 

<9f  all  ih»  poebeal  battlee  which  haw  been  fonf  ht,  ftom 


But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt, 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  *'  Marmion  I  Marmion  I"  that  the  cry 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high, 

Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  stiU 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ! 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
Could  plain  their  distant  comradea  view : 
Sadly  to  Bloimt  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay  I 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day.-— 
But  see !  look  up— on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent." 

Abd  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hiU,* 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Yolumed  and  fast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march;  their  tread  alcne 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  Jame^did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon-point  they  close.—'' 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

And  fiends  in  upper  air  ;* 
O  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout^ 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  looked  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  naught  descry. 

XX  VL 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears' 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 

the  dajrt  of  Homer  to  those  of  Mr.  Sonther,  there  ii  none,  la 
onr  o|iinion,  at  all  comparable,  for  interest  and  animation,-* 
for  breadth  of  drawing  and  ma^ifioence  of  efiect, — with  thi 

of  Mr.  Scott's."— JxFFItET. 

T  This  oonplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

*  The  next  three  lines  are  not  in  the  MS. 

•  MS.—"  And  fi»r,  the  broken  ridge  of  r™  • 
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And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 

I  gallop  to  the  host." 

As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 

And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain. 

Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 

Followed  by  all  the  archer  train. 

The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 

The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 

And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  braTe, 

Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, — 

Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave ; 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 

But  naught  distinct  they  see : 

But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 

"Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 

Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground,* 

Spears  shook,  and  falcliions  flash'd  amain ; 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 

Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain; 

Then  Eustace  mounted  too : — ^yet  staid 

Crests  rose,  and  stoop*d,  and  rose  again, 

As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

yfHd  and  disorderly. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 

Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 

Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread. 

They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly : 

The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 

And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white, 

Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright, 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by ; 

Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight: 

And  Eustace,  maddening  at  tlie  sight, 

Although  against  them  come, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast 

Of  gaUant  Gordons  many  a  one,             ^ 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste,* 

And  many  a  stubborn  Badenoch-man,' 

Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan. 

.     With  Huntly,  and  with  Home. 

XXVllL 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 

xxvn. 

Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone : 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 

Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels ; 

Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 

Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 

Though  there  the  western  mountaineei* 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. — 

Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 

The  scatter'd  van  of  England  wheels ; — •' 

And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 

She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied. 

The  tumult  roar*d,  « Is  Wilton  there  T— 

'Twas  vain : — But  Fortune,  on  the  right. 

They  fly,  or,  madden'd  by  despair,    • 

With  fickle  smile,  cheered  Scotland's  fight 

Fight  but  to  die,—"  Is  Wilton  there  T 

Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white,' 

With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 

Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore. 

Yet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 

And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load. 

With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 

Around  the  battle-yell. 

His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand ; 

The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 

His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sand: 

A  Home  !  a  Gordon  I  was  the  cry : 

Dragg'd  from  among  the  horses*  feet^ 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 

With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 

Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high. 

Tlie  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone. 

The  pennon  simk  and  rose ; 

Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  I  .  .  .* 

As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 

Toung  Blount  his  armor  did  unlace^ 

When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

And,  gaeing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

It  waver'd  *mid  the  foes. 

Said — "  By  Samt  George,  he's  gone ! 

No  l(»iger  Blount  the  view  could  bear : 

That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped, 

*  By  Heaven,  and  all  its  saints  1  I  swear 

And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

I  will  not  see  it  lost  1 

Good-night  to  Marmion." — 

Fits-Eustaoe,  you  with  Lady  Clare* 

"  Unnurtur'd  Blount  1  thy  brawling  cease : 

May  bid  your  beads  and  patter  prayer,— 

He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace  *,  **  peace  I* 

1  In  an  former  editions,  HigUandman.  Badenoek  ia  the  oor- 

•  MS.—"  T<ike  pine  up-rooted  from  the  ground.'* 

^don  of  the  Author's  Interleaved  copy  of  the  edition  of  1830. 

•  MS.—"  And  cried  he  would  return  in  bast*.** 

s  MS.~"  Though  there  the  daantleis  mountaineer." 

^-.     ^B  ^m  .^^*                               ^^^                        ^               ^               A               ^                     ^ 

a  MS.~"  Fell  ctainle*  TnnsuU's  innner  white, 
Sir  Edmund's  lion  fell." 

t  M8.—"  Repulsed,  the  band  1    ._,    ,     .     .  „.  - 
Thi. scatter'd  wing  (of  BngUnd  wh.rfa- 

«  UB,—**  Fits-Eustaoe,  yon  and  Lady  Clan 
Mar  for  its  safety  join  in  ptayer." 

•  MB.--*' Ca^  that  be  |  ^^  |  Loid  Maimlsa  I" 
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XXTX. 
When,  doiS'd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air,' 
Aroazid  'gaa  Marmion  wildly  stare : — 
*  Where's  Harr  j  Blount  9  Fitz-Eustace  where  t 
Jiinger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  I 
Redeem  my  peonon,-~charge  .again ! 
Cry — *  Mannion  to  the  rescue  I' — Vain  I 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  1 — 
Tet  my  last  thought  is  England'fr—fly,' 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 
Tell  him  his  squadruos  up  to  bring.—- 
Fitx-Enatace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie ; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield : 
•p^mtinH  is  down : — ^my  life  is  re& ; 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,— 
With  Chester  chaige,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host»' 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost — 
Musi  I  bid  twice ! — hence,  varlets !  fly  I 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — ^to  die." 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay : 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmur'd, — **  Is  there  none. 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 
To  alalM  my  dying  thirst  T*        * 

XXX 

O,  Woman  1  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
Wben  pain  and  angiiiflh  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  I — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 
Wlieo,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs^  and  £Ban ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alooe  she  hears^ 

Sees  bat  the  dyiog  man.* 

I  MS.— "And  when  he  felt  the  fresher  air." 

■  lis. — "  Yet  ray  lart  tboafbt's  for  England— hia, 
To  Dacn  gipt  my  dgoet-ring.  .  .  . 
Fic»-£wtac«,  to  Locd  Sonej  /l§." 

B  M8w— '«  FnJl  on  Va^  Jsm«'g  oratral  host." 

**  The  hero  of  the  i^ece,  Marmion,  who  has  been  gniltr  of 
•edaeiDf  a  nan,  and  abandoning  her  to  be  buried  alive,  of 
targerj  to  rain  a  friend,  and  of  perfidj  in  endeavoring  to 
■Minee  away  from  him  the  object  of  his  tenderest  affections, 
lights  and  dies  gloflooslj,  and  is  indebted  to  the  injured  Clara 
for  tli«  last  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  dying  thir»t.  This  last 
act  of  distntemted  attention  extorts  from  the  Aothor  the 
■aoochcsl,  sweetect,  and  tenderest  lines  in  the  whole  poem. 
U  k  with  pleasnie  that  we  extract  numbers  so  hannonioas 


She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel's  side,* 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew; 
For,  oodng  from  the  mountain's  side, 
Where  raged  tlie  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  I — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark, 

In  a  stone  basin  felL 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 
^vinfL  toeavs.  pdavtm.  Hrfiiit.  anH.  pvajif. 
Stn.  tt»e.  ftrnH.  soul,  ot  SbjlhTL  0rves. 

mio.  buflt  ttto.  0^080.  anH*  toelb 
She  fiird  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  mpnk  supporting  Marmion's  head: 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  foqght, 

1^  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

XXXL 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  waTe» 
And,  as  she  stoop'd  bis  brow  to  lave- 
"  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 
**  Or  injufed  Constance,  bitthes  my  head  f 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
"  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  I 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  apart* 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare !''—  * 

«  Alas  1"  she  said,  "  the  while, — 
0,  think  of  your  immortal  weal  1 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle.*'— 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
In  torrents,  from  his  woimded  side. 
**  Then  it  was  truth," — ^he  said — **  1  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 
I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day  I 
For,  wastuig  fire,  and  dying  groan,* 
And  priests  slain  on  tlie  altar  stone, 

from  the  discords  by  which  they  are  surrounded." 
Jtmcss. 
•  MS.—"  She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  tide. 
But  in  abhorrence  soon  withdraw. 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountains  wide 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 
Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  bine. 
Where  shall  she  turn  1  behold,  sks 

A  little  Tanlted  cell. 
Whose  water,  clear  as  diamond  spaika. 

In  a  rude  basin  fell, 
AboTe,  some  half-worn  letten  saf, 
Drinit,  passing  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray.  ' 
^  MS. — '*  Fire,  sacrilege,  and  dying  groan, 

And  priests  goiged  on  the  altar  stooo 
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Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be ! — ^this  dizzy  tnuice — 
Cune  on  yon  baae  marauder's  hince, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  fiuling  brand  I 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.** 
Then,  fiunting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 

XXXIL 

With  fruitless  labor,  Clara  bound 

And  stroTe  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound : 

The  Monk,  with  unayailing  cares, 

Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers.  *  • 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear ; 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
^  In  the  lo9t  battle,  borne  down  by  theflytng. 
Where  mingles  toar^t  rattle  vnth  groan^of  the 
dying  r 

So  the  notes  rung ; — 
"  Avoid  thee,  Fiend ! — ^with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  1 — 
O,  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign' 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine ; 

O,  think  on  faith  and  bliss  I — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

But  never  aught  like  tliis." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale, 

And — Stanley  1  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye :' 
With  dying  hand,  above  Ids  head. 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  "  Victory ! — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge  1  On,  Stanley,  on  I" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.' 

XXXIIL 
By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell, 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell. 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay, 
JSnd  all  bf  whom  tkeMed  woe  dome. 
Should  vith  my««//  become  hie  own. 

It  may  not  be"-^— 
1 M8. — "  O  look,  mj  ton,  n]wn  this  croa, 
O,  thiniL  npon  the  grace  diTine, 

On  saints  and  heavenly  bliss  !— 
By  manjr  a  sinner's  bed  I*ve  been, 
And  many  a  dismal  parting  seen, 

But  never  anght  like  this.*' 
t  MS.—"  And  sparkled  In  his  eye." 

*  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  has  nothing  so  good  as  the  death  of 
Marmion. — Ma.ckintosr. 

*  MS.—'*  In  vain  the  wish — for  far  they  stray. 

And  s{)oil  and  havfic  mark'd  their  way. 
*  O,  La^y/  cried  the  Monk,  '  away !»  " 

*  MB.'-i*  But  Btil    'pon  tl>e  darkening  heath.*' 


For  still  the  Scots,  arotmd  their  King, 
Unbroken,  fouglit  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing. 

Where  Huntly,  and  where  Home  9-— 
O,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  FoQtarabian  echoes  bcMne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  eome, 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  Roncesvalles  died  1 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vain, 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again, 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  flies. 
And  round  It  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies^ 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wish — ^for  far  away. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way, 
Near  Sybil's  Cross  the  plimderers  stray/—" 
"0,  Lady,"  cried  the  Monk,  "away  I"* 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed, 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  £air, 

Of  Tilmouth  npon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer, 
And  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman,  Lord  Fitz-Olare. 

XXXIV, 
But  as  they  left  the  dark'ning  heath,* 
More  de8]>erate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
Tlie  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  King. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  sdow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go^ 
Though  bill-men  ply  tlie  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  spear-men  still  made  good* 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  oomrade  stood, 

•  MS. — **  Ever  the  stubborn  spean  made  good 
Their  dark  impeoetrmble  wood ;    ■ 
Each  Scot  stepp'd  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
Till  the  last  ray  of  parting  light. 
Then  ceased  perforce  the  dreadftil  fight. 

And  sunk  the  battle's  yelL 
The  skilfnl  Surrey's  sage  coosmands 
Drew  from  the  strife  his  shattered  bands. 

Their  loss  his  foeman  knew  ; 
Their  King,  their  Ijorrls,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  sooth  winds  btoii 

Melts  from  the  mountain  bine. 
By  yarioos  march  their  scatter'd  bands, 
Disorder'd,  gain'd  the  Scottish  lands.— 
Day  dawns  on  Flodden's  dnarr  ade. 


The  inattfit  that  he  feil 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Oroom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkueas  doeed  her  wing 
0*er  thsir  thin  host  and  wounded  King 
Tlien  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  firom  strife  his  shatter'd  bands; 
And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 
Aa  moontain-wayes,  from  wasted  land% 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foenum  know ; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
Wben  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  d^. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Biscvder'd,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  laud ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale^ 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  universal  waiL* 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong: 
StiU  from  the  eire  the  son  shdJl  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Ilodden's  fSstal  field, 
Where  shiyer^d  waa  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  waa  her  shield  1 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upon  tiie  mountain's  side  i—^ 
There,  Scotland  I  lay  thy  brayest  pride. 
Chiefs,  knighta,  and  nobles,  many  a  one : 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfolly, 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Kor  to  yon  Border  castle  high, 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain, 
"niat,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought; 

And  afaowM  tlw  aeens  of  eaniagtt  wide ; 

There,  Scotland,  lar  thy  br»TeM  pride  I" 
I  M  «fi,,  powerfbi  poetrj  of  them  paaMges  can  reoeire  no  il- 
Mtntion  from  any  praieee  or  obwrvatiom  of  onn.  It  it  anp^ 
llor,  in  omr  appieheiuion,  to  all  that  this  aathor  baa  hitherto 
prodaeed ;  and,  with  a  few  faolls  of  diction,  equal  to  any 
Jiing  that  has  eret  been  written  upon  similar  sobjects.  From 
the  moment  the  aathor  gets  in  right  of  Flodden  Field,  indeed, 
to  the  end  of  the  poem,  there  is  no  tame  writing,  and  no  inter- 
vmiion  of  ordinary  paseagcs.  He  docs  not  once  flag  or  grow 
gedioos ;  and  neither  stops  to  describe  dresses  and  ceremonies, 
nor  to  commemorate  the  harsh  names  of  feudal  barons  from  the 
Bonier.  Thcie  is  a  flight  of  fire  or  six  hundred  lines,  in  short, 
■k  which  he  unm  stoops  his  wing,  nor  wareia  ia  his  oooim ; 


Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought, 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
Ami  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Finn  clenched  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem'd  the  monarch  slain.' 
But,  O!  how  changed  since  yon  blithe 

night ! — 
Oladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight, 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVL 

Short  is  my  tale : — ^Fitz-Eustace'  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  soutiiem  aisle 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair, 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear 
(Now  vainly  for  its  sight  you  look ; 
'Twps  leveU'd  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  £ur  cathedral  storm'd  and  took ; 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  1)^ 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  ooucbant  hoimd. 

His  handa  to  heaven  upraised ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich, 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche,         . 

His  u'ms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priest  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer, 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods  a  peasant  swain 
Follow'd  his  lord  to  Fl'Klden  plain, — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
Li  Scotland  mourns  as  **  wede  away :" 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died. 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmipn's  side. 
The  spoilers  stripp'd  and  gash'd  the  slain, 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mista'en ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb^ 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

xxxvn. 

Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 

Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  low.* 

but  oairics  the  reader  forward  with  a  more  rapid,  snsCaiMil, 
and  lofty  movement,  than  any  epio  baid  that  we  can  at  pnMni 
mnember." — JmrrnKi, 

9  **  Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  cloven  cairass,  and  the  helmlem  head,"  &e. 

Btkon's  Lara. 

a  Bee  Appendix,  Note  4  8.  «  Ibid.  Note  4  T. 

*  "  A  oorpie  is  afterwards  conveyed,  as  that  of  Marmion,  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield,  where  a  magnificent  tomb  is  erected 
to  his  memory,  and  masses  are  instituted  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul ;  but,  by  an  admirably-imagined  act  of  poetical  justice,  we 
an  informed  that  a  peasant's  body  was  placed  beneath  Uiat 
costly  monument,  while  the  haughty  Baron  himself  was  buried 
like  a  vulgar  corpse,  <m  the  spot  oowbioh  he  died.  '-JUon»IU9 
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Thoy  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay,* 

But  3Tery  mark  ifl  gone ; 
Time'i  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Orey, 

And  broke  her  font  of  stone : 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill* 
Oozes  the  slender  spriuglet  still. 

Oft  lialts  the  stranger  there, 
For  thence  may  best  his  carious  eye 
ITie  memorable  field  descry ; 

And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  iiasel  bush, 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair ; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  Uie  grave. 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  braver— 
When  thou  shait  find  the  little  hill/ 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  stilL 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong, 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong ; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trod, 
Still  led  thee  farther  from  the  road ; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb ; 
But  say,  **  He  died  a  gallant  knight, 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  nght.** 

XXXVIIL 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself 

That  all  through  Flodden's  dismal  night,  , 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 

"Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 

Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  heVd,* 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood : 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all : 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain, 

He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again : 

And  charged  liis  old  paternal  shield 

^  MS. — "  Ther  dug  his  bed  e'en  where  he  lay." 

•  MS.—"  Bat  ret  where  swellt  the  Uitle  hill.*' 
a  MS.—"  If  thoo  sboaldat  find  this  little  tomb, 

Beware  to  speak  a  hastf  doom." 
«  MS.—"  He  hardest  prae'd  the  Seottiah  ting ; 

*Twaa  thought  that  he  strnck  down  the  King." 

•  Uied  generallj  for  tale  or  duamree. 

•  ".We  have  dwelt  longw  on  the  beantiee  and  defects  of 
ihia  poem,  than,  we  are  afraid,  will  be  agreeable  either  to  the 
Dartial  or  the  indifferent ;  not  onlj  becaose  we  look  npon  it  as 
a  misapplication,  in  some  degree,  of  very  extraordinary  ta.lents, 
but  becanse  we  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the  foondation 
of  a  new  school,  which  may  hereafter  occasion  no  little  an- 
noyance both  to  ns  and  to  the  public  Mr.  Scott  has  hitherto 
filled  the  whole  stage  himself;  and  the  very  splendor  of  his 
success  has  probably  operated  as  yet  rather  to  deter  than  to 
encourage  the  herd  of  rivals  and  imitators  ;  bnt  if,  by  the  help 
of  the  good  parts  of  his  poem,  he  succeeds  in  saboming  the 
verdict  of  the  public  in  favor  of  the  bad  parts  also,  and  ee- 
lablahai  w*  indiscriminate  taste  for  chivalrous  legeiids  and 


With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  Field. 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said. 

That  King  and  kinsmen  did  agree, 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  oonstan<^ ; 

Who  cannot,  imless  I  relate. 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke ', 

That  bluff  King  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 

And  Catherine's  hand  tJie  stocking  throw; 

And  afterwards  for  many  a  da}'. 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say, 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

«  Love  tliey  like  Wilton  and  like  Clare  "' 


TO    THE    KEADER. 

Why  then  a  final  note  prolong. 

Or  lengthen  out  a  ck»ing  song, 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 

Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  f 

To  Statesmen  grave,  if  such  may  deign 

To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit, 

And  patriotic  heart — ^as  Pitt  1 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest, 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best ; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright. 

What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight  ? 

To  every  faithful  lover  too^ 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  I 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage ; 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  sclioolboy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

Light  task,  and  merry  holiday ! 

To  all,  to  eacli,  a  fair  good-night. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light  I* 

romances  in  iiregolar  riiyme,  he  may  depend  upon  having  ai 
many  copyists  as  Mrs.  RaHcliiTe  or  Schiller,  ami  upon  becooiinf 
tJie  founder  of  a  new  sohiBm  in  the  catholic  poeticaJcfaoich 
for  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  there  will  proba.bly  So 
no  cure,  bnt  in  the  extravagance  of  the  last  and  loweit  of  its 
followers.  It  is  for  tiiis  reason  that  we  conoeivo  it  to  be  o  ir 
duty  to  make  one  strong  eflbrt  to  bring  back  tJte  great  a{xstlo 
of  the  heresy  to  the  wholesome  creed  of  his  instrnctoni,  and  to 
stop  the  insurrection  before  it  becomes  des|ieratl  and  sense* 
less,  by  persuading  the  leader  to  retnn  to  hi*  dutj  asd  alio- 
giance.  We  admire  Mr.  Scott's  genius  as  moch  as  any  af 
tliose  who  may  be  misled  by  its  perversion ;  and,  like  tho 
onraie  and  the  barber  in  Don  Quixote,  lament  the  day  when  a 
gentleman  of  such  endowments  was  comipled  by  the  wicked 
tales  of  knight-errantry  and  enchantment." — Jxtfrkt. 

"  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  Mr.  Bcolt  will  pay  to  oiv 
advice  that  attention  which  he  has  refused  to  his  acute  friend 
Mr.  Enkine ;  bnt  it  is  possible  that  his  own  good  sense  may  in 
time  persuade  him  not  to  abandon  his  'oved  fairy  ground  (• 
province  over  wliich  we  wish  him  a  long  and  prosperous  gov 
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15d 


It),  bat  to  flombiae  the  ehamw  of  U/uffml  foehy  with 
thoM  of  wild  and  romantic  fiction.  At  the  fint  itep  to  this 
dearmble  end,  we  wo  aid  beg  him  to  reflect  that  his  Gothic 
■lodels  will  not  bear  him  ont  in  trattsferring  the  loose  and 
ri»afflinig  ballad  oietra  to  a  poem  of  ootuidcfmble  lanftb,  and 
^  oomphcatcd  intcrat  lihe  the  pieKBt.  It  is  a  very  M»y  thing 
im  write  five  handled  ialiad  veraet,  *ian*  pedt  in  uno  ;  but 
Mr.  Scott  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  five  hnndred  venea  writr 
teo  on  one  foot  have  a  very  poor  chance  for  immortality."— 
JtjmUljf  JUmiew. 


"The  itafy,'*  writea  Mr.  Sonthey,  '*  is  made  of  better  mate- 
riab  than  the  Lay,  yet  they  aie  not  so  well  fitted  together. 
As  a  whole,  it  has  not  pleased  ne  so  maoh, —  in  parts,  it  has 
pleMed  BM  moie.  There  is  nothing  so  finely  conceived  in 
your  fonncr  poem  as  the  death  of  Marmion  :  there  is  nothing 
finer  in  its  conception  anywhere.  The  introdnctory  epiitles 
I  did  not  wish  away,  because,  as  poems,  they  gave  me  great 
pkeewe ;  but  I  wished  them  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  or  at 
Ike  beginning, — anywhere  except  where  they  were.  My  taste 
is  pefhaps  peculiar  in  disliking  tXl  inlermptions  in  narrative 
W^hen  the  poet  lets  his  story  sleep,  and  talks  in  his 
pcnoo,  it  haa  to  me  the  same  lort  of  unpleasant  effect 
that  is  produced  at  the  end  of  an  act.  You  an  alive  to  know 
what  follows,  and  lo — down  comes  the  curtain,  and  the  fiddlers 
hrpn  with  their  abominations.  The  general  opinion,  however, 
■  with  ne,  in  this  particular  instance.**— Z,i/e  of  Scottf  vol. 
iii.  p.  44. 

'«7bank  yon,"  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "for  Marmion.  I 
lUnk  yoar  end  has  been  attained.  That  it  is  not  the  end 
which  r  sltould  wish  yon  to  propose  to  younelf,  yon  will  be 
wen  aware,  from  what  you  know  of  my  notions  of  composi- 
tioa,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  In  the  circle  of  my  a*^ 
qnaiataaee,  it  seems  ae  well  hked  as  the  Lay,  though  I  have 
hcaid  that  in  the  world  it  is  not  so.  Had  the  poem  been 
much  better  thaa  the  Lay,  it  oould  scarcely  have  satisfied  tlie 
public,  which  has  too  much  of  the  monster,  the  moral  monster, 
In  its  eompoation.*'-~/6(tf.  p.  45. 

"My  own  opinion,"  says  Mr.  George  Ellis,  "is,  that  both 
dm  produotioos  an  equally  good  in  their  different  ways : 
yet,  apoQ  the  whole,  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  Marmion 
ihaa  of  the  Lay,  because  I  think  its  species  of  excellence  of 
■aeh  OKMV  difficult  attainment.  What  degree  of  bulk  may 
be  easeniially  accessary  to  the  corporeal  part  of  an  lipio  poem, 
I  know  not ;  but  safe  i  am  that  the  story  of  Marmion  might 
havt)  furnished  twelve  books  as  easily  as  six— 4hat  the  mas- 
mty  ^amrter  of  Constance  would  not  have  been  less  b»> 
wwA  eg  had  it  been  much  more  minutely  painted — and  that 
Do  Wilton  might  have  been  dflated  with  great  ease,  and  even 
lo  eonademble  advantage; — in  shon,  that  had  it  been  your 
ill  ntiuii  meself  to  exhibit  a  spirited  romantic  story,  inMsad 
nf  making  that  storr  subaervient  to  the  delinmikm  of  the 
which  prevailed  at  a  eettain  period  of  our  history, 
ia.:'Titer  end  variety  of  7<nu  cfaaiaoten  woai*!  have  suited 


any  seale  of  paintiDg.  On  the  whole,  1  can  sinoerely  assun 
y^Qf  Ihat  had  I  seen  Marmion  without  knowing  the  auUior^ 
I  should  have  ranked  it  with  Theodore  and  HonoHa, — that 
is  to  say,  on  tlie  very  top  shelf  of  English  poetry." — Jbid.  vol. 
iii.  p.  46. 

*'  I  shall  not,  after  so  much  of  and  about  criticism,  say  ant 
thing  more  of  Marmion  in  this  place,  than  that  [  have  always 
oousJdered  it  as,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  Scott's  poems. 
There  is  a  certain  light,  easy,  vijr;gin  charm  about  the  Lay, 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  through  the  subsequent  volumes  of 
his  verse ;  but  the  superior  strength,  and  breadth,  and  bolil- 
nesB,  both  of  conception  and  execution,  in  tiie  Marmion,  ai^ 
pear  to  me  indisputable.  The  great  blot,  the  combination  of 
meati  felonf  with  so  many  noble  qualities  in  tiie  character  of 
the  hero,  was,  as  the  poet  says,  severely  commented  on  at  the 
time  by  the  most  ardent  of  his  early  friends,  Leydeo ;  but 
though  he  admitted  the  justice  of  that  criticism,  he  chose  *  to 
let  the  tree  lie  as  it  had  fallen.'  He  was  also  sensible  that 
many  of  the  subordinate  and  connecting  parts  of  the  naim- 
tive  are  flat,  harsh,  and  obscure— but  would  never  make  any 
serious  attempt  to  do  away  with  these  imperfections ;  and 
pferfaaps  they,  after  all,  heightea  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the 
panages  of  high-wrought  enthusiasm  which  alone  he  con- 
sidered, in  after  days,  with  satisfaction.  As  for  the  '  episto- 
lary dissertations,*  it  must,  I  take  it,  be  allowed  that  they  ii^ 
teifered  with  the  flow  of  the  story,  when  readers  were  turn- 
ing the  leaves  with  the  fint  ardor  of  curiosity ;  and  they 
were  not,  in  fact,  originally  intended  to  be  interwoven  in  any 
fashion  with  the  romance  of  Marmion.  Though  the  author 
himself  does  not  allude  to,  and  had  perhaps  forgotten  the 
clrctimstance,  when  writing  the  Introdnctory  Essay  of  1830 
— they  were  announced,  by  an  advertisement  early  in  1807,  as 
*  Six  Epistles  from  Ettrick  Forest,*  to  be  published  in  a  sep^ 
rate  volume,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieoee; 
and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  belter  thai  this  fint  plan  had 
been  adhered  to.  But  however  that  may  be,  an  there  any 
pages,  among  all  he  ever  wrote,  that  one  would  be  more  sorry 
he  should  not  have  written  ?  They  are  among  the  most  de> 
licions  portraitures  that  genius  ever  painted  of  itself, — buoyant, 
virtuous,  happy  genius — exulting  in  its  own  energies,  yet  po^ 
sessed  and  mastered  by  a  clear,  calm,  modest  mind,  and  happy 
only  in  diffusing  happiness  around  it. 

**  With  what  gratifieation  Uiose  Epistles  were  read  by  the 
friends  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  it  would  be  superflnoos 
to  show.  He  had,  in  fact,  painted  them  almost  as  fully  as 
himself;  and  who  might  not  have  been  proud  to  find  a  place 
in  such  a  gallery  t  The  tastes  and  habits  of  six  of  those  men, 
in  whose  Interconne  Scott  found  the  greatest  pleasure  when  his 
fame  was  approaching  its  meridian  splendor,  are  thus  preserved 
for  posterity  ;  and  when  I  reflect  with  what  avidity  we  catch 
at  the  least  hint  which  seems  to  afford  us  h  glimpse  of  the  in* 
timate  circle  of  any  great  poet  of  former  ages,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  posterity  would  have  held  tliis  record  precious, 
even  had  the  individuals  been  in  themtelvee  far  leas  remaHt 
able  than  a  Rose,  an  Ellis,  a  Heber,  a  Skene,  a  Marriott,  and 
an  Enkine."— LocKHART,  vol.  iii.  p.  ftS. 
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NoTx  A. 

^«  wkem  the  Champion  of  the  Lali§ 

EhU^o  Morgana* »  fated  hontOf 

Or  in  the  Chapd  PerUoiu, 

Deop.  ning  opdlo  and  demons*  foreOf 

Hfilda  eoHveroe  with  tAe  unburied  coroe. — P.  ,86. 

Tm  romanceof  the  Morte  Arthur  contains  a  sort  of  abridg- 
ment of  the  mo«t  celebrated  adventures  of  the  Round  Table ; 
and,  being  written  in  comparatively  modern  language,  gives 
the  general  reader  an  excellent  idea  of  what  romances  of 
chivalry  actaally  were.  It  has  also  the  murit  of  being  written 
In  pure  old  English  ;  and  many  of  the  wild  adventures  which 
it  contains  are  told  with  a  simplicity  bordering  ujton  the  sublime. 
Several  of  these  are  referred  to  in  ilie  text ;  and  I  would  have 
illustrated  them  by  more  full  exiracis.  but  as  this  curioos  work 
is  about  to  be  rcjiublished,  I  confine  iny!<elt'  to  the  tale  of  the 
Cha)iel  Perilous,  and  of  the  qnest  of  Sir  Launcelot  atter  tlie 
Sangreal. 

"  Right  so  Sir  Lanncelot  departed,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  Chaiiell  Perilous,  he  alighted  downe,  and  tied  hb  lionse  to 
a  little  gate.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  within  the  church-yard, 
he  saw,  on  the  front  of  the  chapell,  many  faire  rich  shields 
turned  upside  downe ;  and  many  of  the  shields  Sir  Lanncelot 
had  seene  knights  have  before ;  with  that  he  saw  stand  by  him 
thirtie  great  knights,  more,  by  a  yard,  than  ^ny  man  that  ever 
he  had  seene,  and  all  those  grinned  and  go%iihed  at  Sic  Laan- 
eelot ;  and  when  he  saw  their  couiue%ance,  hee  dread  them 
•ore,  and  so  put  his  shield  afore  him,  and  tooke  bis  sword  in  his 
hand,  ready  to  doe  battaile ;  and  they  were  all  armed  in  black 
bameis,  ready,  with  their  ahields  and  swords  dnwn.  And 
when  Sir  Launcelot  woold  have  gone  tlirough  them,  they  scat- 
tered on  every  side  of  him,  and  gave  him  the  way  ;  and  there- 
with he  waxed  all  bold,  and  entered  into  the  cha|iell.  and  tlieu 
hee  saw  no  light  but  a  dimme  lampe  burning,  and  then  was  he 
ware  of  a  corps  covered  with  a  cloath  of  silke  ;  then  Sir  Lannp 
oe'.ot  stooped  downe,  and  cot  a  piece  of  that  cloth  away,  and 
then  it  fared  nnder  him  as  the  earth  had  quaked  a  little,  whereof 
he  was  afeard,  and  then  hee  saw  a  faire  sword  lye  by  the  dead 
knight,  and  that  he  gat  in  his  hand,  and  hied  him  out  of  the 
ehappell.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  tiie  chappell-yerd,  all  the 
knights  spoke  to  him  with  a  grimly  voice,  and  said, '  Knight, 
Sir  Lanncelot,  lay  that  sword  from  thee,  or  elw  thou  shilt  die.' 
— '  Whether  I  live  or  die,*  said  Sir  Launcelot,  *  with  no  great 
words  get  yoe  it  again,  therefore  f^bt  for  it  and  yee  list.' 
Therewith  be  pasaed  through  them  ;  and,  beyond  the  chappeU- 
fwd,  there  met  him  a  faire  daraoaell,  and  said,  '  Sir  Lanncelot, 
•ave  that  awoid  behind  thee,  or  tlioc  wiit  die  for  it.' — *  I  will 
not  le&ve  it,'  said  Sir  Laanoelo*  'or  no  threats.' — *Not' 
said  she,  *  and  ye  did  leave  **>m.  kwmd,  Queen  {3 nenever  should 


ye  nev^- 


'•— '  Tlien  were  I  a  fool  and  I  would  leave  this 


Bword.'  said  Sir  Laaneelot.  '  Now,  gentle  knight,'  said  the 
damot>elI,  '  I  require  thee  to  ki»  me  once.' — '  Nay,'  said  Sir 
Lanncelot,  'that  God  forbid  !*-~' Well,  sir,'  Katd  she,  'and 
thoa  haddest  kiAed  me  thy  life  dayes  had  been  done,  but  now, 
lias !'  eaid  ehe,  *  I  have  lost  all  my  labour ;  for  I  onleined  this 
ehappell  for  thy  sake,  and  for  Sir  Gawaine :  and  onoe  I  had 
EHr  Gawaioe  within  it ;  and  at  that  time  he  fonght  with  that 
knight  which  there  lieth  dead  in  yonder  ehappell.  Sir  Gilbert 
the  bastrid,  and  at  that  time  hee  smote  off  Sir  Gilbert  the 
Watanl'i  left  hand ,    And  so,  Sir  Lanncelot,  now  I  tell  tlwe, 


that  I  have  loved  thee  tUt  sMiron  yearn ;  but  there  ma;  'io  wm 
man  have  thy  Uwe  hot  Uneene  Oaemver ;  but  sithen  I  may 
not  rejoyioe  thee  to  have  thy  body  alive,  I  had  kept  no  mon 
joy  in  this  worid  bat  to  have  had  thy  dead  body ;  and  I  would 
have  balmed  it  and  served,  and  so  have  kept  it  in  my  life  daies, 
and  daily  I  shonld  have  dipped  thee,  and  kissed  thee,  in  tbm 
despite  of  dueen  Goenever.* — '  Ye  say  well,'  said  Sir  Lannoe* 
lot ;  '  Jesus  preserve  me  from  your  anbcill  craft.'  And  tiiav^ 
with  he  took  his  hone,  and  departed  firom  her.*' 


NotkR 


Jl  oinfwl  man,  and  uncv^o%  y*4, 

Ho  took  the  SangT9al*»  hoty  fvof t, 

./9itd,  olumbering,  oaw  the  vioion  high. 

He  might  not  view  toitk  waking  eye. — P.  87. 

One  day,  when  Arthur  was  holding  a  high  feast  with  bti 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  tlie  Sangreal,  or  veasel  out  o( 
which  the  last  {lassover  was  eatea  (a  precious  relic,  which  had 
loug  remained  concealed  from  human  eyes,  because  of  the  sins 
of  the  land),  suddenly  appeared  to  him  and  all  his  chivalry. 
The  consequence  of  this  vitdon  was,  that  all  tiie  knights  took 
on  them  a  solemn  vow  to  seek  tlie  Sangreal.  But,  alas  I  it 
could  only  be  revealed  to  a  knight  at  once  accomplished  ia 
earthly  chivalry,  and  pure  and  guiltless  of  evil  conver!>atioa. 
All  Sir  Launcelot's  noble  accomplishments  were  therefore  ren- 
dered vain  by  his  guilty  intrigue  with  Queen  Guenever,  oi 
Ganore ;  and  iu  his  holy  quest  he  encountered  only  such  di» 
graceful  disasten  as  that  which  follows : — 

"  But  i?ir  Launcelot  rode  overthwan  and  endlong  in  a  wild 
forest,  and  held  no  path  but  as  w^ild  adventure  led  liim ;  and 
at  the  last,  be  came  unto  a  stone  crosse,  wliich  dejtarted  twc 
wayes,  in  wast  land  ;  and,  by  the  croase,  was  a  stone  that  was 
of  marble ;  but  it  was  so  dark,  that  Sir  Lanncelot  might  not 
well  know  what  it  was.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  looked  by  him, 
and  saw  an  old  ehappell,  and  there  be  wend  to  have  found 
people.  And  so  i^ir  Launcelot  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and 
there  he  put  oif  bis  shield,  and  hung  it  upon^a  tree,  and  tbeo 
bee  went  unto  the  ehappell  doore,  and  found  it  wasted  and 
broken.  And  within  he  found  a  faire  altar,  full  richly  amyed 
with  doth  of  silk,  and  there  stood  a  faire  candlestick,  wbMt 
beam  six  great  oandles,  and  tlie  eandleaticke  was  of  ailvar. 
And  whan  Sir  Laoooelot  saw  this  light,  hee  had  a  great  wil 
for  to  enter  into  the  ehappell,  but  he  could  find  no  place  when 
hee  might  enter.  Then  was  he  paning  baavie  and  dismaied. 
Then  lie  returned,  and  came  againe  to  his  hone,  and  tooke  oC 
his  sadile  and  his  bridle,  and  let  him  pasture,  and  unlaced  Ui 
helme,  »nd  ungirded  his  sword,  and  laid  him  down  to  sleepo 
upon  his  shield,  before  the  croBse. 

"  And  so  hee  fell  on  sleepe ;  and,  halfe  waking  tod  halte 
deeping,  he  saw  coiue  by  him  two  palfreys,  both  faire  and 
white,  the  which  beare  a  litter,  therein  lying  a  sicke  knight. 
And  when  he  was  nigh  the  crosse,  be  there  abode  still.  All 
this  Sir  Launcelot  saw  and  beheld,  for  hee  dept  not  veniy,  and 
hee  heard  him  say,  '  O  sweete  Lord,  when  shall  this  sorow 
leave  me,  and  when  shall  the  holy  veasell  oome  by  me,  where 
through  I  shall  be  ble«sed,  for  I  have  endnred  thus  long  for  Ufr> 
tie  trespasBe ! '  And  thus  a  great  while  complaineil  the  knight, 
and  allwaies  Sir  Lanncelot  heard  it.  With  tliat  Sir  Lannodol 
saw  the  candleatioke,  with  the  fire  tapcn,  oome  h^fon  the 
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Iftd 


Ttamt ;  bat  He  eoald  aee  nobody  that  brought  it.  Alio  there 
cmme  a  table  of  nlver,  and  the  holy  vesKlI  of  the  Sancgreall,  the 
which  Fir  Laancelot  had  teen  before  that  time  in  King  Pet- 
eboBr't  hoQM.  And  therewithal!  the  licke  knight  sec  him  up- 
right, and  held  up  both  his  hands,  and  said,  *  Fairs  sweeie 
Lotd,  whieli  is  here  within  the  holy  vesscll,  take  heede  to  mee, 
that  I  nay  bee  hole  of  thb  great  malady  !'  And  therewith 
■poo  hie  hands,  and  upon  his  knees,  he  went  so  nigli,  that  he 
lonciMd  the  holy  vessell,  and  kissed  it :  And  anon  he  was  hole, 
aed  then  he  said,  '  Lord  God,  I  thank  thee,  for  I  am  healed  of 
Iftea  Duladr.*    £^oo  when  the  holy  vessell  had  been  there  a 

while,  it  wont  into  the  ehappelle  againe,  with  the  can- 
■od  the  light,  so  that  Sir  Lanncelot  wist  not  where  it 
for  he  wa«  overtaken  with  sinae,  that  hee  had  no 
to  arise  against  the  holy  TesMll,  wherefore  afterward 
ay  BKHi  raid  of  him  shame.  But  he  tooke  reiientance  atYer- 
ward.  Then  the  nekc  knisht  dressed  him  upright,  and  kiased 
iIm  crosae.  Then  anon  his  squire  brought  him  his  armes,  and 
asked  his  lord  how  he  did.  '  Certainly,'  said  liee,  *  I  tlianke 
God  right  heartily,  for  throngh  the  holy  vessell  I  am  healed : 
Bat  I  have  right  great  mervaile  of  this  sleeping  knight,  which 
hath  had  neither  grace  nor  power  to  awake  during  the  time 
that  this  holy  vessell  hath  beene  here  present.' — '  I  dare  it  right 
well  lay,*  staid  the  squire,  *that  this  »anie  knight  is  defonled 
with  .«of»e  manner  of  deadly  sinne,  whereof  he  has  never  con- 
fesBed.' — '  By  ray  faith,'  said  the  knight,  *  whatcoever  he  be, 
he  is  anhappie ;  for,  as  I  deeme,  hee  i:*  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
ftou;id  Table,  the  which  is  entered  into  the  quest  of  the  ^anu- 
grt-aH.* — 'Sir,'  aaid  the  squire,  'here  I  have  brought  you  all 
yocr  anna,  save  your  helrae  and  your  suord  ;  and,  thcrefure, 
bj  mine  as»ent,  now  niaj  ye  take  this  knight's  hdme  and  his 
sword  ;"  and  so  he  did.  And  when  he  was  cleaiie  armed,  he 
look  Kir  I^anncelot's  horse,  for  he  was  better  than  his  owne^ 
and  «o  they  deported  from  the  crosse. 

**  Then  anon  Sir  Lanncelot  awaked,  and  aet  himielfe  up* 

fight,  and   he  thought  him   what  hee   had  there  aeene,  and 

wEiKiber  it  were  dreames  or  not ;  right  eo  he  heani  a  voice  that 

*  Sir  I«aunceloi,  more  hardy  than  is  the  stone,  and  more 

tlian  is  the  wood,  and  more  naked  and  bare  than  is  the 
of  tlie  fig-tree,  therefore  go  tiiou  from  hence,  and  with- 
draw thee  from  this  holy  place;*  and  when  Sir  Lanncelot 
hrard  thisC  he  was  passing  heavy,  and  wint  not  what  to  doe. 
And  so  be  departed  sore  weeping,  and  cursed  the  time  tliat  he 
was  borne  ;  for  tlien  he  deemed  never  to  have  had  more  wor- 
ridp ;  for  the  words  went  onto  his  heart,  till  that  he  knew 
wbereSore  that  hee  was  no  called." 


NotbO, 


JIud  DrydeUf  in  ivimortal  strata. 

Had  raited  the  Table  Round  again. — P.  87. 

Onrdaa*s  melancholy  account  of  his  projected  Epic  Poem, 
biaetssd  by  the  selfish  and  sordid  parsimony  of  his  patrons.  Is 
aootained  in  an  *'  Essay  on  Satire,"  addreansd  to  the  Eari  of 
DgtscA.  anil  prefixed  to  the  Translation  of  Juvenal.  After 
■H  ifioning  a  plan  of  supplying  maohinery  from  the  guardian 
aqgels  of  Idngdoais,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  DanM,  he 
adds: — 

**  Thus,  m/  lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  »»  I  could,  given  roar 
lanbbip,  as  A  by  you  th«  worid,  a  rude  draught  of  what  I  have 
been  long  laboring  iu  mjr  imagination,  and  what  I  had  intended 
to  have  pat  in  practice  (^though  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of 
tmch  a  poem) ;  and  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my  genius 
•ever  moch  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which  would  have  taken 
■p  my  life  in  the  performance  of  it.  This,  too,  I  had  intrtided 
ahiefly  for  the  honor  of  mr  native  country,  to  which  a  |)oet  is 
paKirnlatlr  ooti^d.  Of  two  subjecu,  both  relating  to  it,  I 
d«obtfnl  whether  I  shonid  choose  that  of  King  Arthur 
the  Saxons,  which,  being  farther  distant  in  time, 
gma  i*fa  greater  scope  to  my  inreniion ;  pr  thai  of  Edward  tho 


Bla^  Priaee,  in  subduing  Spain,  and  restoring  it  to  the  law 
fnl  prince,  though  a  great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  which, 
for  the  compass  of  time,  including  only  the  expedition  of  one 
year,  for  the  greatness  of  the  action,  and  its  answerable  event, 
for  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  hero,  opposed  to  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  person  whom  he  restored,  and  for  the  many 
beautiful  episodes  which  I  had  interwoven  with  the  principal 
design,  together  with  the  characters  of  the  chiefest  English  per- 
sons (wherein,  after  Viifil  and  Spenser,  I  would  have  taken 
occasion  to  represent  my  living  friends  and  patrons  of  the  ci^ 
blest  families,  and  also  shadowed  the  events  of  future  ages  ii. 
the  succession  of  our  imperial  line), — with  these  helps,  and 
those  of  the  maohines  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  might  pei^ 
haps  have  done  as  well  as  some  of  my  prsdeoessors,  or  at  least 
chalked  out  a  way  for  others  to  amend  my  errors  in  a  like  do 
sign ;  but  being  enooursfed  only  with  fair  words  by  King 
Charies  IL,  my  little  salary  ill  paid,  and  no  prospect  of  a  future 
subsistence,  I  was  then  discouraged  in  the  beginning  of  my 
attempt ;  and  now  age  has  overtaken  me,  and  want,  a  mora 
insufTerable  evil,  through  the  change  of  the  times,  has  whollv 
disabled  me.*' 


N<yrED. 


Their  theme  the  merry  minetrele  made^ 
Of  .^seaport,  and  Bevie  bold. — P.  87. 

The  ' '  History  of  Be%'is  of  Hampton' '  is  abridged  by  my  friend 
Mr.  George  Ellis,  with  that  liveliness  which  extracts  amuse' 
meat  even  out  of  the  most  rude  and  anpromising  of  our  old 
tales  of  chivalry.  Aocapart,  a  most  irofiortant  personage  ia  th« 
romance,  is  thus  described  in  an  extract : — 

'*  This  geaunt  was  mighty  and  strong 
And  full  thirty  foot  was  long, 
He  was  bristled  like  a  sow  ; 
A  foot  he  had  between  each  brow  ; 
His  lips  were  great,  and  hung  aside ; 
His  eyen  were  hollow,  his  mouth  was  wido; 
Lothly  he  was  to  look  on  than, 
And  liker  a  devil  than  a  man. 
His  staff  was  a  young  oak. 
Hard  and  heavy  was  his  stroke." 

Specimen*  of  Jdetricai  Romances^  vol.  ii.  p.  136 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  memory  of  Sir  Be  vis  is  still  fm 
grant  in  his  town  of  Southampton  ;  the  gate  of  which  is  senti 
nelled  by  the  effigies  of  that  doughty  knight-eixaat  and  his  gi 
gcntic  associate. 


NotkR 


Day  get  on  ^orham*»  castled  tteept 

And  Tioeed^t  fair  river,  broad  and  deep,  4ie. — P.  87. 

The  roinoos  castle  of  Norham  (anciently  called  Ubbanford) 
M  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  abonl  six  miles 
above  Berwick,  and  where  that  river  is  still  the  boandary  b» 
tween  England  and  Scotland.  The  extent  of  its  rains,  as  well 
as  its  historical  importance,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  ol 
magnifioence,  as  well  as  strength.  Edward  I.  resided  there 
when  he  was  created  umpire  of  the  dispute  concerning  the 
Scottish  succession.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  da- 
ring the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and,  indeec' 
scarce  any  happened,  in  which  it  had  not  a  principal  share 
Norham  Castle  b  situated  on  a  steep  bank,  which  overhangs 
the  river.  The  repeated  sieges  which  the  castle  had  sustained, 
rendered  frequent  repairs  necessary.  In  1164,  it  was  almost 
rebuilt  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  added  a  huge 
keep,  or  donjon  ;  notwithstanding  which.  King  Henry  H.,  in 
1174,  took  the  castle  from  the  bishop,  and  committed  the  keep 
ing  of  it  to  William  de  Neville.    After  this  period  it  seems  la 
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have  been  chiefly  gurisoned  by  the  King,  and  oonridered  u  a 
royal  fortren.  The  Greys  of  ChiUingham  Cutle  wen  fn- 
qaently  the  caitellam,  or  captains  of  the  garrison :  yet,  as  the 
eastle  was  sitaated  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cnthbert.  the  prop- 
erty was  in  the  see  of  Darham  till  the  Reformation.  After 
that  iwriod,  it  passed  through  varioos  hands.  At  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Carey  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Monmouth),  for  his  own  life,  and  that  of  two 
of  his  sons.  After  King  James's  accession,  Carey  sold  Nor- 
ham  Castle  to  George  Home,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  for  JC60U0.  See 
his  curious  Memoirs,  published  by  Mr.  Constable  of  Edinburgh. 

AcRonling  to  Mr.  Piakerton,  there  is,  in  the  British  Museum, 
Cal.  B.  6,  316,  a  cnriont  memoir  of  the  Dacres  on  the  state  of 
Norham  Castle  in  1592,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
The  inner  ward,  or  keep,  is  represented  as  impregnable : — 
"  The  proTisioN  an  three  great  vats  of  salt  eels,  forty-four  kine, 
three  hogsheads  of  salted  salmon,  forty  qaarters  of  grain,  bo- 
lides many  cows,  and  four  handled  sheep,  lying  under  the  cas- 
tle-wall nightly  ;  but  a  number  of  the  arrowa  wanted  feathen, 
and  a  good  FUUktr  [t,  e.  maker  of  anows]  was  required." — 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  901 ,  note. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  at  present  considerable,  as  well 
as  picturesque.  They  consist  of  a  large  shattered  tower,  with 
many  vaults,  and  fragments  of  other  edifices,  enclosed  within 
an  outward  wall  of  great  circuit. 


NotkP. 


The  battled  tawera,  the  donjon  keep.— P.  87. 

It  if  perhaps  annecenary  ro  remind  my  readen,  that  the 
donjon,  in  its  proper  signification,  means  the  strongest  part  of 
a  feudal  castle ;  a  high  square  tower,  with  walls  of  tremen- 
dous thickness,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  oth^  buildings, 
from  which,  however,  it  was  usually  detached.  Here,  in  case 
of  the  outward  defences  being  gained,  the  garrison  retreated 
(o  make  their  last  stand.  The  donjon  contained  the  great  hall, 
and  principal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and  also  the 
{vison  of  the  fortress  ;  from  which  last  circumstance  we  derive 
the  modem  and  restricted  use  of  the  word  dungeon,  Ducange 
(voce  DvsJo)  conjectures  plausibly,  that  tlie  name  is  derivetl 
from  these  keeps  being  usually  built  upon  a  hill,  which  in  Cel- 
Uc  is  called  Ddn.  Borlase  supposes  the  word  came  from  the 
darkness  of  the  apartments  in  these  towers,  which  were  thence 
figuratively  called  Dungeons ;  thus  deriving  tlia  ancient  wofd 
ftom  the  modem  application  of  it. 


NotkO. 


X 


VFeli  woe  he  arm* d  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel.— ¥.  88. 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their 
skill  in  armory,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage,  in 
which  Froissart  gives  an  account  of  the  preparations  made  by 
Henry,  Eari  of  Hereford,  afkerwards  Henry  IV.,  and  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Eari  Marischal,  for  their  proposed  oombat  in 
the  lists  at  Coventry  : — "  These  two  lords  made  ample  provi- 
sion of  all  things  necessary  for  the  combat ;  and  the  Bari  of 
Derby  sent  off  messengers  to  fjombardy,  to  have  armor  from 
Shr  Galeas,  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duke  complied  with  joy,  and 
gave  the  knight,  ealled^ir  Francis,  who  had  brought  tlie  mes- 
sage, the  choice  of  ail  Ids  armor  for  the  Earl  of  Derbjr.  When 
ha  had  seloeted  what  ha  wished  for  in  plated  and  mail  armor, 
the  Lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abundant  love  for  the  Earl,  or- 
dered four  of  the  best  armorers  in  Milan,  to  accompany  the 
knight  to  England,  that  the  Eari  of  Derby  might  be  more  oom- 
pletaly  anned."— Johnbs'  Froieeart,  vol.  iv.  p.  597. 


Note  H. 
Who  eheeke  at  me,  to  dfioth  ie  digkt.'-V.  88. 

The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  borrowed  from  the  feu 
lowing  story  : — Sir  David  de  Lindsay,  fint  Eari  of  Cranford 
was,  among  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  attended,  daring  a 
visit  to  I^ndon,  in  1390,  by  Sir  William  Daliell,  who  yuns,  ae> 
cording  to  my  authority.  Bower,  not  only  excelling  in  wiwlom 
but  also  of  a  lively  wit.    Chancing  to  be  at  the  court,  he  then 
■aw  Sir  Pien  Conrtenay,  an  English  knight,  famous  for  skillla 
tilting,  and  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  parading  the  pslaco, 
arrayed  in  a  new  mantle,  hearing  for  device  an  embiosdatcd 
falcon,  with  this  rhyme, — 

*'  I  bear  a  falcon,  fairest  of  flight, 
Whoao  pinches  at  her,  his  death  It  dight,! 

In  gfaith.'*a 

The  Scottish  knight,  being  a  wag,  appeared  next  day  in  a 
dress  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Counenay,  but  beariag  a  mafp> 
pie  instead  of  the  falcon,  with  a  motto  ingeniously  contrived 
to  rhyme  to  the  vaunting  inscription  of  Sir  Pien  :— 

'*  I  bear  a  pie  picking  at  a  piece. 
Whoso  picks  at  tier,  I  shall  jHck  at  bis  neee,* 

In  faith." 

This  affront  could  only  be  expiated  by  a  jost  with  sharp 
lances.  In  the  course,  Dalzell  lefl  his  helmet  unlaced,  so  that 
it  gave  way  at  the  touch  of  his  antagonist's  lance,  and  he  thus 
avoided  the  shock  of  the  encounter.  This  happened  twice  : — 
in  the  third  encounter,  the  handsome  Conrtenay  lost  two  of  his 
front  teeth.  As  the  Englishman  complained  bitteriy  of  Dal- 
celPs  fraud  in  not  fastening  his  helmet,  the  Scoitishman  agreed 
to  run  six  cdhrses  morp,  each  champion  staking  in  the  hand  of 
the  King  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  forfeited,  if,  on  entering 
the  lists,  any  unequal  advantage  should  be  detected.  This  be- 
ing agreed  to,  the  wily  Scot  demanded  that  Sir  Pien,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  should  consent  to  the  extinction  of 
one  of  Us  eyes,  he  himself  having  lost  an  eye  in  the  fight  of 
Otterbnm.  As  Conrtenay  demurred  to  this  equalisation  of  op 
tical  powen.  Dalzell  demanded  the  forfeit ;  which,  afW  much 
altercation,  the  King  appointed  to  Iw  paid  to  him./aying,  he 
surpassed  the  English  both  in  wit  and  valor.  This  must  ap- 
pear 10  the  reader  a  singular  specimen  of  the  hnmor  of  that 
time.  I  suspect  the  Jockey  Club  would  have  given  a  diScrent 
decision  from  Henry  IV. 


*         NOTB  I. 

Thejf  haiTd  Lord  Marmion  ; 
Thej/  haiVd  him  Lord  ef  Fontenofe, 
Of  Lnttenoard,  and  Scrivetbaye, 

Of  7\tmworth  tower  and  town.—V.  80. 

Lord  Marmion.  the  principal  character  of  the  present  ro- 
mance, is  entirely  a  fictitious  personage.  In  eariier  times,  in 
deed,  tlie  family  of  Marmion,  Lords  of  Fontenay,  in  Normandy 
was  highly  distingubhed.  Robert  de  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fob 
tenay,  a  distinguished  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Tamworth,  and  also  of  the 
manor  of  Scrivelby,  in  Lincolnshire.  One,  or  both,  of  these 
noble  jioRseiKions,  was  held  by  the  honorable  service  of  being 
the  royal  champion,  as  the  anceston  of  Marmion  had  formnly 
been  to  the  Dukes  of  Nonnandy.  But  afVer  the  castle  and 
demesne  of  Tamworth  had  passed  through  four  succcwive 
barons  from  Robert,  the  family  became  extinct  in  the  pemm 
of  Philip  de  Marmion,  who  died  in  20th  Edward  I.  without 
issue  male.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  castle  of  Tamworth  by 
Alexander  de  Frcville,  who  marrie<l  Maxera,  his  grand-dnugli- 
ter.    Baldwin  de  Freville,  Alexander's  descendant,  in  the  reign 


1  Proparsd.' 
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af  Bichard  I.,  bj  the  rappoaed  teonre  of  his  castle  of  Tam- 
worth,  cLaimed  the  office  of  royal  champion,  and  to  do  the 
aeiike  appertainiaf ;  namely,  on  the  day  of  ooronation,  to 
lide.  completely  anaed,  upon  a  barbed  hone,  into  Wettmin- 
■ter  Uall,*aud  then  to  challen^  the  combat  against  any  who 
would  gainsay  ihe  King's  title.  But  this  office  was  adjudged 
to  Sir  John  Dymoke,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Scrivelby  had  de- 
scended bj  another  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Robert  de  Marmlon ; 
wad  It  remains  in  that  family,  whose  representative  is  Heredi- 
itary  Champion  of  England  at  the  present  day.  The  family 
aBf]  posfivsnons  of  Freville  have  merged  in  the  Earls  of  Fer- 
ram.  I  have  not,  therefore,  created  a  new  family,  but  only 
revired  the  titles  of  an  old  one  in  an  imaginary  personage. 

It  ws  one  of  the  Marmion  family,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward n.,  performed  that  chivalrous  feat  before  the  very  castle 
of  Norham,  which  Bishop  Percy  has  woven  into  his  beautiful 
ba'Jad,  '*  The  Hermit  of  Wark worth."— The  story  is  tlins  told 
by  Leiand  : — 

"  The  Scottes  cam  yn  to  the  marches  of  England,  and  de- 
■troyr  d  the  castles  of  Work  and  Uerbotel,  and  overran  much 
of  3f  orthnmberland  marches. 

■'At  this  tyme,  Thomas  Gray  and  his  firiendes  defended 
Narham  from  the  Seottcs. 

**  It  wcR  »  wondfltfnl  proeesso  to  declare,  what  mischefes 
cam  by  hongire  and  asspgea  by  the  space  of  xi  yeres  in  Nor- 
thamberland ;  tor  the  Scottes  became  so  pronde,  after  they  had 
got  B*rrwick,  that  they  nothing  esteemed  the  Englishmen. 

*'  A  boat  this  tyme  there  was  a  greate  feste  made  yn  Lincoln- 
sfcir,  to  which  came  many  gentlemen  and  larlies  ;  and  amonge 
than  one  lady  brought  a  heanlme  for  a  man  of  were,  with  a 
vwy  rich  cr?«te  of  gold,  to  William  Marmion,  knight,  with  a 
letter  of  commanderoent  of  her  lady,  that  he  shoold  go  into 
the  daangerest  place  in  England,  and  ther  to  let  the  beau! me 
be  se^me  and  known  as  famous.  So  he  went  to  Norham ; 
whither,  within  4  days  of  cumming.  cam  Philip  Monbray, 
gaardian  of  Berwicke,  having  yn  his  bande  40  men  of  armea, 
the  vtry  flour  of  men  of  the  Scottish  marches. 

**  Tfaomafc  Gray,  eapitayne  of  Norham,  seynge  this,  brought 
Us  garisoo  afora  the  bartiecs  of  the  castel,  behind  whom  cam 
WiUiam,  richly  arrayed,  as  al  glittering  b  gold,  and  wearing 
the  heaahne,  kia  1ady*a  present. 

**  Then  said  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmioa,  *  Sir  Knight,  ye  be 
tmmk  hither  to  fame  yonr  helmet :  mount  np  on  yowr  hocse, 
tad  Hde  lyke  a  valiant  nan  to  yowr  foes  even  here  at  hand, 
mad  I  fonsike  Crod  if  I  nacve  not  thy  body  deade  or  aly  ve,  or 
I  ayself  wyl  dye  for  it.' 

**  Wbn««poo  he  toke  hu  eusere,  and  rode  among  the  throng 
of  enneinrea ;  the  which  layed  sore  stripes  on  him,  and  pulled 
hsaa  at  the  last  oat  of  his  aadel  to  the  groande. 

*'  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  the  hole  garrison,  lette  prick 
ju  aaaoag  the  Soottes,  and  so  wondid  them  and  their  horses, 
that  they  ware  overthrowaa ;  and  Marmion,  sore  beien,  was 
boswd  agajo,  and,  with  Ch«y,  persewed  the  Scottes  yn  cliuse. 
Tbeve  were  taken  50  hone  of  price ;  and  the  women  of  Nor- 
ham broufht  tiiem  to  the  Ibote  men  to  follow  the  cliase." 


Ihs 


NoteK. 

-     —  LMrgttte^  larget9B. — P.  80. 

tke  cry  with  which  heralds  and  pursoiTanta  wera 
to  acknowledge  the  bounty  received  from  the  knights. 
Btewait  of  Lom  distinguishes  a  ballad,  in  which  he  satirizei 
ttio  Einmrneaa  of  James  V.  and  his  courtiers,  by  tlie  ironical 

"  Largea^  lergn,  lerget,  haf, 

Lerget  e/  this  net^-yen*  day. 
Fiist  kKfet  of  the  Ring,  my  ehiaf, 
4&«hDk  come  ah  qoiet  as  a  thaif, 


ITwew 


tnsst 


Ahd  In  my  hand  slid  schfllingis  tway,' 
To  pot  his  lergnes  to  the  prief,^ 
For  letgcs  of  this  new-yeir  day." 

The  heralds,  like  the  minstrels,  were  a  race  allowed  to  havt 
great  claims  upon  the  liberality  of  the  knights,  of  who^e  fea*i 
they  kept  a  reconl,  and  proclaimed  them  aloud,  as  in  the  lux 
noon  suitable  occasions. 

At  Berwick,  Norham,  and  other  Border  fortresses  of  impo 
tance,  pursuivants  usually  resided,  whow  inviolable  charaoii 
rendered  them  the  only  persons  that  could,  with  perfect  asst 
ranee  of  safety,  be  sent  on  neoeasary  embassies  into  Scotland 
This  b  alluded  to  in  stanza  xxi.  p.  91. 


Note  L. 


Sir  JEFugk  the  Heron  Md, 
Barou  of  TwioM^  and  of  FWd^ 
And  Captain  of  the  Hold.— 9.  00. 

Were  accniaoy  of  any  consequence  in  a  fictitious  narrative, 
this  castellan's  name  ought  to  have  been  William  ;  for  Wil- 
tiam  Heron  of  Ford  was  husband  to  the  famous  Lady  Ford, 
wbotic  ftiren  charms  are  said  to  have  cost  our  James  IV.  so  dear. 
Moreover,  the  said  William  Heron,  was,  at  the  time  supposed, 
a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  being  Hurrendered  by  Henry  VIIL,  on 
account  of  bis  share  in  the  tlanghter  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  ol 
Ceasford.  His  wife,  represented  in  the  text  as  residing  at  the 
Court  of  Scotland,  was,  in  fact,  living  in  her  own  Ciistle  at 
Ford.— See  Sir  Richard  Heron's  curious  Oenealagy  of  tk» 
Heron  F^mUjf, 


Note  M. 

T%e  wkUee  a  Jforthem  harper  mde 

Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud^ — 

"  How  the  fierce  ThirwaiU,  and  Ridleye  a//,"  dr.— P.  90. 

This  old  Northumbrian  ballad  was  taken  down  from  the 
recitation  of  a  w%man  eighty  years  of  age,  mother  of  one  of  the 
miners  of  Alston-moor,  by  an  agent  for  the  lead  mint's  there 
who  commnnicated  it  to  my  friend  and  correspondent,  R.  Sur* 
tees.  Esquire,  of  Mainsforth.  She  had  not,  she  said,  heard  it 
for  many  years ;  but,  when  she  was  a  girl,  it  used  to  be  sunf 
at  the  merry-makings  "  till  the  roof  rung  again."  To  preservs 
this  curious,  though  rude  rhyme.  It  is  here  inserted.  Tlie  ludi- 
crous turn  given  to  the  slaughter  marks  that  wild  and  disorderlv 
■tale  of  society,  in  which  a  murder  was  not  merely  a  casual  cir 
cnmstance,  bnt,  in  some  cases,  an  exceedingly  go«id  jevt.  TJm 
structure  of  the  ballad  reeembles  the  "  Fray  of  Suport,"^  hai^ 
ing  the  same  iir^alar  stansaa  and  wild  chorus. 

I. 
Hoot  awa',  lads,  hoot  awa*. 

Ha*  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys,  and  ThirwaHa,  and  a 
Ha*  set  upon  Albany^  Featherstonhangh, 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadmanshaugh  t 

There  was  Willimoteswiok. 

And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawden,  and  Will  of  the  Wa 

I  canno*  tell  a*,  I  canno'  tell  a'. 
And  mony  a  mair  that  the  deQ  may  kna#. 

IL 
The  auld  man  went  down,  but  Niool,  Ui  aoo. 
Ran  away  afore  the  fight  was  begna ; 

And  he  ran,  and  he  ran, 

Aad  afore  thay  wan  doaa, 

a  8m  JVmfralsy  tiftkt  Seottleh  Border,  vel  f*. f.  ttfc 
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Then  wu  many  a  F««tlMnton  gmt  do  a  lion. 
As  never  wm  teen  anoe  the  world  b^nn. 

m. 

I  canno'  tell  a*,  I  canoo'  tell  a' ; 

Some  gat  a  ■kelp,*  and  lome  gat  a  daw ; 

But  liiey  gard  the  Feathentom  hand  tfaolr  jaw,— « 

Nicol,  and  Alick,  and  a*. 
Some  gat  a  hnrt,  and  wme  gat  nane ; 
Some  had  hamoM,  and  some  gattta*en.* 

IV. 

Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  craig  ;* 
Ane  gat  a  bnnch*  o'  the  wame ;« 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg, 
And  syna  laa  wallowing'^  hame. 

V. 

H  JOt,  hoot,  the  old  man's  slain  ontiight  I 

Lay  him  now  wi'  his  face  down :— he's  a  soixowfnl  lifbt. 

Janet,  thon  donot," 

rU  lay  my  best  bonnet, 
Thon  gets  a  new  gude-man  afoce  it  be  nighU 

VI. 

IIoo  away  lads,  hoo  away, 
We' I  a'  be  hangid  if  we  stay. 

Tak  op  the  dead  man,  and  lay  him  ahint  the  biggin, 
litre's  the  Bailey  o*  Haltwhistle,* 
Wi'  his  great  bull's  pizzle. 

That  sap'd  np  the  broo', — and  syna In  the  piggin.^^ 

In  explanation  of  this  ancient  ditty,  Mr.  Snrtees  has  fw 
nished  me  with  the  following  local  memorandum : — Willi- 
motcswick,  the  chief  neat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ridley,  is 
•itnated  two  miles  above  the  conflaence  of  the  Allon  and 
Tyne.  It  was  a  houfte  of  strength,  as  appears  from  one  ob- 
long tower,  ktill  in  tolerable  preservation."  It  has  been  long 
in  |H»!-Mi>?«ion  of  the  Blacket  family.  Ilnrdriding  Dick  is  not 
an  epitlipl  rt^ferring  to  horsemanship,  but  means  Richard  Rid- 
ley of  ll.irdriding,'^  the  scut  of  another  family  of  that  name, 
which,  in  the  time  of  CiiarUii  I.,  was  sold  on  account  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  loyalty  of  the  proprietor,  tiie  inime- 
jiate  nncpstor  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.  Will  of  the  Wa*  teems 
to  be  William  Ridley  of  Walliown,  fo  called  from  its  situa- 
tion un  the  great  Roman  wall.  Thirlwall  Ca><tle,  whence 
the  dan  of  Tliirlwalli  derived  their  name,  is  ^ituatinl  on  the 
amall  river  of  Tip|)el,  near  the  western  boundary  of  Northum- 
berland. It  is  near  the  wall,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
rampart  having  been  thirird,  i.  e.  pierced,  or  breached,  in  its 
violiiitv.  Featherston  Castle  lie*  south  of  tiie  Tvno,  towards 
\1*itoii-raoor.  Albany  Featherstonhan^h,  the  chief  of  that 
aiicient  family,  made  a  figure  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  A 
feud  did  certainly  exist  between  the  Ridleys  and  Feather- 
iiton««.  productive  of  such  oonse<|uences  as  the  ballail  narrates. 
•24  Oct.  AWo  Ilenrici  801.  Inquisitio  enpt.  npud  Hautakis- 
*lr.  Blip  visum  corpus  Jilezandri  Frathertiton,  Ocn.  apud 
CrrnsUhaugk  felonies  interfeeti,  522  Oct.  per  J^icolaum. 
liitUnj  lie  UntAanke,  Oen.  Hugon  Ridle,  JSTieo/aum  Ridity 
t*.  alios  ejusdem  nominis.  Nor  were  the  Featherstons  without 
iheir  revenge ;  for  36to  Ilenrici  8vi,  we  have —  UUagatio  ^ico- 
iai  FrthersUtn^  ac  Thome  J^yxson,  A-e.  4'C.  pre  komieidio 
WiU.  Ridle  de  Morals, 


1  SMp  •fgniflas  slap,  or  rstlitr  b  ths  suns  word  whioh  was  originally 
■pellfld    ' '  lao, 

9  Hold  tknrjavf  a  wlfsr  exprctMoo  otill  in  OM. 

t  Qoi  ftolen,  or,  wars  pluadersd ;  a  rmy  likely  temibstloa  of  ths 
imy. 

4  Kock.  •  Pniidi.  s  Bdly.  1  Bellowfair. 

a  &itfv  slut.  Tko  border  bwd  es!Ia  b^r  io,  boesose  ebe  wae  weepiaf 
for  her  lUia  bneband ;  a  loM  wblch  he  reens  to  tbink  might  be  eoon 
N.  aired. 

Tks  Bailtf  of  HaltwUstla  sosbh  to  hsTsaiiiTsd  vhsa  ths  friqr  was 


KaTE  N. 

James  baek*d  the  cause  of  that  wtock  friwes, 
Warbecky  that  Flemish  counterfeitf 
Who  on  ike  gibbet  paid  t^  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey^ s  powers 
What  (toM  we  rated  old  ^yton  tower. — P.  91. 

The  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  Richard,  Duke  of  Yorlc, 
k  well  known.  In  1496,  he  was  received  honorably  in  Scot 
land ;  and  James  TV.,  afW  conferring  npon  him  in  marriage 
his  own  relation,  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  made  war  oa 
England  in  behalf  of  his  pretensions.  To  retaliate  an  inv»> 
sion  of  England,  Somy  advanced  into  Berwickshire  at  the 
head  of  oonsiderabla  forces,  bnt  retreated,  after  taking  tlie  !»• 
considerable  fortress  of  Ayton.  Ford,  in  his  Dramatie  Chioni- 
de  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  makes  the  most  of  this  inrosii : 

"  SURRKT. 

**  Are  all  onr  braving  enemies  shrunk  back, 
Hid  in  the  fogges  of  their  distempered  climate. 
Not  daring  to  behold  onr  colors  wave 
In  spight  of  this  infected  ayre  1    Can  they 
Looke  on  the  »trength  of  Cnndrestine  Aefao't ; 
The  glorie  of  Heydonhall  devasted  ;  that 
Of  Edinjfton  oast  downe ;  the  pile  of  Fnlden 
Orethrowne :  And  this,  the  strongest  of  their  forts, 
Old  Ayton  Castle,  yeelded  and  demolished. 
And  yet  not  peepe  abroad  t    The  Scots  are  bold, 
Hardie  in  battayle,  bnt  it  seems  the  caaso 
They  undertake  considered,  appeares 
Unjoynted  in  the  frame  on't." 


NotkO. 


/  (rtfw, 


JCnrkam  can  JLnd  fou  guides  enow  ; 

Fbr  here  be  some  have  priek*d  as  fart 

On  Scottish  ground^  as  to  Dunbar; 

Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Botham^s  olc, 

And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale; 

Harried  ths  wives  of  Orsenlaw's  goodt^ 

And  given  them  light  to  set  their  AeMb.— F.  91. 

"^he  garrisons  of  the  En<^ltsh  castlos  of  Wark,  Forham.  and 
Berwick,  w^cre,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  very  ',rr  jtlesome 
ncighbora  to  Scotland.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  jf  I  •Hin«ton 
wrote  a  {)oem,  called  "  The  Blind  Baron's  Co'if^rt,"  when 
hi^  barony  of  BIythe,  in  Lauderdale,  was  karri ^  jy  Aow^land 
Foster,  the  English  eaptain  of  Wark,  with  hi?  c.n'^ny,  to  the 
nnmlier  of  300  men.  They  spoiled  the  poetical  hni<»ht  of  5000 
sheep,  200  nolt,  30  horses  an«l  marcs ;  the  whr^le  furniture  of 
hia  house  of  BIythe,  worth  100  pounds  Scots  (J^  Os.  8d.),  and 
every  thing  else  that  was  {>ortable.  "  This  sfjoil  wai  committed 
the  16th  day  of  May,  1570  (and  the  said  Sir  Richard  was  three- 
scon>  and  fourteen  yearn  of  age,  and  grown  blind),  in  time  of 
peace ;  when  nane  of  that  country  lippenrd  [expected]  such  a 
thing." — "  The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort"  consults  in  a  string />t 
puns  on  the  word  Blpthe,  the  name  of  the  lands  thns  despoiled. 
Like  John  Littlewit,  he  had  **  A  conceit  left  in  his  m'jery-  a 
miserable  conceit." 

The  last  line  of  the  text  contains  a  phrase,  by  walch  the 
Borderen  jocnlarly  intimated  the  bnining  a  howtf.    Wk,,4i 


This  eappoHer  of  eoetal  order  is  fertstod  with  charseteiistie  Imvvr-  • 
enee  by  tbe  moat-trooping  poet. 

It  An  iron  pot  with  two  eais. 

1 1  WiUttnotMwlck  wae,  In  prior  oditioiMS  ocnfbmad'A  with  Ridley  Hall, 
eitiiiited  two  niiUe  lower,  on  the  Mm*  side  of  iUe  Tyne,  tke  heisditsiy 
■eat  of  William  C.  Lowee,  Eeq. 

IS  Ridl<'y,  tke  biahop  and  auirtyr,  v^t  trje'^rHag  to  ■ome  aathoritiec 
bom  at  HardridinK,  wher«  n  rhnir  wrt.  f  f^erred,  called  the  Biehop% 
Chair.  OUiert,  and  particularly  hie  biof  rvi  sr  and  nameenke,  Dr.  Obese 
ier  Ridley,  Msiin  the  honor  of  ths  uar.yr^  buth  to  WilUaielaswieik 


APPENDIX  TO  MARMION. 


U1 


■f  RJchud  I.,  hj  tlie  Mippcwed  tennre  of  bii  c«*tle  of  Tam- 
worth,  claimed  the  office  of  royal  champioD,  and  to  do  the 
Mrriee  appertaiitii^ ;  namelir,  on  the  day  of  eoronation,  to 
ikfe,  oompletelr  armed,  apon  a  barbed  hone,  into  Westmin- 
Mer  HaU,*aad  there  to  challenge  the  combat  against  any  who 
woald  gainiay  the  King's  title.  But  thli  office  was  adjudged 
10  Sir  John  Dymoke,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Scrivelby  had  de- 
■ceoiied  bj  another  of  the  co-heirenes  of  Robert  de  Marmion ; 
and  it  remains  in  that  famil}*,  whose  representative  is  Heredi- 
itary  Champion  of  England  at  the  present  day.  The  family 
and  pospeasioos  of  Freville  have  merged  in  the  Earls  of  Fer- 
rax*.  I  have  not,  therefore,  created  a  new  family,  but  only 
icTiTed  the  titles  of  an  old  one  in  an  imo^nary  personage. 

It  was  one  of  the  Marmion  family,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  performed  that  chivalrous  feat  before  the  very  castle 
of  Norhara,  wfajeh  Bishop  Tercy  has  woven  into  his  beantifnl 
ballad,  *•  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth."— The  story  is  thos  told 
by  Leland  : — 

"  The  Scottes  oam  yn  to  the  marches  of  England,  and  de- 
ftnn-rd  the  castles  of  Work  and  Uerbotel,  and  overran  much 
of  Xorthnmberland  marches. 

"At  this  tyme,  Thomas  Gray  and  his  ftiendes  defended 
Nerfaam  from  the  Scottes. 

"  It  were  a  wonderful  proceBse  to  deolare,  what  mischefes 
cam  by  hungre  and  asseges  by  the  space  of  xi  yeres  in  Nor* 
thambcrland  ;  for  the  Scottes  became  lo  pronde,  afler  Uiey  had 
gal  Berwick,  that  they  nothing  esteemed  the  Englishmen. 

"  About  this  tyme  there  was  a  greate  feste  made  yn  Lincoln- 
ifair,  to  which  came  many  gentlemen  and  1arlie<i ;  and  amonge 
them  one  lady  brought  a  heaulme  for  a  man  of  were,  witli  a 
very  rich  eresite  of  gold,  to  William  Marmion,  knight,  with  a 
letter  of  commandement  of  her  lady,  tiiat  he  should  go  into 
the  daangerest  place  in  England,  and  tlier  to  let  the  heaulme 
be  •e'Tie  and  known  as  famous.  So  he  went  to  Norham ; 
whither,  within  4  days  of  cnmming,  cam  Philip  Moobray, 
gvarJian  of  Berwlcke,  having  yn  his  bande  40  men  of  armes, 
the  very  flonr  of  men  of  the  Scottish  marches. 

**  Thomas  Gray,  capitayne  of  Norham,  aeynge  this,  brought 
hbgan'son  afoce  the  barrieis  of  the  castel,  behind  whom  cam 
Wnbxm,  richly  arrayed,  as  al  glittering  in  gold,  and  wearing 
the  heaafane,  hs  lady's  present. 

**  Then  said  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmion,  *  Sir  Knight,  ye  be 
earn  faiTher  to  fame  yoar  helmet :  mount  op  on  yowr  hone, 
and  ride  I^ke  a  raKant  dum  to  yowr  foes  even  here  at  hand, 
•ad  I  fonake  God  if  I  nscae  not  thy  body  deade  or  aly  ve,  or 
I  mjuAf  wyl  dye  for  it.' 

**  Whereapon  he  toke  hb  eai«ere,  and  rode  among  the  throng 
of  canemyes ;  the  which  layed  sore  stripes  on  him,  and  polled 
hia  at  the  last  oat  of  his  sadel  to  the  gronnde. 

"  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  the  hole  garrison,  lette  prick 
yn  aaioog  the  Scottes,  and  lo  wondid  them  and  their  horses, 
that  they  were  overthrowan ;  and  Marmion,  sore  beten,  was 
horad  agurn,  and,  with  Gray,  persewed  the  Scottes  yn  chase. 
Thcsa  wec«  taken  50  hone  of  price ;  and  the  women  of  Nor- 
haoB  broBf  fat  them  to  the  foote  men  to  follow  the  chase." 


this 


NotbK. 

the  cry  with  which  heralds  and  punaivants  were 


waat  to  acknowledge  the  bounty  received  from  the  knights. 
Birwart  of  Lorn  distingatshes  a  ballad,  in  which  he  satirizes 
Ike  cinowneM  of  Jaoica  V.  and  his  coartien,  by  the  ironioal 


"  Vwgfy  target,  lerges^  hajf. 


Fint  k^ges  of  the  King,  my  efaiaf, 
dahDk  cone  ok  qaiei  aa  a  thaif. 


ITws. 


SPssot 


And  in  my  hand  slid  schillingis  tway,* 
To  put  his  lergnes  to  the  prief,* 
Fw  leiges  of  this  new-yeir  day. 


»> 


The  heralds,  like  the  minstrels,  were  a  race  allowed  to  have 
great  claims  upon  the  liberality  of  the  knights,  of  w^hoM!  fea'i 
they  kept  a  record,  and  proclaimed  them  aloud,  as  in  the  Uix 
noon  suitable  occasions. 

At  Berwick,  Norham,  and  other  Border  fortresses  of  impo 
tance,  pursuivants  usually  resided,  whone  inviolable  charaoli 
rendered  them  the  only  persons  that  could,  with  perfect  asai 
ranee  of  safety,  be  sent  on  necessary  embassies  into  Scotland 
This  is  alluded  to  in  stanza  xzi.  p.  91. 


Note  L. 


Sir  Ihigk  tk»  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Titioeil,  and  of  Ford, 
J»nd  Captain  of  tko  Hold.—?.  90. 

Were  accuracy  of  any  consequence  in  a  fictitious  narrative, 
this  cofetellan's  name  ought  to  have  been  William  ;  for  Wil- 
liam Heron  of  Ford  was  husband  to  the  famous  Lady  Ford, 
whose  Mren  charms  are  said  to  have  cost  our  James  IV.  so  dear. 
Moreover,  the  said  William  Heron,  was,  at  the  time  snpiiosed, 
a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  being  surrendered  by  Henry  VIII.,  on 
account  of  his  share  in  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Kcr  of 
Cessford.  His  wife,  represented  in  the  text  as  resiiling  at  ilie 
Court  of  Scotland,  was,  in  fact,  living  in  her  own  Castle  at 
Ford.— See  Sir  Kichard  Hkror's  carious  Oeneaiogj/  of  tkt 
Heron  Fhmily, 


Note  M. 

T%e  wkileo  a  Northern  harper  rude 

Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud,— 

"  How  Ue  fierce  Thirwalls,  and  Ridleye  aU,*'  d-c— P.  90. 

This  old  Northumbrian  ballad  was  taken  down  from  tlie 
recitation  of  a  wt^an  eighty  yean  of  age,  mother  of  one  of  the 
minen  of  Alston-moor,  by  an  agent  for  the  lead  mines  there 
who  communicated  it  to  my  friend  and  correspondent,  R.  Sui^ 
tecs.  Enquire,  of  Mainsforth.  She  had  not,  she  said,  heard  it 
for  many  yean ;  bnt,  when  she  was  a  girl,  it  used  to  be  snnf 
at  the  merry-makings  **  till  the  roof  rung  again."  To  preservs 
this  curious,  though  rude  rhyme,  it  is  here  inserted.  Tlie  ludi* 
croos  turn  given  to  the  slaughter  marlts  that  wild  and  disorder's 
state  of  society,  in  which  a  murder  was  not  merely  a  casual  cir- 
cumstance, but,  in  some  cases,  an  exceedingly  go«id  je«t.  Th< 
structure  of  tlte  ballad  resembles  the  "  Fray  ot  Snport,"'  hai^ 
ing  the  same  irregular  stanzas  and  wild  chorus. 

L 

Hoot  awa\  lads,  hoot  awa% 

Ha*  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys,  and  Thirwalls,  and  a 

Ha*  set  upon  Albany^  Featherstonhaogh, 

And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadmanshangh  t 

There  was  Willimoteswick, 

And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawden.  and  Will  of  the  Wt 

I  canno'  tell  a*,  I  canno'  tell  a*. 
And  mony  a  raair  that  the  deil  may  kna#. 

II. 

The  anld  man  went  down,  but  Niool,  his  loa. 
Ran  away  afore  the  fight  was  began ; 

And  lie  ran,  and  he  rQn» 

Aad  afore  they  wan  doaa, 

t  8m  Mbutnlof  qfthe  ScoOUh  Border,  t«1  t*.  p.  Itfc 
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Th«ra  wu  many  a  Featlienton  gmt  lie  a  stim. 
As  never  waa  teen  anoe  the  world  began. 

m. 

I  canno*  toll  a*,  I  eanno'  tell  a' ; 

Some  gat  a  ikelp,>  and  some  gat  a  claw  ; 

But  tJiey  gani  the  Feathentons  hand  their  jaw,— t 

Nicol,  and  Aliek,  and  a'. 
Some  gat  a  hort,  and  lonie  gat  nana ; 
Some  had  hamea,  and  some  galsta'en.* 

rv. 

Ane  gat  a  twiit  o'  the  craig  ;* 
Ane  gat  a  bnnoh*  o*  the  wame ;« 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg, 
And  ayne  lan  wallowing^  hama. 

V. 

Hjot,  hoot,  the  old  man'e  ilain  oatright  I 

Lay  him  now  wi'  hta  face  down : — he's  a  aonowfal  BfhL 

Janet,  thon  donot,* 

I'll  lay  my  best  bonnet, 
Thon  gets  a  new  gude-man  afoce  it  be  night 

VI. 

Hoo  away  lads,  hoo  away, 
We'a  a'  be  hangid  if  we  slay. 

Tok  np  the  dead  man,  and  lay  him  ahint  the  biggin. 
Here*i  the  Bailey  o'  Haltwhistle,* 
Wi*  hisi  great  bulPi  pizzle, 

That  sup'd  up  the  broo', — and  syne in  the  piggin.^ 

In  explanation  of  this  ancient  ditty,  Mr.  Bnrtees  has  fnr- 
nisiied  roe  with  the  following  local  memorandum : — Willt- 
moteswick,  the  chief  seat  of  tlie  ancient  family  of  Ridley,  is 
■iluated  two  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  AUon  and 
Tyue.  It  was  a  bonne  of  strength,  as  appears  from  one  ob- 
long tower,  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  >^  It  has  been  long 
in  po^•^'sllion  of  the  Blacket  family.  Ilanlriding  Dick  is  not 
an  cpitlist  rcliprring  to  liorM:  mans  hip,  but  means  Richard  Rid- 
ley of  llardrliJing,'^  the  seat  of  another  fnniily  of  that  name, 
which,  ill  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  sold  on  account  of  ex- 
|)cnses  incurred  by  the  loyalty  of  the  proprietor,  the  imme- 
iialc  anop^tor  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.  Will  of  the  Wa'  seems 
tu  be  William  Ridley  of  Walltown,  no  called  from  its  situa- 
tion un  the  great  Roman  wall.  Thirlwall  Cattle,  whence 
the  elan  of  Thirlwalls  derived  their  name,  is  <iituate<I  on  the 
small  river  of  Tip|)el,  near  the  weiitem  boundary  of  Northum- 
berland. It  is  near  the  wall,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
rampart  having  lK«en  thirl rd,  i.  e.  pierced,  or  breached,  in  its 
%'irinity.  Featherston  Castle  lies  south  of  tlie  Tyne,  towarls 
\lston-moor.  Albany  Featherstonhau'rh,  the  chief  of  that 
aiK'ient  family,  made  a  fi<rnre  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  A 
feud  did  certainly  exist  between  the  Ridlers  and  Peather- 
monn,  jiroductive  of  such  consequences  as  the  ballad  narrates. 
•24  Oct.  iiiitlo  Hrnrici  8ci.  Inquiaitio  ctipt.  apud  Nautickis- 
*fe,  itup  visum  corpus  Alfxandri  Fcathrrston,  Oen.  apud 
CrenfUkaugk  felonies  intrrfecti^  23  Oct.  per  J^Ticolaum 
RidUy  de  UntAanke,  Oen.  Hugon  Hidie,  JVico/aum  Ridle, 
ft  alios  ejusdem  noininis.  Nor  were  the  Featherstons  without 
iheir  revenge ;  for  36to  Heniici  8vi,  we  have —  UUagatio  Jfico- 
lai  Fctherstony  ae  Thome  J^yzson^  ire.  ^'C.  pro  homicidio 
Wm.  Ridts  de  Morals, 


1  Siiip  si^olflM  slap,  or  rsthsr  b  th«  asms  word  wkleh  was  origliiaUy 
spoiled     '  Ian. 

9  Hold  lA*irJaVf  a  vulgar  erpresMoo  otlll  in  oso. 

t  Qot  stolea,  or,  woro  plondorsd ;  a  very  likoly  tormfauitiaQ  of  tho 
iiBjr. 

4  Koek.  •  rniieh.  s  Bally.  T  BoUowfog. 

a  iiUf  slutn  Tho  bonkr  bavd  ea?Ia  hv  so,  boeaass  oho  wu  weopiaf 
for  her  lUia  hnsband ;  a  loai  which  ho  roems  to  think  nii^ ht  be  eooo 
N.  aired. 

Tka  BaOdT  of  Uallwbktls  aaoBM  to  hsvaanivod  vhoa  the  fray 


KaTE  N. 

James  backed  the  cause  of  that  wtoek  prineSj 
fVarbeekf  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  t^  cheat. 
Then  did  J  march  with  Surrey's  pover^ 
What  time  toe  rated  old  Ayton  tower. — P.  91. 

The  story  of  Ferkin  Warbeck,  or  Richard,  Duke  of  Yoilc, 
ia  well  known.  In  1406,  he  was  received  bonwably  in  Scot 
land ;  and  Jamea  IV.,  afW  conferring  upon  him  in  marriage 
his  own  relation,  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  made  war  oa 
England  in  behalf  of  his  pretensions.  To  retaliate  an  inva- 
sion of  England,  Surrey  advanced  into  Berwickshire  at  the 
head  of  oonaiderable  forces,  bnt  retreated,  after  taking  tlie  iD> 
considerable  fortress  of  Ayton.  Ford,  in  his  Dramatic  Chn>ni- 
ele  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  makea  the  moat  of  this  inroad : 

«*  St7RRBT. 

**  Are  all  onr  bnving  enemies  shrnnk  back, 
Hid  in  the  fogges  of  their  d{stemper*d  climate, 
Not  daring  to  behold  onr  eolocs  wave 
In  spight  of  this  infected  ayre  9    Can  they 
Looke  on  the  strength  of  Cnndrestine  defae't ; 
The  glorie  of  Heydonhall  devasted  ;  that 
Of  E<Ungton  cast  downe ;  the  pile  of  Fnlden 
Orethrowne :  And  this,  the  strongest  of  their  forts. 
Old  Ayton  Castle,  yeekled  and  demolished. 
And  yet  not  peepe  abroad  7    The  Scots  are  bold, 
Hardie  in  battayle,  bnt  it  seem*  the  caose 
They  undertake  considered,  appeares 
Unjoynted  in  the  frame  on*t." 


NoncO. 


•I  trow. 


Jfnrkam  can  find  you,  guides  enow  ; 

For  here  be  some  have  prick* d  as  far. 

On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar  ; 

Hare  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bothan*s  ale. 

And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale; 

Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 

And  gioen  them  light  to  set  their  hooda. — F.  91. 

"^he  gnrri«ons  of  the  Enj^lish  castles  of  Wark,  Forham.  and 
Berwick,  were,  as  may  be  easily  snppowd,  very  '-xi  jLlesome 
neiglilioni  to  Scotland.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  jf  J  M'in'ton 
wrote  a  |)oem.  ca11e<l  "  The  Blind  Baron^s  Co*'*f«'»rt,"  when 
hi«  barony  of  BIythe,  in  Laudertlale,  was  harriM  jy  Rowland 
Foster,  the  E'lfjlish  eaptaiu  of  Wark,  with  his  vtP/uny,  to  the 
nnml)er  of  300  men.  They  spoiled  the  poet»i«l  hnif  lit  of  5000 
sheep,  200  nolt,  30  horn's  and  marcs ;  the  wh'jle  furniture  of 
ills  bouse  of  Ulythe,  worth  100  )X>unds  Scots  (£8  39.  8d.),  and 
every  thing  elw  that  waj)  |»ortable.  "  This  spoil  wa?  committed 
the  16th  day  of  May,  1570  (and  the  said  i^ir  Richard  was  three- 
score and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  grown  blind^,  in  time  ol 
jieacc ;  when  nane  of  that  country  lippeved  [exfiected]  snch  a 
thing.'* — "  The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort"  consists  in  a  string  <*( 
puns  on  the  word  Ulythe,  the  name  of  the  lands  thus  desfioiled. 
Like  John  Littlewit,  4e  had  "  A  conceit  left  in  hie  m'jery-  a 
miserable  conceit." 

The  last  line  of  the  text  contalna  a  p hraae,  by  waioh  the 
Borderers  jocalarly  intimated  the  bnniing  a  honsA.    Wkjk 

OTor.    This  snpportor  of  social  erdor  is  tiaalo^  with  ehaiaetsnatia  inafer- « 
once  by  the  nioet-trooping  poet. 

la  An  iron  pot  with  two  oars. 

1 1  'W'illiinotetwkk  was,  in  prior  oditlana,  «(«4||iwid«4  with  RUley  Hall, 
sitaMted  two  miles  lower,  on  the  aamo  aide  of  lUo  Tyso,  tha  horoditaiy 
sent  of  WiUiwii  C.  Lowes,  Esq. 

n  Ridlf^y,  the  bishop  and  tnartjr,  v^t  <r^.r<faig  to  oonio  aathflrttie& 
born  at  Hanlridin)c,  wber*  a  rliidr  wr*f  ^  « «rred,  estted  tho  Biabop% 
diair.  Otliors,  and  partienlarly  his  biof  trnir  «ad  naaaeaske.  Dr.  Glooaa 
Ur  Ridley,  Maifn  tho  honor  Ot  tha  8iar.7r\  bnlh  to  WflUsotaawiak. 


Al'FENDIX  TO  MARMION. 
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Um  MaxweUa,  in  1085,  barned  tlie  Caatle  of  Lochwood,  they 
will  they  did  ao  to  give  ihe  Lady  JohoBtone  '*  light  to  wt  ner 
hood."  Nor  was  tiie  phrase  inapplicable  ;  for,  in  a  letter,  to 
which  I  have  mislaid  the  reference,  the  Barl  of  North umbor- 
and  writes  to  ihe  Kin^  and  Conncil,  that  he  dressed  himself 
tt  midnight,  at  Warkworth,  bjr  the  blaze  of  the  neighboring 
riUages  banwd  by  the  Scottish  manaders.  • 


Note  p. 

Tke  frie$i  •f  Skortawoodr^k*  eoultt  rein 
The  wUdest  «ar-her*e  in  four  train, — ^P.  01. 
This  cbnrchman  seenas  to  have  been  akin  to  Welsh,  the 
vioar  of  St.  Thomas  of  Bxeter,  a  leader  among  the  Cornish 
newgents  in  1549.  "This  man."  says  Hollinsbed,  "had 
aiAnr  good  things  in  him.  He  was  of  no  great  stature,  but 
well  set,  and  mighiilie  compact :  He  was  a  very  good  wrest- 
ler; shot  well,  both  in  the  long  bow  and  alw  in  Uie  croMs- 
Dow ;  he  bandied  his  hand-gun  and  peece  very  well ;  he  was 
a  very  good  woodman,  and  a  hanlie,  and  such  a  one  as  won  Id 
not  give  hb  head  for  the  polling,  or  his  b<»ard  for  the  washing. 
He  was  a  companion  in  any  exercise  of  aotivitie,  and  of  a 
oonrteoos  and  gentle  behaviour.  He  deseended  of  a  good  honest 
parentage,  being  bonie  at  Peneverin  in  Cornwall ;  and  yet,  in 
this  rebellion,  an  arch-captain  and  a  principal  doer." — Vol.  iv. 
p.  058,  4io.  edition.  This  model  of  olerical  talents  had  the 
■liafortune  to  be  hanged  upon  the  steeple  of  hit  own  ehurch.i 


Note  Q. 

that  grot  where  Olivea  nod. 

Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily ^ 

Saint  Roeaiie  retired  to  Ood.-^V.  03. 

"  Sante  Rosalia  was  of  Palermo,  and  bom  of  a  very  noble 
family,  and,  when  very  young,  abhorred  so  mnch  the  vanities 
of  this  world,  and  avoided  the  oonvrrM  of  mankind,  resolving 
to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  Qod  AlmigHty,  that  she,  by 
divine  inspiration,  fonook  her  father's  house,  and  never  was 
more  heard  of  till  her  body  was  found  in  that  cleft  of  a  rock, 
on  that  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  where  now  the  cha)>e] 
is  bniU ;  and  they  aliirm  she  was  carried  up  there  by  the 
hands  of  angels ;  for  lliat  place  was  not  formerly  so  acccwible 
(as  now  it  is)  in  t^e  days  of  the  Saint ;  and  even  now  it  is  a 
very  bad,  and  steepy,  and  breakneck  way.  In  this  frin^hifnl 
place,  this  holy  woman  lived  a  great  many  yean,  feeding  only 
on  what  »he  foond  growing  on  that  barren  mountain,  and 
creeping  into  a  narrow  and  dreadful  cleft  in  a  rock,  which 
Rras  always  dropping  wet,  and  was  her  place  of  rt'tiremeni  as 
well  as  prayer ;  having  worn  out  even  tlie  rock  with  her  knees 
in  a  certain  place,  which  is  now  opened  on  pnrpo<«e  to  show  it 
tc  thone  who  come  here.  This  chapel  is  very  richly  adom'd  ; 
amd  on  the  spot  where  the  Saint's  dead  body  was  discoverM, 
which  is  just  beneath  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which  is  open'd 
on  purpose,  as  I  said,  there  is  a  very  fine  statue  of  marble, 
representing  her  in  a  lying  posture,  railed  in  all  about  with 
fine  iron  and  brass  work ;  and  the  altar,  on  which  they  say 
mass,  is  built  just  over  it." — Voyage  to  Sicily  and  Malta, 
i>7  Mr.  John  Dryden  (son  to  the  poet),  ]^  107. 


NotbK 


Ftiar  John  ■ 


Himself  etitl  sleep*  before  his  beads 

Have  marked  ten  aves  and  two  creeds. — P.  OS. 

Friar  Joh,-i  understood  the  soporific  virtue  of  his  beads  and 
I  •viary,  as  well  as  bis  namesake  in  Rabelais.     "But  Gar* 


gantua  ooold  not  sleep  by  any  means,  on  which  tide  soevei 
he  turned  himself.  Whereupon  the  monk  said  to  htm,  *  I 
never  sleep  soundly  but  when  I  am  at  sermon  or  prayers : 
Let  us  therefore  begin,  yon  and  I,  the  seven  )ienitential  pi«alms, 
to  try  whether  you  shall  not  quickly  fall  asleep.'  The  conceit 
pleased  Gai^rantna  very  well ;  and  beginning  the  fint  of  these 
psalms,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Beati  quorum,  tbey  fell  asleep 
both  the  one  and  the  other." 


Notes. 


The  summon* d  Palmer  came  in  place, — P.  Kf 

A  Palmer,  opposed  to  a  Pilgrim,  was  one  who  made  it  his 
sole  business  to  visit  diflerent  holy  shrine* ;  travelling  incessant- 
ly, and  subsisting  by  charity  ;  whereas  the  Pilgrim  retired  to  his 
usual  home  and  occupations,  when  he  had  paid  his  devotions 
at  the  particular  sjwt  which  was  the  object  of  his  pflfirimage. 
The  Palnien  seem  to  have  been  the  Questionarii  of  the  an- 
cient Scottish  canons  1342  and  1306.     There  is  in  the  B%nn»* 
tyne  MS.  a  burlesque  account  of  two  such  persons,  entitled, 
"  ^'iromy  and  his  brother."    Their  accoutrements  are  tbuslndi- 
crouitly  described  (I  discard  the  ancient  spelling) — 
"  E>yne  shaped  them  up,  to  loup  on  leas, 
Two  tabards  of  the  tartan ; 
They  counted  naught  what  their  clouts  wc«0 

When  sew'd  them  on,  in  certain. 
Syne  clampit  up  i-t.  Peter's  keys, 

Made  of  an  old  red  gartane ; 
St.  James's  shells,  on  t'other  s'de,  shows 
As  pretty  as  a  partane 
Toe, 
On  Symmye  and  his  brothw.*' 


NoteT. 

To  fair  St.  .Andrnos  bound. 
Within  the  oeean-cave  to  pray, 
W her r  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  Iny, 
Prom  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound. — P.  93. 

Bt.  Regulus  (Seottiei,  Pt.  Rule),  a  monk  of  Patrte,  In  Achar 
ia,  warned  by  a  vision,  is  said,  A.D.  370,  to  havo  sailed  west- 
ward, until  he  landed  at  r  t.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  where  he 
founded  a  chapel  and  tower.  The  latter  is  Htill  standing  ;  and, 
ihongii  w(>  may  doubt  Uie  precUc  drito  of  its  foundation,  b  cer- 
tainly one  of  tlic  most  ancient  edifiO(*s  in  Scotland.  A  cave, 
nearly  fronting  the  ruinoun  castle  of  the  Archbtiilio()H  of  St.  An- 
drews, bean  the  name  of  this  religious  {lerson.  It  is  diflioult  of 
access ;  and  the  rock  in  which  it  is  hewed  b  washed  by  the 
German  Ocean.  It  is  nearly  ronnd,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  same  in  height.  On  one  side  ii  a  son  of  none  altar, 
on  the  other  an  aperture  into  an  inner  den,  where  the  mi<«enible 
ascetic,  who  inhabited  thiji  dwelling,  probably  nlejit.  At  full 
tide,  egress  and  regress  are  hardly  practicable.  A^  Regulus  fint 
colonized  the  metropolitan  9ee  of  Scotland,  and  converted  the 
inhabitantJi  in  the  vicinity,  he  has  some  reason  to  complain, 
that  the  ancient  name  of  Ktllrule  {Ceila  Reguii)  should  have 
been  superseded,  even  in  favor  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland. 
The  reason  of  the  change  was,  that  St.  Rule  b  said  to  have 
brought  to  Scotland  the  relics  of  Saint  Andrew. 


Note  IT. 

-Sain^  FiUan's  blessed  weU, 


V  Ikersader 


hardlytobs 


Whose  spring  can  phrensied  dreams  dispel, 
Jind  the  crazed  brain  restore. — P.  93. 

BU  FiBaa  was  a  Scottish  aahit  of  sdim  npatation.  Although 
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Popory  i«,  with  n*,  matter  of  abomiiwtUMi,  yet  the  common 
people  atill  reuin  eome  of  the  rapentitioni  connected  with  it. 
There  are  in  Perthshire  eeveral  wells  and  iprin^  dedicated  to 
Bt.  FiUan,  which  are  still  places  of  pilfrimafe  and  ofierings, 
even  among  the  Protestants.  They  are  held  powerful  in  cases 
of  madness ;  and,  in  some  of  very  late  occnrronca,  lonatics  have 
been  left  all  nif  ht  bound  te  the  holy  stone,  in  confidence  that 
the  saint  wonld  cure  and  unloose  them  before  morning.— [Bee 
various  notes  to  the  Min»irel»y  of  tks  Scottish  Bonier.'} 


NoteV. 


The  Mcenet  are  desert  noWt  and  bare, 
fVkere  fiourieh'd  once  a  forest  fair. — P.  94. 

Ettiiek  Forest  now  a  lange  of  mountainous  ahaep-walka, 
was  anciently  rewrved  for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  chase. 
Bince  it  was  disparlied,  the  wood  has  been,  by  degrees,  almost 
totally  destroyed,  although,  wherever  protected  from  the  sheep, 
oopses  soon  arise  without  any  planting.  When  the  King  hunt- 
ed there,  he  often  summoned  the  army  of  the  country  to  meet 
and  assist  his  sport.  Thus,  in  1598,  James  V.  *'  made  procla- 
mation to  all  lords,  barons,  gentlemen,  land  ward-men,  and 
fineeholden,  that  they  should  compear  at  Edinburgh,  with  a 
month's  victuals,  to  pass  with  the  King  where  he  pleased,  to 
danton  the  thieves  of  Tiviotdale,  Annandale,  Liditisdale,  and 
other  parts  of  that  country ;  and  also  warned  all  gentlemen  that 
had  good  dogs  to  bring  tliem,  that  he  might  hunt  in  the  said 
eoontry  as  he  pleased  :  The  whilk  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Eari 
of  Uuutlcy,  the  Eari  of  Aihole,  and  so  all  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Highland,  did,  and  brought  their  hounds  with 
them  in  like  manner,  to  hunt  with  the  King,  as  he  pleased. 

"The  second  day  of  June  the^King  past  out  of  E^iinburgh 
to  the  hunting,  with  many  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  with  him',  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men; 
and  then  past  to  Meggiiland,  and  hounded  and  hawked  all  the 
eoontry  and  bounds ;  that  is  to  say,  Cremmat,  Pappeitlaw.  St. 
Mary-laws,  Carlavrick,  Chapel,  Ewindoores,  and  ...wnghope. 
I  heaid  say,  he  slew,  in  these  bounds,  eighteen  score  of  harts. '*i 

These  homings  had,  of  coune,  a  military  character,  and  at- 
tendance u|ion  them  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  vassal.  The 
act  for  abolishing  ward  or  military  tenures  in  Bcoiland,  enu- 
neiates  the  services  of  hunting,  hosting,  watching,  and  ward- 
nig,  as  those  which  were  in  future  to  be  illegal. 

Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  given  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  huntings  were  conducted  in  tlie  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  seventeenth  century,  having  been  {iresent  at  Bne- 
mar  upon  such  an  occasion  : — 

*' There  did  f  find  the  truly  noble  and  right  honourable 
uwds,  John  Ertkine,  Earl  of  Mar;  James  t^tuart.  Earl  ofMnr- 
ny  ;  Gporge  Gordon,  Earl  of  Engye,  eon  and  heir  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntley  ;  James  Erskine,  Ear!  of  But-han  ;  and  John, 
Lord  Enkine,  son  and  hrir  to  the  Eari  of  Mar,  and  their  Coant- 
eases,  with  my  much  honoured,  and  my  last  assured  and  ap- 
proi'ed  friend,  i^'ir  William  Murray,  knight  of  Ahorcamey,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  knights,  esquires,  and  their  followera ;  all 
and  every  man,  in  general,  in  one  habit,  as  if  Lycurgus  had 
been  there,  and  made  laws  of  equality  ;  for  once  in  the  year, 
which  is  the  whole  month  of  August,  and  sometimes  iiart  of 
September,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom 
(for  tlieir  pleasure)  do  come  into  tiiesa  Highland  countries  to 
hunt ;  where  they  do  conform  tliemselves  to  tlie  habit  of  the 
BighlanHmen,  who,  for  the  most  pan,  speak  nothing  but  Irish  ; 
Mid,  in  former  time,  wore  those  jieople  w  dch  were  called  the 
Redshanks.  Their  habit  ie— ahoea,  with  but  one  sole  a-fueoe ; 
•tookings  (which  they  call  short  hose),  made  of  a  warm  stuff 
of  divMM  colours,  which  they  call  teitan ;  as  for  breeches, 
many  of  them,  nor  their  forefathers,  never  wore  any,  but  a  Jei^ 
kin  of  the  same  stuff  that  their  hoae  is.  of;  their  garters  being 
kmda  or  wreatlia  of  hay  or  stiaw ;  with  a  plaid  about  their 

t  PHsesltisH  Whtsr^^aeotkmd,  fbBe  sditkn,  p.  148. 


dioalden ;  which  is  a  mantle  of  divene  coloun,  much  finer  Mil 
lighter  stuff  than  their  hoae  ;  with  blue  flat  cz\t»  on  their  heads ; 
a  handkerchief,  knit  with  two  knots,  about  th(>ir  necks :  aii«l 
thus  are  they  attired.    Now  their  weapons  are— long  bowei 
and  forked  arrows,  swotds  and  targets,  harqncbaoM'S,  mutke:*, 
durka,  and  Lochaber  axes.     With  these  amis  i  fosud  many  of 
them  armed  for  the  banting.    Aa  for  their  attire,  any  man,  oi 
what  degree  soever,  that  comes  amongst  them,  must  not  dis- 
dain to  wear  it ;  for,  if  they  do,  then  tliey  will  disdain  to  iiwat 
or  wilUnglr  to  bring  in  their  dogs ;  but  if  men  he  kind  unto 
them,  and  be  yi  their  habit,  then  are  they  conquered  with  kind- 
ness, and  the  sport  will  be  plentiful.    This  was  tlie  reason  that 
I  found  ao  many  noblemen  and  gentlenien  fai  tliose  shapes 
Bat  to  proceed  to  the  Imnting  :— 

**  My  good  Lord  of  Marr  having  put  me  into  that  shape,  I 
rode  with  him  from  liis  house,  where  I  saw  the  mins  of  an  old 
castle,  called  the  Castle  of  Kindroghit.  It  was  bailt  by  King 
Malcolm  Canmora  (for  a  hunting-houae),  who  rrigned  in  Sooc- 
land  when  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold,  and  Norman  Wil- 
liam, reigned  in  England.  1  speak  of  it,  bocanse  it  was  the 
last  house  1  saw  in  those  parte ;  for  I  was  the  space  of  twdv* 
days  after,  before  I  saw  either  house,  com-field,  or  habitation 
for  any  creature,  but  deer,  wild  hones,  wolves,  and  snefa  Uko 
creatures, — ^which  made  me  doubt  that  I  should  never  have 
seen  a  house  again. 

*'  Thus,  the  first  day,  we  tiavelled  eight  miles,  where  there 
were  small  cottages,  built  on  purpose  to  lodge  in,  which  they 
call  Lonqu hards.  I  thank  my  good  Lord  Erskine,  he  com- 
manded that  I  should  always  be  lodged  in  his  lodging:  tiie 
kitchen  being  always  on  the  side  of  a  bank :  many  kettles  and 
jtotK  Iwiling,  and  many  spits  turning  and  winding,  with  grent 
variety  of  cheer. — a«  venison  baked  ;  sodden,  rest,  and  stewed 
beef;  motton,  goate,  kid,  hares,  fresh. salmon,  pigeons,  hens, 
capons,  chickens,  partridges,  mnu'-ooote,  heath-cocks,  capei^ 
kellies,  and  termagaiite ;  good  ale,  saeke,  white  and  cls«ei, 
tent  (or  allegant),  with  most  potent  aquavit*. 

*'  AH  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had  eootinnally  in  an 
peiflnous  abundance,  caught  by  falconers,  fowlers.  fi»hers,  anc 
brought  by  my  lord's  tenante  and  purveyors  to  victual  out 
camp,  which  consisteth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
horwe.  The  manner  of  the  hnntiug  Is  tliis :  Five  or  six  han- 
dred  men  do  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  disjjvtae  then»- 
aelves  divers  ways,  and  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles  com^iass,  they 
do  bring,  or  chase  in,  the  deer  in  many  henis  (two,  tliree,  or 
four  hundred  in  a  herd),  to  such  or  such  a  place,  as  the  noble- 
men shall  appoint  them ;  then,  when  day  is  come,  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  their  companies  do  ride  or  go  to  the  said 
places,  sometimes  wading  up  to  the  middles,  through  bums 
and  rivers ;  and  then,  they  being  come  to  the  place,  do  lie  down 
on  the  ground,  till  those  foresaid  scouts,  which  are  called  the 
Tinkhell,  do  bring  down  the  deer ;  but,  as  tiie  {iroverb  says  of 
the  bad  cook,  so  tlicse  tinkhell  men  do  lick  their  own  fiagen ; 
for,  besides  their  bowi  and  arrows,  which  they  carry  with  them, 
we  can  hear,  now  and  then,  a  harquebuss  or  a  musket  go  olT, 
which  they  do  reldom  discharge  in  vain.  Then,  after  we  had 
staid  there  three  hours,  or  thereaboote,  we  might  perceive  the 
deer  appear  on  the  hills  round  about  ns  (their  heads  making  a 
sliow  like  a  wood),  which,  being  followed  close  by  the  tinkhell, 
are  chased  down  into  the  valley  where  we  lay ;  then  all  the 
valley,  on  each  side,  being  waylaid  with  a  hundred  couple  of 
strong  Irbh  grpyhounds,  tliey  are  all  let  loose,  as  occasion 
serves,  upon  the  herd  of  deer,  that  with  dogs,  guns,  arrows, 
dnrks,  and  daggers,  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  foniscore  fat 
deer  were  slain  ;  which  after  are  disposed  of,  some  one  way, 
and  some  another,  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  more  thai 
enough  left  for  us,  to  make  many  wstfaall,  at  oar  nodexvi 


»» 


Note  W. 
Bf  tone  Saint  Marf's  silent  lake.—T.  05 
Thb  beuUfal  sheM  of  water  fenw  the  lewjiroii  horn  which 


Um  Yanow  Xakm  its  Bown.  It  b  ooniMotad  with  a 
lako»  eaUed  th«  l^och  of  the  Lowes,  and  •anomided  by  mouo- 
In  the  wintar,  it  i*  ■till  fraqnentad  by  flig hti  of  wild 
i  hmioa  my  friend  Mr.  Wudiwoith's  linaa  :— 

**  The  awan  on  tweet  St.  Mory'a  lake 
Floats  donble,  iwan  and  shadow.*' 

V  lar  the  lower  extmnity  of  the  lake,  am  the  niuia  of  Dry- 
hope  tower,  the  Iwtb-plaee  of  Mary  Soott,  danghtv  of  Philip 
Soott,  of  Oiybope,  and  famons  by  the  traditional  name  of  the 
Flower  of  Yanow.  She  was  manned  to  Walter  Boott  of  Hai^ 
den,  no  lem  renowned  for  his  depiedatiooa,  than  his  bride  for 
her  beanty.  Her  romantic  appeliation  was,  in  latsr  days,  with 
eqnal  jnsuee,  oonCarrsd  on  Mim  Mary  Lilias  Soott,  the  last  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Harden  family.  The  author  well  r^ 
naemben  the  talent  and  spirit  of  Uie  latter  Flower  of  Yanow, 
though  age  had  then  injured  the  charms  which  proonred  her 
the  name.  Tlie  words  nsaally  sung  lo  the  air  of  "  Tweedside," 
beginning,  **  What  beanties  does  Flora  disclose,"  wsio  oooh 
posed  in  her  honor. 


"Son  X. 


1«  feudal  strife^  a  /o«, 

Hath  laid  Our  Lady*s  chapel  low.—?.  96. 

The  ohapel  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes  (de  Uteuou*)  wia  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  lake,  to  whioh  it  gives  name. 
It  was  iigored  by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  fend  with  the  Cimn- 
steons ;  but  oontinned  to  be  a  place  of  worship  during  the 
saventeeoth  centniy.  The  vestiges  of  the  building  can  now 
scarcely  be  traced ;  but  the  barial-gronnd  is  still  nsed  asa eenoh 
etery.  A  funeral,  in  a  spot  so  very  retired,  has  an  uncommon- 
ly striking  eifect.  The  vestiges  of  the  ohaplain's  lioase  are  yet 
visible.  Being  in  a  high  situation,  it  eommanded  a  full  view 
of  the  lake,  with  the  opposite  mountain  of  Bonrhope,  belong- 
ing, with  the  lake  itmlf,  to  Lord  Napier.  On  the  left  hand  is 
the  tower  of  Dryhope,  mentioned  in  a  pceoeding  note. 


JJTOTB  Y. 


tk»  Wizari*s grave; 

That  Wiiard  PrieeVsy  whose  hones  are  iknut 
From  company  of  holy  dueU — P.  96. 

At  one  oorper  of  the  burial-ground  of  the  demolished  chapel, 
but  without  its  precincts,  vt  a  small  mound,  called  Binram^t 
Coree,  where  tradition  deposits  the  remains  of  a  necromantic 
priest,  the  former  tenant  of  the  chaplainry.  His  story  much 
resembles  that  of  Ambrorio  in  "  The  Monk,*'  and  has  been 
made  the  theme  of  a  ballad,  by  my  friend  Mr.  JaoMS  Hogg, 
■on  poetically  designed  the  EUriek  Shepherd,  To  his  vol- 
■ne,  entitled  "The  Mountain  Baid,"  which  eontahu  this, 
and  many  other  legendary  stories  and  ballads  of  great  merit,  1 
nftr  the  euions  reader. 


NoTsZ. 

8ome  ruder  and  more  eavage  ecene^ 

Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Loehrskene. — P.  96. 

Loch  dkene  is  a  mountain  lake,  of  considerable  sise,  at  the 

head  of  the  Moffat-water.    The  character  of  the  sceneiy  is 

•Doomraonly  savage ;  and  the  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has,  for 

many  ages,  built  its  nest  yearly  upon  an   islet  in  the  lake. 

Loch-ekes  9  discharges  itself  into  a  brook,  which,  after  a  short 

and  precipitate  course,  falls  from  a  cataract  of  immense  height, 

and  gloomy  grandenr,  called,  from  it>  apnearaaoe,  the  "  Ghay 
SI 


Mara's  Tail."  The  *<  Giant's  Orave,"  afVarwaids  mentioned. 
b  a  sort  of  treneh,  which  bean  that  name,  a  little  way  from 
the  foot  of  the  cataract.  It  has  tiie  appearanoe  of  a  battery, 
designed  to  command  the  |iass. 


NOTB  2  A. 


high  frhitby^seloisterUpUe.—V.Tr. 


The  Abbey  of  Whitby,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleaveland, 
on  the  coast  of  Yorltshire,  was  founded  A.  D.  657,  In  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland.  It  con- 
tained both  monks  and  nnns  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  but, 
contrary  to  what  was  usual  in  such  establbhments,  the  abbess 
was  superior  to  the  abbot.  The  monastery  was  afterwards 
rained  by  the  Danes,  and  rebnilt  by  William  Percy,  in  tha 
reign  of  the  Conqneror.  There  wen  no  nans  then  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time,  nor  long  befora  it.  The  rains  of  Whitby 
Abbey  ara  very  magnifioent. 


Note  2  B. 


St.  CuthberVs  Holy  Jele.—V.  97. 


Lindbfarae,  an  isle  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  was 
called  Holy  Island,  from  the  sanctity  of  its  ancient  monastery, 
and  from  its  having  been  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  see  of  Dar- 
ham  during  the  early  ages  of  Britbh  Christianity.  A  suooce- 
rion  of  holy  men  held  that  office  ;  but  their  merits  were  swal 
lowed  up  in  tiie  superior  fame  of  St.  Cnthbert,  who  was  sixth 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  who  bestowed  tiie  name  of  his  "  patri- 
mony" upon  the  extensive  property  of  the  see.  The  rains  of 
the  monastery  upon  Holy  bland  betoken  great  antiquity.  The 
aiohss  ara,  in  general,  strictly  Saxon ;  and  the  pillais  whioh 
support  them,  short,  strong,  and  massy  In  some  plaees 
however,  there  an  pointed  windows,  which  indicate  that  the 
building  has  been  repaired  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
original  foundation.  The  exterior  ornaments  of  the  building, 
being  of  a  light  sandy  stone,  have  been  wasted,  as  described 
in  the  taxt.  Lindisfarae  b  not  properiy  an  bland,  but  rather, 
as  the  venerable  Bede  has  termed  it,  a  semi-tsle ;  for,  although 
eunounded  by  the  sea  at  full  tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  sands  dry 
between  it  and  tiie  opposite  ooast  of  Northamberiaad,  Aom 
which  it  b  about  three  miles  dbtant. 


Note  2  0. 


Then  fVhi1hy*s  nuns  exulting  told 
How  to  their  house  three  Barons  hold 
V  Must  menial  service  do. — P.  99. 

The  popular  aeeoont  of  thb  onriona  aervice,  whioh  was 
probably  considerably  exaggerated,  b  thus  given  in  *'  A  Trae 
Aocoant,"  printed  and  obculated  at  Whitby;  "In  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  after  the  eooqaeet  of  Engiaikd 
by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Lord  of  Oglebaraby, 
then  called  William  de  Brace ;  the  Lord  of  Bmeaton,  oalled 
Ralph  de  Percy  ;  with  a  gentleman  and  freeholder  oalled  Al- 
latson,  did,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1159,  appoint  to  meetan^ 
hnnt  the  wild  boar,  in  a  ceitain  wood,  or  desert  place,  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbot  of  Whitby ;  the  plaoe*s  name  was  Eskdalo- 
side ;  and  the  abbot's  name  was  Sedmaa.  Then,  these  yoai^ 
gentlemen  being  met,  with  their  bounds  and  boaretaves,  in  tha 
plaee  before  menUoaed,  and  there  having  found  a  great  wild- 
boar,  the  hounds  ran  him  well  near  about  the  ehapel  and  her 
mitage  of  Eskdale-tide,  where  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who 
was  an  hermit.  The  boar,  being  very  sorely  punned,  and 
dead-ran,  took  in  at  the  chapel  door,  there  laid  him  down,  and 
preaantly  died.   The  hemut  ahat  the  hoaads  oat  of  the  ohii|wl 
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and  kept  liinnelf  within  at  his  niediuuoiis  and  prayers,  the 
hoinds  standing  at  bay  without.  The  gentlemen,  in  the  tiiick 
of  the  wood,  being  JDRt  behind  their  game,  followed  the  cry  of 
their  hoands,  and  so  came  to  the  hermitage,  calling  on  the  her- 
mit, who  0|>ened  the  door  and  came  forth ;  and  within  they 
fonnd  the  boar  lying  dead  :  for  which,  the  gentlemen,  in  a  very 
great  fury,  becauMe  the  hoands  were  put  from  their  game,  did 
moHt  violently  and  crnelly  run  at  the  hermit  with  their  boar- 
eiavei,  whereby  he  toon  after  died.  Therpu|»on  tlie  gentle- 
men, iierceiving  and  knowing  that  they  were  in  peril  of  death, 
took  aanctoary  at  Scarborough  :  But  at  that  time  the  abbot 
being  in  very  great  favor  with  the  King,  removed  them  out  of 
the  sanctuary ;  whereby  they  came  in  danger  of  tlie  law,  and 
not  to  be  privileged,  bat  likely  to  have  the  severity  of  the  law, 
which  was  death  for  death.  But  the  hermit,  being  a  holy  and 
devont  man,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  for  the  abbot,  and 
demrod  him  to  tend  for  the  gentlemen  who  hail  wounded  him. 
The  abbot  so  doing,  the  gentlemen  came;  and  the  hermit, 
being  very  sick  and  weak,  said  unto  them,  '  I  am  sure  to  die 
of  ihoee  wounds  you  have  given  me.' — The  abbot  answered, 
'They  shall  aa sorely  die  for  the  same.' — But  the  hermit  an- 
swered, '  Not  so,  for  1  will  freely  forgive  them  my  death,  if 
they  will  be  content  to  be  eigoined  the  jienance  I  shall  lay  on 
tliem  for  the  safeguard  of  their  souls.'  The  gentlemen  being 
preewnt,  bade  him  save  tbeir  Uvea.  Then  said  the  hermit, 
'  Yon  and  yonn  shall  hold  your  lands  of  the  Abbot  of  Whitby, 
and  his  sncceasore,  in  this  manner :  That,  upon  Ascension-day, 
yon,  or  some  of  you,  shall  come  to  the  wood  of  the  Stray 
heads,  which  is  in  Eskdale-edde,  the  same  day  at  san-riMng, 
and  there  shall  the  abbot's  officer  blow  his  horn,  to  the  intent 
that  yon  may  know  where  to  find  him  ;  and  he  shall  deliver 
unto  you,  William  de  Bruce,  ten  stakes,  eleven  strout  stowers, 
and  eleven  y ethers,  to  be  cut  by  yon,  or  some  of  yon,  with  a 
knife  of  one  penny  price :  and  yon.  Ralph  de  Percy,  shall  take 
twenty-one  of  each  soh,  to  be  cut  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
yon,  Allatson,  shall  take  nine  of  each  sort,  to  be  cnt  aa  afore- 
said, and  to  be  taken  on  your  backs  and  carried  to  the  town  of 
Whitby,  and  to  be  there  before  nine  of  the  clock  the  same  day 
before  mentioned.  At  the  same  hour  of  nine  of  the  clock,  if 
it  be  full  sea,  your  labor  and  service  shall  cease ;  and  if  low 
•water,  each  of  you  shall  set  your  stakes  to  the  brim,  each 
•take  one  yan!  from  the  other,  and  so  yether  them  on  each  side 
.with  your  y ethers ;  and  so  stake  on  each  side  with  your  strout 
stowen,  that  they  may  stand  three  tides  without  removing  by 
the  force  thereof.  Each  of  yon  shall  do,  make,  and  execute 
the  said  service,  at  that  very  hour,  every  year,  except  it  be  full 
■ea  at  that  hour :  but  when  it  shall  so  fall  out,  this  service 
•ball  cease.  Yon  shall  faithfully  do  tJiis,  in  remembrance 
that  yon  did  moat  cruelly  sJay  me ;  and  tliat  yon  may  the  bet- 
ter call  to  God  for  mercy,  repent  unfeignedly  of  your  sins,  and 
do  good  works.  The  officer  of  Eskdale-side  sliall  blow.  Out  on 
jfou !  Out  on  you  I  Out  on  you !  for  this  heinous  crime.  If 
yon,  or  your  successors,  shall  refnse  this  service,  so  Ionian  it 
shall  not  be  fall  sea  at  the  aforesaid  hour,  you  or  yours  shall 
•forfeit  your  lands  to  the  Abbot  of  Whitby,  or  his  Buccessors. 
This  I  entreat,  and  earnestly  beg,  that  yon  may  have  lives  and 
goods  proBPrved  for  this  service :  and  I  request  of  you  to  prom- 
we,  by  your  parts  in  Heaven,  that  it  shall  be  done  by  yon  and 
your  suo&ssoni,  as  is  aforesaid  requested  :  and  I  will  confirm 
it  by  the  faith  of  an  honeet  man.' — Then  the  hermit  said,  *  My 
«oul  longeth  for  the  Lord :  and  I  do  as  freely  foigive  tiiese 
iuen  my  death  as  Chnst  forgave  the  thieves  on  the  croas.'  And, 
<  in  die  presence  of  the  abbot  and  the  rest,  he  said  moreover 
theae  words :  '  in  manus  tuoty  Dotnine,  commendo  tpirUum 
■u«m,  a  vineulis  onim  mortis  rodemioti  mo,  Domine  veritor 
tit.  Jimen.*'-Qo  he  yielded  ap  the  ghost  the  eighth  day  of 
December,  anno  Domini  1150,  whoae  aonl  God  have  mercy 
upon.    Amen. 

*•  Thia  serviee,"  it  is  added,  "  still  oontinoes  to  be  performed 
•  with  the  preeeribed  ceremonies,  thongh  not  by  the  ptoprieUxa 
te  pesson.  ■  Part  of  the  lands  ehaiged  therewith  an  now  held 
^y  a  g«AtkiMa  of  the  narno  of  Herbert." 


Note  2  D. 


t  A  tktir  contaU  cell 


j8  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 
The  lovely  EdeiJUd.—?.  99. 

She  was  Jie  daughter  of  King  Oawy,  who,  in  gntitnde  ti 
Heaven  for  the  great  victory  which  he  won  in  655,  agaioii 
Pendft,  the  Pagan  King  of  Mercia,  dedicated  Edelfleda,  thei 
but  a  year  old,  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  monastery  Oi 
Whitby,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was  then  abbem.  She  afterwardi 
adorned  the  plaoe  of  her  edacation  with  gnat  magnificenr* 


Note  2  £ 


of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 


Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed  ; 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls*  pinions  fail, 
^8  over  Whitby^ s  towers  they  sail. — P.  99. 

These  two  miracles  an  mneh  insisted  apon  by  all  aociea 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  mention  eitliflr  Whitby  or  St 
Hilda.  The  relics  of  the  snakes  which  infested  the  procincl 
of  the  convent,  and  were,  at  the  abbess's  prayer,  not  only  b< 
headed,  but  petrified,  an  still  found  abonl  the  locka,  and  ar 
termed  by  Protestant  foesilists,  Ammonitm. 

The  other  miracle  is  thus  mentioned  by  Camden:  '*It  i 
also  ascribed  to  the  power  of  her  sanctity,  that  these  wili 
geese,  which,  in  the  winter,  fly  in  great  flocks  to  the  lakes  an 
riven  unfrozen  in  the  southern  parts,  to  the  great  amaxemen 
of  every  one,  fall  down  suddenly  npon  the  ground,  whei 
they  an  in  their  flight  over  certain  neighboring  fields  here 
aboots :  a  relation  I  slionld  not  have  made,  if  I  had  not  re 
oeived  it  from  some  credible  men.  But  those  who  an  lesa  in 
clined  to  heed  superstition,  attribute  it  to  aome  oocnlt  qnalit; 
in  the  ground,  and  to  somewhat  of  antipathy  between  it  an* 
the  geese,  such  as  they  say  is  betwixt  wolves  and  scyllaioots 
For  that  such  hidden  tendencies  and  avenions,  as  we  ea 
sympatluea  and  antipatiiies,  an  implanted  in  many  things  b 
provident  Natun  for  the  preservation  of  them,  is  a  thing  a 
evident  that  everybody  grants  it."  Mr.  Charlton,  in  hie  Hia 
tory  of  Whitby,  points  out  the  true  origin  of  the  fable,  fioi 
the  number  of  sea-gulls  that,  when  flying  from  a  atorm,  ofte 
alight  near  Whitby ;  and  from  the  woodcocks,  and  other  bird 
of  passage,  who  do  the  same  upon  their  airival  on  ifaora,  allc 
a  long  flight. 


Note  2  F. 


TUs  body*s  resting-place,  of  old, 

How  oft  their  Patron  changed,  they  told. — P.  99. 

St.  Culhbert  waa,  in  the  choice  of  hia  sepnlchn,  one  of  tl 
most  mutable  and  unnasonable  saints  in  the  Calendar.  U 
died  A  D.  688.  in  a  hermitage  npon  the  Farne  Islands,  havtr 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  aboi 
two  years  before.^  His  body  was  brought  to  Lindisfam 
when  it  nmained  until  a  descent  of  the  Danes,  about  TQC 
when  the  monastery  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  monks  flc 
to  Scotland  wiih  what  they  deemed  their  chief  tnasun,  tt 
relics  of  St.  Cnthbert.  The  Saint  was,  however,  a  most  capi 
dons  fellow-traveller;  which  was  the  mon  intolerable,  a 
like  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he  journeyed  npon  tl 
shonlden  of  his  companions.  They  paraded  him  throng 
Scotland  for  several  years,  and  came  as  far  west  as  Whithen 
in  Galloway,  whence  they  attempted  to  sail  for  Ireland,  bi 
wen  driven  baok  by  tempesto.  He  at  length  made  a  halt  4 
Norbam ;  fiom  thence  he  went  to  Melrose,  when  be 


1  He  mnmed  the  bUhoprk  of  LindUfftrn*,  which,  owiag  to  bad  healt 
h«  Bfsia  relltiqalalked  within  less  thsn  thiM  montlu  bsftvs  his  dsaHi. 
BAWa»s  Ml  Cuthkeru 
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am'  ijnur  for  a  ihoit  time,  and  then  caniad  hinuelf  to  be 
iavncbed  upon  the  Tweed  in  a  stone  coffin,  which  landed  him 
at  Ti'moath,  in  Northnmberland.  Thiti  boat  is  finely  thajied, 
lea  ieec  ioof ,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  only  four 
ioebcss  thick ;  ao  tfaa.:,  with  very  little  aieristance,  it  might  cer- 
taiuly  haTeawam  :  it  sUU  lifx,  or  at  least  did  so  a  few  yean 
afo,  in  iwo  piccea,  beside  the  rained  chapel  of  Tilmouth. 
¥nm  TilDioatfa,  Catbbert  wandered  Into  Yorkshire ;  and  at 
IsBgtb  made  a  king  atay  at  Cheater %e-«tieet,  to  which  the 
biahop'a  an  was  tmnafened.  At  length,  the  Danes,  continu- 
iny  to  iit&Bt  theeoontry,  the  monka  removed  to  Rippon  for  a 
ae— UB  ;  ana  it  was  in  retnrn  from  thence  to  Cheater-le-street, 
lk%^  passing  tbrongh  a  forest  called  Dnnholme,  the  Saint  and 
kia  caniage  became  immoTable  at  a  place  named  Wardlaw, 
OT  Wardilaw.  Here  the  Saint  chose  his  place  of  reaidence ; 
and  all  who  have  seen  Durham  mast  admit,  that,  if  difficult 
ia  his  choice,  he  evinced  taste  in  at  lengtli  fixing  it.  It  is  said 
ibat  the  Nofthnmbrian  Catholics  still  keep  secret  the  precise 
■pot  of  the  Saint*8  sepulture,  which  is  only  intrusted  to  three 
penons  at  a  time.  When  one  dies,  the  survivors  aaMciate  to 
tben,  lo  his  room,  a  person  judged  fit  to  be  the  depository  of 
a»  Talaable  a  aeoret.  * 

[The  leatiiig'plaoa  of  the  remaina  of  this  aaint  ia  not  now 
Batter  of  anoertainty.  So  recently  w  L7th  May,  1827,  1139 
je«is  afler  his  death,  their  discovery  and  disinterment  were 
eifeded.  Under  a  blue  stone,  in  the  middle  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Cuthbeit.  at  tho  eaatem  extremity  of  the  choir  of  Durham 
Catbedral,  tbeie  was  then  found  a  walled  grave,  containing 
the  eoiEni  of  the  Saint.  The  fint,  or  outer  one,  was  asccr- 
to  be  that  of  1541,  the  second  of  1041 ;  the  third,  or  in- 
answering  in  every  particular  to  the  description  of 
that  of  69S,  was  found  to  contain,  not  indeed,  as  had  been 
avenvd  then,  and  even  until  1539,  the  incorruptible  body,  but 
the  entire  skeleton  of  the  Saint ;  the  bottom  of  the  grave  being 
perfectly  dry,  free  from  oflenidt'e  smell,  and  without  the  slight- 
ert  sjraptooa  that  a  human  body  had  ever  undergone  decom- 
poehioD  wkhinits  walla.  The  skeleton  was  found  swathed  in 
fve  idlk  robes  of  emblematical  embroidery,  the  ornamental 
parts  laid  with  gold  leaf,  and  thewe  again  covered  with  a  robe 
of  lia  A.  Beside  the  skeleton  were  also  deixwited  several  gold 
aad  ailrer  insignia,  and  other  relica  of  the  Saint. 

The  Roman  Catholics  now  aPow  that  the  coffin  was  that  of 
St.  Cathbext. 

The  boaea  of  the  Saint  were  again  restored  to  the  grave  in 
a  new  eelfin,  amid  the  fragments  of  the  former  onea.  Those 
panionB  of  the  inner  eoffin  which  could  bo  preaerved,  inclu- 
ding one  of  its  rings,  with  the  silver  altar,  golden  croiia,  stole, 
comb,  two  maniples,  braeeleta.  girdle,  gold  wire  of  the  skele- 
toa.  aad  fragments  of  the  five  silk  robes,  and  some  of  the  rings 
•f  the  onter  ooffin  made  in  1541,  were  deposited  in  the  library 
af  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  where  they  are  now  preaerved. 

Fee  ample  details  of  the  life  of  St.  Cathbert, — his  coffin- 
joa^aeya, — an  account  of  tiie  0|)ening  of  his  tomb,  and  a  de> 
soiMioa  of  the  silk  robes  and  other  relics  found  in  it.  the  reader 
iDierested  in  saeh  matters  is  referred  to  a  work  entitled  "  Saint 
Cstlibeft,  by  James  Raine,  M.  A.'*  (4to,  Durham.  1828), 
wbete  be  will  find  mnch  of  antiquarian  history,  ceremonies, 
•ad  npentitioiiBy  to  gratify  hia  curiosity.] — Bi>. 


Note  2  G. 


Evtu  SeatUnd't  dauntlett  king  and  Aatr,  4*e. 
Before  kis  standard  JUd.—V.  100. 

Brcry  one  haa  heard,  that  when  David  I.,  with  hia  aon 
Heary,  invaded  Northumberland  in  1138,  the  English  boat 
Mehod  against  them  uadcr  the  holy  banner  of  St.  Cnthbert ; 
lo  the  efficacy  of  whieh  was  imputed  the  great  victory  which 
Abj  obtained  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Northallerton,  or  Cnton- 
Mooa      Ttse  eaaqueran  wen  at  least  aa  maoh  indebted  to  tba 


jealousy  and  intractability  of  the  different  tntiea  whocompoaed 
David's  army ;  among  whom,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  were 
the  Galwegians,  the  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde,  the  men  of  Te- 
viotdale  and  Lothian,  with  many  Norman  a  «d  German  war> 
riora,  who  asserted  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud.  Sea 
CuALMBRs'  Caledoniay  vol.  i.  p.  G23 ;  a  most  laborious,  cu 
rious,  and  interesting  publication,  from  which  oonsiderablr 
defects  of  style  and  manner  ought  not  to  turn  aside  the  Sco* 
tish  antiquary. 


N0TK2H. 


*  T*iDas  he,  to  vindicate  kit  retgn. 

Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 

And  turned  the  Conqueror  back  again.'^F.  100. 

Cnthbert,  we  have  seen,  had  no  great  reason  to  spare  the 
Danes,  when  opportunity  offered.  Accordingly,  I  find,  in 
Simeon  of  Durham,  that  the  Saint  ap|)eared  in  a  vision  to 
Alfred,  when  lurking  in  the  marshes  of  Glastonbury,  and 
promised  him  ast>i!<tance  and  victory  over  his  heathen  enemies ; 
a  consolation,  which,  as  was  reasonable,  Alfred,  after  the  vio- 
tory  of  Afthendown,  rewarded,  by  a  royal  offering  at  the  shnne 
of  the  Saint.  As  to  William  the  Conqueror,  the  terror  spread 
before  his  army,  when  he  marehed  to  punish  the  revolt  of  the 
NorthumbHauj:,  in  1096,  had  forced  the  monks  to  fly  once 
more  to  Holy  Island  with  the  body  of  the  Saint.  It  was,  how^ 
ever,  replaced  before  William  left  the  north ;  and,  to  balance 
accounts,  the  Conqueror  having  intimateil  an  indiscreet  cnrioa- 
ity  to  \-\e^'  the  Saint's  body,  he  was,  while  in  the  act  of  com- 
manding the  shrine  to  be  opened,  seized  with  heat  and  sickneaa, 
accompanied  with  suoh  a  panic  terror,  that,  notwithstanding 
there  was  a  sumptuous  dinner  prepared  for  him,  he  fled  with- 
out eating  a  morsel  (which  the  monkish  historian  seema  to  have 
thought  no  small  part  both  of  the  miracle  and  the  penanoa). 
and  never  drew  his  bridle  till  he  got  to  the  river  Teea. 


NOTK  2  L 


Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  lo  frame 

The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  hit  name. — P.  100. 

Althoagh  we  do  not  learn  that  Cnthbert  was,  during  his  life, 
such  an  artificer  w  Dunstan,  his  brother  in  aanctity,  yet,  since 
his  death,  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  foiging  thoae  Erf 
trochi  which  are  found  among  the  rocks  of  Holy  Island,  and 
pass  there  by  the  name  of  St.  Cuthbert'k  Beads.  While  ai 
this  task,  he  is  snppooed  to  sit  during  the  night  upon  a  certain 
rock,  and  use  another  as  his  anvil.  This  story  waa  perhaps 
credited  in  former  days;  at  least  the  Saint's  legend  ooniaina 
some  not  more  probable. 


Noti2K 
Old  Colvu^.-V,  100. 


Ceolwnlf,  or  Colwulf,  King  of  Northumberland,  flonrifliaa 
in  the  eighth  century.  He  waa  a  man  of  aome  learning ;  (or 
the  venerable  Bede  dedicatee  to  him  hia  "  Eccleaiaatieal  Hia* 
tory."  He  abdicated  the  throne  about  738,  and  retired  to 
Holy  laland,  where  he  died  in  the  odoi  of  sanctity.  Saint  aa 
Colwulf  waa,  however,  I  fear  the  foundation  of  the  penanoe 
vault  doea  not  correspond  with  his  character ;  for  it  ia  recorded 
among  his  memorabilia,  that,  finding  the  air  of  the  island  raw 
and  cold,  he  indulged  the  monks,  whose  rale  had  hitherto  oon- 
flned  them  to  milk  or  water,  with  the  comfortable  privilege  of 
using  wine  or  ale.  If  any  rigid  antiquary  insisu  on  this  objeo* 
tion,  he  is  welcome  to  suppose  the  penance-vault  was  intended 
by  the  founder,  for  the  moie  genial  purpoaea  of  a  oallar. 
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Theae  penitential  ranltt  were  the  Oeigsel-^eteiilbe  of  Ger- 
man convents.  In  the  earlier  and  more  rigid  times  of  monastic 
discipline,  they  were  sometimes  used  as  a  cemetery  for  the  lay 
benefacton  of  the  convent,  whoie  nnsanctified  corpses  were 
then  seldom  permitted  to  pollute  the  choir.  They  also  served 
as  places  of  meeting  for  the  chapter,  when  measures  of  uncom- 
mon severity  were  to  be  adopted.  But  their  most  frequent 
use,  as  implied  by  the  name,  was  as  places  for  performing  pen* 
anoes,  or  oudeigoing  punishment. 


Note  2  L, 


Tynemcutk^B  haughty  Priorean. — P.  100. 

That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tynemouth  is  certain. 
Its  ruins  are  situated  on  a  high  rocky  point ;  and,  doubtless, 
many  a  vow  was  made  to  the  shrine  by  the  distressed  mariners 
who  drove  towards  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Northumberland 
in  stormy  weather.  It  was  anciently  a  nunnery ;  for  Virca, 
abbess  of  Tynemouth,  presented  St.  Cuthbert  (jet  alive)  with 
a  rare  winding^heet,  in  emulation  of  a  holy  lady  called  Tuda, 
who  had  sent  him  a  coffin  :  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  and 
of  Holy  Island,  the  introduction  of  nuns  at  Tynemouth,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  an  anachronism.  The  nunnery  at 
Holy  Island  is  altogether  fictitious.  Indefd,  St.  Cuthbert  was 
unlikely  to  permit  such  an  establishment ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  accepting  the  mortuary  gifts  above  mentioned,  and  his 
carrying  on  a  visiting  acquaintance  with  the  Abbess  of  Col- 
dingham,  he  certainly  hated  the  whole  female  sex  ;  and,  in 
revenge  of  a  slipjiery  trick  played  to  him  by  an  Irish  princess, 
he,  after  death,  inflicted  wvcre  i)enances  on  such  as  presumed 
to  approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  shrine. 


Note  2  M. 

0%  those  the  loall  woe  to  enclose^ 
Mive,  within  the  tcnni.^F.  103. 

It  is  wen  known,  that  tiie  religious,  who  broke  tbeir  vows 
of  chastity,  were  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  as  the  Roman 
vestals  in  a  similar  case.  A  small  niche,  •ufficient  to  enclose 
their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive  wall  of  the  convent ;  a 
slender  pittance  of  food  and  water  was  dejMxiitad  in  it,  and  the 
awful  words,  Vadk  in  Pack,  were  the  signal  for  immniing 
the  criminal.  It  is  not  likely  that,  in  latter  times,  this  puniah- 
meni  was  oflen  resorted  to ;  but  among  the  rains  of  the  Abbey 
of  Coldingham,  were  some  years  ago  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  female  skeleton,  which,  from  the  shape  of  the  niche,  and 
position  of  the  figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  immured  nun. 

[The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  on  st.  zxxii.  post,  (suggests  that 
the  proper  reading  of  the  sentence  is  vade  in  paeem — not  part 
in  peace,  hntgo  into  peace,  or  into  eternal  rest,  a  pretty  intel- 
Ugible  mittimoa  to  another  wqrld.] 


Note  2  N. 


The  viUage  ran.— P.  107. 

The  acoommodationi  of  a  Scottiih  hostelrie,  or  ibo,  in  the 
16th  century,  may  be  collected  from  Dunbar's  admirable  tale 
of  "The  FriaiB  of  Berwick.**  Simon  Lawder,  "the  gay 
ostlier,"  seems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably ;  and  his  wifb 
decorated  her  person  with  a  scarlet  kirtle,  and  a  belt  of  silk 
and  silver,  and  rings  upon  her  fingers ;  and  feasted  her  para- 
mour with  rabbits,  capons,  partridges,  and  Bordeaux  wine. 
At  least,  if  the  Scottish  inns  were  not  good,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  encouragement  from  the  legislature ;  who,  so  early  as 
tlie  reign  of  James  I.,  pot  only  enacted,  that  in  aD  boroughs 
and  AJba  there  be  hostellaries,  having  stablcn  and  chamben, 


and  provision  for  man  and  hone,  but  by  another  statute,  or 
dained  that  no  man,  travelling  on  horse  or  foot,  should  pre 
suroe  to  lodge  anywhere  except  in  tbe^  hostellaries  ;  and  thai 
no  person,  save  innkeepers,  should  receive  such  travellers,  un 
der  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  for  exercising  such  bospitaW 
ity.*  But,  in  spite  of  tliese  provident  enactments,  the  Scottisn 
hostels  are  but  indifferent,  and  strangers  continue  to  find  re- 
ception in  the  honaei  of  individuals. 


Note  2  0. 


The  deaa  of  a  dear  friend.— F,  IM. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful  credit  is  gfven  among 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  »  what  is  called  the  "dead-bell,**  ex- 
plained  by  my  frii^nd  James  Hogg,  to  be  that  tinkling  in  tlie 
eari  which  the  country  people  regani  as  the  secret  intelligence 
of  some  friend's  decease.  lie  tells  a  story  to  the  porpoee  in 
the  "Mountain  Bard,"  p.  96. 

["  O  lady,  'tis  dark,  an'  I  heaid  the  daad-beH  I 
An'  I  darena  gae  yonder  for  gowd  nor  fee." 

"  Br  the  dead-bell  ia  meant  a  tinkling  in  tba  ears,  wkidi  oar 
peasantry  in  the  country  regaAl  as  the  secret  Intdligeoe*  of 
some  friend's  decease.  Thus  this  natural  occurrence  strikes 
many  with  a  superstitious  awe.  This  reminds  me  of  a  trifling 
anecdote,  which  I  will  here  relate  as  an  instance : — Our  two 
servant-girls  agreed  to  go  on  an  errand  of  tlieir  own,  one  night 
aftrar  supper,  to  a  04>nsiderable  di»tance,  from  which  I  strove 
to  persuade  them,  but  could  not  prevail.  So,  after  going  to 
the  apartment  where  I  slept,  t  took  a  drinkin^glass,  and, 
coming  close  to  the  back  of  the  door,  made  two  or  three  sweeps 
round  the  li|)«of  the  glass  with  my  finger,  which  caused  a  loud 
shrill  sound.  I  tlien  overheard  tlte  following  dialogue: — 
*  B,  Ah,  men.;y  !  the  dead-bell  went  through  my  liead  jut 
now  with  such  a  knell  as  I  never  heard.' — *  /.  I  heard  it  too.* 
— '  B.  Did  you  indeed  9  That  u  remarkable.  1  never  knew 
of  two  hearing  it  at  the  same  time  before.' — *  /.  We  will  not 
go  to  Midgehope  to-night.' — *  B.  I  would  not  go  for  all  the 
world  I  1  shall  warrant  it  is  my  poor  brother  Wat ;  who 
knows  what  these  wild  Irishes  may  have  done  to  him  t'  " — 
Uooo't  Mountain  Bard^  3d  Edit.  pp.  31-3.] 


Note  2  P. 

The  OoUin-Hall.—V.  110. 

A  vaulted  hall  under  the  ancient  castle  of  Giffbrd  or  Yeetev 
(for  it  bears  eitlier  name  indifferently),  the  construction  of 
which  has  from  a  very  remote  period  been  ascribed  to  ma^ic. 
The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Garrald  and  Baro 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  present  state  of  this  castle 
and  apartment :  "  Upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  water  of 
Hopes  ou  the  east,  and  a  large  rivulet  on  the  w^est,  stands  the 
ancient  castle  of  Yester.  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals, 
relates,  that  '  Hugh  Gifford  de  Yester  died  in  1967 ;  thai  in 
his  oaatle  then  was  a  capacious  cavern,  formed  by  ma^cnl 
art,  and  called  in  the  country  Bo-Uall,  i.  e.  Hobgoblin  Hall  ' 
A  stair  of  twenty-four  steps  led  down  to  this  apartment,  which 
ie  a  large  and  spacious  hall,  with  an  arched  roof;  and  thongh 
it  hath  stood  for  so  many  centuries,  and  been  exposed  to  the 
external  air  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  is  still  as  firm 
and  entire  as  if  it  had  only  stood  a  few  years.  Front  the  lloos 
of  this  hall,  another  stair  of  thirty-six  steps  leads  down  to  a 
pit  which  hath  a  communication  with  Hopes-water.  A  great 
part  of  the  walls  of  this  large  and  ancient  castle  are  still  stand* 
ing.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  castle  of  Yester  was  the 
last  fortification,  in  this  country,  tliat  sarrendarsd  to  Oenfara 
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Bny^ient  into  Scotland  by  Protector  SomerMt/'  StatutV' 
tal  Jccouutt  vol.  xUi. — I  have  only  to  add,  that,  in  1737,  the 
Goblin  Hall  was  tenanted  by  the  Marqaia  of  Tweeddale'v  fal- 
oooer,  u  I  learn  from  a  poem,  by  Boyie,  entitled  *'  Retire 
raeni,"  wrillei*  apon  visiting  Yester.  It  is  now  rendered  in- 
accevible  by  tlio  fall  of  the  siair. 

Sir  David  Daliymple's  authority  for  the  anecdote  is  in  For* 
dan,  whose  wotds  are,—"  A.  D.  mcclxvix.  Jingo  Oiffard 
it  Yester  moritmr ;  enju*  catirum^  vel  saltern  eoeeam,  U 
dangwnem^  tarU  dmmanicd  antiqum  rsiaUimse  fenuU  fabri' 
f actus  :  nam  ibidem  kabetur  mirabilis  specus  subterraneusj 
fpfrc  mrifieo  eonstruetus,  vuigno  terrarum  spatio  prot&- 
Isius,  qui  eommuniter  SSO'jQall  appsUatua  eat.**  Lib. 
X.  eap.  21. — Sir  David  eonjectures  that  Hugh  de  Gifford  most 
Mtber  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  or  a  great  oppressor. 


N<yrB2Q. 

There  floated  Haeo*s  banner  trim 
jSbove  Jforweyan  warriors  grim. — 110. 

In  1963,  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  came  into  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  with  a  powerful  armament,  and  made  a  descent  at 
Largi,  in  Ayniiire.  Here  he  was  encountered  aad  defeated, 
on  the  2(1  October,  by  Alexander  III.  Haoo  retreated  to  Ork- 
ney,  where  he  died  soon  after  this  disgrace  to  hit  arms.  There 
are  still  existing,  near  the  plac**  of  battle,  many  bairows,  some 
of  which,  having  been  opened,  wera  found,  as  osual,  to  oon- 
tain  bones  and  urns. 


Note  2  K 


tt ' 


rks  wixard  habit  strange. — ^P.  111. 

Magicians,  as  is  well  known,  were  very  cniioas  In  the 
ehoioe  aad  form  of  their  vestments.    Their  caps  are  oval,  or 
like  pyramids,  with  teppets  on  each  aide,  and  for  within. 
Their  gowns  are  long,  and  furred  with  fox-skins,  under  which 
they  have  a  linen  garment  reaching  to  the  knee.    Their  girdles 
are  tliree  inches  broad,  and  have  many  oabaiistical  names, 
with  crosses,  tiines,  and  circles  inscribed  on  them.     Their 
shoes  should  be  of  new  russet  leather,  with  a  cross  cat  upon 
them.     Their  knives  are  dagger-fashion ;    and  their  swords 
have  neither  guard  nor  scabbard." — See  tliese,  and  many  other 
particnlars,  in  the  Pisconrse  oonoeming  Devils  and  Spirits,  an- 
nexed to  Rkoinald  Scott's  Discovery  of  Witcheraft^  edi- 
tion  166S. 


Note  2  S. 
Upvn  his  breast  a  pentads. — P.  111. 

"A  pentaele  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  five  oomers, 
according  to  the  five  senses,  and  suitably  inscribed  with  char- 
acters.  This  the  magician  extends  towards  the  spinu  which 
he  invokes,  when  tliey  are  stubborn  and  rBbellions,  and  refuse 
to  be  conformable  unto  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  n*n(io.'' — 
See  the  Discoarsos,  &c.  above  mentior'Ki,  p.  06, 


Note  2  T. 


Jis  bom  upon  tAat  blessed  night, 
When  ff atoning  graves  and  dying  groan 
Proslaim*d  HeU*s  empire  overthrown.— P.  111. 

It  u  a  popular  article  of  faith,  that  those  who  are  bom  on 
Cbriaunaa,  or  Good  Friday  have  the  power  of  seeiag  spirits, 


aad  even  of  commanding  them.  The  Spaniards  Imputed  th« 
haggard  and  downcast  looks  of  their  Philip  II.  to  tho  Jisagn^ 
able  visions  to  which  this  privilege  subjected  him. 


NOT«2tJ. 


Tet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  £Hfin  warrior  doth  wield 
Upon  the  brown  hiWs  breast.— F.  113. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Essay  upon  the  Fairy  Supar- 
stitions,  in  the  "Mintitrclsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  vol.  il., 
will  show  whence  many  of  the  partioulais  of  the  combat  bo« 
tween  Alexander  HI.  and  the  Goblin  Knight  are  derived  : — 

Gervaseof  Tilbury  Otia  Imperial  ap.  Script,  rer.  JSrnnsvie 
(vol.  i.  p.  797),  relates  the  following  |)opu1ar story  concerning  a 
fairy  knight :  "  CKibert,  a  bold  and  powerful  baron,  visited  a 
noble  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Wandlebnry,  in  the  bislioprio  of 
Ely.  Among  other  stories  related  in  the  social  circle  of  his 
friends,  who,  according  to  custom,  amused  each  other  by  r»> 
peating  ancient  tales  and  traditions,  he  was  informed,  that  il 
any  knight,  unattended,  entered  an  adjacent  plain  by  moon^ 
light,  and  challenged  an  advervary  to  appear,  he  would  be  im- 
mediately encountered  by  a  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  knight.  Os* 
bert  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and  set  out,  attended  by 
a  single  squire,  whom  he  onlered  to  remain  without  the  limits 
of  the  plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  ancient  entrench- 
ment.  On  repeating  Uie  challenge,  he  was  instantly  assailed 
by  an  adversary,  whom  he  quickly  unhorsetl,  and  seized  the 
r^ns  of  his  steed.  During  this  operation,  his  ghostly  opponent 
sprang  up.  and  darting  his  spear,  like  a  javelin,  at  Osbert. 
wonnded  him  in  the  thigh.  Osbert  returned  in  triumph  with 
the  horse,  which  he  comndtted  to  the  care  of  his  servants.  Tha 
hone  was  of  a  sable  color,  as  well  as  his  whole  aeoontremeuti, 
and  apparently  of  great  beauty  and  vigor.  He  remained  with 
his  keeper  till  eock-erowing,  when,  with  eyes  flashing  Are,  he 
reared,  spumed  the  grbund,  and  vanished.  On  disarming  hiai- 
self,  Osbert  perceived  that  he  was  wonnded,  and  that  one  of 
his  steel  boots  was  full  of  blood."  Gervase  adds,  that,  "  as 
long  as  he  lived,  the  scar  of  his  wonnd  opened  afresh  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  eve  on  which  he  encountered  the  spirit" 
Less  fortunate  was  the  gallant  Bohemian  knight,  who,  travel- 
ling by  night  with  a  single  companion,  "  oame  in  sight  of  a 
fairy  host,  arrayed  under  displayed  banners.  Despising  the  r^ 
monstrances  of  his  friend,  tiie  knight  pricked  forward  to  break 
a  lance  with  a  champion,  who  advanoed  from  the  ranks  appap 
rently  in  defiance.  His  companion  beheld  the  Bohemian  over* 
thrown,  horse  and  man,  by  liis  atrial  adversary  ;  and  returning 
to  the  spot  next  morning,  he  found  the  mangled  corpses  of  tha 
knight  and  steed." — Hierarchy  of  Blessed  .Angels^  p.  554. 

Bendes  these  instances  of  Elfin  chivalry  above  quoted,  many 
others  might  be  alleged  in  support  of  employing  fairy  machine 
fy  in  this  mannw.  The  forest  of  Glenmore,  in  the  North  High- 
lands, is  believed  to  be  haunted  by  a  spirit  called  Ukam-deargf 
In  the  army  of  an  ancient  warrior,  having  a  bloody  hand,  from 
which  lie  takes  his  name.  He  insists  upon  those  with  whom 
he  meets  doing  battle  with  him ;  and  the  oleigyman,  who 
makes  up  an  account  of  the  district,  extant  in  the  Macfnrlaiie 
MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  gravely  assures  ns,  that,  in  his 
time,  IJiam-dsarg  fouglit  with  thiee  brothers  whom  he  met  in 
his  walk,  none  of  wliom  long  survived  the  ghostly  oooflict. 
Bai«lay,  in  his  "  Euphormion,"  gives  a  singular  account  of  an 
offleer  who  had  ventured,  with  his  servant,  nther  to  intrude 
upon  a  haunted  house  in  a  town  in  Flandera,  than  to  put  up 
with  worse  quarters  elsewhere.  Ailer  taking  the  usual  precau- 
tions of  providing  fires,  lights,  and  arms,  they  watched  till  mid- 
night, when  behold  !  the  severed  arm  of  a  man  dropped  from  . 
the  ceiling  ;  tliis  was  followed  by  the  legs,  the  other  arm,  the 
trunk,  and  the  head  of  the  body,  all  separately.  The  members 
rolled  together,  united  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  asion 
isbed  soldiefs,  and  formed  a  gigantic  wairior,  who  defied  tiiem 
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both  to  combat.  Tbair  blows,  although  they  penetnted  the 
body  and  amputated  the  limbs  of  their  strange  antagonist,  had, 
u  the  leader  may  easily  believe,  little  effect  on  an  enemy  who 
posse«e('  such  powers  of  self-union  ;  nor  did  his  efforts  make 
mort  effectual  impression  upon  them.  How  the  combat  ter* 
minated  F  do  not  exactly  remember,  and  have  not  the  book  by 
me ;  but  I  think  the  spirit  made  to  the  intruders  on  his  mansion 
the  usual  proposal,  that  they  should  renounce  their  redemption ; 
whiuli  being  declined,  he  was  obliged  to  retract 

Tne  most  singular  tale  of  the  kind  is  contained  in  an  extract 
oommnnicatea  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth, 
In  the  Bishopric,  who  copied  it  from  a  MS.  note  in  a  copy  of 
Bnrthogge,  "  On  the  Nature  of  SpiriU,  8vo.  1694,*'  which 
had  been  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Gill,  attorney-general  to 
Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham.  "  It  was  not,"  says  my  obliging 
oorrespoudent,  "in  Mr.  Gill's  own  hand,  but  probably  an 
hundred  yean  older,  and  was  said  to  be,  E  libra  Convent. 
Dvneim.  per  T.  C  extraet.,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been 
Thomas  Cradocke,  Esq.  barrister,  who  held  several  offices  un- 
der tiie  Bee  of  Durham  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Gill  was 
poraessed  of  most  of  his  manuscripts."  The  extract,  which,  in 
fact,  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  tale  into  the  present 
poem,  runs  thus  : — 

*'  Rem  niram  kujusmodi  qua  nostris  temporibus  evenity 
tute  vira  nobUi  ac  fide  dignissimo,  enarrare  hatid  pigtbit. 
Raduiphus  Bulmer,  cum  e  eaatri^,  qua  tune  temporis  prope 
J^orkam  posita  erant,  oblectationis  eautaj  exiitset,  ac  in 
ulterior  e  Tueda  rip  A  pradam  cum  canibus  Uporariia  ineo' 
queretur,  forte  cum  Scoto  quodam  nobili,  aibi  antchac,  ut 
videbatur,  famUiariter  cognito,  congreaeus  eat  ;  ac^  ut  fas 
erat  inter  inimicoa,  fiagrante  bello,  breviaaimd  interrogor 
tionia  mord  interponitij  alter  utroa  invieem  ineitato  curau 
infeatia  animia  petiere.  M'oater,  prima  accurau^  equopratu- 
cerrimo  koatia  impetu  lahante^  in  terram  everaua  pectore  tt 
eapite  laaOf  aanguinemf  mortue  st'mi/ts,  etomebat.  Quem 
ut  ae  agre  hiobvnteim  eomiter  aUocutua  eat  alter ^  pallicitus- 
fMs,  mode  auxilium  non  abnegarety  monitiaque  abtemperana 
ab  omni  rerum  aaerarum  a^tatione  abatineret,  nee  Veo, 
Derparm  Virginia  Sanetove  uUc^  praeea  aul  vota  efferret  vel 
''nter  aeae  conciperety  at  brevi  eum  aanum  validumque  reati- 
tuturum  eaae.  Prm  oMgore  oblata  conditio  accepta  eat ;  ac 
veterator  iUe  neacio  quid  obaemni  murmuria  inauaurrana, 
prekensa  «m»«,  dicto  citiua  inpedea  aanum  ut  antea  auble- 
vaviU  Jfoater  aulamy  maxima  pra  rex  inaud^td  novitate 
^ermidineperculaua.  Mi  Jbsd  I  exclamat,  vel  quid  aimiie  ; 
ae  aubilo  reapidena  nee  koatem  nee  uUam  alium  conapicit, 
tfuum  solum  graviasimo  nupercaau  affiictum,  per  aummam 
pacem  in  rieojluvii  paacentem.  Jid  eaatra  itaqae  mirabun- 
dua  revertena,fidei  dubiua,  rem  prime  oecultavity  deiuy  con- 
*ecto  belloy  Confeaaori  auo  totam  aaaeruit.  JJeluaeria  pro. 
eul  dubio  rea  tota^  ac  nuUu  veteratoria  illiua  aperitur  fraua^ 
fua  kominem  Chriatianum  ad  vetitum  tale  auxilium  peUic^ 
ret.  Jfomen  utcunqua  illius  (nobilia  aliaa  tic  dart)  reticent 
dum  ducoy  cum  kaud  dubium  ait  quin  Diaholua,  Deo  permit- 
tentCy  formam  quam  libuerit^  nmur  angeli  lueiay  aaero  oeulo 
Dei  teatCy  posse  asaumere.**  The  MS.  chronicle,  fitom 
whicli  Mr.  Cradocke  took  thb  curious  extract,  cannot  now 
bo  fbund  in  the  Chapter  Library  of  Durham,  or,  at  least, 
has  hitherto  •scaped  the  researches  of  my  friendly  oonespon- 
dent. 

Lindeny  is  made  to  allnde  to  this  adventure  of  Ralph  Bnl- 
mer,  as  a  well-known  story,  ic  the  4th  Canto,  Stanza  xxii.  p. 
ISl. 

The  northern  champions  of  old  were  accustomed  peculiarly 
to  search  iSMr,  and  delight  in.  encounters  with  such  military 


spectres.    See  a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject,  In  Ba.rtbou 
NU8,  De  Cauaia  eontempta  Marti*  a  Dania,  p.  253. 


1 1  bsg  I«av«  to  qiiots  a  unirlc  imtsoM  IVom  s  very  intorMticg 
bir  Osvid,  rMouBting  hi*  attratioo  to  King  Jsmes  V.  in  his  iobaicj,  la 
•SMule,  by  the  loanod  oditor-'i  inmcttiatioB,  U>  My,— 

'  Thsflrit  silUbu,  tbftt  thou  did  muto, 
Wa«  pA,  da,  lya,  npoo  tbe  lute  : 


Note  2  V. 


Close  totkekniyns  msre  his  w^m, 

Cloao  U  the  cad  k*  ooufkt  in  vam. 

The  morm  ma^fiMd  the  stifosi'd  msmh.— P.  U4. 

I  cannot  help  here  mentioning,  that,  on  the  night  in  whkb 
these  lines  were  written,  suggested,  as  they  were,  by  a  snddM 
fall  of  snow,  beginning  after  sunset,  an  unfortunate  man 
ishiMl  exactly  in  the  manner  here  described,  and  his  body  wi 
next  morning  found  close  to  his  own  house.  The 
happened  within  five  miles  of  the  farm  of  A«hwtiftl. 


Note  2  W, 


Fbrbes.—F,  115. 


Sir  WilHam  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet ;  unequalled,  per- 
haps, in  the  degree  of  individual  affection  entertained  for  him 
by  his  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  general  respect  and  esteem  of 
Scotland  at  laige.  His  "  Life  of  Bcattie,"  whom  he  befriended 
and  patronized  in  life,  as  well  as  celebrated  after  his  decease, 
was  not  long  published,  before  the  benevolent  and  affectionate 
biographer  was  called  to  follow  the  subject  of  his  naimtivaL 
This  melancholy  event  very  shortly  succeeiled  the  marriage  ol 
the  friend,  to  whom  this  introduction  is  addressed,  with  one  of 
Sir  William^  danghten. 


Note  2  X. 


Friar  Ruak.—T.  11«. 

Jlliaa,  <'  Wni  o*  the  Wisp."  This  personage  is  a  nrellinf 
demon,  or  esprit  foUet,  who,  once  upon  a  tioM,  got  admittaoca 
into  a  monastery  as  a  scullion,  and  played  the  monks  auu&f 
pranks.  He  was  also  a  sort  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  Jack  o* 
Lanthem.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  niacbievoos  demon  thai 
Milton's  clown  speaks,— 

*'  She  was  pinched,  and  pnHed,  she  said, 
And  he  by  Friar^a  lanthem  led." 

"  The  history  of  Friar  Rush"  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and,  for 
some  time,  even  the  existence  of  such  a  book  was  doubted, 
although  it  is  expressly  alluded  to  by  Reginald  Scott?  in  his 
"Discovery  of  WiichcraA."  I  have  perased  a  copy  in  the 
valuable  library  of  my  friend  Mr.  Heber ;  and  I  observe,  fnua 
Mr.  Beloe's  *'  Anecdotes  of  Literature,"  that  thwe  is  one  ia 
the  excellent  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 


Note  2  y. 

Sir  Davxi  lAndesay  of  the  Mount. 
Lvrd  Lion  KingHib-iuina.^V.  117. 

The  late  elaborate  edition  of  Sir  David  Lindesay'*  Wo 
by  Mr.  Geoige  Chalnoen,  has  probably  introduced  him  tomak/ 
of  my  readers.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  learaarf 
Editor  had  not  bestowed  more  pains  in  elucidating  his  anihur. 
even  although  he  should  have  omitted,  or  at  lea9t  reserved,  his 
disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  the  language  nsed  by  the  poet  :J 


Thra  pUysd  I  twenty  apringis  perqueir, 
Quhill^  wai  great  plaeour  for  to  !iciir.'> 

Vol.  i.  p.  7,  «57. 

Vr.  ChslnSTS  ^-^  not  Inform  us,  *^  sets  or  glonary,  wliM  1i  saeeel  Vf 
te  KJa;  ^mmtkifpa,  dUi  ij/nyvpoHtheluU;**  kiat  sny  old  wvmmt  k 
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Bvt.  with  all  his  &alti,  hw  work  is  an  aooepUbIa  pnwnt  to 
BcoilHb  antiqaarics.  Sir  David  Lindesay  was  well  known  for 
hii  eariy  efibrts  in  favor  of  the  Reformed  doctrines ;  and,  in- 
dosd,  his  play,  ooaise  as  it  now  seems,  most  have  had  a  pow- 
srfnl  effied  apoa  tho  people  of  iiis  age.  I  am  uncertain  if  I 
ahmae  poetical  license,  bj  intradnciof  Sir  David  Lindesay  in 
the  cliarBcter  of  Lion*iierald,  sixteen  years  before  be  obtained 
that  office.  At  any  rate,  1  am  not  the  tint  who  has  been 
gviky  of  this  anachioaisaa  ;  for  the  aatfaor  of  **  Flodden  Field" 
dkpaichM  Drntlamtmrntj  which  oan  mean  nobody  bat  Sir  Da- 
vid dc  la  Mont,  to  Franee,  on  the  message  of  defiance  from 
James  IV.  to  Henry  VIII.  It  was  often  an  office  imposed  on 
the  Lion  Kin^at-arms,  to  receive  foreign  arabassadocs ;  and 
Lindesay  iiiowelt'did  this  honor  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  in  1539-40. 
IndeMl.  the  oath  of  the  Lion,  in  its  fiist  article,  bears  refennce 
to  his  fnqaeot  employment  apon  royal  messages  and  embae- 

The  offea  of  heralds,  in  feudal  times,  being  held  of  the  ab* 
importaiice,  the  inaogniation  of  the  King»«t««nns,  who 
OTcr  their  ooUegea,  was  propoitioaally  solemn.  In 
fact,  h  waa  tbo  mimicry  of  a  royal  coronation,  except  that  the 
wan  made  with  wiaa  instead  of  oil.  In  Scotland,  a 
and  kinsman  of  Sir  David  Lindesay,  inaugaiated  in 
IjOS,  "  was  crowned  by  King  James  with  the  ancient  crown 
of  Scotland,  which  was  nsed  before  the  Scottish  kings  assumed 
a  do«e  crown ;  and,  on  occasion  of  the  same  solemnity,  dined 
at  the  Kiag*s  table,  wearing  the  crown.  It  is  probable  that 
the  coronation  of  his  predecessor  was  not  lem  solemn.  So 
saend  was  the  herald's  office,  that,  in  1515,  Lord  Drnmmood 
was  by  Paiiiament  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  his  lands 
iigrfeited,  beciiose  he  had  struck  with  his  fist  the  Lion  King- 
I,  when  be  reproved  him  for  hie  follies.^  Nor  was  ho 
b«t  at  the  Lioa*s  earnest  aolieitatioa. 


I7otb2Z. 

A  laige  rvinoos  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyno,  about  tea 
mOea  from  Edinburgh  As  indicitled  in  the  text,  it  was  built 
at  diftfeot  times,  and  with  a  very  diiTering  rsgaid  to  splendor 
and  accommodation.  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  is  a  na^ 
saw  keep,  oe  tower,  such  as  formed  the  atansioa  of  a  lemar 
Scottish  baion ;  but  so  many  additions  have  been  made  to  it, 
that  then  is  now  a  laige  court-yard,  surrounded  by  bnildiqgs 
•f  di ffcvent  ages.  The  eastern  front  of  the  court  is  raioed  ahovo 
a  ponieo,  and  deeorated  with  entablatura,  bearing  anchon. 
All  the  atcNWS  of  this  front  mn  evt  into  diamond  faeota,  tbo 
^wfir  projections  of  which  have  an  ancommonly  rich  appear* 
■nrr  Tbe  inside  of  this  part  of  the  bnilding  appears  to  have 
wtainod  a  gallery  of  great  length  and  uncommon  elegance. 


tluki  pa,  da,  lya,  srs  lh«  flrst  sffoHs  of  s  child 
/"*  aod  tbat  tib«  subssqueat  waids 


wfil 


npoa  th«  bu 


pkysd  I  twenty  s^ingis  perqiteir,**  fte. 


"  t. «.  looms,  or  impUnMBts  of  tOtiag, 
<«  fcastMosly  iBtorpretod  **  jAmjtul  limbs."  Msojr  auch  ininut«  «mn  could 
fee  f  «-'^*c4  r-9t ;  bat  tlicM  sre  oely  niontioaod  iacidentally,  sod  not  s«  di- 
sAitrfitn^  th«  mo]  merit  of  the  odition. 

1  Tic  r«<«rd  «xyn>me%  m  lathor  n  Mid  to  hs««  »zpma«d,  tbo  niMO  of 
t  tikitasm  U>  bo.—**  Mo  fuod  LtevMm,  mrmamm  Rtgem  pugno  tiobimtt 

."— Soo  Nmsbt%  tf  traMfy^  Part  W. 
Hutoria  ad  Jrutttm  lAli. 


S  l"  Ib  ScoUaad,  fennorly,  u  itill  in  mmim  psrfa  of  Oreoco,  tbo  irrast 
ckivftBua  rrifurod,  u  so  s<'kiiowi«d(fniont  of  th<*tr  sntbority,  tbst  tbooo 
vb9  joMwd  tbnrai^h  tbeir  lands ibould  repslr  to tboir  eastio,  to  oxplab  tbo 
of  tkair  joBfBcy,  aad  rMrivs  tho  ho^rftslity  Muiod  to  tboir  nnk. 


a  Uie  vfKMlad  bf  sa  tafmioos  eorrMpondcnt,  thai  ^o*  da,  l^n,  OBgbt 
io  te  ■toijtoied,  ptef ,  Uav^  Lind€Mav. 


Aecem  was  given  to  it  by  a  magidficent  staircase,  now  quite 
destroyed.  The  soffits  are  ornamented  with  twining  cordage 
and  rosettes ;  and  tlie  whole  seems  to  have  been  far  mon 
splendid  than  was  usual  in  ScoLlish  castles.  The  castle 
belonged  originally  to  the  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Crichton, 
and  probably  owed  to  him  its  firvt  enlargement,  as  well  as  its 
being  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  imputed  to  Crichton 's 
oonnsels  the  death  of  bis  predecessor,  Earl  William,  beheaded 
io  Edinburgh  Castle,  with  his  brother,  in  1440.  It  is  said  tr 
have  been  totally  demolished  on  that  occasion ;  but  tie  pmeol 
state  of  the  ruin  shows  the  contrary.  In  1483,  it  was  gairisoued 
by  Lord  Crichton,  then  its  proprietor,  against  King  James  III., 
whose  displeasure  lie  had  incurred  by  seducing  his  sister  Marga* 
ret,  in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  Monarch  having  dishonored  his 
bed.  From  the  Crichton  lamlly  the  castle  passed  to  that  of  the 
Hepburns,  Earls  Bothwell ;  and  when  the  forfeitures  of  Stew- 
art, the  last  Earl  of  Bothwell,  were  divided,  the  barony  and 
castle  of  Crichton  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Earl  of  Bocclcuch. 
They  were  afVerwards  the  property  of  the  Pringles  of  Clifton, 
and  are  now  that  of  Sir  John  Callender,  Baronet.  It  were  to 
be  wish^  the  proprietor  would  take  a  little  pains  to  preserve 
these  splendid  remains  of  antiquity,  which  are  at  present  nsed 
as  a  fold  for  sheep,  and  wintering  cattle ;  although,  perhaps, 
there  are  very  few  ruins  in  Scotland  which  display  bo  well 
the  style  and  beauty  of  ancient  castle-architeclnre.  The  cas- 
tle of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon  vault,  called  the  Jilasay  More. 
The  epithet,  which  is  not  uncommonly  applied  to  the  prisons 
of  other  old  castles  in  Scotland,  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  It  oe* 
curs  twice  in  the  **  Epistola  Jtinerarim*'  of  Tollius.  <*  Car- 
eer subttrraneus,  site,  ut  Mauri  appellant,  Makmorr  ,** 
p.  147  ;  and  again,  "  Co^niur  omnes  Caplivi  sub  noctem  in 
ergaatula  subUrranea,  qua  Turaa  Jilpeierani  vacant  Maz- 
M 0RRA8,"  p.  ^3.  The  same  word  applies  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  ancient  Moorish  castles  in  Sjiain,  and  serves  to  show  (too. 
what  nation  the  Gothio  style  of  castle-building  was  originally 
derived.* 


Note  8  A. 


Earl  Jidmm  Uaphtrn,^V,  lia 

He  waa  the  second  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  fell  in  the  field  of 
Flodden,  where,  according  to  an  undent  English  poet,  he  dis 
tinguished  himmlf  by  a  furious  attempt  to  retrieve  the  day  !- 

**  Then  on  the  Scottish  port,  right  proud, 
The  Bari  of  Bothwell  then  out  brast. 

And  stepping  forth,  with  stomaoh  good, 
into  the  enemies'  throng  he  thrast ; 

And  Bothwell  t  BothveUI  cried  bold. 
To  eaoae  his  sooldieia  to  onsae. 


To  neglect  tbb  irss  hold  disconrtesy  fai  tbo  frost,  sad  insoloaes  in  tbs 
iaferior  trmTollcr ;  snd  so  strictly  was  iho  etiquotts  bsixtsd  no  by  soom 
Iradal  lords,  tbst  tbo  Lord  Ollpbaat  is  ssid  to  b«v«  plsntod  gons  at  bis 
essllo  of  Nowtylo  tai  Aagss,  ss  ss  to  nmoaaad  the  high  nao,  and  oompol 
sU  rostive  psswanii  to  do  this  set  of  booisfs. 

**  It  chADood  when  raeb  idoaa  woro  pndamiiMiit,  tbat  the  Lovd  of  CneO- 
lon  CsAlIe  rereived  btclligeneo  ihst  s  Southorn  ebioftain  of  hi^ b  rank, 
•omo  Miy  SfoK  of  BoMloaeb,  was  to  pass  hii  dwolling  on  bio  rotam  fresa 
eoart.  The  Lord  of  Crictittm  made  |(r«<at  proparation  to  baoquri  his 
expected  KUMt,  *^bo  ii«T«itbol««  rode  past  tbo  eaStle  without  paying  the 
expected  viait.  In  his  flrat  btint  of  inditpiatioB,  the  Baron  panood  the 
diaco\irt«ou*  traveller  wiiii  k  Inxly  of  lior»«,  made  hiin  pneuner,  and  eonfined 
him  in  lh«  dmifriron,  while  he  himwirand  his  vaaMiU  fenated  u|M)n  the  goiii 
cheer  whirh  had  Xmva  pnividud.  Witb  the  morniug,  however,  canu 
reflection,  and  anxiety  for  tbo  desperate  feud  wliirb  impraded,  aa  iho 
necMsary  coniequence  of  his  roni^li  (•niceedlnfr.  It  iaiaid,  that,  by  way  •>! 
amtndt  honorable^  the  Baron,  qimo  the  eecond  day,  pliired  iiis  coin|H<n>4d 
(rncet  in  his  neat  of  honor  in  the  ball,  while  he  binuwilf  r«lirt<d  into  his  ow« 
dunKeoo,  and  thus  did  at  oneo  penance  for  bis  raahnesa,  aitiefled  tbe  honor 
of  tbe  atranKcr  chief,  aad  put  s  stop  ie  the  fend  which  miMt  otherwiae 
bare  Ukrn  place  between  tbem."— Jtr  tVaittr  acoW*  MiBctUamom 
ProM  Worka,  vol.  vii.  ppw  IM-S.}— Co. 
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Bot  there  he  caught  a  wrllcoaie  cold, 

Tiie  Englii>hmen  ttraiglit  down  him  threw. 
Thus  Haburn  tlirongh  his  hanly  heart 
His  lata!  fine  in  conflict  found, "  &c. 

Flodden  f'ield,  a  Poem ;  edited  by 
H.Weber.    Edin.  1808. 

Adam  wan  grandfather  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  loo  well 
known  in  the  hiatwy  of  <loeen  Mary. 


Note  8  B. 


For  that  a  vteaseu^er  from  heaven, 
In  vain  to  James  had  eonnoei  given^ 
Jigainsi  the  English  war. — P.  119. 

Thit  story  is  told  by  Pitwottie  with  characteristic  simpli- 
eity  : — "  The  King,  sedng  thai  France  could  get  no  support  of 
him  for  that  time,  made  a  proclamation,  fall  hastily,  through 
all  the  realm  of  Scotland,  both  east  and  west,  souiJi  and  north, 
as  well  in  the  isles  as  in  tlw  firm  land,  to  all  manner  of  men 
between  sixty  and  sixteen  years,  that  Ihey  should  be  reaily, 
within  twenty  days,  to  pass  with  him,  with  forty  days  victual, 
and  to  meet  at  the  Burrow-muir  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  to 
pass  forward  where  he  pleased.  His  proclamaiions  were  hastily 
obej'ed,  contrary  to  the  Council  of  Siottand's  will ;  but  evtiry 
man  loved  his  prince  so  well  that  they  would  on  no  ways 
disobey  Jiim  ;  but  every  man  caused  make  his  proclamation  so 
fiastily,  conform  to  tiie  charge  of  the  King's  proclamation. 

**  The  King  came  to  Lithgow,  where  be  happened  to  be 
for  the  time  at  the  Council,  very  sad  and  dolorous,  making  his 
devotion  to  God,  to  send  him  good  chance  and  fortune  in  hia 
voyage.  In  this  mean  time  there  came  a  man,  clad  in  a  blue 
gown,  in  at  the  kirk  door,  and  belted  about  him  in  a  roll  of 
linen  cloth ;  a  pair  of  brotikings'  on  his  feet,  to  the  great  of 
his  legs ;  with  all  other  hoee  and  elothes  conform  thereto  :  but 
he  had  nothing  on  hk  head,  but  tyde*  red  yellow  hair  behind, 
and  on  his  haflTets.f  whieh  wan  down  to  his  shoulders;  bi^ 
his  forehead  was  bald  and  bare.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  or 
two-and-(i(\y  yean,  with  a  great  pike-staff  in  his  hand,  and 
came  first  forward  among  the  lords,  crying  and  speiringi  for  tl>« 
King,  saying,  he  desired  to  speak  with  him.  While,  at  the 
last,  he  came  where  the  king  was  sitting  in  the  desk  at  his 
prayers;  but  when  he  saw  the  King»  he  made  him  little 
reverence  or  salutation,  but  leaned  down  grolHing  on  the  desk 
before  him,  and  said  to  him  iu  this  manner,  as  after  follows : 
Sir  King,  my  mother  hath  sent  me  to  you,  desiring  you  not  to 
pass,  at  this  time,  where  thou  art  purfKMed  ;  for  it'  ibou  does, 
thou  wilt  not  fare  well  in  thy  journey,  nor  none  that  paiMeih 
witli  thee.  Further,  she  bade  thee  niell^  with  no  woman,  nor 
use  tlieir  counsel,  nor  let  titem  touch  thy  boily,  nor  tlion 
theirs ;  for,  if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and  brought 
to  shame.* 

**  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  unto  the  Klng^s  grace, 
the  evening-eong  was  near  done,  and  tJie  King  paused  on  thir 
words,  studying  to  give  him  an  answer ;  but.  in  the  meantime, 
before  the  King's  eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  lonis  that 
were  about  him  for  the  time,  this  man  vanished  away,  and 
eonld  no  ways  be  seen  or  comprehended,  but  vanished  away 
as  he  had  been  a  blink  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind, 
and  could  no  mors  be  seen.  I  beard  say,  Sir  David  Lindesay 
Lyon-herauld,  and  John  Inglis  the  marshal,  who  were,  at  that 
time,  young  men,  and  special  ser^'ants  to  the  King's  grace, 
were  standing  presently  beside  the  King,  who  thought  to  have 
laid  hanas  on  tliis  man,  that  they  might  have  speired  further 
tidings  at  him  :  But  all  for  naught ;  they  could  not  touch 
nim ;  for  be  vanislied  away  betwixt  them,  and  was  no  more 


raen. 


II 


Buchanan,  in  more  elegant,  though  not  more  impressive 


language,  tells  the  same  story,  and  quotes  the  penonal  info 
tion  of  our  Sir  David  Lindesay :  '*  Jn  iis  (i.  e.  qui  prmpitu 
astiterant),  fuit  David  Lindesius,  Montanns,  homo  speetatm 
JUUi  et  probitatis,  nee  a  titerarum  studiis  aUenuSy  U  cvjms 
totius  Vila  tenor  logissime  a  mentiendo  aborrat;  a  quo  mm 
ego  hmc  nti  tradidi,  prv  eertis  aecepissem^  tU  vuigatam  tw- 
nis  rwmoribus  fabulnm,  omissnms  eram." — Lib.  xiii.  Tha 
King's  throne,  m  St.  Catherine's  aisle,  which  lie  had  con 
stmcled  for  himself,  with  twelve  stalls  for  the  Knights  Con 
panions  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  is  still  shown  as  the  piaoe 
where  the  apparition  was  seen.  I  know  not  by  what  meaaa 
St.  Andrew  got  the  credit  of  having  been  the  celebrated  moni 
tor  of  James  IV. ;  for  the  expression  in  Lindesay 's  narrative, 
"  My  mother  has  sent  me,"  could  only  be  used  by  St.  John, 
the  adopted  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  whole  story  is  so 
well  attested,  that  we  have  only  the  choice  between  a  miiade 
or  an  imposture.  Mr.  Pinkerton  plausibly  aigues,  from  the 
caution  against  incontinence,  that  the  C^neen  was  privy  to  the 
scheme  of  those  who  had  recoune  to  this  expedienl  to  det^t 
King  James  from  his  impolitic  war. 


Note  8  0. 

the  vUd-buck  bells.—T.  119. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opjiort  unity  to  describe  the  cry  of  the  dea 
by  another  word  than  braying^  although  the  latter  has  been 
sanctifictl  by  tlie  use  of  the  Scottish  metrical  translation  ei 
the  Psalms.  Bell  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  bellow. 
This  sylvan  sound  conveyed  gruat  delight  to  our  anccston* 
chiefly,  I  supjiose,  from  asiiociation .  A  gentle  knight  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL.  Sir  Thomas  WorUey,  built  Wantky 
Lodge,  in  WuncliiTe  Forest,  for  the  pleasure  (as  an 
inscription  testifies)  of  "  listening  to  the  hart's  beU  " 


Note  8  D. 


1  Buskins 


9  Loag. 


a  Checks. 


June  saw  his  father*s  overthrow»—'V.  119. 

The  rebellion  against  James  III.  was  signalized  by  the 
cruel  circumstance  of  his  son's  presence  in  the  hostile  army. 
When  the  King  saw  his  own  banner  displayed  against  him, 
and  his  son  in  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  he  lost  the  IHtle 
courage  he  had  ever  possessed ,  fled  out  of  the  field,  fell  from 
his  home  as  it  started  at  a  woman  and  water-pitcher,  and 
was  slain,  it  is  not  well  understood  by  whom.  James  IV., 
aAer  the  battle,  iMusecl  to  Stirling,  and  heating  the  monks  of 
the  ohafiel-royal  deploring  the  death  of  his  father,  their  founder, 
he  was  KciKed  with  deep  remorse,  which  manifested  itself  in 
severe  penances.  See  a  following  note  on  stanza  ix.  of  canto 
V.  The  battle  of  Sanchie-burn,  in  which  James  111.  fell,  wse 
fought  18th  June,  1488. 


Note  8  E. 


The  Bvrough-meor. — P.  19S. 

The  Borough,  or  Common  Moor  of  Edinburgh,  was  of  very 
great  extent,  reaching  from  the  southern  walls  of  the  city  to 
the  bottom  of  Braid  Hills.  It  was  anciently  a  forest ;  and,  in 
that  state,  was  so  great  a  nuisance,  that  the  iniiabitants  of 
Edinburgh  had  permission  granted  to  them  of  building  wooden 
galleries,  projecting  over  the  street,  m  order  to  enconrnge 
them  to  consume  the  timber,  whic^  they  seem  to  have  done 
very  efTecioally.  When  Jame  IV.  mustered  tlie  array  of  the 
kingdom  there,  in  1513,  the  Borough-moor  was,  according  te 
Uawtliomden,  "a  field  spacious,  and  delightful  by  the  hhsde 
of  many  stately  and  aged  oaks."      Upon  that,  and  sinula 


4  Asking. 


ft  filiMldls. 
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I,  the  107B]  ■tmndaid  b  tnditfonally  aid  to  have  been 
teplaTcd  from  the  Here-Stmne,  &  hi^h  itone,  now  bnih  into 
the  w«ll,  on  the  left  hmad  of  the  higliway  leading  towaids 
Boc  far  from  the  head  of  Bnratiliehl  I  Jnka.  The  Han- 
!  piobaUy  dctnrea  ita  luutto  firom  the  Briliab  wotd  JYer, 
an  ansy. 


Note  8  F. 

PavtfiMU.— P.  1S3. 

I  do  BOC  exactly  know  the  Soottisii  mode  of  encampment  in 
1513.  bat  Patten  give*  a  enriooe  deseription  of  that  which  lie 
aw  after  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  in  1547 :— **  Hen,  now,  to  ay 

rfaet  of  the  manner  of  their  camp.  As  they  had  no  pavil- 
1,  or  rooBd  honaea,  of  any  commendable  compaM,  w  wear 

few  other  tentee  with  po«ti,  as  the  nied  manner  of  mak- 
fof  b ;  and  of  theae  few  also,  none  of  above  twenty  foot  length ; 
bat  most  far  nnder ;  for  the  most  pan  all  very  snmptnonsly  bo- 
rne (after  their  fashion),  for  the  love  of  France,  with  flenr^le- 
1^  MNne  of  blue  bnekarmra,  aome  of  black,  and  aome  of  aome 

ooloniB.    Tbero  white  ridfes,  aa  I  call  them,  that,  aa  we 

OB  Faaxayde  Bray,  did  make  no  great  mnater  toward  na, 
wlaeli  I  did  take  then  to  be  a  onmberof  teniae,  when  we  came, 
we  fbond  it  a  linen  drapery,  of  the  coaner  cambryk  in'dede, 
far  it  waa  all  of  eanvas  sheeta,  and  wear  the  tenticlen,  or  rather 
eabyna  and  oonchea  of  their  aoldieri ;  the  which  (mnch  after 
the  eoflunon  building  of  their  oonntry  beside)  had  they  framed 
ef  fiwr  Btieks,  abont  an  ell  long  a  piece,  whearof  two  fastened 
togetlMr  at  one  end  aloft,  and  the  two  endea  beneath  stock  in 
the  gronnd,  an  dn  aannder,  standing  in  fashion  like  the  bowea 
of  a  aowea  yoke ;  over  two  anch  bowes  (one,  as  it  were,  at 
iMr  bend,  the  other  at  their  feet),  they  stretched  a  sheet  down 
on  both  sjdea,  whereby  their  eabin  became  roofed  like  a  ridge, 
bet  ikant  ahnt  af  both  enda,  and  not  very  close  beneath  on  the 
odea,  nnleaa  their  stioka  wera  the  shorter,  or  their  wives  the 
■ase  fibcrml  to  lend  them  laiger  napery  ;  howbeit,  when  they 
had  lined  theas,  and  stniT'd  them  so  tiiick  with  straw,  with  the 
weather  ae  it  was  not  very  oold,  when  they  wear  ooea  coached, 
they  were  as  warm  as  they  had  been  wrapt  in  hoiasa  dung." — 
pATTsa'a  Jicc0iMt  o/Somtrta^s  ExpediUcn. 


NonSG. 


4m.  pr0ud  Scotland' 9  rofoi  ahisld, 


Th*  mddy  Mm  raa^'d  ts  g9U.—T,  IS. 

The  well-known  anna  of  Scotland.  If  yon  will  believe  Boe- 
duna  and  Bvchanan,  the  doable  tresaure  ronnd  the  shield,  men- 
eouuter  Jteufde-ljfaed  or  lingued  and  armed  azure, 
irsC  assomed  by  Bchains,  King  of  Scotland,  cootemp(H«ry 
af  CThaiiemogne.  and  fonndor  of  the  celebrated  Leogoe  with 
Fnace ;  bat  later  antlqaarics  make  poor  Eochy,  or  Achy,  lit- 
tle better  than  a  lort  of  King  of  Brentford,  whom  old  Grig 
fwfao  has  also  swelled  into  Gregorins  Magnns)  associated  with 
bkoaelf  in  the  important  dnty  of  governing  aome  part  of  the 
coast  of  Scotland. 


Nbn  8  H. 


•Cif«deM«*a  Qocen  is  ekamged.'^V.  15M. 


The  Old  Town  of  Edinborgh  waa  aecnred  on  the  north  side 
by  •  lake,  now  drained,  and  on  the  sonth  by  a  wall,  which 
Ihero  wna  aome  attempt  to  make  defensible  even  to  late  as  1745. 
The  gates,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wall,  have  been  pulled 
down,  IB  the  eonno  of  the  late  extensive  and  beantifnl  enlaige- 
naent  of  the  city.  Mr  ingenions  and  valned  friend,  Mr.  Tho- 
saai  Cnaapbell,  ntiposed  to  celebrate  Edinbnigh  nnder  the  epi- 


thet hero  boRowed.  Bot  the  '*  Qneen  of  the  North"  haa  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  from  so  eminent  a  {leu  the  pj^ 
poaed  diatinction 


NOTK  8  L 


Sineejirot,  taken  conquering  York  arooo, 
7\>  Henry  meek  ohe  gave  repose.—?.  123. 

Henry  VI.,  with  his  Qneen,  bis  heir,  and  the  chiefs  of  bU 
fkmily,  fled  to  Scotland  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Tnwton.  iv 
thja  note  a  donbt  was  formerly  exprestwd,  whether  Henry  VI 
came  to  Edinbnrgh,  thongh  his  Q,neen  certainly  did  ;  Mr.  Pia* 
kerton  inclining  to  believe  that  he  remained  at  KirkcidbrighL 
Bnt  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Napier,  has  pointed  ont  to  me  a 
grant  by  Henry,  of  an  annuity  of  forty  marks  to  his  LortUhip's 
ancestor,  John  Napier,  subscribed  by  the  King  himself,  at 
Edinburgh,  the  S8th  day  of  August,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  which  corresponds  to  the  year  of  God,  1461.  This 
grant,  Douglas,  with  his  usual  neglect  of  accuracy,  dates  in 
1368.  But  this  error  being  coirected  from  the  copy  in  Macfar- 
lane's  MSS.,  p.  119,  30,  removes  all  skepticism  on  the  aobject 
of  Henry  VI.  being  really  at  Edinburgh.  John  Napier  was 
■on  and  heir  of  Sir  Alexander  Napier,  and  about  this  time  was 
Provost  of  Edinbnq^h.  The  hospitable  reception  of  the  dia 
tresKd  monarch  and  his  family,  called  forth  on  Scotland  the 
encomium  of  Molinet,  a  contemporary  poet.  The  EngUab 
people,  he  says,—  , 

"  Ung  nouvoAU  roy  erieront 
Par  dcopiteuz  vouloir, 
Lo  viol  en  ddtouttrent^ 
Et  90%  legitime  hoir, 
Qm  fu:vtyf  alia  prendre^ 
D*E9CO09i  togarand, 
De  lens  9iocUo  U  momdro, 
EtUpluotolloroMt." 

ReooUaction  dea  Avani 


Note  3  E. 


■iko  romantic  9traint 


Wkooe  Anglo-Norman  ioneo  whUere 
Could  win  tke  royal  Henry* 9  ear. — P.  185. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  valuable  Introduction  to  the  "  Speeimc 
of  Romance,  has  proved,  by  the  concurring  teatimony  of  Ln 
Ravsillere,  Trewsan,  but  especially  the  Abb^  de  la  Roe,  thai 
the  courts  of  our  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  rather  than  tliose  of  the 
French  monarch,  produced  the  birth  of  Romance  Uteratara. 
Marie,  soon  afWr  mentioned,  compiled  from  Armorican  origi- 
nals, and  translated  into  Norman>Fnnch,  or  romance  language, 
the  twelve  curious  Lays,  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  haa  given  na  a 
prieio  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Introdaction.  The  story  of  Bloi^ 
del,  the  famous  and  faithful  miiuitrel  of  Richard  I.,  needs  no 
oommentaiy. 


NonSL. 


Tto  doth^ard  arrow9. — ^P.  190. 

This  is  no  poetical  exaggeration.  In  some  of  the  counties  of 
England,  distinguished  for  archery,  shafts  of  this  extraordinary 
length  were  actually  used.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  Blackbealh, 
between  the  troops  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Cornish  insnrgenta, 
in  1490,  the  bridge  of  Dartford  was  defended  by  a  picked  band 
of  archeiB  from  the  rebel  army,  "  whose  airowi,"  says  IloUin- 
shed,  **  were  in  length  a  full  cloth  yard."  The  Scottbh,  aoi 
cording  to  Ascham,  bad  a  proverb,  that  evecy  English  arohai 
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scorrs  poetical  works. 


eanied  under  hit  belt  tweatjr-four  Boots,  in  allnnoii  to  fail  bni^ 
dls  of  UMirittf  ■hafta. 


KonSM. 


7\»  pfut,  to  vkeei,  the  croupe  to  goh^ 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  in  vain 
The  sKord  stoaff  might  deocend  amain 
Onfoewuin*o  casque  below. — P.  1S6. 

**  The  most  niefal  air,  u  the  French  men  term  it,  Is  torri- 
terr ;  the  courbetteoy  eabrioleo^  or  uu  poo  et  un  oautt^  being 
fitter  for  b<M«eii  of  parade  and  irinmph  than  for  loldien :  yet  I 
cannot  deny  but  a  demiooUc  with  eoarbetteo,  to  that  they  be 
not  too  high,  may  be  uaefol  in  a  fight  or  meolee;  for,  at  La- 
brone  hath  it,  in  his  Book  of  Honemanship,  Monsienr  do 
Montmorency  having  a  horw  tliat  wai  excellent  in  performing 
the  demiooite,  did,  with  his  sword,  strike  down  two  ailvemrios 
from  their  hones  in  a  tonmey,  wlieie  diveis  of  the  prime  gal- 
lants of  France  did  meet ;  for,  uking  his  time,  when  the  hone 
was  in  tlie  height  of  his  courbelle,  and  discharging  a  blow 
then,  hia  sword  fell  with  such  weight  and  force  aiwn  the  two 
oaTallen,  one  after  another,  that  ho  struck  them  from  their 
hones  to  the  groand."— /<or4  Herbert  of  Ckerbury't  Life^ 


Note  8  N. 


Ho  »a»  the  hardy  burghrrs  there 

March  arm'd  on  foot  woitk  faces  bare. — P.  ISM. 


The  Scottish  bnrgesseM  were,  like  yeomen,  appointed  to  be 
•nned  with  bows  and  siieaves,  sword,  bnckler,  knife,  spear,  or 
a  good  axe  instead  of  a  bow,  if  wortli  XlOO ;  their  armor  to  be 
of  white  or  bright  harness.  They  wore  white  hats,  i.  e.  bright 
steel  caps,  withoot  crust  or  visor.  By  an  act  of  James  IV. 
their  weapon-schawinge  are  appointed  to  bo  held  four  timea  a 
under  the  alderman  or  bailifb. 


Note  8  0. 


On  foot  the  yeoman  too 

Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  store) 

His  forty  days*  provision  bore. 

His  arms  were  heUbert,  axe,  or  spear. — P.  196. 

Bows  and  qniven  were  in  rain  recommended  to  the  pefr- 
gantry  of  Scotland,  by  repealed  statutes ;  spean  and  axes  seem 
onivenally  to  have  been  need  instead  of  them.  Their  defen- 
■ive  armor  was  the  plate-jack,  hanberk.  or  brigantine;  and 
their  misaile  weapons  crossbows  and  calverins.  All  wore 
•words  of  excellent  temper,  according  to  Patten  ;  and  a  roln- 
■inons  handkerchief  round  tlieir  neck,  **  not  for  cold,  bat  for 
•otting."  The  mace  also  was  mnch  uned  in  the  Scottish 
army :  The  old  poem  on  the  battle  of  Flodden  mentions  a 
band— 

'*  Who  manfully  did  meet  their  foes, 
With  leaden  maules,  and  lances  loog.*' 

When  the  feudal  anay  of  the  kingdom  was  called  forth, 
utch  man  was  obliged  to  appear  with  forty  days'  provision. 
When  this  was  expended,  which  took  place  before  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  the  army  melted  away  of  course.  Almost  all  the 
Scottish  forces,  except  a  few  knights,  men-at-armi,  and  the 
Bonler>pficken,  who  formed  excellent  light  cavalry,  acted 
■|M»lbot. 


Note  8  P. 

jS  banquet  rick,  and  costly  wines.-^V.  123. 

In  all  tnnsaotions  of  great  or  petty  importance,  and 
whomsoever  taking  place,  it  wookl  seem  that  a  present  of 
was  a  nniform  and  indispensable  preliminary.  It  was  sot  to 
Sir  John  Falstaff*  alone  that  sneh  an  introductory  preface  was 
neoeasary,  however  well  judged  and  acceptable  on  the  v%n  of 
Mr.  Brook ;  for  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  while  on  an  embaaay  to 
Scotland  in  1539-40,  meutiona,  with  complacency,  **  the  aama 
nifht  came  Rothesay  (the  herald  so  called)  to  me  again,  and 
brought  me  wine  from  the  King,  both  white  and  red.'* — dif 
ford's  Edition,  p.  39. 


Note  8  Q. 

-his  iron-belt. 


That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 
Jn  memory  of  his  father  slain. — P.  129. 

Few  readen  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  belt,  to  the  weight 
of  which  James  added  certain  ounces  every  year  that  be  lived. 
Pitsoottie  founds  his  belief,  that  Jamca  waa  not  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Flodden,  because  tlie  English  never  had  this  token  of  tha 
iron^lt  to  show  to  any  Scotiishman.  The  person  and  chai^ 
acier  of  James  are  delineated  according  to  our  liest  historians, 
liis  romantic  disposition,  which  led  him  highly  to  relish  gayety, 
approaching  to  license,  was,  at  the  same  time,  tinged  with  en- 
thusiastic devotion.  These  propensities  sometimes  formed  a 
strange  oonirnst.  He  waa  wont,  during  his  fits  of  devotion,  to 
assume  ttie  dress,  and  conform  to  the  rules,  of  the  order  of  Fran* 
ciscans  ;  and  when  he  had  thus  done  penance  for  some  time  in 
Stirling,  to  plunf^  again  into  the  tide  o*'  pleasure.  Probably, 
too,  with  no  unusual  inconsistency,  he  sonieiimes  laugbod  at 
the  Bupentitioua  observancea  to  which  he  at  other  timea  aul^ 
jectcd  himself.  There  ia  a  very  singular  poem  by  Dunbar, 
aeemingly  addreased  to  Jamea  IV.,  on  one  of  tliese  occasions  ei 
monastic  seclusion.  It  is  a  moat  danng  and  profane  parody  oa 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  entitJed,— 

'•  Dunbar^s  Dirige  to  the  King, 
By  ding  owtr  lang  in  Striviling. 

We  that  are  here,  in  heaven's  glory, 
To  yon  that  are  in  Purgatory, 
Commend  us  on  our  hearty  wise ; 
1  mean  we  folks  in  Paradise, 
In  Edinbu^h,  with  all  merrineas, 
To  you  in  Stirling,  with  distms. 
Where  neitlier  pleasure  nor  delight  is. 
For  pity  this  epistle  writia,"  &o. 

Bee  the  whole  in  Sibbald*a  CoUecUon,  vol.  t.  p.  834. 


Note  8  R. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wt/e.— P.  189. 

It  has  been  already  not)ce<l  [see  note  to  stanza  xiii.  of  canto 
1.],  that  King  Jame8*s  acquaintance  with  Lady  Heron  of  Ford 
did  not  commence  until  he  marched  into  £nj;;laii(l.  Our  hie- 
tonans  impute  to  the  King's  infatuatetl  pawiun  the  delays 
which  led  to  the  fatal  defeat  o(  Flodden.  Tiie  author  of 
"  The  Genealogy  of  the  Heron  Family"  endeavor*.  ^*ith  laod- 
able  anxiety,  to  clear  the  Lady  Ford  from  tlii<<  scautlal :  hat 
she  came  and  went,  however,  between  the  armies  of  J.aroe^  and 
Surrey,  is  ceruin.  See  PtMKBRTON*a  History,  and  the  au- 
thorities he  referp  to,  vol.  ii.  p.  09.  Heron  of  FortI  had  been, 
in  1511,  in  some  sort  acceniory  to  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Kair  of  Ceasfoid,  Waider  of  the  Middle  Marchoa.    It  waa 
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Mited  tj  Ua  brother  the  bastaid,  Lilbarn,  and  Starked, 
Ifavje  Bordereti.  Lilburn  and  Heron  of  Ford  were  delivered 
•p  bj  lienrj  to  James,  and  were  imprmoned  in  the  fortre«  of 
Paausaatle,  whcro  the  fonner  diMl.  Part  of  the  pretence  of 
Lady  Foid**  iMfotiation  with  JanMi  was  the  liberty  of  her  hne- 


NOTB  3  S. 

Thefnr  Qaeeii  af  France 
Sent  him  a  turquois  ring  and  glove, 
Jind  charged  Aisi,  aa  ker  knight  and  teve^ 

Fvr  ker  te  break  a  lance.— V.  130. 

"  Abo  the  Queen  of  Franca  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the  Kinf 
of  Bootland,  calling  him  her  love,  showing  him  that  she  had 
ssflcied  mnch  rebuke  in  France  for  the  defending  of  his  honor. 
She  believed  snrvly  that  he  would  recompenw  her  again  with 
some  of  his  kingly  support  in  her  necemity  ;  that  is  to  My,  that 
be  w<oold  rmiee  her  aa  army,  and  come  thn<e  foot  of  pvnnd  on 
BB«:l»h  groand,  for  her  sake.  To  that  effect  fhe  sent  him  a 
ri^  air  her  finger*  with  fonrtoeD  thonsand  French  crowns  to 
pay  hia  expensea.'*  PiTacorrtB,  p.  110. — A  turqnois  ring; 
pnhably  thb  fatal  gift  is,  with  James's  sword  and  dagger,  pre- 
ia  tk»  Collage  of  Heralds,  London. 


Note  8  T, 


jfrcAOoM  BeU-tAe-Cat.^?.  130. 

Archibald  IX»nglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  remarKable  tor 
*ngth  of  body  and  mind,  acquired  the  popular  name  of 
Bell-tAe-Cat,  upon  ihe  following  remarkable  occavion  : — ^Jamcs 
the  Third,  of  whom  Pitscottie  complaioa,  that  he  delighted 
more  in  naosic,  and  "  policies  of  building,"  than  in  huiiling, 
hawking,  and  other  noble  exercises,  was  so  ill  advised,  as  to 
make  favorites  of  his  architects  and  musicians,  whom  the  same 
historian  irreverently  terms  masons  and  tiddlers.  His  nobility, 
who  did  DOC  sympathize  in  the  King's  re«{iect  for  the  tine  arts, 
woe  extremely  incensed  at  the  honor*  conferred  on  Uios^er- 
SODS,  partica'iarly  on  Cochrane,  a  mason,  who  had  been  crnled 
Earl  of  Mar^  and.  seizing  the  opportunity,  when,  in  14SS, 
the  King  had  convoked  the  whole  array  of  the  country  to 
Bsaicbai^nst  the  English,  they  held  a  midnight  cooncil  in  the 
church  of  Lauder,  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  removing  these 
Biaboaa  ftom  the  King's  person.  When  all  had  agreed  on  the 
propriety  of  this  measure,  Lord  Gray  told  the  assembly  the 
apotofoe  of  the  Mice,  who  had  formed  a  resolution  that  it 
woojd  l«e  highly  advantageous  to  their  community  to  tie  a  bell 
round  the  cut's  neck,  that  they  might  hear  her  approach  at  a 
disianee ;  but  which  public  measure  unfortunately  miscarried, 
4«m  DO  Dsouse  being  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  fastening 
toe  heflL  **  I  understand  the  moral,"  said  Angus,  "  and,  that 
what  w«  propose  may  not  lack  execution,  I  will  bett-<ke<at," 
The  mat  of  the  strange  scene  is  thos  told  by  Pitsoottio  :— 

''By  this  was  advised  and  spoken  by  thir  lorda  fomaaid, 
Ooduaa.  the  Bari  of  Mar,  came  from  the  King  to  the  ooanoil 
(Whieh  oonacti  was  holden  ia  the  kiifc  of  Lauder  tor  the  time), 
who  waa  wed  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men  of  war,  to  the 
■umber  of  three  hundred  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  livery, 
aad  black  bends  thereon,  that  tliey  might  be  known  for 
Coehraa  the  Earl  of  Mar*s  men.  Him.<<eif  was  clad  in  a 
fiding-pie  of  black  velvet,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his 
L.  to  the  valne  of  five  hundred  crowns,  and  four  blowing 
I,  sritfa  both  the  ends  of  gold  and  silk,  set  with  a  precious 
siooe.  called  a  benryl  hanging  in  the  midst.  This  Cochran 
had  his  heumoot  borne  before  him,  over;giIt  with  po\t\,  and  80 
■n  the  rest  of  his  horns,  and  all  his  pallions  wt>re  of  fine 
ivaa  of  silk,  and  the  coctls  thereof  fine  twined  silk,  and  the 
liaa  apoD  his  palliona  were  double  oveigilt  with  gold. 


"  This  Cochran  was  so  proud  in  hu  conceit,  that  he  counted 
no  lonls  to  be  marrows  to  him,  therefore  be  rushed  rudely  at 
the  kirk-door.  The  council  inquired  who  it  was  that  perturbed 
them  at  that  time.  Sir  Robert  Don^As,  Laird  of  Ix>chleven, 
was  keeper  of  the  kirk-door  at  that  time,  who  inquired  who 
that  waa  that  knocked  so  rudely  t  and  Cochran  answered, 
*This  is  I,  the  Earl  of  Mar.'  The  which  news  pleased  well 
the  lonls,  because  tliey  were  ready  boun  to  cause  take  him,  u 
is  before  rehearted.  Then  the  Earl  of  Angus  pas<ted  hastily  to 
the  doOT,  and  with  him  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lochlevua, 
there  to  receive  in  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  ao  many  of  his  oon> 
plices  who  were  there,  as  they  thought  good.  And  the  Eari 
of  Angoa  met  with  the  Eari  of  Mar,  as  he  came  in  at  the  door, 
and  pulled  the  golden  chain  from  his  ciaig,  and  said  to  him,  a 
towi  would  set  him  better.  Sir  Robert  Douglas  syne  pulled 
tho  blowing  horn  from  him  in  like  manner,  and  said,  '  He  had 
been  the  hunter  of  mischief  over  long.'  This  Cochran  asked, 
'  My  lords,  is  it  mows,*  or  earnest  7'  They  answered,  and 
said,  '  It  is  good  earnest,  and  w  thoo  shalt  find  ;  for  thou  and 
thy  complices  have  abused  our  prince  this  long  time ;  of  wliom 
thoo  shalt  have  no  mora  credence,  bat  shalt  have  thy  reward 
according  to  thy  good  service,  as  thou  haat  deserved  in  anMS 
bypast ;  right  so  the  rest  of  thy  followen.' 

"  Notwithstanding,  the  lords  held  them  quiet  till  they  caused 
eettain  armed  men  to  pass  into  the  King's  pallion,  and  two  or 
three  wise  men  to  fMss  with  them,  and  give  tlie  King  fair 
pleaitant  words,  till  they  laid  hands  on  all  the  King's  servants, 
and  took  them  and  hanged  them  before  his  eyes  over  the  bridge 
of  Lawder.  Incontinent  they  bronght  forth  Cochran,  and  his 
hands  bound  with  a  tow.  who  desired  them  to  take  one  of  bis 
own  pallion  tows  and  bind  his  hands,  for  he  thought  shame  to 
have  his  hands  boond  with  such  tow  of  hemp,  like  a  thief. 
The  lords  answered,  he  was  a  traitor,  he  deserved  no  better , 
and,  for  despight,  they  took  a  hair  tether,'  and  hanged  him 
over  the  bridge  of  Lawder,  IboTe  the  rest  of  his  compliom."— 
PiTacoTTiB,  p.  78,  folio  edit. 


N(»l8U. 


Agaijiet  the  war  had  Angne  eteod, 
Jind  chafed  hie  royal  Lord, — P.  130. 

Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against  England  was 
resolved  upon.  He  earnestly  spoke  against  that  measure  ftom 
its  commencement ;  and,  on  tlie  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
remonstrated  so  freely  upon  the  impolicy  of  fighting,  that  the 
King  said  to  him,  witii  scorn  and  indignation,  "  if  he  waa 
afraid  he  might  go  home."  The  Earl  burst  into  tears  at  this 
insupportable  insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leaving  his  rons 
Oeoige,  Master  of  Angus,  and  Sir  William  of  Glenbervie,  to 
command  bis  followers.  They  were  both  slain  in  the  battle, 
with  two  hundred  fentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  Tho 
agsd  Eari«  brokeD-hcurted  at  the  calamities  of  his  house  and 
hia  oonntiy,  retired  into  a  raligioua  honaa,  when  he  died  aboni 
a  year  alW  the  field  of  Fhiddan. 


Note  8  V. 
Tiintallon  kald.—V.  131. 

The  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle  occupy  a  high  rock  projecting 
into  the  German  Ocean,  about  two  miles  east  of  North  Ber* 
wick.  The  building  is  not  seen  till  a  close  approach,  as  there 
is  rining  ground  betwixt  it  and  the  land.  The  circuit  is  of 
large  extent,  fenced  upon  three  sides  by  the  precipice  which 
overhangs  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  double  ditch  and 
very  strong  outworks.  Tantallon  was  a  principal  castte  ol 
the  Douglas  family,  and  when  tlie  Eari  of  Angus  was  banished 
1  Hops.  3  JssL  >  Hslt«r. 
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ill  1587  U  continued  to  hold  ont  against  Jamea  V.  The  Kinf 
went  in  penon  afainit  it,  and  for  its  redaction,  boirowed  from 
the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  then  belonging  to  the  Dake  of  Albany, 
two  great  cannons,  whose  names,  as  Pitsooitie  informs  as  with 
laudable  minnteness,  were  "  Thrawii-moath'd  Meg  and  her 
MaiTow;"  also,  "two  great  botcards,  and  two  moyan,  two 
doable  falcons,  and  foarqoarler  falcons  ;"  for  the  safe  gniding 
and  re-delivery  of  which,  three  lords  wers  laid  in  pawn  at 
Danbar.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparatas,  James  was 
'breed  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  afterwards  obtained  poa- 
Masiou  of  Tantallon  by  treaty  with  the  governor.  Simon  Pa- 
aango.  When  the  Earl  of  Angus  rrtnmed  from  banisiiment, 
upon  the  death'of  James,  he  again  obtained  posH»»ston  of  Tan- 
tallon, and  it  actaally  aflbrded  refuge  to  an  English  arabassa- 
dor,  under  cireanutances  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
lszt«  This  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
who  resided  there  for  some  time  ander  Angus's  protection, 
after  tiie  failure  of  his  negotiation  for  matcliiiig  the  infant 
Mary  with  £<iwaid  VI.  He  says,  that  though  this  place  was 
poorly  furnished,  it  was  of  soch  strength  as  might  warrant 
him  against  the  malice  of  hia enemies,  and  that  he  now  thought 
himself  out  of  danger.^ 

Th«rf«  is  a  military  tradition,  that  the  old  Soottiah  March 
was  meant  to  express  the  words, 

Ding  down  Tantallon, 
Mak  a  brig  to  the  Baas. 

Tantallon  was  at  length  "dnng  down"  and  rained  by  the 
Covenanters ;  its  lord,  the  Marquis  of  Dooglas,  being  a  favorer 
of  the  royal  cause.  The  castle  and  barony  wen*  sold  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  President  Dalrymple  of 
North  Berwick,  by  the  then  Marquis  of  Douglas. 


Tkdr  metU  en  kU  ^lad*,—'P.  131. 

A  very  aneteot  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord  Douglas,  bean, 
among  a  great  deal  of  floarkhing,  two  bands  pointiif  to  a 
heart,  which  is  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the  due  1399,  being 
the  year  in  which  Brace  charged  the  Good  Lord  Douglas  to 
my  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  following  lines  (the 
rfkst  oonplet  of  which  is  quoted  by  Oodocroft  aa  a  popular 
Mying  in  his  time)  an  insoribod  around  the  emblem : 

*'  Bo  mony  guid  as  of  ye  Dovglas  beinge 
Of  ane  surname  was  ne'er  in  Scotland  seine. 

I  will  ye  charge,  efter  yat  I  depart. 
To  holy  grawe,  and  thair  bury  my  hart ; 
Let  it  remane  ever  bothi  ttmi  akd  bowr, 
To  ye  last  day  I  sie  my  Saviour. 
I  do  protest  in  tyme  of  al  ray  ringe. 
Ye  lyk  subject  had  never  ony  keing.** 

This  carious  and  valuable  relic  was  nearly  lost  during  the 
civil  war  of  1745-6,  being  carried  away  from  Douglas-Casile 
by  some  of  those  m  arms  for  Prince  Charles.  But  great  inter- 
m  having  been  made  by  the  Dake  of  Doaglas  among  the  chief 
partisans  of  the  Stoart,  it  was  at  length  restored.  It  resembles 
%  Highland  cla)rmore,  of  the  usoal  size,  is  of  an  excellent  tem- 
«e(  and  admirably  poised. 


KonS  X. 

Martin  Sioart.—?.  133. 


A  German  general,  who  commanded  the  anxiliaries  sent  by 
the  Duchess  of  Burgnndy  with  Lambert  Simnel.    He  was  d^ 

1  rhs  Ttry  «aTlo«s  8tats  P«pcn  of  this  aWs  neirotUtor  wsra,  in  1810, 
;  liy  Mr.  Clifford,  with  mnr>*  note*  by  the  Anlbor  of  Marinum. 


featad  and  killed  at  Btokefield.    The  name  of  this  Oermaa 
genera]  is  prsserved  by  that  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  is 
called,  afW  him.  Swart-moor. — There  were  songs  aboai  him 
long  current  in  England.— See  Dissertation  prefixed  to  RiT 
•oM'a  jSncinU  Songs^  1792,  p.  Ixi*  ' 


Non  8  7. 


Perchatut  tome  form  wa»  uwehotrved  ; 

Perchance  in  prater ^  erfaith^  he  ewervetU—'F.  13S. 

It  was  early  necessary  for  those  who  felt  theoaselvea  obliged 
to  believe  in  the  divine  jadg meat  being  enunciated  in  the  trial 
by  duel,  to  find  salvos  for  tlie  strange  and  obviously  precarioos 
chances  of  the  combat.  Various  curious  evasive  shifts,  used 
by  those  who  took  up  an  unrighteous  quarrel,  were  supposed 
sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  just  one.  Thus,  in  the  romance 
o^  "Amys  and  Amelion,"  the  one  brother-in-«rme  fighting 
for  the  other,  disguised  in  his  armor,  swean  that  Ae  did  not 
commit  the  crime  of  which  the  Steward,  his  antagonist,  truly, 
though  maliciously,  accused  him  whom  he  represented.  Braor 
tome  tells  a  story  of  an  Italian,  who  entered  tlie  lists  upon  an 
unjust  quarrel,  but,  to  make  his  cause  good,  fled  from  his  ene- 
my at  the  first  onset.  "Turn,  coward!"  exclaimed  hb  an- 
tagonist. "  Thon  liest,"  said  the  Italian,  "  coward  am  I  none ; 
and  in  thb  quarrel  will  I  fight  to  the  death,  but  my  first  cause 
of  combat  was  unjust,  and  I  abandon  it."  "  Je  voue  laieee 
d  peneer**  adds  Brantome,  "«'»/  m'y  a  pme  deVabue  /d." 
Elsewhere  he  says,  very  sensibly,  upon  the  confidence  which 
those  who  had  a  righteous  oaose  entertained  of  victory '.  ^*  Un 
€uUre  abus  y  avoit-Ut  que  een*  qui  avoient  un  juste  euhjel 
de  fuerelUt  et  qu*on  leefmitoitjurer  apant  entrer  am  emwtpt 
peneoient  eetre  auesitost  oatfifneitre,  ootre  e*en  aseuraient' 
trile  dn  tonl,  wuewue  que  ieure  e«nfeeeeur»^parmine  et  ce»> 
/LdAnte  Ieure  en  reependoient  te«^'i-fatt,  cemaw  ei  DieM 
leur  en  eust  donn*  une  patente;  et  ne  regardant  peimt  i 
d*autree  fautee  paeeiee,  et  que  Dieu  en  garde  lapunitien  it 
ce  coup  li  pour  plus  grande,  deepiteuee^  et  azemjitetre."— 
DIsoMrs  sur  lea  Duels. 


None  8  Z. 
The  Croee.—F.  134. 


The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and  cniioas  stni» 
tore.  The  lower  )>art  was  an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  ia 
diameter,  and  about  fittecn  feet  high.  At  each  angle  theie 
was  a  pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian  shape. 
Above  tliese  was  a  projecting  battlement,  with  a  tarrst  al 
each  omner,  and  mwlallions.  of  rude  but  curious  workmaiH 
ship,  between  them.  Above  this  rose  the  proper  Croes,  a 
column  of  une  stone,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  surmount- 
ed with  a  onicom.  This  pillar  is  pmenred  in  t)i«  grounds  ol 
the  profierty  of  Dram,  near  Edinburgh.  The  MagiKtrates  oi 
Edinburgh,  in  175G,  with  consent  of  the  Lords  of  i^^espion  ( prok 
puderl)  destroyed  tliis  curious  monument,  under  a  wanton 
(iretext  that  it  encumbered  the  street ;  while,  on  the  one  hand 
they  left  an  ugly  mass  ralle<i  the  Luckenbooths.  and,  on  the 
other,  an  awkward,  long,  and  low  guard-house,  which  wers 
fifty  times  more  encumbrance  than  the  venerable  and  inoflen- 
sive  Cross. 

From  the  tower  of  the  Cnm,  so  long  as  it  remained,  the  her> 
aids  published  the  acts  of  Parliament;  and  it*  site,  marked  by 
radii,  dive^ng  from  a  stone  centre,  in  the  High  Street,  is  still 
the  place  where  oroclamations  are  made. 
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Notb4  a. 
This  amfnl  9Mmmon9  tame. — P.  134. 

Thtfl  rapemalunl  citation  i*  mentioned  by  all  oar  Scottish 
bistoriani.  It  waa,  piobably,  like  the  apparition  at  Linlithgow, 
an  attempt,  bf  those  avene  to  the  war,  to  impose  upon  the 
•nper^titiotti  temper  of  James  IV.  The  following  account  from 
Pitscoiiie  u  characteristically  minute,  and  fumifhee,  bcddes, 
some  carious  particulars  of  the  equipment  of  the  aimjr  of  James 
IV.  I  need  only  add  to  it,  that  Plotcock,  at  Plutock,  is  no 
other  than  Pluto.  The  Christiani  of  the  middle  ages  by  no 
meani  misbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the  heathen  deities ;  they 
only  coiuidered  them  as  devib  ;i  and  Plotoock,  so  far  from 
implying  any  thiug  fabulous,  was  a  synonyme  of  the  grand 
en>>iny  of  mankind.  '*  Yet  all  thir  warnings,  and  uncouth 
tiding,  nor  no  good  counsel,  might  stop  the  King,  at  tlits  pres- 
ent, from  his  vain  purpose,  and  wicked  enterprize.  but  hasted 
him  fan  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  to  make  his  provision  and 
furrii-hiiig,  in  having  forth  his  army  against  the  day  appointed, 
that  they  should  meet  in  the  Burrow-muir  of  Edinburgh  : 
That  is  to  say,  seven  cannons  that  he  had  forth  of  the  Castle 
of  E'Sinburgh,  which  were  called  the  Seven  Sisten,  casten  by 
Robert  Borthwick,  the  master-gunner,  with  other  small  artille- 
ry, ballet,  powder,  and  all  manner  of  oixler,  as  the  master-gun- 
ner could  devise. 

**  In  thu  meantime,  when  thej  were  taking  forth  their  artil- 
lery, and  the  King  being  In  the  Abbey  for  the  time,  there  was 
a  cry  heard  at  the  Marhet-oroes  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  hour  of 
mi(!night,  proclaiming  as  it  had  been  a  sammons,  which  was 
named  and  called  by  the  proclauner  thertof,  The  Summons 
of  Plotcock  ;  which  desired  all  men  to  compear,  both  Earl,  and 
Lord,  and  Baron,  and  all  honest  gentlemen  within  the  town 
(every  man  spnrified  by  his  own  name;,  to  compear,  within 
the  ppace  of  forty  days,  before  his  master,  where  it  should  hap- 
pen him  to  appoint,  and  be  for  the  time,  under  the  pain  of  di»' 
obedience.  But  whether  this  sununons  was  proclaimed  by 
vain  persons,  night-walkers,  or  drunken  men,  for  their  pastime, 
•r  if  it  was  a  spirit,  I  cannot  tell  truly  ;  but  it  was  shewn  to 
ne,  that  an  indweller  of  the  town,  Mr.  Richartl  Lawson,  being 
evil-(lis|)Osed,  ganging  in  his  gallery-stair  foreanent  the  Grose, 
hearing  this  voice  proclaiming  this  summons,  tJiougbt  marvel 
what  it  should  be,  cried  on  his  servant  to  bring  him  his  pnnK  ; 
and  when  he  had  brought  him  it,  he  took  out  a  crown,  and 
cast  over  the  stair,  saying,  *I  appeal  from  that  summons, 
judgment,  and  sentence  thereof,  and  takes  me  all  whole  in  the 
mercy  of  €iod,  and  Christ  Jesns  his  son.'  Verily,  the  author 
of  this,  that  caused  me  write  the  manner  of  this  summons,  was 
a  landed  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  twenty  yean  of  age, 
and  was  in  the  town  the  time  of  the  said  summons  ;  and  there- 
after, when  tlie  field  was  stricken,  he  swore  to  me,  there  was  no 
man  that  escaped  that  was  called  in  this  summons,  but  that  one 
man  alone  which  made  his  protestation,  and  appealed  from  the 
said  summons ;  but  all  the  lave  were  perished  in  the  field  with 
the  king." 


Note  4  B. 


On$  •fhi»  nan  amcestrff 

Drov  t/U  Monks  forth  of  Coventrf.—F,  130. 

Thu  relates  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real  Robert  de  Marmion 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  whom  William  of  Newbury  de- 
scribes with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero :  "  Homo  hel~ 
lieosuOt  f^ocia^  et  aotueia^  fere  nuiio  ouo  tempore  impar.** 
This  Baron,  having  expelled  the  Monks  from  the  church  of 
<Moventry,  was  not  long  of  experiencing  the  divine  judgment, 


1  Bm,  on  tills  eofioos  sal^|eet,  th«  Etssy  oo  Furies,  in  ths  "  Border  Hin- 
slMlsy,"  vol.  iL  ttadsr  the  feaith  liswl :  ftlao  Jackson  o«i  UDbeliof,  p.  IIS. 
Chaucer  ealle  Plato  the  "  Klqg  of  Fssris ;"  and  Donbar  namea  him,  **  Plolo^ 
tl>sS  elrieh  bsolms."    Ifhs  wasnotaetBaUythaderilfhemiuibecaDsid- 


as  the  same  monks,  no  doubt,  termed  his  disaster.  HavlM 
waged  a  feudal  war  with  the  Eari  of  Chester.  Mamiion's  hom 
fell,  as  he  charged  in  the  van  of  his  troop,  against  a  boiiy  of 
the  Earl's  followers :  the  rider's  thigh  being  broken  by  the  fall, 
his  head  was  out  off  by  a  common  foot-eoldier,  ere  he  could 
receiv^e  any  succor.  The  whole  story  is  told  by  William  oi 
Newbury. 


Note  4  0. 


the  savage  Dane 


J3t  M  more  deop  the  mead  did  drain. — P.  137. 

The  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  (a  word  still  applied  to  Christ- 
mas in  Scotland)  waa  solemnized  with  great  festivity.  The 
humor  of  the  Danes  at  table  displayed  itself  in  pelting  each 
other  with  bones ;  and  Torfseus  tells  a  long  and  curious  Htory, 
in  the  History  of  Hrolfe  Kraka,  of  one  Hottus,  an  inmate  ol 
the  Court  of  Denmark,  who  was  so  generally  assailed  with 
these  missiles,  that  he  constmoted,  out  of  the  bones  with  which 
he  was  overwhelmed,  a  very  respectable  intrenchraent.  against 
those  who  continued  the  raillery.  The  dances  of  the  northern 
warriors  round  the  great  fires  of  pln»4rees,  are  4;ommemorated 
by  Oiaos  Magnus,  who  sayt,  they  danced  with  such  fnry 
holding  each  other  by  the  bands,  that,  if  the  grasp  of  any  faiU 
ed,  he  was  pitched  into  the  tire  with  the  velocity  of  a  sling. 
The  sniferer,  on  such  occa.«ions,  was  instantly  plucked  out, 
and  obliged  to  qnaif  oflTa  certain  measure  of  ale,  as  a  penalty 
for  **  spoiling  tiie  king's  fire." 


Note  4  D. 

On  Christmae  eve. — P.  137. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  mass  is  never  said  at  night, 
except  on  Chrisuuaa  eve.  Each  of  the  i'rolius  with  which  that 
holiday  used  to  be  celebrated,  might  admit  of  a  long  and  cu- 
rious note ;  but  I  sliall  content  myself  with  the  following  de* 
soriptiou  of  Christmas,  and  his  attributes,  as  perKonitied  in  one 
of  Ben  Jonson's  Masques  for  the  Court. 

"  Enter  Christmas  leith  two  or  three  of  the  Ouard.  He 
is  attired  in  round  hose,  long  stockings,  a  close  doublet,  a  higb- 
ciowned  hat,  with  a  brooch,  a  long  thin  beard,  a  tmncheon, 
little  rufli,  white  shoes,  hissoartii  and  garters  tied  cross,  and  bis 
drum  beaten  before  him. —  The  namee  of  hie  ehilUr<ni,  vtUi 
their  attires :  JUiss-Hule,  in  a  velvet  cap,  with  a  sprig,  a  short 
cloak,  great  yellow  ruff,  like  a  reveller ;  his  torch-beart>r,  bear- 
ing a  rupo,  a  cheese,  and  a  basket ; — CaroU,  a  long  tawity  coat, 
with  a  red  cap.  and  a  flute  at  his  ginlle ;  his  torch-bearur  car* 
rying  a  song-book,  open  ; — Mine*d-pie,  like  a  fine  cook's  wife, 
drest  neat,  her  man  carrying  a  pie,  dish,  and  spoons ; — Oam- 
bott,  like  a  tumbler,  with  a  hoop  and  lielb ;  his  torch-bearer 
•rm'd  with  cole-staff,  and  blinding  cloth; — Post  and  Pair, 
with  a  painoyal  of  aees  in  his  hat,  his  garment  all  done  orn 
with  pain  and  purs;  his  squire  carrying  a  box,  cards,  and 
counters ; — J^eio^ear* s-Oift,  in  a  blue-coat,  serving-man  like 
with  an  orange,  and  a  sprig  of  rosemary  gilt  on  his  bead,  his 
hat  full  of  brooches,  with  a  collar  of  gingerbread ;  his  toruh- 
bearer  carrying  a  march-pain,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  on  either 
arm  ; — Mumming,  in  a  masquing  pied  suit,  with  a  vL«or ;  his 
tonih-bearer  carrying  tlie  box,  and  ringing  it ; —  fVassal,  like  a 
neat  sempster  and  songster ;  her  page  bearing  a  brown  bowl, 
drest  with  ribbands,  and  rosemary,  before  her; — Offering,  in 
a  short  gown,  with  a  porter's  statf  in  his  hand  ;  a  wyth  borne 
before  him,  and  a  bason,  by  his  torch-bearer; — Baby  Codu, 


sred  ss  tfa«  **  prises  of  ths  power  of  the  air."    The  aestramarkaMe  in. 
aUutrc  of  thvM  aurriTiog  flswiasl  saperatilioos,  u  that  of  the  Gemsas,  cou 
eerniofr  ths  Hill  of  Venns,  into  which  she  nttempta  to  entiee  all  gallnnl 
kniffhta,  sad  delaias  them  there  fa  a  sost  of  Fool^  Piiadiss. 
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liwt  like  a  bojr,  in  a  fine  long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  muckender, 
•and  fc  Ut'le  dagger ;  hii  oiher  bearing  a  gieat  cake,  with  a  beaa 
and  a  peaae." 


ITAo  lutU  may  in  their  mumminf  »m 
Tracet  of  ancient  myeterf. — P.  138. 

rt  oeems  certain,  that  the  Mummere  of  England,  who  (in 
Xorthumberiand  at  least)  nsed  to  go  about  in  dii^nise  to  the 
^eigli  boring  hoases,  bearing  tlie  then  OBelem  ploaglishara  ;  and 
tie  Qurearde  of  Scotland,  not  yet  in  total  disuse,  praaent,  in 
KOie  indistinct  degree,  a  shadow  of  the  old  mysteries,  which 
a«re  the  origin  of  the  English  drama.  In  Scotland  (me  ipso 
iiste),  we  were  wont,  during  my  boyhood,  to  take  tne  charac- 
lan  of  the  apostles,  at  least  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Judas  Iseariot ; 
the  first  had  the  keys,  the  second  carried  a  sword,  and  the  last 
the  bag,  in  which  the  dole  of  our  neighbors*  plumb-cake  was 
deposited.  One  played  a  champion,  and  recited  some  tradi- 
ticaal  rhymes ;  another  waj 

....     "  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon, 
Who  conqner'd  all  the  world  but  Scotland  alone : 
When  he  came  to  Scotland  bis  courage  grew  cold, 
To  see  a  little  nation  courageous  and  bold." 

Ihese,  and  many  such  verses,  were  repeated,  but  by  rote,  and 
tmconnectedly.  There  was  also,  ocoasionally,  I  believe,  a 
Saint  George.  In  all,  there  was  a  confused  r(>semblance  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  in  whicli  the  characten  of  Scripture,  the 
Nine  Worthies,  and  other  popular  penonagcs,  were  usually 
exhibited.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Chester  Mys- 
teries were  published  from  the  MS.  in  the  Museum,  with  tiie 
annotations  which  a  diligent  investigator  of  popular  antiquities 
might  still  supply.  The  late  acute  and  valuable  antiquary, 
Mr.  Ritson,  Mhowed  me  several  memoranda  towards  such  a 
task,  which  are  probably  now  dispersed  or  lost.  See,  however, 
his  Remarke  on  Skakspeare,  1783,  p.  38. 

Since  the  fint  edition  of  Marmion  appeared,  thia  subject  has 
received  much  einciciation  from  the  learned  and  extensive  la- 
bors of  Mr.  Douce ;  and  the  Chester  Mysteries  [edited  by  J. 
H.  Markland,  Esq.]  have  been  printed  in  a  style  of  great  ele> 
gance  and  accuracy  (in  1818),  by  Rensley  and  Sons,  London, 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club.     1830. 


Note  4  P. 

Where  my  great-grandaire  eame  of  old^ 
fVUh  amber  beard  and  fiaxen  hair.— -P.  138. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,!  ray  kind  and  aflecttonate  friend,  and 
distant  relation,  has  the  original  of  a  poetical  invitation,  ad- 
dressed from  his  grandfather  to  my  relative,  from  which  a  few 
lines  in  the  text  are  imitated.  They  are  dated,  as  the  epistle 
In  the  text,  from  Mertonn-hoase,  the  seat  of  the  Harden  fam- 

'*  With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air. 
Free  of  anxiety  and  care. 
Come  hither,  Cbristmaa-day,  and  dina : 
We'll  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  easy  mirth  with  thoughts  divtne. 
We  Christians  think  it  holiday. 
On  it  no  sin  to  feast  or  play ; 
Oihen.  in  spite,  may  fast  and  pray. 
No  snpecstition  in  the  use 
Ow  anoastoia  made  of  a  gooaa ; 


*  fr«w  Lofd  Polwarth. 

allks  old  g«Btl«iu«n  was  aa  inUnats  of  this  oelsbrstod  fsalos. 
rfthelMsKariof  KsUls,who  wasdsssmdsd  oa  ths 


By 


Why  may  not  we,  as  well  as  they. 
Be  innocently  blithe  that  day. 
On  goose  or  pie,  on  wine  or  ale, 
And  scorn  enthusiastic  zeal  ? — 
Pray  come,  and  welcome,  or  plague  rott 
Vour  friend  and  landlord,  Waiter  Scott. 

"  Mr.  Walter  Scott^  I^sanden,** 

The  venerable  old  gentleman,  to  whom  the  lines  are  addi 
ed,  was  the  younger  brother  of  William  Scott  of  Raeboin. 
Being  the  cadet  of  a  cadet  of  tlie  Harden  family,  he  had  rery 
little  to  lose;  yet  Ka  contrived  to  lose  the  small  property  ha 
had,  by  engaging  in  the  civil  wan  and  intrigues  of  the  boose 
of  Stuart.  His  veneration  lor  the  exiled  family  was  so  great, 
that  he  swore  he  would  not  shave  his  beard  till  they  were  re- 
stored :  a  mark  of  attachment,  which,  I  suppose,  had  been 
common  during  Cromweirs  usurpation ;  for,  in  Cowley*s 
"  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,"  one  drunken  cavalier  upbraids 
another,  that,  when  he  was  not  able  to  aflbrd  to  pay  a  barber, 
he  afl^ected  to  "  wear  a  beard  for  the  King."  I  siocwely  hope 
this  was  not  absolutely  the  original  reason  of  my  ancestor's 
beard  ;  which,  as  appears  from  a  portrait  in  the  posseseioo  of 
Sir  Heiuy  Hay  Macrlongal,  Bart.,  and  another  painted  for  the 
famous  Dr.  Pitcaim,*  was  a  beaid  of  a  most  dignified  and 
venerable  appearance. 


NoTBiQ. 


The  Spirit**  Blasted  Tree.— -P.  130. 

I  am  permitted  to  illunrate  this  passage,  by  inserting  **  Cm. 
bren  yr  Eilyll,  or  the  Spirit's  Blasted  Tree,"  a  legendary  tale, 
by  the  Reverend  George  Warrington  : — 

"  The  event,  on  which  this  tale  is  founded,  is  preserved  by 
tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Vanghans  of  Hengwyrt ;  nor  ia 
it  entirely  tost,  even  among  the  common  people,  who  still 
point  out  this  onk  to  the  passenger.  The  enmity  between  the 
two  Welsh  chieftains,  Howel  Sele,  and  Owen  Glendwr,  was 
extreme,  and  marked  by  vile  treachery  in  the  one,  and  fero- 
cious cruelty  in  tlie  other.*  The  story  is  somewhat  changed 
and  fioftened.  as  more  favorable  to  the  character  of  the  two 
chiefs,  and  as  better  answering  Uie  pnrpoae  of  poetry,  by  ad- 
mitting the  passion  of  pity,  and  a  greater  degree  of  sentiment 
in  tiie  description,  ^ovne  trace  of  Howel  Sele's  mansion  was 
to  be  seen  a  few  yean  ago,  and  may  perhaps  be  still  visible,  in 
the  park  of  Nannan,  now  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Vaughaa, 
Baronet,  in  tlie  wild  and  romantic  tracks  of  Merionetluhire. 
The  abbey  mentioned  passes  under  two  namca,  Vener  and 
Cymmer.    The  former  is  retained,  aa  more  geneislly  used. 

THE  SPIRIT'S  BLASTED  TREE. 

Ceubren  yr  Eliytl 

*'  Through  Nannan's  Chase,  as  Howel  paa'd, 
A  chief  esteem'd  both  brave  and  kind, 
Far  distant  borne,  the  stag-hounds'  cry 
Came  murmuring  on  tiie  hollow  wind. 

"  Starting,  he  bent  an  eager  ear, — 

How  should  the  sounds  return  again  f 
His  hounds  lay  wearied  from  the  chaaa, 
And  all  at  home  his  hunter  train. 

'*  Then  sodden  anger  flashed  his  eye. 
And  deep  revenge  he  vow'd  to  takt 
On  that  bold  man  who  dared  to  force 
His  red-deer  from  the  fomt  brake 
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••  Unhappj  Chief!  wonid  naught  avail, 
No  Mgru  impress  thy,  heart  with  fear, 
Thy  lady'i  darli  mysterioiu  (IrBam, 
Thy  warning  from  the  hoary  seer  1 

*'  'Twas  now  November's  cheerless  hour. 
Which  dronching  rain  and  clouds  defar* 
Dreary  bleak  Robell's  tract  appeor'd. 
And  dull  and  dank  each  valley's  spao* 

*  Three  ravent  gave  the  note  of  death, 

As  through  mid-air  they  wing'd  Uieir  way ; 
Tben  o'er  his  head,  in  npid  flight, 

They  croak, — they  icent  their  destined  prey. 

"  Loud  o'er  the  weir  the  hoane  flood  fell. 
And  dash'd  the  foaming  spray  on  high ; 
The  west  wind  bent  the  forest  tops, 
And  angry  frowu'd  the  evening  sky. 

••  ni-omenM  bird  !  as  legends  say, 

Who  hast  the  wondroas  power  to  know, 
While  healtli  fills  higli  the  throbbing  veins. 
The  rated  hoar  when  blood  must  flow. 

"  A  stranger  pnss'd  Ltanelltid's  boum^ 
His  dark-gray  steed  with  sweat  besprent. 
Which,  wearied  with  the  lengtheu'd  way. 
Could  scarcely  gain  the  hill's  ascent. 

**  Blinded  by  rage,  alone  he  pass'd, 
Nor  sooght  his  ready  vassals'  aid : 
Bat  what  his  fate  lay  long  unknown. 
For  many  an  anxiooa  year  delay'd. 

<*  The  portal  reach'd,— the  iron  bell 

Loud  sounded  round  the  outward  wall ; 
Quick  sprang  the  warder  to  the  gate, 
To  know  what  meant  the  clam'roos  eaU 

**  A  peasant  nark'd  his  angry  eye. 

He  saw  him  reach  the  lake's  dark  boune, 
He  saw  him  near  a  Blasted  Oak, 
Bat  never  from  that  hoar  retam. 

** '  O  !  lead  me  to  your  lady  soon : 
Say,— it  is  my  sad  lot  to  tell. 
To  clear  the  fate  of  that  brave  knight, 
She  long  has  proved  she  loved  so  well 

**  Three  days  pass'd  o'er,  no  tidings  came ; — 
Where  should  the  Chief  his  steps  delay  T 
With  wild  alarm  the  servanu  ran. 
Yet  knew  not  where  to  point  their  way. 

"  Then,  as  he  crom'd  the  spacious  hall. 
The  menials  look  sorpriM  and  fear ; 
Still  o'er  his  harp  old  Modred  hnng. 
And  touch'd  the  notes  for  grief 'a  worn  Mr. 

**  His  vunls  ranged  the  mountain's  height, 
Tlie  covert  clof«,  the  wide-spread  plain ; 
But  all  in  vain  their  eager  search, 
They  ne'er  must  see  their  lord  again. 

"  The  lady  sat  amidst  her  train ; 

A  mellow'd  sorrow  mark'd  her  look: 
Then,  asking  what  his  miwion  meant, 
The  graceful  stranger  sigh'd  and  spoke  :— 

**  Yet  Fancy,  in  a  thonaand  shapes, 

Bore  to  tiis  home  the  Chief  onoe  more : 
6ome  saw  him  on  high  Moal's  top. 
Some  saw  him  on  the  winding  shore. 

"  '  0  could  I  spread  one  ray  of  hope. 

One  moment  raise  thy  soul  from  woe. 
Gladly  my  tongue  would  tell  its  tale. 
My  words  at  ease  nnfetter'd  flow  1 

-'  With  wonder  fraught  the  tale  went  round. 
Amazement  chain' d  the  hearer's  tongoe: 
Bach  peasant  felt  his  own  sad  loss, 
YeC  fondly  o'er  the  story  hnng. 

** '  Now,  lady,  give  attention  due, 
The  story  claims  thy  full  belief: 
E'en  in  the  worst  events  of  life, 
Suspense  removed  is  some  relief. 

*«  Oft  by  the  moon's  pale  shadowy  light. 
His  aged  nane  and  steward  gray 
Would  lean  to  eatoh  the  storied  sonnda, 
Or  naik  the  flitting  spirit  stray. 

"  *  Tbongh  worn  by  care,  see  Madoc  here. 

Great  Glyndwr's  friend,  thy  kindred's  foe  : 
Ah,  let  his  name  no  anger  raise. 
For  now  that  mighty  Chief  lies  low. 

**  Pale  lights  on  Cader's  rocks  were  seen, 
And  midnight  voices  heard  to  moan ; 
"Twas  even  said  the  Blasted  Oak, 
Coavnlaave,  heaved  a  hollow  groan : 

*'  *  E'en  from  the  day,  when,  chain'd  by  fate, 
By  wizard's  dream,  or  potent  spell, 
Luigering  from  sad  Salopia's  field 
'Reft  of  Ai«  aid  the  Perey  fell ;~ 

••  And  to  this  day  the  peasant  itill. 

With  cautious  fear,  avoids  the  ground  : 
lo  each  wild  branch  a  spectre  sees. 
And  trembles  at  each  riaang  sound. 

**  <  E'en  from  that  day  misfortune  atill. 
As  if  for  violated  faith, 
Pursued  him  with  unwearied  step ; 
Vindictive  still  for  Hotspur's  death. 

*'  Ten  annual  suns  had  held  their  course, 
In  aammer's  smile,  or  winter  storm ; 
The  lady  shed  the  widow'd  tear, 
Aa  oft  she  tiaced  hia  manly  fonn. 

*<  *  Vaaquish'd  at  length,  the  Glyndwr  fled, 

Where  winds  the  Wye  her  deviou  flood ; 
To  find  a  casual  shelter  thera. 
In  some  lone  cot,  or  dewrt  wood. 

Yet  «1]  to  dope  her  heart  would  eliaf 
Aa  o'er  the  mind  iUnsions  play, — 

Of  travel  fond,  perhaps  her  lord 
To  diaUot  laada  had  steer'd  hb  wav. 

1 

«i  <  Clothed  in  a  ahepheid's  humble  guise. 
He  gain'd  by  toil  his  scanty  bread ; 
He  who  had  Cambria's  sceptre  borne 
And  her  brave  sons  to  glory  led  f 
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*' '  To  praaiT  extreme,  and  grief, 

The  Chieruin  fell  a  lingering  prey » 
I  beard  hu  last  few  faltering  words, 
Saoh  aa  with  pain  I  now  oonrey. 

«'  <  To  8el«'s  Md  widow  beor  the  tale, 
Nor  let  oor  hofrid  leeret  leet ; 
GiTe  bat  his  coiw  to  sacred  earth, 
Then  maj  my  parting  eonl  be  bleat'^ 

** '  Dim  wax'd  the  ejre  that  ilereely  ehone, 

And  faint  tlie  tongue  that  proodly  ipoke. 
And  weak  that  arm,  still  raised  to  me, 
Which  ofl  had  dealt  the  mortal  stroke. 

*' '  How  could  T  then  his  mandate  heart 
Or  how  his  last  behest  obey  t 
A  rebel  deem'd,  with  him  1  fled  ; 
With  him  I  shnnn'd  the  light  of  day. 

" '  Proscribed  by  Henry's  hostile  rage. 
My  country  lost,  despoiPd  my  land. 
Desperate,  I  fled  my  native  soil. 
And  fought  on  Syria's  distant  stvand. 

'* '  Oh,  had  thy  long-lamented  lord 

The  holy  cross  and  banner  view'd, 
Died  in  the  sacred  cause  1  who  fell 
Sad  victim  of  a  private  fend  1 


** '  Led  by  the  ardor  of  the  chi 

Far  distant  from  hu  own  domain, 
From  when  Gaithmaelan  spreads  her  shadei 
The  Olyndwr  sought  the  opening  plain. 

"  *  With  head  aloft  and  antlen  wide, 

A  red  back  roused  then  cross'd  in  view : 
Stung  with  the  right,  and  wild  with  rage, 
Swift  from  the  wood  fierce  Uowel  flew. 

*  *  With  bitter  taunt  and  keen  reproach, 

He,  all  impetnoas,  pour'd  bis  rage ; 
Reviled  the  Chief,  as  weak  in  arms, 
And  bade  him  loud  the  battle  wage. 

*' '  Glyndwr  for  once  reatiain*d  his  sword. 
And,  still  averse,  the  fight  delays; 
But  softened  words,  like  oil  to  fire, 
Made  anger  more  intensely  blaia. 

••  *  They  fought ;  and  donbtfbl  long  the  fray  ' 
The  Glyndwr  gave  the  fatal  wound  1 
Still  mournful  must  my  tale  proceed. 
And  its  last  act  all  dreadful  sound. 

*'  *  How  could  we  hope  for  wish'd  retreat. 
His  eager  vassals  ranging  wide, 
His  bloodhounds'  keen  sagacious  scent, 
O'er  many  a  trackless  mountain  tried. 

*  <  I  marfc'd  a  broad  and  Bleated  Oak, 

Scorch 'd  by  the  lightning's  livid  glaro 
Hollow  its  stem  from  bianch  to  root. 
And  all  its  shrivell'd  arms  wan  bara. 

*  *  De  this,  I  cried,  his  proper  gmve ! — 

(The  tliought  in  me  was  deadly  ala,) 
Alofl  we  raised  the  hapless  Chief, 
And  dropp'd  his  bleeding  corpse  within.' 


"  A  shriek  from  all  the  damsels  burst. 
That  pierced  the  Vaulted  roofs  below ; 
While  horror«tniek  the  Lady  stood, 
A  living  form  of  scolpcnied  woe. 

**  With  stupid  staro  and  vacant  gaze. 
Full  on  his  face  her  eyes  were  cast, 
Absorb'd  I— she  lost  her  present  grief. 
And  faintly  thought  of  things  long  past. 

"  Like  wild-fire  o'er  a  mossy  heath. 
The  rumor  through  the  hamlet  ran ; 
The  peasants  crowd  at  morning  dawn. 
To  hear  the  tale—behold  the 


**  He  led  them  near  the  Blasted  Oak, 

Then,  conscious,  from  the  scene  withdrew : 
The  peasants  work  with  trembling  haste, 
And  lav  the  whiten'd  bones  to  view  I — 
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Back  they  reooil'd !— the  right  hand  still. 
Contracted,  grasp'd  a  rusty  sword  ; 

Which  ent  in  many  a  battle  gleam 'd. 
And  proudly  deek'd  their  slaoghter'd  kad. 


"  They  bore  the  corse  to  Vener's  shrine,        ^ 
With  holy  ritM  and  prayen  addren'd ; 
Nine  white-robed  monks  the  last  dirge  sanf  , 
And  gave  the  angry  spirit  rest." 


Note  4  H. 


Tke  Hifhlanier 

WUl^  0j»  a  Friday  m«m,  lo*k  pale^ 
If  oak' d  to  Ullafairf  to/e."— P.  13D. 

The  Daoine  ahi\  or  Men  of  Peace^  of  the  Scottish  Higa 
landers,  rather  resemble  tile  Bcaodinavian  Dun-gar  than  the 
English  Fairies.  Noiwithstandiog  their  name^  tiiry  are,  ii 
not  absolutely  malerolent,  at  least  peevish,  discontented,  and 
apt  to  do  mischief  on  slight  provocation.  The  belief  of  tbeii 
existence  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  Highlanders,  who  think 
they  are  particularly  offended  at  mortals  who  talk  of  them, 
who  wear  their  favorite  color,  green,  or  in  any  respect  interfere 
with  their  affairs.  This  is  especially  to  be  avoided  on  Fridny, 
when,  whether  aa  dedicated  to  Venns,  with  whom,  in  Ger> 
many,  this  snbtenaneous  people  are  held  neariy  connected,  or 
for  a  more  solemn  reason,  they  are  more  active,  and  possessed 
of  greater  power.  Some  curious  paiticvlars  concerning  the 
popular  superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Graham's  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Perthshiro. 


Kan4L 
7^  <ei0«r»  tf  F^wteJUuMmt. — ^P.  139. 

The  journal  of  the  friend  to  whom  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the 
Poem  is  inscribed,  farnisbed  me  with  the  following  account  of 
a  striking  sn]>erBtition. 

"Passed  the  pretty  little  village  of  Franeh«mont  (near 
Spaw),  with  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Connta 
of  that  name.  The  road  leads  through  many  delightful  valea 
on  a  rising  ground ;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  stands 
the  ancient  castle,  now  the  subject  of  many  supeistitioua 
legends.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  neighboring  peasantry, 
thnt  the  last  Baron  of  Franch6mont  deposited,  in  one  of  tho 
vaults  of  the  castle,  a  ponderous  cheat,  containinf  an  faia 
mense  treasure  in  gold  and  silver,  which,  by  some  magie  ^pM, 
waa  intrusted  to  the  can  of  the  Devil,  who  is  constantly  foaad 
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■tthf  «a  the  ehet  in  the  shape  of  e  haotnnan.  Any  one 
•tbeelOHMe  eoooi^h  to  toooh  the  chert  m  inrtantly  wized 
vhh  the  pebj.  Upon  one  ooeaaioDt  a  prieal  of  noted  piety 
w  brought  to  the  vanlt :  he  need  all  the  arts  of  exorcism  to 
pwaerfe  his  infernal  majesty  to  Tacate  his  seat,  hot  in  vain ; 
the  hennaoan  remained  immovable.  At  last,  moved  by  the 
■  of  the  priest,  he  told  him  that  he  would  agree  to 
the  chat,  if  the  exorciser  woald  sign  his  name  with 
bigod.  Bot  the  priest  understood  his  meaning,  and  refused, 
as  by  that  act  lie  woald  have  delivered  over  his  soni  to  the 
DeviL  Yet  if  anybody  can  discover  the  mystic  words  used 
by  the  pcfBoa  who  deposited  the  treasure,  and  pronounce 
then,  the  fiend  mast  instantly  decamp.  I  had  many  stories 
of  a  rfsilw  natnie  from  a  peasant,  who  had  himself  seen  the 
Wril  in  the  abape  of  a  great  eat." 


KOTE4K. 

Tke  verg  /ersi  of  HUda  /atr, 
Hovering  upon  ike  emuty  axTy 
And  anUling  on  her  votariu'  proffor. — P.  141. 

**  I  shall  only  produce  one  instance  more  of  the  great  ven- 

ciatioa  paid  to  Lady  Hilda,  which  still  prevails  even  in  these 

ov  days :  aad  that  is,  the  constant  opinion  that  she  rendered, 

■aid  adn  rendcn,  hanelf  visible,  on  some  occasions,  in  the 

Abbey  of  Stzeanshalh  or  Whitby,  where  she  so  long  resided. 

At  a  paxticBlar  time  of  the  year  (vis.  in  the  sammer  months), 

Bl  tea  or  eleven  iu  the  forenoon,  the  sonbeamn  fall  in  the 

of  the  northern  part  of  the  cboir ;  and  'tis  then  that  the 

I,  who  stand  on  the  west  side  of  Whitby  churchyard, 

m  as  juet  to  see  the  most  northeriy  part  of  the  abbey  pass  the 

Mrtfc  end  of  Whitby  eharch,  imagine  they  perceive,  in  one 

•f  the  highest  windows  there,  the  resemblaooa  of  a  woman 

anmyed  in  a  shroud.    Though  we  are  certain  this  is  only  a 

icAecooD  caused  by  the  splendor  of  the  sunbeams,  yet  faoM 

fcports  it,  and  it  is  constantly  believed  among  the  vulgar,  to 

be  as  appearance  of  Lady  Hilda  in  her  shroud,  or  rather  in  a 

glarifiad  state ;  before  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  the  Papbts, 

avcB  in  tfaea^oor  days,  offer  up  their  prayers  with  as  much 

■eel  and  devotion  as  before  any  other  image  of  their  mort 

fcinL*'— Charlton's  Histoiy  of  fTkitbyj  p.  33. 


Notb4  L. 


the  kngo  and  oitoeping'  brand 

t  o/yere,  m  baulefroff 

*»  limb*  to  okrtd  avay, 


Siofot 

Aa  iBoodrknifo  topo  tke  eapUng  oprof. — ^P.  143. 

Eari  <^  Angus  had  strength  and  penonal  activity  cor- 
pfeponding  to  his  courage.  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  favorite 
if  JaaMM  IV.,  having  spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  Earl  met  him 
vkile  hawfciiq^,  and,  compelling  him  to  single  combat,  at  one 
U#ir  cat  asunder  his  thighbone,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
I  at  flf«  be  eonld  obtain  James's  pardon  for  this  slaughter, 
AagiBs  was  obliged  to  yieU  his  eastle  of  Hermitage,  in  ax- 
i.Aafe  fitr  that  of  Bothwell,  which  was  some  diminution  to 
be  fkmily  greatness.  The  sword  with  which  he  struck  so 
MS'arkabte  a  blow,  was  presented  by  his  descendant  James, 
laH  of  Morton,  afterwards  Begent  of  Scotland,  to  Lord  Lin- 
esBw  of  the  Bjries,  when  he  defied  Bothwell  to  single  combat 
B  Oarfaerry  HQl.  See  Introduction  to  the  Minetreley  of  tMs 
'C0ttiok  Border. 


Notk4M. 

Jhtd  kopeat  than  konee  nnaemthed  to  got 

Kat  hySt.  Bride  of  BotkmeU,  no  / 

C>  drmtabridgOy  groome  /~  fTAat,  Wfardar,  ha  f 

Jjtt  tJkeportenUiefoU,^?.  144. 
33 


This  ebullition  of  violenee  in  the  potent  Earl  of  Angus  h 
not  without  its  example  in  the  real  history  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  whose  chieftains  poweescd  the  ferocity,  with  the 
heroic  virtues  of  a  savage  state.  The  most  curions  instance 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Maclellan,  Tutor  of  Bombay,  who, 
having  refused  to  acknowledge  the  preeminence  claimed  by 
Douglas  over  the  gentlemen  and  Barons  of  Galloway,  was 
seixed  and  imprisoned  by  the  E!ari,  in  his  castle  of  the  ThrievBi 
on  the  borders  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Sir  Patrick  Gray, 
commander  of  King  James  the  r^econd's  guard,  was  uncle  to 
the  Tutor  of  Bombay,  and  obtained  from  the  King  a  "  sw^Mt 
letter  of  supplication,"  praying  the  Earl  li  deliver  hi.)  prisoner 
into  Gray's  hand.  When  Sir  Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle, 
he  was  received  with  all  the  honor  due  to  a  favorite  oer- 
vant  of  the  King's  household ;  but  while  he  was  at  dinner, 
the  Eart,  who  suspected  his  errand,  oanse<i  his  prisoner  tu  be 
led  forth  and  beheaded.  After  dinner.  Sir  Patrick  presented 
the  King's  letter  to  the  Earl,  who  received  it  with  great  afleo* 
tation  of  reverence  ;  **  and  took  him  by  tlie  hand,  and  led  him 
forth  to  the  green,  where  the  gentleman  was  lying  dead,  and 
showed  him  the  manner,  and  said,  *  Sir  Patrick,  yon  are  come 
a  little  too  late ;  yonder  is  your  sister's  son  lying,  but  he  wants 
the  head  :  take  his  body,  and  do  with  it  what  yon  will.' — Sir 
Patrick  answered  again,  with  a  sore  heart,  and  said,  *My 
lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his  head,  dispone  upon  the 
body  as  ye  please ;'  and  with  that  called  for  his  hone,  and 
leaped  thereon  ;  and  when  he  was  on  horseback,  he  said  to 
the  Earl  on  this  manner,  "My  lord,  if  1  live  you  shall  be 
rewarded  for  your  labors  that  yon  have  used  at  this  time 
aooording  to  your  demerits.' 

'*  At  this  saying  the  Earl  was  highly  offended,  md  cried  for 
horse.  Sir  Patrick,  seeing  the  Earl's  fury,  spunred  his  horse, 
but  he  was  ehased  near  Edmbnigh  era  they  lefl  him ;  and  had 
it  not  been  his  lad  horse  was  so  tried  and  good,  he  bad  boM 
taken."— PiTSCOTTii's  Hietory^  p.  30. 


Noib4N. 


A  Utter  forged  ! — Saint  Jude  to  epeedj 
Did  ever  knigkt  aafomi  •  dead  I—?,  144. 

Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  Eari's  astonishment, 
and  consider  the  crime  as  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the 
period,  I  have  to  remind  him  of  the  numerous  forgeries  (partly 
executed  by  a  female  assistant)  devised  by  Robert  of  Artois, 
to  forward  his  suit  against  the  Countess  Matilda ;  which,  being 
detected,  occasioned  his  flight  into  England,  and  proved  tht 
remote  cause  of  Edward  the  Thbd's  memorable  wan  io 
France.  John  Harding,  also,  was  expressly  hired  by  Edward 
VI.  to  forge  such  documents  as  might  appear  to  establish  the 
claim  of  fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by  the  English  monarohs. 


Note  4  0. 
Itennel'a  eonvenl. — P.  145. 

This  was  a  Cistertian  house  of  religion,  now  almost  entire  y 
demolished.    Lennel  Honse  is  now  the  residence  of  my  venei 
able  friend,  Patrick  Brydone,  Esquire,  so  well  known  in  the 
literary  wwld.i    It  is  sitn^ed  near  Coldstream,  almost  opposite 
to  Comhill,  and  oonioqoently  very  near  to  Flodden  Fi^. 


Note  4  P. 

Tmiaa  bridge.— F.  145. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Floddaa* 
Bnney's  haad-quartera  were  at  Barmoor  Wood,  and  King 

1  First  Edition.— Mr.  Brydons  has  bssn  msny  yesis  dssil .    18U. 
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scorrs  poetical  works. 


Jamet  held  on  inacofl«ble  poaidon  on  the  ridge  of  Floddan-hill, 
one  of  the  iHt  and  lowest  eminenoee  detached  from  the  ridge 
of  Cheviot.  The  Till,  a  deep  and  ilow  river,  winded  between 
the  armies.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  September^  1513, 
Bnirey  marched  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  orossed  the 
Till,  with  hit  van  and  artillery,  at  TwtKl-bridge,  nigh  where 
that  river  joins  the  Tweed,  his  reai^aaid  oolnmn  passing 
abont  a  mile  higher,  by  a  ford.  This  movement  had  the 
doable  eflfeot  of  placing  his  army  between  King  James  and  his 
sappUes  from  Scotland,  and  of  striking  the  Scottish  monarch 
with  surprise,  as  he  seems  to  have  relied  on  th«  depth  of  the 
river  in  his  fronts  Bat  as  the  passage,  both  over  the  bridge 
and  thioogh  the  ford,  was  difficult  and  slow,  it  seems  possible 
that  the  English  might  have  been  attaoked  to  great  advantage 
while  stmggling  with  these  natanl  obsiaolet.  I  know  not  if 
we  are  to  impute  James's  forbearance  to  want  of  military  skill, 
or  to  the  romantic  declaration  which  Pitscottie  puis  in  his 
mouth,  "  that  he  was  determined  to  have  his  enemies  before 
him  on  a  plain  field,"  and  therefore  would  safTer  no  intemip- 
tion  to  be  given,  even  by  artillery,  to  their  pawing  the  river. 

The  ancient  bridge  of  Twisd,  by  which  the  English  crossed 
the  Till,  is  still  standing  beneath  Twiiel  Castle,  a  splendid  pile 
of  Grothic  architecture,  as  now  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francis  Blake, 
Bart.,  whose  extensive  plantations  have  so  much  improved  the 
oountry  around.  The  glen  is  romantic  and  delightful,  with 
steep  banks  on  each  side,  covered  with  copse,  particularly  with 
hawthorn.  Beneath  a  tall  rock,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  ptonUful 
fonntain,  called  Su  Helen's  WeU. 


Nora  4  Q. 

ffenes  might  tkeff  see  the  full  arraf 
Of  either  hoet,  fer  deadly  fray.— P.  147. 

The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  fall  account  of  the  battle 
of  Flodden ;  but,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  to- 
mance,  1  beg  to  remind  him,  that  when  the  English  army,  by 
their  skilful  countermsrch,  were  fairly  plaoed  between  King 
James  and  his  own  country,  the  Scottish  monarch  resolved  to 
fight ;  and,  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  deecended  from  the  ridge 
of  Flodden  to  secure  the  neighboring  eminence  of  Brankstone, 
on  which  that  village  is  built.  Thus  the  two  armies  met,  almost 
without  seeing  each  other,  when,  according  to  the  old  poem  of 
"  Flodden  Field," 

'*  The  Bnglish  line  stretoh'd  east  and  vrestf 
And  wuthward  wen  their  faces  set ; 
The  Scottish  northward  prondly  prest. 
And  manfolly  their  foes  they  met." 

The  English  army  advanced  In  four  divisions.  On  the  right, 
which  first  engaged,  were  the  sons  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely, 
Thomas  Howard,  the  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund, 
the  Knight  Marshal  of  the  army.  Their  divisions  wen  sepa- 
rated irom  each  other ;  but,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund,  his 
brother's  battalion  was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own.  The 
eentfe  was  commanded  by  Surrey  in  person ;  the  left  wing  by 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  with  the  men  of  Lancashire,  and  of  the 
lalatinate  of  Chester.  Lord  Daores,  with  a  laige  body  of 
hone,  formed  a  reserve.  When  the  smoke,  which  the  wind 
had  driven  between  the  armies,  was  somewhat  dispened,  they 
perceived  the  Scots,  who  had  moved  down  the  hill  in  a  similar 
Older  of  battle,  and  in  deep  sUenoe.*     The  Earls  of  Huntley 


1  **  ttitqueU  XteoMoi*  dteemdimU  la  moHtaignt  <n  tenm  ordnt  m 
la  wtanitr*  fits  marthmt  Ue  AUtmatm  mm  parltrt  m  faira  tMcun 
knril."— GeisUe  of  the  bsttk,  Pmtartoa^e  Hi»tor^  jlppmdUt^  vol.  U. 
p.46». 

t "  In  IBIO,  ss  Sir  Csnwby  Hsggerstom'i  workmen  wers  digging  la 
Fkddsn  Fl«ld,  they  esme  to  a  pit  filled  with  hnnun  bonee,  And  which 
SsesMd  of  great  extent ;  bat,  shrined  st  the  tAghX,  they  Jmmedistely  fflled 
np  the  esesvatiflii,  sad  proceeded  no  isrther. 

"la  ttll,  Mr.  Gray  of  MilUdd  HiU  ftNoid,  nssr  the  tneesof  aasaeiMit 


and  of  Home  ooausaadcd  their  lafl  wiag,  and  cfaaiyd  flii 
Edmund  Howard  with  such  sDooess  as  entisely  to  defeat  his 
part  of  the  English  light  wing.  Sir  Edmund's  baoaer  was 
beaten  down,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  hii 
brother's  division.  The  Admiral,  however,  eiood  finn ;  and 
Daen  advancing  to  his  support  with  the  reserve  of  cavaliy 
probably  between  the  interval  of  the  divisions  eommaaded  by 
the  tnotheis  Howard,  appeals  to  have  liept  the  victom  ia 
efieotoal  check.  Home's  men,  chiefly  Bordeiers,  begat.  •• 
pillage  the  baggage  of  both  armies ;  and  their  leader  is  biaodea 
by  the  Scottish  historians  with*  negligence  or  treachery.  Oa 
the  other  band,  Huntley,  on  whom  they  bestow  many  obco> 
miams,  is  said  by  the  English  historians  to  have  left  the  fieH 
after  the  first  chaige.  Meanwhile  the  Admiial.  whose  flank 
these  chiefs  ought  to  have  attacked,  availed  himself  o4'  their 
inactivity,  and  pushed  forward  against  anoUier  large  divirioa 
of  the  Scottish  army  in  his  front,  headed  by  the  Earls  ol 
Crawford  and  Montrose,  both  of  whom  wen  sJain,  and  their 
foross  routed.  On  the  lefk,  the  success  of  liw  English  was  y«i 
mora  decisive ;  for  the  Scottish  fight  wing,  oonsbting  of  aA* 
disciplined  Highlanders,  eommaaded  by  Lennox  and  Axgyle, 
was  anablo  to  sostain  the  chaige  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  and 
especially  the  seveie  execation  of  the  Lancasfain  arohem. 
The  King  and  Snney,  who  commanded  the  respective  oeotns 
of  their  armies,  were  meanwhile  engaged  ia  close  and  duhieos 
oooffict.  James,  sniroonded  by  the  flower  of  his  kingdom,  and 
impatient  of  the  galling  dischaige  of  anows,  supported  also  by 
his  reserve  under  Bothwell,  chaiged  with  such  fury,  that  th« 
standard  of  Surrey  was  in  danger.  At  that  critical  momeoC, 
Stanley,  who  had  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish,  panood 
his  career  of  victory,  and  arrived  on  the  right  flank,  and  in  the 
rear  of  James's  division,  which,  throwing  itself  into  a  cirdo. 
dispnied  the  battle  till  night  came  on.  Sairey  then  diew 
back  bis  forces ;  for  the  Scottish  centre  not  liaving  been 
broken,  and  their  lofl  wing  being  victori-jus,  he  yet  doubled 
the  event  of  the  field.  The  Scotrish  army,  however,  felt  their 
lorn,  and  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  fan  disorder,  befbro 
dawn.  They  lost,  perhaps,  from  eight  to  ten  thoosand  mea ; 
but  that  included  the  very  prime  of  their  nobility,  genlry,  and 
even  clergy.  Scarce  a  family  of  eminence  but  has  an  ancestor 
killed  at  Flodden  ;  and  thero  is  no  province  in  Scotland,  even 
at  this  day,  where  the  battle  is  mentioned  without  a  seneatioa 
of  tenor  and  sorrow.  The  English  lost  also  a  great  number  of 
men,  perhaps  within  one^ird  of  the  vanquished,  kt  they 
were  of  inferior  note. — See  the  only  distinct  detail  of  the  Field 
of  Flodden  in  Pinkistoh^s  History,  Book  xL ;  ail  fonaer 
aooonnu  being  fall  of  Umiden  and  inoonsistenoy. 

The  spot  from  which  Clara  views  the  battle  moat  he  aap> 
posed  to  have  been  on  a  hillock  commanding  the  rear  of  the 
English  right  wing,  which  was  defeated,  aiMi  in  whioh  aanfliei 
Marmimi  is  supposed  to  have  fallen.* 


Nor4R. 

Bria»  7\instMtt,  etainlese  tmigkt.^F.  149. 

Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  called  in  the  romantic  language  of  the 
time,  Tunstall  the  Undefiled,  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen 
of  rank  slain  at  Flodden.  He  figures  in  the  andent  English 
poem,  to  which  I  may  safely  refer  my  readeis ;  as  an  edition, 
wito  full  explanatory  notes,  has  been  published  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Weber.    Tunstall,  perhaps,  derived  his  epithet  of 


enesnpmeat,  s  short  distaacs  firem  Flodden  Hill,  •  tonnhis,  wbl^  ee  te- 
Booving,  exhibited  s  very  eingalsr  Mpvlchie.  In  the  eeetie,  •  large 
was  femd,  bot  ia  s  thoussad  pieces.  It  hsd  either  been  broken  to 
by  the  stones  ikllingapoB  it  when  difgiog,  or  hsd  gone  te  pieces  ca  the  aA* 
miMion  of  the  sir.  This  nrn  wss  •urroonded  by  •  nnatber  of  eelle  fca»<< 
of  8st  etonet,  in  the  ahspe  of  gnree,  bat  too  moaJl  to  lioM  the  body  ia  ite 
natarsl  state.  These  sepolchml  receoee  oootsioed  nothing  cvrept  a.ihe«t 
or  dnst  of  the  sum  kind  «•  that  ia  the  vn."—Sjfku*  l,eeal  Mtemdf  it 
/oUSto,  18tt),  VOL  U.  pp.  M  sad  101. 


wni^t»d  fiom  ha  wbhe  iraior  ftod  fanwer,  the  Utter  beanof 
a  white  eoek,  about  to  crow«  as  well  as  tVom  hu  nuitaiiwd  loy- 
al^ aad  knightly  fahh.  Uia  place  of  residence  was  Thurtand 
GkMk 


RetkU»$  oflife^  he  desperaU  fought, 

AmdfeU  «»  Flodde%  plain  ; 
Jind  tatU  is  death  his  tmtty  brandy 
Firm  elench*d  loithin  his  manly  kand^ 
Besecwa'd  th»  monarch  siain.—?.  151 


be  ao  donbt  that  King  James  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Floddsfl.  He  was  killed*  says  the  conous  French  Gazette, 
vidiiB  a  laac«*B  l«iigth  of  the  Earl  of  Bnrrey  ;  and  the  same 
•eeoont  adds,  that  none  of  his  division  were  made  prisoners, 
ttoogh  many  were  killed  ;  a  circnmstance  that  testifies  the  des- 
fastien  ef  their  resietanoe.  The  Scottish  historians  recoi«l 
Bsay  of  the  idle  reports  whioh  passed  among  the  wlgar  of 
tfccir  day.  Home  was  acensed,  by  the  popniar  voice,  not  only 
eTltiUBg  to  sapport  the  King,  bat  even  ol*  having  carried  him 
eat  ef  the  6eld,  and  mnrdered  him.  And  this  tale  was  revived 
la  ay  leaemliranee,  by  an  nnanthenticateJ  story  of  a  skeleton, 
viapped  in  a  baU'e  hide,  and  sarronnded  with  an  iron  chain, 
■id  to  have  been  foand  in  the  well  of  Home  Castle ;  for 
vhtch  eo  inqniry,  1  conid  never  find  any  b«ttcr  authority  than 
the  sexton  of  tho  parish  having  said,  that,  if  the  weii  were 
tUned  eat,  he  wanid  not  be  surprised  at  such  a  discovery. 
Hone  was  the  chaoaberiain  of  the  King,  and  his  prime  favor- 
itr ;  be  bad  mneh  to  lose  (in  faet  did  lose  all)  In  consoqnencs 
•fiasKs's  death,  and  nothing  earthly  to  gain  by  that  event: 
bat  the  nocal,  or  iaaetivitj  of  tlie  ail  wtjif  which  he  com- 


manded, after  defeating  8ir  Edmnnd  Howard,  and  even  the 
circumstance  of  bis  returning  nnhnrt,  and  loaded  witli  spoil, 
from  so  fatal  a  conflict,  rendered  the  propagation  of  any  ctalnnw 
ny  against  him  ea^  and  acceptable.  Other  reports  gave  a  still 
move  romantic  turn  to  the  King's  fate,  and  averred  tliat  James, 
weary  of  greatness  after  the  carnage  among  hu  nobles,  had  gone 
on  a  pilgrimage,  to  merit  absolution  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  the  breach  of  bis  oath  of  amity  to  Henry.  In  particnlar, 
it  was  objecietl  to  the  English,  tiiat  they  conid  never  show  the 
token  of  the  iron  belt ;  which,  however,  he  was  likely  enough 
to  have  laid  aside  on  the  day  of  battle,  as  encumbering  his  oer- 
eonal  exertions.  They  prodaoe  a  better  evidenoe.  the  monarch's 
sword  and  dagger,  which  are  still  preserved  in  tJie  Herald's 
College  in  London.  Btowe  has  recorded  a  degrailing  story  of 
the  disgrace  with  which  the  remains  of  the  anfortunate  mon- 
arch were  treated  in  his  time.  An  unhewn  colnmn  marks  the 
spot  where  James  fell,  still  ealled  the  King's  Stone. 


Note  4  T. 


The  fair  cathedral  stormed  mnd  took.—?.  151. 

This  storm  of  Lichfield  eathedml,  which  had  been  gam 
soned  on  the  put  of  the  King,  took  place  in  the  Great  Civil 
War.  Lord  Brook,  who,  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded  the 
assailants,  was  shot  with  a  musket-ball  through  the  visor  of 
his  helmet.  The  royalists  remarked,  that  he  was  killed  by  a 
shot  fined  from  >t.  Ciiad's  cathedral,  and  upon  St.  Chad's  £iay, 
and  received  his  death-wound  in  the  very  eye  with  wliiuli,  he 
had  said,  he  hoped  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  liUg> 
land.  Ths  magnificent  church  in  question  suffered  crt-elly 
upon  this,  and  otlier  oooasioos ;  the  principal  spire  being  miiiad 
by  tlM  fin  of  tlM 


ail)c  Cabs  of  tl)c  Cake: 


A  POEM,  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1880. 

After  the  success  of  "  Mannion,'*  I  felt  inclined 
to  exclaim  with  Ulysses  in  the  **  Odyssey" — 

Ouroc  ni¥  i^  itBXof  idarot  iKTtrO^tirrat, 

N9v  avTt  oKoirbv  SWov.  Odyi.  ^.  1.  5. 

**  One  ▼entorout  game  my  hand  haa  won  lo-day — 
AnoUier,  gallaau,  yet  remaiiut  U)  play." 

The  ancient  manners,  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  aboriginal  race  by  whom  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  were  inhabited,  had  always  appeared  to 
me  peculiarly  adapted  to  poetry.  The  change  in 
their  manners,  too,  had  taken  place  almost  within 
my  own  time,  or  at  least  I  had  learned  many  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  ancient  state  of  the  High- 
lands  from  the  old  men  of  the  last  generation.  I 
had  always  thought  the  old  Scottish  Gael  highly 
adapted  for  poetical  compositioa  The  feuds  and 
political  dissensions,  which,  half  a  century  earlier, 
would  have  rendered  the  richer  and  wealthier  part 
of  the  kingdom  indisposed  to  countenance  a  poem, 
the  scene  of  wliich  was  laid  in  the  Highlands,  were 
now  simk  in  the  generous  compassion  which  the 
English,  more  than  any  other  nation,  feci  for  the 
misfortunes  of  an  honorable  foe.  The  Poems  of 
Ossian  had,  by  their  popularity,  sufficiently  shown, 
that  if  writings  on  Highhmd  subjects  were  qual- 
ified to  uitcrest  the  reader,  mere  national  preju- 
dices were,  in  the  present  day,  very  unlikely  to 
interfere  with  their  Buecese. 

I  had  also  read  a  great  deal,  seen  much,  and 
heard  more,  of  that  romantic  country ,  where  I  wajs 
jn  the  habit  of  spending  some  time  every  autumn ; 
and  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine  was  connected 
with  the  recollection  of  many  a  dear  friend  and 

1  "  Theiie  Highland  viaitf  were  repeated  almost  every  ram- 
ner  for  several  incceMive  yean,  and  perhaps  even  the  first  of 
hem  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  hi*  professional  basi- 
nesB.  At  aU  events,  it  was  to  his  allotted  taalc  of  enforcing  the 
azeention  of  a  legal  instrament  against  some  Maclarens,  lefraoto- 
ry  tenaikts  of  Stewart  of  Appin,  brother>in-law  to  Invemahyle, 
that  Soott  owed  bis  introdaction  to  the  scenery  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  '  An  escort  of  a  seigeant  and  six  men,'  he  says, 
*was  obtained  from  a  Highland  pq^ment  lying  in  Stirling; 
and  the  anthor,  then  a  writer's  apprentice,  equivalent  to  the 
honorable  situation  of  an  attorney's  clerk,  was  invested  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  expedition,  with  directions  to  see 
that  the  messenger  discharged  his  duty  folly,  and  that  the  gal- 
lant seigeant  did  not  OLoeed  his  part  by  oomoittiag  violence 
or  plnndar.    And  thus  it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  the 


merry  expedition  of  former  days.*  This  poem,  the 
action  of  wliich  lay  among  scenes  so  beautiful,  und 
so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  recollection,  was  a  la- 
bor of  love ;  and  it  was  no  less  so  to  recall  the 
manners  and  incidents  introduced.  The  frequent 
custom  of  James  IV..  and  particularly  of  James  V., 
to  walk  tlu-ough  their  kingdom  in  disguise,  afford- 
ed me  the  hint  of  an  incident,  which  never  fails  to 
be  interesting,  if  managed  with  the  slightest  ad- 
dress or  dexterity. 

I  may  now  confess,  however,  that  the  employ- 
ment, though  attended  with  great  pleasure,  was 
not  without  its  doubts  and  anxieties.  A  lady,  to 
whom  I  was  nearly  relatijd,  and  with  whom  I  lived, 
during  her  whole  life,  on  the  most  brotherly  terms 
of  affection,  was  residing  with  me  at  the  time  when 
the  work  was  in  progress,  and  used  to  ask  me,  what 
I  could  possibly  do  to  rise  so  early  in  the  morning 
(that  happening  to  be  the  most  convenient  time  to 
me  for  composition).  At  last  I  told  her  the  sub- 
ject of  my  meditations ;  and  I  can  never  forget  the 
anxiety  and  affection  expressed  in  her  reply.  **  Do 
not  be  so  raah,**  she  said,  "  my  dearest  cousin.*  Yon 
are  already  popular — more  so,  perhaps,  than  yoa 
yourself  will  believe,  or  than  even  I,  or  other  par- 
tial friends,  can  fairly  allow  to  your  merit  You 
stand  high — do  not  rashly  attempt  to  climb  higher, 
and  incur  the  risk  of  a  fall ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  a 
fiivorite  will  not  be  permitted  even  t-o  stumble 
with  impunity."  I  replied  to  this  affectionate  ez- 
pustulation  ic  the  words  of  Montrose^ 

"  He  eitlier  fean  his  fate  too  niQoh, 
Or  hb  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  tonob 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all."* 

anthor  first  entered  the  romantic  seenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  of 
which  he  may  perhaps  say  he  haa  somewhat  eiteaded  tba 
reputation,  riding  in  all  the  dignity  of  danger,  with  a  front 
and  rear  guard,  and  loaded  anna.'  " — X^fe  ofStott,  vol.  L 
p.  193. 

s  "  The  lady  with  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  held  this  conver- 
sation was,  no  doubt,  his  aunt.  Miss  Christian  Rath«>ford ; 
there  was  no  other  female  relati<Mi  dead  when  tliis  Inirodactioa 
was  written,  whom  I  can  suppose  him  to  have  consulted  on 
litefurr  qupstions.  Lady  Capulet,  on  seeing  the  corpse  of 
Tybalt,  exclaims, — 

'  Tybalt,  my  cousin  I  oh  my  brother's  child  !"* 

LocKHART,  voL  iii.  p.  251. 

*  Lines  in  praise  of  womm. — Wishart's  JUcmeirs  af  JVaia- 
Crete,  p.  4Sn. 
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If  I  fiul,"  I  said,  for  the  dialogue  is  strong  iq 
y  recollection,  "  it  is  a  sign  tliat  I  ought  never  to 
tfSLTe  succeeded,  and  I  will  write  prose  for  life : 
you  shall  see  no  change  in  mj  temper,  nor  will  I 
eat  A  amgie  meal  the  worse.    But  if  I  succeed, 

*■  Up  with  the  bonnie  oloe  bonnet, 
The  diik,  kod  the  leather,  and  a*  I'  " 

Afterwards,  I  showed  my  affectionate  sM  anx- 
Icnis  critic  the  first  canto  of  the  poem,  which  rec- 
onciled her  to  mj  imprudence.  Nevertheless, 
althotigh  I  answered  thus  confidcntljr,  with  the 
obt^tinacy  often  said  to  be  proper  to  those  who  bear 
mj  sumiime,  I  acknowledge  that  my  confidence 
"was  oon^fdderably  shaken  by  the  warning  of  her 
excellent  taste  and  unbiased  friendship.  Nor  was 
I  much  comforted  by  her  retractation  of  the  un- 
iavoriible  judgment,  when  I  recollected  how  likely 
a  natural  partiality  was  to  effect  thiit  change  of 
opinion.  In  such  cases,  affection  rises  like  a  light 
on  tlie  canvas,  improves  any  favorable  tints  which 
it  formerly  exhibited,  and  throws  its  defects  into 
the  ^Iiade. 

I  remember  that  about  the  same  time  a  friend 
Btarted  in  to  "  hecze  up  my  hope/'  like  the  "  sports- 
man with  his  cutty  gun,"  in  the  old  song.  He  was 
bred  a  farmer,  but  a  man  of  powerful  understand- 
ing, natural  good  ta.stc,  and  warm  poetical  feeling, 
perfectly  competent  to  supply  the  wants  of  an 
imperfect  or  irregular  education.  He  was  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  field-sports,  which  we  often  pur- 
cced  together. 

As  thU  friend  happened  to  dine  with  me  at 
Ashe*i^tiel  one  day,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  read- 
s' to  him  the  first  canto  of  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  the  poem 
was  likely  to  produce  upon  a  person  who  was  but 
loo  favorable  a  representative  of  readers  at  large. 
It  is,  uf  course,  to  be  supposed  that  I  determined 
rather  to  guide  my  opinion  by  what  my  friend 
might  appear  to  feel,  than  by  what  he  might  think 
fit  to  say.  His  reception  of  my  recitation,  or  pre- 
lectioQ,  wae  rather  singular.  Ho  placed  Ills  hand 
Bcrosa  his  brow,  and  listened  with  great  attention 
through  the  whole  account  of  the  stag-hunt,  till 
the  dogs  threw  themselves  into  the  lake  to  follow 
their  master,  who  embarks  with  Ellen  Douglas. 
He  then  started  up  with  a  sudden  exclamation, 

1  The  Jolly  B^spr,  attributed  to  Kin;  Jamee  V.--Hkrd's 
CoUtKtion,  1779. 

s  *'  I  believe  the  thiewd  critic  here  tntrodaced  wai  the  poet*a 
excellent  coodn,  Chariei  Scott,  now  hiird  ol  Knowe-wath. 
The  Mory  of  the  Itiih  poedllion'a  trot  he  owed  to  Mr.  Moore." 
^Life  of  SeoU,  vol.  iii.  p.  S». 

*  **  Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  who  was  then  a  young  man  in  train- 
iBf  for  hb  profemoQ  in  £dinbDi]gb,  retains  a  strong  impranMon 
•f  tJae  interest  which  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  excited  tliere  for 
two  or  three  months  before  it  was  on  tJte  oounter.  '  James 
Bsllantvoe,*  he  says, '  read  the  cantos  from  time  to  time  to 


struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  declared,  in  a 
voice  of  censure  calculated  for  the  occasion,  tliat 
the  dogs  must  have  been  totally  ruined  by  being 
permitted  to  take  the  water  after  such  a  severe 
diase.  I  own  I  was  much  encouraged  by  the  spe- 
cies of  revery  which  had  possessed  so  zealou«  a 
follower  of  the  sports  of  the  ancient  Nimrod,  who 
had  been  completely  surprised  out  of  all  doubts 
of  tlie  reality  of  the  tale.  Another  of  his  remarks 
gave  me  less  pleasure.  He  detected  the  identity 
of  the  King  with  the  wandering  knight,  Fitz-James, 
when  he  winds  his  bugle  to  summon  his  attendants. 
He  WHS  probably  thinking  of  the  lively,  but  some- 
what licentious,  old  ballad,  in  which  the  denoue 
ment  of  a  royal  intrigue  takes  place  as  follows : 

"  He  took  a  bugle  frae  iiis  side, 

He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill, 
And  four-and-twenty  belted  Icnighti 

Came  sliipping  ower  the  bill . 
Tiien  he  tooli  out  a  Utile  luifa, 

Let  a*  hia  dnddiea  fa', 
And  lie  was  the  brawest  gentleman 

That  was  amang  them  a*. 

And  we'll  go  no  more  a-roving,"  Jici 

This  discovery,  as  Mr.  Pepys  says  of  the  rent  in 
his  camlet  cloak,  was  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  troubled 
me ;  and  I  was  at  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  efface 
any  murks  by  which  I  thought  my  secret  could  be 
traced  before  the  conclusion,  when  I  relied  on  it 
with  tJie  same  hope  of  producing  effect,  with  which 
the  Irish  postboy  is  said  to  reserve  a  "  trot  for  the 
avenue.""  * 

I  took  uncommon  pains  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  tlie  local  circumstances  of  tliis  story.  I  recol- 
lect, in  particular,  that  to  ascertain  whether  I  was 
telling  a  probable  tale,  I  went  into  Perthshire,  to 
see  whether  King  James  could  actually  have  rid- 
den from  the  banks  of  Loch  Yennachar  to  Stirling 
Castle  within  the  time  supposed  in  the  Poem,  and 
had  the  pleasure  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  quite 
practicable. 

After  a  considerable  delay, "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  appeared  in  May,  1810 ;  and  its  success  was 
certamly  so  extraordinary  as  to  induce  me  for  the 
moment  to  conclude  that  I  had  at  last  fixed  a  nail 
in  the  proverbially  inconstant  wheel  of  Fortune, 
whose  stability  in  behalf  of  an  individual  who  Irnd 
so  boldlv  ooiu'ted  her  favors  for  three  successive 
times,  had  not  as  yet  been  shaken.'    I  had  at 

select  coteries,  as  they  adTanoed  at  press.  Common  fame  was 
load  in  their  favor ;  a  great  poem  was  on  all  hands  anticipa- 
ted. I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  ail  the  author's  works  was 
ever  looked  for  with  more  intense  'anxiety,  or  that  any  one  of 
them  excited  a  more  extraordinary  sensation  when  it  did  ap* 
pear.  The  whole  country  rang  witli  the  praises  of  the  poet-- 
crowds  set  olTto  view  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  till  then 
comparatively  unknown  ;  and  as  the  book  came  out  just  before 
the  aeason  for  excursions,  every  house  and  inn  in  that  neigh- 
borhood was  crammed  with  a  constant  succession  of  visiton. 
It  is  a  well-Bsoertaioed  fact,  that  from  the  date  of  the  pabliea- 
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fcained,  perhaps,  that  degree  of  public  reputation 
At  which  prudence,  or  certainly  timidity,  would 
have  made  a  halt,  and  discontinued  efforts  by 
which  I  was  far  more  likely  to  diminish  my  fame 
than  to  incretoe  it.  But  as  tlie  celebrated  John 
Wilkes  is  said  to  have  explained  to  liis  late  Ma- 
jesty, that  he  himself,  amid  his  full  tide  of  popu- 
larity, was  never  a  Wilkite,  so  I  can,  with  honest 
tnitli,  exculpate  myself  from  having  been  at  any 
time  a  partisan  of  my  own  poetry,  even  when  it 
was  in  the  highest  fashion  with  tiie  million.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  that  I  was  either  so  un- 
grateful, or  so  superabundantly  candid,  as  to  de- 
spise or  scorn  the  value  of  those  whose  voice  had 
elevated  me  so  much  higher  tlum  my  own  opinion 
told  me  I  deserved.  I  felt,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  grateful  to  the  public,  as  receiving  that  from 
partiality  to  me,  which  I  could  not  have  claimed 
from  merit ;  and  I  endeavored  to  deserve  the  par- 
tiality, by  contiouing  such  exertions  as  I  was  ca- 
pable of  for  their  amusement. 

It  may  be  that  I  did  not,  in  this  continued  course 
of  scribbling,  consult  either  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic or  my  owa  But  the  former  had  effectual  means 
of  defending  themselves,  and  could,  by  their  cold- 
ness, sufficiently  cl)eck  any  approach  to  intrusion ; 
and  for  myself^  I  had  now  for  several  years  dedi- 
cated my  hours  so  much  to  literary  labor,  that  I 
should  have  felt  difficulty  in  employing  myself 
otherwise ;  and  so,  like  Dogberry,  I  generously 
bestowed  all  my  tediousness  on  the  public,  com- 
forting myself  with  the  reflection,  tliat  if  posterity 
should  think  me  undeserving  of  the  favor  with 
which  I  was  regarded  by  my  contemporaries, 
"  they  could  not  but  say  I  had  the  crown,"  and  had 
snjoyed  for  a  time  that  popularity  which  is  so 
much  coveted. 

I  conceived,  however,  that  I  held  the  distinguish- 
ed situation  I  had  obtained,  however  unworthily, 
rather  like  the  champion  of  pugilism,'  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  always  ready  to  show  proofs  of  my 
skill,  than  m  the  manner  of  the  champion  of  cliiv- 
alry,  who  performs  liis  duties  only  on  rare  and  sol- 

tion  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  post-hone  duty  ia  Scotland 
me  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  and  indeeti  it  continoed  to  do 
■o  regularly  for  a  number  of  yean,  the  author's  ineoeeding 
workii  keeping  up  the  enthniiaam  foronracenery  which  he  had 
thus  oriii^inally  created.' 

"  [  owe  to  the  same  correspondent  the  following  details : — 
'The  quarto  edition  of  SOoO  copies  disappeared  instantly,  and 
xrusi  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  by  four  editions 
In  octavo,  viz.  one  of  3000,  a  second  of  3250,  and  a  third  and 
a  fourth  each  of  0000  copies ;  thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
mouUis,  tlie  extraordinary  number  of  90,000  copies  were  die* 
posed  of.  In  the  next  year  (18X1)  there  was  another  edition  of 
JOOd ;  there  was  one  of  3000  in  1814 ;  another  of  2000  in  1815 ; 
9De  ot  2IU00  again  in  1819 ;  and  two,  making  between  them  , 


emn  oocasions.  I  was  in  any  caae  conadooa  that  I 
could  not  long  bold  a  situation  which  the  caprice, 
ratlier  than  the  judgment,  of  the  public,  bad  be- 
stowed upon  me,  and  preferred  beuig  deprived  ox 
my  precedence  by  some  more  worthy  rival,  to 
sinking  into  contempt  for  my  indolence,  and  losing 
my  reputation  by  what  Scottish  lawyers  call  the 
negative  protcription.  Accordingly,  those  who 
choose  to  look  at  the  Introduction  to  Rokeby,  in  the 
present  edition,  wiU  be  able  to  tnce  the  steps  by 
which  I  declined  as  a  poet  to  figure  as  a  novelist ; 
as  the  ballad  says.  Queen  Eleanor  sunk  at  Cliaring- 
Cross  to  rise  again  at  Queenhithe. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  tliat,  during  my 
short  pre-eminence  of  popularity,  I  faithfully  ob- 
served tlie  rules  of  moderation  which  I  had  re- 
solved to  follow  before  I  began  my  coiu'se  as  a 
man  of  lettera  If  a  man  is  determined  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world,  he  is  as  sure  to  encounter  abuse 
and  ridicule,  as  he  who  gallops  furiously  through  a 
village,  must  reckon  on  being  followed  by  the  curs 
in  full  cry.  Experienced  persons  know,  that  in 
stretching  to  flog  the  latter,  the  rider  is  very  apt 
to  cjitch  a  bad  fall ;  nor  is  an  attempt  to  chastise  a 
malignant  critic  attended  with  less  danger  to  tlie 
autlior.  On  this  principle,  I  let  parody,  burlesque, 
and  squibs,  find  their  own  level ;  and  while  the 
latter  hissed  most  fiercely,  I  was  cautious  never  to 
catch  them  up,  as  scliool-boys  do,  to  throw  tliem 
back  against  the  naughty  boy  who  fired  them  off^ 
wisely  remembering  that  they  are,  in  such  cases, 
apt  to  explode  in  the  handling.  Let  me  add,  that 
my  reign*  (since  Byron  has  so  called  it)  was  mark- 
ed by  some  instances  of  good-nature  as  weU  as  pa- 
tience. I  never  refused  a  literary  person  of  merit 
such  services  in  smoothing  his  way  to  the  public  aa 
were  in  my  power;  and  I  had  the  advantage, 
rather  an  unconunon  one  with  om*  irritable  race, 
to  enjoy  general  favor,  without  incurring  perma- 
nent ill-will,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  among  any 
of  mv  contemporaries. 

W.S. 

ABBOTTSFoaD,  April,  1880. 

25Q0,<Bppeared  in  1R35.  Since  which  time  the  Lady  of  tbs 
Lake,  in  collective  editions  of  his  poetrjr,  and  in  separate  hsaea, 
mutt  have  oironlated  to  the  extent  of  at  laaat  S0,000  oopim 
more.  So  that,  down  to  the  month  of  Jnly,  1836,  the  legiti- 
mate sale  in  Great  Britain  has  been  not  lea  than  SO,00t 
copies.'  *'—Lift  ofSeatt,  vol.  iu.  p.  848. 

1  "  [n  twice  five  yean  the  *  greatest  living  poet,' 
Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 
Is  call'd  on  to  support  hia  claim,  or  show  it. 
Although  'tis  an  imaginaiy  thing,"  ttc. 

Do»  Juan,  oaato  zi.  it.  55. 

t  "  Bur  WaltMT  i«ig&M  before  me,"  ke. 

Don  Jmcn,  caaUi  zL  at.  87. 
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TO   TBB 


MOST    NOBLX 


JOHN   JAMES  MARQUIS  OF  ABERCORN, 

dte,  aSCm  dbCm 

THIS    PORIC'    18    IK80BIBED    BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ARGUMENT. 


The  Scene  of  the  foUawing  Poem  is  laid  chiefly  in  the  Viciniti/  of  Loch  Katrine^  in  the  Western  Higk 
UruU  of  Perthshire,  The  time  of  Action  itielndes  Six  Days,  and  the  transactiofts  of  each  Day  occup% 
•  Canto.* 


I  PnUbfaed  bj  John  BaH&ntyne  ft  Co.  in  4to.,  with  en- 
jnmvwi  fioiUMpMce  of  Buon't  portrait  of  Soott,  JCS  9i. 
May.  1810. 

a  **  Never,  we  think,  has  the  analogy  between  poetry  and 
paiotia;  been  more  ttiikin^ly  ezeoipliiied  than  in  ihe  writinp 
of  Mr.  ScotU  He  lee*  every  thing  with  a  painter's  eye.  What- 
ever be  repsesenu  has  a  character  of  iodividnality,  and  is 
drawn  with  an  accaiacy  and  nunnteness  of  discrimination, 
which  we  are  not  accastomed  to  expect  from  verbal  deecription. 
Much  of  this,  no  doobt,  is  the  result  of  fenins ;  for  ihere  is  a 
'laick  and  oomprebensive  power  of  discemroent,  an  intensity 
sad  keenncaa  of  observation,  an  almost  intuitive  Kl*n<*>  which 
•atnre  atone  can  give,  and  by  means  of  which  her  favorites  ate 
enabled  to  discover  characteristic  differences^  where  the  eye  of 
dslnew  sees  nothing  bat  nniformity  ;  bnt  nomething  also  most 
be  referred  to  discipline  and  exercise.  The  liveliest  fancy  can 
eoly  eall  forth  those  images  which  are  already  stored  op  in  the 
Bcaiory  ;  and  ail  that  invention  oan  do  is  to  unite  these  into 
BOW  combinations,  which  mnst  appear  confused  and  ill-defined, 
if  tlM  impressions  originally  received  by  the  senses  were  deficient 
la  fCreogth  and  distinctnem.  It  is  because  Mr.  Scott  usually 
ddioeataa  those  objects  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar, 
that  his  t«Mich  is  so  easy,  conect,  and  animated.  The  rocks, 
tlw  rarines,  and  the  torrents,  which  he  exhibits,  are  not  theiro- 
poftct  aketehes  of  a  harried  traveler,  bnt  the  finished  stadias 
af  a  isajdmr  aitisi,  deliberately  drawn  from  different  points  of 
has  its  true  shape  and  position ;  it  is  a  portrait ;  it 
by  which  tlw  spectator  is  invited  to  examine  the 
of  tiie  resemblanoe.    The  figures  which  are  oom- 

witb  the  huidseape  are  pamted  with  the  same  fidelity. 
Like  those  of  Salvator  Rosa,  they  are  perfectly  appropriate  to 
the  apec  on  which  they  stand.  The  boldnev  of  feature,  the 
lighCaeas  and  compactness  of  form,  the  wildness  of  air,  and  tlie 
eardeae  ease  of  attitude  of  thew  mountaineers,  are  as  congenial 
to  their  nadve  Highlands,  as  the  birch  and  the  pbe  which 
iaifccn  their  gleaa,  the  sedge  wUek  IHiiges  dieir  takes,  or  the 

wUeh  WBvea  over  their  moon.'* — Qaortsr/f  RevinOf 

IBiO. 
**Jlki  homnble  to  Mr.  Scott's  genins  that  be  has  been  able 
the  pafalic  so  deeply  with  this  third  prMRntmont  vi 


the  same  chivalrous  scenes ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  thai 
both  his  glory  and  our  gratification  would  have  been  greater, 
if  lie  had  changed  his  hand  mora  completely,  and  actually  given 
us  a  true  Ccliic  story,  with  all  iu  drapery  and  accompanimenti 
in  a  corres|M>nding  style  of  decoration  Such^a  subject,  we 
am  persuaded,  hat*  very  greai  capabilities,  and  only  wants  to  be 
introduced  to  public  notice  by  snch  a  hand  as  Mr.  Svott's,  to 
make  a  still  more  powerful  impression  than  he  has  already  ef- 
fected by  the  resurrection  of  the  tales  of  romance.  There  are 
few  penions,  we  bHieve,  of  any  degree  of  poetical  "osoeptibitity, 
who  have  wandered  among  the  seclude<i  vaticyH  of  the  Higli- 
lands,  and  contemplated  the  singular  people  by  whom  they  are 
still  tenanted — with  their  love  of  mnsio  and  of  song — their  hardy 
and  irregular  life,  so  unlike  the  unvarying  toils  of  the  Saxon 
mechanic — their  devotion  to  their  chiefs — their  wild  and  loft; 
traditions — their  national  enthnsiaiim — the  melancholy  grand- 
eur of  the  scenes  they  inhabit — and  the  mul(iplie<l  superstitions 
which  still  linger  among  them— without  feeling,  that  there  is 
no  existing  people  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  poetry, 
or  so  capable  of  f'urnbhiog  tiie  oocaaion  of  new  and  striking  in- 
ventions. 

**  fVe  are  pertuaded^  that  if  Mr.  SettVa  powerfid  and 
creative  genius  were  to  be  tamed  in  good  earnest  to  sack  a 
rabjeet,  eometking  might  be  produced  atUl  mere  tm^es^ses 
and  original  than  even  tkie  age  hoe  yet  witnesced.*^ — Jef- 
PRBT,  Edinburgh  Reviev,  No.  xvi.  for  1810. 

"  The  subject  of  The  Lady  m  a  common  Highland  irruption, 
bnt  at  a  point  where  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lowlands  affbrda 
the  best  contrast  of  manner^^wbere  the  scenery  affords  the  no- 
blest subject  of  description — and  where  the  wild  clan  is  so  near 
to  the  Court,  that  their  robberies  can  be  connected  with  the 
romantic  adventures  of  a  disguised  king,  an  exiled  lord,  and  a 
high-born  beauty.  The  whole  narrative  is  verr  fine.  There 
are  not  so  many  splendid  passages  for  quotation  as  in  the  two 
former  poems.  Thh  may  indeed  silence  the  objections  of  the 
critics,  bnt  I  doubt  whether  it  will  promote  the  popularity  of 
the  poem.  It  has  nothing  so  good  as  tlie  Address  to  Sootlamt 
or  the  Death  of  Marmion.'*— Macxirto0B,  in  his  ZHary 
1811,  ««s  his  Ufe,  vol.  ii.  p.  8S. 

*'  The  Lay,  if  I  may  vantiiM  to  state  the  oread  now  eM» 
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OABTO  I 


Sl)e  £alrs  of  tl)e  Ukt. 


OANTO  riROT. 


H  VRP  of  the  North !  that  mouldering  long  hast  hung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  FiUan's 
spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung,* 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Muffling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

0  minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring, 

StiU  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  I 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon,       * 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festive  crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud* 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  liigh  1 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd ; 

For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Ki;ighthood's  dauntless  deed,  and  Beauty's 
matcliless  eye. 

0  wake  once  more  I  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  Ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; 
0  wake  once  more  I  though  scarce  my  skill  com- 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay : 
Iliough  harsh  and  fumt,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  imworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain, 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  liigher  at  its  sway, 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  toucb'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more  1  Enchantress,  wake  again  I 


The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Olenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But,  when  the  sun  hia  beacon  red 


Ushad,  M.  1  vhoald  say,  fenonlly  oonilderad  as  tb«  nuMt  natn- 
ral  and  original,  Mannion  u  the  mort  poiirerfol  and  aplendid, 
the  Lady  ul'  the  Lake  as  the  meet  intcmtinf ,  romantic,  pictttr- 
■iqae,  and  gnoefnl  of  hit  great  poenu."— Locks  art,  voL 
ttt.  p.  S56. 
1  MS. — **  And  en  the  fitfvl  bieeKe  thy  nnmben  flnog. 
Till  enviooe  ivy,  with  her  verdant  ring. 
Mantled  and  moflled  each  melodioM  etrinf  ,— 
O  mutrd  Harp,  flUl  naat  thine  aeeeal*  sleep  V* 


Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlieh^s  head, 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy  bay- 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way,* 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  hora 

n. 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms !  the  foeman  storm  the  waU," 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snuff'd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen'd  to  the  cry, 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appoar'd, 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  dear'dp 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

ni 

Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack , 
Rock,  gleu,  and  cavern,  paid  them  badk ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
Tlie  awaken'd  mountain  gave  respoase. 
A  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 
With  liark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew.* 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe, 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high, 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  its  fiiiling  din 
Retum'd  from  cavern,  clifi^  and  linn, 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  stUl, 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hilL 

IV. 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  silvan  war 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 


s  MS.—"  At  each  aoconlnif  pause  thov  ipokesi  alood 
Thine  ardent  sympathy." 

s  MS. — "  The  bloodhound's  notes  of  heavy  bass 
Resounded  hoarsely  up  the  pass.'* 

*  Ben  vwriicb,  a  mountain  compiebended  in  the  cluster  of  tJi^ 
Qrampiaiis,  at  the  bead  of  the  valley  of  the  Garry,  a  livci 
whieb  springs  from  its  base.  It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  3330  (ess 
ab«v«  the  level  of  the  sea. 


CAXTOI. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 
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And  roused  the  cavern,  where  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old  ;^ 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 
High  in  his  pathway  hong  the  sun,* 
And  many  a  gallant^  stayed  perforce, 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  fialtering  horse ; 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer, 
Scarce  half  the  lesseniz^  pack  was  near; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain's  side 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Wl^ere  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  pondered  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  far  Lochard*  or  Aberfoyle*. 
Bnt  nearer  was  the  eopaewood  gray, 
Teat  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Benvenue. 
Fresh  vigor  with  the  hope  retum'd,' 


'  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

s  **  AboQt  a  mile  to  the  wcftwaid  of  the  inn  of  Aberfoyle, 
Lecbsrd  open*  to  the  view.  A  few  handred  yards  to  the  east 
•fit.  the  Avendow,  which  had  just  iwaed  from  the  lake,  tnm- 
bla  its  waters  over  a  rofged  precipice  of  more  than  thirty  feet 
m  beif  bt,  forming,  in  the  rainy  leiiMn,  several  verf  magnificenf 
catwacta. 

*'  The  fiist  opening  of  the  lower  lake,  from  the  east,  ia  an- 
•ommonly  pictoreaqae.  Directing  the  ere  nearly  westward, 
Benlomond  raises  its  pyramidal  masi  in  the  background.  In 
Bfsaier  prospect,  yon  have  gentle  eminenres,  covered  with  oak 
and  bireh  to  the  very  sammit ;  the  ban  roek  sometimes  peep* 
n^  tbroogh  amongst  the  clamps.  Immediately  nnder  the  eye, 
the  lower  lake,  stretching  oat  ttom  narrow  beginnings  to  a 
bieadtfa  of  aboat  half  a  mile,  is  seen  in  full  proiipect.  On  the 
right,  the  banks  are  skirted  with  extensive  oak  woods  which 
sever  tlw  moontain  mora  than  half  way  np. 

"  Advaneing  to  the  westward,  the  view  of  the  lake  is  lost  for 
aboot  a  mile.  The  npper  lake,  which  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive,  b  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  stream  of  aboot  SOO 
yaidi  in  length.  The  most  advantageous  view  of  the  npper 
lake  prasents  itself  from  a  rising  gronnd  near  its  lower  extrem- 
ity, whese  a  footpath  strikes  off  to  the  south,  into  the  wood 
that  overhangs  this  connecting  stream.  Looking  westward, 
Benlofflond  is  seen  in  the  background,  rising,  at  the  distance  of 
■X  miles,  in  the  form  of  a  regnlar  cone,  its  sides  presenting  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  N.W.  and  8.E.  On  the  right  is  the  lofty 
moontain  of  Benogfarie,  mnning  west  towards  the  deep  vale  in 
which  Locheon  liee  concealed  from  the  eye.  In  the  foregronnd, 
Loehard  stretches  ont  to  the  west  In  the  fairest  prospect ;  its 
length  three  miles,  and  its  breadth  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  the 
ri^t,  it  is  skirted  with  woods ;  the  northen  and  western  ex- 
tiemitf  of  the  lake  is  diversified  with  meadows,  and  cora>fields, 
fann-boases.    On  the  left,  few  marks  of  coltivation  are  to 


**  Farther  on,  the  travellar  paaaaa  akmg  the  veige  of  the  lake 
aadar  a  ledge  of  roek,  fron  thirty  to  fiAy  feet  high ;  and,  standi- 
ng Immedlalely  under  this  roek,  towards  its  western  extremity, 
be  kw  a  doable  echo,  of  uioommoa  distSnotneaa.    Upon  pn- 
U 


With  flying  foot  the  heatli  he  spum'd. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chose. 

VL 

'Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Canibiis-more  ;^ 
What  reins  were  tighten'd  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air  f 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bochastle's  heath. 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, — * 
For  twice  that  day,  from  sliore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  fiir, 
That  reoch'd  the  l^Jce  of  Vemiadiar  ;* 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won,' 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

YIL 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal, 
That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel ; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboes'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  laboring  stag  strain'd  full  in  view, 


noandng.  with  a  firm  voice,  a  line  of  ten  syllables,  it  la  r» 
turned,  first  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ;  and  when  tha* 
is  finiKhed,  it  is  repeated  with  equal  distinctness  from  the  wooc 
on  the  ea#t.  The  day  mutt  be  perfectly  calm,  and  tlie  lake  as 
smooth  a»  ^\ku,  for  otherwije  no  human  voice  can  be  returned 
from  a  distance  of  at  leiut  a  quarter  of  a  mile." — 6raiiaM*0 
SkeUhet  of  Perthshire,  9il  edit.  p.  182,  &c. 

»  MS. — "  Fresh  vigor  with  ttie  thought  retnrnM, 

With  flying  hoof  the  heath  he  spnrn'd." 

4  Cantbua-moret  within  about  two  miles  of  Callender,  on  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Keltic,  a  tributary  of  the  Teith,  is  the  seat 
of  a  fkmily  of  the  name  of  Buchanan,  whom  the  Poet  in- 
qoently  visited  in  his  younger  days. 

•  Benledi  is  a  magnificent  mountain,  3009  feet  in  height, 
which  bounds  the  horizon  on  the  northwest  from  Callender. 
The  name,  according  to  Celtic  etymologists,  signifies  the  Moun- 
tain of  Ood. 

>  Two  mountain  streams — the  one  flowing  from  Looh  Voil, 
by  the  pass  of  Leny  ;  tlie  other  from  Loch  Katrine,  by  Loch 
Achray  and  Loch  Vennachar,  nnite  at  Callendtr;  and  the 
river  thus  formed  thenceforth  takes  the  name  of  Teith.  Hence 
the  deaignat^'on  of  the  territory  of  Menteith. 

T  "  Loch  Vennachar,  a  beantifal  expanse  of  water,  of  aboa' 
five  miles  in  length,  by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth."— Gra 
BAM. 

"  **  About  a  mile  above  Loch  Vennachar,  the  approach 
(from  the  east)  to  the  Briff^  or  Bridge  of  Turk  (the  scene 
of  the  death  of  a  wild-boar  famous  in  Cehio  tradition),  leads 
to  the  sammit  of  an  eminence,  where  tliere  bursts  upon  the 
traveller's  eye  a  sadden  and  wide  prospect  of  the  windings  o' 
the  river  that  issues  from  Loch  Achray,  with  that  sweet  lake 
itself  in  front ;  the  gently  rolling  river  pnnraes  its  serpentine 
conne  th^o^Igh  an  extensive  meadow ;  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Lake,  on  the  side  of  Aberfoyle,  is  situated  the  delightfnl  farm 
of  Achray,  the  level  field,  a  denomination  justly  due  to  it, 
when  considered  in  contrast  with  the  rugged  rocks  and  moun- 
tains which  surround  it.  From  this  eminence  are  to  bo  seen 
also,  on  the  riglit  hand,  the  entraaoe  to  Gleoflnlaa,  and  in  los 
distance  Ben  venae."-  •  OaAaAM. 
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To  pmniT  extreme,  and  grief, 
The  Chiefuin  fell  a  lingering  pmy ; 

I  beard  hi*  latt  few  faltering  words, 
Snoh  at  with  pain  I  now  oonvejr. 


*'  *  To  Belo'i  end  widow  bear  the  talo, 
Nor  let  oar  horrid  leerot  rcet  j 
Give  bat  his  cone  to  nered  earth, 
Theo  may  mj  parting  toal  be  bleat'^ 

"  '  Dim  wax'd  the  eye  that  fiereely  thone, 

And  faint  the  tongue  that  proudly  spoke, 
And  weak  that  arm,  still  raised  to  me. 
Which  oft  had  dealt  the  mortal  stroke. 

" '  How  could  I  then  his  mandate  bearl 
Or  how  his  last  behest  obey  1 
A  rebel  deem'd,  with  him  1  fled  ; 
With  him  I  shnnn'd  the  light  of  day. 

"  *  Fkoseribed  by  Henry's  hostile  rage, 
My  country  lost,  despoiPd  my  land. 
Desperate,  I  fled  my  native  soil. 
And  fought  on  Syria's  distant  atiud. 

'* '  Oh,  had  thy  long-lamented  lord 

The  holy  cross  and  banner  riew'd, 
Diod  in  the  sacred  cause  I  who  fell 
Sad  victim  of  a  private  fend  I 


**  *  Led  by  the  ardor  of  the  cht»«, 

Far  distant  from  bis  own  domain, 
From  where  Garthmaelan  spreads  her  shadea 
The  Olyndwr  sought  the  opening  plain. 

*«  *  With  head  aloft  and  antlen  wide, 

A  red  buck  roused  then  cross'd  in  view : 
Btung  with  the  iiight,  and  wild  with  rage. 
Swift  from  the  wood  fierce  Uowel  flew. 

*  *  With  bitter  taantand  keen  reproach, 
He,  all  impetuous,  ponr'd  his  rage ; 
Reviled  the  Chief,  as  weak  in  arms. 
And  bade  him  loud  the  battle  wage. 


<i  < 


Glyndwr  for  once  restiain'd  his  sword, 
And,  still  avene,  the  fight  delays; 

But  soften'd  words,  like  oil  to  firo, 
Made  anger  more  intensely  blaie. 


**  *  They  fought ;  and  doubtful  long  the  fVay ' 
The  Glyndwr  gave  the  fatal  wound  I 
Still  mournful  must  my  tale  proceed. 
And  its  last  act  all  dreadfnl  sound. 

" '  How  could  we  hope  for  wlsh*d  retreat. 
Bis  eager  vasMis  ranging  wide, 
His  bloo<Ihoands'  keen  sagacioos  scent. 
O'er  many  a  trackless  moantain  triad. 

< '  I  mark*d  a  broad  and  Blasted  Oak, 
Scoreh'd  by  the  lightning's  livid  glare 
Hollow  its  stem  from  branch  to  root. 
And  all  its  shriveU'd  arms 


* '  De  this,  I  cried,  hb  proper  grave  I — 
(The  thought  in  me  was  deadly  sin,) 
Aloft  we  raised  the  hapless  Chief, 
▲ad  dropp'd  hb  bleeding  corpes  within.' 


**  A  shriek  from  all  the  damsels  borrt. 
That  pierced  the  vaulted  roofs  below ; 
While  horroretmck  the  Lady  stood, 
A  liviog  form  of  soalptared  woe. 

"  With  stupid  stare  and  vacant  gaze. 
Full  on  his  faoe  her  eyes  were  cast, 
Absorb'd  I — she  losit  her  present  grief. 
And  faintly  thought  of  things  long  past. 

"  Like  wild-fire  o'er  a  mossy  heath. 
The  rumor  through  the  hamlet  ran ; 
The  peasants  crowd  at  morning  dawn. 
To  bear  the  tale— behold  the  man. 

'*  He  led  them  near  the  Blasted  Oak, 

Then,  conscious,  from  the  scene  withdrew 
The  peaHantfl  work  with  trembling  haste. 
And  lav  the  whiten'd  bones  to  view  I — 


«f 


Back  they  reeotl'd  !^tbe  right  hand  still. 
Contracted,  grasp'd  a  rusty  sword  ; 

Which  erst  in  many  a  battle  gleam'd. 
And  proudly  dedt'd  their  slaughter'd  lord. 


"  They  boro  the  com  to  Vener's  shrine,         ^ 
With  holy  rites  and  prayers  address'd ; 
Nine  white-robed  monks  the  last  dirge  sang. 
And  gave  the  angry  spirit  rest." 


Note4H. 


T»e  Highlander 

Wm^  on  a  Friday  vwm,  look  pale, 
Ifask'd  to  toll  afairf  tale.**—?.  139. 

The  Daoine  sAt',or  Men  of  Peace,  of  the  Scottish  Hign 
landen,  rather  resemble  the  Scandinavian  Ducrgar  than  tbc 
English  Fairies.  Not  withstanding  their  name,  they  aro,  U 
not  absolutely  malevolent,  at  least  peevuh,  discontented,  and 
apt  to  do  mischief  on  slight  provocation.  The  belief  of  tbdf 
existence  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  Highlanders,  who  think 
they  are  particulariy  ofibnded  at  mortals  who  talk  of  them, 
who  wear  their  favorite  color,  gieen,  or  in  any  respect  interfere 
with  their  affairs.  Thb  b  especially  to  be  avoided  on  Friday, 
when,  whether  as  dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whom,  in  6er> 
many,  thu  subiemneons  people  are  held  neariy  connected,  or 
for  a  more  solemn  reason,  they  are  more  active,  and  possessed 
of  greater  power.  Some  curious  particnlan  concerning  the 
popular  superstitions  of  the  liighlandera  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Graham's  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Perthshire. 


Notk4L 
The  toworo  of  F^nehimant.—V.  130. 

The  Journal  of  the  friend  to  whom  the  Fourth  Canto  of  tbo 
Poem  b  inscribed,  furnished  me  with  the  following  account  ol 
a  striking  suiieistition. 

"Passed  the  pretty  little  village  uf  Fnnch^mont  (near 
Spaw),  with  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Counta 
of  that  name.  The  road  leads  through  many  delightful  valea 
on  a  ruing  ground ;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  stands 
the  ancient  castle,  now  the  subject  of  many  superstitiona 
logends.  It  b  firmly  believed  by  the  neighboring  peasantiy, 
that  the  last  Baron  of  Franch6mont  deponited,  in  one  of  the 
vaults  of  the  castle,  a  ponderous  cheat,  containing  an  im 
mense  treasure  In  gold  and  silver,  which,  by  some  magic  spell, 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Devil,  who  b  oonataniljr  foan4 


APPENDIX  TO  MARMION. 
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•B  Uw  chest  in  cIm  shape  of  •  hnntsnaii.  Any  one 
>■•  enoofh  to  toeeh  the  chest  is  instantly  seized 
vHh  cbo  paby.  Upon  one  oecasiott,  a  prieel  of  noted  frfety 
was  btosglit  to  the  yanlt :  he  ued  all  the  arts  of  exorcism  to 
pecmadc  his  infernal  majesty  to  vacate  his  seat,  hot  in  vain ; 
tfao  hanisman  remained  immovable.  At  last,  moved  by  the 
of  the  priest,  be  told  him  that  he  would  agree  to 
the  chest,  if  the  ezorciser  would  sign  his  name  with 
But  the  priest  nnderrtood  his  meaning,  and  refused, 
that  act  lie  would  have  delivered  over  his  soul  to  the 
Yet  if  anybody  can  discover  the  mystic  words  used 
by  tbo  penoo  who  deposited  the  ireasune,  and  pronounce 
tiMaa,  the  fiend  must  instantly  decamp.  I  had  many  stories 
•f  a  ■nsilar  nature  from  a  peasant,  who  had  h'mself  seen  the 
Xfeova  IB  the  shape  of  a  great  eau" 


Mood. 
-by 

Devil. 


Note  4  K. 


Tie  verf  /ers*  e/  i/iida  favr^ 
H9v*rinf  up9n  the  eamny  rnVf 
And  smiling  on  her  v4ftarieM*  prager. — ^P.  141. 

**  I  shall  only  produce  one  Instance  more  of  the  great  vei^ 
aratkn  pmkd  to  Lady  Hilda,  which  still  prevails  even  in  these 
0«r  days ;  and  that  is,  the  constant  opinion  that  she  lendered, 
aad  atin  tendeiB,  heiself  visible,  on  some  occasions,  in  the 
Abbey  of  Streanshalh  or  Whitby,  where  she  so  long  resided. 
At  a  paiticalar  time  of  the  year  (vis.  In  the  summer  months), 
•t  tern  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  sunbeams  fall  in  the 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  choir ;  and  'tis  then  that  the 
who  stand  on  the  west  side  of  Whitby  churchyard, 
m  aa  just  to  see  the  most  noitheriy  part  of  the  abbey  pass  the 
Mith  end  of  Whitby  church,  imagine  thej  perceive,  in  one 
af  tbo  highest  windows  there,  the  resemblance  of  a  woman 
anajed  ia  a  shjond.  Though  we  ars  certain  this  is  only  a 
leflectioB  caused  by  the  splendor  of  the  sunbeams,  yet  fame 
icpona  it,  and  it  b  constantly  believed  among  the  vulgar,  to 
be  aa  appearance  of  Lady  Hilda  in  her  shroud,  or  rather  in  a 
ghnified  state ;  before  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  the  Papists, 
ev«B  fa  tfacs^our  days,  offer  up  their  prayeis  with  as  much 
seal  aad  devotion  as  before  any  other  image  of  their  most 
g|0Rfi«d  saint.*'— Chaeltor's  Hittory  of  frhitiy,  p.  33. 


Notk4I«. 


tko  kuf  and  oioeopinf  brand 

t  e/yere,  tii  UMltfrujfy 

*t  Umbo  to  skrod  awAf^ 


Wkieh 
HUfo 

Jlo  wood^aUfo  lopo  tko  oapUng  spray.— P.  143. 

The  Eari  of  Angus  had  strength  and  penonal  activity  ooi^ 
Rspooding  to  his  courage.  Spens  of  Kikpindie,  a  favorite 
of  James  IV.,  having  spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  Earl  met  him 
while  hawking,  and,  compelling  him  to  single  combat,  at  one 
U«w  cat  asunder  his  thighbone,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Bat  ere  ha  ooald  obtain  James's  pardon  for  this  slaughter, 
Aqgus  was  obliged  to  yield  his  castle  of  Hermitage,  in  ez- 
elAage  for  that  of  Bothwell,  which  was  some  diminution  to 
the  family  greatness.  The  sword  with  which  he  struck  so 
mnarfcable  a  blow,  was  presented  by  his  descendant  James, 
Carl  of  Morton,  afterwards  R^ent  of  Scotland,  to  Lord  Lin- 
desay  of  the  Byres,  when  he  defied  Bothwell  to  single  combat 
n  Caiherry  Hill.  See  Introduction  to  the  JtinotreUy  oj  Uu 
tewUiok  Border, 


Kotk4M. 

JMI  kopoot  tkou  koneo  unoeathed  to  go  7 
^ol  bfSt.  Brido  of  BothweU,  no  I 
Up  dmw&ridgo^  grooms  /—  ATAol,  murder,  ko ' 
Let  tko  portenUis  faU,—P.  144. 


This  ebullition  of  vhrfenoe  In  the  potent  Earl  of  Angus  h 
not  without  its  example  in  the  real  history  of  the  house  oi 
Douglas,  whose  chieftains  possessed  the  ferocity,  with  the 
heroic  virtues  of  a  savage  state.  The  most  curioas  instance 
occurred  In  the  case  of  Maclellan,  Tutor  of  Bombay,  who, 
having  refused  to  acknowledge  the  preeminence  claimed  by 
Douglas  over  the  gentlemen  and  Barous  of  Galloway,  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Eari,  in  his  castle  of  the  Thrieye, 
on  the  bordets  of  Kirkcadbrightshire.  Sir  Patrick  Gray, 
commander  of  King  James  the  Second's  guard,  was  uncle  lo 
the  Tator  of  Bombay,  and  obtained  from  the  King  a  "  sw^et 
letter  of  supplication,"  praying  the  Earl  t>  deliver  hu  prisoner 
into  Gray's  hand.  When  Sir  Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle, 
he  was  received  with  all  the  honor  due  to  a  favorite  ser* 
vant  of  the  King's  household ;  but  while  he  was  at  dinner, 
the  Eari,  who  suspected  his  emnd,  caused  his  prisoner  to  be 
led  forth  and  beheaded.  After  dinner.  Sir  Patrick  presented 
the  King's  letter  to  the  Earl,  who  received  it  with  great  afieo* 
tation  of  reverence ;  "  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
forth  to  the  green,  where  the  gentleman  was  lying  dead,  and 
showed  him  the  manner,  and  said,  '  Sir  Patrick,  yon  are  come 
a  little  too  late ;  yonder  is  your  sister's  son  lying,  but  he  wants 
the  head  :  take  his  body,  and  do  with  it  what  yon  will.' — Sir 
Patrick  answered  again,  with  a  sore  bean,  and  said,  'My 
lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his  head,  dispone  upon  the 
body  as  ye  please ;'  and  with  that  called  for  his  horse,  and 
leaped  thereon ;  and  when  he  was  on  horseback,  he  said  to 
the  Earl  on  this  manner,  "  My  lord.  If  I  live  yon  shall  be 
rewarded  for  your  labon  that  yon  have  used  at  thia  timo 
aooording  to  your  demerits.' 

*'  At  this  saying  the  Eari  was  highly  offended,  and  cried  for 
hone.  Sir  Patrick,  seeing  the  Earl's  fury,  spoired  hb  hofsa, 
but  he  was  chased  near  Edinhnigh  ere  they  left  him  ;  and  had 
It  not  been  hb  led  hoiso  was  so  tried  and  good,  be  had  boea 
taken." — PiTscomB'a  History,  p.  30. 


Note  4  K. 


A  letter  forged  I — Saint  Jude  to  speed! 
Did  over  knight  m  fonl  a  deed  /—P.  144. 

Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  Ebri's  astonishment, 
aad  consider  the  crime  as  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the 
period,  I  have  to  remind  him  of  the  numerous  Ibigeries  (partly 
ezecuted  by  a  female  assbtant)  devised  by  Robert  of  Artob, 
to  forward  his  suit  against  the  Countess  Matilda ;  which,  being 
detected,  occasioned  hb  flight  Into  England,  and  proved  tht 
remote  cause  of  Edward  the  Third's  memorable  wan  in 
France.  John  Harding,  abo,  was  expressly  hired  by  Edward 
VI.  to  forge  such  documents  as  might  appear  to  establbh  the 
claim  of  fealty  assarlert  over  Scotland  by  the  English  monarcha. 


Note  4  0. 
Lonnel*e  eonvont.-^F.  145. 

Thb  was  a  Cbtertlan  bouse  of  religion,  now  almost  entiro  y 
demolbhed.    Lennel  House  b  now  the  residence  of  my  venei 
able  friend,  Patrick  Brydone,  Esquire,  so  well  known  b  tho 
literary  world.*    It  b  situated  near  Coldstream,  almost  oppoaita 
to  Comhill,  and  conaoquontly  very  near  to  Floddan  Field. 


Note  4  P. 

Twioel  hridgo.'-V.  145. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Floddao, 
Sumy's  head-quarten  were  at  Barmoor  Wood,  and  Ktqg 

1  FInl  Idllien.— Hr.  Brydons  1ms  be«a  msoy  ytsn  dssil .    Utt. 
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•  Jamai  held  an  inaocewible  position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden-hUl, 
one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminenoes  detached  from  the  ridge 
of  Cheviot.  The  Till,  a  deep  and  alow  river,  winded  between 
the  anniet.  On  the  morning  of  the  dth  Septembeff  1513, 
Surrey  marched  in  a  noithwetteriy  direction,  and  ofOMed  tbe 
Till,  with  his  van  and  artillery,  at  Twiiel-bridge,  nigh  where 
that  river  joins  the  Tweed,  his  reaivgnard  column  passing 
about  a  mile  higher,  by  a  ford.  This  movement  had  the 
double  effect  of  placing  bis  anny  between  King  James  and  his 
supplies  from  Scotland,  and  of  striking  the  Scottish  monarch 
with  surprise,  as  he  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  depth  of  tbe 
river  in  his  front.  Bat  as  the  passage,  both  over  the  bridge 
and  through  the  ford,  was  diflScult  and  slow,  it  seems  possible 
that  the  English  might  have  been  attacked  to  great  advantage 
while  struggling  with  these  natural  obsucles.  I  know  not  if 
we  are  to  impute  James's  forbearance  to  want  of  military  skill, 
or  to  tlie  romantic  declaration  which  Pitscottie  pnia  in  his 
mouth,  *'  that  he  was  determined  to  have  his  enemies  before 
him  on  a  plain  field,"  and  therefore  would  suffer  no  inteimp- 
tion  to  be  given,  even  by  artillery,  to  their  pawing  the  river. 

The  ancient  bridge  of  Twisel,  by  which  the  English  crossed 
the  Till,  is  still  standing  beneath  Twisel  Castle,  a  splendid  pile 
of  Gothic  architecture,  as  now  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francb  Blake, 
Bart.,  whose  extensive  plantations  have  so  much  improved  the 
country  around.  The  glen  is  romantic  and  delightful,  with 
Bleep  banks  on  each  side,  covered  with  copse,  particnlariy  with 
hawthorn.  Beneath  a  tall  rock,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  plentiful 
fbuitaia,  called  Su  Helen's  Wall. 


Notb4Q. 

CTettM  mi^t  thef  tee  the  full  arrof 
OftUker  host,  for  deadly  fray  .—P.  147. 

The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  full  account  of  the  battle 
of  Flodden ;  but,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  underrtand  the  lo* 
mance,  I  beg  to  remind  him,  that  when  the  English  army,  by 
their  skilful  countermarch,  were  fairly  placed  between  King 
James  and  his  own  country,  the  Scottish  monarch  resolved  to 
fight ;  and,  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  descended  from  the  ridge 
of  Floditon  to  secure  the  neighboring  eminence  of  Brankstone, 
on  which  that  village  is  built.  Thos  the  two  armies  met,  almost 
without  seeing  each  other,  when,  according  to  the  old  poem  of 
*«  Flodden  Field," 

"  The  English  line  stxetchM  east  and  west, 
And  southward  were  their  faces  set ; 
The  Scottish  northward  proudly  prest. 
And  manfully  their  foes  they  met." 

Tbe  English  army  advanced  In  four  dividons.  On  the  right, 
which  first  engaged,  were  the  sons  of  Earl  Sumy,  namdy, 
Thomas  Howard,  the  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund, 
the  Knight  Marshal  of  the  army.  Their  divisions  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other ;  but,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund,  hb 
brother's  battalion  was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own.  The 
centre  was  commanded  by  Surrey  in  perron  ;  the  left  wing  by 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  with  the  men  of  Lancashire,  and  of  the 
lalatinate  of  Chester.  Lord  Daeres,  with  a  large  body  of 
koise,  formed  a  reserve.  When  the  smoke,  which  the  wind 
bad  driven  between  the  armies,  was  somewhat  disponed,  they 
perceived  the  Scots,  who  had  moved  down  the  bill  in  a  similar 
Older  of  battle,  and  in  deep  rilenoe.*    The  Earls  of  Huntley 

1  **  LetquetK  Mtcoatoia  dtwmtfirmf  la  wtonttUgnt  en  bomm  emirf,  m 
Is  wufdsr*  fiM  manhMia  In  dUtmmmt  •ant  parttr,  m  faira  mietm 
lnill."''austto  of  the  battl*,  Pinktrton**  HUtorft  JljtptHdig,  vol.  U. 
p).456. 

fl** la  1610,  m  Sir  Caniaby  IlAggerstooe'i  workmen  w«r«  digging  in 
FleddoB  Fiold,  they  eamo  to  a  pit  fln«d  with  huiniui  bonet,  and  which 
sssBBsd  of  grsat  oxtoat ;  bat,  ahurmd  at  Uto  siglit,  thoy  immodistsly  filled 
ay  ths  •aeevstSan,  snd  procfoded  do  fkrllier. 

"la  U11,  Mr.  Gny  of  MiUflold  HiU  fimnd, nssr  tho  tnoMof  sasasiSBi 


and  of  Hone  oonasaaded  their  loft  wii^,  and  nhnfMl  flii 
Edmund  Howard  with  such  socoess  as  entirely  to  defeat  Ilia 
part  of  the  English  right  wing.  Sir  Edmund's  bauwr  waa 
beaten  down,  and  be  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  hii 
brother's  division.  Tbe  Admiral,  however,  stood  firm ;  aol 
Daere  advancing  to  his  snppon  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry 
probably  between  the  interval  of  the  divisicms  eommaaded  by 
the  brothers  Howard,  appears  to  have  kept  the  victon  i« 
effiaetual  check.  Home's  men,  chiefly  B<Mtleicn,  begat.  •# 
pillage  the  baggage  of  both  armies ;  and  their  leader  is  brandaa 
by  the  Scottish  historians  with'  negligence  or  treachery.  On 
the  other  hand,  Huntley,  on  whom  they  bestow  many  eno^ 
minms,  is  said  by  the  Englbh  historians  to  Inve  left  tbe  fieH 
afW  the  first  ohaiga.  Meanwhile  the  Admiiml.  whose  flank 
these  chiefs  ought  to  have  attaeked,  availed  himself  of  their 
inactivity,  and  pushed  forward  against  another  laige  divbioa 
of  the  Scottish  anmy  in  his  fiont,  headed  by  the  Earls  ol 
Cnwford  and  Montrose,  both  of  whom  weie  slain,  and  tbeir 
foross  routed.  On  the  left,  the  snocees  of  the  English  was  yit 
more  decisive ;  for  the  Scottish  right  wing,  oonsisting  of  ao* 
disciplined  Highlanders,  commanded  by  Lennox  and  Axgyle, 
was  unable  to  sustain  the  obaige  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  and 
especially  tbe  severe  eiecntion  of  the  Lancashire 
The  King  and  Surrey,  who  commanded  the  respective 
of  their  armies,  were  meanwhile  engaged  ia  close  and  dubious 
conflict.  James,  snironnded  by  the  flower  of  bis  kingdoan,  and 
impatient  of  the  galling  discbaige  of  arrows,  sapponad  also  by 
his  reserve  under  Bothwell,  charged  with  sach  faiy,  that  the 
standard  of  Surrey  was  b  danger.  At  that  critical  moment, 
Stanley,  who  had  routed  tbe  left  wing  of  the  Scottish,  pnisned 
Us  career  of  victory,  and  arrived  on  the  right  flank,  and  in  the 
rear  of  James's  division,  which,  throwing  itself  into  a  circle, 
disputed  the  battle  till  night  came  on.  Snirey  then  draw 
back  bis  forces ;  for  the  Scottish  centre  noi  having  beea 
broken,  and  their  left  wing  l>eing  victorious,  he  yet  doubted 
the  event  of  the  field.  Tbe  Scottish  army,  however,  felt  tiaeb 
loss,  and  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  in  diwrder,  befoso 
dawn.  They  lost,  perhaps,  from  eight  to  ten  thoasand  wun ; 
but  that  included  the  very  prime  of  their  nobility,  gentry,  and 
even  cleigy.  Scarce  a  family  of  eminence  but  has  an  anirestor 
killed  at  Flodden ;  and  there  b  no  province  in  Scotland,  ev«n 
at  thb  day,  where  the  battle  b  mentioned  without  a  sensaiioa 
of  terror  and  rorrow.  The  English  lost  also  a  great  nmraber  of 
men,  perhaps  within  oneHhtrd  of  the  vanquished,  b*  t  thoy 
were  of  inferior  note. — See  the  only  distinct  detail  of  the  Field 
of  Flodden  in  Pinkbrton's  Hiatorf,  Book  xi. ;  all  fonnor 
aooounts  being  full  of  blonden  and  inooosiscenoy. 

The  spot  from  which  Clara  views  the  battle  mmi  be  aof^ 
posed  to  have  been  on  a  hillock  oomasaoding  the  rear  of  the 
English  right  wing,  which  was  defeated,  and  in  whiek  aanflict 
Marmion  b  sappoaed  to  have  fallen.* 


Note  4  R 
'BrioM  Tunst4tllt  ttmhUete 


.—P.  !«. 


Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  called  in  the  romantie  language  of  the 
time,  Tunstall  the  Undefiled,  was  one  of  the  few  EnglishflseA 
of  rank  slain  at  Flodden.  He  figures  in  the  ancient  English 
jjoem,  to  which  I  may  safely  refer  my  readers  ;  as  an  editioa, 
wito  full  explanatory  notes,  has  been  pnblbhed  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Weber.    Tunstall,  perhapa,  derived  hb  epithet  of 


•oesmpment,  a  short  dbtsoes  fnm  Floddon  Hill,  s  knmlas,  wkiek,  «a  re- 
moviag,  oxhibitsd  s  very  WDfpilar  Hpnlehro.  In  tho  eoatro,  a  lar^i  am 
WM  fbond,  bat  ia  a  UiomsimI  pioess.  It  bad  sithsr  boon  brokoa  to 
by  ths  oloosi  Iklliar  npon  h  wbss  difgiag,  or  had  foao  to  piocas  oa  tlM  i 
miHioa  of  kbo  sir.  Tbia  nrs  wu  ottnouadod  by  s  anmbsr  of  eolU  f« 
of  list  stooot,  in  tb«  abapo  of  frsvca,  bat  too  wmaiX  to  lioid  tb«  body  in  ita 
uttarol  t/M».  Tbeto  aopalclir*]  rocoasM  eeoUtnod  Botkiag  ntwpt  adttg, 
or  dost  of  tho  Mone  kind  as  that  b  tho  on.'* — Bj^n*  Sjoad  tUem^t  11 
rola.  Svo,  IStt),  voU  u.  pp.  M  sad  IW. 


his  wUl»  armgr  and  bsnaer,  the  lattar  bearing 
a  white  ooek.  aboat  to  crow,  aa  well  as  from  hii  nnstained  loy- 
alty mad  kaif  htty  faith.    His  place  of  residence  wss  Thurland 


Non4& 

ReciUns  «fiif*t  he  iesptraU  fought^ 

jtudfeU  0%  Flodden  plain  ; 
And  weU  in  death  his  tnuty  brund^ 
Firm  clench' d  within  his  tnanijf  hoHd^ 
BeMtm'd  tht  mtnarch  siain. — P.  151 


be  no  doubt  that  King  James  fell  in  the  battle 
iC  Floddea.  He  was  killed,  says  tlie  carious  French  Gasette, 
wilMa  a  laace^  length  of  the  Eari  of  Surrey ;  and  Uie  same 
acrminf  adds,  tliat  none  of  his  divisioa  weie  made  prisoneis, 
tfeiogh  asaay  were  killed  ;  a  eiioniuitaaoe  ibat  testifies  the  dee- 
psation  of  their  rseistanoe.  The  Scottish  hivtorians  reconi 
maay  of  tlie  idle  reports  which  passed  among  the  vulgar  of 
their  day.  Home  was  accused,  by  the  (lopnlar  voice,  not  only 
offaiHag  to  snpport  the  King,  bat  even  of  having  carried  him 
•aft  of  the  field,  and  murdered  him.  And  this  tale  was  revived 
I  ifl  my  nflsembrmaee,  by  an  unanthenticaied  story  of  a  skeleton, 
wiapped  in  a  boll's  hide,  and  surrounded  with  an  iron  chain, 
said  to  huTe  been  foand  in  the  well  of  Home  Castle;  for 
whieb  oo  iaqniry,  I  could  never  find  any  better  authority  than 
the  aeztoa  of  the  parish  having  said,  that,  if  the  weU  were 
eUaned  »ut,  he  W0uid  not  be  eurprieed  at  euch  a  disceverf. 
Hoa»  was  the  ehamberialn  of  the  King,  and  his  prime  favor- 
ite; he  bad  noaeh  to  loee  (in  fact  did  loae  all)  in  conaoqnence 
•f  Iniiwe'i  d^Uh,  and  nothing  earthly  to  gain  by  that  event : 
bat  tiw  BBOBBt,  or  inaeCivUy  of  the  eA  wiog  which  he  oo«- 


manded,  after  defeating  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  and  even  the 
circumstance  of  his  returning  unhurt,  and  loaded  witli  spoil, 
from  ao  fatal  a  conflict,  rendered  the  propagation  of  any  nalom. 
ny  against  him  ea^  and  acceptable.  Other  reports  gave  a  still 
more  romantic  turn  to  the  King's  fate,  and  averred  that  James, 
weary  of  greatneas  aAer  the  carnage  among  his  nobles,  had  goue 
on  a  pilgrimage,  to  merit  absolution  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  the  breach  of  his  oath  of  amity  to  Henry.  In  particular, 
it  was  objected  to  the  English,  tiiat  they  could  never  show  the 
token  of  the  iron  belt ;  which,  however,  he  was  likely  enough 
to  have  laid  aside  on  the  day  of  battle,  as  encumbering  his  oer- 
sonal  exertioBs.  They  produce  a  better  evidence,  the  monarch's 
sword  and  dagger,  which  aro  still  preserved  in  the  Uerald'i 
Ciollege  in  London.  Stowe  has  rscorded  a  degrading  story  of 
tlie  disgrace  with  which  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch wen  treated  ia  his  time.  An  unhewn  column  marks  the 
spot  where  James  fell,  still  oalled  the  King's  Stone. 


NoPK  4  T. 

The  fair  cathedral  eterm'd  and  toek,—?.  151. 

This  storm  of  Lichfield  oathedral,  which  had  been  gam 
soned  on  the  part  of  the  King,  took  place  in  the  Great  Civil 
War.  LonI  Brook,  who,  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded  the 
assailants,  was  shot  with  a  musket-ball  through  the  visor  of 
his  helmet.  The  royalists  remarked,  that  he  was  killed  by  ■ 
shot  fired  from  >t.  Chad's  cathedral,  and  upon  St.  Chad's  Iiay, 
and  received  his  death-wound  in  the  very  eye  with  which,  he 
had  said,  he  hoped  to  see  the  rain  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  ling* 
land.  The  magnificent  church  in  question  suffered  cr^^elly 
upon  this,  and  other  ocoa«ona ;  the  principal  spire  beiqg  i 
by  the  fijo  of  the 
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AnDOiiiioed  by  prophet  sooth  and  old. 

The  iry  and  Idnan  vine, 

Doom'd,  doubtleas,  for  aehieyement  bold, 

The  clematis,  tiie  &Tor'd  flower 

m  lightlj  front  oacb  high  emprise, 

Which  boasts  the  name  of  yirgin-bower 

For  one  kind  gUnoe  of  those  bright  eyes. 

And  eyery  hardy  plant  could  bear 

Permit  me,  fint,  the  task  to  guide 

Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 

Tour  fiury  frigate  o'or  the  tide." 

An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid, 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppreas'd  and  sly,. 

And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said, 

The  toil  onwooted  aaew  him  try ; 

**  On  heayen  and  on  thy  lady  call, 

For  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  before, 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  1^ 

Elis  noUe  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar :' 

Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew, 

xxvn. 

A.nd  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew ; 

**  My  hope,  my  heayon,  my  trust  must  be^ 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry, 

My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

He  CToss'd  the  threshold— tod  a  dang 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

Of  angry  steel  that  mstant  rang. 

The  dark'ning  mirror  of  the  lake, 

To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd, 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach, 

^d  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display 'd. 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 

XXV. 

Dropp'd  from  the  sheath,  that  careless  flm^ 

Ihe  stranger  view'd  the  sh<Hne  around ; 

Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung ; 

Twas  all  so  close  with  copsewood  bound. 

For  all  around  the  walls  to  grace. 

Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  dedare 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase : 

That  human  foot  frequented  there. 

A  target  there,  a  bugle  hero. 

Until  the  mountain-maiden  show'd 

A  battle-axe,  a  hnnting-epear. 

A  clambering  unsuspected  road. 

And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows  storey 

That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen. 

With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 

And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died,' 

Whero  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 

And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 

With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 

The  fixmtlet  of  the  elk  adorns, 

Here,  for  retreat  in  daQgerous  hour. 

Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns ; 

Some  chief  had  framed  a  ruatio  bower.* 

Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 

That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retained, 

XXVL 

And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white, 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 

With  otter's  for  and  seal's  unite, 

But  strange  of  structure  and  derice ; 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  oil, 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

To  gominh  forth  the  silvan  holL 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

Lopp'd  off  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  bared, 

XXVIIL 

And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared, 

The  wondering  stranger  round  him  gazed, 

To  giye  the  walls  their  destined  height. 

And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised : — 

The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 

Few  wero  the  anus  whose  smewy  strength 

While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 

Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 

To  fence  each  crerice  fi^xn  the  wind. 

And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd. 

The  lighter  pine-trees,  orer-head. 

"  I  never  knew  but  one,"  be  said, 

Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 

Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 

And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 

A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field." 

Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 

She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  and  took  the  word : 

Due  westward,  frt)nting  to  the  green, 

**  Tou  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword : 

A  rural  portico  was  seen. 

As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 

Aloft  on  natiye  pillars  borne. 

As  in  my  grasp  a  hasel  wand ; 

Of  mountain  fir,  with  bark  unshorn. 

My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 

Whero  Ellen's  hand  hod  taught  to  twine 

Of  Ferragus  or  Ascabart  -f 

»  MS.—"  This  genti»  hand  had  grwpM  an  oar : 

There  hnng  the  wi1d-eat*s  brindled  hide, 

Yet  with  main  ttrength  the  oars  he  diew.'* 

Above  the  elk*s  braneh*d  brow  and  dimDy 

•  Soe  Appendix,  Note  O. 

And  frontlet  of  the  foreet  ball." 

•  MS.—"  Here  grins  the  wolf  aa  when  he  died. 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  H. 
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But  in  the  abwnt  guuit*e  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  meniaU  dd." 

XXIX. 

The  mistreas  of  the  mansioa  came, 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame ; 

Whofle  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  beecme  a  prinoely  court, 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew, 

Toong  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due.* 

Uset  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid, 

Tluit  hospitality  could  claim, 

Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name  ' 

Such  then  the  reyerence  to  a  guesty 

Iliat  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast, 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 

Unquestion'd  torn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

it  leqgth  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 

*  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James : 

Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 

Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age, 

Bj  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil ; 

His  sire  had  fiillen  in  such  turmoil, 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  ri^it  with  blade  in  hand. 

This  morning,  with  Lord  Moray's  train, 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain,* 

Outstripped  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer. 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 
Pain  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
Hie  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  ahow'd  the  elder  lady's  mien,' 
Iliat  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen  : 
Blen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd* 
Hie  simple  grace  of  silvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  genUe  race. 
"Tvere  strange,  in  ruder  rank  to  find. 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave ; 
Or  EUen,  innocently  gay, 
Tura'd  all  inquiry  light  away : — 
"Weird  women  we  I  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  aiar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blasts 

'  M£  — '*  To  whom,  thongb  mote  remote  b«r  claim, 
Towig  EII«n  gftve  «  mother**  name." 

I  Sw  Appeadtz,  Koto  I. 

s  MS.—"  Well  chow'd  the  mother's  easj  mien/' 

*  118.—^*  Ellem  tbraf  h  more  her  looks  ketraf*i 
The  nmpis  ktart  of  meimtctm  mud, 
In  speech  ioid  fmtnre,  form  and  gnco, 
Show'd  she  was  oome  of  gentle  raoe : 
'Twee  iliangB,  in  birth  so  rade,  to  find 
Bmtkfme*  each  naannen^  and  sach  mind. 


On  wandering  knights  our  speUs  we  cast ; 
"While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  strmg, 
Tis  thus  otur  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
fill'd  up  the  symphony  betweea* 

XXXL 
Aong. 
**  Soldier,  rest  1  thy  warfare  o*er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  ncyt  breaking ; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  nxxre, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest  I  thy  war&re  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

"  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear,* 

Armor's  dang,  or  war-steed  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  dan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  oome 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  dnmi. 

Booming  fi'om  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near  ; 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans,  or  squadrons  stamping." 

xxxn. 

She  paused — ^then,  blushing,  led  the  lay* 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song^ 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

SonjB  coiitfnuetr. 
"  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 

WhUe  our  slumb'rous  speUs  assail  ye,* 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep  I  the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep  1  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 

Each  anxious  hint  the  atranger  gave, 
The  mother  heard  with  silence  grave." 

•  Bee  Appendix,  Note  K. 

•  MS.—**  Jtoon  of  hunger^  night  of  waking. 

Ko  mdo  sound  shall  rouoo  thine  ear.'* 

f  MS.—**  She  panted— 6itt  waked  again  the  lay." 
*'  Slnmber  sweet  oar  spells  shall  deii  y% 

•  MB 
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Sloep  I  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen. 

And  a  oold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp : 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done, 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone ; 

Tliink  not  of  the  rising  sun, 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 

For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye, 

With  darkened  cheek  and  tlireatening  eyes. 

Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille.'* 

The  grisly  visage,  st«rn  and  hoar, 

XXXIII. 

The  hall  was  clear'd — the  stranger*s  bed 

Was  there  of  mountain  lieather  spread. 

Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain, 

And  dreiun'd  their  forest  sports  again.* 

But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 

Its  moorland  fra^ance  round  his  head ; 

Not  EUeus  spell  had  luir^  to  re^t 

The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 

lu  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 

Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes : 

His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  barge  uj^on  the  lake ; 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 

His  standard  falls,  his  honor's  lost. 

Then, — from  my  couch  may  lieavenly  might 

Ch:ise  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night ! — 

Again  return'd  the  scenes  of  youth, 

Of  confident  undoubtiug  truth ; 

Again  his  soul  he  mtercliaugcd 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view, 

O  were  his  senses  false  or  true  I 

Dream'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow. 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  !^ 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  soem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 

She  listened  witli  a  blush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp, 

MS. — "  Aod  dreamM  their  mountain  chaae  again." 

Ye  f  aardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear, 

From  these  foni  demons  shield  the  midnight  gloom : 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near, 

And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffni«  a  bloom  : 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

And  let  them  virtne  with  a  look  impart ; 
bat  chief,  awhile,  O  !  lend  oa  from  the  tomb 

Thow  long*lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart. 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy^mbct  woe  the  heart. 

*  Or  are  yon  sportive  1 — bid  the  mom  of  yonth 

Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh'tlie  days 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth  ; 

To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood's  thorny  ways. 
A^bat  transport,  to  retrace  oor  boyish  plays, 
Qnr  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  joy  supplied ; 


To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 

RecalI'd  the  vision  of  the  night^ 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 

And  deep  and  dusky  lut$tre  shed. 

Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all 

Tlie  uncouth  tropliies  of  the  halL 

Mid  those  the  stranger  fix'd  his  eye, 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  tlirong, 

Rush'd  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 

Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 

He  rose,  and  sought  the  moons)iine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild-rose,  eglantine,  and  broom,* 

Wasted  aroirnd  their  rich  perfume : 

Tlie  birch-trees  wept  in  fnigront  balm. 

The  a-spens  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 

The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 

Play'd  on  the  water's  still  exj^nse, — 

Wild  were*  the  heart  whose  passions'  sway 

Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  I 

He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 

Wliile  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast:— • 

**  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 

Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  f 

Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  spy. 

But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 

Can  I  not  view  a  IliglJand  brand. 

But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  f 

Can  I  not  frame  a  fcver'd  dream, 

But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  f 

ni  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 

Not  even  in  sleep  is  wiU  resign' d. 

Mv  midniffht  orLsons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more.** 

The  woods,  tlie  monntains,  and  the  warbling  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks  V'—CmUc.  of  Indolenct,  Canto  I. 

*  "  Snch  a  strange  and  romantic  dream  as  may  be  natnraUf 
expected  to  flow  from  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  past  day. 
It  might,  pcrhaiw,  be  qnoted  as  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  mo«l  snecear 
ful  efibrts  in  descriptive  poetry.  Some  few  lines  of  it  are  indeed 
anrivalled  for  delicacy  and  melancholy  lendemesa." — Critieal 
xievteWa 

..^        .«.     . .      i  the  boaom  of  the  lake, 
4  MS.-"  Play'd  on )  ^^  Katrine's  still  exp«« ; 

The  birch,  the  wild-rose,  and  the  broom. 

Wasted  around  their  rich  p^nme 

The  birch-trees  wept  in  balmy  dew  : 
The  aspen  slept  on  fienvenne ; 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions*  |)ower 
Defied  the  inflnence  of  the  how.'* 
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His  midnigfat  ariacau  he  told, 

'  And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye, 

A  prajer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home ; 

Consign'd  to  beayen  hia  carea  and  woes, 

Then,  warrior,  then  be  tlune  to  show 

And  sunk  in  undistiu'b'd  repose ; 

The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe; 

Until  the  heath-oock  alirilly  crew. 

Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile, 

And  morning  dawn'd  on  Benvenue. 

A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

**  Or  if  on  hfe's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 

^t  £ab5  of  ti)e  takt. 

If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain. 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 

CANTO  SECOND. 

Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 

. 

But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile, 

E]ft  XslanH. 

To  greet  thee  in  tlie  lonely  iale." 

L 

IV. 

At  mom  the  black-<»ck  trims  his  jetty  wing, 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide. 

lis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay, 

The  shallop  reach'd  the  mainland  side, 

All  Nature Vchildr en  feel  the  matin  spring 

And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took, 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 

The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look. 

And  while  yon  littlo  bark  glides  down  the  bay, 

Wher^  easily  his  eye  might  reach 

Wafting  the  Strang  r  on  his  way  again, 

The  Harper  on  the  islet  boach. 

Horn's  genial  mflucnce  roused  a  minstrel  gray, 

Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree, 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  beard  thy  strain, 

As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  ho. 

Mix*d  with  the  sounding  harp,  0  white-hair'd 

To  minstrel  meditation  given. 

Allan-Bane  P 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven. 

^»«» 

As  from  the  rifling  sun  to  claim 

11. 

A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 

SboriQ. 

His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 

*  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  mi[^ht 

Seem'd  watching  the  awakening  fire ; 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray. 

So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 

Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 

That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light, 

So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 

Melts  in  the  lake  away. 

To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 

Than  men  from  memory  erase 

So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 

Ihe  benefits  of  former  days ; 

In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

Then  straiiger,  go !  good  speed  the  while, 

Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 

"High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court, 

Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. — 

High  place  in  battle  line, 

Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 

Good  hawk  and  hound  for  silvan  sport, 

Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  tlie  lake. 

"Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort,' 

While  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  beacl^ 

The  honor'd  meed  be  thine  1 

Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  f 

Trae  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere, 

Yet  tell  me,  then,  tlie  maid  who  knows, 

Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 

Why  deepened  on  her  cheek  the  rose  t— » 

And  lost  in  love  and  friendship's  smile, 

Forgive,  forgive,  Fidelity ! 

Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 

UL 

Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 

And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 

itam  contfntt«K 

And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 

"  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 

A  plaided  stranger  roam. 

Show  me  the  fan-  would  scorn  to  spy. 

Whose  drx>piug  crest  and  stifled  sigh, 

And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye  I 

tern  AppMdis,  H«le L. 

s  MS.~"  At  toume^s  whan  tha  btvn  tmatl  * 
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Via 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot, 

«  But  all !  dear  ladv,  thus  it  sigh*d 

It  seem'd  bb  Ellen  mark'd  him  not ; 

Tlie  eve  tliy  sainted  mother  died ; 

But  when  he  turn'd  him  to  the  glade. 

And  such  tlie  sounds  wliich,  while  I  stroTe 

One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made ; 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 

And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say, 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 

Tliat  not  when  prixe  of  festal  day 

Appalling  rac  who  gave  them  hirtli. 

Was  dealt  liim  by  the  brightest  fair, 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call. 

Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair, 

Wail*d   loud  through  Bothwell's   bannered 

So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 

haU, 

As  at  that  simple  mute  farewell 

Ere  Douglases,  to  ruin  driven,* 

Now  with  a  trusty  moimtain-guide, 

Were  exiled  from  thc»ir  native  heaven  - 

And  his  dark  stag-hounda  by  his  side, 

He  parts — ^the  maid  unconscious  still, 

Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill; 

But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid, 

The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 

**  Thy  Malcolm  1  vain  and  selfish  maid  1" 

*Twa8  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, — 

**  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 

On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue ; 

Not  so  had  Malcolm  stndu'd  his  eye, 

Another  step  than  thine  to  spy.'  ^ 

Wake,  Allan-Bane,"  aloud  slie  cried, 

To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 

**  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream ! 

m  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme, 

And  warm  thee  with  a  ifoble  name ; 

Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Grjeme  !"• 

Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  nish'd, 

When  deep  the  conscioua  maiden  blush'd ; 

For  of  his  dan,  in  hall  and  bower, 

Young  Malcolm  Graeme  was  held  the  flower. 

VIL 
The  Minstrel  waked  liis  harp — three  times 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes. 
And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 
**  Vauily  thou  bid'st,  O  noble  maitl,*' 
Clasping  his  witlier'd  hands,  he  said, 
"  Vainly  thou  bid'st  me  wtdie  tlie  strain, 
Hiough  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 
Alas !  than  mine  a  mightiur  hand 
Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spann'd ! 
I  touch  tlie  chords  of  joy,  but  low 
And  mournful  answei  notes  of  woe ; 
And  the  proud  march,  whicli  victors  tread. 
Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 
O  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 
That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  1 
If,  aa  my  tuneful  fatliers  said, 
This  harp,  wliich  erst  Sauit  Modan  sway'd,* 
Can  thus  its  master's  fiite  foretell. 
Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell  I 


>  MS.—"  The  loveliMt  Lowland  fair  to  spy." 
t  Bm  ApfMndiz,  Note  M.  •  Ibid.  Note  K. 


Oh  I  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe, 
My  ma«(ter's  house  must  imdei^o, 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair, 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair, 
No  future  bnrd,  sad  Harp !  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 
One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow. 
Fraught  with  unutterable  woe, 
Tlien  sliiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie 
Tliy  master  cast  him  down  and  die  I" 

IX. 

Soothing  she  an!«wer'd  him,  *  Assuage 

Mine  honor'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age ; 

All  mclo<lics  to  thee  are  known, 

That  harp  lias  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 

In  Lowland  vale  or  Hi^lihind  glen. 

From  Tw'eed  to  Spey — what  marvel,  them, 

At  times,  unbidden  notes  {should  rise. 

Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 

Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 

The  war-march  with  the  funeral  songt — 

Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear ; 

Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 

My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great. 

Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state. 

Not  then  to  fortune  more  resign'd. 

Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind ; 

The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave. 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 

For  me," — she  stoop'fl,  and,  looking  round, 

PlucWd  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground,-^ 

**  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 

An  image  of  more  splendid  daya, 

Tliis  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be ; 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  aa  roee* 

That  in  the  king's  own  garden  growa; 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fiur." 

Then  playfully  the  diaplet  wild 

She  wreathed  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smfled 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 

•  MS.— V  No  bUUiOT  dawHliop  ebe«  Uw 
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Her  smUe,  her  specdi,  with  winning  Bwav, 
Wiled  the  old  barper'a  dkxmI  away. 
With  eudi  a  look  21s  hermits  tluow, 
Wi.en  angels  sloop  to  soothe  their  woe, 
lie  gazed,  till  Wd  regret  and  pride 
Tliriird  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied : 
*  Loveliest  and  best !  thou  little  know^st 
Tho  rank,  the  honors,  thou  hast  lost  1 
0  miglit  I  live  to  see  thee  grace, 
In  S^tland's  court,  thy  birth-right  place, 
To  8e«  my  fovorite's  step  advance,' 
I1ie  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance, 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye, 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art, 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  !"* 

XL 

'*?air  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  criea, 
(light  was  her  acceuty  yet  she  sigh'd ;) 
"  Yet  18  this  moasy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy  ;• 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey, 
Kor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstreVs  lay  as  tliine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, — 
Thou,  flatteriiig  biirtl !  thyself  wilt  say. 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge.  Clan- Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side, 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st^  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — ^for  a  day." 

XIL 

The  ancient  bard  hia  glee  repressed : 
"  ni  hast  thou  chosen  them  for  jest  I 
For  who,  through  all  tliis  western  wild. 
Named  Black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  amUcd 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew  -* 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide ;' 
And  since,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his  hana  • 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 
Who  else  dared  give — ah  1  woe  the  day,' 
That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say— 
The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

1  Thk  eoaplet  k  not  io  the  MS. 

>  Tbe  welMcnown  cognizance  of  the  Doaglaa  famly . 

*  MS. — **  Thu  moaty  rock,  my  friend,  u>  m* 
Is  worth  pftjr  chair  and  canopy.*' 

<  8m  Appendix,  Note  P. 

MS. — **  Coortien  give  plaoo  with  heartleas  strid*       • 
Of  the  retiring  homicide." 

M8.r>'*  Whoabe  dand  ywn  Um  Undnd  otala 


Dlsown'd  by  every  noble  peer,* 

Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  ? 

Alas,  tliis  wild  mjiraudiug  Chief 

Alone  might  liazard  our  relief, 

And  now  tliy  maiden  charms  expand, 

Looks  for  liis  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 

Full  «ooa  may  dispensation  sought, 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill, 

Thy  fatlier,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear ; 

And  though  to  Roderick  t^iou  rt  so  dear, 

That  tliou  mightst  guide  with  silken  thread, 

Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread ; 

Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain  1 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  inane/' — 

XIII. 

**  MinstreV*  ^o  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soiU  glanced  from  her  eye, 
"My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  know* 
All  that  a  motlier  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  first  an  orplian  in  tlie  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child ; 
To  her  brave  clu(^tain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  witli  ray  blood, 
Allan !  Sir  Roderick  shoidd  command 
My  bhxid,  my  life, — ^but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell ;' 
Rather  tlirough  rcahns  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  wwd. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove, 
Than  wed  the  noan  she  cannot  love.* 

XIV. 

"  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tressea  gny,"^ 

That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 

But  wliat  I  own  ? — I  grant  him  brave, 

But  wild  a.^  Brackliuu's  thundering  wave  '^ 

And  generous — save  vindictive  mood, 

Or  jealous  transport,  cliafe  liis  blood : 

I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 

As  his  claymore  is  to  his  liand ; 

But  0 !  that  very  blade  of  steel 

That  bonnd  him  to  thy  mother's  name  ? 
Who  elm  dared  give,"  fee. 
T  See  Appendix,  Note  d.  n  (bid,  Note  R. 

*  "  Ellen  is  moii  exqaiiilely  drawn,  and  ooald  not  havt 
been  improved  by  contrast,  the  i«  beautifoi,  fiaaK,  allbo- 
tionate,  rational,  and  playt'al,  combining  the  innooeBee  of  a 
child  with  the  elevated  lentimenu  and  ooanife  of  a 
—•Quarterly  Review. 
u  See  Appendix,  Not*  S. 
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More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 

Yet,  by  my  minstrel's  faith,  I  heard — 

I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 

And  hark  again  1  some  pipe  of  war 

Among  hiA  clan  the  wealtii  they  bring, 

Sends  the  bold  pibrocli  from  afar." 

When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 

• 

And  in  tho  Lowland  leave  beliind, 

XVL 

Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood. 

Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 

A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 

Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 

rhe  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 

Tliat,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view, 

I  honor,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 

Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew, 

But  can  I  cla^p  it  reeking  red, 

And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 

From  peasants  slaughtered  in  their  shed  f 

Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 

No  I  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam, 

The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd, 

They  make  his  passions  darker  seem. 

And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast, 

4jid  flash  along  hfs  spirit  high, 

Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 

Like  lightning  o*er  tlie  midnight  sky. 

The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  bannered  Pine. 

Willie  yet  a  child, — ^and  children  know. 

Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 

Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe, — 

Spear,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 

I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 

Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 

His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 

And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave : 

A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 

Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 

His  liaughty  mien  and  lordly  air : 

As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 

But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 

See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 

In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name. 

The  wave  ascendijig  into  smoke ; 

I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 

See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 

A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best, — 

From  tlieir  loud  chanters?  down,  and  sweep 

What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?" — 

The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep, 

As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain. 

XV. 

They  plied  tlie  ancient  Higiiland  strain. 

"  What  think  I  of  him  f — ^woe  the  while 

That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ! 

XVIL 

Thy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 

For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore,* 

And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 

What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes. 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 

His  Border  spears  with  Hoti«pur*s  bows. 

Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 

Did,  sclf-unscalSbarded,  foreshow 

And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe* 

Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away ; 

If  courtly  spy  hath  harbor*d  here, 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 

What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fsar  f 

The   clan's  shrill   Gathering  they  could 

What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 

hear; 

Clan- Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 

Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 

If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 

Of  old  Cbm- Alpine  to  the  fight' 

What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  ? 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  wlien 

— ^Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head, 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen, 

Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 

And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 

That  kindled,  when  at  Beltane  game 

The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 

Thou  led'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Graeme ; 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 

Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd. 

Express'd  their  merry  marciiing  on, 

Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud ; 

Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 

Beware  I — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  those  t* 

With  mmgled  outcry,  shneks,  and  blows; 

My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze, 

And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward, 

No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake, 

As  broad-sword  upon  target  jarr'd ;  . 

Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  th6  lake, 

And  groanmg  pause,  ere  yet  again, 

Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beard, 

Condensed,  the  battle  yeU'd  anuin; 

I 8m  AppMidlz,  Note  T.  «  Ibid.  Not*  U. 

"  The  moTing  picture — the  effect  of  the  lonad^-md  the 
wnd  chaiaeter  sad  elvong  peonliw  Q»tioaaKty  of  th«  whole 


proolbkm,  ere  given  with  hiimitahle  tpiiit  simI  poww  el  ai 
pteMion." — JBrrasy.  *  Cotton-fiwe. 

•  The  ^t>e  of  the  bagpipe.      «  See  Appendix,  Nole  ▼. 
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The  npid  cbarge,  tlie  rallying  8hocrt» 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout, 
And  hursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan- Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Kor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow, 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolonged  and  low, 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell 

XVIIL 

T(ie  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  utill ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  diorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  roioes  in  their  Clileftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
With  me&i^ured  sweep  the  burden  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  braeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  treea 
Hie  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
"  Roderick  Vich  Alpine,  Iw !  iero  f 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  fiow'd. 

XIX. 

Bost  AoRff* 

Ilail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advaneet  1 

Hooor'd  and  bleas'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine  1 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances^ 
Flouiish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  Une  1 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow* 
While  every  Higldand  glen 
Sends  oor  shout  back  agen, 

*  Roderigh  Vidi  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I**' 

OoTs  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  OUn- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  sliock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Henteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 

*  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  1" 

Ix. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  tliriU'd  in  Glen  I<yutn, 
And  Bannodiar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 

1  See  Appeadix,  Note  W.  «  Ibid.  Note  X. 

•  **  However  we  m^y  ilblike  the  geoflpraphical  song  and  eho- 
#■1,  half  Efiglivh  and  half  Ene,  which  is  »ang  in  praise  of  the 
wo  miist  allow  that,  in  other  leepecu,  the  hero  of  a 


Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  mm, 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side.' 

Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

Long  shall  Ixmient  our  raid, 
Tliink  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  witli  woe; 

Lemiox  and  Leven-glen 

Shake  when  tliey  hear  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vicli  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  T 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlaodi 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-gijlieii  Pine  I 
O !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  inlands. 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine 

O  that  some  seedling  gem. 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honor'd  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow 

Loud  should  Clan- Alpine  then 

Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 
**  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  !"* 

XXL 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threir, 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim, 
And  chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name  ;* 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother'a  art^ 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart, 
The  Dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 
"  Come,  loiterer  come  1  a  Douglas  thoo, 
And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow  r— 
Reluctantly  an<l  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd, 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung  :— 
"  List,  Allan-Bane !  From  mainland  cast» 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blasts 
Be  ours,"  she  cried,  "  tMe  sldff  to  guide, 
And  waft  liim  from  the  mountain  side." 
Then  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light, 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'd. 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  band. 
The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXIL 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  giveb. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heavah 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 

poem  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  introdncea  with  linei  effect,  w 
io  a  manner  better  calculated  to  excite  the  ozpeetaticns  of  .hs 
reader,  than  on  the  present  occasion.** — Critieai  Review 
«  MS.—**  The  choros  to  the  ehi«ftain*s/a«M  *' 
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CASTO  U 


I 


It  would  iiot  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  I 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd, 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd, 
lliough  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue' 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
^lark'd  slie,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Btill  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof; 
No  1  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name, 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcobn  Grseme. 

XXIIL 
Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle ; 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed, 
Then  gazed  upon  the  Chieftain's  pride. 
Then  dasli'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm'd  eye  tlie  gatlieriug  spray ; 
And  Douglas,  as  liis  hand  he*  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shouhier,  kindly  said, 
"  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 
m  tell  thee : — he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 
While  many  a  minstrel  answered  loud. 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  i«hone. 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd, 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own*d  my  mighty 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 
Though  Bhmtyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays, 
And  Bothwell's  bards  llimg  back  my  praise, 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  lear, 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true, 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew.  ' 

Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast, 
01  it  out-beggars  all  I  lost  r 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise ! — Like  summer  rose, 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows, 
Tlie  baaliful  maiden's  cheek  appeared, 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide, 

I  MS  — "  Nor  while  on  ETIen'i  faltering  tongoe 
Her  filial  grtetinfa  eager  hang, 
Maik'd  not  that  awe  (aflection'i  proof) 
Btill  held  fan  g«ntle  youth  aloof; 
No  1  not  tiU  Dovf  las  named  hia  name, 


The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide ; 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid  f 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  her  fitvorite  stand. 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  eye, 
Nor,  though  nnhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood. 
Like  fobled  Goddess  of  the  wood,* 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth  and  beauty  angfaA, 
WeU  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale ; 
For  with  eadi  secret  glance  he  stole, 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  souL 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame, 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Gneme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceftd  limbs  disclose ; 

His  flaxen  hair  of  suuny  hue, 

Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy ; 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath, 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith; 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe, 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  winged  with  feai 

Outstripped  in  speed  the  mountaineer ; 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press, 

And  not  a  sob  liis  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind ; 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came, 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast, 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  hU  zeal  for  truth, 

And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold, 

Wlien  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grow^ 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame, 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcdm  Grnme. 

XXVL 
Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way, 
And,  "  O  my  sire !"  did  Ellen  say, 
"  Why  urge  thy  cha^e  so  far  ai»tray  f 
And  why  so  late  returu'd  f    And  why"— 

Altliongh  the  youtli  was  Malcolm  Grvmo. 
Thm  witkjlush*(l  cheek  and  dotencast  <y«, 
Their  greeting  was  confused  and  «Ajr.** 
s  MS. — **  The  dogs  with  whimpering  notes  repaid,** 
*  MS.—**  Like  fabled  Auutress  of  the  wood." 
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CASTO  n 


The  linear  of  the  Bleeding  Heaxt  I 

Hear  my  blunt  epeedi :  Grant  me  this  maid 

To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 

To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dbu, 

Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow ; 

Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief^ 

Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  ChieC 

When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell, 

Tlie  links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell, 

Tlie  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch ; 

And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 

A  thousand  villages  in  flames, 

Shall  scare  tlie  slumbers  of  King  James  1 

— Nay,  EUen,  blench  not  thus  away, 

And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray  ; 

I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. — 

Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight, 

When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 

Each  mountaui  clan  in  friendly  band. 

To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land, 

Till  the  foird  king,  from  patliless  glen,' 

Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXL 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 

Li  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower, 

And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 

The  ocean-tide's  incessant  roar, 

Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream,* 

Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam ; 

When  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 

Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below, 

And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 

And  heard  unintermitted  sound, 

And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 

It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale  ; — 

Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel, 

Did  he  not  desperate  impuleie  feel. 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below, 

And  meet  the  worst  liis  fears  foreshow  ? — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  tlunight  witlistand. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  liand. 

XXXIL 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  EUen's  quivering  lip  and  eye, 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mack'd  the  hectic  strife. 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life ; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood, 

I  MS.— "Till  the  foilM  king,  from  hill  and  glen." 
I  MS. — "  DreamM  calmly  out  th»  :  dea  lerate  dream." 


One  instant  ruah'd  the  tiirobbiiig  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway, 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  day. 
**  Roderick,  enough  I  enough  1"  he  cried, 
**  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 
Not  that  tlie  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  bo — forgiye  her,  Chie( 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relie£ 
Against  liis  stivereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
Twas  I  tliat  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  tlie  princely  boy  I 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy ; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs. 
By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  toDgno& 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  nuiy  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

XXXHL 
Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain  strode; 
The  waving  of  liis  tartans  broad. 
And  darken'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointmeni  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  lights 
Like  the  ill  Demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinion's  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way : 
But,  unrequited  Love  1  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenomed  smarts 
And  Roderick,  with  tliine  anguish  stui^ 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before, 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
Tlie  deatli-pangs  of  loug-cheriali'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  with  liis  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  checker'd  shroud. 
While  every  sob— so  mute  were  all — 
Was  heai'd  distinctly  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother  s  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came, 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Graeme 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  Iwoke-* 
As  flaslies  flame  through  sable  smoke, 
Kindlinff  its  wreat  tis,  long,  dark,  and  low. 
To  one  broad  bbze  of  ruddy  glow, 
So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair* 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid : 

■  MS. — '•  The  deep-tone<I  an^nifih  of  denpair 
Flosh'd,  ill  fierce  jealousy,  to  air 
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"Back, beardlesB  hoj T  he  sternly  said, 
"  Back,  minkm !  holtfst  thoa  thus  at  naught 
Tlie  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ff 
This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 
Thank  tliou  far  punishment  delay'd." 
Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game, 
Fiercely  "w^  Roderick  grappled  Grseme.* 

*  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 
Its  Chieftain  safety  sare  his  sword  I" 
Thus  as  they  strore,  their  desperate  hand* 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 

And  death  had  been — ^but  Douglas  rose, 

And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 

His  giant  strength : — "  Chieftains,  forego  1 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. — * 

V^nrum^  forbear  your  frantic  jar  1 

What !  is  the  Douglas  fidl*n  so  far. 

His  daughter's  hand  is  doom'd  the  spoil 

Of  tudi  dishonorable  broil  t" 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp,^ 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  grasp, 

And  each  upon  his  rival  ghired. 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bored. 

XXXV. 

En  yet  the  brands  alofl  were  flung, 
Hafgaret  on  Boderink's  mantle  hung, 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream, 
As,  fidter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Hwd  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword, 
And  Teil*d  his  wrath  in  scornful  word. 
"  Rest  safe  tiU  morning ;  pity  'twere 
Sndi  cheek  shoold  feel  the  midnight  air  I* 
Then  mayst  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell, 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell, 
Kcr  lackey,  with  his  freebom  clan, 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
Hore  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know, 
llioa  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show. — 
Malise,  what  ho !" — ^his  henchman  came  ;* 

*  Give  oar  safe-conduct  to  the  Oneme." 
Young  Malcolm  answered,  calm  and  bold, 
"Fear  nothing  for  thy  fiivorite  hold ; 
The  spot,  an  angel  deign*d  to  grace, 

Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  placa 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
ReKTve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foe& 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day, 

>  **  Them  m  something  foppUi  and  ont  nf  character  In  Mai- 
sofai'a  rinng  to  lead  ont  KUm  from  her  own  parior ;  and  tfao 
wt  of  wrestJing-match  that  takes  place  between  the  rival 
•Ueflains  on  the  occasion,  is  homiltating  and  indeeerona."— 
imrrumr. 

>  MS. — **  Thos  as  they  strore,  each  better  hand 

Oratp'd  for  the  dagger  or  the  brand." 

*  The  Avthor  has  to  apologize  for  the  inadvertent  appiopria- 
(m  • '  B  whole  line  from  the  tiagedy  of  Douglas, 


Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen, — nay, 
Naught  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen, 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain !  we  too  sliall  find  an  hour." — 
He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  AUan  foUow'd  to  the  strand 

(Such  was  the  Douglases  command), 

And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom. 

The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn, 

The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 

Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down  and  moor 

Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Orseme, 

From  those  who  to  the  signal  came ; 

Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land. 

Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 

He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind, 

While  Malcolm  did,  unlieeding,  bind, 

Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword  roU'd. 

His  ample  plaid  in  tightened  fold. 

And  stripped  his  limbs  to  such  array 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 

XXXVIL 

Then  spoke  abrapt :  "  Farewell  to  thee, 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity !" 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, — 
**  O !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest  1 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land, 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band  ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid, 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  bladft. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Graeme, 
Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name. 
Not  long  shall  honor'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swoU'n  robber  dare, — 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air  I 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I  owe  him  naught, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat, 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side.*' 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide.* 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steered  him  from  the  shore , 
And  Allan  strain'd  his  anxious  eye, 

"  I  hold  the  flmt  who  strikes,  m  j  foe.*' 

— AVt«  to  the  teeond  erft'tlen. 

*  MS.—"  Bnllen  and  slow  the  rivals  bold 

Loosed,  at  his  hest,  their  desperate  hold, 
But  either  still  on  other  glared,'*  fro. 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  A. 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  B. 

V  MS.—"  He  spoke,  and  planged  into  the  tJdo." 
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Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 
Darkening  acioi»8  eacli  pimy  wave. 
To  wliicli  the  moon  her  silver  ^ve, 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  c^kim, 
Tlie  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb; 
Ihen  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell, 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  telL 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  Car  halloo, 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


€\)t  Cabs  of  ti)e  £akt. 


CANTO  THIRD. 


Clie  Satt^erfng. 

L 
Tim  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    Tlic  race  of  yore,' 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee, 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhcxxl  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures  liapp'd  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  thiiii^tt  that  be  1 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wit))er'd  of  their  force. 
Wait  on  the  verge  ©f  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  ti<Ie  retuniing  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight  I    Time  rolls  his 
ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  stiU  who  can  remember  well. 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  liis  bugle  blew. 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell, 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  know ; 
And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew, 

Wliat  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound. 
What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew. 

While  clamorous  war-pipes  yell'd  the  gathering 
sound, 
And  while  the  Fiery  Crose  glanced,  like  a  meteor, 
round.* 

IL 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 

To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue ; 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

Just  kifls'd  the  Lake,  just  stirr'd  the  treea^ 

And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 

Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 

>  **  Thnv  are  no  neparala  introd actions  to  the  eantov  of  thii 
poem  ;  bat  each  of  them  begins  with  one  or  two  Htanzaa  in  tho 
mea^oro  of  8|>entier,  Oiually  containing  *ome  rcdeclions  coii- 
XMCled  with  th«  subject  about  to  be  enterpd  on  ;  and  written, 
for  the  most  part,  with  great  tenderne.<w  and  brauty.  Tlie  fol* 
kiwing,  we  thinlc.  u  amon^;  the  roost  striking." — JKrFRKT. 

s  £>••  Appendix,  Note  2  C. 

*  MS. —  '  The  dqe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemoi'd  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn ; 


The  mountain-«badows  on  her  breast 

Were  neitlter  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 

Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 

Tlie  water-lily  to  the  light  . 

Her  dialice  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 

llie  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemm'd  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fiftwn; 

Tlie  gray  mist  left*  the  mountain  side. 

The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride ; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 

Tlie  blackbird  and  tlie  speckled  thrusfa 

Good-DHirrow  gave  from  brake  and  brush  :f 

In  answer  ooo'd  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

Ill 
No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rost» 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast 
With  slieathed  broadsword  in  iiis  liand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strund. 
And  eyed  the  risking  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care* 
^as  prompt  tlie  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught; 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
Tlie  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the- impatient  glance  he  cast; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
As,  from  the  clifis  of  Benveiiue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven,  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A  heap  of  wither'd  b(»ughfl  was  piled. 
Of  jimiper  and  rowan  wild. 
Mingled  with  sliivers  from  tho  oak. 
Rent  by  tlie  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood, 
Barefooted  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  gristed  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er, 


Invisible  in  fleecy  cloud, 

Tlie  lark  sent  down  her  matini  loud ; 

Tlie  I'rht  mist  le^,'   &o. 

'  The  green  K.ils 


Are  clothed  with  varly  blovoms ;  throogh  the 

The  quick-eyed  lizard  rastlee,  and  the  bills 

Of  aummer  birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass." — CkUde 

•  MS.—"  Hard  by,  his  vawals'  early  care 
The  myatic  ritnal  jwepan." 
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The  scan  of  frantic  pennnce  bore. 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  fiice,' 

The  impending  danger  of  ]\i»  race 

Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 

Far  in  ReiUiarrov's  lK><om  rude. 

Not  hitf  the  mien  of  Cliristian  priest, 

Bat  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released, 

UlaiMe  hardened  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

Oa  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Hiz'd  in  the  diarms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse* 

And  deadlier  empliasis  of  curse  ; 

No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer, 

HU  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care. 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  b^miul, 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  liis  hound ; 

Or  iC  in  lonely  glen  or  stratli, 

Tlie  de^rt-d welter  met  his  path. 

He  pray'd,  and  signed  the  cntss  between. 

While  terror  took  devotion*s  uiien.* 

V. 

Of  Brian*!*  birth  strange  talen  were  told. 
His  m(»ther  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen, 
Where  *catter'<l  lay  the  btinea  of  men, 
lu  tome  forgotten  battle  sUtin, 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  winvl  and  rain. 
It  miglit  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart,* 
To  view  sucli  mockery  of  his  art  t 
The  knot-grass  fetter  d  there  the  hand, 
Mliich  once  could  burst  an  iron  b^nd ; 
Beneath  the  bnmd  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler  d  heart  to  feiur  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  ficLl-fiire  framed  her  Uiwly  nest ; 
TTiere  the  slow  blind-wurm  left  liis  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbe  that  mock'd  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  tlie  leader's  skull,* 
8till  -wreathed  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  full, 
Fur  heath-bell  with  her  purple  bloom, 

>  8w  Appendix,  Note  8  D. 

s  Md. — *'  While  the  bleM*d  creed  gave  onlj  wone.'* 

>  M^ — **  He  pny'd  with  many  a  era*  between. 

And  terror  took  devotion's  mien." 

ikw  AjpmAix,  Note  3  E. 

•  **  T^»'*  M  aomethinf  of  pride  in  the  perilons  honr, 
Whaie*er  be  the  ehape  in  whicli  dt-aih  nuj  lower ; 
F  r  Fame  i*  there  to  *ay  who  bleedi, 
Ar.d  Honor's  eye  on  darin;;  AtttnU  I 
Bnt  when  all  ic  past,  ii  i*  humbling  to  tread 
O'er  the  welttrinj;  field  of  the  tombit^  dead, 
And  see  wonrn  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
B«a*ts  of  the  fomi,  all  (^athcrin^  there ; 
An  fpfarling  rn-in  as  tlu'ir  pn*.-. 
All  rejoicing  in  hw  Afctiy."— By  k  as— Sir ^e  of  Corinth. 

V*  Kemove  yon  sknil  from  out  the  scattered  heap*, 
la  thai  a  temple  where  a  goil  may  dwe'l  1 
Why,  even  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  oell  I 


Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plnme.^ 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  slirouded  in  her  mantle's  shade : 
— Slie  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side, 
No  hmiter'a  hand  her  snood  imtiea, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear  ;* 
Gk>ne  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport, 
'  Her  nuiiden  girdle  all  too  short, 
I^or  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night» 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite, 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breaat. 
And  died  in  travail,  unoonfess'd. 

VL 
Alone,  among  his  young  compeers, 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy. 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale, 
To  wo(k1  and  stream  his  liap  to  wail. 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received* 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  beUeved, 
And  sought,  in  mi»t  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  liis  Phantom  Sire  1 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasp'd  the  sable  letter  d  page ; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride ; 
Till  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'er- 

strmig, 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung. 
Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den, 
And  liid  him  from  the  haunts  of  mea 

Look  on  Its  broken  arch,  its  min*d  wall, 
lis  chamben  desolate,  and  portals  fonl ; 
Yet  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 
Tbe  dome  of  thonghl,  the  palace  of  the  aovl ; 
Behold  through  each  lack-lnstre,  eyeless  hola, 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  passion's  bout,  that  never  brook'd  control . 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  V* 

CkUtU  Harold. 
T  "  These  rpflcctions  on  an  ancient  field  of  battle  afTonl  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  false  taste  in  all  Mr.  Scott's 
writings.  Yet  the  brevitjr  and  variety  of  tbe  images  serre 
well  to  fihow.  that  even  in  his  errors  there  are  traces  of  a 
powerful  gpninv'* — JK*rRET. 

*  See  App«>n.Ux,  Note  2  P. 

•  ilS. — "  Till,  dnven  to  pnrensy,  he  believed 

The  legend  of  his  birth  recaivad." 
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The  desert  gare  him  Tiftions  wild. 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  chUd.* 
Where  with  black  clif&  the  torrents  toil, 
He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 
Till,  from  their  foam,  liis  daxzled  eyes 
Poheld  the  River  Demon  rise ;  ^ 

T):c  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb, 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim ; 
llie  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, « 
Swelled  with  the  voices  of  tlie  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 
Thus  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  hurl'd. 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream, 
The  fatal  Ben-Sliie's  boding  scream  ;* 
Somids,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 
Of  charging  steed's  careering  fiist 
Along  Bcnharrow's  shingly  side. 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er   might 

ride;" 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 
All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  lina 
He  girt  his  \oina,  end  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  woe, 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban, 
As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIIL 

Twas  all  prepared  ;-«and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  Ufe-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb, 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 
Wliose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliacli  wave^ 
Tlieir  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave, 
And  answering  Lomond's  breeses  deep^ 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  hand  and  haggard  eye, 

1  8m  Appendix,  Note  9  O. 

•  MS.—"  The  fatal  fien-Shie*f  disnuU  fcreara ; 
And  seen  her  wrinkled  form,  the  sign 
Of  woe  and  death  to  Alpine's  line." 

—See  Appendix,  >lote  2  H. 

»  ftso  Appendix,  Note  8 1. . 


And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 


*  Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  vielr 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew, 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  I 
Deserter  of  his  Cliieftain's  trust, 
He  ne'er  sliall  mingle  with  their  dust, 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust. 
Each  clansman's  execration  just* 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe.** 
He  paused ; — ^the  word  the  vassals  took, 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 
On  high  tlieir  naked  brands  they  shook, 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook ; 

And  first  in  murmur  low,* 
Then,  like  tlie  billow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force. 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

"  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  T 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew, 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 


The  shout  was  hush'd  on  hike  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spell : 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cniss  with  flame; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air, 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  tliere,^ 
Had  more  of  blaspliemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : — 
"  Woe  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear, 
Her  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shaU  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flam^ 
Clan- Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclain- 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretciiedness  and  sbaiD* 

And  infamy  and  woe.'* 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  femalea,  shrill 
As  goes-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill, 

«  Bee  Appendix,  Mote  9  K. 

*  MS. — "  Oar  warriun  on  his  worthies  baft 

Shiill  ipeak  diHirraee  and  woe.'* 

•  MS.—"  Their  clattering  targets  Anrrf/y  straok  ; 

And  first  thctf  muttered  iov.^* 
*>  MS. — "  Although  the  holy  name  was  tbeve.'* 
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Mingled  with  cliildbood*8  babbling  trill 

Of  carwe  stammer'd  slow ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 

*  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  i 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe  1" 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriakin,  thy  goblin  cave ! 
And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave, 

On  Beala-nam-ba 

XL 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew, 
And  hard  his  laboring  breath  he  drew, 
Wliild,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand. 
And  ejes  that  glow'd  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread. 
And  deadlier  on  the  clansman's  head, 
Who,  aummon'd  to  his  Chieftain's  aid, 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
Tlie  crosslet  8  points  of  sparkling  wood 
He  qnench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
Ht'llow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard : 
'^  When  flits  this  CroM  from  man  to  man, 
Vich- Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan, 
Bur^t  be  the  ear  tliat  fails  to  heed  t 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed  I 
liay  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolves  make  the  ooward  heart  their  prize  1 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  eartl^ 
So  may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his  hearth  1 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark, 
Quench  tJiou  his  light.  Destruction  dark, 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  T 
He  ceased ;  no  edio  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen.* 

XIL 

Tlien  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 

*  Speed,  Malise,  speed  I"  he  said,  and  gave 
Hie  crosalet  to  his  henehman  brave. 
*The  mnst«r-plaoe  be  Lanrick  mead— ' 
Instant  the  time— speed,  Malise,  speed  T 
liks  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Lneh  Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow ; 
So  Tiddly  the  barge-men  row, 

The  bubbles,  where  they  laimoh'd  the  boaty 

B  MB.—"  Tlw  Omolf  mmUer'i  d«ep  Aomb.'* 
a  MS.—'*  Mvriafan  is  th«  spot  deeraMl.'* 
•  Bmt  Appendix,  Note  S  L. 
■  M9.— "  Dmd  aessiingw  of  fkvt  and  fesr,   j 
Hcimld  of  dangar,  fato,  and  fear,     ( 
ttwaid  in  thy  fleoi  caiowl 


Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still 
When  it  liad  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  Beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fiithom  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

xin. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  1  the  dun  deer*8  hide 
Ott  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied.* 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  I  sudi  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound, 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound  \ 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap : 
Parcli'd  2U*e  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pau»e  not  now ; 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear,* 
Strctdi  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Pursuest  not  maid  tlirough  greenwood  bough, 
Nor  plicst  thou  now  thy  flying  pace. 
With  rivals  m  the  mountain  race ; 
But,  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed, 
Are  in  thy  course — speed,  Malise,  speed  1 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  slicw'd  tlie  sign,  he  named  the  place. 
And,  pyressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamor  and  surprise  behind.* 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand ; 
With  changed  cheer,  tlie  mower  blithe 
Left  in  tlie  half-cut  swatlie  the  scythe ' 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid, 
Tlie  falconer  toss'd  his  hawk  away, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarm% 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 

TboQ  ttaek'st  not  now  the  stricken  doe. 
Nor  ma.'den  ooy  thiongh  given  wood  boafh.'* 
%  '*  The  dascripcion  of  the  starting  of  the  *  fleiy  eroM*  baan 
■Mfs  marks  of  labor  than  most  of  Mr.  Soott's  postrf,  and 
bordan,  perhaps,  apon  straining  and  aaaggaratioa ;   yai   '■ 
■li^^  giaat  power.  "--JcrraBT. 
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Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 

AInA,  tliou  lovely  lako  I  that  e'er 

Tl)y  btinks  should  echo  Hounds  of  fear  I 

Tlio  rocks,  the  bosky  tluckets,  sleep 

So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 

Thi*  hu-k*8  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 

Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud.* 

XV. 

'  speed,  Malise,  speed  I  the  lake  is  past, 
Diincra<^<^an's  huts  appear  at  last, 
And  |k;l'P,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  Beeik 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green ; 
There  imiyst  tliou  rest,  thy  labor  done, 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  oo.-^ 
As  st<K)ps  the  hawk  upon  liis  prey, 
Tlio  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
— What  woful  accents  load  the  gale  f 
Tlio  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail  1" 
A  gallant  hmiter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valLuit  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  clmse. 
At  Roderick's  side  sliall  fill  his  place ! — 
Witliiii  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplies  tlie  excluded  beams  of  day, 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowlv  bier, 
And  o'er  liim  streams  his  widow's  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 
His  younicest  wee'ps,  but  knows  not  why. 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach  resound.* 

XVL 

Coronacti. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  tlie  forest^ 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rainnlrops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  1 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  tliat  are  hoary, 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

1  M:^.— «*'  Seemi  «tf  too  livdy  a-nd  too  tomd*** 

I  MS.—"  'Til  woman's  scream,  *tis  childhood's  wall.*' 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  S  M 

*  Or  corri.  The  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where  game  nsnal- 
ly  lies. 

*  "  Mr.  ScoU  is  such  a  mantrr  of  Tcntfieation.  that  the  most 
complicated  metre  does  not,  for  an  instant,  arrest  the  progress 
of  his  ima{;i nation ;  its  diffirultics  nsaalljr  operate  as  a  sala- 
tary  excitement  to  his  attention,  and  not  nnfreqnently  raggeet 
to  him  new  and  anezpected  graces  ot  ezprossion.  If  a  care- 
teas  rhyme,  or  an  ill-^onstxvcted  phrase  oooasionalljr  escape  him 
amidst  the  irr^ular  torrent  ol  bis  staiua,  the  blemish  is  i^kan 


The  aotumn  winds  ruahing 

Waft  tlie  leaves  tliat  are  /^1J««A 

But  our  flower  was  m  flushing, 
W^heu  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sago  oouasel  in  cumber,* 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  1 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain^ 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain 

Thou  art  gone,  and  forever  1* 

XVIL 

See  Stumah,*  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumali !  whom  lus  least  lialloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew, 
BrL«tIes  liis  crest,  and  points  hia  ean^ 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'TIS  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear, 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast :— unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood ; 
Held  forth  the  Cross  besmear'd  with  blood ; 
**  Tlie  muster-place  is  Laiu'ick  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal  1  clansmen,  speed  T 

XVIIL 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line,' 

Sprung  forth  and  seized  tlie  fatal  ugn. 

In  ha-ste  the  stripUng  to  liis  side 

His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied ; 

But  when  lie  saw  his  mother's  eye 

Watch  him  in  speechless  agony. 

Back  to  her  open'd  arms  he  flew, 

I^ess'd  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu — 

**  Alas !"  she  sobb'd, — ^"and  yet,  be  gone, 

And  sj)eed  tliee  forth,  like  Diwcan's  soa  V* 

One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 

Dajih'd  from  liis  eye  the  gathering  tear. 

Breathed  deep  to  clear  his  laborini;  breast. 

imperceptihie  by  the  hnnied  e^e  of  the  reader ;  bat  when  th» 
short  iin?s  are  yoiied  in  pain,  any  dissonance  In  tbo  jingle,  oi 
intermpuon  of  the  constrnction,  cannot  fail  to  give  offeaoo 
We  lean)  from  Horace,  that  in  the  cootw  of  a  long  wotk,  a 
poet  may  legiiimatdy  indnlge  in  a  momentary  ilamber;  bal 
we  do  not  wish  to  hear  him  snore.'* — Qmarterlf  Roviom, 
•  Faithful.    The  name  of  a  dog. 
t  MS.—"  Angus,  the  Jir«t  of  Duncan's  Bne, 

Sprung  forth  and  seized  Uie  fatal  sign, 
Jind  then  upon  kig  kinoman**  bior 
Fell  MaJtioe^o  suspended  tear. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
Uk  fathet's  taige  and  faldiion  tied.'* 
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And  tfwa'd  aloft  his  bonnet  creet> 

Until  the  opponing  bank  he  gained, 

Th<*n,  liko  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed. 

And  up  the  cluipcl  pathway  straiiiM 

Fir»t  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 

He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 

XX. 

Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Crosa 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  title. 

Su.«p<jnded  was  the  widow's  tear, 

Had  8ouj^)it  the  chapel  of  St.  JJriJe. 

Wliile  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear ; 

Her  troth  Toinbou's  Mary  gave 

And  when  she  marked  the  henchman's  eye 

To  Norman,  heir  of  Armun<lave. 

Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 

And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 

"  Kinsman,"  she  said,  **  his  race  is  rmi. 

The  hrithd  now  rusumetl  their  march. 

Tlmt  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on ; 

In  rude,  hut  glad  procession,  came 

The  oak  has  fallen, — the  aapliog  bough 

Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame ; 

Is  all  Duncraggans  shelter  now. 

And  plaided  youtli,  with  jest  and  jeer. 

Tet  trust  I  W^ell,  his  dutv  done, 

Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear ; 

The  oqihan's  God  will  guard  my  son, — 

And  cliildrtMi,  that,  unwitting  why, 

And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 

Lent  the  gay  sliout  their  shrilly  cry ; 

At  Duncans  best  your  blades  that  drew, 

And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 

To  arms^  and  guard  that  orphan's  head  I 

Before  tlie  young  and  bonny  bride, 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead.'' 

Whose  downubtt  eye  and  cheek  disclosA 

Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call. 

The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 

Rtfwnnnded  through  the  funeral  hall. 

With  virgin  stop,  and  Uuiliful  lumd. 

Wliile  from  the  walls  the  attendant  band 

She  held  the  'kiTchief*s  snowy  band^ 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried  hand ; 

Tlie  galliuit  bridegroom  by  her  side. 

And  sliort  and  flitting  energy 

Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride. 

Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye, 

And  the  ghid  motiuT  in  her  ear           * 

Af  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear 

Was  clobely  wliisporing  word  of  cheer. 

Might  n>use  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrowed  force ; 

XXI. 

Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  tlielr  course. 

Who  meets  thorn  at  the  churchyard  pn*#»  I 

Tlie  messenger  of  fear  and  fute  I 

XIX. 

Haste  in  IiIh  hurried  accent  lies, 

Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 

And  grief  is  swunniing  in  liis  eyes. 

It  glanced  like  lightning  up  8trath-Ire.^ 

All  dripping  from  the  recent  fliKid, 

0  er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 

Panting  and  travcl-soird  he  stood. 

Nor  re^st  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew ; 

The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

Hie  tear  that  gathered  in  his  eye                       ' . 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  woru. 

He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry ; 

**  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead  ; 

Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll. 

Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  T 

Betwixt  liim  and  a  wooded  knoll,* 

And  must  he  chanj^e  so  siK)n  the  hand," 

That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 

Just  link'd  to  liis  by  holy  biuid, 

The  chapel  of  St^  Bride  was  seen. 

For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand  1 

Swijln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 

And  must  the  day,  so  bUthe  that  rose. 

But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 

And  promised  rapture  ni  the  cUme, 

Th<iugli  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily, 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

Though  reel  d  his  sympathetic  eye, 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ff 

He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar ; 

0  fatal  doom ! — ^it  must !  it  must ! 

Hia  rigbt  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore, 

Clan-Alpine's  cause,  her  diieftain's  trust, 

His  left  tlie  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 

Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay ; 

And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 

Stretch  to  the  race — away  1  away  1 

H?  stnmbled  twice — ^the  foam  splash'd  high, 

With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by ; 

XXIL 

And  had  he  fall'n, — forever  there. 

Yet  slow  be  laid  his  plaid  aside. 

Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir  1 

And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride. 

But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 

Until  he  saw  the  stArtiog  tear 

Finner  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife, 

Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer , 

8m  Appendix.  Note  3  N. 

Graced  the  dark  itrath  with  emerald  fiMB." 

m&-''*ji%imktn  a  ttttf  sad  woodsd  kntO 

>  MS.—"  And  mut  Im  thea  ezch&nce  the  band  " 
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Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look, 
In  liiiste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook, 
Nor  backwiird  glanced,  till  on  the  heath 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  suppUes  tlie  Teith. 
— What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  I 
The  sickeimig  pang  of  hope  deferr'd. 
And  memory,  with  a  torturuig  train* 
or  all  liis  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
Tlie  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame ; 
Tht  stormy  jny  of  mountaineers, 
Ere  yet  they  rusli  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning, 
And  hope  from  well-fought  field  returning, 
With  war's  red  honors  on  his  crest, 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast 
Stung  by  sudi  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and 

brae, 
like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 
Wliile  liigli  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIIL 

Tlie  honth  this  niglit  must  be  my  bed, 
Tilt-  bnicken'  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  fiir,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  cc.uch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  I 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Miiry  I 
I  may  not,  dare  not,  fimcy  now* 
Tlie  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know ; 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe, 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught, 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought, 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  tliought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  tliee,  Mary.* 
And  if  return'd  from  conquer'd  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  suig  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary ! 

I  MS.— >"  And  memoTj  broug-kt  the  tortDrin^  traic 
or  ftU  his  rooming  visions  train ; 
Bat  mingled  witli  impatience  came 
The  manly  love  of  martial  fame.'* 

•  Bracken. — Fern. 

>  MS. — "  I  may  not,  date  not,  imago  now." 

*  MS.-*  *'  A  time  will  come  for  love  and  faith, 

For  shoald  thy  bridegroom  \  ield  bis  iireath. 


XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 

Balqnidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blase,* 

Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong, 

Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 

Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow, 

And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below; 

Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far, 

As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war.*  , 

The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 

The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Veil, 

Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  aooroe 

Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course ; 

Thence  southward  tuni'd  its  rapid  Voad 

Adown  Strath-Qartney's  valley  Inroad, 

Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 

A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name. 

From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembUng  kaad 

Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 

To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 

Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 

Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 

Muster'd  its  Uttle  horde  of  men, 

That  met  as  torrents  frt»n  the  height 

In  higldand  dales  their  streams  unite. 

Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 

A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong, 

Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 

By  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and  Uood ; 

Each  train'd  to  arms  since  life  began, 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  Ids  clan, 

No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand, 

No  law,  but  Koderick  Dhu's  command.* 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dha 
Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Benveoue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Still  lay  eacli  martial  Qrasxae  and  Bruee^ 
In  Rednoch  courts  no  horsemen  wait, 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardroesgate^ 
On  Dudu'ay's  towers  no  beacon  slioiie, 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch  Con; 
All  seem'd  at  peace. — ^Now,  wot  ye  why 
The  Cliieftaln,  with  such  anxious  eye, 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 
Tliis  western  frontier  scann'd  with  care  I— 
In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft, 

'Twill  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  death, 
The  boasted  right  to  thee,  Mary." 

a  Bee  Appendix,  Note  t  O. 

•  "  The  eafsr  ffdelity  with  which  this  fatal  signal  is  h«nM4 
on  and  obeyed,  is  represented  with  great  spirit  and  felicHT/*— 
JirrRKT. 

f  Bee  Appsndiz,  Note  %  P. 
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A  fiur,  UKragh  anel,  pledge  was  left ; 
For  Douglu^  to  his  pramiBe  tme, 
Tliftt  monung  from  the  iale  withdrew, 
And  in  a  deep  aeqneeter'd  dell 
Had  aoogfat  a  low  and  lonely  celL 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 
Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung ;' 
A  aofier  name  the  Saxons  gave, 
And  calTd  the  grot  the  Goblin-caye. 

XXVL 
It  was  a  wfld  and  strange  retreat, 
As  e*er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet 
Tlte  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Tawn'd  Uke  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a  rock, 
Hnrl'd  by  primend  earthquake  shock 
FnMB  BeniTenue's  gray  summit  wild. 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
lliey  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot. 
And  form'd  the  nigged  Bilran  grot' 
Hie  oak  sad  birch,  with  minted  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
Unless  iHien  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  dlff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth.  Futurity. 
Ji^o  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Sare  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  Toice,  that  spoke 
Tlie  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  diflb^  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem*d  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  sucb  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 
In  soch  the  wild-cat  leares  her  young ; 
Tet  Doo^as  and  his  daughter  fair 
Soo^t  for  a  space  tneir  safety  there. 
Gray  Superstitico's  whisper  dread 
Beban^d  the  spot  to  Tulgar  tread ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  &ys  resort, 
And  satyrs'  hold  their  silyan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maae, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gase. 

XX  vn. 

How  ere,  with  western  shadows  long; 
Flottted  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 

1  B«e  AppMndiz,  Note  S  O. 

s  **  AiW  landiqf  on  the  skirts  of  Bcotwiim,  wo  rsooh  tho 
90  (or  man  ptoperlj  the  cove)  of  the  goblins^  bj  »  stoop  and 
■row  dofile  of  a  fow  bandrsd  yards  in  length.  It  is  a  deep 
anphitheatio  of  at  loost  600  janis  of  ostoat  la  ita 
diaawior,  gndaallj  aarrowinf  towards  the  base,  heat- 
In  all  roand  bj  steep  aft  towerinc  rocks,  and  rendered 
to  the  njn  of  the  son  by  a  close  covert  of  Inxn- 
ireea.  Oa  the  sonth  and  west  it  is  boonded  by  tho  pn- 
vs  shovidcr  of  Beavenae,  to  the  beif  ht  of  at  least  500 
«7 


When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 

Repaas'd  the  heights  of  Benvenue. 

Abore  the  Gk>blin-caTe  they  go^ 

Through  the  wild-paas  of  Beal-nam-bo  :* 

Tlie  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 

To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore, 

For  cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 

To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 

And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 

l^et  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind, 

TJnwooted  sight  his  men  behind. 

A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword, 

Alone  attended  on  his  lord  f 

The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break, 

And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight. 

To  view  them  from  the  neighboring  height, 

By  the  low-lerell'd  sunbeams  light  I 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  dan 

Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 

As  eren  afiir  might  well  be  seen, 

By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mieu. 

Their  feathers  dancn,  their  tartans  floaty 

llieir  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 

That  well  became  such  mountain-strand. 

XXVIIL 

llieir  Chiet  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  tum'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom, 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  lore  in  war's  wild  roar,' 
Nor  think  of  BUlen  Douglas  more ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prore — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  I 
£▼0  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghosts 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear. 
Hie  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  treeSL 
But  hark  1  what  mingles  in  the  strain  t 

fcot ;  towards  the  east,  tho  rook  appears  at  some  fonnor  p«iod 
to  have  tnmbled  down,  strewing  Um  whole  ooarse  of  ita  All 
with  immense  fraf  meats,  which  now  serve  only  to  give  sholiss 
to  foxes,  wild-cats,  and  badfsra.**— Dr.  Graham. 

•  The  UrUk,  or  Rigbtaad  satyr.    See  Note  on  the  preHoni 
Canto. 

Beo  Appendix,  Note  S  R.  •  nrid.  Nolo  9  0. 

•  M3.->**  To  drown  hb  grief  in  war's  wild  roar, 

Nor  think  of /««f  and  ElUm  "^'^  " 
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OASTO  IT 


It  18  the  harp  of  AUan-Bane, 

That  wakes  its  meaBure  slow  and  high, 

Attuned  to  sacred  minatrelsj. 

What  melting  voioe  attends  the  strings  f 

Tis  £Uen,  or  an  angel  sings. 

XXIX. 

Xsmn  to  t|»  VttBfn. 

Ave  Maria  I  maiden  mild  1 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer  1 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled-^ 
Maiden  I  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  1 

Ave  Maria  t 

Ave  Maria  I  undefiledt 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share' 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air" 

Bhall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden  I  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  1 

Ave  Maria  I 

Ave  Maria  1  stainless  styled  1 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled, 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fieur. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot' of  care, 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled ; 
Hear  for  a  nuiid  a  maiden's  prayer, 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  1 

Ave  Marial 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  list'ning  still.  Clan- Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword, 
Until  the  page,  with  humblo  sign. 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then  while  bis  plaid  he  round  him  cast^ 
**  It  is  the  last  time — 'tis  the  last," 
He  mutter'd  thrice, — **  the  last  time  e*er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hearl** 
It  was  a  goading  thought — ^his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat. 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot. 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay, 

1  MS.—"  The  flinty  oonoh  «iy  sire  moat  ■han.' 
•  M&— '*  Tht  saiurky  gnUo^e  nexia%»  air." 


And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way, 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height, 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below,* 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXL 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made. 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd ; 
But  most  with  mantles  folded  round. 
Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground, 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie. 
So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 
With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green ; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade, 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made. 
Like  glow-worm  twinkliog  through  the  shade 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 
They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume. 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  retum'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  upon  BochasUe's  plain, 
And  Silence  claim'd  her  evenix^  reign. 


^t  Cabs  of  tl)e  £akt. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 


0^e  9to)ilpec5. 

L 

**  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears  ^ 
The  rose  is  sweetest  waslid  with  morning  dew. 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 
0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 
I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  tlurough  future  years  t** 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Yennachar's  broad 
wave. 

n. 

Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  song, 
Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongiML 
All  while  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  spray, 
His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay, 


>  MB.—"  Where  broad  extending  far  below, 

Miutcr'd  Clan- Alpine's  martial  i^w.'* 
*  MS.—"  And  nptora  daaiert  wlian  obaowad  bv  ^"^  '* 
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For  QD  ft  pees  'twist  lake  and  wood, 

A  vakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark  I  on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung, 

Aibl  instant  to.hU  anns  he  sprung. 

"Stand,  cr  thou  diest  !^What»  Matiaa 9 — soon 

Art  thoa  returned  from  Braes  of  Doune. 

By  tb J  keen  step  and  glance  I  know. 

Thou  bring'ft  ns  tidings  of  the  foe." 

(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on, 

Qd  distant  scont  had  Malise  gome.) 

"Where  sleeps  the  GhielT  the  henchman 


"  Apart,  In  yonder  misty  glade ; 
To  ilia  lone  conch  FU  be  your  guide." — 
Tii*ai  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side, 
And  litirT'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow — 
"  Up^  up,  Olentarkin  I  rouse  thee,  ho  1 
We  seek  the  Chieftain :  on  the  track, 
Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

IIL 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 

"  What  of  the  foeman  T  Norman  said.— 

*  Varying  reports  from  near  and  fiu ; 
Tlua  certain, — ^that  a  band  of  war 
Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune, 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune ; 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 

Holds  rerelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out ; 

But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?" 

*  What  I  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 
To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  dan. 

And  every  chiid  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  diarge. 

Nor  skiff  nor  diallop,  boat  nor  barge, 

Upon  thfeae  lakes  shall  float  at  large, 

Bot  all  beside  the  islet  moor, 

lliat  soeh  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  T — 

IV. 
"ns  weQ  advised — ^the  Chieftain's  plan' 
Bespeaks  the  fiither  of  his  dan. 
Bat  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 
Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  T 
"  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 
Of  that  dread  kind  whidi  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity, 
The  Taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  afar. 


.«* 


Werthythft 


I — a  pradent  plan, 
•fUadaa." 


Our  sires  foresaw  tne  events  of  war.* 
Dimcraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 

MAUSX. 

**  Ah !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knewt 

Tlie  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had, 

When  swept  our  merry-men  Gallangad.* 

His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark, 

His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark ; 

So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet, 

Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat, 

And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe, 

Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha 

But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 

And  sharp  the  hurryhig  pikemen's  goad, 

And  when  we  came  to  Dennan'a  Row, 

A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow."— 

V. 

VOtMAK, 

**  lliat  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside, 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  clifi^  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe.*  • 

Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink; 
Rocking  beneath  tlieir  headlong  sway, 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray. 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  Chief; — ^but  hush  I 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost, 
That  hovers  o'er  a  sUuighter'd  host  f 
Or  raven  on  tlie  blasted  oak, 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  f 

1CA1I8X. 

-^-  Peace !  peace !  to  other  than  to  me, 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 

But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 

Clan-Alpme's  omen  and  her  aid. 

Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or  heU| 

Ton  fiend-begotten  monk  can  teU. 

The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 

Together  they  descend  the  brow." 

VL 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine't  Lord 
The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word  i-^ 


*  0ee  Appendix,  Note  3  T. 
4Ibid.NotaSV. 


•  Ibid.  Note  8  U. 
•IUd.Noto2W. 
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CAVIOIV 


"Roderickl  it k a fearfiil itrife, 

«  By  Alpine's  smil,  iBgh  tidk^  flioae  1 

For  man  eDdow^d  with  mortal  lile. 

I  loye  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

Whme  flhroud  of  sentient  day  can  etill 

When  moye  they  on  ?"— **  To-morrow's  nooiP 

Feel  feTeriah  pang  and  fiunting  dull. 

Wm  see  them  here  for  battle,  bonne."—* 

Wliose  eye  can  atare  in  stony  trance, 

"  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stern  !^- 

Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lanee^ — 

But,  for  the  pkoe— eay,  oonldst  thou  learn 

Tib  hard  for  soch  to  view,  wifiirrd. 

Naught  of  the  friendly  dans  of  Earn  f 

The  curtain  of  the  ftitnre  world. 

Strengthen'd  by  tliem,  we  well  mig^t  bide 

Tet,  witness  eyery  quaUng  limh^ 

The  battle  on  BenledPs  side. 

My  Bimken  pulse,  my  eyehalls  dim, 

Thou  couldst  not  f — Well  I  dan- Alpine's  men 

My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  tom,^ 

Shall  man  the  TVoaach's  shaggy  glen ; 

This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  home  !— 

Within  Loch  Katrine's  gorge  we'll  ^^ 

The  shapes  that  sought  my  faarftil  eouoh, 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons^  nght, 

An  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch ; 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  househdd  fibre. 

No  mortal  man,— eare  he,  who,  bred 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire — 

Between  the  liring  and  the  dead. 

Loyer  for  maid  beloyed  I — ^But  iriiy— 

Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 

Is  it  the  breese  affects  mine  eye  t 

Had  e'er  surriyed  to  say  he  saw. 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill<omen'd  tear  t 

At  length  the  fiital  answer  came, 

A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear  t 

In  characters  of  liying  flame  I 

No !  sooner  may  the  Sazon  lance 

Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  biased  in  scroll. 

Unfix  Benlcdi  from  his  stance. 

But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul  ;<*- 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  throngfa 

Wbxob  anLLs  thb  roanraar  roRMAir's  livb,' 

The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhn  I 

Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targa — ^ 

. 

Each  to  liis  post  t— all  know  their  charge." 

VII. 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  adyance. 

"  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care  I 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dancs 

Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 

Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 

Clan- Alpine  ne*er  in  battle  stood, 

But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  Uood. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  ooee  more. 

A  surer  yictim  still  I  know. 

Selfoffer'd  to  the  auspicious  blow : 

IX. 

A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mora,-* 

Where  is  the  Douglas  t — he  is  gone ;  "* 

No  eye  shall  witness  his  return  1 

And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 

My  followers  guard  each  pass's  month. 

Fast  by  the  caye,  and  makes  her  moan ; 

To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 

While  yainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 

Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide,* 

*  Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear.— 

Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 

"  He  will  return— Dear  lady,  trust  1— - 

Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 

With  joy  return ;— he  will^-he  most 

He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down.* 

Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  a&r, 

— ^But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show  I 

Some  refrige  from  impending  war. 

Malisel  what  tidings  of  the  foe  T— 

When  e'en  Clan- Alpine's  rugged  swaim 

Are  ooVd  by  the  approaching  storm. 

VTTL 

I  saw  their  boats^  with  many  a  lights 

*  At  Donne,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaiye 

Floating  the  liye-long  yesternight. 

Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  waye. 

Bhiftmg  like  flashes  darted  forth* 

f  saw  the  Moray's  silyer  star, 

By  the  red  atreamers  of  the  north ; 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar."— 

I  mark'd  at  morn  how  dose  they  lide. 

1  M8.— "  Whioh  IbimBOrt  apak  a  femu't  Uft." 

•  8m  AppMdiz,  Hole  8  X. 

*  MB.--"  The  damman,  raiDljr  deem'd  hk  guU*.*' 
«  MS.—**  He  lif  ht  oa  thoea  ■h«U  itab  him  down." 

MS.—** '  When  more  they  on  t'  1 1 5^[**  j  si 


'Tb  Mid  will  MO  then  mareh  from  Donne.' 
To*moiTow  then  <    >  meetinff 


f  ** 


•  Jibf  tmUlt 


a  v^a  •^^^n  ^^^» 


.*< 


And  Mw  nt  morn  their 


•*  'Tie  itabboni  u  hit  HifkUtid  tu^" 
Thick  M  the  fluhM  dnrted  forth 
By  monice-dnnoen  of  the  north ; 

barireeride^ 
little  fleet, 
CloM  nom'd  by  the  lone  UetS  M^. 
Bi&M  thie  rade  rmoe  dnm  not  abide 
Upon  their  native  monntain  ade, 
Tb  fit  that  DonflM  ehonM  prorida 
For  fall  deer  ofaOd  Mme  mISi  aboda, 
naooaiM  m  pons  loa^ 
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• 

T\aA  monr'd  Vy  the  lone  idet^s  side, 

Thmk  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle. 

like  wild-dudca  ooocliii^  in  the  fen, 

And  think  upon  the  harpmgs  slow, 

When  fltoops  the  hawk  iifirai  the  glen. 

That  presaged  this  approaching  woe , 

Since  this  rude  nee  dare  not  abide 

Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 

Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 

dUl  not  thy  noble  firther's  care 

Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot? 

Sooie  safe  retreat  for  thee'  prepare  r«— 

HI  luck  still  haunts  a  fiury  gr<l 

Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  kncr— 

X 

Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe. 

VLLXN. 

My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer."^ 

. 

My  wakeful  terran  oonld  not  blind. 

SLLUr. 

When  in  tudi  tender  tone,  yet  graTe^ 

<*  Wen,  be  it  as  thou  wilt;  Ihear, 

Douglas  a  parting  blesong  gave, 

But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear.* 

Hie  tear  that  |^isten*d  in  his  eye 

The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art» 

Drownd  not  bk  purpose  fix*d  on  high. 

My  soul,  thoo^  fcmkune  and  weak. 

Can  image  his;  e'en  as  the  lak«%, 

XIL 

Itaelf  diatur Vd  l^  slightest  stroke,* 

Sallatl.' 

Reilecta  the  iarvufaierable  rock. 

He  bean  report  of  battle  rife. 

JJACE  BRAND. 

He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strifiBL 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood. 

1  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 

When  the  mavis^  and  merle*  are  abging, 

Tum'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are 

Of  lialeolm  Qreme,  in  fetters  bound. 

in  cry, 

Whieh  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 

And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

TMnk'at  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  t 

Oh  no  I  twas  apprehensiTe  thought 

**  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

For  the  kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too— 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 

(Let  me  be  just)  that  fkiend  so  true ; 

And  we  must  hold  l^*  wood  and  wold. 

in  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause  1 

As  outlaws  wont  to  da 

HiDstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 

Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 

**  0  Alice,  twas  aU  far  thy  kMsks  so  bright 

'  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  l* 

And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 

Why  else,  to  Cambus-kemieth*s  fane. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luddeas  fligfal^ 

If  eve  retom  him  not  again, 

Thy  brother  bold  I  slow. 

Am  I  to  hie,  andmake  me  known  t 

Alas!  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne, 

**  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech 

Bays  his  friend's  safety  with  his  own ;  — 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 

He  goes  to  do— what  I  had  done, 

For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

Had  Douglas*  daughter  been  his  son  1* — 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

XL 

**  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 

*  ITay,  lovefy  Ellen !— clearest,  nay  1 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 

If  anght  should  his  return  delay. 

A  doak  must  sheer  from  the  daqgfate^d 

Be  ooly  named  yon  holy  fane 

deer, 

As  fitting  pbce  to  meet  again. 

To  keep  the  cold  away." — 

Be  sore  he*s  safe ;  and  for  the  Gneme, — 

Efeaven*B  MesBing  on  his  gallant  name  I— 

"  0  Richard !  if  my  brother  died. 

My  viaioo'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true, 

Twas  but  a  fatal  chance ; 

If  or  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 

For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried, 

When  did  my  gifted  dreldn  beguile  f 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance.* 

MS.—"  HA.  AIlM,  a»  1  Hw  wmia  to  UmI 

•8m  Appendix,  Vole  8  7. 

Were  bnt  ;jffctexu  mjr  feenia  bUnd. 

4  Thnuh.                             *  Bfauskbiid. 

WImi  in  mch  eoleniD  tone,  ami  gnve^ 

D»afiiM  a  putinff  blcarinf  gave.*' 

•  MB.—"  'Twu  but  •  midnight  ehuoe ; 

•  MB         .to4i  tfielvb'd  by  aKf hteec  riioRk, 

For  blindfold  wse  the  battle  pUed, 

a 

And  fovtane  held  the  1mn«." 

■«ri 
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**  If  |)aD  and  tbit  no  more  I  -wear. 

"And  if  there's  Uood  upon  his  hand. 

Nor  thou  the  crimaon  sheen, 

rris  but  the  Mood  of  deer."— 

As  warm,  well  say,  is  the  nuset  gray, 

Ab  gay  the  forest-green. 

'■Now  kmd  thou  liest,  tfaoo  bold  of  mood! 

It  deaves  unto  his  hand. 

**  And,  Richard,  if  onr  lot  be  hard. 

The  ttain  of  thine  own  kindly  Uood, 

And  loet  thy  native  land, 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  hia  Alice  Brand.* 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Bbbim], 

And  made  the  holy  sign,— 

xra. 

*<  And  if  thet  b'8  blood  on  Bkfaani'a  hnd. 

SalM  rontfime). 

A  spotleia  hind  is  mine. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  inerry,  in  good  greenwood. 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing ; 

«  And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  elt 

On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side, 

By  Him  whoTi  Demons  fear, 

Lord  Richard's  aze  ia  ringing. 

To  show  UB  whence  thou  art  thyself 

And  what  thine  errand  here  T — 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 

^TTT 

Who  won'd  within  the  hill,— » 

XV. 

like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  church, 

SSsllalv  contfnvtH. 

Uis  Toice  was  ghostly  shrilL 

""Tis  merry,  'tis  meny,  in  Fairy-land, 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 

"  Why  somids  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak. 

When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  moQarcfa'i 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ?* 

side, 

Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing: 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  f 

Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

'  **  And  gayly  shines  the  Fairy-land,— 

The  fairies  fatal  green  f*      ' 

But  all  is  glisteuing  show,' 

Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

•*  Up,  Urgan,  up  1  to  yon  mortal  hie. 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

For  thou  wert  christen'd  man  ;■ 

For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fiy. 

"  And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam. 

For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

Is  our  incomdont  shape, 

Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

"  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd  heart, 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 

Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part, 

"  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die.** 

When  the  Fairy  King  has  power, 

That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 

XIV. 

And,  'twirt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd  awmj 

dfkilWti  contCnuetr. 

To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower.' 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood. 

Though  the  birds  have  stilFd  their  singiiM: ; 

"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

Vbe  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sigxi, 

And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold. 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideoua  dwarf^ 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands, 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  croes'd  him  twice-i 

And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself 

That  lady  was  so  brave  ; 

*  I  fear  not  sign,"  quotli  the  grisly  elf. 

The  fouler  grew  liis  gublin  hue. 

**  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Ahee  Brand, 

She  croes'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

That  woman,  void  of  fear, — 

He  rose  befieath  her  hand 

I  Bm  Apfwodix,  Note  2  Z. 

•  Bee  Appendis,  Note  3  A.              «  Ibid.  Note  j  n. 

>  MS.—"  Onf  fairy  ringlet'*  msnnu** 

«  Ibid.  Note  a  G.       « Ilnd.  Nob*  3  D.        •  Ibid.  Note  3  B 
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Hie  faire«t  jmigjht  qd  Scottish  xxtold, 
Her  brother,  Ethert  Braad  1 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood. 
When  the  marii  and  merle  are  singing^ 

Bat  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  gray. 
When  all  the  belle  were  ringiqg. 

XVL 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 

A  stianger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade 

His  martial  step^  his  stately  mien. 

His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln-green, 

His  eagle  glance,  remembmnce  claimfr— 

*Tts  Snowdoun  s  Knight^  'tis  James  Fitz^Jamea. 

£Uen  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 

Ihan,  starting,  scarce  auppress'd  a  scream: 

*0  stranger  I  in  such  hour  of  fear. 

What  enl  hap  has  brought  thee  here  T— - 

■An  evil  hap  how  oan  it  be, 

Tbat  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  t 

By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 

Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 

And  marshall'd,  orer  bank  and  bourne, 

Hie  happy  path  of  my  return." — 

*  The  l^ppy  path  I — ^what  1  said  he  naught 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought,  - 

Of  guarded  pass  V — "  No,  by  my  faith  1    • 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe.**^ 

*  0  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 
^Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
Tbat  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  1— • 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  t 
Ihe  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear, 
Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here.**^- 

XVIL 

'Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be, 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 
Yet  life  I  hohl  but  idle  breath. 
When  lore  or  honor's  weighed  with  death, 
llien  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  eome  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild, 
Whdre  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled; 
By  this  eoft  hand  to  lead  thee  fSEur 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ;' 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 
m  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

ni  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower" 

*  O  hus^h.  Sir  Knight,  'twere  female  art. 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 

MB. — **  Bf  CnmhuswMre  my  honw  wiit." 
•  M9  — **  Wm  idfr/ra^  My  pram  lo  >—  " 


Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear.' 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  the^  back. 

In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track 

And  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  1^ 

One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all^ 

Yes,  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall  1 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blarney 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  wiUi  thy  shame  1 

But  first — ^my  fiither  is  a  man 

OutlaVd  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 

With  me  'twere  infiEuny  to  wed. — 

StiU  wouldst  thou  speak  ? — ^then  hear  the  truth 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth, — 

If  yet  he  is  I — exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart  I" 

XVIIL 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain ; 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vaia 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie ; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood, 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony,  , 

As  death  had  sealed  her  Malcolm's  doom, 

Ajid  she  sat  sorrowing  on  liis  tomb. 

Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye, 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side, 

As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 

**  O !  little  know'st  thou  Roderick's  heart  I 

Safer  for  both  we  go  apart 

Q  haste  thee,  and  from  Allah  learn. 

If  thou  mayst  trust  yon  wily  kern  " 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 

A  parting  step  or  two  he  made : 

Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brau^ 

He  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX 

**Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  1 — 
It  chanced  in  figlit  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  uf  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave,* 
And  bade,  when  I  liad  boon  to  crave, 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
Hie  recompense  tliat  I  would  name. 

>  MS.—**  Thk  iii«  ofgold  the  mooarah  sat*  ' 
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EUen,  I  am  DO  courtly  lord, 

But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 

\^1ioee  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 

His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 

Wliat  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 

Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land ! 

KUen,  thy  hand — ^the  ring  is  thine  ;* 

Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay  ;* 

Tliis  signet  shall  secure  thy  way  ; 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be, 

A.8  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 

Paused — kiss'd  her  hand — and  then  was  gone. 

The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  sliot  past. 

He  joined  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  moimtain  brown, 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way, 

That  joins  Loch  Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill ; 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high— 
"  Murdoch !  was  that  a  signal  cry  P — 
He  stammer'd  forth — **  I  shout  to  scare' 
Ton  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — ^he  knew  the  raven's  prey, 
His  own  brave  steed : — **  Ah  I  gallant  gray  I 
For  thee — ^for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosach's  delL — 
Murdoch,  move  first — but  silently ; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die  I" 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXL 
Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge.  ^ 

When  lo !  a  wasted  female  form, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm, 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array,* 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye. 
Upon  the  wood,  t)ie  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy  broom ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume . 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 

I  MS "  Permit  this  hand— the  nng  u  thine.'* 

*  MS. — ** '  Seek  thoa  the  King,  and  on  thy  kne^ 

Pot  fortli  thy  >ait,  whate'er  it  be, 
As  ransom  of  hit  pledge  to  me : 
My  name  and  tiiis  shall  make  thy  way.' 
He  pot  the  little  lignet  on." 

*  MB  •— **  He  itammerM  forth  confuted  reply : 

•  Saxon,         ) ,    ,         ,  . 

« Sir  Kni«ht,  i  *  •*'®'»^*^  *»°'  **  *'"• 


To  crag  and  cliff  from  dnaky  wing ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  aoufj^t. 
Where  scajrce  was  footmg  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  tlien  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
She  sung  1 — ^the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  roaghen'd,  stiU 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hilL 

XXIL 
&OR0. 

They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 

They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wninig^ 
I  cannot  sleep  on  Higliland  brae, 

I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 
But  were  I  now  where  Allan*  glides, 
Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides,    ' 
So  sweetly  woidd  I  rest  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  dfty  t 

Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom  they  said. 

And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  theret 

But  woe  betide  tlie  cruel  g^ile 

That  drown'd  in  blood  the  mormng  smile  I 

And  woe  betide  the  fairy  dream  1 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXIII. 

**  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  f 

She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 

And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray, 

Ab  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing> 

By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." — 

**  'Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdodi  said, 

"  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid,* 

Ta'en  on  the  mom  slie  was  a  bride. 

When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan-side. 

The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 

And  felt  our  Chief's  imconquer'd  blade. 

I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large, 

But%>ft  she  'scapes  from  MaudUu's  charge.— 

Hence,  brain-sick  fool  1*' — ^He  raised  his  bow:-« 

"  Now,  if  thou  atnk'st  her  but  one  blow, 

Y<m  raren  from  his  dainty  fare.'  *' 

*  MS.—"  Wcmpp'd  in  a  tatter'd  mantle  gray.** 

*  The  ^Uan  and  Devan  are  two  bcaotifol  ttieana,  the 
latter  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Boms,  which  denend 
from  the  hilli  'of  PerUiebize  Into  the  great  cane  or  plain  ti 
Stirling. 

*  MS. — '*  *  A  Saxon  bom,  a  crasy  maid— 

*Ti8  Blanche  of  Devan/  Mnrdoeh  said." 
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rn  pitch  thee  fW>m  tiie  dlffaA  far 

As  erer  peasant  ptteh'd  a  bar !" 

"Thanks^  champion,  thanks!"  the  Maniac  cried. 

And  pressed  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 

*8ee  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare,' 

To  seek  my  true-love  throagh  the  air  t 

I  will  not  i^nd  that  savage  groom  ' 

TV>  hreak  his  fall,  one  downy  plmne  t 

Ko  1 — deep  amid  disjointed  stones, 

The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones, 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 

By  bosh  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid. 

Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free, 

Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." — 

XXIV. 

Hnsh  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still  T — 
■^ !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will — 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been,  ■ 

^    But  Btfll  it  loves  the  Lincoln-green ; 
And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung, 

^     Still,  stUl  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 

For  O  my  sweet  WlUiam  was  forester  true,* 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away  1 
Hb  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue. 
And  BO  blithely  he  trill'd  the  Lowland  lay ! 

*  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell . . . 
Bat  thoQ  art  wise  and  guessest  welL" 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  harried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully, 
I     She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye ; 

Then  tum'd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV. 

"Tlie  toils  are  jntch*d,  and  the  stakes  are  set, 

JSvpr  sing  merrily,  merrily ; 
Vf  1  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet, 

Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

'It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 
Bearing  its  branches  sturdily ; 

MB. — **  With  thee  thcM  pcimom  will  I  ihara. 

Then  wek  my  trne  love  throagh  tbe  air.*    . 

•  MS.—'*  Bnt  rU  not  lend  thai  lavage  groom. 

To  break  hb  fall,  one  downj  plume  I' 
Deep,  deep  'mid  yon  disjointed  atooM, 
The  wolf  ahall  batten  on  hia  bonea." 

•  lfS.~'*  Sweet  William  was  a  woodman  trne, 

He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away ! 
ffis  coat  was  of  the  foreet  hoe, 

And  sweet  he  snng  tbe  Lowland  lay." 
«  Har*  -^  ten  branches  on  his  antlers. 

•  **  Ho  machinery  can  be  eonoeived  more  clnmsy  tor  ei&oting 
ihs  dftOf  «aDee  of  a  distreoKd  hero,  than  the  introdnction  of  a 
and  »'  •  lan,  who,  withoat  knowing  or  earing  about  the  wan- 
bar,  s  MBS  Urn  Hr  a  «ea^,  to  take  care  of  the  ambuah  that 


He  came  stately  down  the  glen, 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doc^ 

She  was  bleeding  deathfully ; 
She  wam*d  him  of  tbe  toils  below, 

0,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  I 

"  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed. 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed-^* 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly/'* 

XXVI. 
Fits-James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd. 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost  * 
But  Miurdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought, 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought-- 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare, 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware, 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
**  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  I" 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  flew/ 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James's  crest^ 
And  thrill'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast- 
Murdoch  of  Alpine !  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need  I 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind, 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  1 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife^- 
The  forfeit  death — the  prize  is  life  I 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before, 
Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor : 
lliem  couldst  thou  reach  I — it  may  not 

be—' 
Hiiue  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see^ 
Hie  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  1 
— ^Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 
As  llghtuing  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  most 

strain. 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fall'n,  with  falcon  eye,* 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 

was  set  for  him.  The  maniaoa  of  poetry  hare  Indeed  hai  a 
preacriptiTe  right  to  be  musical,  since  tiie  days  of  Opbeiis 
downwards ;  bat  ii  Is  rather  a  rash  extension  of  this  priviiw^ 
to  make  them  sing  good  sense,  and  to  make  sensible  people  aa 
guided  by  them." — JsprRET. 
«  HB.'*'  Forth  at  fall  speed  the  ClaiMnan  went; 
Bnt  In  his  race  his  bow  he  bent,  • 

Halted — and  back  an  arrow  sent.*' 
»  MS. *'  It  may  not 


The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee, 
Thine  ambnsh'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  seat 
Resistless  as  the  lightning's  flame, 
The  thrust  betwixt  his  shoolder  came." 
*  MS. — "  Then  o'er  him  hnng,  wiih  falcon  eye. 
And  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  di^  " 
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Then  Blower  wended  back  his  way, 
Wliere  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

xxva 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen-tree, 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 
She  liad  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft, 
And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  laiigh'd ; 
Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathera  gray. 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 
The  Knight  to  standi  the  life<stream  tried,-^ 
**  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  1"  she  cried. 
**  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 
Of  reason's  power  tlian  years  before ; 
For,  as  thene  ebbing  veins  decay, 
My  phrensied  visions  fade  away. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die,* 
And  sometliing  tells  me  in  tliine  eye, 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  born. — 
Seest  thou  this  tress  i — O !  still  Tve  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair, 
Through  danger,  plirensy,  and  despair  I 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 
But  blood  and  tears  liave  dinun'd  its  shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  slu'ed, 
Kor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head — 
My  brain  would  turn ! — ^but  it  sludl  wave* 
Like  plumage  on  thy  hehnct  brave, 
Till  sun  and  wind  sliall  bleach  the  stain, 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  agsun. — 
I  waver  still. — 0  God  I  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light ! — 
O I  by  thy  knighthood's  honor'd  sign, 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 
When  thou  slialt  see  a  darksome  man, 
Who  boasts  liun  Cliief  of  AlpUie's  Clan, 
With  tartan's  broad  and  i>luidowy  plume, 
And  hand  of  bl(X)d,  and  brow  of  gloom, 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  tliy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong  1 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell . . . 
Avoid  the  path  .  . .  O  God !  . . .  fiireweU." 

XXVIIL 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz- James ; 
*  Fast  pour'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims. 
And  now  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 
He  saw  the  murdcr'd  maid  expire. 
"  G  3d,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief,' 
As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief  I" 
A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fnir 
He  Wended  with  hrt*  bridegroom's  liair; 
The  ininricl<^d  braid  in  blood  he  dyed, 
And  placed  it  on  liis  bonnet-side : 

«  MB.—''  A  gailtlen  injared  wretch  I  die." 

•  MS. — "  Bui  now,  my  champion,— it  ahall  waye.** 

*  Md. — '*  God,  in  ray  iwed,  to  me  be  true, 


" By  Him  whose  word  is  trathT  I  bw< 

No  other  fitvor  will  I  wear, 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  I 

— ^But  hark  I  what  means  yon  fieunt  hallo  t 

The  chase  is  up, — but  they  shall  know. 

The  stag  at  bay  's  a  dangerous  foe." 

Barr'd  from  the  known  but  gaar4ed  way. 

Through  copse  and  clifib  Fits-James  must  s^^  ; 

And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track,  ^ 

By  stream  and  yredpice  tum'd  back. 

Heartless,  latigaed,  and  faint,  at  length,  i 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength, 

He  coucfa'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar, 

And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er : — 

**  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past, 

This  frantic  freak  must  prove  the  last  1 

Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd,  # 

That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon  i 

As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Donne  I — 

Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out^— • 

Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout  I — 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

I  only  fall  upon  the  foe : 

m  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray, 

Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way.** 

XXDC 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  browi^ 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell, 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake, 

He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake ; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  tmknowi| 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  joumey'd  on ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  before  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear,^ 
Baak'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 
And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand. — 
"  Thy  name  and  purpose  I  Saxon,  stand 

Am  I  wreak  this  on  Roderick  Dhu  ** 

*  MS. — *'  By  the  decaying  flame  was  laid 
A  wairior  in  bia  Highlaitd  plakL' 
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**  A  ■tnagtf."— "  Wliat  doet  thou  require  T— 

"Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  uud  fire. 

Uy  htes  beset,  mj  path  is  luet, 

T^  gale  has  dbill'd  my  limbe  with  frost"-— 

"Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?**->** No.'*— 

■Thou  daresft  not  call  thyself  a  foe  T— 

■J  dare  I  to  him  and  all  the  band^ 

He  bringa  to  aid  hia  murderous  hand.'*— 

"  fioLd  vorda ! — but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

^     Hie  privilege  of  chase  may  daim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 
Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend, 

'     Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain  t* 
Thus  treacherous  scouts, — ^yet  sure  tliey  lie. 
Who  say  thou  cameat  a  secret  spy  I" 
"Hiey  do^  by  hearen  I — Come  Roderick  Dhu, 
And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 
And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest> 
I  vrite  the  falsehood  on  their  crest." — 
^If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 
Thou  bearVt  the  belt  and  spur  of  Knight**^ 
'Then  by  these  tokens  mayst  thou  know 
Each  proud  oppreasor's  mortal  foe." — 
'Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  Core." 

XXXL 

He  gave  him  of  hia  Highland  cheer. 

The  hardened  flesh  of  mountain  deer  ;* 

Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid, 

Aod  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 

He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest, 

Ihen  thus  hia  farther  speech  addreas'd. 

"Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 

A  dansman  bom,  a  kinsman  true : 

Each  word  agamst  his  honor  spoke, 

Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke ; 

Yet  Dwre, — ^upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 

A  mighty  auguiy  is  laid. 

It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 

Thou  art  witli  numbers  overborne  : 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand  : 

But,  not  for  dan,  nor  kindred's  cause, 

Will  I  d  >part  from  honor's  laws ; 

To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 

AimI  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

duidasce  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 

In  rain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward. 


^MB.— '<  I  dare  I  to  hiv  »«'  uT  Onwjntm 
He  briogt  to  aid  hi»  m^iifiran 
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Till  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmoet  guard, 
As  far  aa  Coilantogle'a  ford ; 
From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword.""— 
**  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven, 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  P — 
"  Well,  rest  thee ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 
With  that  ho  shook  the  gather'd  heath, 
Ajid  spread  hia  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 
And  the  brave  fuemen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaceful  down,  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam* 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream 


^t  iCabs  of  tl)(  takt 
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L 
Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first,  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spie<l. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide. 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain-side  ;— 

Fair  aa  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  £ur, 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's  bright  star, 
Through  all  tlie  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  ih* 
brow  of  War. 

IL 

That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twinkling  tlu'ough  the  hazy  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  tlieir  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal 
That  o'er,  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path ! — ^they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 

•  MS.^"  And  ilept  ontil  the  dawning  rtnak 

Parpled  tlie  moaniain  and  the  lake.*' 

•  MS.—"  And  lights  ibe  fearful  way  along  iu  lide." 

•  The  ScottiKh  Highlandtfr  calla  himiielf  Gael,  or  Gaa«,  SaS 
1  temie  the  L^<.wlaudec».  Sa*t€nacAt  or  Saxooe. 
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And  all  the  yales  beneath  that  lie, 
Till  Stirling*s  turrets  melt  in  sky ; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gain'd  not  the  length  of  horseman's  lance. 
Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  tlu'ongh, 
Ead)  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear, 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear. 

IIL 

At  length  thej  came  where,  stem  and  steep,* 

The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 

Here  Yennachar  in  silver  flows. 

There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 

Ever  the  hollow  patli  twined  on, 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone ; 

An  himdred  men  might  hold  the  post 

With  hardiliood  agahist  a  host. 

The  rugged  mountaui's  scanty  doak 

Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak,* 

With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between, 

And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 

It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 

But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 

Dank  osiers  frmged  the  swamp  and  hill ; 

And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn, 

Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne, 

And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 

Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace, 

Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 

And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  cause 

He  sought  these  wilds  9  traversed  by  few, 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Bhu. 

IV. 

"Brave  Gael,  my  pass  in  danger  tried, 
ELangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
**  I  dreamt  not  now  to  daim  its  aid* 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewildered  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Cliief  was  then  afar, 
K6r  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain  guide. 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied." — 

t  MS.—**  At  length  they  paced  the  monntaltt'i  side. 

And  law  beneath  the  watem  wide." 
t  MS  —  '  The  ragged  monntain't  atvnted  acreen 

Wa«dwiifiBh  i  "'*"^  J  with  clifft  between." 
(  eopie   ) 


*  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  V* — 
"  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  I-— 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  caoM^ 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  lawsl 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide, — ^ 
A  fiiloon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray'd, 
Hie  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid : 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
Hie  daziger's  self  is  lure  alone."-— 

V. 

"  Thy  secret  keep,  I  uige  thee  not ; — * 
Yet,  ere  ngaui  ye  sought  this  spot. 
Say,  heard  ye  naught  of  Lowland  war, 
Against  Clan- Alpine,  raised  by  Marf 
— "  No,  by  my  word ; — of  bands  prepared 
To  g^ard  King  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." — * 
"  Free  be  tliey  flimg ! — for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung ! — as  freo  shall  wave 
Clan- Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came. 
Bewildered  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  shoiir 
Vich- Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  f* — 
"  Warrior,  but  yester-morn,  I  knew 
Naught  of  tliy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhn, 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man, 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  dan. 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight, 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight: 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  liis  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart" 

VL 
Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lower'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowl. 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  f 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  f 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." — 


t  MS.—"  I  di«ani*d  not  now  to  dmw  ny  blade." 
*  MS.—"  My  eirant  footttepe  ^  .         .  ^. 

A  knight'i  bold  wandering*  ) 
A  MS.—"  Thy  Mcret  keep.  I  a«k  it  not.*' 
6  MS.—"  Whioh  flhe  m  *«//  had  peaoefti  hiag." 
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*  Still  was  H  outrage ; — jet,  *tis  trae, 
Kot  then  daim'd  ooyereignty  his  due ; 
Whin)  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Hela  borrow'd  truncheon  of  eommand,' 
The    young   King,  mew'd    in    Stirling 

tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  ChiefUin's  robber  life ! — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvests  rear'd  in  vain. — 
Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VIL 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while, 
And  answered  with  disdainful  smile, — 
**  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye, 
Far  to  the  souUi  and  east,  where  hiy, 
Extended  id  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between : — 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  liaiid, 
And  from  our  fathers  refl  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  I    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  btten'd  steer  or  household  bread ; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry, 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 
To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  t 
(  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 
Tour   own   good    blades    must  win    the 

rest.* 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Hiink'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  f 
Ay,  by  my  soul  I — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 
WhUe,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  alcmg  yon  river^s  maze, — 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share* 
Wh«re  live  the  motmtain  Chiefs  who  hold, 
rbai  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 


Appendix,  If  ota  3  H.  «  Ibid.  Note  3  I. 

MS.-"  Thb  d»k  SIrRoderick  )  ^^  ^^  ,^„ 

TtiM  iBYage  Chieftara    S 
MB. — **  Vnm  cep m  to  e^pse  the  ngnsl  flew. 

Iwtuit,  thiongh  eopee  end  erag»^  sroee." 
•  MS.—"  The  famcken  bwh  gkovU  forth  the  dart." 
fl  MS. — '*  And  each  lone  tnft  of  broom  gives  Ufe 
T«  plaided  wairior  arm*d  for  ctrife. 


Is  anght  but  retribution  true  I  * 

Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu."— - 

vin. 

Answer'd  Fitz- James, — *"  And,  if  I  sought, 

Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 

What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 

My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?" — 

"  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due : 

Hadst  tliou  sent  warning  fair  and  true, — 

I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid, —  , 

Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go: 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 

Hadst  then,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die. 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." — 

**  Well,  let  it  pass ;  nor  will  I  now 

Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow, 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 

Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  roatcli  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 

Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 

In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 

I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 

As  lender  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower. 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band  1" — * 

IX. 

"  Have,  then,  thy  wish  1" — he  whistled  shriU, 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  lull ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew.^ 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bnws ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start, 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  tlie  dart,* 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life* 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men. 
As  if  the  yawning  liill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given.'' 


That  whistle  manned  the  lonely  glen 
With  full  five  handred  armed  men." 
^  The  Monthly  reviewer  lays — "  We  now  come  to  the  ch^/' 
tTauvre  of  Walter  Scott, — a  aoene  of  more  vigor,  natnre.  ar.J 
animation,  than  any  otlier  in  all  hb  poetry."     Another  anony 
mous  critic  of  the  poem  ia  not  afraid  to  qnote.  with  referen'-* 
to  the  effect  of  this  paraagp,  the  sublime  lanffnage  of  the  Pro> 
phet  Ezckiel -— "  Then  said  be  nntA  nie.  Propbesv  «n^  *M 
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"Watering  Iheir  leader's  beck  and  will,* 

A.1I  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags,  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o*er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  lu'ge 

llieir  headlong  passage  down  tlie  verge. 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

Th({  Mountabeer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Bcnlcdi*s  living  side, 

Tlien  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz-James — ^"How  say'st  thou  now! 

These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxon, — I  am  Roderick  Dhu  I" 


Fitz-James  was  brave : — ^Though  to  his  heart 

Tlie  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start, 

He  «nami*d  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Retum'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare, 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore, 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before : — 

"  Come  one,  come  all !  tliis  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.*^ 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his  hand : 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  bimd ; 

Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood, 

In  bnH)m  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sunk  bnuid  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  scem'd  as  if  tlieir  mother  Earth 

Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air. 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 

Tlitt  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side. 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide  : 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back, 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack, — 

Kinrl,  prophesy,  aon  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  Tboa  saith 
.he  Lonl  God  ;  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and 
iireatiie  uiion  these  slain,  that  tbef  may  live.  Po  I  prophesied 
<«  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
iv(>d,  and  stood  np  upon  their  feet,  an  exoeedinf  great  army." 
-<7hap.  UKxvii.  v.  9,  n). 
1  MS. — "  All  silent,  too,  they  stood,  and  still, 

Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  win. 
While  forward  step  and  weapon  show 
They  long  to  msh  upon  the  foe, 
Like  the  loose  crags,  wboae  totterinf  maas 
Hang  threatening  o'er  tlie  hollow  pass." 
*  David  de  Strathbogie  Earl  of  Athole,  when  abont  to  en- 
pge  Sir  Andrew  Moray  at  the  battle  of  Kilblene,  in  1335,  in 
i^hich  he  was  slain,  made  an  apostrophe  of  the  same  kind : — 
'*  — At  a  little  path  was  there 
All  samen  they  assembled  wen 
Even  it  the  path  was  Earl  Davy 


The  next,  all  unreflected,  shon« 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XL 

Fitz-James  look'd  roimd — ^yet  scarce  believed 

The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 

Such  apparition  well  might  seem 

Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 

And  to  his  look  the  Cliief  replied : 

"  Fear  naught — ^nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 

But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 

Thou  art  my  guest ; — I  pledged  my  word 

As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford : 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 

For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand,* 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 

Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael.* 

So  move  we  on ; — I  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  wliich  you  leant, 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu."* 

They  moved : — I  said  Fitz-James  was  brave. 

As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive; 

Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 

Kept  on  its  wont  and  tempered  flood. 

As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 

That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through. 

Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 

With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life, 

Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide, 

So  late  dishonored  and  defied. 

Ever,  by  stealth,  liis  eye  sought  round 

The  vaninh'd  guardians  of  the  ground, 

And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 

Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep,* 

And  in  tlie  plover's  shrilly  strain, 

The  signal  wliistle  heard  agaia 

Nw  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 

The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 

Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 

Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  waa  seen. 

And  to  a  great  stone  that  lay  by 

He  said  By  God  his  face,  we  twa 

The  flight  on  us  shall  samen*  ta." 

>  MS. — "  For  aid  against  one  brave  man's  hand." 

4  «•  This  scene  is  excellently  described.    The  frankn«B  m 

high-eonled  courage  of  the  two  warriors, — the  reliance 

the  Lowlander  places  on  the  word  of  the  Highlander  to  gvUi 

him  safely  on  his  way  the  next  morning,  althoogh  he  has 

spoken  threatening  and  violent  words  against  Roderick,  whon 

kinsman  the  monntaineer  professes  himself  to  be, — these  tof 

cnmstances  an  all  admirably  imagined  and  related.'  ''—M^utkif 

Review. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  K. 

*  MS. — **  And  still,  from  oopie  and  iMatbor  Iraah 

Fancy  saw  spear  and  broaaswotd  nuk." 


*  At  the  ssine  time  or  togather. 

Note  <n  tK$  Aulkor*»  MS.  not  ajimtd  to  ORy/brsMr  sAMa^lhs 
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Not  nuh  nor  bosh  of  broom  was  near, 
To  hide  a  boonet  or  a  spear. 

XIL 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 

And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore. 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mightj  lakes, 

fna:  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks, 

Sveeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 

On  Bocha^tle  the  mouldering  lines,* 

Where  Rome,  the  Emprec^s  of  the  world. 

Of  jore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd.* 

And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid, 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 

And  to  the  LowUnd  warrior  said : — 

'Bold  Saxon !  to  his  promise  just, 

Yich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man, 

Thi»  head  of  a  rebellious  clan, 

Hsth  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward* 

Fsr  past  01an> Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feeL 

See  here,  all  vantagelcss  I  stand, 

Anu'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand  :* 

For  this  is  Coikntogle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword.* 

XHL 

The  SazoD  paused : — **  I  ne'er  delayed. 

When  fueman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 

Naj,  more,  brave  Chie^  I  vuVd  thy  death : 

Yet  sore  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 

And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 

A  btitt42r  meed  have  well  deserved : 

Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  atone  f 

Are  there  no  means  f" — *"  No,  Stranger,  none  I 

And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 

The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 

For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

'  Who  spiUs  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 

His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.' " — 

"Hien,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 

"The  riddle  is  already  read. 

Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, — 

There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  8tt£ 

Ihus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy. 

Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 

To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go, 

'  MS  -**  Oa  BochasUe  Um  oMrtUl  linM." 
*8MApi»iidu,  ir4Ne3L.  »  Ibid.  Note  3  M. 

t  MB.-."  In  Ugbtning  fladiM  the  Chieri  dark  «re." 
I  llS.->**  He  nsop*  not,  he,  to  Jamei  nor  Fate.*' 

'  **  The  two  prindpal  fifvrM  are  contracted  with  uneommon 
'^iiAj.  Fiu  JamM.  who  more  nearly  membles  the  French 
Wrr  the  Foorth  than  the  Scottish  James  V.,  ia  fmjr,  amor* 


When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe. 
Or  if  ihe  King  shall  not  agree 
To  giant  thee  grace  and  favor  free, 
I  plight  mine  honor,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 
"Wiih  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
That  aids  tliee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderidk's  ey9— * 
**  Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high, 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  f 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate  I' 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate : — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valor  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 
**  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word  I 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword ; 
For  I  have  sworn  tliis  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  bluod  tliat  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,  farewell  I  aud,  ruth,  begone  I— 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 
Proud  Chief  I  can  courtesy  be  shown; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou  wilt— 
We  try  this  quarrel  liilt  to  hilt." — 
Then  eadi  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed.* 

XV. 

Bl  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,^ 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward, 

OQS,  fickle,  intrepid,  1m(ietnoae,  affectionate,  courteous,  grace* 
fal,  and  difnified.  Roderick  is  gloomy,  vindictive,  airogant, 
nndaanted,  bat  constant  in  his  affections,  and  troe  to  his  en* 
gagements ;  and  the  whole  paemge  in  which  those  personages 
are  placed  in  oppoeition.  from  their  first  meeting  to  their  finai 
conflict,  is  conceived  and  written  with  a  sabtimity  whioh  htu 
been  rarely  equalled.*'— Q«izr(er/y  Aevtcw,  1810. 
7  See  Appendix.  Note  3  N. 
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To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  £eu>, 
The  Gael  maintained  unequal  war.' 
Three  times  in  closbg  strife  they  stood, 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood ; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
And  showct'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain ; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roof, 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof^ 
The  foe,  inyulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  prpud  Chieftain  to  his  knee.* 

XVL 
"  Now  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade  I*'- 
"  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die.*** 
— Like  odder  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 
Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  tlu-oat  he  sprung  ;* 
Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 
And  lockd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  1 
Tliat  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel  1 
They  tug,  tliey  strain !  down,  down  they  go. 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 
The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compressed. 
His  knee  was  planted  m  his  breast ; 
His  clotted  locks  he  badnrard  threw. 
Across  liis  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright  1 — 
— But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came, 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 
For,  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 
Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 
Down  came  the  blow !  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chief's  relaxing  grasp ; 

I  MS.—*'  Not  Roderick  thas,  thoogh  Btfon|^  far, 
More  tall,  and  more  inared  to  war.** 

•  Thh  conplet  is  not  in  the  M9. 

■  See  Appendix,  Note  3  O. 

»  MS  — ** '  Yield  they  alone  whd  foar  to  die.' 

Like  nioantain*cat  who  guards  her  yonng, 
Fall  at  FiiK-Janiep'f  throat  he  «pranK." 


XJnwounded  from  the  dreadful  dose, 
But  breathless  all,  Fits-James  arose.* 

xvn. 

He  falter'd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life. 

Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  desperate  atrife  f 

Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 

Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last ; 

In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipt  the  braid, — 

"  Poor  Blanche !  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid: 

Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live. 

The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valor  give." 

With  that  he  blew  a  bugle-note. 

Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 

Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 

Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 

Then  faint  afkr  are  heard  the  feet' 

Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 

The  sotmds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

Four  moimted  squires  in  Lincoln-green ; 

Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 

By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course, 

Aud  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  horse, — 

With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot — 

— "  Exclaim  not,  gallants  I  question  not. — 

You,  Herbert  and  Luflfhess,  alight, 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 

Let  the  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 

We  destined  for  a  &irer  freight,  • 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight 

I  will  before  at  better  speed. 

To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 

The  sun  rides  high ; — I  must  be  boime, 

To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon ; 

But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. — 

De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIIL 

**  Stand,  Bayard,  stand  T — ^the  steed  obey*d, 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 
And  glancing  eye  and  qtiivering  ear. 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  staid, 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 
But  wreathed  his  left  hand  in  the  mane, 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  stur'd  his  courage  with  the  steel 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  £ur, 

MS. — **  Panting  and  breathlea  on  the  sanda, 
Bat  all  anwonnded,  now  he  stands.** 
*  MS.—**  Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  tfead/f  ctiift; 

Nut  on  hie  foe  his  look  he  i  ^^ 

r  threw, 


'M* 


Wl'0!ic  ererr  brtatk  appear'd  his  laat," 
'  Fhint  and  afar  are  heard  the  feel.'' 
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Then  like  a  bolt  from  steel  croeBlKnr 
Forth  lanneh'd,  along  the  plain  thej  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through, 
And  np  Garhonie's  hill  they  flew ; 
Stitt  at  the  gallop  piick'd  the  Kodght^ 
His  merry-men  foUow'd  as  they  might 
Along  thy  hanka,  swift  Teith  I  they  tide, 
And  in  the  race  they  ihock  thy  tide ; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstown  liee  behind  them  cast; 
They  rise,  the  hanner'd.  towers  of  ]>oune»* 
They  siok  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Bbur-Drmmnood  sees  the  hoofs  strike  Are,* 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 
They  bathe  their  eoursers'  sweltering  sidei^ 
Dark  Forth !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides^ 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground, 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Bight-hand  they  leare  thy  difis,  Graig-Forth  I' 
And  Boon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Gray  StirUng,  with  her  towers  and  town^ 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  dowa 

XIX. 

Am  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd^ 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reinM ; 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 

"Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung: — 

**  Seest  thou,  De  Yauz,  yon  woodsman  gray, 

Who  townward  holds  the  rocky  way, 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array ! 

)Iark*6t  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain-aide  t* 

Know'st  thoa  from  whence  he  oames,  or 

whomT^ 
*iro,  by  my  word ; — a  burly  groom 
Be  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace."— 
*  Out,  out,  De  Yaux !  can  fear  supply, 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  t 
Afiir,  ere  to  the  hfll  he  drew, 
That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew; 
like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen, 
TreauA»  not  snch  step  on  Scottish  green, 
"Tie  James  of  DouglaS)  by  Saint  Serle  !* 
The  undo  of  the  banish'd  EarL 

«  The  rai  s  of  Doana  Cwtl«,  formerlr  the  ndAmce  of  the 
Each  of  Mentath,  now  the  property  of  the  Barl  of  Menjr,  an 
rftaated  at  the  oonllaenea  of  the  Aidooh  aad  the  Tahk. 
s  MS.—**  BlahoDramoaood  aa«  tMr  kooft  cfjtre." 
•  it  maj  be  worth  nottng,  that  the  Poet  markB  the  pngnm 
af  the  King  by  naming  in  wooMwon  places  faniliar  and  dear 
Id  hja  mrn  early  leeolketion*— Bl&ir-Drammond,  the  leat  of 
the  HoeoM  of  Kairaee ;  Kicr,  that  of  the  principal  famil  j  of 
the  name  of  Btirtinf ;  OohtaHyie,  that  of  John  Baauay,  the 
walHEBOwn  antiqaary,  and  coneapoodent  of  Buna;  and 
Qwctoth,  that  of  the  OiDendm  of  Craifforth,  almoit  nadar 


Away,  away,  to  oourt,  to  ahow 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe : 

Ihe  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard ; 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 

Then  right-hand  wheel'd  their  steeds,  and  stiaif^ii 

Ibey  won  the  caatle'a  postern  gate. 

XX 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 

From  GambuB-Eenneth's  abbey  gray. 

Now,  as  he  oUmb'd  the  rocky  shel^ 

Held  sad  communion  with  himself:— 

**  Yest  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame ; 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Grieme, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  Tengance  of  the  royal  steel. 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate,^ 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late  I 

The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 

My  cbild  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven  ^- 

— ^Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear ! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear» 

How  excellent  I  but  that  is  by, 

And  now  my  business  is — ^to  die. 

—Ye  towers !  within  whose  circuit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 

And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound  I^ 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-aze  aoond. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand,-^ 

The  dungeon,  blook,  and  "^*FF^^^>f  tomb 

Prepare-^for  Doiiglas  seeks  his  doom  1 

— But  hark  I  what  blithe  and  joUy  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  f 

And  see  I  upon  the  crowded  street, 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet  I 

Banner  mkI  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 

And  merry  miMniee-dancers  come. 

I  guessy  by  all  this  quaiat  array, 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day.' 

James  wiU  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeomen  bends  his  bow. 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe^ 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-boi^  tilter  shivers  spear. 

ni  follow  to  the  Gastlfr-park, 

And  play  my  prize ; — Eiug  James  shall  mavk 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark, 

the  walli  of  Stiriing  Castle ;— all  hospitable  roofs,  ander  whutt 

he  had  spent  many  of  hb  yoanrer  days. — ^Ed. 
4  MS.—**  As  np  the  atten  path  they  stiaia*d.>* 
»  M8.~**  With  whieh  he  gains  the  monntain-dde." 
•  The  Edinbnigh   Beviewer  remarks  on  "that  unhappy 

oonplet,  when  the  King  himself  is  in  such  distiess  for  a  rhyosa 

as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  obscurest  saints  in  the 

oalendar."    The  reading  of  the  MS.  is— 

**  'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  my  word, 
The  unole  of  the  banish'd  I^ord.'* 
T  Boa  Appendix,  Note  3  P.  •  lUd.  Note^ O 
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Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days, 
Hia  boyiflh  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXL 

Tlie  Castle  gates  were  open  flung. 
The  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  and  rung. 
And  echo'd  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet. 
As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went»' 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huxza. 
And  ever  James  was  bending  low, 
To  his  white  jennet's  saddle-bow, 
Doifing  bis  cap  to  city  dame, 
Who  smiled  and  blu^'d  for  pride  and  shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain,— 
He  chose  the  £Eurest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire. 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 
Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 
«  Long  live  the  Comm<»is'  King,  King  James !" 
Behind  the  King  throng'd  peer  and  knight» 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem ; 
There  nobles  mourn'd  their  pride  restrain'd,* 
And  the  mean  buigher's  joys  disdain'd ; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  dan, 
Were  each  from  home  a  bonish'd  man, 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 
And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  checker'd  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel  ;* 
Bat  chie^  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Aobin  Hood^  and  all  his  band, — 


.«< 


Kin£  Jamu  m^d  all  his  noblea  want . . 
Ever  UU  King'  was  bending  low 
To  hie  white  jennet's  isddle-bow, 
DoiSng  hit  cap  to  burgher  dame, 
Who  amiling'  biueh^d  for  prid*  mad  thaoM." 
llB.— '*  Noblea  vko  nooni'd  their  p^wer  raatnia'd. 
And  the  poor  hvaghm*»  joye  diadainM  ; 
Dark  chief  ^  «oik«,  boetago  for  his  daa, 
Wufrom  hi*  home  a  baniah'd  man. 
Who  thought  npon  hit  own  gray  tower. 
The  waving  woods,  hia  feudal  bower, 
And  deem'd  himself  a  shamefnl  part 
Of  pagmxA  that  he  wusad  in  hnut," 


Friar  Tuck  wiih  quarterstaff  and  cowl, 
Old  Scatlielocke  with  his  surly  scowl, 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
In  archery  to  prove  tlieir  skilL 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might,-^ 
His  first  shaft  center'd  in  the  white, 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  tlie  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye,* 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy,-^ 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply  1 
Indifferent  as  to  ardier  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

XXIIL 

Now,  dear  the  ring  I  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes^ 
Nor  call'd  in  vain ;  for  Douglas  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
Whom  senseless  home  liis  comrades  bear 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  matdi,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring,^ 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd 
Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown, 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-£GLst  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 
And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  akj, 
A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark ; — 
And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 
The  gray-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past^ 
To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast^ 
And  moralize  on  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day.* 


s  The  MS.  adds :~ 

**  With  awkward  stride  there  air 
Wonld  part  of  fabled  knight 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  R. 

•  MS. — **  Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watary  efe, 

Fbr  ansiwering  glanoe  of  sfmpathj,-^ 
But  no  emotion  made  reply  I 
Indifinent  as  to  unknown      ^  _-j  |^ 
Cold  as  to  HxIriMwm  pesman  S  ^^ 
The  king  gave  forth  the  anow  bril^t 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  8. 
T  Ibid.  Note  3  T. 

•  MS.—"  Of  mortal  Mrength  in  modem  di^." 
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XXIV. 
The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
Hie  Ladies*  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  KiDg,  with  look  unmoTcd,  bestow'd 
A  purse  well  fill'd  with  pieces  broad.* 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd,' 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan, 
And  dliarper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man ; 
Till  "  hispers  rose  among  the  throug, 
That  heart  eo  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 
Must  to  tlie  Douglas  blood  belong ; 
Tlie  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  heaci^ 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son, 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done. 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  band* 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  lan/L 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wrecked  by  many  a  winter's  storm  ^ 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw     . 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd, 
TIU  mormnr  rose  to  clamors  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind, 
Or  callM  the  banii^h'd  man  to  mind ;' 
No.  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  honor'd  place, 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field, 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield ; 
For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  1 

XXV. 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag, 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown, 
Two  fitiTorite  greyhoimds  should  pull  down, 
That  Tcnison  free,  and  Bordeaux  wine, 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lnfra, — ^whom  from  Douglas'  side 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide, 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North,-— 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid- way, 
And  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey, 
Sunk  her  diarp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 
The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short, 


■  MS 
■ 


Ma 


— "  A  pone  weighed  devm  with  pteeet  Imad." 
. — **  Scattered  the  gold  amofif  the  emwd." 
— '*  Rto  Jmmaa  •/  DcngU**  aulwart  hand/' 
, — «•  Thoiifb  »«ni  by  many  a  winter  110111." 
— **  Or  eall'd  kit  stately  form  to  mind.'* 
«-**  CkoMr'd  iiii  eonrades  of  the  tiain." 


Came  up,  and  with  his  leash  unbound. 

In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 

— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom, 

The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn, 

And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud. 

Had  borne  the  pity  of  Uie  crowd ; 

But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred. 

To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed, 

And  oft  would  £Illen  Lufrn's  neck 

In  maiden  glee  with  garlands  deck ; 

They  were  such  playmates,  tha.t  with  naocife 

Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high. 

In  darken'd  brow  and  flashing  eye ; 

As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride; 

Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more. 

The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 

Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 

Though  gauntl^ted  in  glove  of  steeL 

XXVL 
Then  damor'd  loud  the  royal  train,* 
And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 
But  stem  the  Baron's  warning — ^"  Back  P 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack  1 
Beware  the  Douglas. — Yes !  behold. 
King  James !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old, 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  willing  victim,  now  attends, 
'Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  fiiends.''^- 
"  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  f 
Presumptuous  Lord !"  the  monarch  said ; 
"  Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  dan, 
Thou,  Jamos  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
My  wonum-mercy  would  not  know :         ' 
But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brookf 
Injurious  blow,  and  haughty  look  ?-« 
What  ho !  the  Captain  of  our  Guard  1 
Give  the  offender  fitting  ward.— 
Break  off  the  sports  1" — ^for  tumult  rose, 
And  yeomen  *gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 
**  Break  off  the  sports  T  he  said,  and  fit>wn'4 
"  And  bid  our  horsemen  dear  the  ground." 

XXVIL 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Repell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud  *,* 

T  MS.—*'  But  Btera  the  warrior'a  waminf— *  Back  I'  '* 

*  MS. — "  Bat  in  my  court,  injarioai  blow, 

And  bearded  ihoa,  and  thiu  cot-dared  * 
Wliat  ho  I  the  Captain  of  oar  Onard !" 

•  MS.—"  Their  threata  npelfd  by  lamlt  Und  ' 
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To  earfh  are  borne  tbe  old  and  weal^ 
Hie  timorotis  fly,  the  ifomen  shriek; 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar, 
Hie  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  onoe  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep, 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep; 
While  OD  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disorder'd  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
Tke  Commons  rise  against  the  law, 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, — 
*  Sir  John  of  Hyndford !  twas  my  blade 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid ; 
For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIIL 

"  Hear,  gentle  firiends  1  ere  yet  for  me, 

Te  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

Hy  life,  my  honor,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

Hie  aid  of  your  misguided  ire  ? 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong. 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low, 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind. 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  t 

Oh  no !  Believe,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour, 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread. 

For  me  m  kindred  gore  are  red ; 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun, 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 

For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires ; 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws, 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 

O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 

And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  stiU  T 

XXIX. 

Hie  crowd's  wild  fiiry  sunk  again' 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  hcnd. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone, 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 

I  MB.—"  The  en>w<l*t  wild  Cviry  tbb*A  amain 
In  lean,  aa  tempoets  rink  in  min." 

■  MS. — "  Vain  aa  the  itck  man's  idle  dream." 


' "  Who  deeervea  ^reatnew. 


jonr  hate ;  and  vour  aflectioni 
A  riok  BftD'a  tppetite,  wbo  danni  most  thai 


Bless'd  him  who  staid  the  dvil  strife ; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy, 
Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire : 
Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  mored; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved, 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge. 
With  sighs  resign'd  his  honored  chaige. 

XXX 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart, 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  hearty 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  load  his  train. 
**  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool  f 
Heai'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  the  loud  acclaim. 
With  whicli  they  shout  the  Douglas'  name  I 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for  King  James  their  morning  note ; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway ; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet, 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat. 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  I 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  tbe  stream,* 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Phrensy's  fever'd  blood. 
Hiou  many-headed  monster  thing,* 

0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king  1 

XXXL 

**  But  soft  I  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  t 

1  guess  his  cognizance  afar — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  T — 

**  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 

Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground: 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown,-^ 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne, — 

The  ontiaw'd  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 

Has  Bummon'd  his  rebellious  crew ; 

Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 

Hiese  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from  Doune, 

To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 

Which  woald  increase  his  evil.    He  that  depends 

Upon  yoar  faTon,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rashes.    Hanf  ja  1    T%Ml  yt 

With  every  minnte  jron  do  chanfe  a  mind  ; 

And  eall  him  nobia,  that  was  .now  yoar  bate. 

Him  vile  that  was  yonr  gariaad." 
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Your  grace  inU  hear  of  battle  fought ; 
Bat  earnestly  the  Earl  besought^ 
nil  for  such  danger  he  provide. 
With  aeanty  train  jou  will  not  ride.** — * 

xxxn. 

"  Thoa  wHm*Bt  me  I  have  done  anuss,-^ 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this: 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
Tlie  best  of  mine  shall  be  tiiy  meed. 
Saiy  to  our  fidthlul  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war : 
Roderick,  this  mom,  in  single  fight. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight ; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  lawa 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Win  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host^ 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 
For  their  Chief's  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braoo :  fly  T 
He  tum'd  his  steed, — **  My  liege,  I  hie,— 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  Ifly  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawa" 
The  tmf  the  flying  courser  spum'd, 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  retum'd. 

XXXTH 
ID  with  King  James's  mood  that  day 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Sooa  were  dLsmiss'd  the  courtly  throng, 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
If  or  less  Dpcxi  the  sadden'd  town 
Hie  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
TTie  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar, 
Of  rumorM  feuds  and  mountain  war, 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms : — tiie  Douglas  too, 
Thej  moum'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 
"  Where   stout  Earl   William  was  of 

old**—* 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid, 
And  finger  <m  his  lip  he  laid. 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen,  j6rom  the  west, 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd ; 
And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tldtx^a  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 
At  noon  thi:  deadly  fray  begun. 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 
Thua  giddy  rumor  shook  the  town, 
191  doaed  the  Niglit  her  penncns  brown. 

1  MS.—"  On  distant  chaae  yoa  will  not  ride.*' 
s  acabbed  by  James  IT.  in  Stirliof  Castle. 
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The  sun,  awakemng,  through  the  smoky  ao 

Of  ihe  dark  city  casts  a  suUcn  glance, 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance, 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  ol 
men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  O I  what  scenes  of  woe^ 

Are  witness'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  I 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  it  stream ; 
The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

Tlie  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail, 
Tlie  love-lorn  wretch  starts    from  tormenting 
dream; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 
Trims  her  sick  in£uit*s  couch,  and  soothes  his 
feeble  waiL 

IL 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 

With  soldier-step  and  weapon-clang. 

While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 

Relief  to  weary  sentinel 

Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd,* 

The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 

And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 

Deaden'd  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 

In  comfortless  alliance  shone* 

The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken*d  stone, 

And  8how*d  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 

Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar, 

All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 

And  fever'd  with  the  stem  debauch ; 

For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 

Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 

And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 

Show*d  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 

Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench ; 

Some  labor'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench ; 

Some,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  handf 

O'er  the  huge  chimney's  d^ing  brands, 

*  MS.—"  Through  blacken'd  arch  and  oaaement  baiT'd.** 

*  MS. — "  The  ligh'ji  in  otrange  alliance  shone 

Beneath  the  arch  of  blackenM  stone." 
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Whfle  round  them,  or  beside  them  floDg, 
At  eyery  step  their  harness  rung. 

IIL 
These  drew  not  for  then*  fields  the  sword, 
Jjike  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord, 
Nor  own'd  the  patriardud  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name ; 
Adventturers  they,  from  far  who  roved, 
To  live  by'  battle  which  they  loved.* 
There  the  Italian's  clouded  face, 
The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace ; 
Tlie  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 
More  freely  breathed  in  mountain-air : 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil 
That  paid  so  ill  the  laborer's  toil ; 
Their  rolls  shoVd  French  and  German  name ', 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came, 
To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain, 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  train'd  to  wield 
The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield ; 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 
In  pillage  fierce  and  unoontroU'd ; 
And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast. 
From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Lock  Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their  words, 
Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords ; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored, 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 
Though,  neighboring  to  the  Court  of  Guard, 
Tlieir  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard ; 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke ! — * 
At  length  up  started  John  of  Bri^nt, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer, 


ApiModlx,  Not*  .3  U. 

.->**  Sad  bofdan  to  Um  raffiui  jaat. 
And  rada  oatlu  vantad  by  the 


fi 


*  Baoehanalion  interjection,  boirowad  Aom  the  Dntob. 

•  "  The  giaateet  blemiah  in  the  poem,  ii  the  ribaldry  and 
doll  volgarity  which  is  put  into  the  months  of  the  soldiery  in 
the  goaid-room.  Mr.  Scott  haa  condescended  to  write  a  song 
for  ibem,  which  will  be  read  with  pain,  we  an  permadad, 
even  by  his  warmest  admirers;  and  his  whole  genius,  and 
aTen  hb  power  of  veiDification,  seems  to  desert  him  when  he 
«ttempts  to  repeat  their  conreivation.  Here  is  some  of  the 
•tnfr  which  has  dropped,  in  this  inaospicious  attempt,  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  first  of  poets  of  bis  &ge  or  conntry,"  &o. 
i(0«— JSPFRVT. 


In  hoet  a  hardy  mutineer. 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew, 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  shorty 

And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport, 

And  shouted  loud,  "  Renew  the  bowll 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 

like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

V. 

SbMttx^M  Song. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  b(xmy  brown 

bowl. 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly 

black-jack. 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack ; 
Yet  whoop,  Barnaby  I  off  with  thy  liquor. 
Drink  upeees*  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  t 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip, 
Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerdiief  so  sly 
And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black 

eye ; 
Tet  whoop.  Jack  I  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker, 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — ^and  why  should  he  not  I 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  Motbei 

Church. 
Tet  whoop,  bully-boys  1  off  with  your  liquor, 
Sweet  Marjorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  far  the  vicar. 

VL 

The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without, 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went, — 
**  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And, — ^beat  for  jubilee  the  drum ! 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 


"  The  Lady  of  the  Laka  is  aaid  to  ba  tafarior,  aa  a  poaoi,  la 
Walter  Scott's  former  prodnctions,  bnt  really  one  baidW 
knowa  how  to  examine  each  oompoprtiom  as  poenw  AD 
that  one  can  look  for  is  to  find  beautifal  passagea  in  them, 
and  1  own  that  there  are  some  parts  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
which  pleaae  me  more  than  any  tiling  in  Walter  Scott's  for- 
mer poems.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  and  i*  rrr- 
tainly  a  very  skilfnl  painter.  The  meeting  between  T)oa«)aa 
and  his  daughter,  the  King  descending  from  Stirling  Castlo  to 
assist  at  the  festival  of  the  townsmen  (though  borrowed  in  a 
considerable  degree  from  Dryden's  Paiamon  and  Arcite),  and 
the  guard-room  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  canto,  all  altow 
extraordinary  powers  of  description.  If  he  wrote  leM  aoc 
more  carefully,  he  would  lie  a  very  corwidemble  poet." — Sim 
Samukl  Romillt,  [Oct.  1810.1~A</'e,  vol.  ii.  p.  MS. 
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Bertnm,  a  Fleming,  gray  and  tcarr'd. 
Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid. 
All  muffled  dose,  a  mountain  maid, 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 
Of  the  liose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 

*  What  news  T  they  roar'd. — **  1  only  know, 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe, 

Am  wild  and  as  untameable 

As  the  rude  mountains  whore  they  dwell ; 

On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost, 

Nor  much  success  can  either  boast." — 

"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  t  such  spoil 

As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil' 

Old  doet  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  1 

Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 

Tile  leader  of  a  juggler  band.'' — ^ 

VIL 

*  No^  comrade ; — no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 

And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm.'*— 
"  Hear  ye  his  boast  I"  cried  John  of  Brent, 
£ver  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 
"Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  t 
ni  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be. 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood  ;* 
And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood. 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  tar  strife, 
Ijud  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife ; 
Bat  Ellen  boldly  stepped  between, 
Aifed  diopp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screelh:^- 
So,  hoL'  bis  morning  cloud,  appears 
Tlie  son  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 
Thfp  savage  soldiery,  amazed,* 
Am  oo  descended  angel  gazed ; 
Even  hardy  Brent,  abash'd  and  tamed. 
Stood  half  admiring,  halt  ashamed. 

vm 

Boldly  she  spoke, — "  Soldiers,  attend  1 
Vy  Ikther  was  the  soldier's  friend ; 

Th*  MS.  iMd«  ftfter  this  :— 

**  Get  thee  tn  ap«.  and  then  at  once 
Tboa  mayit  renoance  the  warder^t  tanc«, 
And  tnidfe  tbrongb  boroagh  and  throof h  land, 
Thn  leader  ofa  jnggler  band." 
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Cheered  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 

And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 

Not  from  the  valiant^  or  the  strong. 

Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." — * 

Answer'd  De  Breut,  most  forward  still  « 

In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, — 

"  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd : 

And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maii  t 

An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws, 

And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  causeu 

Poor  Rose, — if  Rose  be  living  now," — * 

He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 

**  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou.— 

Hear  ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 

The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall : 

There  Ues  my  halberd  on  the  fioor ; 

And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o'er, 

To  do  the  maid  injurious  part, 

My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart  1 — 

Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough : 

Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent    Enough" 

Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  youngs 

(Of  TuUibardine's  house  he  sprung]^ 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight ; 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humor  light, 

And,  though  by  courtesy  oontroll'd. 

Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 

The  high-bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 

The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 

And  dauntless  eye ; — and  yet,  in  sootl^ 

Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 

But  EUen's  lovely  face  and  mien, 

Bl  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene, 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  straogo^ 

And  give  loose  jGemcy  scope  to  range. 

"  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid  I 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar. 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  t 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?"-^ 

Her  dark  eye  flash'd ; — slie  paused  and  sigh'd* 

"  O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  t — 

Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife^ 

A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring, 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 

Qiven  by  the  Monarch  to  Fitz-James."* 

s  MEk— "  Beraam  i   '^'^   J  violence  withstood. »* 
' such  » 

«  MS.—"  While  thf  rode  imtdierT.  amazed.*' 

»  MS.—"  Shoold  Bllen  Douglas  aatTer  vttoag.** 

*  MS. — **  *  My  Ro!«e,' — he  wiped  his  iron  eye  and 

•  Poor  Rom, — it  Rose  be  Jiving  now.'  '* 

f  MS. — "  The  Monarch  ^ave  to  Jamae  Fiu-J 
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X. 

"  We  Southern  men,  of  loi^  descent ; 

The  signet-ring  yonng  Lewis  took, 

Nor  wot  we  how  a  name — a  word — 

With  deep  respect  and  aHer'd  look ; 

Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord : 

And  said, — **  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 

Tet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part,— 

And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 

God  UesB  the  house  of  Beaudesert  I 

In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd, 

And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer. 

T-ftdy,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 

More  than  to  guide  the  kboring  steer, 

Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates, 

I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 

The  T?'mg  ahall  know  what  suitor  waits. 

Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me ; 

Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

XTT. 

Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 

Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 

But,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 

Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 

And  open  bounty  of  her  race, 

Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within, 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took; 

Through  rugged  vaults,*  where,  loosely  stoied 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look, 

Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

And  many  an  hideous  engine  grim, 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proflFer^d  gold ; — 

For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing*  limb. 

**  Forgive  a  haughty  English  hearty 

^y  artist  form'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 

And  0  forget  its  ruder  part  1 

And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share,' 

Tliey  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch. 

Which  in  my  barrct-cap  PU  bear. 

And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 

While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roU'd, 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  aftur." 

And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 

With  thankfr—'twas  all  she  could— the  maid 

They  enter'd : — ^'twas  a  prison-room 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

Of  stem  security  and  gloom. 

Tet  not  a  dungeon ;  for  the  day 

XL 

Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 

Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : — 

Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor  '* 

«  My  hidy  safe,  0  let  your  grace 

Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 

Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face  1 

Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 

His  minstrel  I, — ^to  shiire  his  doom 

"  Here,"  said  De  Brent,  "  thou  mayst  remainP 

Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

Till  the  Leedi  visit  him  agaia 

Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell, 

Waked  for  his  noUe  house  their  lyres, 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 

Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 

Betiringthen,  the  bolt  he  drew, 

But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

With  the  Chief's  birth  begins  om*  care ; 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir. 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head  ; 

Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 

The  wondering  Minstrel  look'd,  and  knew-* 

His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu  I 

In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep. 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought^ 

We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  liis  sleep. 

They,  erring,  deem'd  the  Chief  he  sought 

Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse^ 

A  doleful  tribute  ! — o'er  his  hearse. 

XIIL 

Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 

It  is  my  right — deny  it  not  !** — 

Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more. 

**  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 

1  MS. — "  The  rilken  pune  ihall  serve  for  me. 

•  MB. "  Thon  mayat  remain 

And  in  my  barretrcap  shail  flee." 

And  thpR,  retiring,  bolt  and  ohau. 

i  MS.— <'  Low  broad  vatUU.'* 

And  rnsty  bar,  he  drew  again. 

MS.—"  Strvtehing."         *  MS.—"  FUnty  floor." 

Routed  at  the  soond,"  &o. 
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Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand, — 
80,  OD  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu  I 
Ajod  oft  his  feyer'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
lie  rockiDg  in  the  adyandDg  tides, 
That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  beat^ 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat  ;-^ 
O !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  I* 
Or  his  free  step  on  hiU  and  lea  l-^ 
Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 
"What  of  thj  kdy  ?— of  my  dan?— 
K  J  mother ! — Douglas  ? — tell  me  all  I 
Hare  they  been  niin*d  in  my  fall  ? 
Ah,  yes  I  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
Yet  speak, — speak  boldly ,^-do  not  fear.** — 
(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 
Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  too.) — 

•  "Who  fought — ^who  fled  ? — Old  man,  be  brief;— 
Some  might — ^for  they  had  lost  their  Chief! 
Who  basely  live  ? — who  bravely  died  ?" — 

*  O,  calm  thee.  Chief !"  the  Minstrel  cried, 

«  Ellen  is  safe."—"  For  that,  thank  Heaven  ?"-. 
"  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given ;—      . 
The  Lady  Margaret,  too,  is  well ; 
And,  for  thy  clan, — on  field  or  fell. 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told,' 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent, 
Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rcnf 

XIV. 

ne  Chieftain  reared  his  form  on  hi^ 

And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 

But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 

Checkered  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 

— "  Hark,  Minstrel  I  I  have  heard  thee  play, 

With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day. 

In  yoo  lone  isle, . . .  again  where  ne'er 

ShaU  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear  I . . . 

That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high, 

0*cr  Dermid's  race  our  victory. — 

Strike  it  !* — and  then  (for  well  thou  canst), 

Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced, 

Yling  me  the  picture  of  ^e  fight, 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might. 

m  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 

Tl^j  dar^  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  1 

Tliefe  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  then, 

Yo:  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 

And  my  free  spirit  burst  away, 

As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle  fray.** 

The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd^ — 

Slow  OQ  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid ; 

Bat  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 


. — "  Oh  !  bow  unlike  her  oonne  on  maki  t 

Or  hi*  free  itep  oa  hill  and  plain  I" 
, — *'  Shall  never  harp  of  minstrel  teU, 

ao 


•  MS 


He  witnessed  from  the  mountain's  height^ 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night,* 
Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  soug, 
And  \xit%  him  in  career  along ; — 
As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide, 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream, 
Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's  beaoL 

XV. 

Sattle  wf  Sfteal*  an  IBafnt.* 
**  The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray— 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land* 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  1 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fenii 

Nor  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  doad, 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroiM^ 

Benledi's  distant  hilL 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  t 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glanoe 

That  on  the  thicket  streams, 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lanco 
The  sun's  retiring  beams  t 
— ^I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star, 
Wave  o'er  the  doud  of  Saxon  war. 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far ! 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife, 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  vroxih.  ten  years  of  peaceful  lifia^ 
One  glance  at  their  array  I 

XVL 

**  Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 

Survey'd  the  tangled  ground, 
Ilieir  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  speax 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stem  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  dash'd,  no  clarion  rangf 

Still  were  the  pi|>e  and  drum ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armor's  dao^ 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 


Of  oombat  fonsht  10  fierce  and  well.' 
■  Sea  Appendix,  Note  3  W.       «  The  MS.  bv  loi  tlOi 
*  Baa  Appendix,  Note  3  X. 
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There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 

Or  wave  tlieir  flags  abroad ; 
Scarce  the  frail  a8]^)cn  seem'd  to  quaJce, 

That  shadowed  o'er  their  road. 
Their  yaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe ; 
The  host  moves,  like  a  deep-sea  wxve, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave, 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  paas'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 
Wliile,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

XVIL 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  peal'd  the  banner-cry  of  hell  1 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tmnult  driven, 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear ; 
For  life !  for  life  1  their  plight  they  ply — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry, 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place, 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? — 
*  Down,  down,*  cried  Mar,  *  your  lances  down  I 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe !' — 
like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  briiitling  ranks  the  onset  bide. — ' 
'  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 

As  their  Tinehel'  cows  the  game  1 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We'll  drive  them  back  a£  tame.'-^ 

xvni 

*  Bfiaring  before  them,  in  their  course, 
The  relics  of  the  arclier  force, 
Like  wave  with  crest  X>f  sparkling  foam, 
Itight  onward  did  Clan- Alpine  come. 

i  The  ^IS.  has  not  this  cooplet. 

3  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  snrronndinf  a  great  siMioe, 
and  gradoaily  narrowing,  brought  immense  qnnntities  of  deer 
fengcther,  which  asoally  made  desperate  eflurts  to  break  throagh 
^hm  Tinekn 


Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  lights 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 
And  with  the  ocean  s  mighty  swing. 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing^ 
They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash, 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  dang. 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang ! 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan- Alpine's  flank, 
— *  My  banner-man,  advance  I 
I  see,'  he  cried,  *  their  column  shake.^- 
Now,  gallants  1  for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance  V 
The  horsemen  daah'd  among  the  rout, 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  oo^ 

Iliey  soon  make  lightsome  roouL 
.  Clan- Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne-* 
Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  I 
^  One  blast  upon  hb  bugle-h(Hm 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men ! 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear* 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
Yanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vonish'd  the  mountain-sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steeps 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass : 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 
"  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  dii^ 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within, 
-^Minstrel,  away,  the  work  of  fate* 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait, 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  ialcw — 
Gray  Benvenue  I  soon  repass'd. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast 

The  sun  is  set ; — ^the  clouds  are  met, 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 

An  inky  view  of  vivid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain-glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  siu-ge. 


*  MS. — "  And  reflnent  down  the  dariuome  paaa 
The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
There  toii'd  the  spearman's  8trn|;fling 
There  raged  the  monntun  sword." 

«  MS.—"  Away  I  away !  the  woA  of  fate !" 
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Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge, 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  8ul>&n  sound, 
Wliich  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground, 
And  spoke  the  stern  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life,' 
Seenung,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll* 
Tht  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen, 

But  not  in  mingled  tide ; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  tlic  North 
lUgh  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 

And  overhang  its  side ; 
While  ^y  the  lake  below  appears 
The  dailrning  cloud  of  Saxon  spears.* 
At  weary  bay  each  shattered  b^md, 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand ; 
Tlicir  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail, 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale, 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Marked  the  fell  hayoc  of  the  day. 

XX.  ^ 

"  Tiewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance, 
T}ie  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance, 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried — *  Behold  yon  Isle  ! — 
See !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand, 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand : 
'Tis  there  of  •yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile  ; — 
My  purse,  with  bopuet-pieceo  store, 
To  liim  will  swim  a  bow-shut  o'er, 
And  loose  a  snallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war- wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.' 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung. 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plunged  liim  in  the  wave  ;— 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew, 
And  to  their  clamors  Benvenue 

A  mingled  echo  gave ; 
Hie  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear, 
And  yeUs  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
*Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch  Katrine's  breast, 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest. 


-"  thp  *tOve1me«i  in  death 


That  part*  not  quite  with  parting  breath." 

Byron's  Ommht. 
I  MS.—"  And  Beem*d,  %o  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  parKiig  d'kfe  of  many  a  bodI.'* 
•  MS.—"  While  by  the  dariienM  lake  below, 
Fileot^h  t)ie  fpeuroen  of  the  foe." 
«  The  MS.  reade-^ 

"  It  tinged  the  boato  and  lake  with  flame  " 


Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high, 

To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye ; 

For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail^ 

The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  OaeL — 

In  vain — He  nears  the  isle — and  lo  I 

His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 

— Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came 

It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame  ;«- 

I  mark'd  Duncr^^gan's  widow'd  dame, 

Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand : 

It  darken'd, — but,  amid  the  moan 

Of  waves,  I  heard  a  dying  groan ; 

Another  flash ! — ^the  spearman  floats 

A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 

And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood, 

Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

* '  Revenge  1  revenge  I'  the  Saxons  oried, 
The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage, 
Agam  they  hurried  to  engage ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight. 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag. 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide, 
While,  in  the  Monarch's  name,  afar 
An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war, 
For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." 
— But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand  1-* 
The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand  1—- 
Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy : 
At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  dume, 
With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time  ; 
That  motion  ceased,— yet  feeling  strong 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song  ;* 
At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 
The  minstrel  melody  can  hear ; 
His  &ce  grows  sharp, — his  hands  are  dench'd, 
As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wreoch'd; 
^  Set  are  his  teel^,  his  fading  eye* 
Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy ; 
Thus,  motionless,  and  moanlesa,  drew 
His  parting  1»'eath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu  t— 

The  eight  cloning  lUiet  of  the  etanca  are  interpolated  on  a 
Blip  of  paper. 

•  MS.—**  Glow'd  in  hu  look,  aa  iweU'd  the  wiof ." 

•  MS. "  his  I  «'JJ'*°«  I  eye." 

T  "  Rob  Ror,  while  on  hie  deathbed,  learned  that  a  perwrn, 
with  whom  he  wm  at  enmitj,  propoaed  to  visit  him.  '  Rain 
me  from  nr  bed,'  eaid  the  invalid  ;  *  tiirow  my  plaid  aronnd 
me,  and  bring  me  mj  claymore,  dirk,  and  piatole,— it  ihaC 
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Old  Allan-Bane  lodk*d  on  aghast^ 
While  grim  and  still  Mb  spirit  pa88*d : 
But  vhen  he  saw  that  life  was  flod. 
He  poured  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

xxn. 

lament 
"  And  art  thon  cold  and  lowly  laid,* 
lliy  foeman'a  dread,  thj  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan> Alpine's  shade  I 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
— For  thee, — ^who  loved  the  roinstreVB  lay, 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line,* 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
m  wail  for  Alpine's  honor'd  Pine  t 

*  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill  1 
What  shrieks  of  grief  diall  rend  yon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 
Thj  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun ! 
There  breathes  not  danaman  of  thy  line, 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine.— 
O  woe  for  Alpine's  honor'd  Pine  I 

'*  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage ! — 
The  captive  thmsh  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Bravo  spirit^  do  not  aoom  my  strain  1 
And,  when  ita  notes  awake  again, 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honor'd  Pine."—* 

xxnL 

EUen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart, 
Where  play'd  witii  many-oolor'd  gleamS) 
Through  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  iall, 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 


ftBV«r  be  nid  that  t  foeman  mw  Rob  Rojr  MacOregordefenoe- 
!•■  and  onarmad.*  Hia  foeman,  oonjectnred  to  be  one  of  the 
MaoLarena  before  and  after  mentioDed,  entered  and  paid  hla 
•oonplioienU,  inqniring  after  the  healtli  of  his  formidable  ncifh- 
Dor.  Rob  Roy  maintained  a  cold,  haughty  civility  during 
(heirihort  eonference ;  and  ic  toon  as  he  had  left  the  honae, 
'  Now/  he  aaid/  *  all  is  over :  let  the  piper  play,  Ma  til  mi 
tulidk*  [we  retnm  no  mcmv],  and  he  is  said  to  haT*  expired 
before  the  dirge  was  finished.*'— /mtredKcttoit  to  Rob  Rof. 
JVaterlejf  Jfovelt,  vol.  vii.  p.  85. 

A  MS.—"  *  And  art  thov  gone/  the  Minstrel  said." 

a  MS.—*'  The  mightieet  of  a  mighty  line." 

>  MS.— Te  tA«  Printfr.—**  I  have  three  pages  ready  to  be 
Mpied,  yon  may  send  for  them  in  about  an  hour.    The  rest 


A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 

Hie  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay,^ 

Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray ; 

Or,  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say. 

With  bettor  omen  dawn'd  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 

The  dun-deer's  hide  for  canopy ; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 

While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 

His  station  daim'd  with  jealous  pride. 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game,* 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Orsme, 

Whoae  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd,-^ 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known. 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  theyVe  gone. 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  I 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woftd  hourl 

Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 
JL8S  eC  t)e  Xmiffrmneti  5i|«ntrasii. 
**  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food, 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were,  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhoond  fre«s 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me.* 
I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time. 
From  yon  dull'  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  stinbeams  crawl, 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  walL 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring,* 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be^ 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me.* 
No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise. 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes, 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  throo^ 


of  my  flax  hi  on  the  spindle,  b«t  not  yet  twisted  Into  propsi 
yam.  I  am  glad  yon  like  the  battle  of  Real*  an  Duine.  It  is 
lather  too  long,  bnt  tliat  was  nnavoidable.  1  hope  yoa  will 
pnsh  on  the  notes.  To  save  time  1  shall  send  the  oopy  wtes 
ready  to  St.  John  Street.— W.  S." 

4  MS. — **  The  banqnet  gay,  the  chamber's  pride. 
Scarce  drew  one  corions  glance  aside." 

s  MS. — "  Earnest  on  his  game." 

•  MS. •*  was  meant  for  me." 

T  MS.— "From  darkenM  steeple's." 

•  MS. — "  The  lively  lark  my  matins  rang, 

The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sung.'* 

•  MS.—"  H»vo  not  a  haU  shoold  harimi  ate." 
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And  homewBrd  wend  with  eyening  dew ; 

Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plmne. 

A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet^ 

To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 

And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet, 

On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 

While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 

Midst  furs,  and  silks,  and  jewels  sheen, 

Tbat  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me  T 

He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln-green, 

The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring. 

XXV. 

And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scothmd's  Emgl* 

The  hfittt-eick  lay  was  hardly  said,! 

The  liatiier  had  not  tum'd  her  head. 

xxvn. 

It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear, 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain-breast, 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 

Slides  f^om  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 

And  Snowdoun*8  graceful  knight  was  near. 

Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay,^ 

She  tum'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 

And  al  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 

The  prisoner  should  renew  his  stram. — 

No  word  her  choking  voice  conunands, — 

*0  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  1"  she  said; 

She  show'd  the  ring,  she  clasp'd  her  handa 

*  How  may  an  ahnost  orphan  maid 

0 1  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 

Pay  the  deep  debt" "  0  say  not  so  1 

The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look  I 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

(Gently  he  raised  her ;  and,  the  while. 

Not  mine,  alas  1  the  boon  to  give. 

Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live ; 

Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd, 

I  can  but  be  thy  glide,  sweet  maid. 

And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd  :— 

With  Scotland's  long  thy  suit  to  aid. 

"  Yes,  Fair ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 

No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 

The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 

May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 

To  him  tliy  woes,  thy  wishes  bring ; 

Come,  Ellen,  come !  *tia  more  than  time, 

He  will  redeem  his  signet  riog. 

He  holds  his  oourt  at  morning  prime.'* 

Ask  naught  for  Douglas ;  yester  even, 

With  beatmg  heart,  and  bosom  wrung. 

His  prince  and  he  liave  much  forgiven. 

As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 

Wrong  hath  he  had  from  shmderous  tongoa, 

Gently  he  dried  the  fa^Uing  tear, 

I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 

And  gently  whispered  hope  and  cheer ; 

We  would  not,  to  the  vulgar  crowd, 

Her  £idtering  steps  half  led,  half  staid, 

Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamor  loud ' 

Tliroagh  gallery  fair,  and  high  arcade. 

Cahnly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause, 

Till,  at  its  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 

Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 

A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

I  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stem. 

With  stout  De  Vauz  and  Grey  Glencaim ; 

XXVL 

And  Bothwell's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 

Within  'twas  brilliant  aU  and  light,' 

The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne 

A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 

But  lovely  infidel,  how  now  f 

It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight, 

What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow? 

As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 

Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid ; 

Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 

Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 

And  from  their  tissue,  faocj  frames 

Afeial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 

XXVTTT. 

Still  by  Fitz^ames  her  footing  staid; 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 

A  few  fiiint  steps  she  forward  made, 

And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 

Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 

The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 

And  fearfdl  round  the  presence  gazed ; 

The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power,^ 

For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state. 

When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voioe, 

The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate. 

Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice ! 

She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 

Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 

Mi^t  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 

On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  piy ; 

On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed. 

He  stepp'd  between — ^^Nay,  Doug^  nay. 

nen  tum'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed, 

Steal  not  my  proselyte  away  1 

For  all  stood  bare ;  and,  in  the  room. 

The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 

1  BfSv^' WitUa  Hww  briniaat  oJl,  and  brifht 

*  Bm  Appendix,  Note  3  T/ 

Th«  Yhioa  glowM  oo  EUai't  tiglit." 

s  110  --^  F«r  Ua  who  own'd  tbisio/sl  aUto." 

«  MS. '*  sluiaking,  qaiti  hm  mt9  * 

mt^m 
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Tliat  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 

Vc8,  Ellen,  when  di^fuiaed  I  stray 

In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way,* 

Tu  under  name  which  veils  my  power, 

Nor  fadsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 

Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims,* 

And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-Jamea. 

Tiius  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws, 

Thus  lejim  to  right  the  injured  cause." — 

Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, — 

"  All,  little  traitress  1  none  must  know 

Wliat  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought^ 

What  vanity  full  dearly  bought^ 

Joiii'd  to  tliine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 

iVly  spell-bound  steps  to  Benveuue,' 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 

Tliy  Monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive  T — 

Aloud  he  spoke — **  Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  little  talisman  of  gold, 

Pleilge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-JameVs  ring — * 

What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King  T 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 

Ue  probed  the  wejikness  of  her  breast ; 

But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 

A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Graeme, 

And*  more  she  deem'd  the  Monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 

Rolxillious  broadsword  boldly  drew ; 

And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. 

"  Forbear  thy  suit : — the  King  of  Kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings, 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand :— 

My  fiiirest  earldom  would  I  give 

To  bid  Chin-Alpine's  Chieftain  live ! — 

1  MS.—"  In  lowiy  Ufo't  mon  happy  way." 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Z. 

»  MS.-"  Thy  «,verei«n  back     |  ^  Benrenpe." 

Thy  toverei^'s  steps  ) 
<  MS.—*'  Pledge  of  Fitx-Janiei*s  faith,  the  rinf.*' 
*  MS. — "  And  In  her  breast  vtrova  maiden  shame ; 
y.on  deep  she  deem'd  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
Against  his  sovereign  broadsword  drew ; 
And,  with  a  pleading,  warm  and  tme, 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhn." 
i  "  Malcolm  Grcme  has  too  insignificant  a  part  assigned 
him,  considering  the  favor  in  which  he  is  held  both  by  Ellen 
tnd  the  author ;  and  in  bringing  out  the  shaded  and  imperfect 
eharacter  of  Roderick  Dhn,  as  a  contrast  to  the  pnrer  virtue  of 
his  rival,  y.t.  Scott  seems  to  hava  fallen  into  the  common  error, 
of  making  him  mora  interesting  than  him  whose  virtues  he  was 
intended  to  set  off,  snd  converted  the  villain  of  the  piece  in 
some  measnre  into  its  hero.    A  modem  poet,  however,  majr 
perhaps  be  pardoned  for  an  error,  of  which  Milton  himself  is 
*hoDght  not  to  have  kept  clear,  and  for  which  there  seenM  to 
natural  a  cause  in  the  differsnoe  between  poetical  and  amiable 
•livaotem."— JarrKBT. 


Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  f 

No  other  captive  friend  to  save  V 
Blushing,  she  tuni'd  her  from  the  King, 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  tlie  ring, 
As  if  she  wish'd  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stoiu'd  her  glowing  cheek. — 
"  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  lias  lost  its  force, 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. — 
Malcolm,  come  forth  1" — And,  at  the  word, 
Down  kncerd  the  Grasme'  to  Scotland's  Lord. 
**  For  thee,  rasH  youth,  no  suppliant  sues, 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  chum  her  dues, 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought  amid  thy  faithful  dan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man, 
Di.shouoriug  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 

Fetters  a^d  warder  for  the  GrsBme  1" 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 
Tlie  links  o*er  Midcolm's  neck  he  flung, 
Then  gently  drew  the  gllfctering  band, 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  baod.^ 

Harp  of  the  North,  fiEu-ewell  !•    The  hills  grow  dark 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark, 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy  ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blending^ 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy*s  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing 
bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  harp! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 


* "  And  now,  waiving  mjrself,  let  me  talk  to  joo  of 

the  Prince  Regent.  He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at 
a  bull ;  and  after  some  sayings  peculiariy  pleasing  from  royal 
lips,  as  to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  yon  and  yow 
immortalities ;  he  preferred  yon  to  every  bard  past  and  present, 
and  asked  which  of  your  works  pleased  me  most.  It  was  a 
difficult  question.  I  answered,  I  thought  the  *Lay.'  He  said 
his  own  opinion  was  neariy  similar.  In  speaking  of  the  othera, 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  yon  more  particolarij  the  poet  of 
Prince*^  as  tkejf  never  appeared  mors  fascinating  than  in 
*  Marmion'  and  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  He  was  pleased  ta 
coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  tiie  description  of  your  James's  as  no 
less  royal  than  poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and 
yonnelf,  and  seemed  well  acqnidnted  with  both,"  ftc. — I^tUf 
from  Lord  Bfron  to  Sir  fValter  Seott,  Jnlf  0,  181S.— By- 
RON*f  Life  and  fVork*,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

•  MS.— TV  the  Printer.—**  I  send  the  grand  Juale,  and  no 
exit  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  from  the  head  she  has  torraeatad  fo* 
six  months.  In  canto  vi.  stansa  SI , — atom  and  still,  ivad 
and  still ;  sternly  occnn  four  lines  higher.  For  a  similar  i 
staasa  94— 4vn<deer,  read  /fscfrdeer.  I  will  probably  call  thta 
moming . — ^Yonn  traly, 
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Much  hare  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way, 
Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known, 

AYhen  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 

Hut  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  Enchantress  I  is  thine  own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire, 
Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string ! 

*  "On  a  oomparbon  of  the  merits  of  this  Poem  with  the  two 
fmwtr  pfodvetion*  of  the  nm»  anqne«tioned  genioi,  we  are 
iBcliofd  to  beaiow  od  it  a  very  decided  pnferenoo  over  both. 
It  wonld  perhaps  be  diflicalt  to  lelcct  any  one  panafe  of  tnch 
fcnaine  impiration  a*  ooe  or  two  that  mi^ht  be  pointed  out  in 
the  Laj  of  the  Last  Minstrel — ^and  prrhaps,  in  Btrength  and 
diferiminatioo  of  eharaeter,  it  may  fall  ahort  of  Mansion  ;  al- 
though we  are  lotfa  to  resign  either  the  rode  and  savage  gen- 
mmij  of  Roderick,  the  romantic  chivalry  of  James,  or  the 
pUyfai  simplicity,  the  affectionate  tenderneM,  the  modest  conr- 
ife  of  Ellen  Doo^las,  to  the  claims  of  any  competiton  in  the 
lut-BMQtioned  poem.  Bat,  for  interest  and  aitificial  manage- 
Beat  in  the  story,  for  general  ease  and  grace  of  versification, 
aad  conectness  of  langoage,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  most  be 
iBivenaUy  allowed,  we  think,  to  excel,  and  very  far  eaoel, 
either  of  her  predeooaors.'* — Critical  Review. 

"  There  b  oocking  in  Mr.  Scott  of  the  severe  and  majestie 
rtrle  of  MiltOD— or  of  the  tone  and  fine  composition  of  Pope — 
w  of  the  ebbonte  elegsnee  and  melody  of  CampbeU— or  even 
of  the  flowing  and  rednndant  diction  of  Sonthey, — hot  there  is 
a  Biedley  of  bright  images  and  glowing,  set  carelesitly  and 
'oosely  tf^gether—a  diction  tinged  anccessivelir  with  the  careleas 
riehaeas  of  Shmkespeaie — the  banihness  and  antique  simplicity 
of  the  old  romance* — the  homeliness  of  vulgar  ballads  and 
taeedoti**— and  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the  most  modem 
poftir, — passing  from  the  borders  of  the  ridiculous  to  those  of 
the  oaUrmo—altematelj  minute  and  energetic — sometimes  aitL 
loal,  ani  ficqaantly  Mf lifcat,  btt  alwaya  fail  of  ipirit  aad 


Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 
*Tis  now  the  bru.«*h  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 

Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 
Fainter  and  fainter  down  tlie  rugged  dell. 

And  now  the  niountuui  breezes  scarcely  bring 
A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— 

And  now,  'tis  silent  all ! — ^Enchantress,  fare  thee 
Weill* 

vivacity — abounding  in  images  that  are  striking  at  firrt  sight  to 
minds  of  every  oonU'Xture — and  never  expressing  a  sentiment 
which  it  can  cost  the  meet  ordinary  reader  any  exertion  to 
comprehend.  Upon  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  mom 
highly  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  than  of  either  of  its  anthor's 
former  publication*.  We  are  more  sure,  however,  that  it  has 
fewer  faults  than  tiiat  it  has  greater  beauties  ;  and  as  its  beau- 
ties bear  a  stron*  reaemblanre  to  those  with  which  the  pnblio 
has  been  already  made  familiar  in  these  celebrated  works,  wo 
should  not  be  surpriM'd  if  itM  popularity  were  Ie«s  splendid  and 
remarkable.  For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  oftener  read  hereafter  than  either  of  them  ;  and 
that,  if  it  had  appeared  first  in  the  series,  their  reception  would 
have  been  less  favorable  than  that  which  it  has  experienoeil 
It  is  more  polished  in  it^  rliction,  and  more  regular  in  its  vem 
fieation ;  the  story  is  constructed  with  infinitely  more  skill  and 
address ;  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  pleasing  and  tender 
pasuges,  with  much  less  antiquarian  detail ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  larger  variety  of  characters,  more  artfully  and  judi- 
ciously contrasted.  There  is  nothing  so  fine,  jterhaps,  as  the 
battle  in  Marmion — or  so  pictun^que  as  some  of  the  scattered 
sketches  in  the  Lay ;  but  there  is  a  richness  and  a  spirit  in  the 
whole  piece  which  does  not  pervade  either  of  these  pocnM — a 
profusion  of  incident,  and  a  shifting  brilliancy  of  coloring,  that 
reminds  us  of  the  witchery  of  Ariosto — and  a  coiistant  elasticity 
and  occasional  energy,  wliich  seem  to  belong  more  pecnliarlv  to 
the  author  now  before  us." — JBPpaiv. 


'^ 
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And  roused  tk*  e««er«,  iDJk«re,  *tis  f«M, 
j9  giant  mods  his  drni  •/  old^^-T.  185. 

Uft-var,  u  the  name  ii  pronoonced,  or  more  properly  Uaigk' 
mor,  is  a  mountain  to  the  northeast  of  the  village  of  Callender 
tn  Menteith,  deriving  its  name,  which  signifies  the  great  den, 
or  cavern,  from  a  sort  of  retreat  among  the  roclu  on  the  soath 
ride,  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  giant.  In 
Utter  times,  il  was  the  refuge  of  robbers  and  banditti,  who  have 
been  only  extirpated  within  these  forty  or  fiAy  years.  Strictly 
■peaking,  this  stronghold  is  not  a  cave,  as  tJie  name  would  im* 
ply,  but  a  sort  of  small  enclosure,  or  recess,  surrounded  with 
large  rocks,  and  often  above  head.  It  may  have  been  originally 
designed  as  a  toil  for  deer,  who  might  get  in  from  the  outside, 
but  would  find  it  difficult  to  letum.  This  opinion  prevails 
among  the  old  sportsmen  and  deervtalkers  in  the  neighborhood. 


NoteE 
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Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  HyAorVa  hrood^ 
UnmaUk'dfor  couragtj  brtatk,  and  spctd. — P.  186. 

**  The  hounds  which  we  call  faint  Hubert's  hounds,  are  com- 
Donly  all  blacke,  yet  nenertheleas,  the  race  ii  so  mingled  at 
these  days,  that  we  find  tliem  of  all  colours.  These  are  the 
hounds  which  the  abbots  of  St.  Hubert  haue  always  kept  some 
of  their  mce  or  kind,  in  honour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint, 
which  was  a  hunter  with  S.  Eustace.  Whereupon  we  may 
conceiue  that  (by  the  grace  of  God)  all  good  huntsmen  shall 
follow  them  into  paradise.  To  ret  am  vnto  my  former  purpose, 
this  kind  of  dogges  hath  bene  dispened  through  the  counties  of 
Benanlt,  Lorayne,  Flanders,  and  Durgoyne.  They  are  mighty 
of  body,  neuerthelew  their  legges  are  low  and  short,  likewise 
they  are  not  swifl,  although  they  be  very  good  of  sent,  hunting 
ehaces  which  are  farre  straggled,  fearing  neither  water  nor  cold, 
and  doe  more  couet  the  ehaces  that  smell,  as  foxes,  borSf  and 
such  like,  than  othi>r,  because  they  find  themselves  neither  of 
swiftness  nor  courage  to  hunt  and  kill  the  ehaces  that  are  lighter 
and  swifler.  The  bloodhounds  of  this  colour  prone  good,  ee* 
peoially  those  that  are  cole  blacke,  but  I  made  no  great  account 
to  breed  on  them,  or  to  keepe  the  kind,  and  yet  I  found  a  book 
which  a  hunter  did  dedicate  to  a  prince  of  Lorayne,  which 
■aemed  to  lone  hunting  much,  wherein  was  a  blason  which  the 
tame  hunter  gave  to  his  bloodhound,  caUed  Souyllard,  which 
Iras  white  :— 

'  My  name  came  firrt  from  holy  Hubert's  race, 
Bouyllard  my  sire,  a  hound  of  ringular  grace. 

Whereupon  we  may  presume  that  some  of  the  kind  prone 
white  sometimes,  but  they  are  not  of  the  kind  of  the  GrefBera 
ar  Bonxes,  which  we  haue  at  these  dayes." — Tke  nobis  Art 
of  Vsnsris  or  Huntings  translated  and  collected  for  tke  Use 
^f  ail  IfobUtun  and  Osxtlemen,    Loud.  1011.  4to,  j».  15. 


NonO. 

Fbr  tks  doath-mownd  and  dsatk-kaOoOy 
Mustsr'd  kis  brsatk,  kis  wkinpasd  drew.—?.  IM. 

When  the  stag  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient  hunter  had  the 
perilous  task  of  going  in  upon,  and  killing  or  disabling  the  dea- 
perate  animal.  At  certain  limes  of  the  year  this  was  held  par> 
ticularly  dangerous,  a  wound  received  from  a  stag's  hwn  being 
then  deemed  poisonous  and  mora  dangerous  than  one  from  the 
tusks  of  a  boar,  aa  the  old  rhyme  testifies : — 

"  If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to  thy  bier. 
But  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hut  heal,  therefore  thov 
need'st  not  fear." 

At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous,  and  to  be  ad- 
ventured upon  wisely  and  warily,  either  by  getting  behind  the 
■tag  while  he  was  gazing  on  the  hounds,  or  by  watching  an  opu 
portnnity  to  gallop  roundly  in  upon  him,  and  kill  him  with  the 
■word.  See  many  directions  to  this  purpOto  in  the  Booke  of 
Hnnting,  chap.  41.  Wilson  the  historian  has  recorded  a  prov- 
idential escape  which  befell  him  in  this  hazardous  sport,  whiia 
a  youth  and  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

"  Sir  Peter  Lee,  of  Lime,  in  Cheshire,  invited  my  lord  om 
summer  to  hnnt  the  stagg.    And  having  a  great  siagg  In  okaee, 
and  many  gentlemea  in  the  punait,  tiw  aiagg  tfook  soyle.    And 
diven,  whereof  I  was  one,  alighted,  and  stood  with  swerda 
drawne,  to  have  a  cut  at  him,  at  his  coming  out  of  the  water 
The  staggs  there  being  wonderfully  fierce  and  dangerous,  made 
us  youths  more  eager  to  be  at  him.    But  he  escaped  aa  all. 
And  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  hindered  of  my  coming  nera 
him,  the  way  being  sliperie,  by  a  falle ;  which  gave  occaaico 
to  some,  who  did  not  know  meis,  to  speak  as  if  I  bad  falno 
through  feare.    Which  being  told  mee,  I  left  the  stagg,  and 
followed  the  gentleman  who  [fint]  spake  iL    Bot  I  foand  him 
of  that  oold  temper,  that  it  ■eema  hia  words  made  aa  eeempa 
from  him ;  as  by  his  denial  and  repentance  it  appeared.     Bat 
this  made  mee  more  violent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to  ra- 
cover  my  reputation.     And  I  happened  to  be  the  only  how 
man  in,  when  the  dogs  sett  him  up  at  bay  ;  and  approachiag 
near  him  at  hwaebacke,  he  broke  through  the  dogs,  and  ran  at 
mee,  and  tore  my  horM's  ride  with  his  homes,  dose  by  taj 
thigh.    Then  I  quitted  my  horse,  and  grew  more  cunning  (for 
the  dogs  had  sette  him  up  againe),  stealing  behind  him  with 
my  sword,  and  cut  his  hamstringa ;  and  then  got  upon  hia  back, 
and  cut  his  ihroate ;  which,  as  I  was  doing,  the  company  emmto 
in,  and  blamed  my  rashnem  for  running  such  a  hasard."— 
Pkck'b  Dssidsrata  Cnriosa,  ii.  404. 


NonD. 


And  now  to  issue  from  tke  glsn, 
Jfo  patkwof  meets  tks  wandsrsr*s  ksn 
Unless  ks  elimbf  witk  footing  nice, 
A  far  frejecting  proetptce.-^?.  187. 

Until  the  pieaent  road  was  made  through  the  wwnaatio 
which  I  have  presnmptnoariy  attempted  to  describe  in  tiaa 
oadiag  ■taasaa,  then  was  no  mode  of  {■■•ing  oat  of  th* 
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NOTXK 


TV  wuet  with  Highland  piunderert  here, 
Wen  «Mr««  XJmm  leas  of  tUed  or  dieer.—F.  188. 

The  elaos  who  inhabited  the  romantio  regioDi  in  the  neighr 
borhood  of  Loeh  Katrine,  were,  even  until  a  late  period, 
mach  addicted  to  piedatory  incnniooc  upon  their  Lowland 
aet^hbots.  **  la  former  timet,  thoie  parts  of  thi«  diitrict,  wliicb 
aie  aciiated  beyond  the  Grampian  lange,  were  lendend  almost 
inaceeMble  by  slionf  i>ainen  of  rocks,  and  mountains,  and 
lakes.  It  was  a  border  country,  anu,  though  on  the  very  rerge 
of  the  low  oonntry,  it  was  almont  totally  seqaestered  from  the 
world,  and.  as  it  were  in«ulated  with  respect  to  society.  'Tis 
well  knows  that  in  tlie  Uijinlaiids,  it  was,  in  former  times,  ae- 
eocnted  not  only  lawful,  but  honorable,  among  hostile  tribes, 
to  commit  depredations  on  one  anoUicr ;  and  these  habits  of  the 
agt  weie  perhaps  strengthened  in  this  district,  by  the  circnm- 
Ranees  which  have  hoen  mentioned,  ft  bordered  on  a  country, 
the  inbabitants  of  which,  while  they  were  richer,  were  less 
war'Jke  than  they,  and  widely  differenced  by  language  and  man- 
■en.** — Graham'i  SkeUkes  of  Scenery  in  Perthshire.  Edin. 
1806,  p.  97.  The  reader  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  in  a  time, 

"  When  tooning  faulds,  or  sweeping  of  a  glen. 
Had  still  been  held  the  deed  of  gallant  men.'* 


NoteR 

'*d  nr»,  whete  sye  intent^ 
WoM  M  Os  eu«e»'d/tU«r«  freat.— P.  180. 

tf  tatter  of  etideoce  oonid  authorize  us  to  believe  facts  inoon- 

rttb  the  general  laws  of  nature,  enough  might  be  pro- 

ia  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  Second-sight.    It  is  culled 

■  G»Ue  T^ishitaraugh,  from  Taish,  an  unreal  or  shadowy 
aod  those  poawased  of  the  faculty  are  called  T^tsA- 

whlcb  may  be  aptly  translated  visionaries.  Martin,  a 
■eady  believer  in  the  noond-sight,  gives  the  following  account 
•fit:— 

**  The  seoond-sigfat  is  a  singular  faculty,  of  seeing  an  other- 
wae  iavwUe  object,  without  any  previous  means  used  by  the 
peisoik  that  aaed  it  for  that  end :  the  vision  makes  such  a  lively 
impRssaoa  upon  the  seen,  that  they  neither  aee,  nor  think  of 
aay  thiaf  else,  exeept  the  virion,  as  long  as  it  continues ;  and 
then  they  appear  pensive  or  jovial,  according  to  the  object  that 
was  lepfesentad  to  them. 

**  Ai  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the  pcnon  aie 
oaeiBd,  aad  ibe  eyes  continue  staring  until  the  object  vanish. 
Thtt  is  obvione  to  others  who  are  by,  when  the  persons  happen 
10  aee  a  vmob,  aad  occurred  more  than  once  to  my  own  obser- 
aad  to  others  that  were  with  me. 

is  one  ia  Skie,  of  whom  his  acquaintance  observed, 
^hai  when  be  sees  a  vision,  the  inner  part  of  his  eyelids  turns 
io  tar  op  wards,  that,  after  the  object  disappears,  he  must  draw 
tfaeas  down  with  his  fingan,  and  sometimes  employ  others  to 
Araw  ihem  down,  which  he  finds  to  be  the  much  easier  way. 

*«  This  facalty  of  the  seoondndght  does  not  lineally  descend 

■  a  Caauly.  as  some  imagine,  for  I  know  several  parents  who 
with  it,  but  their  children  not,  and  vies  versa  ; 

as  It  acquired  by  any  previous  compact.    And,  after  a 
■rid  inqairy,  1  could  never  learn  that  this  faculty  was  oom- 
aay  way  whatsoever. 

arr  fcaows  neither  the  object,  time,  nor  plaee  of  a 
Tea,  before  it  appears ;  and  the  same  object  is  oflen  seen  by 
living  at  a  eoasiderablo  dbunoe  from  one  an- 
31 


other.  The  troo  way  of  judging  as  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stance of  an  object,  is  by  obserration  ;  for  several  penons  of 
judgment,  without  this  faculty,  are  more  capable  to  judge  of 
the  design  of  a  vision,  than  a  novice  that  is  a  seer.  If  an  ob* 
ject  appear  in  the  day  or  night,  it  will  come  to  pass  sooner  oi 
later  aoeordingly. 

**  If  an  object  is  seen  early  in  the  morning  (which  is  not  fr» 
quent),  it  will  be  aecomolished  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  II 
at  noon,  it  will  commonly  be  accomplished  that  very  day.  It 
in  the  evening,  perhaps  that  night ;  if  after  candles  be  lighted, 
it  will  be  aecoropliiihed  that  night :  the  later  always  in  accom- 
plishment, by  weeks,  months,  and  sometimes  years,  according 
to  the  time  of  night  the  vision  b  leen. 

'  ''  When  a  sluoud  is  perceived  about  one,  it  !s  a  sura  prog- 
nostic of  death  ;  the  time  is  judged  according  to  the  height  of 
it  about  the  person  ;  for  if  it  is  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is 
not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  some 
months  longer ;  and  as  it  is  frequently  leeii  to  ascend  higher 
towards  tlie  head,  death  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  wiiliin  a 
few  days,  if  not  hours,  as  daily  experience  confirms.  £lxam- 
ples  of  this  kind  were  shown  me,  when  the  penons  of  whom 
the  observations  were  then  made,  enjoyed  perfect  health. 

*'  One  instance  was  lately  foretold  by  a  seer,  that  was  a  nov- 
ice, concerning  the  death  of  one  of  my  acquaintance ;  tliis 
was  communicated  to  a  few  only,  and  with  great  confidence: 
1  being  one  of  the  number,  did  not  in  the  least  regard  it,  until 
the  death  of  the  person,  about  the  time  foretold,  did  confirm 
me  of  the  certainty  of  the  prediction.  The  novice  mentioned 
above,  is  now  a  skilful  seer,  as  appears  from  many  late  instan 
ces ;  he  lives  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  the  most  northern  in 
Skie. 

"  If  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left  band,  it  is  a 
presage  that  she  will  be  bis  wife,  whether  they  be  married  to 
others,  or  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 

*'  If  two  or  three  women  are  seen  at  once  near  a  man's  left 
hand,  she  that  is  next  him  will  undoubtedly  be  his  wife  first, 
and  so  on,  whether  all  three,  or  the  man,  be  single  or  married 
at  the  time  of  the  vision  or  not ;  of  which  there  are  several 
late  instances  among  those  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is  an  ordi 
nary  thing  for  tliem  to  see  a  man  that  is  to  come  to  the  house 
shortly  after:  and  if  he  is  not  of  the  wcr's  acquaintance,  yet 
he  gives  such  a  lively  description  of  his  stature,  complexion 
habit,  &c.  that  upon  his  arrival  he  answers  the  character  given 
him  in  all  respects 

'*  If  the  person  so  appearing  be  one  of  the  seer's  acquaint- 
ance, he  will  tell  his  name,  as  well  as  other  particulars,  and  he 
can  tell  by  bis  countenance  whether  he  comes  in  a  good  or  bad 
humour.  * 

"  I  have  been  seen  thus  m}'self  by  seers  of  both  sexes,  at 
some  hundred  miles'  distance  ;  some  that  saw  me  in  this  man- 
ner had  never  seen  me  pen^nally,  and  it  happened  acrording 
to  their  vision,  without  any  previous  design  of  mine  to  go  to 
those  places,  my  coming  there  being  purely  accidental. 

*'  It  is  onlinary  with  them  to  see  houses,  gardens,  and  trees, 
in  places  void  of  all  three  :  and  this  in  progress  of  time  uses  to 
be  accomplished :  as  at  Mogshot,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie  whcM 
there  were  but  a  few  sorry  cowhouses,  thatched  witl^  straw, 
yet  in  a  very  few  years  after,  the  vision,  which  appeared  oftim, 
was  accomplished,  by  the  building  of  several  good  houses  oa 
the  very  spot  represented  by  the  seers,  and  by  the  planting  of 
orchards  there. 

"  To  see  a  spark  of  fire  fall  upon  one's  arm  or  breast,  Is  a 
forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  be  seen  in  the  arms  of  those  pe^ 
sons ;  of  which  there  are  several  fresh  instances. 

"  To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's  dtting  in  It,  Is  a 
presage  of  that  person's  death  soon  after. 

"  When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately  obtained  the  second- 
sight,  sees  a  vision  in  the  night-time  without-doors,  and  he  bo 
near  a  fire,  he  presently  falls  into  a  swoon. 

'*  Some  find  them.vlves  as  it  were  in  a  crowd  of  people,  hav- 
ing a  corpse  which  they  carry  along  with  them ;  and  after 
such  visions,  the  seeis  oome  in  sweating,  and  describe  the  pet^ 
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pie  that  appealed :  if  there  be  any  of  their  aeqaaintanoe  among 
'em,  they  give  an  accottnt  of  their  names,  as  abo  of  the  bearen, 
hot  they  know  nothing  concerning  the  corpse. 

"All  thone  who  have  the  second-sight  do  not  always  see 
thcM  visions  at  onoe,  though  they  be  together  at  the  time. 
Bat  if  one  who  has  this  faculty,  designedly  touch  his  fellow- 
seer  at  the  instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then  the  second  sees 
it  08  well  as  the  fint ;,  and  this  is  sometimes  discerned  by  those 
that  are  near  them  on  snch  occasions." — MARTin'a  deaerip- 
iioH  of  the  Western  Islands,  1716,  8vo,  p.  3Q0,  et  teg. 

To  these  particalars  innomerable  examples  might  be  added, 
all  att<>«te<}  by  grave  and  credible  authors.  Bnt,  in  despite  of 
evidence  which  neither  Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Johnson  w^ere  able 
to  Nsist,  the  Taiaek,  with  all  its  visionary  properties,  seems  to 
be  now  nniveisally  abandoned  to  the  use  of  poetry.  The  ex- 
quisitely beautifa)  poem  of  Loohiel  will  at  onoe  occur  to  the 
rtBcolieotioQ  of  every  reader. 


Note  G. 


Heref  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 

Some  eki^  had  framed  a  ryetie  bower. — P.  190. 

The  Celtic  chieftains,  wliose  lives  were  continnally  exposed 
to  peril,  had  usually,  in  the  most  retired  spot  of  their  domains, 
some  place  of  retreat  for  the  hour  of  necessity,  which,  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  was  a  tower,  a  cavern,  or  a  rustic 
hut,  in  a  strong  and  secluded  situation.  One  of  these  last 
gave  refuge  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  £dward,  in  his  perilous 
wanderings  after  the  battle  of  CuUodea. 

"  It  was  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very  rough,  high,  and 
rocky  mountain,  called  Lettemilichk,  still  a  pan  of  Beualder, 
full  of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood  in- 
tentpented.  The  habitation  called  the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that 
mountain,  was  within  a  small  thick  busii  of  wood.  There 
were  first  some  rows  of  irves  laid  down,  in  order  to  level  the 
floor  for  a  habitation ;  and  as  the  place  was  steep,  this  raised 
the  lower  side  to  an  equal  height  with  tlie  other:  and  these 
trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  planks,  were  levelled  with  earth 
and  gravel.  There  were  betwixt  tlie  trees,  growing  naturally 
on  their  own  roots,  some  stakes  fixed  in  the  earth,  which,  with 
the  trees,  were  interwoven  with  ropes,  made  of  heath  and  bbtih 
twigs,  up  to  the  top  of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or  rather 
oval  shape ;  and  the  whole  thatched  and  covered  over  with 
fog.  The  whole  fabric  hnng,  as  it  were,  by  a  large  tree,  which 
reclined  from  the  one  end,  all  along  the  roof,  to  1^  other,  and 
which  gave  It  the  name  of  the  Cage ;  and  by  chance  then 
happened  to  be  two  stones  at  a  small  distance  from  one  anoth- 
er, in  the  side  next  the  precipice,  resembling  the  pillars  of  a 
chimney,  where  the  fire  was  placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent 
out  here,  all  along  the  fall  of  the  rock,  which  was  so  much  of 
th<>  same  color,  that  ofae  could  discover  no  difference  in  the 
olovett  day."— Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  I^ond. 
18(2,  4to.  p.  381. 


NoteH. 


Mf  sire'§  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  F^rragua  or  Ascahart.—V.  190. 

These  two  sons  of  Anak  flourished  in  romantic  fable.  The 
ftjit  is  well  known  to  the  admirers  of  Arioato,  by  the  name  of 
Ferrao.  He  was  an  antagonist  of  Orlando,  and  was  at  length 
■lain  by  him  in  single  combaL  There  is  a  romance  in  the 
Anchinleok  MS.,  in  which  Ferragns  ia  thos  deacribed : — 

"  On  a  day  eome  tiding 
Unto  Charls  the  King, 

Alofadoughtiknight 
Waa  oomen  to  Nayen, 


Stont  he  was  and  feia, 

Vemagu  he  hight. 
Of  Babiloun  tlie  soudan 
Thider  him  sende  gan, 

With  King  Charls  to  fight. 
Bo  hard  he  was  to  fondt 
That  no  dint  of  brond 

No  greued  him,  aplight. 
He  hadde  twenti  men  strengthe 
And  forti  fet  of  lengthe, 

Tliiike  painim  hede,* 
And  four  feet  in  the  face, 
Y-meten'  in  the  place, 

And  fifteen  in  brede.* 
His  nose  was  a  fot  and  more  ; 
His  brow,  as  brirtlea  wore  ;* 

He  that  ii  seighe  it  sede. 
He  loked  lotheliohe. 
And  was  swart'  as  any  piche, 

Of  him  men  might  adrede." 

Romance  of  Charlemagne,  1. 451-484 
Aachinleek  MS.,  folio  255. 

Ascapait,  or  Aacabart,  makes  a  very  material  figure  in  i 
History  of  Bevis  of  Hampton,  by  whom  be  was  conqnete 
His  effigies  may  t>e  seen  guarding  one  aide  of  a  gate  at  So«t 
ampton,  while  the  other  is  occupied  by  Sir  Boris  himae 
The  dimensions  of  Ascabart  wan  little  inferior  to  tho^  of  Fi 
raguB,  if  the  following  description  be  oornot : — 

*'  They  metten  with  a  geannt. 
With  a  lotheliche  semblannt. 
He  was  wonderliche  strong, 
Rome'  thretti  fote  long 
His  herd  was  hot  grct  and  rowe  ;* 
A  space  of  a  fot  betweene  itfi  browe ; 
His  clob  was,  to  yeueio  a  strok, 
A  lite  bodi  of  an  oak.u 

"  Benes  hadde  of  him  wonder  gret. 
And  askede  him  what  a  bet,'* 
And  yaf  >'  men  of  his  contrA 
Were  ase  mechei*  ase  was  he. 
'  Me  name,'  a  sede.i*  *  is  Ascopard, 
Garci  me  sent  hiderward. 
For  to  bring  this  quene  ayen. 
And  the  Beoes  her  of-«len.i> 
Icliam  Garci  isn  champioun. 
And  was  i-drioe  out  of  me^  toan 
Al  for  that  ich  was  so  lite.» 
Eueri  man  me  wolde  smite, 
Ich  was  so  lite  and  so  merugh,* 
Eueri  man  me  clepede  dwemgh,* 
And  now  icham  in  this  londe, 
1  wax  mors3  ich  undeistonde, 
And  stranger  than  other  tene  ;* 
And  that  scfaei  on  us  be  sene." 

Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  t.  9519 
Anehudeck  MS.  M,  18». 


NotbL 

Thovgh  all  unaak*d  hts  birth  and  name.—T.  191. 

The  Highlanders,  who  carried  hospitality  to  a  paDdiliii 
excess,  are  said  to  have  considered  it  as  churliah,  to  i 
a  stranger  his  name  or  lineage,  before  he  had  imMmo.  niai 

1  FooDd,  proved.— 9  Had.— 8  Measorsd.— 4  Brsadth.— «  WerSi  %  JM 
~7  Folly.— «Roagh.>-0  HiSr— 10  Glvs.—ll  The  stsm  of  a  little  €«k>i 
—19  He  hi«ht,WM  esUed.— IS  If.— 14  Grsat.— 16  He  ssid.->16SUi 
11  His.— la  My^l9  littlo.- 9r  LMua.— SI  I>warf:-S9  Ortatsv,  toUi 
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Fvcdi  were  fo  frequent  among  them,  that  a  contrary  rule  would 
b  nanj  cases  have  produced  the  di'icovery  of  some  circuro- 
itaic-e.  which  might  have  excluded  the  gueat  from  the  benefit 
oj  the  aaoblanco  he  stood  in  need  of. 


NoteK. 


ttiil  a  harp  unseen^ 
FJtd  up  thstymphonf  between. — P.  191. 

"They"  (meaning  the  Highlanders)  "  delight  mnch  in  mn- 
iieka,  bat  chiefly  in  harpe  and  clainehoes  of  their  own  fashion. 
Tlie  stfings  of  the  elainchoe«  are  made  of  braas  wire,  and  the 
striigs  of  the  harps,  of  sinews ;  which  strings  they  strike  either 
with  their  nayles.  growing  long,  or  else  with  an  instrument  ap- 
pMnced  for  that  nse.  They  take  great  pleaitare  to  decke  their 
harp*  and  clainehoes  with  silver  and  precions  stones ;  the  poore 
ooM  that  cannot  attajoie  hereunto,  decke  thrm  with  christall. 
Th^j  sing  verses  prettily  compound,  contayning  (for  the  most 
part)  prayses  of  valiant  men.  There  is  not  almost  any  other 
irgnm^flt,  whereof  their  rhymes  intrDai.  They  speak  the  an- 
dent  French  langaage  altered  a  little."' — "  The  harp  and 
claineboee  aie  now  only  beard  in  the  Highlands  in  ancient  «ong. 
At  what  period  these  instraments  oeajipd  to  be  used,  is  not  on 
Menrd  ;  and  tradition  is  silent  on  this  head.  But,  as  Irish  harp- 
en  occMonaUy  visited  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  till 
lately,  tbe  harp  might  have  been  extant  so  late  u  the  middle 
of  the  last  oeatary.  Thus  far  we  know,  that  from  remote 
times  dow^n  to  the  present,  harpers  were  received  as  welcome 
gaert/i,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  so  late 
as  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  by  the 
above  qmotation,  the  harp  was  in  common  use  among  the  na- 
tivea  of  the  Western  Isles.  How  it  happened  that  the  notsy 
mbA  aBhaniMMnoas  bagpipes  banished  tlie  soft  and  expreiwive 
harp,  ve  cannot  ny ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  bagpifie  is  now 
the  on!y  in^tminient  that  obtains  universally  in  the  Highland 
ciitricis." — CAMPBBLL^a  Joumejf  through  J^ortA  Britain. 
LoDd.  1806,  4to.  I.  175. 

Mr.  Gaim,  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  published  a  cniions  Es- 
say upon  the  Harp  and  Harp  Mmtic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. That  the  instrument  was  once  in  common  ow  there,  is 
mam.  certain.  Clelland  numbers  an  acquaintance  with  it  among 
the  few  aceompliahmenta  which  his  satire  allows  to  the  High- 


'  In  notUng  they're  aeoountad  sharp, 
Except  in  bagpipe  or  in  harp." 


Note  L. 
M9m*9  gtiual  injbunte  routed  a  minstrel  gray. — ^P.  193. 

Thmt  Highland  chieftaina,  to  a  late  period,  retained  in  their 
the  bard,  aa  a  family  oflloer.  admits  of  very  easy  proof. 
The  aathor  of  the  Letten  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  an  offi- 
B«r  of  engnacnt  quaiteied  at  Inverness  about  1720.  who  cer> 
laialy  eaasot  be  deemed  a  favotahle  witness,  gives  the  fol1ow<* 
bf  aeoDSint  of  the  ofllee.  and  of  a  bard  whom  he  heard  exer» 
aiee  l<w  talent  of  recitation  : — "The  bard  is  skilled  in  the  gene- 
ilopy  tf  all  tbe  Highland  families,  sometimes  preceptor  to  the 
ra«Bsr  laiH,  eelebrates  in  Irish  verse  the  original  of  the  tribe, 
dam  lAJOioua  warlike  actions  of  the  successive  heads,  and  sings 
hie  osrn  lyrieks  as  an  opiate  to  the  chief  when  indisposed  for 
deep  ;  b«t  poets  are  not  equally  esteemed  and  honored  in  all 
T  happened  to  be  a  witness  of  the  dinlionor  done  to 
St  the  house  of  one  of  the  chieft,  where  two  of  these 
set  at  a  good  distance,  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long 
a  pareel  of  Highlanden  of  no  extraordinary  appear- 


Ortsys«  Matton  eoDMrainf  tb«  Realms  of  Scotlaodf  die.  »» 
>  DamM  lUft.  LmmI.  1608."    4to. 


anre,  over  a  cap  of  ale.  Poor  insjitration !  Tliey  were  not 
ajiked  to  drink  a  gUu  of  wine  at  oar  table,  though  the  whoU 
company  conswtwl  only  of  the  grcnt  vtun,  one  of  his  near  re* 
lations,  and  niywlf.  After  some  little  time,  the  chief  ordered 
one  of  ih(.-m  to  sing  me  a  Highland  Koiig.  The  banl  readily 
obeyed,  and  with  a  hoane  voice,  and  in  a  tone  of  few  varioae 
note^,  began,  as  I  wai  told,  one  of  his  own  lyrieks ;  and  when 
he  had  proceeded  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  stanza.  I  perceived,  by 
tbe  names  of  several  pcnions,  glens,  and  mountains,  which  1 
had  known  or  heard  of  hffore,  that  it  was  an  accoant  of  «oius 
clan  battle.  But  in  his  going  on,  the  chief  (who  piques  him* 
self  upon  his  school-lenrning"),  at  some  particular  passage,  bid 
him  cease,  and  cried  out,  '  There's  nothing  like  that  in  Virgil 
or  Homer.'  I  bowed,  and  told  him  I  believed  so.  This  vou 
may  believe  was  very  edifyuig  and  delightful." — JLettert,  u 
167. 


Note  M. 


■The  Ormme.—V.  194. 


The  ancient  and  [lowerful  family  of  Graham  (which,  for  met< 
rical  reasons,  is  here  spelt  afVer  the  Scottish  pronunciatlbn) 
held  extensive  poMiessions  in  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and 
Stirling.  Few  families  can  boast  of  more  historical  renown, 
having  claim  to  three  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the 
Scottish  annals.  Sir  John  the  Grvme,  the  faithful  and  un- 
daunted partaker  of  the  labora  and  patriotic  warfare  of  Wal- 
lace, fell  in  the  unfortunate  field  of  Falkirk,  in  1396.  The  eel- 
ebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  whom  De  Retz  saw  realized 
his  abstract  idea  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  was  the  second  of 
thc«c  worthies.  And,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  tem. 
per,  and  the  rigor  with  which  he  executed  the  oppresaive  man- 
dates of  the  prinren  whom  he  served,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  name 
as  a  third,  John  Greme  of  Claverhouse.  Visoount  of  Dundee, 
whose  heroic  death  in  the  arms  of  victory  may  be  allowed  to 
cancel  the  memory  of  his  cruelty  to  the  non-conformiats,  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 


NoteN. 


This  harp.,  vkiek  erst  Saint  Modan  »wa.y*d. — P.  104. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  Saint  Modan  was  a  per* 
former  on. the  harp,  it  was,  however,  no  nnsaintly  accom- 
plishment; for  Suint  Dnnstan  certainly  did  play  upon  tliat 
ini>troment,  which  retaining,  as  was  natural,  a  portion  of  the 
sanctity  attached  to  its  master's  character,  announced  future 
events  by  its  spontaneous  sound.  "  But  laboring  once  in 
these  mechanic  artx  for  a  devout  matrone  tiiai  had  sett  him 
on  work,  his  violl,  that  hung  by  him  on  the  wall,  of  its  own 
accord,  without  anie  man's  helpe,  distinctly  sounded  this  an* 
thime : — Oaudent  in  eetiis  animm  sanctorum  qui  Ckristt 
vestigia  svnt  sfculi ;  et  quia  pro  eius  amore  sawj[vtnem 
suum  fttderunt,  idee  cum  Ckristo gaudent  mtemum.  Where* 
at  all  the  companie  being  mnch  astonished,  turned  their  eyea 
irom  beholding  him  working,  to  looke  on  that  strange  acci- 
dent." •  •  •  •'  Not  long  after,  manie  of  the  court  that 
hitherunto  had  borne  a  kind  of  fayned  friendship  towards  him 
began  now  greatly  to  envie  at  his  progrees  and  rising  in  good- 
nes,  using  manie  crooked,  backbiting  meanesto  difiame  his  ver- 
tue9  with  the  black  maskes  of  hypocrisie.  And  the  belter  to 
authorize  their  calnmnie,  they  brought  in  this  that  happened 
in  the  violl,  affirming  it  to  have  been  done  by  art  magiok 
What  more  1  This  wicked  rumour  increased  dayly,  till  the 
king  and  others  of  the  nobilitie  taking  hould  thereof,  Dnnstan 
grew  odious  in  their  sight.  Therffore  he  resolued  to  leaue  the 
court  and  go  to  Elphegus,  sumamed  the  Banid,  then  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  his  cozen.  Which  his  enemies  under* 
■landing,  they  layd  wayt  for  him   in   the  way,  and  haoliv 
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Ihrowne  him  off  his  bone,  beate  him,  and  dragged  him  in  the 
dart  in  the  most  misenble  manner,  meaning  lo  have  slaine 
him,  had  not  a  companie  of  maatiae  tioggei  that  came  nolookt 
nppon  them  defended  and  ledeeme^I  hua  fzsak  tlieir  cmeltie. 
When  with  toirow  he  was  aaiiair:ui  to  aee  dodges  more  hu- 
mane than  they.  And  gining  thAcka  to  Almightie  God,  he 
■euMbly  againe  perceined  that  ihe  tune*  -S  hit  violl  had  ginen 
him  a  warning  of  fotnre  accidcnta." — Flovtr  of  the  Lives  of 
tko  moot  renowned  Saincie  of  England^  Scotland^  and  Ire- 
land, by  the  K.  Fathkk  Hikromk  Porter.  Dowajr,  1633, 
4to.  tome  i.  p.  438. 

The  same  tupematnral  circnmntance  ii  allnde(^  to  by  the 
■nonymoo*  anthor  of  '*  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon." 


<*. 


{_DMnstan*»  harp  Mounds  on  the  wo//]. 

'*  fbretl.  Hark,  hark,  my  lords,  the  holy  abbot's  harp 
Bounds  by  itself  so  hanging  on  the  wall ! 

"  IXunotan.  Unhallow'd  man,  that  scora'st  the  sacred  rede, 
Hark,  how  the  testimony  of  my  truth 
8oands  heaTenly  music  with  an  angel's  hand. 
To  testify  Dnnstan's  integrity 
And  prove  thy  aolive  boast  of  no  effect/ ' 
ft 


NotbO. 


Ere  DongUuea^  to  ruin  driven^ 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — P.  194. 

The  downfall  of  the  Douglases  of  the  house  of  Angus  during 
the  reign  of  James  V.  is  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  text.  Tbe 
Earl  of  Angus,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married  the  queen 
dowager,  and  availed  himself  of  the  right  which  be  thus  ac- 
quired, as  well  as  of  his  eitensive  power,  to  retain  the  king 
in  a  sort  of  tutelage,  which  approached  very  near  to  captivity. 
Beveral  open  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  James  from  this 
thraldom,  wi(|i  which  he  was  well  known  to  be  deeply  die- 
guxted ;  but  the  valor  of  the  Douglases  and  thrir  allies  gave 
them  the  victory  in  every  conflict.  At  k'n<;th  the  King,  wliile 
residing  at  Falkland,  contrived  to  eficape  by  ni$[ht  out  of  his 
own  court  and  palace,  and  rode  fall  speed  to  Siirlinj;  Cattle, 
whore  the  governor,  who  was  of  tlie  oppOHitc  faiuon,  joyfully 
reccive<1  bim.  Being  thus  at  liberty,  James  mpopdily  sum- 
moned around  him  such  peen  as  he  knew  to  be  most  inimical 
to  the  domination  of  Angus — and  laid  his  complaint  before 
them,  says  Pitscottie,  "  with  great  lamentation  ;  showing  to 
them  how  he  was  holden  in  subjection,  thir  yean  bygone,  by 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his  kin  and  friends,  who  oppretaed  the 
whole  country  and  spoiled  it,  under  the  pretence  of  juittice  and 
his  authority  ;  and  had  slain  many  of  his  lirgrs,  kinnmen,  and 
friends,  because  they  would  have  had  it  mended  at  thoir  hands, 
and  put  him  at  liberty,  as  be  ou^ht  to  have  been,  at  the  coun- 
sel of  his  whole  lords,  and  not  have  been  subjected  and 
corrected  with  no  particular  men,  by  the  rest  of  his  nobles. 
Therefore,  said  he,  I  desire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  satisfied 
of  the  said  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends  ;  for  I  avow  that  Scotland 
thai]  not  hold  na  both  while  [i,  e.  till]  I  be  revenged'  on  him 
and  his. 

"  The  lords,  hearing  the  king's  complaint  and  lamentation, 
and  also  the  great  rage,  fury,  and  malice  that  he  bore  towards 
the  Elarl  of  Angus,  his  kin  and  friends,  they  concluded  all,  and 
tJionght  it  best  that  he  should  be  summoned  to  underiy  the 
law  ;  if  he  found  no  caution,  nor  yet  compear  himself,  that 
he  should  be  put  to  the  horn,  with  all  his  kin  and  fnends,  so 
many  as  were  contained  in  the  letters.  And  farther,  the  lords 
ordained,  by  advice  of  his  maje«ty,  that  his  brotlier  and  friends 
should  be  summoned  to  And  caution  to  underiy  the  law  within 
t  certain  day,  or  else  be  put  to  the  horn.  But  the  earl  ap- 
peared not,  nor  none  for  him  ;  and  so  he  was  pot  to  the  bom, 
with  all  his  kin  and  friends :  so  many  as  were  contained  in 
the  summons  that  compeared  not  were  banished,  and  holden 
Iraitontotheking." 


Note  P. 
/m  Holf-Hood  a  Knight  he  oiew.—T.  1S9. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  oceunence  is  the 
Court  of  Scotland  ;  nay,  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  himeeW 
scarcely  restrained  the  ferocious  and  inveterate  feode  whidi 
were  the  perpetual  rouree  of  bloodshed  among  the  8eotti«h 
nobility.  The  following  instance  of  the  mnider  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stusit  of  Ochiltree,  called  The  Bloody,  by  the  celebnted 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  may  be  produced  among  many  ; 
but  as  the  offence  given  in  the  royal  court  will  hardly  bear  a 
vernacular  translation,  I  shall  leave  the  story  in  John*tone*s 
Latin,  referring  for  farther  partirulan  to  the  naked  aimpbcily 
of  Birrell's  Diary.  SOth  July,  15%. 

*'  Mors  improbi  hominie  non  tarn  ipsa  iwunerita,  qmam 
pessimo  exsmpio  in  publicum^  fauU  perpetraia*  OuLielmMS 
Stuartus  Atkiltrius,  Arani  f rater,  naturd  ac  moribus,  esi- 
jus  sitpius  viemini,  vulgo  propter  sitem  sanguinis  sangvi- 
narins  dictus,  h  Rothveiio,  in  Sanet^  Cruris  Regid,  ezarde- 
scmte  ird,  mendacii  probro  taeessitus,  obseofnum  oseulmm 
liberius  retorquebal ;  Bothvelius  hane  contumeliam  taeitus 
tulit,  sed  ingmtum  irarum  molem  animo  coneepit.  CTtrm- 
quepostridie  Edinburgi  convent  vat,  totidem  numero  eowtiti- 
bus  armatis.  pr*sidii  causa^  et  aeriter  pugnatum  est ;  cete- 
ris awieis  et  clitntibus  metu  torpentibus,  ant  vi  ahsterritis, 
ipse  Stuartus  fortitsime  dimieat ;  tandem  exeusso  giadi*  k 
Bothvelio,  Scythied  feritate  transfoditur,  sins  eujusqmam 
misericordid  ;  habuit  itaque  quern  debuit  ezitum.  Dignus 
erat  Stuartus  qui  pater etur ;  Bothvelius  quifaceret.  Vui' 
gus  sanguinrm  sanguine pretdieabit,  et  horum  eruore  inm»e~ 
uorum  manibus  egregii parcntatum.** — ^Johrstowi  Hist0ria 
Rerum  Britannicnrum,  ab  anno  1573  ad  annum  1(IS8.  Am- 
stelodami,  1655,  fol.  p.  135. 


NotbQ. 

7%«  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 
Diaoien'd  by  every  noble  peer. — P.  195. 

The  exile  state  of  this  powerful  race  is  not  ezaggented  lu 
lliiii  and  subsequent  passages.  The  hatred  of  James  agaiiul 
the  race  of  Douglas  was  so  inveterate,  that  numerous  as  tKett 
allies  were,  and  disregarded  as  the  regal  authority  had  nsnall] 
been  in  similar  cases,  their  nearest  friends,  even  in  the  moal 
remote  parts  of  Scotland,  durst  not  entertain  them,  unkas  an 
der  the  strictest  and  closest  disguise.  James  Douglas,  son  of 
the  banished  Eari  of  Angus,  aflerwards  well  known  by  iht 
title  of  Eari  of  Morton,  lurked,  during  the  exile  of  bis  family, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  under  the  assumed  name  of  James 
Innes,  otherwise  James  the  Orieve  ((.  e.  Reve  or  BaHitT), 
"  And  as  he  bore  the  name,"  says  Godscrofl,  *'  so  did  he  ai«« 
execute  the  office  of  a  grieve  or  ovenoer  of  the  lands  and 
rents,  the  com  and  cattle  of  him  with  whom  he  lived. *'  Froa 
the  habits  of  frugality  and  observation  which  he  acquired  ir 
his  humble  situation,  the  historian  traces  that  intimate  at> 
quaintance  with  popular  character  which  enabled  him  to  imb 
•o  high  in  the  state,  and  that  honorable  economy  by  whicli  Iv 
repaired  and  established  the  shattered  eeutes  of  Angus  aq^ 
Morton.— //Mtery  of  tke  House  of  Douglas^  Ediabo^h* 
1743.  vol.  u.  p.  lOO. 


NotkR 
-Jfar0%«am'«  csu. — r.  195. 


The  parish  of  Ki]maronoe>^.  At  tk.  ctfvem  extramiiy  of] 
Lomond,  derives  its  name  tro'  a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicatad  li 
Saint  Maronock,  or  Marnc-ik,  or  Maronnaa,  Rboit  whoii 
sanctity  very  little  is  now  remembered.  There  is  a  fo«iata|| 
devoted  to  him  in  the  same  parish ;  but  its  viitMn^  lib*  t^ 
merits  of  itr  patron,  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 


2U 


'Bracklinn*s  thundering  wave. — P.  196. 

b  •  beaatifol  caaeade  made  bjr  a  monntain  ftream 
■aOed  the  Keltife,  at  a  placa  called  the  Bridge  of  Bracklinn, 
a  aule  from  the  village  of  Callender  in  Meuteith.  Above 
1,  when  the  brook  preci|)italefl  itself  from  a  height  of 
at  leaA  fifty  Icet,  there  it  thrown,  for  ihe  convenience  of  the 
aeighborhoody  a  nutic  footbridge,  of  aboat  three  fee(  in 
hiMwith,  and  without  ledget,  which  ia  scarcely  to  be  croaacd 
hy  a  unagm  withoot  awe  aad  appieheiuioii. 


NotkT. 


ftr  Ttme-man  forged  by  fairj  lore. — P.  196* 

Archibald,  the  thinl  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  so  nnfurtnnate 
ia  all  his  eDZerprises,  that  be  acquired  the  epiihet  of  Tinb- 
■A.a,  beeaase  he  titud,  or  lost,  his  folio  wen  in  every  battle 
which  he  fought.  He  was  vanquished,  as  every  reader  must 
seaicrabcr,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  llomildon-hill,  near  VVooler, 
whcire  be  himself  lost  an  eye,  and  wan  made  priaoner  by  Hot- 
ijHir.  He  was  no  lea  unfortunate  when  allied  with  Percy, 
being  wounded  and  taken  at  tiie  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  He 
was  ao  nosncccteful  in  an  aiienipt  to  bc»iege  Roxburgh  Castio 
that  it  was  called  die  Foul  liaid^  or  ili«graccful  expedition. 
Hb  ill  fortune  left  him  indeetl  at  the  battle  of  Beaag6  in 
France ;  bat  it  was  only  lo  n;tam  with  double  emphans  at  the 
•ahseqoeot  action  of  V^ernoil,  the  la>t  and  mo»t  unlucky  of 
his  eacoonten,  in  which  he  fell,  with  the  flower  of  the  Scot- 
cich  obi^alry,  then  serving  as  auxiliaries  in  France,  and  about 
two  thousand  common  soldien,  ▲.  o.  14S4. 


NotkU. 

Did,  sdf'unseabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. — P.  190. 

The  aaeaeat  warriors,  whose  hope  and  confidence  rested 
cfcieflj  in  their  blades,  were  accustomed  to  dednce  omens 
from  them,  especially  from  such  as  were  supposed  to  have 
been  fabricated  by  enchanted  skill,  of  which  we  have  various 
tnsnaaees  in  the  romances  and  legends  of  the  time.  The  won- 
dvvial  sword  SKumrNO,  wielded  by  the  celebrated  Hrolf 
Kiaka.  was  of  this  dotcriplion.  It  was  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  the  monarch  at  his  death,  and  taken  from  thent^  by  Skeg- 
go.  a  celebrated  pirate,  who  bestowed  it  upon  his  son-in-law, 
Koncak.  with  the  following  cnrious  directions : — **  *  The  man- 
ner of  using  it  will  appear  strange  to  you.  A  small  bag  is  at- 
Zacfaed  to  ft,  which  take  heed  not  to  violate.  Let  not  the  rays 
of  the  sun  touch  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  nor  nnsheatlie 
it.  BD^ew  thou  art  ready  for  battle.  Bat  when  thou  romest  to 
(he  place  of  fi^bt.  go  a«ide  from  the  rest,  grasp  and  extend  the 
sw<trl,  and  breathe  upon  it.  Then  a  vmall  worm  will  creep 
oat  of  the  handle  ;  lower  the  handle,  that  he  may  more  ea^ly 
rvtnm  into  it.*  Kormak,  after  having  received  the  sword,  re- 
tan3«4  home  to  his  mother.  He  «howed  the  Rword,  and  at- 
lempDed  to  draw  it,  as  unnecessarily  as  ineffectuany,  for  he 
eosM  ooc  pluck  it  out  of  the  sheath.  His  mother,  Dalla,  ez- 
elaimed,  *  Do  not  despise  the  counsel  given  to  thee,  my  son.' 
Kormak.  however,  repeating  his  efforts,  preoed  down  the  han- 
^la  with  his  feet,  and  tore  off  the  bag.  when  Skofnung  emitted 
a  hollow  groan  :  but  still  he  could  not  unsheathe  the  sword. 
Kormak  then  went  out  with  Beans,  whom  he  had  challenged 
to  fighi  with  him,  and  div>w  apart  at  the  place  of  combat.  He 
«ai  down  opon  the  ground,  and  ungirding  the  sword,  which  he 
hore  above  his  vestments,  did  not  remember  to  shield  the  hilt 
frgai  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  vain  he  endeavoreil  to  draw  it. 
Mi  he  placed  his  Ibol  again(<t  th*:  hilt ;  then  the  worm  imued 
boos  it.     But  Kormak  did  not  rightly  handle  the  weapon,  in 


oonsequenoa  whereof  good  fortune  deserted  it.  As  he  an 
sheathed  Bkofnung,  it  emitted  a  hollow  murmur.*' — Barthi^ 
lint  de  Cdusis  Contempts  a  Danis  adhuc  OentUihus  Mortis, 
lAbri  Tres.    Hofnim,  1609,  4to.  p.  574. 

To  the  history  of  this  sentient  and  prescient  weapon,  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  from  memory,  the  following  legend,  for  which  I 
cannot  produce  any  better  authority.  A  young  nobleman,  of 
high  ho{)e«  and  fortune,  chanced  to  lose  his  way  in  the  towi 
which  he  inhabited.  Uie  capital,  'f  I  mistake  not,  of  a  Gtroias 
province.  He  had  accidentally  involved  himself  among  the 
narrow  and  winding  Htrvets  of  a  suburb,  inhabited  by  the  low> 
est  order  of  the  people,  and  an  appioachicf  thnuderebowet 
determined  him  to  ask  a  short  lefnge  in  the  r'.ifst  decent  hab- 
itation tliat  was  near  iiim.  He  knocked  at  the  coor,  which 
was  opened  by  a  tail  man,  of  a  grisly  and  ferocious  aspect, 
and  sordid  dress.  The  stranger  was  reaflily  ushered  to  a  cham- 
ber, where  swords,  scoui^es,  and  machines,  which  seemed  to 
be  implenienu  of  torture,  were  suspended  on  the  wall.  One 
of  these  swords  dropjjed  from  its  scabbard,  as  the  nobleman, 
af\er  a  moment's  hesitation,  crossed  the  threshold.  His  host 
immediately  stared  at  him  with  such  a  marited  expramion, 
tiiat  the  young  man  could  not  help  demanding  his  name  and 
business,  and  the  meaning  of  his  looking  at  him  ao  fixedly. 
'*  I  am,"  answered  the  man,  "  the  public  executioner  of  this 
city ;  and  the  incident  you  have  observed  ia  a  sure  augury 
that  I  shall,  in  discharge  of  my  duty,  one  day  cut  off  your 
head  with  the  weapon  which  has  just  now  spontaneously  un- 
sheathed itself."  The  nobleman  lost  no  time  in  leaving  hia 
place  of  rel'oge ;  but,  engaging  in  some  of  the  plots  of  the 
period,  was  shortly  afler  decapitated  by  that  very  man  and 
inatruraent. 

Loed  Lovat  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the  Letten  from  Soot- 
land,  to  have  aflHrmed,  that  a  number  of  swords  that  hang  up 
in  the  hall  cl(  the  manaion-bouae,  leaped  of  themselves  out  of 
the  scabbard  at  the  instant  he  waa  bora.  The  story  pamed 
eoirent  among  his  clan,  bat,  like  that  of  the  atocy  I  have  just 
quoted,  proved  an  anfoctonate  Qmesiw^LoUsrs  fr*m  ScotlMnd 
vol.  ii.  p.  S14. 


NotbV. 


Those  thrilling  sounds  that  eaJl  the  might 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight.— V.  196. 

The  connoiflsenrs  in  pipe-mnsio  affect  to  discover  in  a  wA 
com(>osed  pibroch,  tlie  imitative  sounds  of  march,  conflict, 
flight,  pun«ult.  and  all  the  "  corrent  of  a  heady  fight."  To 
this  opinion  Dr.  Bcattio  has  given  his  suffrage,  in  the  following 
elegant  pawage : — "  A  pibroch  is  a  species  of  tune,  peculiar, 
I  think,  to  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islea  of  Scotland.  It 
is  perlbrnied  on  a  bagpipe,  and  difllen  totally  from  all  other 
mu.sic.  Its  rhythm  is  so  irregnlar.  and  its  notes,  especially  in 
tlie  quick  movement,  so  mixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a 
stranger  finds  it  impossible  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  so  as  to 
p«Tueive  its  modulation.  Some  of  these  pibrochs,  being  in* 
tended  to  ropreAent  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave  motion  resem* 
bling  a  march ;  then  gradually  quicken  into  the  onset ;  run  off 
with  noisy  confusion,  and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  tha 
conflict  and  pursuit ;  then  swell  into  a  few  flourishes  of  triune 
phant  joy  ;  and  ijerhap  close  with  the  wild  and  slow  wt'Un^ 
of  a  funeral  proiSession." — Els  say  on  Laughter  and  Lud^ 
erous  Qrtposition,  chap.  ill.  Note. 


Note  W. 
Roderigh  rich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!—?  197. 

Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname,  which  were  chiefly 
used  in  the  intercourse  with  the  Lowlands,  every  HighlaiT' 
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ebief  had  an  epithet  expresfive  of  hiB  pRtriarchal  dignity  as 
bead  of  the  clan,  and  wkich  wan  commoit  to  all  his  prpdpce»- 
■on  and  gaccesson,  as  Pharaoh  to  :jie  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Ar- 
lacpfl  to  th<we  of  Parthia.  This  niyie  wai<  usually  a  patro- 
nymic, oxprpssive  of  his  descent  from  1h  '  fo..r.:!er  of  the  family. 
Thufl  tlie  Duke  of  Argyle  in  called  MicOallnm  More,  or  the 
son  of  Colin  the  Oreat.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  derived 
from  irmorial  distinctions,  or  the  roi^mory  of  some  great  feat ; 
tliui)  Loid  Seaforth,  as  chief  of  the  Mackeuziea,  or  Clan-Ken- 
lei,  bears  the  epitliet  of  Caber-fae,  or  Buck^s  Head,  as  repre- 
sentative of  Colin  Fitzgerald,  founder  of  the  family,  who 
saved  the  i^cottish  king  when  endangcn>d  by  a  slag.  But 
besides  tlus  title,  which  belonged  to  liis  office  and  dignity,  the 
chieftain  had  usually  another  peculiar  to  himiielf,  M'hich  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  chieftniris  of  the  same  race.  This 
was  sometimes  derived  from  complexion,  as  dhu  or  roy ; 
Mmctimes  from  size,  as  beg  or  more  ;  at  other  times  from  some 
peculiar  exploit,  or  from  some  p<*culiarity  of  habit  or  appear- 
auco.     The  line  of  the  text  therefore  signifies, 

Blaok  Roderick,  tbe  deacendaat  of  Alpyie. 

The  song  iuielf  is  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  jorrams, 
or  t)oat-vong8,  of  the  Highlanders,  which  were  usually  com- 
poticd  in  honor  of  a  favorite  chief.  They  are  so  adapted  as 
to  keep  time  with  the  sweep  of  the  oan,  and  it  is  easy  to  di>- 
tingninh  between  those  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  oars  of  a 
galley,  where  the  iitroke  u  lengthened  and  doubled,  as  it 
were,  and  those  which  were  timed  to  the  rowers  of  an  ordi- 
nary boat. 


NonX. 


The  best  of  Lock  L,omond  lie  dead  em  her  eide.—F.  197. 

The  Lennox,  ta  the  district  is  called,  which  encircles  tho 
lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  incnrxions  of  tbe  mountaineers,  who  inbabiie<]  the  inac- 
ce»dble  fastnesses  at  the  ujijK'r  end  of  the  lake,  and  the  neigh- 
boring district  of  Loch  Katrine.  Thewe  were  oHen  marked  by 
C'n-umstances  of  great  ferocity,  of  which  the  noted  contlicl  of 
Gten-fruin  m  a  celebrated  instance.  This  wan  a  clan-battle,  in 
which  the  Maegregors,  headed  by  Altaster  Macgregor,  chief  of 
the  clan,  encountered  the  sept  of  Colquhouns,  commanded 
by  Sir  Humphry  (Jolqnhonn  of  Loss.  It  is  on  all  hands 
allowed  that  the  action  was  desperately  fought,  and  that  the 
Colquhouns  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  leaving  two 
hundred  of  their  name  dead  upon  the  field.  Hut  popular  tra- 
dition has  added  other  horron  to  the  tale.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
Humphry  Colqohoon,  who  was  on  horseback,  eJ9ca)>ed  to  the 
castle  of  Benechra,  or  Banochar,  and  was  next  day  dragged 
out  and  murdered  by  the  victorious  Macgregore  in  cold  blood. 
Buchanan  of  Anchmar,  however,  8])eaks  of  his  slaughter  as  a 
sulisequent  event,  and  as  |)erpetrated  by  the  Macfarlanes. 
Again,  it  is  reported  that  the  Macgregon  murdered  a  number 
of  youths,  whom  report  of  the  intended  battle  had  brought  to 
be  apectators,  and  whom  the  Colquhouis,  anxious  for  their 
safety,  had  shut  up  in  a  barn  to  be  out  of  danger.  One  ac- 
count of  the  Maegregors  denies  this  cireumsthuce  entirely  :  an- 
other aK«ribej*  it  to  the  -avage  and  hlood-lhir-ty  di.'>|K>Mtionof  a 
single  individual,  the  bastar.l  brother  of  the  Laird  oi'  .Macgregor, 
who  amused  iiimself  with  thin  >ecoud  muj&>acre  ol'tliK  innocents, 
in  express  di»obedience  to  ibeir  chief,  by  whom  he  was  left 
Uieir  guardian  during  the  pursuit  of  the  Colquhouns.  It  is 
added,  that  Maegregor  bitteriy  lamented  this  atroeiouN  action, 
and  prophesied  the  ruin  winch  it  must  bring  u])on  thfir  ancient 
elan.  The  foUowirsg  nc<-ount  of  the  conllii-i,  which  is  indcwl 
drawn  np  by  a  friend  of  the  Clan-Ongur,  is  altogether  Kil(>nt 
on  the  murder  of  the  youths.     "  In  ihe  !<pring  of  the  year  1602, 


there  happened  great  dissenalom  and  troables  between  the  lain! 
of  Lusi,  chief  of  the  Colquhouns,  and  Alexander,  hiird  of  Mae> 
gregor.  The  original  of  tiiesie  quarrels  proceeded  from  injurica 
and  provocattotM  mutually  given  and  received,  not  long  before. 
Maecregor,  however,  wanting  to  have  them  ended  in  friendly 
conferences,  marched  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  of  his  clan 
to  Leven,  which  borden  on  Loss,  bis  coantfT,  with  a  view  of 
settling  mattem  by  tbe  mediation  of  friends :  bat  LasB  had  no 
socio  intentions,  and  projected  his  measnres  with  a  diflerent 
view  ;  for  he  privately  drew  together  a  body  of  300  hone  and  500 
foot,  composed  partly  of  his  own  elan  and  their  foUowen,  and 
partly  of  the  Buchanans,  his  neighbors,  and  reeoived  to  cnt  off 
Macgregor  and  his  party  to  a  man,  in  case  the  iirae  of  the  con- 
ference did  not  answer  his  inclination.  Bot  matters  fell  othei^ 
wine  than  he  ex]M*cted  ;  and  though  Macgregor  had  previooa 
information  of  his  insidious  design,  yet  dissembling  hia  men^ 
ment,  he  kept  tbe  appointment,  and  parted  good  friends  in 
api^earance. 

"  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Loss,  thinkin|f  to  sarptrise 
him  and  his  party  in  full  security,  and  witbont  any  dread  or 
apprehen<don  of  his  treachery,  followed  with  ajl  speed,  and 
came  up  with  him  at  a  place  called  Glenfrotm.  Macgregor, 
upon  the  alarm,  divided  his  men  into  two  parties,  the  great- 
est part  whereof  be  commanded  himself,  and  the  other  he 
oonnnittcil  to  the  care  of  his  brother  John,  who,  by  his  or- 
ders, led  them  about  another  way,  and  attacked  the  Colqn- 
hounm  iu  flank.  Here  it  was  fought  with  great  bravery  on 
both  sided  for  a  conKiderable  time;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  di<(pro]K>rtion  of  nnni1x.>ni,  Macgregor,  in  the  end,  ob- 
tained an  absolute  victory.  So  great  was  the  root,  that  SOD  of 
the  Col qu boons  were  lefl  dead  oiK>n  tJie  spot,  most  of  tha 
leading  men  were  killed,  and  a  muttitode  of  prisoners  taken. 
But  what  seemed  most  surprising  and  incredible  in  this  defeat, 
was,  that  none  of  the  Maegregors  were  mlsaing,  except  John, 
the  laird's  brother,  and  one  common  fellow,  though  indeed 
many  of  them  wee  wounded." — Professor  Ross's  History  o/ 
the  family  of  Sutnerlandt  1631. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Glen-frnin  were  very 
calamitous  to  the  family  of  Macgregor,  who  had  already  been 
considered  as  an  unruly  clan.  The  widows  of  the  slain  Col- 
quhoun«.  sixty,  it  is  said,  in  number,  apiwared  in  doleful  pn>- 
ce:>siun  before  the  King  at  Stirling,  each  riding  upon  a  white 
palfrey,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  the  bloody  shot  of  her  hue* 
band  displayed  upon  a  pike.  James  VI.  was  so  much  moved 
by  the  complaints  of  this  "choir  of  mourning  dames,**  that 
he  let  loose  his  vengeance  against  the  Maegregors,  without 
either  bounds  or  moderation.  The  very  name  of  the  dai 
wa.«  proscribed,  and  those  by  whom  it  had  been  borne  wen 
givi'ii  up  to  swoni  and  fire,  and  ab»oloiely  hunted  down  by 
bloo Ihuunls  liku*  wild  beasts.  Aigyle  and  the  Campbelb,  on 
the  one  hand.  Montrose,  with  the  Grahames  and  Bnchanans, 
on  the  other,  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  instraments  in 
suppri-s.»iMg  this  devoted  clan.  The  Laird  of  Macgregor  ani^ 
renilered  to  the  former,  on  condition  that  he  would  take  b*ffl 
out  of  Scottish  ground.  But,  to  use  Binfell's  expnwiion,  he 
kept  "  a  Highlandman's  promise  ;**  and,  although  he  falfilled 
his  word  to  the  letter,  by  carrying  him  as  far  as  Berwick,  ht 
afterwards  brought  him  back  to  Edinbuigh,  where  ho  waa 
executed  with  eighteen  of  his  clan." — BtRRBL'a  Diary,  8d 
Oct.  1(303.  The  Clan-Gregor  being  thus  driven  to  alter  de- 
spair, seem  to  have  renounced  the  laws  from  the  benefit  of 
which  they  were  exeludeil,  and  their  depredations  produced 
new  act.<»  of  council,  confirming  the  severity  of  their  proe».*rii>- 
tion,  wliich  had  oidy  tlie  effect  of  rendering  them  still  more 
united  and  de.H|M>rate.  It  is  a  racMt  extraordinary  proof  ^ 
the  ardent  and  invincible  spirit  of  clamhip.  that,  notwith- 
st  and  ill*;  the  repeated  proscriptions  providently  imlained  by 
the  legilatnre,  "  for  the  timeou9  preventing  the  di»orIers 
and  op]>rex:<ion  that  may  fall  out  by  tlte  said  name  and  clav 
of  Maejjn-gors,  and  their  followers,'*  they  were  in  1715  ant' 
174r>  a  potent  clan,  and  continue  to  subai^  as  a  distinct  and 
numerous  race. 
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Nor  Y. 

■The  King's  vindictive  pride 


Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side. — P.  199. 

In  1539.  Jame*  V.  made  a  convention  at  Edinbnigh  for  the 
rarpoae  of  considering  the  best  mode  of  quelling  the  Border 
•obbem,  who,  daring  the  license  of  hU  minority,  and  the 
boobies  which  followed,  had  ooromitted  many  exorbitances. 
Aeeordinglj,  he  aasembled  a  flying  army  of  ten  thonsand 
aec,  comidting  of  his  principal  nobility  and  their  followers, 
who  were  diracted  to  bring  their  hawks  and  dogs  with  them, 
that  the  iBonarcb  might  refresh  himself  with  sport  daring  the 
iourvals  of  military  execation.  With  this  array  he  swept 
Uuoac^  Ettrick  For»t,  whete  he  hanged  over  the  gate  of  his 
own  esrtle,  Pieta  Cockbam  of  Henderlaud,  who  had  prepared, 
according  to  tradition,  a  feast  for  his  reception.  He  caused 
Adam  S^oott  of  Ta<ihielaw  also  to  be  executed,  who  was  dia- 
ttngoiihed  by  the  title  of  King  of  tlie  Border.  But  the  most 
■otod  Tictim  of  justice,  daring  that  expedition,  was  John 
Araetsong  of  6ilnackie,i  famous  in  Scottish  soug,  who,  con- 
fiding in  his  own  supposed  innocence,  met  the  King,  with  a 
ietin«c  of  thirty-six  penons,  all  of  whom  were  hanged  at 
'JeniKUXt^f  near  the  sourue  of  the  Tevioi.  The  effect  of  this 
«Teni.jf  was  such,  that,  as  tlie  vulvar  expressed  it,  "  the  nuii- 
bosh  aiepi  the  cow,"  and,  "  UiereaiW  was  great  peace  and 
■Bit  «  ioog  time,  whersthroogb  tite  King  had  great  prolit ;  for 
he  luui  ten  tiiooiaad  sheep  going  iu  the  Ettrick  Fore»t  in 
kaeiaug  by  Andxew  Bell,  who  uuuie  Uie  King  as  good  count 
tt  litem  as  the j^  had  gone  in  the  bounds  of  Fife."— PlscOT^ 

'.'»  Historjit  p.  i^3w 


NoteZ. 


What  grmes  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judg*  ft 
ByfaU  of  Border  ehioeUry.—f.  199. 

Jasnes  was  in  fact  equally  attentive  to  restrain  rapine  and 
foftdal  oppcesuon  in  every  part  of  bid  dominions.  *'  The  king 
pa«t  W  the  Isks,  and  there  held  jot>tice  courts,  and  puniidied 
hnlh  thief  and  traitor  according  to  their  demerit.  And  also  he 
groat  saen  to  show  their  holdings,  wherethrough  he 
aaaaj  of  the  said  lands  in  non-enury  ;  the  which  he  oon- 
aad  faronght  hoaie  to  his  own  use,  and  afterwards  an« 
then  io  the  crown,  as  ye  shall  hear.  Syne  brought 
ly  of  the  great  men  of  the  Isles  captive  with  him,  such  aa 
M&dyart,  M 'Conael,  M'Loyd  of  the  I«wes,  M'Meil,  M'Lane, 
M'laloak,  John  Madyari,  M'Kay,  M'Kenxie,  with  many  other 
that  J  oaaaot  rehearse  at  this  time.  iSome  of  them  he  put  in 
in  oourt,  and  some  he  took  pledges  for  good 
So  he  brought  the  bles,  both  north  and 
smith,  la  good  rule  and  peace ;  wherefore  be  had  great  profit, 
BBrriee,  aisd  obedience  of  people  a  long  time  thereafter ;  and 
as  Jo«g  ••  he  had  the  heads  of  the  country  in  subjection,  they 
lived  ia  great  peaee  and  rest,  and  there  was  great  riches  and 
pabey  by  the  King's  jastice."—PiTacoTTiB,  p.  153. 


Note  2  A 


Rest  safe  tilt  numing ;  pity  ^tvere 

Suck  ekeek  should  feel  the  midnight  air.— P.  201. 

Hardiliood  was  in  every  respect  so  essential  to  the  charao- 

r  of  a  Highlander,  tlia.t  tiie  reproach  of  effuminacy  was  the 

V.'.Vtj  which  could  be  thrown  upon   him.     Yet  it  was 

'.n.ea  hazarded   on   what   we   might    prtfsume  to   think 

%^t  gronads.     It  is  reported  of  Old  f'lr  £wen  Cameron  of 

I  8m  Beidsr  Munti  tlsy,  -  sL  L  i>.  39S. 


Lochiel,  when  upwards  of  seventy,  that  he  was  surprised  by 
night  on  a  hunting  or  military  expedition.  He  wrapped  him 
in  iun  plaid,  and  lay  contentedly  down  upon  the  snow,  with 
Mfhich  the  ground  happened  to  be  covered.  Among  his 
attendanu,  who  were  preparing  to  take  their  rest  in  the  same 
manner,  he  observed  that  one  of  his  grandsons,  for  ins  better 
accommodation,  had  rolled  a  large  snow-ball,  and  placed  it 
below  his  head.  The  wrath  of  the  ancient  chief  was  awakened 
by  a  symptom  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  degenerate  luxury. 
— "  Out  u{)on  thee,"  said  he,  kicking  the  frozen  bolster  from 
the  head  which  it  supported;  "art  thou  so  effeminate  aa  to 
need  a  pillow  1"  Tbe  officer  of  engineers,  whose  curious  let^ 
ten  from  the  Highlands  have  been  mora  than  once  quoted, 
tells  a  similar  story  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  and  subjoins 
the  followiag  remarks :—"  This  and  many  other  stories  are 
romantic;  but  there  is  one  tiling,  that  at  first  thoucht  might 
seem  very  romantic,  of  which  1  have  been  credibly  assured, 
that  when  the  Highlanders  are  constrained  to  lie  among  the 
hills,  in  cold  dry  windy  weather,  they  sometimes  soak  tbe 
plaid  in  some  river  or  bum  (i.  e.  brook),  and  then,  holding  up 
a  comer  of  it  a  little  above  their  heads,  they  turn  themselves 
round  and  round,  till  they  are  enveloped  by  the  whole  man- 
tle. They  then  lay  themselves  down  on  the  heath,  upon  the 
leewanl  side  of  some  hill,  where  the  wet  and  the  warmth  of 
their  bodies  make  a  steam  like  that  of  a  boiling  kettle.  The 
wet,  they  say,  keeps  them  warm  by  thickening  the  stoiT,  and 
keeping  the  wind  from  penetrating.  I  must  confess  I  should 
have  been  apt  to  question  this  fact,  had  I  not  frequently  seen 
them  wet  from  morning  to  night,  and  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rain,  not  so  much  as  stir  a  few  yards  to  shelter,  but 
continue  in  it  without  necessity,  till  they  were,  as  wo  say,  wet 
through  and  through.  And  that  is  soon  effected  by  the  loose- 
ness and  sponginess  of  tlie  piaiding  ;  but  the  bonnet  is  fr^ 
quently  taken  off  and  wrung  like  a  dish-clout,  and  then  put 
on  again.  They  have  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to 
be  oAen  wet,  and  to  take  the  water  like  spaniels,  and  this  is 
become  a  second  nature,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  a  hardship 
to  them,  insomuch  that  I  used  to  say,  they  aeemed  to  be  of 
the  duck  kind,  and  to  love  water  as  well.  Though  I  never 
saw  this  preparation  for  sleep  in  windy  weather,  yet,  setting 
out  early  in  a  morning  from  one  of  the  huts,  I  have  seen  tbe 
marks  of  their  lodging,  where  the  ground  has  been  free  from 
rime  or  snow,  which  remained  all  round  the  spot  where  they 
had  liin.'*— Letters  from  Scotland^  Lond.  17'>4,  8vo  ii. 
p.  106. 


Notb2R 


.301. 


*'  This  officer  is  a  sort  of  secretary,  and  is  to  be  ready,  upon 
all  occasions,  to  venture  his  life  in  defence  of  his  master ;  and 
at  drinking-bouts  he  stands  behind  his  seat,  at  his  haunch, 
from  whence  hu  title  is  derived,  and  watches  tbe  oonversap 
Uon,  to  see  if  any  one  oiTends  his  patron.  An  English  officer 
being  in  company  with  a  certain  chieflain,  and  several  other 
Highland  gentlemen,  near  Killichnmen,  had  an  argument  with 
the  great  man ;  and  both  being  well  warmed  with  usky,'  at 
last  the  dispute  grew  very  hot.  A  youUi  who  was  henchman, 
not  undeniiondiitg  one  word  of  EngliKh,  imagined  his  chief  was 
insulted,  and  thereupon  drew  his  pistol  from  hia  side,  and 
Bnap{>ed  it  at  the  officer's  head  :  but  the  pistol  missed  fin^, 
otherwise  it  is  mora  than  probable  he  might  have  suflered  death 
from  tlie  liand  of  that  little  vermin.  But  it  is  very  disagree- 
able to  an  Englishman  over  a  bottle,  wiiii  the  Higlilanders,  te 
see  every  one  of  them  have  his  gilly,  that  is,  his  servant,  stand* 
ing  behind  him  all  the  whih;,  Itl  what  will  be  tJie  subjfvt  n 
conversation." — Letters  from  Scotland,  ii.  159. 

t  Wfaickv. 
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None  2  0. 

JInd  vhile  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced^  like  a  m^e^Tf  rotauLrr 

P.  908. 

When  a  ohieflain  dedrad  to  lamnion  hii  elan,  vpon  ftoy 
raddec  at  important  emergency,  be  slew  a  goat,  and  making 
a  croM  of  any  light  wood,  wared  it*  extremittaa  in  the  fire, 
and  cxtingQithed  them  in  the  blood  of  the  animal.  This  was 
called  tlie  Fiery  Cross ^  also  Crenn  Tarigk,  or  the  Cross  of 
Shams,  because  difobedience  to  what  the  symbol  implied,  in- 
rtrm>d  infamy.  It  was  delivered  to  a  swifl  and  trusty  messeo- 
g<>r,  who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  ho 
presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single  word,  imply^ 
trig  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  received  the  symbol 
was  bound  to  send  it  forward,  with  equal  dispatch,  to  the 
text  village  ;  and  thus  it  passed  with  iucredible  celerity  throogh 
all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and  also 
among  his  allies  and  neighbors,  if  the  danger  was  common  to 
thrm.  At  sight  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  every  man,  from  sixteen 
yeara  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  obliged  in- 
stantly to  repair,  in  his  best  armi  and  accootremenu,  to  the 
plaue  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  api^ar  suiferMl  the 
extrcinitiei  of  fire  and  sword,  which  were  emblematically  de- 
nounced to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks 
upon  this  warlike  signal.  During  the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  the 
Fiery  Cross  often  made  its  circuit ;  and  upon  one  occasion  it 
paaned  through  the  whole  district  of  Brcadalbane,  a  tract  of 
tiiirty-lwo  miles,  in  three  houn.  The  late  Alexander  Stewart, 
E«q.,  of  Invemabylc,  described  to  me  his  having  sent  round 
the  Fiery  Cross  through  the  district  of  Appine,  during  the  same 
commotion.  The  coast  was  threatened  by  a  descent  from  two 
Engluh  frigates,  and  the  flower  of  the  young  men  were  with 
tlie  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  then  in  England  ;  yet  the 
summons  was  so  effectual,  that  even  old  age  and  childhood 
obeyed  it ;  and  a  force  was  collected  in  a  few  hours,  lo  numer* 
oua  and  so  enthusiastic,  that  all  attempt  at  the  intended  diver- 
sion upon  the  country  of  the  absent  warrion  was  in  prudence 
abandoned,  as  desperate. 

Tliis  practice,  like  aome  others,  Is  common  to  the  Highland- 
ers  with  Uie  ancient  (Scandinavians,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Olaus  Magnus : — 

*'  When  the  enemy  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  within  the 
limiu  of  northern  kingdomes,  then  presently,  by  the  command 
of  the  principal  governoura,  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
the  old  soldiers,  who  are  notably  skilled  in  such  like  business, 
a  stafl*  of  three  hands  length,  in  the  common  lugiii  of  tiiem 
all.  is  carried,  by  the  speedy  running  of  some  active  young 
man,  unto  that  village  or  city,  with  this  command, — that  on 
the  tiiird,  fourth,  or  eighth  day,  one,  two,  or  three,  or  else 
every  man  in  particular,  from  tiftcen  yean  old,  shall  come 
wnh  bis  arms,  and  expenses  for  ten  or  twenty  days,  upon 
pain  that  hb  or  their  tionses  shall  be  burnt  (which  is  intimated 
by  the  burning  -)f  the  staff),  or  else  the  manter  to  be  hanged 
(which  ia  signif  <i  by  the  cord  tied  to  it),  to  appear  S|jeedily  on 
•uch  a  bank,  oi  field,  or  valley,  to  hear  the  cawte  he  is  called, 
and  to  hear  orders  from  the  said  provincial  govcmours  what 
he  shall  do.  Wlierefore  that  mensenger,  swifter  tJian  any 
po4t  or  waggon,  having  done  his  commission,  comes  slowly 
back  again,  bringing  a  token  with  him  that  ho  hath  done  all 
Ife^ally.  and  every  moment  one  or  another  runs  to  every  village, 
and  lells  those  places  what  they  muHtdo.*'     .... 


ia  that  stJft  or  territory,  wham,  wfaao,  uaA  wbawftw  ttey  mat 
meet.*'— Olaus  MAOXoa'  UiHory  of  thfS  Ooths,  EqgliibM. 
by  J.  B..  Lond.  1636,  book  iv.  chap.  3,  4. 


.    .    .     "The 

meesengen,  therefore,  of  the  footmen,  tbat  are  to  give  warning 
to  the  people  to  meet  for  the  battail,  run  fiercely  and  swiftly ; 
lor  no  snow,  no  ram.  nor  heat  can  stop  them,  nor  night  hold 
them ;  but  they  will  soon  ran  the  race  they  undertake.  The 
4nt  meiwenger  tells  it  to  the  next  village,  and  that  to  the 
next ;  and  so  th>)  hubbub  runs  all  over  till  they  all  know  it 

1  Tho  Alonition  ii{raiiut  the  Robb«n  orT>n«dAl«  and  Rrdmxl'ile.  with 
Which  1  «tt«  farorvd  by  my  friend,  Mr.  &url«««,  of  MniunrurLL,  nmy  b« 


Notb2D. 

Thot  menkf  of  savage  form  and  face. — P  903. 

The  state  of  religion  in  the  middle  agaa  aihrded  eonsideraU 
facilities  for  those  whose  mode  of  liib  excluded  them  firoBi 
regular  worship,  to  secnrs,  nevertheless,  the  ghostly  aavtaBos 
of  oonfeason,  perfectly  willlog  to  adapt  the  nature  of  their 
doctrine  to  the  necessities  and  peculiar  dreumstances  of  their 
flock.  Robin  Hood,  it  is  well  known,  had  hk  celebrated  do- 
mestic chaplain.  Friar  Tuck.  And  that  same  cnrtal  friar  was 
probably  matched  in  manners  and  appearance  by  the  ghostly 
fathers  of  the  Tynedale  robbers,  who  are  thus  described  in  aa 
excommunication  fulminated  against  their  patrons  by  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  tempore  Henriei  Vllt.  "  We  havo 
further  understood,  that  there  are  many  chaplains  in  tlie  said 
territories  of  Tynedale  and  Redesdale,  who  are  public  and  open 
maintainors  of  concubinage,  irregular,  suspended,  exoommani- 
oated,  and  interdicted  persons,  and  withai  so  ntteriy  ignoianiof 
letters,  that  it  has  been  found  by  those  who  objectsd  this  tp 
them,  that  there  were  seme  who,  having  celebrated  mass  for 
ten  years,  were  still  unable  to  read  the  sacimmeatal  senriee. 
We  hax'o  also  understood  there  are  persons  aaiong  them  who, 
although  not  ordained,  do  take  npon  them  the  offices  of  priast- 
hood  ;  and,  in  contempt  of  God,  celebrate  the  divine  and  mr 
ered  ritos,  and  administfv  the  sacraments,  not  only  in  lacfMi 
and  dedicated  places,  but  in  those  which  are  profane  and  in- 
terdicted, and  most  wrebohedly  ruinous ;  they  themselves  bewg 
attired  in  ragged,  torn,  and  most  filthy  vertments,  altog etfaoi 
unfit  to  be  used  in  divine,  or  even  in  temporal  offices.  The 
which  said  chaplains  do  ail  minister  sacraments  and  sacramental 
rights  to  the  aforesaid  manifest  and  infamous  thieves,  robbera, 
depredators,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  plunderers,  and  tbat 
without  restitution,  or  intention  to  restore,  as  evinced  by  tlM 
act ;  and  do  also  openly  admit  them  to  the  rites  of  ecelesiaali' 
cal  sepulchre,  without  exacting  security  for  restitution,  al- 
though they  are  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  sacred  cabona. 
as  well  as  by  the  institutes  of  the  saints  and  fathcta.  Alt 
which  infers  the  heavy  (leril  of  tlieir  own  souls,  and  is  a  pei^ 
nicions  example  to  the  other  believers  in  Christ,  as  well  aa  im 
slight,  but  an  ag>;ravated  injury,  to  tiie  nnmbeis  despoiled  and 
pluiiderctl  of  their  good:*,  gear,  herds,  and  chattels."! 

To  this  lively  aiAl  pieiureM|ae  description  of  the  ccwfe 
and  churchmen  of  predatory  tribes,  there  may  be  added 
curious  partirulani  rmpecting  the  priests  attached  to  the 
ral  septs  of  native  Iri^h,  during  the  reign  of  (iueen  Elisabeth. 
These  friars  had  indeed  to  plead,  that  the  incursions,  which 
they  not  only  pardoned,  bat  even  encouraged,  were  made  opon 
thow  hostile  to  them,  as  well  in  religion  as  from  national  an- 
tipathy ;  but  by  Frote«itaiii  writers  they  are  uniformly  a)*«!g«d 
to  be  the  chief  instruments  of  Irish  insuirection,  the  very  weiK 
spring  of  all  rebellion  towanU  the  English  government.  JLitb- 
gow,  the  Scottish  traveller,  declares  the  Irish  wood-keme,  or 
predatory  tribes,  to  be  but  tho  hounds  of  their  hunting  priests, 
who  directed  their  incursions  by  tJieir  pleasure,  partly  for  sa»* 
tenance,  partly  to  gratify  animosity,  partly  to  foment  genera] 
division,  and  always  lor  tlie  better  security  and  easier  domino 
tion  of  the  friars.^  Derrick,  the  liveliness  and  minnten««a  of 
whose  descriptions  may  freijuently  apologize  for  his  dog|r(*f«* 
ver«<es,  after  describing  an  Irish  feast,  and  the  enconragemc'nt 
given,  by  the  songs  of  the  baitls,  to  its  termination  in  an  incni^ 
sion  upon  the  parts  of  the  country  more  immediately  nnde* 

found  in  the  (rri^innl  fjitin,  in  the  Appendix  to  tbs  Intrpductioa  lo  aas 
Burdi>r  MindrrUy.  No.  VII.  vol.  i.  p.  4'i4. 
3  Lilh^uvt  \  Tntveitt,  lint  mliuuit,  p.  4S1. 
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of  the  Englidi,  reoordt  the  no  1«h  powerfol  vxga- 
bj  tbe  fiiar  to  excite  their  animoaity : — 

*  And  moie  t'  augment  the  flame, 

and  rancour  of  their  haite, 
The  filer,  of  his  connaelli  vile, 

to  rebellce  doth  imparte, 
Affirming  that  it  Is 

an  alraose  deede  to  God, 
To  make  the  Eiij^Iish  sobjectes  taste 

t!:e  Irish  rebells*  rodde. 
To  spoile.  to  kill,  to  borne 

this  frier*!  connsell  is ; 
And  for  the  doing  of  the  same, 

he  warrantes  heavenlie  bliase. 
He  tells  a  holle  tale ; 

the  white  he  tonmes  to  black  ; 
And  throngh  the  pardons  in  his  male, 

be  workes  a  knavishe  knaeke." 


The  wreekfal  invasion  of  a  part  of  the  English  pale  is  then 
geeeribed  wfth  some  spirit ;  the  barning  of  houses,  driving  off 
eattie,  and  all  pertaining  to  snch  predatory  inroads,  are  illns- 
Irated  by  a  mde  eat.  The  defeat  of  the  Irish,  by  a  party  of 
BvgUA  soldieiB  from  the  next  garrison,  is  then  commemorated, 
nod  ia  like  manner  adorned  with  an  engraving,  in  which  the 
fKer  la  exhibited  mooming  over  the  dain  chieftain  ;  or,  as  the 
rahric  cxprassea  it. 


"  The  finer  then,  that  tieaeherons  knave ;  with  ongh  ongh- 

hone  lament. 
To  see  his  ooaein  DeviD'aeon  to  have  so  foal  event." 


aiatler  b  handled  at  great  length  in  the  text,  of  which 
are  more  than  suAefent  sample : 


n» 


*The  fHerseyng  difa, 

laments  that  Incklesse  parte. 
And  earwth  to  the  pitte  of  hell 

the  death  man's  stnrdie  hearte ; 
Tet  for  to  qnigfat  them  with 

the  filer  taketfa  peine, 
For  all  the  eynnea  that  ere  he  did 

femJsBum  to  obtaine. 
And  tberefofe  serves  his  booke, 

the  candell  and  the  bell ; 
Bat  thinke  yon  that  snch  apishe  toiea 

bring  damned  sonls  from  hell  t 
Tt  'longs  not  to  my  parte 

infemall  things  to  knowe ; 
Bat  I  beleve  till  later  date, 

the!  rise  not  from  belowe 
Tet  hope  that  filers  give 

to  this  rebeyioas  root. 
If  that  their  souls  shonid  ehaance  ia  hell, 

to  bring  them  qnicklie  ont, 
Doeth  make  them  lean  snche  lives, 

as  neither  God  nor  man, 
Wtthont  revenge  for  their  desartes, 

permitte  or  suffer  can. 
Tbos  fiien  are  the  cause, 

the  foantain,  and  the  spring. 
Of  harlebnrles  in  this  lande, 

of  ecbe  nnhappie  thing. 
Thei  caose  them  to  rebell 

against  their  soveraigne  qnene, 
And  through  rebellion  often  tymes, 

their  lives  do  vanish  clene. 
Bo  as  by  fibers  meanes, 

i«  pietare  of  Irclaod  wm  inMrt«d  hj  Xhe  suthor  In  tlis  re- 
1*  Tnda,  Tol.  i.,  in  whUb  th«  pistM  have  bseo  nlao 
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la  whom  all  follie  swimme, 
The  Irishe  kame  doe  oAen  lose 
the  life,  with  liedde  and  llmme."^ 

As  the  Irish  tribes,  and  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
•le  much  more  Intimately  allied,  by  language,  mannen,  Aremp 
and  oostoms,  than  the  antiquaries  of  either  country  hare  been 
willing  to  admit,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  here  produced  a  stnnf 
warrant  for  the  character  nketched  in  the  text.  The  followhif 
picture,  though  of  a  different  kind,  serves  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  ascetic  religionists,  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  ia 
the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
simplicity  in  the  description,  for  which,  as  for  much  similar  ii^ 
fonnation,  I  am  obliged  lo  Dr.  John  Martin,  who  visited  the 
Hebrides  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  a  ScottiA 
antiquarian  of  eminence,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
pablished  a  description  of  them,  which  procured  him  admlioiion 
into  the  royal  society.  He  died  in  London  about  1719.  His 
work  is  a  Strang  mixture  of  learning,  observation,  and  gross 
credulity. 

**  I  remember,**  says  this  author,  '*  I  have  seen  an  old  lay- 
capuchin  here  (in  the  island  of  Benbecnia),  called  in  their  lan- 
guage Brakir-boeht,  that  is,  Poor  Brother  ;  which  is  literally 
true ;  for  he  answen  this  character,  having  nothing  but  what 
is  given  him  ;  he  holds  himself  fully  satisfied  with  food  and 
rayment,  and  lives  in  as  great  simplicity  as  any  of  his  order ; 
his  diet  is  very  mean,  and  he  drinks  only  fair  water ;  his  habit 
is  no  less  mortifying  than  that  of  his  brethren  elsewhere :  he 
wears  a  short  coat,  which  comes  no  farther  than  his  middle, 
with  narrow  sleeves  like  a  waistcoat :  he  wears  a  pi  ad  above 
It,  girt  about  the  middle,  which  reaches  to  his  knee  :  the  plad 
Is  fastened  on  his  breast  with  a  wooden  pin,  his  neck  bare,  and 
Us  feet  often  so  too :  he  wears  a  hat  for  ornament,  and  the 
string  abont  it  is  a  bit  of  a  fisher's  line,  made  of  hoTse*hair 
This  plad  he  wean  instead  of  a  gown  worn  hj  those  of  hi«  of> 
der  in  other  countries.  I  told  him  he  wanted  the  flaxen  girdle 
that  men  of  his  order  usually  wear :  he  answered  me,  that  he 
wore  a  leathern  one,  which  was  the  same  thing.  Upon  the 
matter,  if  he  is  spoke  to  when  at  meat,  he  answers  again ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  order.  This  poor  man 
fiequently  diverts  him^lf  with  angling  of  trouts ;  he  lies  upon 
straw,  and  has  no  bell  (as  others  have)  to  call  him  to  his  devo> 
tlons,  but  only  his  conscience,  as  he  told  me.** — Martin*! 
Dotertption  of  tike  Weatem  Higklandty  p.  8S. 


NOTS  2  B. 


.      Of  Brian* t  birth  strange  taiet  wro  toU.—?.  S03. 

The  legend  which  follows  is  not  of  the  author's  invention. 
It  is  possible  he  may  differ  from  modem  critics,  in  snppoAing 
that  the  recorrls  of  human  superatition,  if  peculiar  to,  and  chai^ 
acteriiitic  of,  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  are  a  legit- 
imate subject  of  poetry.  He  gives,  however,  a  ready  atHeiit  to 
the  narrower  proposition  wiiich  condemns  all  attempt*  of  an 
irregular  and  disordered  fancy  to  excite  terror,  by  acc:imu1:itinf 
a  train  of  fantastic  and  incoherent  horront,  whether  borrowed 
fi?om  all  countries,  and  patched  upon  a  narrative  belonging  to 
one  which  knew  them  not,  or  derived  from  the  author's  own 
imagination.  In  the  present  case,  therefore,  I  appeal  to  the 
record  which  I  have  transcribed,  with  the  variation  of  a  very 
few  words,  from  the  geographical  collections  made  by  the 
Laird  of  Macfarlane.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  necessary  u 
remark,  that  the  miscellaneous  concourse  of  youths  and  maid 
ens  on  the  night  and  on  the  spot  where  the  miracle  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  might,  even  in  a  credulous  age,  have  some* 
what  diminished  the  wonder  which  accompanied  the  ooncej^ 
tion  of  Gilli-Doir-MagrevoUich. 

faiMrted,  from  ih«  only  imprenicms  known  to  exitt,  belonpin?  to  ths  Mff 
ia  th«  Advoeatea'  Library.    S««  Somen*  Tracts,  rol.  i.  pp.  691, 1 
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SCOIT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


*'  There  ii  bot  two  mylot  from  Inverloghio,  the  church  of 
KilmalMi,  in  Lochyeld.  In  tuxoit  it  tymet  tber«  wa«  ane  church 
builded  niion  ane  hill,  which  wna  above  this  chorch,  which 
docth  now  titand  in  tliis  tonne ;  and  ancient  men  doeth  ear, 
tiial  ttiere  was  a  battell  fou^htenon  ane  liile  hill  not  the  tenth 
{>aitof  a  myle  from  this  church,  be  certaine  men  which  they 
did  not  know  what  they  were.  And  long  tyme  thereafter, 
opftaiue  herds  of  that  tonne,  and  of  the  next  toune,  called  Un- 
lalt,  both  wenches  and  youthus,  did  on  a  tyme  conveen  with 
o.ben  on  that  hill ;  and  the  day  being  toraewhai  cold,  did 
gather  the  bone*  of  the  dead  men  that  were  slayne  long  tyme 
t«fore  in  that  place,  and  did  make  a  fire  to  warm  them.  At 
la/it  tiiey  did  all  remove  from  the  fire,  except  one  maid  or 
wenoh,  which  was  verie  cold,  and  she  did  remaine  there  for  a 
space.  She  iwing  qnyetlie  her  alone,  without  aoie  other  com- 
panie,  took  op  her  cloaths  above  her  knees,  or  thereby,  to 
warm  her ;  a  wind  did  come  and  caste  tlie  ashes  upon  her,  and 
she  was  conceived  of  ane  man-chyld.  SewnUl  tymea  there- 
afler  she  was  verie  sick,  and  at  last  she  was  kiiowne  to  be  with 
chfld.  And  then  her  parents  did  ask  at  her  the  matter  heirofi', 
which  the  wench  could  not  weel  answer  which  way  to  saiisfie 
them.  At  last  hhe  resolved  them  with  ane  answer.  As  for- 
tune fell  upon  her  concerning  thu  marvellous  miracle,  the 
chyld  being  borne,  hia  name  was  called  Oiiiiioir  Magkrtnoir 
lick,  that  is  to  say,  the  Black  Ckildf  Hon  to  Ike  Bones,  So 
called,  his  grandfather  aent  him  to  school,  and  so  he  was  a 
good  sc hollar,  and  godlia.  He  did  baild  tiiis  church  which 
docth  DOW  stand  in  Loohyeld,  c«Ued  Kilmalia." — Mactaut 
LANK,  ut  tupra^  ii.  18S. 


Notk2F. 


Yet  ne*er  again  to  braid  her  hair 

The  virgin  snood  did  Mice  vfear. — P.  203. 

The  snood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  lass  braided 
her  hair,  had  an  emblematical  signification,  and  applied  to  iier 
maiden  character.  It  was  excliaijged  for  tiie  eurch,  toy,  or 
coif,  when  she  passed,  by  marriage,  into  the  matron  state. 
But  if  the  dam««l  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to 
the  name  of  maiden,  without  gaining  «  right  to  that  of  mat- 
ron, she  was  ueiiher  permitted  to  use  the  snood,  nor  advanced 
to  the  graver  dignity  of  the  cureh.  In  old  Scottish  songs  there 
occur  many  sly  allusions  to  such  mtsfonune ;  as  in  the  old 
words  to  the  popular  tana  of  "Ower  tiie  moir  amaoc  the 
heather:" 

*  Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  amang  tho  broom,  ny  dearie, 


The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood, 
That  gard  her  greet  till  she  was  weaiio. 


>i 


Notb2G. 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 

Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre^ s  child. — P.  204. 

fn  adopting  the  legend  concerning  the  birth  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Cliun-h  of  Kilmalie.  the  aatlior  ha«  ende.ivortrd  to  trace 
the  etfectA  which  such  a  bflief  was  likely  lo  province,  in  a  bar- 
barous age,  on  the  perran  to  whom  it  rr4:itiMl.  U  Keenu  likely 
that  he  uiii^t  hnvr  liocomc  a  fanatic  or  an  iinj«o-itor,  or  that 
mixture  of  both  whirh  fomit  a  more  fn-i]n"nf  cii;iracler  than 
either  of  tlii'in,  hs*  existiuj^  wpurately.  In  truiii.  mad  perKous 
are  frpqucntly  more  anxionn  to  impn'ss  npou  othm  a  I'aith  in 
tli'ir  viHions,  than  they  arc*  tliemsclvt>s  coiitirint'd  in  their  real- 
ity ;  ns,  on  the  other  hand,  it  it*  difTuult  for  the  most  cool- 
headed  im|K>«tor  long  to  personate  an  enihiiM-tst,  without  in 
some  degree  U>licving  what  he  \%  k)  en^t-r  to  have  believed. 
tt  was  a  natural  attribute  of  «nuh  a  character  as  the  snpiMwed  | 


hennit,  that  be  ahovld  cndit  the  nuoMroaa  nperrtitions  wilk 
which  the  minds  of  ordinary  Highlanders  are  almost  alwayi 
imbued.  A  few  of  these  are  slightly  alluded  to  in  litis  staosa.  , 
The  River  Demon,  or  River^one,  for  it  is  that  form  which  ha 
commonly  assumes,  is  the  Kelpy  of  the  Lowlands,  aa  evil  and 
malicious  spirit,  delighting  to  forebode  and  to  witoeM  calamity. 
He  freqaents  most  Highland  lakes  and  riven ;  and  one  of  ha 
most  memorable  exploits  was  performed  upoo  the  baaka  ol 
Loch  Vennachar,  in  the  very  district  which  forms  the  icoaa 
of  our  action  :  it  consisted  in  the  destruction  <^  a  fnnetal  pn^ 
cesrion  with  all  ita  attendants.  The  "noontide  hag."  oalhd 
in  Gaelic  Oias'iieh^  a  tall,  emaciated,  gigantie  female  figtwa, 
is  suppoaed  in  particalar  lo  haunt  the  district  of  Kmuuait.  A 
goblin,  dreased  in  antique  armor,  and  having  one  hand  covend 
with  blood,  called  from  that  oircnmslanoe.  Utsm-dsarg,  ot 
Red^hand,  is  a  tenant  of  the  forests  of  Glenmore  and  Rothio> 
muicns.  Other  spirits  of  the  desert,  all  frigbtl*al  in  shape  awt 
malignant  in  disposition,  are  believed  to  freqnent  diffcrant 
mountains  and  glens  of  the  Highlands,  where  ajiy  aausaal 
appearance,  produced  by  mist,  or  the  atimnge  lights  that  aia 
sometimes  thrown  upon  particular  objects,  never  fails  lo  pro- 
sent  an  apparition  to  the  imagination  of  the  solitary  and  wub^ 
aaoboly  moantaineer. 


Notb2H. 


The  fatal  Ben-Shie*s  boding  scream.— V.  204. 


Moet  great  femlliea  in  the  Highlands  wese  soppoasd  to  have 
a  tutelar,  or  rather  a  domestic  spirit,  attached  to  them,  who 
took  an  interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  intimated,  by  iu  wail- 
ings,  any  approaching  disaster.  That  of  Grant  of  Gnat  Mtms 
called  JUajf  MsuUach^  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  giri,  who 
had  her  arm  covered  with  hair.  Grant  of  Rothiemuroas  had 
an  attendant  called  Bodach-an-dnn,  or  the  Ghost  of  t£e  UiU  ; 
and  many  other  examples  might  be  mentioned.  The  Baa- 
Sehie  implies  a  female  Faiiy,  whose  lamentaiioas  weie  often 
supposed  to  precede  the  death  of  a  chieftain  of  particular  fam- 
ilies. When  she  is  visible,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  <rid  woman, 
with  a  blue  mantle  and  streaming  hair.  A  anpeistitieB  of  the 
same  kind  is,  I  believe,  naivenallr  rsoeived  by  the  infenet 
canka  of  tbe  native  Irish. 

The  death  of  the  head  of  a  Highland  family  »  also  eooaa. 
times  sappoaed  to  be  aaaoanoed  by  a  chain  of  bghts  of  difletw 
ent  colon,  called  Dr'eug^  or  death  of  tbe  Draid.  The  diie» 
tion  which  it  takes,  marks  the  place  of  the  faneral.  [See  tha 
Essay  on  Fairy  Sapentitioas  in  tbe  Botder  MuMtoaley.] 


Note  2  L 


Sounds,  too,  had  esms  in  mtdn^ht  blasts 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 

Along  Benharrow*s  shingly  side, 

ffhere  mortal  horsemen  ne'er  might  rids. — P.  904. 

A  presage  of  the  kind  alluded  to  tn  the  text,  is  still  be!:4i«ed 
to  announce  death  to  the  ancient  Highland  family  of  M'Leaa 
of  Lochbny.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor  slain  in  battle  is  heard 
to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  tlirice  around 
the  family  re»iilence,  ringing  his  fairy  bridle,  and  tlins  lutima^ 
ting  the  approaching  calamity.  How  easily  the  eye,  as  w«*ll 
as  the  ear,  may  be  deceived  o[ion  such  occasions,  is  evident 
from  the  stories  of  armies  in  ihe  air,  and  other  ^{tectral  phe- 
nomena witJi  which  history  abounds.  Such  an  apparition  ts 
said  to  have  b(>cn  witneMW>d  U[K>n  the  side  of  Southfcll  ntoun- 
tain,  between  Penrith  and  Keawick,  upon  the  23d  June,  1744, 
by  two  |)ersons,  William  LantOKter  of  BlakehilU.  and  Daiiiei 
Slruket,  his  s.^rvant,  whose  attestation  to  the  f;icl,  vklth  a  full 
account  of  the  apparition,  dated  tbe  21t>t  July,  174.5,  is  pnntrd 
in  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes.    The  apparition  coasuted  o( 


^1  traop*  of  boiM  moTing  In  regular  oHer.  with  a  iteadr 
nptd  noCiMi,  makinf  a  curved  «weep  around  the  fell,  and 
weflDiiig  to  the  tpeetaton  to  diMpitrar  over  the  ridge  of  the 
monatam.  Many  persons  vritnened  this  phenomenon,  and 
ot>«'rTed  tbe  last,  or  last  but  one,  of  the  itopiiosed  troon,  oo* 
cajnomnjr  teave  his  rank,  and  paas  at  a  gallo..  to  th«  front, 
vbn  he  resiimed  ttao  same  steady  pace.  This  curions  appear* 
aaee.  Baking  tbe  nooemry  allowance  for  imagination,  may  be 
past  ipa  asffidoDtly  acoonDtBd  for  by  optical  deoeption.— ^iir* 
999  e/  tk*  ImIU9,  p.  25. 

Saperoainrai  mtiiiiatioae  of  approaching  fate  are  not,  1  b^^ 
Jewv  eoaftned  to  Highland  families.  Uowel  mentions  having 
saer  at  a  lapidary's,  in  1038,  a  monnmental  stone,  prepared 
far  foor  peisons  of  the  name  of  Ozenham,  before  the  death  of 
each  of  whom,  the  inscription  stated  a  white  bird  to  have  ap- 
peared and  flattered  around  tbe  bed  while  the  patient  was  in 
the  laM  agony.— Ami/tar  Letterg,  edit.  17%,  347.  Glanville 
meotiofts  one  family,  the  members  of  which  received  this  sol- 
easn  tiign  by  mosie.  Chesonnd  of  which  floated  from  the  family 
residenca.  and  seemed  to  die  in  a  neighborin«r  wood  ;  another, 
that  of  Captain  Wood  of  Hampton,  to  whom  the  kignal  was 
given  by  kaoefcing.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
kind  <K>cani  in  the  MS.  Memoin  of  Lady  Fanxhaw,  so  exem- 
plary for  her  conjugal  affection.  Her  hatband,  Sir  Richard, 
aad  she,  cbaneed,  during  their  abode  in  Irulan.!,  to  vi»it  a 
frirod.  the  head  of  a  sept,  who  resided  in  his  ancient  baronial 
easclc.  snnoanded  with  a  moat.  At  mid  nigh  l  she  was  awa- 
kenH  by  a  ghastly  and  soperiiataral  Bcnam,  and,  looking  out 
of  be>l.  beheldf  by  the  moonlight,  a  female  face  and  part  of 
lite  Ann.  hovering  at  the  window.  The  distance  from  the 
pnoaad,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  thp  moat,  excluded  the 
po— ibilKy  that  what  she  beheld  was  of  thi<>  world.  The  face 
was  thai  of  a  young  and  ratJicr  handsome  woman,  but  pale ; 
and  the  hair,  wbicb  was  reddish,  was  loose  and  dislievelled. 
Tiae  dma.  which  Lady  Fanshaw's  terror  did  not  prevent  her 
reanarking  aerarately,  was  that  of  the  anctrnt  Irish.  This  ap- 
parttioa  ronttnaed  to  esbibit  itself  for  some  time,  ami  then 
'  vanislied  with  two  shrieks,  similar  to  that  which  had  first  ex- 
Lady  Fambaw's  attention.  In  the  morning,  with  infinite 
;  aJie  eonmanieaiad  to  her  host  what  she  had  witneswd, 
foead  him  prepared  not  only  to  cnnlit  hnt  to  account  for 
the  apparition.  **  A  near  relation  of  my  family."  said  he, 
"expired  last  night  in  this  castle.  We  di«guiried  our  certain 
expeeiation  of  tbe  awnt  from  yon,  lest  it  should  throw  a  cloud 
oeertba  eheerful  reception  whirii  was  due  you.  Now,  bo- 
fiMe  saeb  an  ei^ent  happens  in  this  family  and  castle,  the  fe- 
male spectre  whom  yon  have  seen  always  n  visible.  She  is 
bebevad  10  be  iba  spirit  of  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  whom 
aae  of  way  anoeston  degraded  himself  by  mairyiiig,  and  whom 
afterwards,  to  expiate  tbe  dishonor  done  his  family,  he  caused 
t»  be  divwaed  ia  tba  eastia  moat." 


KorE2  K. 


I^9f«  paretUa  sa  Tnck-Cailliaeh  wave 

Tknr  sked^ws  o*er  Clan-Mpine*s  grave. — P.  904. 

fnck-Caiiliack^  the  Tsle  of  Nans,  or  of  Old  Women,  is  a  most 
arcntifal  island  at  tlte  lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  The 
ebnrch  belonging  to  the  former  nunnery  was  long  ufsed  as  the 
place  of  worship  for  the  parish  of  Buclianaii,  but  scarce  any 
Te«ti?e«  of  it  now  remain.  The  burial-ground  continne«  to  be 
■w-d,  and  rontaiu  the  family  places  of  sepulture  of  several 
fieiehl>oring  clans.  Tha  monument  of  the  lainli*  of  Mao- 
jre^or.  and  of  oth«>r  families,  claiming  a  de-tcent  from  the  old 
Brottish  Kin^  Aipii^,  are  mo«t  remarkable.  The  Higliland- 
m  are  as  zealoon  of  their  rights  of  M'pultnre  a^  may  be  ex- 
iseted  froai  a  people  whose  whole  laws  and  government,  if 

t  a*U%  §n*m  or  Whiisanday. 


clanship  can  be  called  so,  turned  upon  the  tingle  principle  ef 
family  descent.  "  May  his  aabes  be  scattered  on  tlie  water,'* 
was  one  of  tlie  deejtest  and  most  solemn  imprecations  which 
they  used  against  an  enemy.  [See  a  detailed  description  ol 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  Highland  chieftain  in  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth.  fVaverlef  J^ovels,  vol.  43,  chaps,  x.  and  xi.  BdiL 
1834.] 


Note  2  L. 


the  dun-dter^e  hide 


Onfieeterfoot  waa  never  tied, — P.  205. 

The  prsKut  broffue  of  the  Highlanden  is  made  of  half-dried 
leather,  with  holes  to  admit  and  let  out  the  water ;  for  walk- 
ing the  moon  dry-shod  is  a  matter  altogetho-  out  of  the  qutia* 
tion.  The  ancient  buskin  was  still  ruder,  being  made  of  un* 
dressed  deer's  hide,  with  the  hair  outwards ;  a  circumstance 
which  procured  the  Highlanders  the  well-known  epithet  of 
Red'xkanks.  The  process  is  very  accurately  described  by  one 
Elder  (him^lf  a  Highlander)  in  the  project  for  a  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  addressed  to  Henry  VIII.  "  Wu  go 
a-huntinv,  and  afler  that  we  have  slain  red-deer,  we  flay  of! 
the  skin,  by-and-by,  and  setting  of  our  bare-foot  on  the  inside 
thereof,  for  want  of  cunning  shoemakets,  by  your  grace's  par 
don,  we  play  the  cobblers,  compassing  and  measuring  so  much 
then'of  as  shall  reach  up  to  our  ankles,  pricking  the  upiwr 
pun  thereof  with  boles,  that  the  water  may  repass  where  it 
enters,  and  streieliin<;  it  up  with  a  strong  thong  of  tbe  same 
above  our  nnid  ankles.  So,  and  please  your  noble  grace,  we 
make  onr  shoes.  Therefore,  we  using  such  manner  of  shoes, 
the  rough  hairy  side  outwards,  in  your  grace's  dominions  of 
En«:land.  we  be  called  Roughfooied  Scots.'* — PlNKKRrox'* 
History f  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 


Notk2M. 
Ths  dismal  eoroiuusk,-^?.  206. 

The  Coronach  of  the  Highlanden,  like  the  Ulalatue  of  tho 
Romans,  and  the  Ulu/oo  of  the  Irish,  was  a  wild  exprcssiion  of 
lamentation,  poured  forth  by  the  monrnen  over  the  body  of  a 
departed  friend.  When  the  words  of  it  were  articulate,  they 
exprefssed  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and  the  loss  the  clan 
would  sustain  by  his  death.  The  following  is  a  lamentation  of 
this  kind,  literally  translated  from  the  Gaelic,  to  some  of  the 
ideas  of  which  the  text  stands  indebted.  The  tune  a  so  i4»p«- 
lar,  that  it  has  sinee  beooma  tbe  war-maroh,  or  Oathering  o4 
the  clan. 

Coronach  on  Sir  LanddoM^  Cki^f  of  Maclean, 

*'  Which  of  all  the  SonaehioB 

Can  trace  thy  line  from  the  root  np  to  Pandiae, 

But  Macvuirih,  the  son  of  Feifpis  1 

No  sooner  had  thine  ancient  stately  trea 

Taken  firm  root  in  Albion, 

Than  one  of  thy  forefathera  fell  at  Harlaw.— 

'Twas  then  we  lost  a  chief  of  deaihleas  namo. 
ff 
*•  'Tia  no  base  weed— no  planted  tree, 

Nor  a  seedling  of  last  Autumn ; 

Nor  a  sajding  planted  at  Beltain  ;' 

Wide,  wide  around  were  spread  its  lof\y  branches* 

But  the  topmoAt  l>ough  is  lowly  laid ! 

Thou  hast  fonaken  us  before  Sawaine.* 

•*  Thy  dwelling  is  the  winter  house ; — 
Load,  sad,  sad,  and  mighty  is  thy  death-song  f 

lHal]ow«*sa. 
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eCOri'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


"  There  ia  hot  two  mylM  from  Inverloghie,  the  church  of 
Kil  malce,  in  Lochyeld.  In  anci«  XL  tymes  tliere  wai  ane  chnreh 
builded  upon  aiie  hill,  which  wna  above  this  charefa,  which 
doeth  now  Mand  in  this  tonne ;  and  ancient  men  doeth  tajr, 
tiiai  tfiere  was  a  battell  fooghteuon  ane  liile  hill  not  tho  tenth 
part  of  a  myle  from  thia  church,  be  oertaine  men  which  they 
dill  not  know  what  they  were.  And  long  tyme  thereafter, 
certaine  herd»  of  that  tonne,  and  of  the  next  tonne,  called  Ud- 
lalt,  both  wenches  and  youtiius,  did  on  a  tyme  couveen  with 
O'Jieri  on  that  hill ;  and  the  day  being  somewhat  cold,  did 
father  the  bones  of  the  dead  men  that  were  slayne  long  tyme 
before  in  that  place,  aad  did  make  a  fire  to  warm  them.  At 
laiit  they  did  all  remove  from  the  tire,  except  one  maid  or 
wench,  which  wu  verie  cold,  and  she  did  remaine  there  for  a 
space.  She  being  qayetlie  her  alone,  without  anie  other  com- 
panie,  took  op  her  cloatbs  above  her  knees,  or  thereby,  to 
warm  her ;  a  wind  did  come  and  cavie  the  aiiliea  upon  her,  and 
she  WM  conceived  of  ane  man-chyld.  :feveniU  tymea  there- 
after she  was  verie  rick,  and  at  last  she  was  knowne  to  be  with 
chyld.  And  then  her  parents  did  ask  at  her  the  matter  heiroff, 
which  the  wench  could  not  weel  answer  which  way  to  satisfie 
them.  At  last  »he  resolved  them  witJi  ane  answer.  As  for- 
tune fell  upon  her  concernii^  this  marvellous  miracle,  the 
chyld  being  borne,  his  name  was  called  Oiii-doir  MagkrBBoif 
litk,  that  is  to  say,  the  Black  Child,  Son  to  tkt  Bones^  So 
called,  his  grandfather  sent  him  to  school,  and  so  he  was  a 
good  scholiar,  and  godlia.  He  did  build  this  church  which 
doeth  now  stand  in  Lochyeld,  called  Kilmalie." — Macfar- 
LANB,  ut  suprot  ii.  188. 


Note  2  F. 


Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 

The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear. — P.  203. 

The  snood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  lass  braided 
her  hair,  had  an  emblematical  signification,  and  applied  to  her 
maiden  character.  It  was  exchanged  for  tiie  curch,  toy,  or 
coif,  when  she  pa«ed,  by  marriage,  into  the  matron  state. 
Bui  if  the  damsel  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  {Hvtensions  to 
the  name  of  maiden,  without  gaining  «  right  to  that  of  mat- 
ron, she  was  neither  permitted  to  use  llie  soood,  nor  advanced 
to  the  graver  dignity  of  tJie  curah.  In  old  Scottish  songs  there 
occur  many  sly  allomons  to  saoh  misfortune ;  as  in  the  old 
words  to  the  popular  tOM  of  "Ower  the  muir  arnan^  the 
heather:" 

'  Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie. 


The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood. 
That  gaid  her  greet  till  she  waa  weario. 


•» 


Note  2  G. 


The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 

Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. — P.  904. 

In  adopting  the  legend  concerning  the  birth  of  the  Founder 
uf  the  Church  of  Kilmalie,  the  autlior  has  cndeavurod  to  trace 
the  otfects  which  such  a  belief  was  likely  tu  proiluce,  in  a  bar- 
barous age,  on  the  [Hinmn  to  whom  it  rtAutcd.  it  ticcms  likely 
Uiai  he  mu'i  have  liecome  a  fanatic  or  ftn  impostor,  or  that 
mixture  of  both  which  forms  a  more  fntjiifnt  cliaracter  than 
either  of  them,  as  existing  separately.  In  truth,  mad  perwons 
are  frequently  more  anxionii  to  imprfss  upOM  oth«  rs  a  faitli  in 
tlii^ir  visions,  than  they  are  tliem^elvcs  coiiHrmeil  in  their  real- 
ity ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ililfitfult  for  the  most  cool- 
headed  impO!«tor  long  to  penoiiate  an  eiiihu^irist,  without  in 
lome  degree  believing  what  he  is  vo  cn{;er  co  iiave  believed. 
tt  waa  a  natural  attribute  of  such  a  character  as  the  supposed 


hennit,  that  he  diO|ild  opedit  the  niimcioiis  mpentidooa  wii^ 
which  the  minds  of  ordinary  Highlanders  are  almost  alway* 
imbued.  A  few  of  these  are  slightly  alluded  to  in  tJiis  iitanuu 
The  River  Demon,  or  River-hone,  for  it  is  that  form  which  ha 
commonly  assumes,  is  the  Kelpy  of  the  Lowlands,  an  evil  and 
malicious  spirit,  delighting  to  forebode  and  to  wiineas  caiamitj. 
He  freqneota  most  Highland  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  one  of  his 
most  memorable  exploits  was  performed  upon  the  banks  ol 
Loch  Vennachar,  in  the  very  district  which  forms  the  » 
of  our  action  :  it  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  a  funeral 
cessian  with  all  iu  attendanu.  The  "  noontide  hag,"  oailod 
in  Gaelic  OloB'lieh,  a  tall,  emaciated,  gigantic  female  fignra, 
ia  sappoaed  in  particalar  to  hauat  the  district  of  Knoidait.  A 
goblin,  dreased  ia  aotiqne  armor,  and  having  one  hand  covct<ad 
with  blood,  called  from  that  circnmstattce.  Lham^dearg,  or 
Red-hand,  ia  a  tenant  of  the  forests  of  Glenmore  and  Rothi^ 
mnrcQs.  Other  spirits  of  the  desert,  all  frightful  in  shape  ami 
malignant  •in  disposition,  are  believed  to  frequent  differeai 
mountains  and  glens  of  the  Highlands,  where  any  nansnal 
appeaiance,  produced  by  mist,  or  the  stiange  lights  tbM 
sometimes  thrown  npon  particular  objecta,  never  fails  to 
sent  an  apparition  to  the  imaginalion  of  the  solitary  and  asnl- 
aaoholy  monntaineer. 


Note  2  H. 


The  fatal  Ben-Shis' s  boding  scream.— V.  »4. 

Most  great  familiea  hi  the  Highlands  wore  aapposed  to  hnv« 
a  tutelar,  or  rather  a  domestic  spirit,  attached  to  them,  who 
took  an  interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  intimated,  by  its  wail- 
ings,  any  approaching  disaster.  That  of  Grant  of  Grant  was 
called  May  MouUaeh,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  giri,  who 
had  her  arm  covered  with  hair.  Grant  of  Roihiemnreas  had 
an  attendant  called  JSesIocA-an-dan,  or  the  Ghost  of  tfie  UiU  ; 
and  many  other  examples  might  bo  mentioned.  The  Bao- 
Sehie  implies  a  female  Faiiy,  whose  lamentations  were  often 
sopposed  to  precede  the  death  of  a  chieftain  of  particular  faai« 
ilies.  When  she  is  vuible,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman, 
with  a  blue  mantle  and  streaming  hair.  A  snpentition  of  the 
same  kind  ia,  I  believe,  naivenalljr  noaived  by  the  inloriOT 
caoka  of  the  native  Irish, 

The  death  of  the  bead  of  a  Highland  family  is  alao  soai» 
times  sopposed  to  be  annonncod  by  a  chain  of  lighla  of  difi» 
ent  colon,  called  Dr'eug,  or  death  of  the  Dmid.  The  dii«e> 
tion  which  it  takee,  aMrks  the  place  of  the  fnnenl.  [Seo  tho 
SSssaj  on  Fairy  Sopantitiona  in  tho  Botder  Miuuiotey.] 


Note  2  L 


Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  hlasl, 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 

Along  Benharrow*s  shingly  side, 

fVhere  mortal  horsemen  ne'er  might  ride. — P.  904. 

A  presage  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  text,  ia  still  be!I<.^6d 
to  announce  death  to  the  ancient  Highland  family  of  M'Leaa 
of  Lochbuy.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor  slain  in  battle  is  heard 
to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  around 
the  family  residence,  rin^nng  his  fairy  bridle,  and  thus  iiitima> 
ting  the  approaching  calamity.  How  easily  the  eye,  as  well 
as  the  ear,  may  be  deceived  upon  such  occasions,  is  evident 
from  the  stories  of  armies  in  the  air,  and  other  spectral  phe- 
nomena witJi  which  history  abounds.  Such  au  apparition  n 
said  to  have  been  witncKsed  npon  the  side  of  Sonthfell  moan- 
tain,  between  Penrith  and  Keswick,  ujwn  the  23d  June,  1744, 
by  two  |)ersons.  William  Lamai'tt'r  of  BlakehilU.  and  Daniel 
Stricket,  his  sj-rvant.  whose  attestation  to  the  fact,  with  a  fnU 
account  of  the  apparition,  dated  the  2lBt  July,  174.S,  is  printed 
in  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes.    The  apparition  consisted  at 
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lOTMttl  tvtopi  of  boiM  moving  In  nfpilv  order,  with  a  iteady 
rapid  aMMioa,  molunf  a  curved  sweep  arouiid  the  fell,  and 
mrmtmg  to  the  epectaicm  to  diiuppear  over  the  ridge  of  the 
moHBtain.  Maojr  penone  witneined  ihtt  phenomenon,  and 
9b»t^Tt4  the  laat.  or  hun  bnt  one,  of  the  unpfiovcd  troon,  oc- 
rasiooaflT  teaTo  hii  rank,  and  paM  at  a  gallo.  to  th«  liont, 
vbea  h^  lerained  tho  Muno  eteadj  pace.  Thi*  cariont  appear^ 
iar«,  SMkinp  cbo  nooeMary  allowance  fbr  imagination,  may  be 
pact  ips  tnffieiently  acooantod  for  by  optical  deception. — Sur- 
•if  e/  (A«  I^kes,  p.  SS. 

SapiTnatiifal  intimationa  of  approaching  fate  are  not,  1  bo- 
Jene  confined  to  Htgbland  families.     Ho  we  I  mention*  haring 
mm.  at  a  tapidaiy's,  ia  1632,  a  monnmenta)  stone,  prepared 
for  four  peieona  of  tlie  name  of  Ozenham,  before  the  death  of 
eorb  of  whom,  the  tnKription  stated  a  white  bird  to  have  ap- 
peaiT<d  and  Bnttored  around  th«  bed  while  the  patient  was  in 
the  taA  ugony.-—PhmC'iar  J.rtter$.  edit.  17^,  947.    Ulanville 
nMrttooeoae  family,  the  members  of  which  received  this  sol- 
ema  M^n  by  mosto,  the  sonnd  of  which  floated  trom  the  family 
lesaienaa.  anAseemod  to  die  in  a  neighbonnjr  wootl ;  another, 
that  of  Captain  Wood  of  Bampfon.  to  wliom  the  signal  was 
j^ren  by  kaocfcing.     Bnt  the  moat  remark  a  hie  inHtanoe  of  the 
kind  Occam  in  the  MS.  Memoin  of  Lady  Fan»<haw,  so  ezem- 
plarr  for  her  conjugal  affection.     Her  ha^bami,  SirRicbanl, 
awl  she.  chanced,  during  their  abode  in  Inluni.  to  vinit  a 
fhf  Tid,  the  head  of  a  sept,  who  resided  in  hit  aiu-ient  barunial 
castle,  sunoanded  with  a  moat.     At  midrii<;ht  she  was  awa* 
k«*o^d  by  a  ghastlj  and  ^upc-niatDraJ  scnam,  and,  looking  oot 
of  be>l.  beheld,  by  the  moonlight,  a  female  fnce  and  part  of 
iho  fann,  hovering  at  the  window.    The  dlAtance  from  the 
gionad,  aa  well  a*  the  circumstance  ol  the  moat,  excJiided  the 
poaaibility  that  what  she  beheld  was  of  thiM  world.     Tbe  face 
waaihat  of  a  yoong  and  rather  handsome  woman,  bnt  pale  ; 
and  tba  hair,  which  was  reddish,  was  loose  and  dishevelled. 
Tbe  drev,  which  Lady  Fanahaw's  terror  did  not  |nevent  her 
remarfcing  aecnrataly,  waa  that  of  the  ancient  Irish.    This  a|^ 
paritiou  continned  to  exhibit  itwif  for  some  time,  and  then 
'  vanished  with  two  ahrielw,  similar  to  tliat  whith  had  fir»t  ex- 
cited Lady  Fanahaw's  attention.    In  the  morning,  with  infinite 
icfmr,  she  eommnniented  to  her  host  what  hIu*  hod  witnettwd. 
aad  found  him  prepared  not  only  to  ctrdit  but  to  account  for 
tile  appantion.    **  A  near  relation  of  my  family,"  Hud  ha, 
**  expired  last  night  in  t^is  castle.     We  di^guiited  our  certain 
expectation  of  tlw  event  firom  yon.  lest  it  ehonkl  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  eheerfnl  reoeption  which  was  doe  yon.    Now,  bo- 
laie  *«eh  an  event  faappena  in  this  family  and  castle,  the  fe- 
■ale  lipectie  whom  yon-  have  seen  always  is  vixible.    She  b 
helieTcd  to  be  th«  tpirit  of  a  woman  of  inferior  mnk,  whom 
e«e  of  my  anceston  degraded  himself  by  marry  tug,  and  whom 
aAefwnfds.  to  expiate  the  dishonor  done  his  family,  he  caused 
%»  be  drowned  in  the  eaaCle  moat." 


K(yrs2K 

W*:9*»  ptirtntt  in  Jnek-CaUliaek  voea 

TAair  aiadeiM  e'er  Clan-Jilpin^a  grav.—V.  S04. 

e 

huM^CaiUiceAf  the  Isle  of  Knns,  or  of  Old  Women,  is  a  most 
•.^e^ufal  Uland  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  The 
efaorcb  belon^ng  to  the  former  nnnricry  wa*4  long  ufied  as  the 
place  of  worship  foe  the  pamh  of  Bncltanaii,  but  scarce  any 
ve«tL'c*  of  it  n'^w  remain.  The  burial-grouitd  continaec  to  be 
m^-4,  and  nontains  the  fa*ni!y  plaopv  of  liciiulturc  of  wveral 
arishboring  clans.  Tbo  monuments  of  the*  lainli*  of  Mao 
jrvzoe.  and  of  other  families,  claiming  a  descent  from  the  old 
0ro<tJ«h  King  Aipip'?,  are  mo^t  n^markahle.  The  Highland- 
m  are  as  z^alooi  of  their  righlji  of  •'epultnre  a<«  may  be  cx- 
«excd  from  a  people  whoae  whole  laws  and  government,  if 


clanship  can  be  called  so,  turned  npon  the  riitgle  principle  of 
family  descent.  "  May  his  aabes  be  scattered  on  the  water,'* 
was  one  of  the  deeiiest  and  mo«t  solemn  imprecations  which 
they  used  against  an  enemy.  [See  a  detaile<l  deM.'ri|Ttion  ol 
the  foneral  ceremonies  of  a  Highland  chieftain  in  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth.  fVaverley  ^9V«ts,  vol.  43,  chape,  x.  and  xi.  Edit. 
1834.] 


Note  2  L. 


the  dun-deer'a  kid» 


On  JLeeter  foot  wa§  never  tied. — P.  205. 

The  preaent  brogue  of  the  Highlanden  is  made  of  half-dried 
leather,  with  holes  to  admit  and  let  out  tbe  water;  for  walk- 
ing the  moon  dry-shod  is  a  matter  altogether  out  of  the  qut«> 
tion.  The  ancient  buskin  was  still  ruder,  being  maile  of  nn> 
dreswd  deer's  hide,  with  the  hair  outwards;  a  circumstance 
which  procured  the  Highlander)  the  well-known  epithet  of 
Red'skanks.  The  procew  is  very  accurately  described  by  one 
Elder  (him!*eir  a  Highlander)  in  the  project  for  a  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  addressed  to  Henry  Ylfl.  "We  go 
a-honting,  and  after  that  we  have  slain  red-deer,  we  flay  oil 
the  skin,  by-and-by,  and  setting  of  our  bare-foot  on  the  inside 
then-of,  for  want  of  cunning  shoemaken,  by  your  grace's  par 
don,  wc  filay  the  cobblers,  comparing  and  measuring  so  much 
ihen'ot'  as  shall  reach  up  to  our  ankles,  pricking  the  U])|ief 
part  thereof  with  holes,  that  the  water  may  repass  where  it 
enteni,  and  ntretehin^'  it  up  with  a  strong  thong  of  the  same 
nbove  our  ^nid  ankles.  So,  and  please  your  noble  grace,  we 
make  oar  nhoe*.  Therefore,  we  nsing  such  manner  of  shoes, 
the  rough  hairy  oide  outwards,  in  your  grace's  dominions  of 
Eri<,'land,  we  be  called  Rougkfooted  Scots.** — PlNKBRrOK** 
UUtory,  vol.  il.  p.  307. 


Non2M. 

Tke  ditnud  corontfc*.— P.  S06. 

The  Coronach  of  the  Highlanders,  like  the  Uialatut  of  tho 
Romans,  and  the  Utnloo  of  the  Irish,  was  a  wild  expression  of 
lamentation,  poorcd  forth  by  the  monmers  over  the  body  of  a 
departMl  friend.  When  the  words  of  it  were  articulate,  they 
exprcsMid  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and  the  loss  the  clan 
wonld  sustain  by  his  death.  The  following  is  a  lamentation  of 
this  kind,  literally  translated  from  the  Gaelic,  to  some  of  the 
ideas  of  which  the  text  stands  indebted.  The  tune  is  so  ]4»pir> 
lar,  that  it  has  sineo  beoomt  tho  wnr-mnreh,  or  Gathoring  o4 
tbe  clan. 

Coronath  on  Sir  LaudUan^  Chief  of  Macleam, 

<*  Which  of  all  the  Benachioi 

Can  trace  thy  line  from  the  root  np  to  Pandiio, 

But  Macvnirih,  the  son  of  Fergus  ? 

No  sooner  had  thine  ancient  stately  tno 

I'aken  firm  root  in  Albion, 

Than  one  of  thy  forefathers  fell  at  Harlaw.— 

'Twas  tiien  we  lost  a  chief  of  deathless  name. 
9 
•*  'Ti«  no  base  weed— no  planted  tree, 

Nor  u  (U'tHlHng  of  last  Autumn ; 

Nor  a  tsapliiig  planted  at  Beltain  ;* 

Wide,  wide  around  were  sprr'ad  its  lofty  branches* 

Bni  the  topmoHt  hou^h  h  lowly  laid  ! 

Thou  hast  fonaken  us  before  Sawaine.* 

•'  Thy  dwelling  is  the  winter  house ; — 
Loud,  sad,  sad,  and  mighty  ia  thy  death-aonf  f 


I  a^^  inw  or  Wbilsondar. 


tHallewe'sa. 
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^h  t  oonrteou  ehaapion  oTMontiDwI 
Oh !  autdjr  warrior  of  the  Geltio  filet  I 
Thott  tbaU  bnekle  thy  hara««  oo  no  mon !" 

The  ooronaeh  hM  for  aoms  jetn  part  bem  rapmeded  at 
fbneralR  bj  the  vm  of  the  bagpipe ;  and  thai  also  k,  like  many 
other  Highland  peenliaritioa,  fallinf  intodinise,  nnleH  in  remote 
distrieta. 


Btnltdi  »aw  tk»  Crott  of  F^re, 

It  glanced  tike  lightning  up  StraiM-Ire.—T.  907. 

Inspeetion  of  the  provincial  map  of  Perthahiref  or  any  laige 
nap  of  Scotland,  will  tnoe  the  progrBas  of  the  aignal  througb 
the  small  diatrict  of  lakes  and  monnuinin,  which,  in  exercise  of 
my  poetical  privilege,  I  have  rabjected  to  the  authority  of  my 
ioMginary  chieAnin,  and  which,  at  the  period  of  mjr  romance, 
was  really  occnpied  by  a  clan  who  claimed  a  descent  from 
Alpine ;  a  clan  the  most  nnfoitunate,  and  most  peneonted.  but 
neither  the  leaat  diatingoished,  least  poworfnl,  nor  least  brave, 
of  Uie  tribes  of  the  Gad. 

"  Slioch  non  rioghridh  dacfaaiaach 
Bha-shios  an  Dan-Staiobhinish 
Ais  an  roubh  cran  na  Halba  othos 
'Stag  a  cheil  dachas  fast  ria." 

The  fint  stage  of  the  Fiery  Cross  Is  to  Doncraggan,  a  place 
near  the  Brigg  of  Tnrk,  where  a  short  stream  divides  Loch 
Aehray  from  Loch  Vennaohar.  From  thence,  it  passes  to- 
wards Callender,  and  then  taming  to  the  left  np  the  pass  of 
Leny.  is  consigned  to  Norman  at  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Bride, 
which  stood  on  a  amall  and  romantic  knoll  in  the  middle  of 
the  valley,  called  Stntth-Ire.  Tombea  and  Araandave,  or 
Ardmandave,  are  namea  of  plaoea  in  the  vicinity.  The  alarm 
ia  then  anppoaed  to  pass  along  the  lake  of  Lnbnaig,  and 
thioogb  the  variona  glena  in  the  diatriet  of  Balqnidder,  in- 
cladiug  the  neighboring  tracta  of  CHenfinlaa  and  Strathgaitoer. 


Note  2  0. 


JCot  fatter  o*er  thy  heathery  braee^ 
Balqnidder t  epeede  the  midnight  blaze.- 


-F.908. 


Tt  may  be  neoeasary  to  inform  the  aonthem  reader,  that  the 
heath  on  the  Scottish  moorlands  ia  often  set  fire  to,  that  the 
aheep  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  yonng  hprbage  produced, 
in  room  of  the  toagh  old  heather  plant*.  This  rnMom  (exe- 
crated by  njtortJimpn)  prod  aces  occaxionaUy  the  most  beaatiful 
nocturnal  appearancea,  aimiiar  almost  to  tlie  dinchargo  of  a 
volcano.  This  simile  ia  not  new  to  poetry.  The  charge  of  a 
warrior,  in  the  fine  ballad  of  Hardyknnte,  ia  aaid  to  be  "  like 
fire  to  heather  aet." 


Note  2  P. 

Jfo  mO,  hut  by  hie  ehieftain*9  hand, 

Ab  lawt  but  Roderick  I>hn*e  command.—?.  SOB. 

Tlie  deep  and  Implicit  reapect  paid  by  the  Highland  dana- 
men  to  their  chief,  renclered  thi«  both  a  common  and  a  ml<»mn 
oath,  tn  other  respects  they  were  like  moot  savage  nationa, 
capricions  in  their  idea«  concomin«  the  obli<;atory  power  of 
oaths.  One  solemn  mode  of  «wenrinp  wa<?  by  kiwnw  the  rftVt, 
lmpra:ating  vpon  themael vea  death  bv  that  or  a  similar  weapon, 


if  they  bnriie  their  vow.  Bnt  for  oatfaa  ia  the  aanal  is^m,  th«| 
an  said  to  have  little  reapect.  Aa  for  the  reverence  dne  to  tha 
chief,  it  may  be  gneaaed  from  the  following  odd  example  of  ■ 
Highland  point  of  honor  :— 

**The  clan  whereto  the  abovo-mentioned  tribe  belonga,  li 
the  only  one  I  have  heard  of,  which  b  without  a  chief;  that 
ia,  being  divided  Into  families,  under  aeveral  chieftains,  with- 
out any  particular  patriarch  of  the  whole  name.  And  tMa  b 
a  great  reproach,  aa  may  appear  from  aa  affair  that  fell  oot  at 
my  table  in  the  Highlanda,  between  one  of  that  name  and  a 
Cameron.  The  provocation  given  by  the  latter  waa — *  Namo 
yoor  chief.' — The  return  of  it  at  once  was-~*  You  aie  a  fooH.* 
They  went  out  next  morning,  bnt  having  eariy  notice  of  it,  1 
aent  a  amall  party  of  soldiert  after  them,  which,  in  all  profa»> 
bility,  prevented  aome  barbarous  miachief  that  might  have  ei^ 
aaed ;  for  the  chieflem  Highlander,  who  ie  himaelf  a  petty  chief* 
tain,  waa  going  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  amall-awoni  aod 
pbtol,  whereas  the  Cameron  (an  old  man)  took  with  him  miy 
hb  broadawoid,  aoooiding  to  the  agieement. 

**  When  all  waa  over,  and  I  had^  at  leaat  eeemingly,  reeaii- 
ciled  them,  f  waa  told  the  worda,  of  which  I  eeemed  to  think 
bnt  aligbtly,  were,  to  one  of  the  elan,  the  greatest  of  all  pnyvc 
cationa."— /.cMera/yoM  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  821. 


Non2Q. 


— ■ a  low  and  lonely  cell. 

By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 

Hoe  Coir-nan- Uritkin  been  eung.—V.  900. 

Thb  b  a  v^ry  ateep  and  moat  romantic  hollow  in  the  moun> 
tain  of  Benvenue,  oveihanging  the  aontheaatem  extremity  of 
Lodi  Katrine.    It  b  aurrounded  with  atnpendous  roeks,  and 
overshadowed  with  birehmees,  mingled  with  oaks,  with  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  mountain,  even  where  its  elifi  ap* 
pear  denuded  of  aoil.     A  dale  ia  ao  wild  a  situation,  and  amid 
a  people  whose  genius  bordered  on  the  KMBantk,  did  not  re- 
main without  appropriate  deities.    The  name  literally  impiBea 
the  Coiri.  or  Den.  of  the  Wild  or  Bha^^  men.     Perhapa  this, 
aa  conjectared  by  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell, >  may  have  origi> 
nally  only  implied  ita  being  the  haunt  of  a  ferocious  banditti. 
But  tradition  has  aacribed  to  the  Vrieky  who  givea  name  to 
the  cavern,  a  fignre  between  a  goat  and  a  man ;  in  ahon,  how- 
ever mnch  the  claMical  n*adpr  may  be  atartled,  precisely  tha*: 
of  the  Grecian  Satyr.    The  Vrtek  seems  not  to  have  inherited 
with  the  form,  the  petulance  of  tlie  silvan  deity  of  the  ctnswics  * 
his  occupation,  on  the  contrary,  rcwmbled  thow  of  Milton's 
Lubbar  Fiend,  or  of  the  Scottish  Brownie,  though  be  differed 
from  both  in  name  and  appcamnoe.    "The  VrisknV  say* 
Dr.  Graham,  "  were  a  aet  of  lubberiy  sopematurals.  who.  like 
the  Brownies,  could  be  gained  over  by  kind  attention,  to  per- 
form the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  it  waa  believed  that  many 
of  the  families  in  the  Highlands  had  one  of  the  ohIt  attached 
to  it.    They  were  Huppoeed  to  be  diapciaed  over  the  Higlilanda, 
each  in  his  own  wild  recess,  but  the  solemn  stated  mt>etinff!i  o( 
the  onler  were  regularly  held  in  this  Cave  of  Benvenue.     This 
current  superstition,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  wme  cfrcnmRtani."e  in 
the  ancient  hintor}'  of  tha  country." — Scmrry  on  the  Soutkfrn 
Confinre  of  Ptrthehire,  p.  19,  lft06.— It  most  be  ownet!  thai 
the  Coir,  or  Den,  does  not.  in  its  prrsent  state,  meet  oar  iileae 
of  a  subterraneous  grotto,  or  cave,  being  only  a  vmall  atnl 
narrow  cavity,  among  huge  fragments  of  rocks  rudely  pn«.*<l 
together.     But  nuch  a  scene  is  liable  to  convuUioti*  of  nature, 
whici  a  Lowlander  cannot  estimate,  and  which  may  hav« 
choked  up  what  wa<i  originnlly  a  cavern.     At  least  the  nume 
and  tradition  warrant  the  author  of  a  fictitloua  tale  to  nM^n  ita 
having  been  anch  at  the  remote  period  in  which  thb  acene  ii 
laid. 

1  Journey  from  Edioburth,  1801,  p.  10ft. 
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Kotk2R. 

The  wild  pass  of  BeAliiamrbo.—?.  909. 

Bealacb-Bam-bo,  or  the  p«a§  of  c«Ul«,  is  a  UKWt  magnifiorat 
ffiaA»,  overiiang  with  aged  birch-trees,  a  little  higher  ap  the 
■oanlaio  than  the  Coir-nan-Uriakin,  treated  of  id  a  former  nole. 
The  wliole  compmee  the  most  tobiime  piece  of  wenery  that 
[iaaiioB  emu  oonoetve. 


Note  2  8. 


j9  tingle  page^  to  hear  hie  everd, 
At9ne  attended  en  hie  lord.—F.  S09. 

A  Highland  ehief,  being  as  absolnte  in  his  patnarebal  an- 
ity  as  any  prince,  had  a  Qorrespondtog  namber  of  officen 
nxm^ted  to  his  penon.  He  had  his  body<^ards,  called 
Isuickttaeh^  piciiad  from  his  clan  for  strength^  activity,  and 
ilevotioa  to  his  peison.  These,  according  to  their  de- 
K  weee  sure  to  share  abnndantly  in  the  rode  profosion  of 
hie  ho»pitaIity.  It  is  recorded,  for  example,  by  tradition,  that 
Allan  MarLean,  chief  of  that  clan,  happened  upon  a  lime  to 
hear  one  of  these  favorite  retainers  observe  to  his  comrade, 
that  tiKir  chii>f  grew  old. — **  Whence  do  yon  infer  ibatl"  re- 
plied the  other.—"  When  was  it,**  rejoined  the  first,  '*  that  a 
cobiKf  of  Allan's  was  obliged,  as  I  am  now,  not  only  to  eat 
the  desh  from  the  bone,  bet  even  to  tear  off  the  inner  skin,  or 
fijaratrnt  ?"  The  hint  was  qaite  snfficieni,  and  MavLean  next 
momiru;.  to  relieve  his  followtr^  Irom  such  dire  nec^ssiiy,  an- 
denook  an  inroad  on  the  mainlanil,  the  ravage  of  which  a1to> 
gcther  <*ffiicvtl  the  memory  of  bis  former  expeditions  for  the  like 
purpose. 

Onx  officer  of  Enginecn,  so  often  quoted,  has  given  ns  a 
dktiitft  list  of  the  domestic  officus  who,  independent  of 
Luiekttaeh,  or  gardes  de  cerpe,  belonged  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Highland  Chief.  These  are,  1.  The  Henchman,  See 
these  Notes,  p.  347.  S.  The  Bard.  Q«e  p.  d43.  3.  Bladier^ 
or  spoitesoiaa.  4.  QiUie-more^  or  sword>bearer,  alloded  to  in 
the  t<>xi.  5.  OUlie-caeJlua^  who  carried  the  chief,  if  on  foot, 
orer  the  forls.  6.  Oiiiie-catnslraine^  who  leads  tiie  chiePs 
bone.  7.  Oiliie^Truehanarineh^  the  baggage  man.  8.  The 
ptper.  9.  The  piper's  gillie  or  attendant,  who  carries  the 
bagpipe,!  Althongh  this  appeared,  naturally  enough,  very 
lidiealoos  to  an  English  officer,  who  considered  the  master  ot' 
nch  a  retinne  as  no  more  than  an  English  gentleman  of  X500 
■ryear,  yet  in  the  cirenmstanoes  of  the  chief,  whose  strength 
aad  importance  consisted  in  th«  nnmtwr  and  attachment  of  his 
lbUow<Ti,  it  was  of  the  last  consequence,  in  point  of  policy,  to 
have  in  his  gifl  subordinate  offices,  which  called  immediately 
poand  his  peison  tJiose  who  were  most  devoted  to  him,  and, 
being  of  valoe  in  their  estimation,  were  also  the  means  of  re- 
vanting  them. 


Note  2  T. 


The  Taghairm  taWd ;  bf  whieh,  ff/or, 

Onr  sires  foresaw  the  enaaUs  sf  icar.—?.  911. 

Tito  Highlanders,  like  all  rude  people,  had  various  super- 
■litioQS  modes  of  inqniring  into  futurity.  One  of  the  most 
the  Taghairm,  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  penon 
wmpped  np  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  bullock,  and  de- 
positad  beside  a  waterfall,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or 
kaaome  other  strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  tJie 
■eenery  around  him  suggested  nothing  but  objects  of  horror. 
Li  this  sitnatMm,  be  revolved  in  his  mind  the  question  pio- 
;  and  wbatevsr  was  impressed  upon  him  by  his  exalted 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  disembodied 


:«f  iluCal^» 


8ectlM4,v<iLILpl(. 
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spirits,  who  haunt  the  desolate  recesses.  In  some  of  these 
Hebrides,  they  attributed  the  same  oracular  |)owcr  to  a  laige 
black  stone  by  the  sea-shore,  which  ihey  approacheu  with  eer* 
tain  solemnities,  and  considered  the  first  fancy  wiiich  came  t^to 
their  own  minds,  after  they  did  so,  to  be  the  undoubted  dictate 
of  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  stone,  and,  as  such,  to  oe,  'f  ^oed 
ble,  punctually  complied  with.  Martin  has  reoor-'ed  the  fol- 
lowing cnrions  mikles  of  Highland  angnry,  in  which  tb« 
Taghairm,  and  its  effects  upon  the  person  who  was  subjected 
to  it,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  text. 

**  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  among  the  over-cnrioci  ^o  eoi>- 
suit  an  invisible  oracle,  concerning  the  fate  of  families  and 
battles,  &c.  Thb  was  performed  three  different  ways :  the 
first  was  by  a  company  of  men,  one  of  whom,  being  detached 
by  lot,  was  af\erwardii  carried  to  a  river,  which  was  the  boun- 
dary between  two  villages ;  four  of  the  company  laid  hold 
on  him,  and,  having  shut  his  eyes,  they  took  him  by  the  l^a 
and  arms,  and  then,  tossing  him  to  and  again,  struck  his  liips 
with  force  against  the  bank.  One  of  them  cried  out.  What 
is  it  you  have  got  here  ?  another  answers,  A  log  of  birch- 
wood.  The  other  cries  again.  Let  his  invisible  friutids  ap|iear 
from  all  quarters,  and  let  them  relieve  him  by  givitig  an  answer 
to  our  present  demands  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  a  number 
of  little  creatures  came  from  the  sea,  who  answered  the  qnee- 
tion,  and  disap|)eare<l  suddenly.  The  man  was  then  set  at 
liberty,  and  they  all  returned  home,  to  take  their  measures 
according  to  the  prediction  of  their  false  prophets ;  but  the 
poor  delu(le<l  fools  were  abused,  fur  their  answer  was  still  am- 
biguous. This  was  always  practised  in  tJie  night,  and  may 
literally  be  called  the  works  of  darknesKs. 

"  I  had  an  account  from  tlie  most  intelligent  and  judicious 
men  in  the  Isleof  Skie,  that  about  sixty-two  years  ago,  the 
oracle  was  thus  consulted  only  once,  and  that  was  in  Uie  p^ 
rish  of  Kilmartin,  on  the  esat  side,  by  a  wicked  and  mischie- 
vous race  of  people,  who  are  now  extinguished,  both  root  and 
bnmch. 

*'  The  second  way  of  oonsuUing  the  oraole  was  by  a  party 
of  men,  who  first  retired  to  solitary  places,  remote  from  any 
house,  and  there  they  singled  out  one  of  their  number,  and 
wrapt  him  in  a  big  cow's  hide,  which  they  folded  about  ium  ; 
his  whole  body  was  covered  with  it,  except  his  head,  and  so 
left  in  this  posture  all  night,  until  his  invisible  frien(!»  relieved 
him,  by  giving  a  proper  answer  to  the  question  in  hand ;  which 
he  received,  as  he  fancied,  from  several  perwns  that  he  foi)nd 
about  him  all  that  time.  His  consorts  returned  to  him  at  the 
break  of  day,  and  then  he  communicated  his  news  to  them  ; 
which  often  proved  fatal  to  those  concerned  in  such  unwar- 
rantablc  inquiries. 

"  There  was  a  third  way  of  consulting,  whieh  was  a  confir* 
mation  of  the  second  above  mentioned.  The  same  company 
who  put  the  man  into  the  hide,  took  a- live  cat,  and  put  him 
on  a  spit ;  one  of  the  number  was  employed  to  turn  the  spit, 
and  one  of  his  consorts  inquired  of  him.  What  are  you  doing  ? 
he  answered,  I  roast  this  cat,  until  his  friends  answer  the  quee- 
tion  ;  which  most  be  the  same  that  was  proposed  by  the  man 
shut  up  in  the  hide.  And  afterwards,  a  very  bfg  cat'  comes. 
attended  by  a  number  of  lesser  cats,  desiring  to  relieve  l!i« 
cat  turned  upon  the  spit,  and  then  answers  the  question.  If 
this  answer  proved  the  same  that  was  given  to  the  mac  in  th« 
hide,  then  it  was  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  the  other,  wliich. 
in  this  case,  was  believed  infallible. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  present  minister  of  North- Vut, 
told  me,  that  one  John  Erach,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  assured 
him,  it  was  his  fate  to  have  been  led  by  his  curiosity  with 
some  who  consulted  this  onsele,  and  that  be  was  a  night  within 
the  hide,  as  above  mentioned  ;  during  which  time  he  felt  and 
heard  such  terrible  things,  that  ha  could  not  express  them  ;  the 
impression  it  made  on  him  was  such  as  could  never  go  off,  anc 
he  said,  for  a  thonnnd  worlds  he  would  never  again  be  ooa 
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oern«d  in  the  like  pecformaDoe.  for  this  had  cliKirdered  him  to  a 
high  decree.  lie  confewed  it  ingeooonsly,  aiul  with  an  air  of 
*reat  remorse,  and  aeemed  to  be  very  penitent  under  a  jast 
senile  of  ao  great  a  crime :  he  declared  tliiii  about  five  yean 
aince,  and  is  atill  living  in  the  Lewis  tor  any  thing  I  know." — 
Description  of  the  Western  Ules,  p.  110.  See  also  Pkn- 
K««t'9  Scottish  TouTf  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 


Note  2  U. 


7%e  ehoicettt  of  the  prey  we  had, 

When  Mtoept  our  merrymen  Oallangad. — P  911. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  worth  observing,  that  this  paarage  it 
taki>n  almoitt  literally  from  tlie  mouth  of  an  old  Highland 
Kern  or  Ketteran,  aa  tliey  were  called.  He  used  to  narrate 
the  merry  doings  of  the  good  old  time  when  he  was  follower 
of  Rob  Roy  MacGrcgor.  This  leader,  on  one  occasion,  thought 
proper  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  lower  part  of  tlie  Loch 
Lomond  district,  and  tamrooned  all  the  heritors  and  farmera 
to  meet  at  the  Kirk  of  Drymen,  to  pay  him  black-mail,  t.  e. 
tribute  for  forbearance  and  protection.  As  this  invitation  was 
sappori(>d  by  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  stout  fellows,  only  one 
gentleman,  an  ancestor,  if  1  mistake  nut,  of  the  pre«ent  Mr. 
Graiiame  of  GartmOTC,  ventured  to  decline  compliance.  Rob 
Roy  instantly  swept  bis  land  of  all  he  could  drive  away,  and 
among  (be  spoil  was  a  bull  of  the  old  Scottish  wild  breed, 
whose  ferocity  occasioned  great  plague  to  the  Ketterans.  "But 
ere  we  had  reached  the  Row  of  Dennan,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  a  child  might  have  scratched  his  eais."^  The  circumstance 
is  a  minute  one,  but  it  paints  the  times  when  the  poor  beeve 
was  compelled 

*'  To  hoof  it  o*er  as  many  weary  miles, 
With  goading  pikenicn  hollowing  at  his  heels, 
As  e'er  the  bravest  antler  of  the  woods." 

Ethwald. 


Note  2  V. 


That  huge  cliff t  tohoeo  ample  verge 

7>adition  eaiU  the  Uero'»  Targe.— P.  211. 

There  is  a  rock  so  named  in  the  Forest  of  Glenfinlaa,  by 
which  a  tumultuary  cataract  takes  its  counie.  This  wild  place 
is  said  in  former  times  to  have  a/forded  refuge  to  an  outlaw, 
who  was  supplied  with  provisions  by  a  woman,  who  lowered 
them  down  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  above.  His  water 
he  procured  for  himself,  by  letting  down  a  flagon  tied  to  a 
string,  into  the  black  pool  beneath  the  fall. 


Note  2  "W. 


Raven  ' 

Thatf  watching  while  the  deer  it  broka, 

His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  1 — P.  Sll. 

Broke — Quartered. — Every  thing  belonging  to  the  chase  was 
matter  of  solemnity  among  our  ancestors ;  but  nothing  was 
more  so  than  the  mode  of  cutting  up,  or,  as  it  was  technically 
tilled,  brraking,  the  slaughtered  stag.  The  forester  had  his 
allotted  portion  ;  the  hounds  had  a  certain  allowance ;  and,  to 
make  the  division  as  general  as  poesible,  the  very  birds  had 
their  share  also.  "  There  is  a  little  gristle,'*  sa)'8  Tnrberville, 
**  which  is  upon  the  spoone  of  the  brisket,  which  we  call  the 
raven's  bone ;  and  I  have  seen  in  some  places  a  raven  so  wont 
and  aocnatomed  to  it,  that  the  would  never  fail  to  croak  and 
cry  for  it  a««  the  time  yoa  were  in  breoking  up  pf  the  deer, 
and  woald  not  depart  tUl  aha  had  it."    In  the  very  anoient 

1  This  aaeedots  was,  in  fonner  sditlonj,  lnaeearat«ly  aseribsd  to  Georfs 
Umofngor  of  Olsagyle,  called  OA/tmc  Dhu^  or  Blsek-knss,  a  leUtisn  «f 


metrical  romance  of  8ir  Tristrem,  that  peerleaa  knight,  who  ii 
said  to  have  been  the  very  deviser  of  all  rules  of  chase,  did 
not  onut  the  ceremony  : — 

**  The  rauen  he  yane  his  yiftee 
Sat  on  the  fonrched  tre." 

Sir  Trtstrtm. 

The  raven  might  also  challenge  his  rights  by  the  Bodt  «f  Bl 
Albans ;  for  thus  says  Dame  Juliana  Bemeis : — 


Slitteth  anon 


The  bely  to  the  side,  from  the  corbyn  bone ; 
That  is  oorbyn's  fee,  at  the  death  be  will  be." 

Jonson,  in  "  The  Sad  Shephcfd/'  gives  a  bmhv  poetical  as* 
oonnt  of  tiie  same  ceraoiony : 

"  Marian. — He  that  nndoes  him, 

Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone,  upon  the  spoon 

Of  which  a  little  gristle  growa — yon  call  it — 

Robin  Hood. — The  raven's  bone. 

Marian. — Now  o'er  head  sat  a  raven 
On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown,  great  bird,  and  hoane, 
Who,  all  Uie  while  the  deer  was  breaking  up, 
So  croak 'd  and  cried  for't,  as  all  the  huntsmen. 
Especially  old  Soathlock,  thought  it  ominona." 


Note  2  X. 


Which  spills  the  foremost  f Neman's  life. 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife.-^?.  SIS. 

Though  this  be  in  the  text  described  as  a  response  of  the 
Taghairm,  or  Oracle  of  the  Hide,  it  was  of  iuelf  an  angury 
frequently  attended  to.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  often  an- 
ticipated in  the  imagination  of  the  combatants,  by  observing 
which  party  first  shed  blood.  It  is  said  that  tlie  Higblanden 
under  Montrose  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  this  notioa,  thai 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Tippermoor,  they  mordeied  a 
defenceless  herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  mefdy 
to  secure  an  advantage  of  ao  mnoh  MHisequenee  to  tfacir 
party. 


Note  2  Y. 

Mice  Brand.—?.  813. 

This  little  fairy  tale  is  founded  upon  a  veiy  cniioas  Dani^ 
ballad,  which  occurs  in  the  Ktempe  Viser^  a  collection  ol 
heroic  songs,  first  pnblished  in  1591,  and  reprinted  in  1695, 
inscribed  by  Anders  Sofrensen,  the  collector  and  editor,  to 
Sophia,  Queen  of  Denmark.  I  have  been  favored  with  a 
literal  traiiHlation  of  the  original,  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Robert  Jamieson,  whose  deep  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  an- 
tiquities will,  1  ho|»e,  one  day  be  displayed  in  illustration  of 
the  histor}'  of  Scottish  Ballad  and  Song,  for  which  no  man 
IKMsesses  mora  ample  materials.  The  story  will  remind  the 
readers  of  the  Bonier  Minstrelsy  of  the  tale  of  Young  Tan>* 
lane.  But  this  is  only  a  soHlary  and  not  very  marked  instance 
of  coincidence,  whereas  several  of  the  other  ballads  in  the 
same  collection  find  exact  counterparts  in  the  K^mps  Visrr. 
Which  may  have  been  the  originals,  will  be  a  qucetion  for 
future  antiquaries.  Mr.  Jamieson.  to  secnra  the  power  of 
literal  translation,  has  adopted  the  old  Scottish  idiom,  which 
approaches  so  near  to  that  of  the  Danish,  as  klmost  to  give 
woid  for  word,  as  well  as  line  for  line,  and  indeed  In  many 
verses  the  orthography  alone  Is  altered.  Aa  Westsr  Haf^ 
mentioned  in  the  firat  stanzas  of  the  ballaJ,  neana  the  Weal 
Sea,  in  opposition  to  the  Baltic,  or  East  Sea,  Mr.  Janieco* 


Rob  Roy,  bat,  ss  I  havs  been  assursd,  not  addletsd  to  his 
sessss.— JVofs  W  Tktrd  Sdmoiu 
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meKiMi  to  be  of  opinioo,  that  the  weiw  of  the  diwnehantinent 

b  laid  in  one  of  Uie  Orkney,  or  Uebrido  lalawli.    To  each 
Tme  in  the  original  i»  addtfd  a  harden,  having  a  kind  of  mean- 
•of  oi  iu  own,  bnt  not  applicable,  at  leact  not  anifomily  ai^ 
plkrtble.  lo  the  senie  of  the  atanu  to  which  it  i«  subjoined : 
'Vn  is  Tcrj  common  both  in  Daniwh  and  Scottish  wng. 

They  nighed  near  the  husband's  hoose ; 
Sae  lang  tiieir  tails  did  hing. 

9. 

The  hound  he  yowls  i'  the  yanl, 

The  henl  toobi  in  his  horn  ; 
The  eani  ecruighs,  and  the  cock  craws, 

As  the  Imsbande  has  gi'en  him  his  com. 

THE  ELFIN  GRAY. 

10. 

tiAinUlTXO  FROM  THB  DAinsn  KXMPV  VISBK,  p.  143, 
▲Hl>  riRBT  PUBUSUXD  IN  loOL 

The  Elfen  were  five  score  and  seven, 

Sae  la  idly  and  sae  grirn  ; 
And  they  tlie  husbande's  guests  maun  be, 

To  eat  and  drink  wi'  him. 

11. 

The  husbande,  ont  0'  ViHeoshaw, 
At  his  winnock  the  Elves  can  see: 

**  Help  me,  now,  Jeso,  Mary's  son ; 
Thir  Elves  they  mint  at  me  1" 

Der  liggtr  en  eWtf  i  Vester  Uaf, 
Der  mgUr  ex  h^nde  at  ^f£«  •' 
Hand  f  over  did  baade  ho/r  ejr  kund; 

Of  OffUr  der  0m  vinteren  at  liff«. 
(Dl  TILDS  DIVB  0«  DIURBNB  tTDI  SKOPVBH.) 

1. 

Thoe  Uggi  a  wold  in  Weeter  Haf, 
Thcie  a  husbande  means  to  bigg, 

And  thither  he  carries  baith  hawk  and  honnd, 
Theie  mmuag  the  winter  to  ligf . 

{The  wiid  deer  mtd  dot  V  tAe  thaw  out,) 

9. 

12. 

In  CTery  nook  a  cross  he  cooit. 
In  lii»  chill tncr  maist  ava  ; 

The  El  fen  a'  were  fley'd  thereat. 
And  flew  to  tJte  wild-wood  shaw. 

He  taks  wi*  him  baith  bonnd  and  cook, 
The  lanfcr  he  means  to  staf , 

The  wild  deer  in  the  shaws  that  an 
May  sairly  rue  tlie  day. 

(The  wUd  deer,  4c.) 

13. 

And  some  flew  east,  and  some  flew  wcet. 
And  Home  to  Uie  norwart  flew  ; 

And  some  they  flew  to  the  deep  dale  dowi^ 
There  still  they  are,  I  tiuw.> 

3. 
He's  hew'd  the  beech,  and  he's  fell'd  the  aik, 

Sae  has  he  the  poplar  gray  ; 
And  grim  in  mood  wa«  the  grewsome  elf. 

That  be  sae  bald  lie  ma/. 

14. 

It  was  then  the  weimi  Elf, 

In  at  tlie  door  braids  be ; 
Agast  was  the  hu«ban(le,  for  tiAt  Elf 

For  cross  oor  sign  wad  flee. 

4. 

He  hew'd  him  kipples,  he  hew'd  him  hawks, 

Wi*  mickle  moil  and  haote. 
Syne  speer'd  the  Elf  i'  the  knock  that  bade, 
Wha's  hacking  here  sae  fasti" 

15. 
The  huswife  she  was  a  canny  wife. 

She  set  tlie  Elf  at  the  board  ; 
Sbe  set  before  him  baith  ale  and  meat. 

Wi'  mony  a  weel-waled  word. 

5. 

W. 

Byne  nf^  and  spak  the  weiest  Elf, 
Ciean'd  as  an  inunert  sma : 

"  It's  here  u  come  a  Chrisiian  man  ;— 
I'U  fley  him  or  he  ga." 

"  Hear  thou,  Gudem.^n  0'  Villenahaw, 

What  now  I  say  to  thee ; 
Wha  bade  thee  bigg  within  oor  bonnda. 

Without  tiie  leave  0'  me  1 

6. 

It's  op  syne  started  the  finten  Elf, 
And  glower  d  aboot  sae  grim : 
■     "  It's  we'll  awa'  to  the  hasbande's  hoase, 
And  hald  a  ooart  on  him. 

17. 

'*  Bnt,  an'  thou  iu  our  bounds  will  bigg 

And  bide,  as  well  may  be, 
Then  tiiou  thy  dearest  huswife  naan 

To  me  for  a  lemman  gie." 

7. 

'  Here  hews  he  down  baith  skngg  and  ihaw, 
And  works  as  skaith  and  scorn : 

His  huswife  he  sail  gie  to  me ; — 
They's  rue  the  day  they  were  bom  1" 

18. 

Up  spak  the  luckless  husbande  then, 
As  God  the  grace  him  gae ; 

"  Eline  she  is  to  me  sae  dear. 
Her  thou  may  nae-f  ats  bae." 

a 

The  EUen  a'  i*  the  knock  that  were, 
Gaed  dancing  in  a  string ; 

19. 

Tin  the  Elf  he  answer'd  as  he  ooBtb : 
*'  Let  but  my  hoawife  be, 

•* Hradeo  hand  ciftr  1  gaaidse'. 

BiontontDdki sit  horn; 
OEnMD  ikrigOT,  of  baiMB  fsler, 

tern  boadM  hafttt  ctfNt  dtkon." 

^  Inthe  DatdMh :-' 

"  Sooiiii*  (Mjft  oMM-,  Of  mmeA  Jilji  isHss 

NoRl*  flOyv  ned  1  dyton*  dslk, 
Jsf  troer  ds  st*  esr  sedan.** 

1 
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And  tak  whata'aTf  o*  gnA»  or  fsov 
b  mine,  «wa  wi'  thee." — 

90. 

**  Then  I'll  thy  Eline  Uk  and  thee, 

Aneath  my  feet  to  tread ; 
And  hide  thy  goad  and  white  monie 

Aneath  my  d walling  stead." 

91. 

The  haibande  and  his  honeehold  a' 

In  lary  r^e  thejr  join : 
'*  Far  bcttet  that  the  be  now  forfaim. 

Nor  that  we  a'  flhoold  tyne." 

99. 

Up,  will  of  rede,  the  hnsbande  stood, 

Wi'  heart  fu'  sad  and  sair  ; 
And  he  haji  gien  his  has  wife  EUjm 

Wi'  the  young  Elfe  to  fare. 

23. 

Then  biy th  grew  he,  and  sprang  ahoot : 

He  took  her  in  his  arm  : 
The  rud  it  left  her  comely  cheek, 

Her  heart  was  clem'd  wi'  harm. 

94. 

A  waefa'  woman  then  she  was  ana, 
And  ilie  moody  tean  loot  fa' : 

**  God  raw  on  me,  nnseely  wife. 
How  hard  a  weird  I  fa'  I 

95. 

*'  My  fay  I  plight  to  the  fairest  wi^t 
That  man  on  mold  mat  see  ; — 

Mann  I  now  mell  wi'  a  laidly  El, 
His  light  lemman  to  be  I" 

98. 

He  minted  ance — ho  minted  twioa, 
Wiie  wax'd  her  heart  that  syth  : 

Byne  tiie  laidliesi  fiend  he  grew  that  e'er 
To  mortal  ee  did  kyth. 

97. 

When  he  the  thirden  time  oaa  rahit 

To  Mary*!  son  she  pray'd, 
And  the  laidly  Elf  was  clean  awa. 

And  a  fair  knight  in  his  stead. 

98. 

This  fell  nnder  a  linden  green, 
That  again  his  shape  he  found, 

O'  wae  and  care  was  the  word  nao  mair, 
A'  were  sae  glad  that  stonnd. 

99. 

"  O  dearest  Eline,  hear  thou  this. 

And  ihon  my  wife  sail  be, 
And  a'  the  gond  in  merry  England 

Sae  freely  FU  gi'e  thee ! 

30. 

**  Whan  I  was  but  a  little  wee  bairn. 

My  mitlier  died  me  fra ; 
My  Btepmither  sent  me  awa'  fra  her ; 

I  tum'd  tin  an  Elfin  Oray, 

31. 

*  To  thy  hnsbande  I  a  gift  will  gle, 
Wi'  roickle  state  and  gear. 


Aa  nanda  for  EUno  his  hnawilo  ;— 
Thoa's  be  my  heaitb  dear." 

38. 

"  Thon  nobil  knyght,  we  thank  now  God 
That  has  freed  as  frae  skaith ; 

Sae  wed  thou  thee  a  maiden  free. 
And  joy  attend  ye  baith  ! 

33. 

"  Bin*  [  to  thee  nae  maik  can  bo 

My  dochter  may  be  thine ; 
And  thy  gad  will  right  to  fulfill, 

Lat  this  be  oor  prapiaa." — 

34. 

"  1  thank  thee,  Eline,  thon  wise  womaa; 

My  praiM  iliy  worth  sail  ha'e  ; 
And  thy  love  gin  I  fail  to  wia. 

Thou  here  at  hame  sail  slay." 

35. 

• 

The  hnsbande  biggit  now  on  his  da. 
And  nae  ane  wrought  bin  wiang ; 

His  dochter  wore  crown  in  Engoland, 
And  happy  lived  and  lai^. 


36. 

Now  Eline,  the  husbande's  hoawife, 
Cour'd  a*  her  grief  and  harms ; 

She's  mither  to  a  noble  queen 
That  sleeps  in  a  kingis  arms. 


GLOfiSART. 

St.  1.  ITeZd,  a  wood  ;  woody  fastaesa. 

Husbandsn  fnim  the  Dan.  Aea,  with,  and  Aeiufs,  s 
villain,  or  bondsman,  who  was  a  caltivator  of  tlie 
ground,  and  could  not  quit  the  eetale  to  which  he 
was  attached,  witbont  the  permission  of  his  lonL 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  old  Scotush 
records,  in  the  Scottish  **  Bnrghe  Laws."  trans- 
lated from  tlie  Reg.  MajeH,  (Aueliinleck  MS.  in 
the  Adv.  Lib.),  it  is  osed  indisariminaioly  with  ths 
Dan.  and  Swed.  hon40, 

Biggt  build. 

Lifgf  lie. 

D<u9t  doea. 
9.  Shaw,  wood. 

SatWy,  sorely. 

3.  Jlik,  oak. 
Ornctom$t  terrible. 
BtUd,  bold. 

4.  KippltM  (conplos),  beams  joined  at  the  top,  for  n.^ 

porting  a  roof,  in  building. 
Bawka^  balks ;  crosa-beama. 
Jlfot/,  laborioiu  industry. 
Speer^d,  asked. 
Knocks  hillock. 

5.  Weieaty  smallest. 

Oaan'd.  shrunk,  diminished ;  from  the  Gaelie,  crMHi, 
very  small. 

Jmmertt  emmet ;  ant. 

Ckriatiant  naed  in  the  Danish  ballade,  &G.  in  eooti*' 
distinction  to  lUmaniae,  as  it  is  in  England  in  eoi^ 
trmdistinction  to  kruU  ;  in  which  eense,  a  peno«  of 
the  lower  class  in  England,  would  oall  a  Jam  or  a 
TVrJfc  a  CkrUtiufu 

Ftejf^  frighten. 

6.  0/ev«r'd,  stared. 
Hold,  hold. 

7.  Skwgg^  ahada 
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Skaitk^  ham. 

8.  JiTtffhed.  nppnMched. 

9.  Ytnefs,  howb. 

Toots.— In  ths  Dan.  tttie  h  applied  both  to  tha 

kowlinf  of  a  dof ,  and  the  aoand  of  a  hom. 
ScraighM^  •ereaint. 

10.  JMdly,  loathly  ;  diiigiiutiiiglj  iy<y. 
Orim,  fieree. 

11.  Winnock,  window. 
JlfiiiX,  aim  aL 

ISl  Ceott,  eulL 

Ckalmer,  ebambor 
Moist,  hmmL 
jf  pa,  of  ail. 

13.  JiTorwart,  northward. 
7Vo»,  beKe««. 

14.  Brtndt^  strides  quickly  forwaid. 

Wad.  would. 

15.  C^xy.  adroit. 
Jlo*if,  many. 
Wttl-waledf  weO  ohoaen. 

17.  An.  if. 
Bide,  abide. 
Lrmman,  niatreai. 

18.  Xae-gat*^  nowise. 

19.  Coutk^  coald.  knew  how  to. 
Lat  be,  let  alone. 

Omde,  goods ;  property. 

50.  Auemth,  beneath. 
DwaUiag-'tteadf  dwdlin^plaoa 

51.  Sary,  vorrowfal. 

Redf,  coansel ;  consnltation. 

F»rfaim,  forlorn  ;  lont;  £one. 

Tfu€,  (verb,  neat.)  be  lost ;  perish. 
29L  tVili  of  rede,  bewildered  in  thought ;  In  the  Danbh 
original  ** viidraadage ;**  Lat.  "loops  consilii ;" 
Gr.  Svopuv.  This  expression  is  left  among  the  d«- 
nderata  in  the  Glossary  to  Ritaon's  Romances, 
and  has  nerer  been  explained.  It  is  obsolete  in  the 
Danish  aa  well  as  in  EInglish. 

Ars,  go. 
23.  Rwd^  red  of  th«  cheek. 

C&m'd,  in  the  Danish,  ktemt ;  (which  In  the  north 
of  England  is  sdll  in  use,  as  the  word  starved  is 
with  OS ;)  brought  to  a  dying  state.  It  is  used  by 
oar  old  oomedians. 

Harm,  grief;  as  in  the  original,  and  in  the  old  Teu- 
tonic, English,  and  Scottish  poetry. 
K  Waefu\  woefal. 

Jtwtdy^  strongly  and  wilfnlly  passionate. 

Rew,  take  raih ;  pity. 

Vnsseif,  unhappy ;  nnbleat. 

Weird,  fate. 

fk,  (Ist.  Dan.  and  Bwed.)  take ;  get ;  aeqniro ;  pro- 
cure ;  have  for  my  lot. — This  Gothic  verb  answers, 
in  its  direct  and  secondary  significations,  exactly  to 
the  Latin  eapio  ;  and  Allan  Ramsay  was  right  in 
his  definition  of  it.  It  is  quite  a  diiTerent  word  from 
fa*,  an  abbreviation  of  *faU,  or  befall ;  and  is  tiie 
principal  root  in  rAJfoxM,  tofangf  take,  or  lay  hold 
of. 
t5i  Fof,  faith. 

Mold,  mould ;  eaith. 

Jifa<,  mote;  might. 

Jifavii,  most. 

Melt,  mix. 

Elr  an  elf.    This  tenn,  in  the  Welch,  dgnlfiea  what 

k*a  tm  itself  the  power  of  molian  ;  a  moving  priw 

1  *  XlwAst  a*.**— The  oriirlaal  npmrioB  has  been  prcMrrsd  hsre  sod  s1m> 
htrSBM  no  tflh«r  eoold  b«  fodad  to  rapply  its  piscs.    Tbsra  is  J  ost  ss 
Ksasf  m  ii  in  th«  tiaiuUtUMi  as  in  tlM  orifbisl ;  bat  itisaataodard 
ballad  nbias* ;  sad  aa  aaeh.  Jl  is  honad.  it  wfll  ba  allotrad  to 
33 
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eiplo  ;  an  intdligenes ;  a  spirit ;  an  angel,    la  the 
Hebrew  it  bean  the  same  import. 
Minted,  attempted ;  meant ;  siiowed  a  miitd,  or  in- 
tention to.    The  original  is  — 

**  Hand  mindte  hende  font — og  anden  gang  ;— 
Hun  giordia  i  hiortet  aa  vee : 
End  blef  hand  den  lediste  deif-vel 
Mand  konde  med  Ayen  aee. 
Der  hand  vilde  winds  den  tredie  gang/'  flfco 
Syth,  tide  ;  time. 
JTyCA,  appear. 

9B.  Stoundf  hour ;  time ;  moment. 

SO.  Merry  (old  Tent,  were),  famoua ;  renowned ;  an- 
swering, in  ita  etymological  meaning,  exactly  to  the 
Latin  waetus.  Hence  merry-mea,  as  the  addrem  of 
a  chief  to  hia  foUowen ;  meaning,  not  men  of  mirth, 
but  of  renown.  The  term  ia  found  in  its  original 
sense  in  the  Gael,  mara,  and  the  Welsh  tnator,  great ; 
and  in  the  oldest  Tent.  Romancea,  mar,  wer,  and 
were,  have  aometimea  the  aame  signification. 

SV.  Mends,  amenda ;  recompense. 

33.  Maik,  match  ;  peer ;  equal. 
Propine,  pledge;  gift. 

35.  6e,  an  island  of  the  second  magnitude ;  an  island  of 
ihte  first  magnitude  being  called  a  land,  and  oo*  of 
the  tkird  magnitude  a  Kolw. 

30.  Cour^d,  recover'd. 


THE  GHAIST'S  WARNING. 

TRAMaLATKD  FROM  THK  DANISH  KCMPK  VISKR,    p.  /9l 

Bf  the  permission  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  this  ballad  is  added 
from  the  same  curious  Collection.  It  contains  $omo 
passages  of  great  pathos. 


Svend  Dyring  hand  rider  oig  op  undor  oi, 

{Vari  jeg  solver  ung) 
Derfmste  hand  sig  saa  vsn  en  mdi, 

(Mig  lyeter  ndi  lunden  at  ridi,)  ^. 


Child  Dyring  has  ridden  him  op  onder  flo,i 

(JJnd  O  gin  I  were  young  !) 
There  wedded  he  him  aae  fair*  a  may. 

{T  the  greenwood  it  lists  ms  to  ride.) 

Thegither  they  Uved  for  seven  lang  year, 

(And  O,  ^.) 
And  they  seven  bairns  haa  gotten  in  fera 

(/'  the  greenwood,  ^c.) 

8ae  Death's  come  there  intiS  that  stead, 
And  that  winsome  lily  flower  Is  dead. 

That  swain  he  has  ridden  him  up  under  de, 
And  syne  he  has  married  anither  may. 

He's  married  a  may,  and  he's  fessen  her  hamo ; 
But  she  was  a  grim  and  a  laidly  dame. 

When  into  the  oastell  coort  drave  she, 

The  seven  bairns  stood  wi'  the  tear  in  their  oe 

The  bairns  they  stood  wi'  dule  and  doubt ;  • 
She  up  wi'  her  foot,  and  ahe  klck'd  them  out 


t  *■  Fair.*'— Tba  Dan.  and  Sw«d.  twn,  von,  or  mwm,  and  tha  Oall 
Id  tha  oblique  easaa   bhin  (vdn),  b  the  origia  of  the  Seettlah 
whieh  has  ao  maeh  poasUd  aU  tha  atymolofisU. 
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Nor  ale  nor  mead  to  th«  bftiraiei  the  g«Te : 

"  1  left  ahind  me  braw  bowslen  blaa ; 

"  But  honger  and  hate  I'rae  me  ye'a  have.*' 

My  baimies  an  liggin'  i'  the  ban  stiaa. 

She  took  Traa  them  the  bowater  bl*e. 

"  I  left  ye  sae  mony  a  groff  wax  light ; 

And  Mid,  "  Ye  lall  iigg  i'  the  bare  atiae  1" 

My  baimies  ligg  i'  the  mirk  a'  night. 

She  took  frae  them  the  grofTwaz  light: 

'*  Gm  aft  f  oome  back  to  visit  thee. 

day»,  <*  Now  ye  lall  ligg  i'  the  mirk  a'  night  I** 

Wae,  dowy,  and  weary  thy  lock  ahall  be.*' 

'Twaa  lang  i'  the  night,  and  the  baimiea  grat : 

Up  spak  little  Kintbi  in  bed  that  lay : 

Their  mither  the  nnder  the  mooli  heard  that ; 

••  To  thy  baimies  I'll  do  tha  best  I  may." 

That  heard  the  wife  nnder  the  eard  that  lay : 

Aye  when  they  heard  the  dog  niir  and  bell, 

"  For  MWth  mann  I  u>  my  baimiea  gae  I" 

Sae  ga'e  they  the  baimiea  bread  and  ale. 

That  wife  can  aland  sp  at  onr  Lonl*a  knaa. 

Aye  whan  the  dog  did  wow,  in  haala 

And  **  May  1  gang  and  my  baimiea  aael" 

They  cross'd  and  sain'd  themaells  frae  tha  ghaisL 

She  prigged  sae  aair,  and  ahe  priggao  mm  lang. 

Aye  whan  the  little  dog  yowl'd,  with  fear 

That  be  at  the  laat  ga'e  her  leave  to  gang. 

{^Hd  O  fin  I  were  yonmg  /) 

They  shook  at  the  thonght  the  dead  was  near. 

**  And  thon  lall  oome  back  when  the  ooek  doea  craw, 

(/*  tkr  greenwood  it  lists  wu  to  ride.^ 

Fa  thoo  naa  langer  aall  bide  awa." 

or, 

(Atr  mn-ds  sae  mony  a  hsart  tkett  ehear  \ 

Wi'  her  banes  sae  atark  a  bowt  she  gae ; 

Bbo'a  liven  baith  wa'  and  marUa  gnjA 

GLOSSARY. 

Whaa  near  to  the  dwalling  ahe  can  gang, 

St.  1.  Mof,  maid. 

The  doge  thej  wow'd  till  the  lift  it  rang. 

Lists,  pleasea. 

8.  Stsad,  place. 

When  aha  oame  till  the  oaatell  jatt. 

3.  Bairns f  children. 

Her  eldeat  dochter  atood  thereat. 

Infers^  together. 

Winsome,  engaging ;  giving  joy,  (old  Teat) 

"  Why  stand  ye  here,  dear  dochter  mine  f 

4.  Syne,  then. 

How  are  sma'  brithers  and  sisten  thine  t"— 

5.  Fusen,  fetched ;  brovht 

6.  Drove,  drove. 

"  For  sooth  ye're  a  woman  baith  fair  and  fine ; 

Bat  ye  an  nae  dear  mither  of  mine." — 

Dout,  fear. 

8.  Bowster,  bolster ;  cnshioa ;  bed. 

*<  Oeh  1  how  ahonld  I  be  fine  or  fair  1 

Btae,  blae. 

My  cheek  it  is  pale,  and  the  gronad's  osj  lair.'*— 

Slrae,  straw. 

10.  Oroff,  great ;  large  in  gli* 

"  My  mither  was  white,  wi'  cheek  sae  red ; 

Mark,  mirk  ;  dark. 

But  thoa  art  wan,  and  liker  ane  dead." — 

11.  I^ng  V  the  night,  lata. 

Orat,  wept. 

"  Och  !  how  shonld  I  be  white  and  red. 

Moots,  monld ;  earth. 

Sae  lang  as  I've  been  canld  and  dead  ?" 

19.  Eard,  earth. 

Oae,  go. 

When  she  cam  till  the  chalmer  in. 

14.  Prigged,  entreated  eanieatly  and  peneveiingly. 

Down  the  baima'  cheeks  the  taais  did  rin. 

Cfang,  go. 

15.  Craw,  crow 

She  boskit  the  tane,  and  she  brosh'd  it  then ; 

16.  Banes,  bones. 

She  kem'd  and  plaited  the  tither's  hair. 

Starkf  strong. 

Bowt,  bolt ;  elastie  spring,  Uka  that,  of  a  kit  or  a 

The  thirden  she  doodl'd  upon  her  knea. 

reiD  from  a  bow. 

And  the  fonrthen  she  dichted  sae  cannilie. 

Riven,  spilt  asunder. 

FTa',  wall. 

She's  ta'en  the  fifUien  upon  her  lap, 

17.  fVow'd,  howled. 

And  sweetly  sookled  it  at  her  pap. 

Lift,  sky,  firmamsDt;  air. 

18.  YeU,  gate. 

Tfll  her  eldest  dochter  ayna  said  rfia, 

19.  Sma\  small. 

**  Ye  bid  Child  Dyxing  come  hers  to  ma." 

99.  Z*tr«,  eomplexioa. 

93.  CoXtf ,  cold. 

Whaa  ha  cam  tOl  the  ohalmer  in, 

94.  TiU,UK 

Wr  angry  mood  she  said  to  him : 

Rin,  ran. 

9S.  Bnskitf  diassed. 

'*  I  left  yon  ronth  o'  aie  and  bread : 

Kom*d,  combed. 

My  baimies  qnail  for  hunger  and  need. 

TitkoTj  the  othsr. 

1  n*  erifiaai  qfAiM  and  the  Jblb»»ing  Harixa  U  Mryjbit. 

uvT  hnn  glk  ingsBBsn  dsa  by. 

**  Hob  ikM  op  mnh  modif*  been, 

DthumUdetwUeaah^tetg.** 

Osrievsned*  bmw  «k  gnmwmrmanHtm. 
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9S.  Rvutkt  plenty. 

Qaat7,  are  qaelled ;  des. 
AVrtf,  want. 
A.  Mind,  behind. 

Br  aw,  brave  ;  fine. 
^1.  Dairy,  mrrowrnl. 
2EI  AYrr,  inarl. 

BeU,  bark. 
34.  Sainedt  blcatied ;  literally,  aigned  with  the  gign  of 
ihr  croM.    Before  the  introdnction  of  Christianity, 
Runes  were  need  in  gaining,  aa  a  «p«U  afainet  the 
power  of  enchantment  and  evil  genii. 
OJUi«l,  ghoet. 


Notes  Z. 


■the  moody  Elfin  King.^T.  314. 


In  a  loof  diiHertation  upon  the  Fairy  SopenstitioRi,  pnbtiah- 
•d  ia  the  Minstrelsr  of  tlie  Scottieh  Border,  the  most  valnable 
part  of  which  was  lappUed  by  my  learned  and  indefatigable 
fnend.  Dr.  John  Leyden,  most  of  the  circnmstancea  are  collect- 
ed «-hif  h  can  throw  light  upon  the  popnlar  belief  which  even 
yet  prevaib  reapecUng  them  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Grahame,  an- 
titor  of  an  entertaining  work  npon  the  Scenery  of  the  Perth- 
ifatre  Higblandi,  already  freqnently  quoted,  haa  recorded,  with 
gieet  arcnraey,  the  peculiar  tenetJi  held  by  the  Highlanden  on 
xhit  topic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Katrine.  The  learned  author 
ta  iaHined  to  deduce  the  whole  mythologf  from  the  Dmidical 
syitfla,— Ml  opinion  to  which  there  are  many  objectiona, 

"The  Dseine  Ski*,  or  Men  of  Peace  of  the  Highlanden, 
ihoQgh  not  abnolutely  malevolent,  are  believed  to  be  a  peevish, 
raining  race  of  beinga,  who,  poitsessing  themselves  but  a  scanty 
portion  of  happiness,  are  supposed  to  envy  mankind  their  more 
ceapleie  and  substantial  enjoyments.  They  are  supfMsed  to 
rojoj  in  their  subtprraneona  recetwea  a  sort  of  shadowy  happi- 
Bcw. — a  tinsel  grandeur;  which,  however,  they  would  willing- 
!v  Fxrhange  for  the  more  solid  joys  of  mortality. 

*'  They  are  believed  to  inhabit  eeruiin  round  gnusy  eminen- 
tta,  where  they  celebrate  their  nocturnal  festivities  by  the  light 
ef  the  moon.  About  a  mile  beyond  the  source  of  the  Forth 
abore  Loehcon,  tJiere  is  a  place  called  Coirohi'an,  or  the  Cove 
af  the  Men  of  Peace,  which  is  itill  supposed  to  be  a  favorite 
place  of  tbeir  residence.  In  the  neighborhood  are  to  be  seen 
aianv  round  oonieal  eminences  ;  particularly  one,  near  the  head 
sf  the  lake,  by  the  skirts  of  which  many  are  still  afraid  to  pass 
afbrr  vnmiet.  It  is  believed,  that  if,  on  Hallow-eve,  any  penon, 
tlooe,  goes  round  one  of  these  hills  nine  times,  towards  the  left 
aawi  (sinigtrortum)  a  door  shall  open,  by  which  he  will  be 
tizBiUfi  into  their  subterraneous  abodes.  Many,  it  is  said,  of 
•ortal  nee,  have  been  entertained  in  their  secret  recesses. 
IVre  they  have  been  received  into  the  moat  splendid  apart- 
ment*, and  regaled  with  the  most  sumptuous  banquets,  and 
AeUetons  wine*.  Their  females  surpass  the  daughters  of  men 
a  beauty.  The  teeminglf  happy  inhabiunu  pass  their  time 
a  festivity,  and  in  dancing  to  notes  of  the  soflest  muric.  But 
labappy  b  the  mortal  who  joins  in  their  joys,  or  ventures  to 
lartake  of  their  dainties.  By  thia  indulgence,  he  forfeits  for- 
frer  the  society  of  men,  and  is  bound  down  irrevocably  to  the 
iuditioa  of  Ski'ieh,  or  Man  of  Peace. 

**  A  woman,  as  is  reported  n  the  Highland  tradition,  was 
asaveyed,  in  days  of  yore.  Into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Men 
•f  Peace.  There  she  was  recognised  by  one  who  had  formerly 
keca  an  ordinary  mortal,  but  who  had.  by  some  fatality,  be> 
csmm  asMKiated  with  the  Shi'ichs.  This  acquaintance,  still 
■tainin^  some  portion  of  human  benevolence,  warned  her  of 
kr  danger,  and  counselled  her,  as  she  valued  her  liberty,  to 
abiain  firom  eating  and  drinking  with  them  far  a  certain  space 
tt  tee.     Bbe  complied  with  the  counsel  of  her  friend ;  and 

was  elapaed,  abe  found  hermlf  again 


npon  earth,  restored  to  the  society  of  mortals.  It  Is  added, 
that  when  she  examined  the  viands  which  had  been  presented 
to  her,  and  which  had  appeared  so  tempting  to  the  eye,  they 
were  found,  now  that  the  enchantment  was  removed,  to  oo»* 
sist  only  of  the  refuse  of  the  earth."— P.  107-111. 


Note  8  A. 


Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak. 

Our  moonligkt  circle*  s  screen  7 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer^ 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  7— F.  S14. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  fairies,  if  not  positively 
malevolent,  are  capricious,  and  easily  offended.  They  are,  like 
other  proprietors  of  forests,  peculiariy  jealous  of  their  rights  oi 
vert  and  venison,  as  appears  from  the  cause  of  offence  taken, 
in  the  original  Danish  ballad.  This  jealousy  was  also  an  ait>^ 
bute  of  the  northern  Duergar,  or  dwarfs ;  to  many  of  whose 
distinctions  the  fairies  seem  to  have  enoceeded,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  tlie  same  class  of  beings.  In  the  huge  metrioal  record 
of  German  Chivalry,  entitled  the  Helden-Buoh,  Sir  Hildebnnd, 
and  the  other  heroes  of  whom  it  treats,  are  engaged  in  one  of 
their  most  desperate  adventures,  from  a  rash  violation  of  the 
rose-garden  of  an  Elfin,  or  Dwarf  King. 

There  are  yet  traces  of  a  belief  in  this  wont  and  most  mali- 
dous  order  of  fairies,  among  the  Border  wilds.  Dr.  Leyden  has 
introduced  such  a  dwarf  into  his  ballad  entitled  the  Coat  of 
Keeldar,  and  has  not  forgot  his  charactertstJo  detestation  of  the 
chase. 

*<  The  third  blast  that  yonng  Keeldar  blew 
Still  stood  the  limber  fern, 
And  a  wee  man,  of  swarthy  hae, 
Upstarted  by  a  cairn. 

*'  His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  heath 
That  clothes  the  upland  fell ; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frizzly  red 
As  the  purple  heather-bell. 

*'  An  urchin  clad  In  prickles  red, 
Clung  cow'ring  to  his  arm  ; 
The  hounds  they  howl'd,  and  backward  fled 
As  struck  by  fairy  charm. 


«« ( 


Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound's  cry, 
Where  stag* hound  ne'er  should  be  f 

Why  wakes  that  horn  the  silent  mora, 
Without  the  leave  of  me  ?*— • 


"  '  Brown  dwarf,  that  o'er  the  moorland  sttaya, 
Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell  !'— 
'  The  Brown  man  of  the  Moors,  who  stays 
Beneath  the  heather-bell. 

"  *  'Tis  sweet  beneath  the  heather^eD 
To  live  in  autumn  brown  ; 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  lav*rock*s  twsll, 
Far,  far  from  tower  and  town. 

"  '  But  woe  betide  the  shrilling  hora, 
The  chase's  surly  cheer ! 
And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn. 
Whom  first  at  mora  1  hear.* " 

The  poetical  picture  here  given  of  the  Doergar  oomspomis 
exactly  with  the  following  Northumbrian  legend,  with  which 
I  was  lately  favored  by  my  learned  and  kind  frieu'l  Mr.  Stu^ 
tees  of  Mainsforth,  who  has  bestowed  indefiitigable  labor  npon 
the  antiquities  of  the  EngUsh  Border  counties.    The  snbjeot  b 
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in  itaeir  to  ciinoiu,  that  Um  length  of  the  note  will,  1  hope,  be 
pwdoned. 

*'  1  have  only  one  record  to  oflor  of  the  appearance  of  oar 
Mofthonbrian  Duergar.  My  narratriz  is  Elizabeth  Cockbum, 
an  old  wife  of  Offerton,  in  thi<  coanty,  wHom  credit,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  will  not,  I  ho|)e,  be  much  impeached,  when  I  add, 
that  she  is,  by  her  doll  neighbon,  sappoiied  to  be  oocasionally 
inaane,  bat,  by  henelf,  to  be  at  those  times  endowed  with  a 
facolty  of  seeing  visions,  and  spectral  appearaiiuea,  which  ah  no 
the  common  ken. 

**  In  the  year  before  the  great  rebellion,  two  yonng  men  from 
Newcastle  were  sporting  on  the  high  moon  above  Elsden,  and 
after  panning  their  game  several  boon,  sat  down  to  dine  in  a 
green  glen,  near  one  of  the  mountain  stroams.  After  their  re* 
past,  the  yonnger  lad  ran  to  the  brook  for  water,  and  after  stoop* 
ing  to  drink,  was  sarprined,  on  lifling  his  head  again,  by  Uie  ap* 
pearance  of  a  brown  dwarf,  who  stoofl  on  a  crag  covered  with 
bimckena,  acrom  the  burn.  This  extraordinary  penionage  did 
not  appear  to  be  above  half  the  statnie  of  a  common  man,  bat 
was  nncommonly  stout  and  broad-built,  having  the  appcaimnce 
of  vast  strength.  His  dress  was  entiri*ly  brown,  the  color  of 
Jie  braekena,  and  his  head  covered  with  frixzled  red  hair.  His 
ooantenanoe  waa  ez{iieasive  of  tlie  most  savage  ferocity,  and 
his  eyes  glared  like  a  boll.  It  seems  be  addnaaied  the  yonng 
man  first,  threatening  him  with  his  vengeance,  for  having  tres- 
passed on  his  demesnes,  and  asking  him  if  he  knew  in  whose 
presence  he  stood  1  The  yontfa  rB|>lied,  that  he  now  sapponed 
him  to  be  the  lord  of  the  moon ;  that  he  offended  through  ig- 
norance ;  and  offered  to  bring  him  the  game  he  had  killed. 
The  dwarf  was  a  little  mollified  by  this  submimion,  but  re- 
marked, that  nothing  conld  be  more  ofTontiive  to  him  than  snch 
an  offer,  as  he  coraiidcmi  the  wild  animals  ao  his  Kubjecta,  and 
never  failed  to  avenge  their  destruction.  He  oondcflof  iidetl  fur- 
ther to  inform  him,  that  he  woii,  like  hiinxelf,  mortnl.  though 
of  yean  far  cxcetxling  tiie  lot  of  common  huinniiily  ;  and  (what 
I  should  not  have  had  an  idea  of)  that  he  ho{>ed  for  salvation. 
He  never,  he  added,  fed  on  any  thing  that  had  life,  but  lived 
in  the  summer  on  whortle-berrics,  and  in  winter  on  nuts  and  ap- 
ples, of  which  be  had  great  store  in  tlie  woo  U.  Finally,  he  iiv- 
vited  his  new  acquaintance  to  accompany  him  home  and  par- 
take his  hospitality  ;  an  offer  which  the  youth  wan  on  the  point 
of  accepting,  and  was  just  going  to  spring  across  the  brook 
(which,  if  he  had  done,  says  Elizabeth,  the  dwarf  would  cer- 
tainly have  torn  him  in  pieces),  when  h'n  foot  was  arrested  by 
the  voice  of  his  companion,  who  thought  he  had  tairied  long ; 
and  on  looking  round  again,  *  the  wee  brown  man  waa  fled.* 
The  story  adds,  that  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  slight  the  ad- 
monition, and  to  sport  over  the  moon  on  his  way  homewards ; 
but  soon  after  his  retnni,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  disorder,  and 
died  within  the  year." 


NoTsSB. 


— -  Who  Mcy  dure  en  w*ld  to  wear 
The  feiriet'  futai  grt%  7— P.  814. 

As  the  Z>aeii»«  SAi',  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore  grem  habits, 
they  wero  supposed  to  take  offence  when  any  mortals  ventured 
to  a9iame  thdr  favorite  color.  Indeed,  from  sone  reason 
which  Aaa  been,  perfaapa,  originally  a  general  snpentition, 
green  u  held  In  Scotland  to  be  nnlucky  to  particular  tribes  and 
eonntka.  The  Caithnea  men,  who  hold  this  belief,  allege  as 
a  naaon,  that  their  bands  wore  that  color  when  they  were  cnt 
off  at  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  and  for  the  saine  reason  they 
avoid  araaring  the  Ord  on  a  Monday,  being  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  their  ill-omened  amy  set  forth.  Green  b  also  die- 
liked  by  those  of  the  name  of  Ogilvy ;  bnt  more  especially  h  it 
held  fatal  to  the  whole  clan  of  Grahame.  It  is  remembered  of 
an  aged  gentleman  of  that  name,  that  when  his  horse  fell  in  a 
foc'ehaee,  he  aooonnted  for  it  at  once  by  observing,  that  tHe 
whipqoid  attaehed  to  hk  laah  was  of  this  aolncky  oolor. 


Notes  C. 

>br  Oev  vert  christened  aMii.— P.  S14. 


The  elvM  were  supposeo  greatly  to  envy  the  privflegv  mo 
quired  by  Chri»tian  initiation,  and  they  gave  to  thoee  mortak 
who  had  fallen  into  their  power  a  certain  precedenee,  fbanded 
U[)on  this  a<Ivantageoas  distinction.  Tamlane,  in  the  oU  hai- 
lad,  describes  his  own  rank  in  the  fairy  proe— ion  :— 

"  For  I  ride  on  a  milk-white  stead. 
And  aye  nearest  the  town ; 
Because  I  was  a  chriaten'd  knight. 
They  gave  me  that  renown." 

1  presume  that,  in  the  Danish  ballad  of  the  E(/tn  Oray  (see 
Appendix,  Note  3  A),  the  obstinacy  of  the  *•  Weteat  Elf,'* 
who  would  not  flee  for  cross  or  sign,  is  to  lie  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  **  christen'd  man.'* 

How  eager  the  Elves  were  to  obtain  for  their  oflspriag  the 
prero^ativcf  of  Christianity  will  be  proved  by  the  following 
story :— **  In  the  district  called  Haga,  in  Iceland,  dw^  a  no- 
bleman called  tFigward  Fonter,  who  had  an  ihtrigne  with  one 
of  the  subterranean  females.  The  elf  became  pregnant,  aad 
exacted  from  her  lover  a  firm  promise  that  he  would  fRoenre 
the  baptism  of  the  infant.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  iBOihcr 
came  to  the  chorchyaid,  on  the  wall  of  which  afae  placed  a 
golden  cup,  and  a  stole  for  the  priest,  agreeable  to  the  ca»tom 
of  making  an  offering  at  baptism.  She  then  stood  a  little  apart. 
When  the  primt  left  the  church,  he  inquired  tlie  meaning  of 
what  be  saw,  and  demanded  of  Sigward  if  he  avowed  himself 
the  father  of  the  child.  Bnt  Sigward,  ashamed  of  the  eonaec- 
tion,  denied  the  paternity.  He  was  then  interrogated  if  be  de- 
sired that  the  child  should  b«  baptized  ;  but  tiiia  ako  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  lest,  by  such  request,  he  should  admit 
himself  to  be  the  father.  On  which  the  child  waa  leA  un- 
touched and  unbajttizpd.  Whereupon  the  mother,  in  extreme 
wrath,  snatched  up  the  infant  and  the  cup,  and  retired,  leaving 
the  priestly  cope,  of  which  fragments  are  still  in  pRaervadoB. 
But  this  female  denounced  and  imposed  upon  Sigward  and  hit 
posterity,  to  the  ninth  generation,  a  singular  disease,  with  which 
many  of  his  descendants  are  affliete<I  at  this  day."  Tfaos  wrote 
Emar  Dudmond,  pastor  of  the  |iarish  of  Garpsdalo,  in  Iceland, 
a  man  profoundly  versed  in  learning,  from  whose  manoacripl  it 
was  extracted  by  the  learned  TorfKua, — Mieteria  HreifL  Kr^ 
kii,  Uafnim,  1715,  pr^atie. 


NotbSD. 


j§nd  gayly  ihinee  the  Fkirf  lend — 
Bnt  ail  i$  flisiening  eAow.— P.  Sli. 

No  fact  respecting  Fairy-land  seems  to  be  hotter 
than  the  fantastic  and  illusory  natnre  of  their  apparent  pleaame 
and  splendor.    It  has  been  already  noticed  ia  the  farmer  qa»- 
tations  from  Dr.  Orahame's  entertaining  voIudm,  and  may  be 
oonfirmed  by  the  following  Hi^land  tr»lition : — **  A  woosaa, 
whose  new-born  child  had  been  conveyed  by  them  into  their 
secret  abodes,  was  also  carried  thither  herself,  to  Mmatn,  bow- 
ever,  only  until  she  should  aackle  her  infant.    She  one  day, 
during  this  period,  obaerved  the  Shi'icha  basily  employed  in 
mixing  various  ingredients  in  a  boiling  ealdron  :  and,  as  soon  ar 
the  composition  was  prepared,  she  remarked  that  they  all 
fnlly  anointed  their  eyea  with  it,  laying  the  remainder 
for  future  use.    In  a  moment  when  they  were  all  abaem,  ahi 
also  attempted  to  anoint  her  eyea  with  the  precionB  drac,  baf 
had  time  to  apply  it  to  one  eye  only,  when  the  Daoime  Ski*  i» 
turned.    But  with  that  eye  she  was  henoefefth  enaUed  ta  aae 
every  thing  as  it  really  passed  in  their  aecrat  abodes.    Ska  aaw 
every  object,  not  as  she  hitherto  had  done,  in  deceptive  aploD- 
Jor  and  elegance,  bnt  in  its  genuine  colon  and  farm.     The 
gaady  ornaments  of  the  apaiUaant  were  redaoed  to  tha  lenlli 
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•fa  floonj  eavera.  Soon  after,  having  dMcbargvd  her  offloe. 
Dined  to  hiTT  own  home.  Still,  however,  she  re* 
tho  facalty  of  eeeing,  wit),  her  medicBted  eye,  every 
thing  that  was  done,  aaywheie  in  her  pretence,  by  the  deceit 
ti«e  ait  of  the  order.    One  day,  amidei  a  throng  of  people,  the 

lo  ofaaerve  Uw  SAi*fdk,  or  man  of  peace,  in  whow  poe- 
be  had  left  ber  child  ;  thongh  lo  every  other  eye  inviji- 
ble.  Pronplcd  by  naiemal  affection,  alie  inadvertently  accosted 
him,  and  began  to  inquire  after  the  wcli'are  of  her  child.  Tho 
man  of  p?ace,  aetoiiiihed  at  being  thne  recognized  by  one  of 
■MHtal  mc«,  demanded  how  she  had  been  enabled  to  discover 
him.  Awed  by  the  terrible  frown  of  his  countenance,  she  a^ 
knowledgcd  what  ahe  had  done.  lie  spat  in  her  eye,  and  ez- 
dagnished  it  forever."— GftAHAMR'a  SketckeSy  p.  116>118. 
It  is  vary  remarkable,  that  this  story,  translated  by  Dr.  Gr«r 
hame  from  popalar  Gaelic  tradition,  b  to  be  found  in  the  Otia 
Imperialia  of  Gervase  of  Tilbory.>  A  work  of  great  interest 
might  be  compiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction,  and  the 
nmnsmiwion  of  amilar  tales  from  sge  to  age,  and  from  country 
lo  country.  The  mythology  of  one  period  would  then  appear 
to  pam  into  tbe  romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  the 
matwegj  tala  of  the  snbiiequent  ages.  Such  an  investigation, 
vbiU  it  want  greatly  to  diminish  onr  ideas  of  the  richness  of 
.aaan  iavcntion,  would  also  sliow,  that  these  fictions,  how- 
ev«r  wild  and  childish,  posorwi  such  charms  for  the  populace, 
as  eeable  them  to  ponetrate  into  countries  unconnected  by  man- 
nan  and  hngnage,  and  having  no  apparent  intercourw  to  af- 
fted  tha  nseaos  of  transmiwion.  It  would  carry  me  far  beyond 
my  Umnds,  to  produoe  instances  of  this  commnnity  of  fable 
amoag  nations  who  never  borrowed  from  each  other  any  tiling 
fcBtnnacally  worth  learning.     Indeed,  the   wide  diffusion  of 

fictions  may  be  compared  to  the  facility  with  which 
aod  feathen  an  disperwd  abroad  by  the  wind,  while 
valuable  metals  cannot  be  transported  without  trouble  and  lar 
bor.    There  lives,  I  believe,  only  one  gentleman,  whose  unlim- 

nalntancie  with  this  subject  might  enable  him  to  do  it 

I  mean  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Douce,  of  the  British 
wbooe  usual  kindnem  will,  I  hope,  pardon  my  men- 
his  name,  while  on  a  subject  so  closely  connected  with 
iva  aad  eoriona  Msearehea. 


NonSE. 

-  I  runk  dawn  i*  a  tinfulfraf^ 
indy  *(irtx£  life  and  death,  was  snateh*d  away 
Te  tAejoflesa  Eljln  bctoer.—F.  314. 

Tbe  subjects  of  Fairy-land  were  recruited  from  the  regions 
•f  hamanity  by  a  sort  nt  crimping  system,  which  extended  to 
ad^ts  an  wall  as  to  iafaats.  Many  of  those  who  were  in  this 
wosid  aapposed  to  have  dischaiged  the  debt  of  nature,  had 
«Bly  brcome  denizens  of  the  "  Londe  of  Faery."  In  the 
heaatiral  Fairy  Romance  of  Orfec  ami  Heuroliis  (Orpheus 
SMt  Ersydtee)  in  the  Auchinlerk  MS.  is  the  following  Mriking 
snomeratioa  of  persons  thus  abstracted  from  middle  earth. 
Air.  KiiBoa  anfortanately  published  tiiis  romance  from  a  copy 


\fJ^iM 


is  sMI  mnciit  hi  tb«  mosrs  of  RtallVmlihin,  sixl  «4apt«d 
••  Ihsir  ewa  msridisa.    I  hsv*  fcpsalMlIy  heard  it  told, 
by  rvstW  who  omU  sot  rssd.    My  Isst  autbarity  was  ■ 
Cfc— Jls  — R.  jAiamos.] 


i:y-f 


IsipHid,  In  a  sfanOar  strata,  lately  eoonmioiestsd  by  s  wry 
ysoDf  lady,  is  glTW,  piincipally  baoaoss  it  ibraishes  as  oppoiw 
tag  an  iaavniow  idea  Migg«st«d  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  oos  of  his 
lo  tL«  L^dy  of  th«  Lak«  :— 


p*  A  ywBaasmo,  roamtair  oos  day  throufrb  tb«  forsat,  obwrrod  a  num- 
ber af  |>*raraB  all  dnafd  ta  in-«CD,  iaauiof  from  one  of  thuM  rotind  emi- 
wbirh  ar*  roraiiMioly  acrottnt«il  fairy  hilli.    Efwh  of  th«m  in  tue- 
natle*!  af'on  a  person  by  nam*  lo/r/rA  hia  horn,    A  en|«riioi)«d 
aaiSaaiJy  sfi'wmd ;  Xhrj  all  moanliFd,  and  talliod  ihrth  into  th«  re- 
isf^r.    Tks yeaar bOt  11^  Ali  Baba  ta  tha  Arahtaa  Nighta,  v«n- 


in  which  the  following,  and  many  other  highly  poetical 
sages,  do  not  occur :— > 

"  Then  he  gan  biholde  about  al, 
And  seighe  fol  liggeand  with  in  the  wtl 
Of  folk  that  were  thidder  y-brought. 
And  thought  dede  and  ncre  nought  • 
Some  stode  withouten  hadde  ; 
And  sum  non  armes  nade  ; 
And  some  thnrch  the  bodi  hadde  ^oundo ; 
And  some  lay  wode  y-bounde ; 
And  sum  armed  on  hon  sete ; 
And  sum  aatrangled  as  thai  ele  ; 
And  sum  war  in  water  adreynt ; 
And  sum  with  fire  al  fontchrsynt ; 
Wives  ther  lay  on  childe  bedde ; 
Sum  dede,  and  sum  awedde ; 
And  wonder  fele  ther  lay  besides, 
Right  as  thai  slepe  her  undeitides  ; 
Eche  was  thus  in  the  warl  y-noma, 
With  fairi  thidery-come.'* 


^OTE  8  F. 


Who  ever  reeked,  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  wot  trapped  or  olain  f — P.  319 

St.  John  actually  used  this  illnstmtion  when  engaged  in  con* 
fnting  the  plea  of  law  proposed  for  the  unfortunate  Ear)  Oa 
Strafibrd  :  '*  It  was  true,  we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  b» 
cause  they  are  beasu  of  chase ;  but  it  was  never  accounted 
either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock  foxes  or  wolves  on  the 
head  as  they  can  be  foond,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey. 
In  a  word,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike  ;  the  one  being 
more  fallacious,  and  the  other  more  barbarous,  than  in  any 
age  had  been  vented  in  such  an  authority." — Clarbhdom'8 
Hietory  of  <Ae  RebeUien.    Oxford,  1702,  fol.  vol.  p  1^ 


Note  8  G. 


hie  Highland  cheer. 

The  harden* dJLeeh  of  mountainrdeer.—P.  210 

The  Scottish  Highlanders,  in  former  times,  had  a  oondao 
mode  of  cooking  their  venison,  or  rather  of  dispensing  with 
cooking  it,  which  appears  greatly  to  have  surprised  tlie  French 
whom  chance  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  Vidame  of  Chai^ 
ters,  when  a  hostage  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  was  permitted  to  travel  into  Scotland,  and  penetrated  ai 
far  as  to  the  remote  Highlands  (au  fin  fond  dee  Sauvagee). 
After  a  great  hunting  |iarty,  at  which  a  most  wonderful  quan- 
tity of  game  was  destroyed,  be  saw  these  SeoUieh  Ssyagee 
devour  a  part  of  their  venison  raw,  without  any  farther  prepa- 
ration than  comprciising  it  between  two  batons  of  wood,  so  af 


tared  to  proDOnaeo  the  Mm*  name,  aad  eslled  tOt  his  hoias.    The  stee< 

immediately  appeared  ;  be  mom  ted,  and  was  toon  Joined  to  the  fiUry  cboli. 
He  remained  with  them  for  1  year,  K^ing  about  with  Aem  to  fairs  and 
weddinfrSf  and  ffae(in(r,  thonfrh  onaeen  by  mortal  eyee,  oo  the  vietnale  that 
were  exhibited  on  thoae  ocriuiona.  They  had  one  day  gone  to  a  weddinf 
whvre  th»  cheer  wMabonHiuiL  Daring  the  feaat  the  bridei^room  aneesed. 
The  yrmnf  man,  ac<v>n|infr  to  the  luiial  cuetoni,  eaid, '  God  bleee  you  I* 
The  fairiee  were  offeud<'d  at  tlte  proDunriatiun  of  th«eacrs«S  same,  and  as 
•ur«d  him,  thai  if  he  dared  lo  repeat  it,  they  would  punieh  him.  Ths 
bridi'groum  an^txtd  a  irecon<i  lime.  He  ri>)>fnl>'ii  hi*  hltarlnf;  they  threat- 
ened more  trfinrndoua  vcnireHuce.  He  tnttztd  a  third  time  ;  he  bleMsd 
him  w  before.  The  fuirn^a  were  enraxtd  ;  th«y  tumbled  him  from  a  pro. 
eipire ;  but  hu  found  hmteelf  niihtsrt,  and  wne  restored  to  the  society  o( 
mortals."— Dr.  Orahame'a  Skttcha,  meond  tdit,  pb  tfS^1.~^««  Note 
**  Fairy  Snpsrttitions,"  Rob  Roy,  N.  sdiU] 
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10  foRM  out  the  blood,  and  reader  it  eztiemely  haid.  This 
they  reckoned  a  great  delicacy ;  and  when  the  Vidame  par- 
took of  it,  hii  compliance  with  their  taste  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely popular.  This  <:ariont  trait  of  mannen  waa  com- 
municated by  Mom.  de  Montmorency,  a  great  friend  of  the 
Vidame,  to  Brantome,  by  whom  it  ia  recorded  in  yie«  de* 
H<miit»  Iliustret,  Diseourt  Ixxxix.  art.  14.  The  prooeaa 
by  which  the  raw  Teniaon  waa  rendered  eatable  it  deecribed 
▼ery  minutely  in  the  romance  of  Perceforeat,  where  Eatonne,  a 
BcottJab  knight-<errant,  having  alain  a  deer,  aaya  to  hia  com- 
panion Claudiua :  **  ^ira,  or  mangeret  roua  et  moy  aaad. 
Voire  ei  noua  anions  de  feu,  dit  Claudina.  Par  I'ame  de  mon 
pere,  diet  Eatonne,  ie  voua  atonrneray  et  euiray  a  la  manieie 
de  noatre  paya  comma  pour  dieualier  errant.  Loia  tira  aon 
eapee,  et  aen  vint  a  la  branche  dung  arbre,  et  y  fait  vng  grant 
Iron,  et  puia  fend  la  branche  bten  ilieux  piedx,  et  bonte  la 
'eaiaee  dn  aerf  entredenx.  et  puia  prent  Ie  licol  de  aon  cheval, 
et  en  lye  la  branche,  et  deatraint  si  fort,  que  Ie  aang  et  Ics  hu- 
meun  de  la  chair  aaillent  hori,  et  demeora  la  chair  douloe  et 
aeiche.  Lon  pient  la  ohair,  et  oate  ina  Ie  cuir,  et  la  chaire 
demeun  auasi  blanche  comme  ai  ce  feast  dong  chappon. 
Dont  dist  a  Claudiua,  Bire,  ie  la  voui  aye  cuiste  a  la  guise  de 
mon  {laya,  Tooa  en  pouez  manger  hartlyement,  car  ie  mange- 
ray  pren^ier.  Lon  met  sa  main  a  sa  aelle  en  vng  lien  quil  y 
anoit,  et  tire  faora  ael  et  pondra  de  poiure  et  gingembre,  meale 
ensemble,  et  Ie  iecte  desans,  et  Ie  frote  sua  bien  fort,  puis  Ie 
conpi<e  a  moytie,  et  en  donne  a  Claudius  Tune  dea  pieoea,  et 
puis  mort  en  1 'autre  aussi  sauonreuiiacement  quil  est  adub  que 

11  en  feiat  la  pouldre  voller.  Q,uant  Claudius  veit  quil  Ie  man- 
getMt  de  tel  gonat,  il  en  print  grant  faim,  et  commence  a  man- 
ger tresToulentien,  et  dist  a  Eatonne :  Par  Tame  de  mop,  ie 
ne  mangeay  oncquesmais  de  chair  atoumee  de  telle  guiae : 
mais  doreaenauant  ie  ne  me  retourneroye  paa  hon  de  mon 
ehemin  par  auoir  la  cuite.  Sire,  dist  Eatonne,  quant  ia  auia 
•n  deaera  d'Ecoeae,  dont  ie  anis  aelgneor,  ie  oheuauohenp  huit 
loun  ou  quinze  que  ie  n'entreray  en  chaatel  ne  en  maiaon,  et 
fi  ne  veiray  feu  ne  pmonne  viuant  fon  que  bestee  saunages, 
et  de  oelles  mangerajr  atourneea  en  eeate  maniere,  et  mieulx 
me  plain  que  la  Tiande  de  I'emperenr.  Ainai  sen  vont  man* 
geant  et  cheuanchant  insques  adone  quilx  anriuerent  aur  une 
moult  belle  fontaine  que  eatoit  en  vne  valee.  Quant  Eatonne 
la  Tit  il  diet  a  Claudiua,  allona  boire  a  ceste  fontaine.  Or  beo- 
nona,  diet  Eatonne,  du  boir  que  Ie  grant  diea  a  pourneu  a 
tO'Jtta  gena,  et  que  me  plaist  mieulx  que  lea  eeruoisea  d'An- 
gletem.'* — I^a  TrttelrganU  Hystoirn  du  tretnobU  Roy 
Pereeforttt.    Paria,  1531,  fol.  tome  i.  fol.  W.  ven. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  la  ehairt  nostree^  for 
•o  the  French  called  the  trenison  thua  summarilr  prepared,  waa 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  rude  kind  of  deei^ham. 


Note  8  R 


JVbC  tktn  elaini'd  sovereignty  hi*  dnt 

While  Mbany,  vith  feeble  hand^ 

Held  borrotD*d  truncheon  of  command. — P.  281. 

There  la  acareely  a  more  disolderly  period  in  Scottish  hia- 
tory  than  that  which  aucceeded  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and 
ooenpied  the  minority  of  Jamea  V.  Fends  of  ancient  atand- 
ing  broke  out^ike  old  wounds,  and  everr  quarrel  among  the 
independent  nobility,  which  occurred  daily,  and  almost  hour* 
.V,  gave  riae  to  fresh  bloodshed.  "There  arose,"  says  Pit»- 
oottie,  **  great  trouble  and  deadly  feuds  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, both  in  the  north  and  west  parts.  The  Master  of  Forbea, 
.B  the  north,  alew  the  Lainl  of  Meldrum,  under  tryst  ;*'  (i.  e. 
Ot  an  agreed  and  secure  meetiitff.)  "  Likewise  the  Laird  of 
Drummelzier  alew  the  Lord  Fleming  at  tlie  hawking  *  and 
likewise  tliere  waa  alaughter  among  many  other  great  lords." 
—P.  131.  Nor  was  the  matter  much  mended  under  the  gov- 
amaMBt  of  the  Earl  of  Angus :    for  though  be  cauaed  the 


King  to  tide  through  all  Bootland,  '*  rnider  die  pivtmm  Bad 
color  of  joatioe,  to  punish  thief  and  traitor,  none  were  fammdt 
greater  than  were  in  their  own  company.  And  none  i»t  that 
time  dnnt  wttive  with  a  Douglaa,  nor  yet  a  Douglas's  nmc  - 
for  if  they  would,  they  got  the  worst.  Tlicrefore,  none  dwtf 
plainxie  of  no  extortion,  theft,  reiff,  nor  slaughter,  done  M 
them  by  the  Doaglaaes,  or  their  men ;  in  that  caoaa  they  wcto 
not  heard,  so  long  aa  tlie  Douglas  had  tlie  court  in  gaJding."— 
Jhid,  p.  133. 


Note  8  L 

The  Oael,  of  plain  and  river  *«r. 

Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. — F.  2S1. 

The  andeoi  Highlanders  verified  ia  their  practice  the 
of  Gray:— 

'*  An  iron  nee  the  mountain  cliflTs  maintara. 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain  ; 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found. 
With  side-long  p'ough  to  quell  the  flinty  grouad ; 
To  turn  the  torrent's  swift  descending  flood  ; 
To  tame  tlie  sava^re  rushing  from  the  wood  ; 
What  wonder  if.  to  patient  valor  train'd. 
They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  they  gaia'd : 
And  while  their  rocky  remparta  round  they  see 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty 
(Aa  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow), 
Iiuolt  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  V* 

Fragment  on  the  Alliawee  of  Eduection 
and  Oovenanent, 

So  far,  indeed,  waa  a  Crragh,  or  foroy,  from  being  hflA  Ah- 
graceful,  that  a  young  chief  was  always  expected  to  thow  hit 
talents  for  command  so  soon  as  he  asaumed  it,  by  leadini;  his 
clan  on  a  aucceasful  enterprise  of  this  nature,  either  ai;aio«t  a 
neighboring  sept,  for  which  coTKtant  fouds  nsoally  furnished 
an  apology,  or  againat  the  Sassenach,  Saxons,  or  Lowlandexs, 
for  which  no  apology  waa  necessary.  The  Gael,  great  tradi^ 
tional  hntorians,  never  foigot  that  the  Lowlands  had,  at  some 
remote  period,  been  the  property  of  their  Celtic  forefstheis, 
which  furnished  an  ample  vindication  of  all  the  ravages  that 
they  could  make  on  the  unfortunate  districts  which  lay  within 
their  reach.  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant  ia  in  poaseaaion  of  a 
letter  of  apology  from  Cameron  of  Ijochiel,  whose  men  had 
committed  some  depredation  uiion  a  farm  called  Moines, 
ooeapied  by  one  of  the  Grants.  Lochiel  assures  Grant,  that, 
however  the  mistake  had  Irappened.  his  instructions  wei«  pr^ 
cise,  that  the  party  should  foray  the  province  of  Moraj  (a 
Lowland  district),  where,  as  he  oooUy  observes,  **  all  nen  take 
their  ptey." 


Notes  K. 


-/  only  meant 


To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant. 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  purtue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dku.—V, 

This  incident,  like  some  other  pajmages  in  the  poem.  iMae- 
trative  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Gael,  is  not  imagiiuury, 
but  bonowetl  from  fact.  The  Highlanden,  with  the  ineei^ 
aistenoy  of  most  nations  in  the  same  state,  were  alternately 
capable  of  great  exertions  of  generaaity,  and  of  cruel  revenge 
and  perfidy.  Tiie  following  ftory  I  can  only  quote  from  t«a> 
dition,  but  with  such  an  a»tum.nce  from  those  by  whom  it  waa 
communicated,  as  permits  me  little  doubt  of  its  autlienticity. 
Early  in  the  last  century,  Joim  Gunn,  a  noted  Catena,  « 
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Jiighlud  tobbtf*  iaferted  InvctneM^hira.  mnd  levied  Uaeli- 
mmii  ap  lo  the  wtlb  of  the  provincial  capilai.  A  garrison  wa« 
««  maintained  in  the  oaetla  of  that  town,  and  their  pay 
(ewuKrr  banks  being  unknown)  waa  ninally  Ijransniitted  in 
^peda,  under  the  gvaid  of  a  raiaU  escort,  li  chaiioed  that 
ihe  ofieer  who  eominandad  thie  little  party  was  nnaxpeetedly 
shligud  lo  halt,  aboac  thirty  milei  from  Inverness,  at  a  miaai^ 
able  iaa.  About  nig ht-faU,  a  stnoger,  in  the  Highland  drsss, 
Bad  of  very  prepossessing  appearance,  entered  the  tame  house. 
Separate  aecommodatious  being  impossible,  the  Englishman 
aftred  the  aewlr-Airived  guest  a  part  of  his  supper,  which 
was  accepted  with  reloetaace.  By  the  conversation  he  fount* 
bis  new  aeqaaintance  knew  well  all  the  passes  of  the  oonntir, 
which  bdueed  him  eagerly  to  request  his  company  on  the  en- 
saiog  momiog.  He  neither  disguised  his  bosiness  and  chaf;ge, 
nor  his  apprehensions  of  that  celebrated  freebooter,  John 
6b nn. — The  Highlander  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  frank- 
ly oonnentad  to  be  bis  guide.  Forth  tliey  set  in  the  morning  ; 
and,  in  travelling  through  a  solitary  and  dreary  glen,  the  dia> 
ooBTKe  again  turned  on  John  Gunn.  "  Would  yon  like  to  see 
MmV  said  the  guide;  and,  without  waiting  an  answer  to 
this  alarming  question,  be  whistled,  and  the  English  offluer, 
with  his  small  party,  were  suirounded  by  a  body  of  Uigb- 
lauders,  whose  auaabcrs  put  resistance  out  of  question,  and 
who  wera  all  well  armed.  **  Stranger,"  resumed  the  guide, 
**  I  am  that  very  John  Gunn  by  whom  you  feared  to  be  inter- 
sepled,  and  not  without  cause :  for  I  came  to  tlie  inn  last  night 
with  the  express  purpose  of  learning  yonr  route,  that  1  and  my 
fiiQoven  might  ease  yon  of  yonr  cliaige  by  the  road.  But  I 
*m  incapable  of  l»etraying  the  trust  yon  reposed  in  me,  and 
having  eonvinoed  yon  that  you  were  iu  oiy  powur,  1  can  only 
diniDw  )on  nnplunderad  and  uninjured."  He  then  gave  the 
•Cccr  direetiotM  for  his  journey,  and  di^ppeaied  with  his 
party  as  suddenly  as  they  had  presented  themselves. 


Mora  3  L. 

Om  B9ekMstl€  tke  nuntldering  linet 
Wkert  Amm,  the  Emprua  of  the  worlds 
Ofyvre  her  eagle-mn^s  tM/aWd.— P.  9S3. 

The  tomnt  which  disehaifes  itself  from  Loch  Vennaehar, 
ifte  IvwBsi  aad  east  most  of  the  three  lakes  which  form  the 
adjoining  to  the  Trosaehs,  sweeps  through  a  flat  and 
■s«  BBOor,  called  Bochastie.  Upon  a  small  eminence, 
ealed  the  Dun  of  Bochastie,  and  indeed  on  tlie  plain  itself, 
SR  Booe  intreaehmenls,  which  have  been  thought  Roasua. 
Theiv  a.  adjaeent  to  Oatlendar,  a  sweet  villa,  the  icsidenoe  of 
<^pia>B  Fafaioal,  entitled  the  Koman  Camp. 

[**  OuB  of  thm  noBt  entiro  and  beautiful  remains  of  a  Roman 
ncBBipoieut  aow  lo  be  found  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  seen  at 
Anlsch,  near  Greealoaaing,  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Daah'.aaa.  This  encampment  b  so pposed,  on  good  grounds, 
lo  bars  »en  oonstmcted  during  the  fourth  campaign  of  Agri- 
obIb  ia  Biitain  ;  it  is  1000  feet  in  length,  and  900  in  breadth ; 
k  oaald  oontaia  96,000  men,  according  to  the  ordinary  distri- 
baliBe  of  the  Roaian  soldiers  in  their  encampments.  There 
appeals  to  have  been  three  or  four  ditches,  strongly  fortified, 
nmeawliog  the  camp.  The  four  entries  crossing  tlie  lines 
•rs  still  to  be  seen  distinctly.  The  gencral^s  quarter  rises 
■hove  the  level  of  the  camp,  but  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre. 
h  is  a  Rgoiar  square  of  twenty  yards,  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wsD^  BTki  containing  the  fooodation«  of  a  house,  30  feet  by  20. 
Tbne  is  a  subterraneous  communication  with  a  smaller  en- 
■pnent  at  a  little  distance,  in  which  several  Roman  helmets, 
fee.  have  been  foond.  From  this  camp  at  Anioch, 
Ibi  gnat  Roman  highway  runs  east  lo  Bertha,  about  14  miles 
^iaaat,  where  the  Roman  army  is  believed  to  have  passed  over 
IbsTay  mto  8t.-athmof«."— Grahakb.] 


Nora  8  M. 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thy  self ,  with  single  brand. — P.  233. 

The  duellists  of  former  times  did  not  always  stand  npoB 
those  punctilios  respecting  equality  of  arms,  which  are  now 
judged  essential  to  fair  combat.  It  is  tme,  that  in  forniei 
combats  in  the  lists,  the  parties  w«e,  by  the  judges  of  the 
field,  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  cinunutancos. 
But  in  private  duel  it  was  oAen  otherwise.  In  that  desperata 
combat  which  was  fought  between  ftuelns,  a  minion  of  Henry 
III.  of  France,  and  Antraguet,  with  two  seconds  on  each  side, 
from  which  only  two  |)erBous  escaped  alive,  duel  us  complained 
that  his  antagonist  had  over  him  the  advantage  of  a  poniard 
whiuh  he  used  in  parrying,  wiiile  his  left  hand,  which  he  was 
forced  to  employ  for  the  same  purpose,  was  cruelly  mangleii. 
When  he  chaiged  Avtraguet  witli  this  odds,  "  Thou  hast  done 
wrong,"  answered  he,  '*  to  forget  tliy  dagger  at  home.  We  are 
here  to  fight,  and  not  to  kettle  punctilios  of  arms."  In  a  similar 
duel,  however,  a  younger  brother  of  Uie  house  of  Anbanye,  in 
Angoulesme,  behaved  more  generously  on  the  hke  occasion, 
and  at  once  threw  away  bis  dagger  when  his  enemy  challenged 
it  as  an  undue  advantage.  But  at  this  time  hanlly  any  thing 
can  be  conceived  more  horribly  brutal  and  savage  titan  the 
mode  in  whiuh  private  quarrels  were  conducted  in  France. 
Those  who  were  most  jealous  of  the  |)oint  of  honor,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  Raines,  did  not  scruple  to  take  every 
advantage  of  strength,  numben,  surprise,  and  arms,  to  ao> 
oompUsh  their  revenge.  The  Sieur  de  Branlome,  to  whoso 
discourse  on  duels  I  am  obliged  for  these  particolara,  gives 
the  following  account  of  tiie  death  and  principles  of  his  friend 
the  Baron  de  Viianx : — 

"  J'ay  oui  center  d  nn  Tireur  d'amies,  qui  apprit  a  Millaud 
k  en  tirer,  lequel  s'appelloil  Seigneur  le  Jacques  Fenon,  de  la 
ville  d' Ast,  qui  avoit  est6  k  moy,  il  fut  despuis  tn6  k  Suincte- 
Basiile  en  Gascogne,  lors  que  Monsieur  dn  Mayne  I'a«!ii6gca 
lui  servant  d'Ingcnieur;   ei  de  nialheur,  je  I'avois  addressi^ 
audit  Baron  quelques  trois  mois  auparavant,  pour  Texereer  & 
tirer,  bien  qu'il  en  Sf  enst  prou  ;  mais  il  ne'en  fit  oompte ;  et  I« 
taissant,  M iliand  s'en  servit,  et  le  rendit  fort  adroit.    Se  Seig 
near  Jacques  done  me  raconta,  qu'il  s'esioit  montd  snr  up 
noyer,  asses  loing,  pour  en  voiiele  combat,  et  qu'il  ne  vist 
jamais  homma  y  aller  plus  bmvement,  ny  plus  rdsolnment, 
ny  de  grace  plus  assenr^e  ny  dtiterminde.    II  commen^a  de 
marcher  de  cinq  uante  pas  vers  son  ennemy,  relevant  sou  vent 
ses  moustaches  en  ham  d'une  main ;  et  estant  k  vingt  pas  de 
son  ennemy  (non  plustost),  il  mit  la  main  h  I'esp^e  qu'il  tonoit 
en  la  main,  non  qn*il  I'eust  tir^e  encore ;  mais  en  marehant,  11 
fit  voUer  le  fonrreau  eu  I'air,  on  le  secouant,  ce  qui  est  le  beau 
de  cela,  et  qui  monslroit  bien  nn  grace  de  combat  bieu  a^ 
seur6e  et  froide,  et  nullement  t^m6raire,  oomme  il  y  en  a  qui 
tirent  leurs  espies  de  cinq  cents  pas  de  I'ennemy,  voire  de 
mille,  comme  j'en  ay  veo  ancoui.    Ainsi  moornt  ee  bmve 
Baron,  le  parogen  de  France,  qu'on  nommoit  tel,  k  bien  vei^ 
ger  ses  querelles,  par  grandes  et  ddtermin^es  r6solntiona.    I 
n*estoit  pas   senlement  estim6   en   France,  mais  en  Italia, 
Espaigne,  Allemaigne,  en  Bonlogne  et  Angleterre ;  et  deri- 
roient  fort  lea  Etnngers,  venant  en  France,  le  voir ;  ear  Jo 
I'ay  veu,  taut  sa  renomm6e  volloit.    U  estoit  fort  petit  do 
corps,  mais  fort  gnnd  de  courage.    Ses  ennemis  disoient  qn'9 
ne  tuoit  pas  bieu  ses  gens,  que  par  advantages  et  supercheries. 
Gertes,  je  tiens  de  grands  capitaines,  et  mesmfrd'Italiens,  qui 
ont  estex  d'autres  fois  les  premiers   vengeurs  du   mondo,  in 
ogni  modoy  disoient-ils,  qui   ont  tenn  cette  maxima,  qn*uiis 
supercberie  ne  se  devoit  payer  que  par  semblable  monnoye, 
etn'y  alloit  point  la  de  dushonneur." — Oevores  de  Brantonu^ 
Paris,  1787-8.    Tome  viii.  p.  90-9S.     It  may  be  necessary  ts 
inform  tlie  reader,  that  this  paragon  of  France  was  the  most 
foul  assassin  of  his  time,  and  bad  committed  many  desperate 
murders,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  'as  hired  banilitti ;  from 
which  it  may  be  conceived  how  iitt.e  the  point  of  honor  ot  tii< 
period  deserved  its  name.    I  have  chosen  to  give  my  heroe* 
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who  are  indeed  of  an  eariier  period,  a  •tronger  tinctnre  of  the 
■pint  of  chivalry. 


Note  8  N. 

Bl  fared  it  tk«n  with  Roderick  Dku, 
That  on  tks  field  ki§  targe  he  threto^ 
Far  trained  abroad  kit  «rwis  to  vield, 
FitZ'James' s  Uade  was  sword  and  skield. — P.  993. 

A  round  target  of  light  wood,  covwed  with  strong  leather, 
nnd  yfadded  with  bnus  or  iron,  was  a  neceffiary  part  of  a 
Hi;rMander's  equipment.  In  charging  regular  troops,  they 
recrired  the  thru«t  of  the  bayonet  in  thia  bnckler,  twisted  it 
a-siHe,  and  uaed  the  broadsword  againut  the  encumbered 
soldier.  In  the  civil  war  of  1745,  mmi  of  the  front  rank  of 
the  clans  were  thus  armed :  and  Captain  Grotte  informs  as, 
that,  in  1747,  the  privates  of  the  42d  regiment,  then  in  Flan- 
ders, Were,  for  the  most  part,  permitted  to  carry  targets. — 
Military  Antiquities ^  vol.  i.  p.  164.  A  [icrson  thus  armed 
had  a  considerable  advantage  in  private  fray.  Among  verses 
between  Swift  and  Sheridan,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Barret, 
there  w  an  account  of  such  an  enfounier,  in  which  the  cii^ 
cumstances,  and  consequently  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
combatants,  are  precisely  tlie  reverse  of  those  in  the  text : — 

"  A  Ifiglilander  once  fought  a  Frenchman  at  Margate, 
The  wen  pons,  a  rapier,  a  backsword,  and  target ; 
Brisk  Monsieur  advanced  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Hot  all  his  fine  pushes  were  caught  in  the  wood, 
And  Sawney,  with  backsword,  did  slash  him  and  nick  him, 
While  t'other,  enraged  that  he  could  not  once  prick  him, 
Cried,  '  Sirrah,  yon  rascal,  you  son  of  a  whors. 
Me  will  fight  yoQ,  be  gar !  if  you'll  come  from  yonr  door.'  " 

The  use  of  defensive  armor,  and  particularljr  of  the  buckler, 
or  target,  waa  general  in  Queen  Elizabeiirs  time,  although  that 
of  the  Rin<;le  rapier  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  practised 
much  earlier.'  Rowland  Yorke,  however,  who  betrayed  the 
fort  of  Zutphen  to  the  Spaniards,  for  which  goo<l  service  he 
was  afterwards  poisoned  by  them,  is  naiil  to  have  been  the  first 
who  brought  tlie  rapier  fight  into  general  uve.  Fuller,  speak- 
ing of  the  swash-bncklen.  or  bullies,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  say, — "  West  Smithfield  was  formeriy  called  Ruffians' 
Hall,  where  such  men  usually  met,  ca.snally  or  othervviMe,  to 
try  masteries  with  sword  and  buckler.  More  were  fright- 
ened than  hurt,  more  hurt  than  killed  therewith,  it  being 
accounted  unmanly  to  strike  beneath  the  knee.  But  since  tiiat 
desjieruie  traitor  Rowland  Yorke  first  introduced  thrukling 
with  rapiers,  sword  and  buckler  are  disused."  In  "  The  Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abingdon,"  a  comedy,  printed  in  1599,  we 
!iave  a  pathetic  complaint : — "  Sword  and  buckler  fight  be- 
gins to  grow  out  of  use.  lam  sorry  for  it :  1  sihall  never  see 
good  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  this  |K)kiug  fight  of 
rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up  ;  then  a  tall  man,  and  a  good 
Bword-and-buckler  man,  will  be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  rabbit." 
But  the  rapier  had  upon  the  continent  lung  BU|»er«eded.  m 
private  duel,  the  use  of  sword  and  shield.  The  masters  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence  were  chiefly  Italians.  They  made 
great  mystery  of  their  art  and  mode  of  instruction,  never  suf- 
fered any  pernon  to  be  present  but  the  scholar  who  was  to  be 
taught,  and  even  examined  closets,  befis,  and  other  places  of 
poHsible  concealment.  Their  lessons  often  gave  the  most 
treaclierouB  ailvanlages  ;  for  the  challen<;er,  having-the  right  to 
choose  his  weapons,  frequently  selected  some  kirange,  nnui^nal, 
and  inconvenient  kind  of  arms,  the  n!«e  of  which  he  practisetl 
under  the*e  instructorn,  and  thus  killed  at  hi-*  ea«e  his  antago- 
nist, to  whom  it  was  presented  for  the  first  time  on  the  field  of 
kitLe.     See   BRANTOMK'a   Discourse  on   Dvels,  and   the 

S««  DnnM's  Illustntioas  of  Sh«kspear«,  vol.  li.  p.  fll. 


work  on  the  same  aabjeet,  **  si  gentsmstU  eerit,"  hj 
venerable  Dr.  Paria  de  Puteo.    The  Uighlanden  continned  to 
nae  broadsword  and  taiyet  until  disarmed  after  the  affair  ot 
1745-e. 


Note  8  O. 


Tky  tkreats,  tky  msrejf  I  defy! 

Let  recreant  yield,  wko  fears  to  die. — P.  394. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  render  this  duel  so  savagely  despe 
rate  aa  that  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ewan  of  Lociiiel,  cliief  ol 
the  clan  Cameron,  called,  from  his  sable  complexion,  Ewan 
Dhn.  He  waa  the  last  man  in  Scotland  who  maintained  tlie 
royal  cause  during  the  great  Civil  War,  and  his  conataat 
incursions  rendered  him  a  very  unpleasant  neighbor  to  the 
republican  garrison  at  Inveriochy,  now  Fort-William.  The 
governor  of  tlie  fort  detached  a  party  of  three  hundred  men 
to  lay  waste  Liochiel's  possesaious,  and  cut  down  hi<«  uc«s ; 
but,  in  a  sudden  and  der^perate  attack  made  upon  ihem  by 
the  chieftain  with  very  inferior  numbers,  they  were  almost  all 
cut  to  pieces.  The  skinnt^h  is  detailed  in  a  curious  memoir  ol 
Sir  Ewan's  life,  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  Pennant's  Scot- 
tish Tour. 

**  In  this  engagement,  Lochiel  himself  had  several  wonder- 
ful escapes.  In  the  retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  the  strong 
est  and  bravest  of  the  ofiScers  retired  l)ehinil  a  buiih,  when  be 
observed  Lochiel  pursuing,  and  itecing  him  unaccom|>anied 
with  any,  he  leapt  out,  and  thought  him  hi»  prey.  They  met 
one  another  with  equal  fury.  The  combat  was  long  and 
doubtful :  the  English  gentleman  had  by  far  the  advantage  in 
strength  and  size;  but  Lochiel,  exceeding  him  in  nimbleneea 
and  agility,  m  tlie  end  tript  the  tworJ  out  of  his  hand  :  tbej 
closed  and  wrestled,  till  both  fell  to  the  ground  in  each  other'* 
arms.  The  English  ofiSccr  got  above  Lochiel,  and  pressed  him 
hard,  but  stretching  forth  his  neck,  by  attempting  to  disengage 
him.o.eif,  Ljochiel,  who  by  this  time  had  his  hands  at  liberty, 
witli  his  left  hund  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  jumping  at  hia 
extended  throat,  he  bit  it  with  his  teeth  quite  throogh,  and 
kept  such  a  hold  of  his  grasp,  that  he  brought  away  hia 
mouthful :  this,  he  said,  was  the  sweetest  bit  he  ever  had  w 
kis  lifetime.'^— \o\.  i.  p.  375. 


Note  8  P. 

Ye  towers  I  witkin  wkose  eireuit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  kis  sorter eign  bled  ; 

And  eAeit,  O  snd  and  fatal  mound  I 

That  oft  hast  keard  the  deatkstxe  sound,— F.  8S5. 

An  emmence  on  the  northeaist  of  the  Castle,  where  state 
cnminals  were  execuleil.  Stirling  was  often  pollnlcd  with 
noble  blood.     It  is  thus  apo<!tro]>liized  by  J.  Johnston  :— 


Discord  ia  tristis 


Hen  q  a  ones  prooernm  saiigoitie  tinxit  hnmam  I 
Hoc  uno  mfelix,  et  felix  oeteia;  nnsqnaro 
Lvtior  ant  cteli  frons  genioave  soli." 

The  fate  of  William,  eighth  carl  of  Douglas,  whom  Jamea 
II.  stabbed  m  Stirling  Castle  with  his  own  hand,  and  while 
under  his  royal  safe-conduct,  is  familiar  to  all  who  read  Scotr 
tish  history.  Murdaek  Duke  of  Albany,  Duncan  Earl  of  Leit- 
nox,  his  father-in-law.  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  ami  Alrxander 
Stuart,  were  executed  at  Biiriing,  in  14S5.  They  wvra  be- 
headed n{>on  an  eminence  without  the  castle  walls,  but  making 
|9ari  of  the  same  hill,  from  whence  they  could  behold  ttieti 
strong  castle  of  Doune,  and  their  extensive  posscwion*.  Tliia 
"  heading  hill,"  as  it  was  sometimes  termed,  b*'ars  commonly 
the  lew  terrible  name  of  Hurly-hacket,  from  its  having  beea 
the  scene  of  a  courtly  amusement  alluded  to  by  Sir  DavM 
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Uadmr,  who  nj*  of  the  putiiMi  in  which  the  jonng  King 

''  SonM  haried  him  to  the  Hnrley-hacket ;" 

vhidi  eooeurted  in  diding*  in  tome  aorl  of  ehair  it  may  be 
■Dppond,  ffom  top  to  bottom  of  a  tmooth  bank.  The  boy*  of 
Eiliabiiigh.  about  twenty  yean  ago,  and  to  play  at  the  hvrly> 
haekct.  on  the  Calton-hUl,  osing  foi  their  aeat  a  hone's  ikall. 


NotbSQ. 

Tk9  kmTfrk«r»  hold  their  sporU  to-day.— P.  235. 

Every  bgigb  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note,  bat  more  cape- 
eially  the  coniddentble  iowne,  had  their  solemn  piay,  or  fee* 
tlval,  when  feau  of  archery  were  ezhibitedf  and  prizes  distrib- 
nted  to  thoae  who  excelled  in  wrestling,  hnrling  the  bar,  and 
the  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  period.  Stirling,  a  usual 
plaee  of  royal  reaidenoe,  was  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  pomp 
apon  such  <M»asions,  especially  since  James  V.  wue  very  par- 
tial to  them.  His  ready  participation  in  theae  {lopolar  amnse- 
aests  was  one  cause  of  his  acquiring  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Commonv,  or  /2«x  Plebdorum,  as  Lesley  haii  latinized  it.  The 
■sr^  prize  to  the  best  shooter  was  a  silver  arrow.  Such  a  one 
is  pieaerved  at  Selkirk  and  at  Peebles.  At  Dumfries,  a  silver 
f^na  waa  sobstitnted,  and  the  contention  transferred  to  fire- 
anna.  The  ceremony,  as  there  performed,  is  the  subject  of  an 
eaeellent  Scottish  poem,  by  Mr.  John  Mayne,  entitled  the 
Siller  Gan,  1808,  which  surpasses  the  efforts  of  Feignsson,  and 
comas  near  to  those  of  Bnrna. 

Of  James's  attachment  to  archery,  Pitscottie,  the  faithful, 
tiioagh  rude  recorder  of  the  mannera  of  that  period,  haa  given 
08  evidence : — 

'*  la  this  year  there  came  an  embassador  out  of  England, 
Lord  William  Howard,  with  a  bishop  with  him,  with 
ay  ocher  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  threescore  horse,  which 
all  able  men  and  waled  [picked]  men  for  all  kinds  of 
and  pastimea,  shooting,  lonping,  running,  wrestling, 
and  carting  of  the  stone,  but  they  were  well  'sayed  [essayed 
ar  tiiedj  ere  they  passed  out  of  Scotland,  and  that  bjr  their  own 
provocation ;  but  ever  they  tint :  till  at  last,  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  the  King's  mother,  favoured  the  English-men,  be- 
eaaae  she  waa  the  King  of  England's  sister ;  and  therefore  she 
took  an  enterprise  of  archery  upon  the  English-men's  hands, 
Mntrary  her  son  the  king,  and  any  six  in  Scotland  that  he 
would  wale,  either  gentlemen  or  yeomen,  that  the  English-men 
shoaU  shoot  against  them,  either  at  pricks,  revers,  or  buts,  aa 
the  Scots  pleased. 

**  The  king,  hearing  this  of  his  mother,  was  content,  and 
fart  her  pawn  a  hundred  erowns,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  upon  the 
English-men's  hands ;  and  he  incontinent  laid  down  as  much 
%or  the  Srotti^h-aien.  The  field  and  ground  was  chosen  in 
St.  AnHiewH,  and  three  landed  men  and  three  yeomen  chosen 
to  i^hoot  againrt  the  English-men, — to  wit,  David  Wemyss  of 
that  ilk,  DaviJ  Amot  of  that  ilk,  and  Mr.  John  Wedderbnra, 
vicar  of  Dundee  ;  the  yeomen,  John  Thompson,  in  Leith,  Ste- 
ven Tabomer,  witli  a  piper,  called  Alexander  Bailie ;  they 
ahot  very  near,  and  waned  [worsted]  the  English-men  of  the 
ooiiFTprve,  and  wan  the  hundred  crowns  and  the  ton  of  wine, 
woieli  made  the  king  very  meny  that  his  men  wan  the  vi<^ 
tey."— P.  Ifl-. 


sporting,  in  which  kings  did  not  disdain  to  be  acton,  was  pro* 
hibited  in  Scotland  upon  the  Reformation,  by  a  statute  of  the 
6th  Parliament  of  dueen  Mary,  e.  61,  A.  D.  1555,  which  or 
deied,  under  heavy  penidties,  that  '*  na  manner  of  pereon  b« 
chosen  Robert  Hude,  nor  Lrttle  John,  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
Queen  of  May,  nor  otherwise."  But  in  1561,  the  "rascal 
multitude,"  says  John  Knox,  *'  were  stirred  up  to  make  i 
Robin  llnde,  whilk  enormity  was  of  many  yean  lefl  and 
damned  by  statute  and  act  of  Parliament ;  yet  would  the)  cot 
be  forbidden."  Accordingly,  they  raised  a  very  serious  tu- 
mult, and  at  length  made  prisoners  the  magistrates  wl  o  en* 
deavored  to  suppress  it,  and  would  not  release  them  ttli  they 
extorted  a  formal  promise  that  no  one  should  be  punished  foe 
his  share  of  the  disturbance.  It  would  reem,  from  the  con^ 
plaints  of  the  General  Asaemby  of  the  Kirk,  that  these  profane 
festivities  were  continued  down  to  1593.1  Bold  Robin  was,  to 
to  say  the  least,  equally  successful  in  maintaining  his  ground 
against  the  reformed  clergy  of  England  :  for  the  simple  and 
evangelical  Latimer  complains  of  coming  to  a  country  church, 
where  the  people  refused  to  hear  him,  because  it  was  Robin 
Hood's  day  ;  and  his  mitre  and  rochet  were  fain  to  give  way 
to  the  village  pastime.  Much  curious  information  on  this  sub* 
Ject  may  be  found  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  late 
Mr.  Ritson's  edition  of  the  sonp  respecting  this  memorable 
outlaw.  The  game  of  Robin  Hood  was  usually  acted  in  May ; 
and  he  was  ajoociated  with  the  monrice-dancen,  on  whom  so 
much  illustration  has  been  bestowed  by  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare.  A  very  lively  picture  of  these  fostivities,  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  curious  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
private  life  and  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  was  thrown,  by 
the  lata  ingenious  Mr.  Stmtt.  into  his  romance  entitled  (Xueeo 
boo  Hall,  published  afler  his  death,  in  1808. 


NoteSS. 


Note  8  R. 
R^m  Hopd.—?,  928. 

exhihition  of  this  renowned  outlaw  and  his  band  was 
a  favorite  frolic  at  sach  festivals  aa  we  are  describing.    This 

1  Book  oftha  UnlimMl  Kirk,  p.  414. 

«  8m  Seel  Jah  Hnloncal  and  BooMiiftio  Ballade.    aiai«ow,  1808,  voL 


Indifferent  a»  t»  archer  vrigkt^ 

The  tnonareh  gave  the  arrow  bright. — P.  296. 

The  Douglas  of  the  poem  is  an  imaginary  person,  a  suppoaed 
uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Angus.  But  the  King's  behavior  during 
an  unexpected  interview  with  the  Laird  of  Kilspindie,  one  of 
the  banished  Douglases,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
in  the  text,  is  imitated  from  a  real  story  told  by  Hume  of 
Godicroft.  I  would  have  availed  myself  more  fully  of  the 
simple  and  afifecting  circumstances  of  the  old  history,  had  they 
not  been  already  woven  into  a  pathetic  ballad  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Finlay.» 

"His  (the  king's)  implacability  (towarda  the  family  of 
Douglas)  did  also  appear  in  his  carriage  towards  Archibald  of 
Kilspindie,  whom  he,  when  he  was  a  child,  loved  singulariy 
well  for  his  ability  of  body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  his 
6ray-Stei1I.>  Archibald,  being  banished  tiiio  England,  could 
not  well  comport  with  the  humor  of  that  nation,  which  ha 
thought  to  be  too  prond,  and  that  they  had  too  high  a  conceit 
of  themselves,  joined  with  a  contempt  and  despising  of  all 
others.  Wherefore,  being  wearied'  of  that  life,  and  remena- 
bering  the  king's  favor  of  old  towards  him,  he  determined  to 
try  the  king's  mercifulness  and  clemency.  So  he  comes  into 
Scotland,  and  taking  occasion  of  the  king's  hunting  in  the  pork 
at  Stirling,  he  casts  himself  to  be  in  his  way,  as  he  was  coming 
home  to  the  castle.  So  soon  as  the  king  saw  him  afar  off,  era 
he  came  near,  he  guessed  it  was  he,  and  said  to  one  of  hia 
courtien,  yonder  is  my  Cray-Steill,  Archibald  of  Kilspindie, 
if  he  be  alive.  The  other  answered,  that  it  could  not  be  is, 
and  that  he  durst  not  come  into  the  king's  presence.  The  king 
approaching,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  craved  pardon,  and 
promised  from  thenceforward  to  abHtain  from  meddling  m 
public  affairs,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  and  private  life.    The  king 

t  A  ebuapion  of  popular  noBsnes.    8ss 'Bis'' ■Romowrtc.voLUL 
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went  by  withont  giving  lilm  any  answer,  And  trotted  a  good 
round  pace  ap  the  hill.  Kilspindie  followed,  and  thoagh  he 
wore  on  liiiu  a  Kcrct,  or  Rliirt  of  mail,  lor  his  particular  ene- 
mies, wa*  as  soon  at  the  castle  gate  as  the  king.  There  he  sal 
him  down  a|)O0  a  stone  without,  and  entrvatcd  some  of  Uie 
king's  servanu  for  a  cup  of  drink,  being  weary  and  thirsty; 
but  they,  fearing  the  king's  displeasure,  durnt  give  him  none. 
When  the  king  was  set  at  his  dinner,  he  asked  what  he  had 
done,  what  he  had  said,  and  whither  he  had  gone  I  It  was 
to!d  him  that  he  hud  desired  a  cup  of  drink,  and  had  gotten 
none.  The  king  reproved  them  very  iharply  for  their  diaoour- 
lasy,  and  told  them,  that  if  he  had  not  uken  an  oath  that  no 
Dooglas  should  ever  serve  him,  he  would  have  received  him 
^to  his  service,  for  he  had  seen  him  sometime  a  man  of  great 
ability.  Then  he  sent  him  word  to  go  to  Leith,  and  exiiect 
nis  further  pleasure.  Then  some  kintiman  of  David  Falconer, 
Jie  cannonier,  that  was  slain  at  Taniallon,  began  to  quarrel 
with  Archibald  about  the  matter,  wht-rewith  the  king  showed 
himiielf  not  well  pleamed  when  he  heard  of  it.  Then  he  com- 
manded him  to  go  to  France  for  a  certain  space,  till  he  heard 
farther  from  him.  And  so  he  did,  and  died  shortly  after. 
Thii  gave  occasion  to  the  King  of  England  (Henry  V'lII.)  to 
biame  his  nephew,  alleging  the  old  sayin<(,  That  a  King's  face 
should  give  grace.  For  this  Archibald  (whatsioever  were  An- 
gus's or  Sir  George'ii  fauli)  had  not  beiMi  principal  actor  of  any 
thing,  nor  no  onnvcllor  nor  stirrer  up,  bin  only  a  follower  of 
his  friendit,  and  that  noways  cruelly  Uispo(»ed." — Uumb  of 
OodscroJ't,  ii.  107. 


Note  3  T. 


PritB  of  the  wrestling  mateh^  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. — P.  226. 

The  a!«ua1  prize  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram  and  a  ring,  but  the 
animal  would  have  enibarra»'od  my  story.  Thus,  in  the  Cokes 
Tale  of  Gamelyn,  ascribed  to  Chaucer : 

**  There  hapfied  to  be  there  beside 
Tryed  a  wrestling : 
And  therefore  there  was  y-eetten 
A  ram  and  als  a  ring." 

Again  the  Litil  Geste  of  Robin  Hood  : 

*•  By  a  bridge  was  a  wrestling, 


And  there  Uryed  was  he, 
And  tliere  was  all  the  best  yemen 

Of  all  the  west  countrey. 
A  full  fayre  game  there  was  aet  up, 

A  white  bull  up  y-pight, 
A  great  courser  with  saddle  and  brydle, 

With  gold  burnished  full  br>'ght; 
A  payre  of  gloves,  a  red  golde  ringe, 

A  pipe  of  wyne,  good  fay  ; 
What  man  bereth  him  best,  I  wis, 

The  prize  shall  bear  away." 

Kitson's  Robin  Hood^  toI.  i. 


Note  3  U. 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  ike  sword, 
Like  tenants  of  9>  feudal  lord, 
Aor  own^d  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name; 
Jidventurers  they P.  230. 

Tlie  Scottish  armies  consisted  chiefly  of  the  nobility  and 
batons,  with  their  vassals,  who  held  lands  under  them,  for  mil- 

I  Though  \tm  to  my  pur])oae,  I  coniiot  help  nuticLne  a  circumttanca  r*- 
ODothsr  of  Ibis  ilx.  R«id's  »ttoQtiiuils,  wliich  uccurred  daring 


itary  service  by  thmnaelTes  and  their  teoenti.  The  patrii 
influence  exercised  by  the  heads  of  elans  in  tne  llighlan<ls 
Borden  was  of  a  different  natare,  and  sometimes  at  variance 
with  feudal  principles.  It  flowed  from  the  Vatria,  Fotcstas, 
ezeroisad  by  the  chieftain  as  repreeenting  the  original  fatiier  of 
the  whole  name,  and  was  often  obeyed  in  contradiction  to  the 
feudal  superior.  James  V.  seems  first  to  have  imrodueed,  ia 
addition  to  the  militia  furnished  from  these  sources,  the  servioe 
of  a  small  number  of  mercenaries,  who  fonned  a  iM>dy-guaad, 
called  the  Foot-Band.  The  satirical  poet,  Sir  David  LJoccaj 
(or  the  penon  who  wrote  the  prologue  to  his  play  of  the 
*'  Three  Estaites"),  has  introdaeed  Finlay  of  the  Foot-Bosd, 
who,  after  much  swaggering  upon  the  stage,  is  at  length  pat 
to  flight  by  the  Fool,  who  terrifies  him  by  means  of  a  sJie«p*8 
skull  upon  a  pole.  I  have  rather  chosen  to  give  them  the 
hanh  features  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  period,  than  ot 
tills  ScottisJi  Thraso.  These  partook  of  the  character  of  the 
Adventurous  Companions  of  FroissaK  or  the  Condottieri 
Italy. 

One  of  the  best  and  liveliest  traits  of  such  manoeTS  is  the 
last  will  of  a  leader,  called  Gefliroy  Tete  Noir,  who  having 
been  slightly  wounded  in  a  skirmish,  his  intemperance  brought 
on  a  mortal  disease.  When  he  found  himself  dying,  he  sum- 
moned to  hiti  bedside  the  adventaxen  whom  he  commanded, 
and  thus  addressed  them  :— 

'*  Fayre  sin,  quod  Geflray,  I  knowe  well  ye  have  alwayes 
served  and  honoure<i  me  as  men  ought  to  serve  tlieir  soveraygne 
and  capiiayne,  and  I  shal  be  the  gladder  if  ye  wyll  agre  to 
have  to  your  capitayne  one  that  is  discended  of  my  blode. 
Beholde  here  Aleyue  Rouz,  my  oosyn,  and  Peter  hi»  broths, 
who  are  men  of  armes  and  of  my  blode.  I  ivqnire  yon  to 
make  Aleyne  your  capitayne,  and  to  swere  to  hym  fnytbe, 
obeysannce,  love,  and  loyalte,  here  in  my  presence,  and  also 
to  h'ui  brother :  howe  be  it,  I  wyll  Uiat  Aleyne  have  liie  sove- 
rayne  charge.  Sir,  quod  they,  we  are  well  content,  lor  ye 
hauve  ryght  well  chosen.  There  all  the  conipanyons  made 
^them  breke  no  poynt  of  that  ye  have  ordayned  and 
manuded." — Lord  BKRMSRa'  Froissart, 


Note  8  V. 

TTiou  now  host  glee^maiden  and  harp  I 
Oet  thee  an  ope,  and  trudgs  the  land^ 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band.—P.  231. 

The  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  as  we  learn  from  the  elabonte 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Strutt,  oo  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
people  of  England,  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of  various  aasist- 
ants,  to  render  these  performances  aa  captivating  as  (loesible. 
The  glee-maiden  was  a' necessary  attendant.  Her  duty  wai 
tumbling  and  dancing ;  and  therefore  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ter> 
uon  of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel  states  Herodias  to  have  vaulted 
or  tumbled  before  King  Herod.  In  Scotland,  these  poor  cree- 
tvres  seem,  even  at  a  late  period,  to  have  been  bondswomen 
to  their  masten,  as  appean  from  a  case  reported  by  Fountaia- 
hall : — "  Reid  the  mountebank' pursues  Scott  of  Harden  and 
his  lady,  for  stealing  away  from  him  a  little  girl,  callcu  ti« 
tumbling-lassie,  that  danced  upon  hia  stage  ;  and  he  claimed 
damages,  and  produced  a  contract,  whereby  he  bought  her 
from  her  mother  for  £20  Scots.  But  we  have  no  slaves  in 
Scotland,  and  mothen  cannot  sell  their  bairns  ;  and  phyaictana 
attested  the  employment  of  tumbling  wuuld  ki.l  her ;  and  Imt 
joints  were  now  grown  stiff,  and  she  declined  to  return  ;  though 
she  was  at  least  a  'prentice,  and  so  coold  not  runaway  fnim  her 
master :  yet  some  cited  Moses's  law,  that  if  a  servant  sbeltct 
himself  with  thee,  against  his  master's  cruelty,  thou  shalt 
surely  not  deliver  him  up.  The  Lords,  renitente  eanceliarw^ 
assoilzied  Harden,  on  the  527th  of  January  (16S7)."— Fouii- 
tai.mhall'b  Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  439.^ 

Jmum  II.*s  seal  for  CftlhoUe  proselytism,  and  is  told  by  FovBtatnliall, 
with  dry  Scolck  irouy  :— *'  Jatiuarjf  llfA,  1 687.— Roid  ths  BMNmUlMak 
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Tl«  iaoetioiu  qaalitiei  of  the  ape  mwd  rendcKd  him  an  ai>* 
eepubi<  a-ldiiion  to  the  etrolling  band  of  the  jongleur.  Ben 
Joii«on,  ill  hm  tpleneUo  in  traduction  to  tJie  comedy  of  "  Bar- 
ibolont'w  Fair/'  is  at  pains  to  inform  tiie  aodience  "  that  he 
has  ne'er  a  tword-and-bnckler  man  in  his  Fair,  nor  a  juggler, 
wiib  a  well-edncaied  ape,  to  come  over  the  chaine  for  the 
King  of  England,  and  back  again  for  the  Prince,  and  nt  stilt 
gci  his  haaodies  for  tho  Fope  and  the  King  of  tipaine." 


Note  8  W. 

7%at  Mtmin£  nr  that  p«Ml»  m  kigk, 
(ytr  Dtrmid**  racs  ear  vicfery.— 
5cra«te/— P.  S33. 

Th^re  are  several  instances,  at  least  in  tradition,  of  persons 
so  moeh  8i*2ched  to  particular  tnnes,  as  to  require  to  liear 
then*  Oh  their  deathbed.  Such  an  anecdote  in  mentioned  by 
the  late  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  in  his  collfction  of  Border 
tQDe«.  respecting  au  air  called  the  "  DaTHiIin<;  of  the  Rainis," 
for  wliirh  a  certain  Gallovidian  laird  U  siiid  to  have  evinced 
this  suung  mark  of  partiality.  It  is  popularly  told  of  a  fa- 
moas  frerbooter,  that  he  composed  tlic  tunc  known  by  the 
aame  of  Macphermn's  Rant,  while  under  seiiicnce  of  death, 
and  played  it  at  the  gallows-tree.  Some  spirited  words  have 
been  aJipted  to  it  by  Bums.  A  tiiniilar  story  is  recounted 
of  a  Wfhli  bard,  who  com  potted  and  ])lay(>(l  on  his  deathbed 
tlie  air  called  Dnfuddy  Onrrrgg  fVm.  But  the  most  curious 
example  b  given  by  Brantome,  of  a  maid  of  honur  at  llie 
court  of  France,  entitled,  Mademoisello  de  Llmcuil.  *'  Dn- 
rant  sa  malaxitc ,  dont  elle  trespaam,  jamais  clle  ne  ccssa,  ains 
caa«a  tonsjoum ;  car  elle  estoit  fort  graiule  ]>arleutie,  brocar- 
dcV'^,  el  tre!>-btcn  et  fort  il  propos,  et  tn-i^-belle  avec  ccla. 
Q,  jan<l  rhenre  de  sa  fin  fnt  venue,  elle  fit  vonir  a  soy  son  valet 
(ttinsi  que  le  filles  de  la  conr  en  ont  rhacune  un),  qui  s*ap- 
pe'loit  JalieB,  et  acavoit  tree-bien  joiier  du  violon.  '  Julien,' 
lay  dit  elle,  *  prenez  vo4tre  violon,  et  sonnez  moy  ton^jours  jus- 
qnn  a  ce  que  vons  me  voyez  morte  (car  je  m'y  en  %'ais)  la 
4e£ute  dee  Saisses,  et  le  mienz  que  vous  ponrrez,  et  qnand 
Toas  serrx  snr  le  mot,  "Tovl  est  perdo,"  sonnez  le  par  qnatre 
eo  ciog  fob  le  pins  piteasement  qua  vous  poarrez/  ce  qui  fit 
rantie,  et  cHe-mosme  lay  aidott  do  la  voiz,  et  qnand  ce  vint 
*  toat  est  penfa,'  olio  le  r^itera  par  denz  foit ;  et  se  tournant  de 
I'aatre  eoet^  do  cbevet,  elle  dit  &  sea  coiniiagnes  :  *  Tout  est 
fodo  d  ce  coop,  et  6  boa  escienc  ;*  et  ainsi  dect^da.  Voila  nne 
morte  jo jeuae  et  plaisaala.  Je  tiens  co  oonte  de  deaz  de  ses  eom^ 


**ln  this  ronghly-wooded  island,^  the  coantry  people  se* 
ereted  their  wives  and  cliildren,  and  their  most  valuable  eA 
fecu,  from  the  rapacity  of  Cromwell'i  soldiers,  during  tii«>ii 
inroad  into  tiiis  country,  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  These 
invaden,  not  venioriiig  to  ascend  by  the  ladders,  along  the 
side  of  the  lake,  took  a  more  cireuitoas  road,  tlirough  the 
heart  of  tlie  Trosachs,  Uie  most  frequented  path  at  that  time 
which  penetrates  the  wilderness  about  half  way  between  Bi* 
nean  and  the  lake,  by  a  tract  called  Yea-chilleach,  or  tlio  Old 
Wife's  Bog. 

"  In  ooa  of  the  defiles  of  this  by-road,  the  men  of  tlie  oonir- 
try  at  that  time  hnng  npon  the  rear  of  the  invading  cm  oiv, 
and  shot  one  of  Cromwell's  men,  whose  grave  marks  the  socns 
of  actipn,  and  gives  name  to  that  pass.)  In  revenge  of  this 
insult,  the  soldiers  lesolved  to  plunder  the  island,  to  violate 
the  women,  and  put  the  children  to  death.  With  thb  brutal 
intention,  one  of  the  party,  more  expert  than  the  rest,  swam 
towards  the  island,  to  letch  the  boat  to  his  comrades,  which 
had  carried  the  women  to  their  asylum,  and  lay  moored  in  one 
of  the  creeks.  His  companions  stood  on  the  sliore  of  the  main- 
land, in  full  view  of  all  that  was  to  pass,  waiting  anxiously  fur 
his  return  with  the  boat.  Bnt  just  as  tiie  swimmer  had  j^ot  to 
the  nearest  jioint  of  the  island,  and  was  laying  hold  of  a  black 
rock,  to  get  on  shore,  a  heroine,  who  stood  on  the  very  iwint 
where  he  meant  to  land,  hastily  snatching  a  dagger  from  be- 
low her  apron,  with  one  stroke  severed  his  head  from  the 
hotly.  Wis  party  seeing  this  disaster,  and  relinquishing  all  fu 
ture  hojie  of  revenge  or  conquest,  made  the  bet>l  of  tiieir  way 
out  of  their  {)erilous  situation.  This  ainazon's  great-grandson 
lives  at  Britlge  of  Turk,  who,  besides  others,  aiiesis  the  anev 
dote. — Skrtch  of  the  Scrnrrf  near  OUiendar,  Stirling,  1800, 
p.  ^iO.  I  have  only  to  add  to  this  account,  that  the  heroin"' 
name  was  Helen  iStuart. 


f 


d'lgncs  de  foi,  qni  virent  jour  oe  mystere." — Oeuvres 
it  Braniomu^  iii.  507.  The  tone  to  which  this  fair  lody  chose 
to  make  her  final  ezit,  was  composed  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Ssris  at  Marignano.  The  burden  is  quoted  by  Pannrge,  in 
Rabelais,  and  eoosiaca  of  these  words,  imitating  the  jargon  of 
tV  Swiss,  which  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Gorman : 

"  Tout  flit  verloffe, 
^  La  Tintelore, 

To«t  est  verioie,  bi  Ool  1" 


NonSX. 

BattU  of  BmP  a%  Dutnt.—T.  933. 

A  ekimuah  actaally  took  place  at  a  paas  thus  called  in  the 
and  closed  with  the  remarkable  incident  mentioned 
the  text.    It  was  graaily  posterior  in  date  to  the  reign  of 
V. 

iato  tk«  Popisli  eheirh,  sod  on«  «t  his  blacksnerfs  wss  peisva. 
secpS  «f  kspitsm  from  tbs  Pof-Uh  prieala,  and  to  turn  Cbristbn 
wkick  Was  s  great  tropby :  he  was  fiallsd  Jsnws,  aftsr  lb«  kinf 

wmi  r'mnnirirT^sfirlTl  i  A(iosU«  Jsuim."    /6iu',  p.  410. 


Note  S  Y. 


Jind  Snowdoun't  Knight  i§  Scotiand't  King.—?.  837. 

This  discovery  will  probably  remind  the  reader  of  the  beauti- 
ful Arabian  tale  of  U  Bondoeani.  Yet  the  incident  is  not 
borrowed  from  that  elegant  story,  but  from  Scottish  tradition. 
James  V.,  of  whom  we  are  treating,  was  a  monarch  whose 
good  and  benevolent  intentions  often  rendered  his  roniautio 
freaks  venial,  if  not  respectable,  since,  from  his  anxious  at 
tention  to  the  interests  of  the  lower  and  most  opjiretstni  cla» 
of  his  subjects,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ixipularly  tenned 
the  King  of  Uu  Commons.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
justice  was  regularly  administered,  and  frequently  from  the 
loss  justifiable  motive  of  gallantry,  he  used  to  traverse  the 
vicinage  of  his  several  palaces  in  various  disguises.  The  two 
ezcellent  comic sonp,  entitled,  "The  Gaberlunzie  man,"  and 
"  W^e'll  gae  nae  mair  a  roving,"  are  said  to  liave  been  founded 
npon  the  sncoess  of  his  amorous  adventures  when  travelling 
in  the  disgntse  of  a  beggar.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  tsit 
oomic  ballad  in  any  language. 

Another  adventure,  which  had  nearly  cost  James  hie  Jft, 
b  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  village  of  Cramond,  new 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  rendered  his  addresses  acceptable 
to  a  pretty  girl  of  the  lower  rank.  Four  or  five  persons, 
whether  relations  or  lovers  of  hb  mbtress  b  uncertain,  beset 
the  di»n;ui9ed  monarch  as  he  returned  finoin  his  rendezvous. 
Naturally  gallant,  and  an  admirable  master  of  his  wea|X)n, 
the  king  took  po6t  on  the  high  and  narrow  bridge  over  thi 
Almond  river,  acd  defended  himwlf  bravely  with  his  sword. 
A  (leasant,  who  was  thrashing  in  a  neighlmring  barn,  cams 
out  upon  the  noiie,  and  whether  moved  by  companion  or  by 

1  That  at  ths  essttn  •ztrsmity  of  Lock  Kabias.  so  oftsa  nisaUoiMd  b 

thst»xt. 

3  Bsslkch  SD  duins. 
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tatnnl  gallantry,  took  the  weaker  nde,  and  laid  abont  with 
his  flail  M  effectaaliy,  as  to  dispene  tJie  aflMiUnU,  well 
thrashed,  even  according  to  the  letter.  He  then  condacte^ 
tlie  king  into  his  bam,  where  his  guest  reqoeeted  a  basin  and 
a  lowf»I,  to  remove  the  stains  of  the  broil.  This  being  pro- 
enred  with  difficalty,  James  employed  himself  in  learning 
what  was  the  snmmit  of  his  deliverer's  earthly  wishes,  and 
found  that  thejr  were  bounded  by  the  desire  of  pomeming,  in 
property,  the  farm  of  Braehead,  upon  which  he  labored  as 
a  bond«mnn.  The  lands  chanced  to  belong  to  the  erown  ; 
and  Jampfl  directed  him  to  come  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
ard  inquire  for  the  Guidman  (t.  e.  farmer)  of  Ballengiech,  a 
name  by  which  he  was  known  in  his  excnmons,  and  which 
answered  to  the  tl  Bondoeani  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  He 
profented  himself  accordingly,  and  found,  with  doe  astonish* 
ment,  that  he  had  saved  his  monarch's  life,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  gratified  with  a  crown  charier  of  the  lands  of  Braehead, 
under  the  service  of  presenting  a  ewer,  basin,  and  towel,  for 
the  king  to  wash  his  hands  when  he  shall  happen  to  pass  the 
Bridge  of  Cramond.  This  person  was  ancestor  of  the  Howi- 
sons  of  Braehead,  in  Mid^Lothian,  a  respectable  family,  who 
continue  to  hold  the  lands  (now  passed  into  the  female  line) 
under  tlie  same  tenure. > 

Another  of  James's  fVolics  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell from  the  Statistical  Account : — "  Being  once  benighted 
when  out  »-hunting.  and  separated  from  his  attendants,  he 
happened  to  enter  a  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  moor  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ochil  hills,  near  Alloa,  where,  unknown,  he  was  kindly 
received.  In  ortler  to  regale  their  unexpected  gnest.  the  gude- 
man  (i.  e.  landlord,  farmer)  desired  the  gmleteife  to  fetch  the 
hen  that  roosted  nearest  the  cock,  which  is  always  the  plump- 
est, for  the  stranger's  supper.  The  king,  highly  pleased  with 
his  night's  lodging  and  hospitable  entertainment,  told  mine 
host  at  parting,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  return  his  civility, 
and  requested  that  the  first  time  he  came  to  Stirling,  he  would 
eall  at  the  Atla,  and  inquire  for  the  Oudeman  of  BalUnr 
fuieh. 

Donaldson,  the  landlord,  did  not  fail  to  call  on  the  Oudeman 
of  Ballengrnich,  when  bis  astonishment  at  finding  that  the  king 
had  been  his  guest  aflTorded  no  small  amusement  to  the  merry 
monarch  and  his  courtiers ;  and,  to  carry  on  the  pleasantry, 
he  was  henceforth  designated  by  James  with  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Moors,  which  name  and  designation  have  descended 
from  father  to  son  ever  since,  and  they  have  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  identical  spot,  the  property  of  Mr.  Erxkine  of 
Mar,  till  very  lately,  when  this  gentleman,  with  relncunce, 
turned  out  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  King  of 
the  Moors,  on  account  of  his  majesty's  invincible  indolence, 
and  great  dislike  to  reform  or  innovation  of  any  kind,  although, 
from  the  spirited  example  of  his  neighbor  tenants  on  the  same 
estate,  he  is  convinced  similar  exertion  would  promote  his  ad- 
vantage." 

The  author  requests  permission  yet  farther  to  verify  the  sub- 
ject of  his  poem,  by  an  extract  from  the  genealogical  work  of 
Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  upon  Scottish  surnames  : — 

*'  This  John  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  and  Ampryor  was  after- 
wards termed  King  of  Kippen,*  upon  the  following  account : 
King  James  v.,  a  very  sociable,  debonair  prince,  residing  at 
BilHing,  in  Buchanan  of  Ampryor's  time,  carriera  were  very 
frequently  passing  along  the  common  road,  being  near  Am- 
pryor's house,  with  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  king's  fami  y  ; 
and  he,  having  some  extraordinary  occasion,  ordered  one  of 
these  carriers  to  leave  his  load  at  his  house,  and  he  would  pay 
him  for  it ;  which  the  earner  refused  to  do,  telling  him  he  was 
the  king's  carrier,  and  his  load  for  his  majesty's  use ;  to  which 
Amproyer  seemed  to  have  small  regard,  compelling  the  carrier, 

I  The  rpsd«r  will  find  fbb  story  totd  at  (frester  l«ii|rtl>,  snd  witli  tho 
addition  in  psrticulsr,  of  tbs  kin^  being  rerognitcd,  like  the  Fitx-Jsmra 
sf  the  lAdy  of  tk«  Lake,  by  beiag  th«  only  prnon  coversd,  in  ibe  First 
B«niis  of  TaI(M  of  •  Gnu>dfstli«r,  toL  ixL  p.  87.    Ths  heir  of  Braehend 


in  th«  end,  to  leave  his  load  ;  teDIng  Mm,  if  King  James 
King  of  Scotland,  he  was  King  of  Kippen,  so  thai  it  was 
sonable  he  should  shara  with  his  n^hbor  king  in  some  o< 
tliese  loads,  so  frequently  carried  that  road.  The  carrier  rep- 
resenting  this  usage,  and  idling  the  story,  as  Ampryor  spoke 
it,  to  some  of  the  king's  servants,  it  came  at  length  to  fait 
majesty's  eats,  who,  fhortly  theresfW,  with  a  few  attendanta, 
came  to  visit  his  neighbor  king,  who  was  in  the  mean  time  at 
dinner.  King  James,  having  sent  a  servant  to  demand  acceaa, 
was  denied  the  same  by  a  tall  fellow  with  a  battle-axe,  who 
stood  porter  at  the  gate,  telling,  there  could  be  no  accen  tiQ 
dinner  was  over.  This  answer  not  satisfying  tJie  king,  he  sent 
to  demand  access  a  second  time ;  upon  which  he  was  desnrsd 
by  the  porter  to  desist,  otherwise  be  would  find  cause  to  ro- 
l>ent  his  radeness.  His  majesty  finding  this  method  would  not 
do,  desired  the  porter  to  tell  his  master  that  the  Goodman  of 
Ballageich  desired  to  S{ieak  with  the  King  of  Kippen.  Tlie 
porter  telling  Arnpryor  so  much,  he,  in  all  hnmble  manner, 
came  and  received  the  king,  and  having  entertained  him  with 
much  sumptnousness  and  jollity,  became  so  agreeable  to  King 
James,  that  he  allowed  him  to  take  so  much  of  any  proviston 
he  found  carrying  that  road  as  he  bad  occasion  for ;  and  freeing 
he  made  the  fir«t  vi«it.  desired  Ampryor  In  a  few  days  to  rTiu.'U 
him  a  second  to  Stiriing,  which  he  periormed,  and  con  tin  Bed 
in  very  much  favor  with  the  king,  always  thereafter  being 
termed  King  of  Kipfien  while  he  lived." — Bucha.san's  Etsmf 
upon  the  Family  of  Bnehanan.    Edin.  1775,  8vo.  p.  74. 

The  readers  of  Ariosto  must  give  credit  for  the  amiable  lefr- 
tores  with  which  he  is  rejnesented,  sinoe  he  is  generaJIy  cock 
sidered  as  the  prototype  of  ZorbinOi  the  most  inteveeting  hen 
of  the  Orlando  Furioso. 


NOTSS  Z. 


Stirling's  tower 


Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. — P.  938. 

William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  calls  Stirling  Castle  Snowdonn.  fir  David 
Lindsay  bestows  the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his  complaint  •£ 
tiie  Papingo : 

<*  Adieu,  fair  Snawdonn,  with  thy  towers  high, 
Thy  chaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round  ; 
May.  June,  and  July,  would  I  dwell  in  thee. 
Were  i  a  man,  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 
Whilk  doth  agaiae  thy  royal  rock  rebonnd.*' 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  late  excellent  edition  of  Sir  David  Lind- 
say's works,  has  refuted  the  chimerical  derivation  of  Snawdoun 
from  tnoddingt  or  cutting.  It  was  probably  derived  fiom  the 
romantic  legend  which  connected  Stirling  with  Kti^  Arthor, 
to  which  the  mention  of  the  Round  Table  gives  conntenance. 
The  ring  witliin  which  justs  were  formeriy  practiisied,  in  the 
castle  park,  is  still  called  the  Round  Table.  Snawdoun  is  tlw 
official  title  of  one  of  the  Scottish  hemldf,  whose  epithets  eeem 
in  all  countries  to  have  been  fantastically  adopted  from  ancient 
history  or  romance. 

It  appears  (See  Note  3  Y)  that  the  real  name  by  whieli 
James  was  actually  distinguished  in  his  private  excai^iooa, 
was  the  Ooodman  of  Bailenguick  ;  derived  from  a  steep  paaa 
leading  up  to  the  Castle  of  Stiriing,  so  called.  But  the  epithet 
would  not  have  suited  poetry,  and  wonld  besides  at  once,  and 
prematurely,  have  announced  the  plot  to  many  of  my  conn  try 
men,  among  whom  the  traditional  storiea  above  mentioned  an 
•till  current. 


dta^hsriri'd  hi*  dnty  st  the  baaqaet  given  to  King  Gsorgs  IV.  in  tlks 
lianwnt  House  at  Edinburgh,  in  18M.— El«. 

'i  A  uuall  district  of  Perthihire. 


®l)(  ui0ion  of  iOon  Eoberuk.' 


Quid  difnum  wumorture  tuts,  Hitpania,  terris, 
Foz  kumaim  valet  i  .  ■  —     -CtAUPiAK. 


PREFACE. 

Thx  follofwing  Poem  ia  founded  upon  a  Spaniah 
IVadiiioii,  particularly  detailed  in  the  Notes ;  but 
bearing,  in  general,  that  Don  Roderick,  the  last 
Gothic  King  of  Spain,  when  the  Invasion  of  the 
Moora  was  impending,  had  the  temerity  to  descend 
nto  an  ancient  vault,  near  Toledo,  the  opening  of 
yhich  had  been  denounced  as  fatal  to  the  Spanish 
Monarchy.  The  legend  adds,  that  his  rash  curiosity 
was  mortified  by  an  emblematical  representation 
of  those  Saracens  who,  in  the  year  '714,  defeated 
him  in  battle,  and  reduced  Spain  under  their  do- 
minion. I  have  presumed  to  prolong  the  Vision  of 
tile  ReTolutions  of  Spain  down  to  the  present 
erentful  crisis  of  the  Pemnsula ;  and  to  divide  it^ 
by  a  ^opposed  change  of  scene,  into  TnaicE  Psaione. 
The  FiBflT  of  these  represents  the  Invasion  of  the 
Moors,  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  RtKlerick,  and 
closes  with  the  peaceful  occupation  of  tlie  country 
by  the  Victors^  The  Second  Period  eml)races  the 
state  of  the  Peninsula,  when  the  oonqiiests  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  renown 
of  their  arms;  sullied,  however,  by  superstition  and 
croeltT.  An  allusion  to  the  inhumanities  of  the 
Inqubitiofn  terminates  this  picture.  The  Last  Part 
of  the  Poem  opens  with  the  state  of  Spain  previous 
to  the  unparalleled  treachery  of  Bonaparte  ;  gives 


1  The  ViMm  of  Don  Bod«ri«k  appeand  in  4to,  in  Jaly  15, 
1811 ;  tod  in  the  eoane  of  the  tame  year  was  alao  interted  in 
vol  B  me  of  the  Edinburgh  Annaal  Register — which 
the  property  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  then  publishers, 
1.  John  Ballantyne  tnd  Co. 

•  The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Blair  of  ATontonn,  President  of 
Iho  Coort  of  ScMiona,  was  the  aoa  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair, 
CBther  of  *'  The  GiaTe."  AAer  long  filling  the  offioe  of  Sk^ 
Uciior<*encral  in  ^eotlaod  Mritb  high  distinction,  he  was  ele- 
valsd  to  the  Preeidenoy  in  1806.  He  died  very  suddenly  on  the 
90ih  May,  1811.  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  intimate 
jjaad.  llenry  Dnndae,  fiat  Viscoant  Melville,  having  gone  into 
Blinbaigb  on  pvrpoee  to  attend  his  remains  to  the  grave,  was 
IrikfCa  ill  not  less  suddenly,  and  died  there  the  very  hour  that 
te  faasnl  took  place,  on  the  S8th  of  the  same  month. 

s  la  a  kltar  to  J,  B.  8.  Morritt,  Eeq.,  Edinbnigh,  Jnly  1, 


a  sketch  of  the  usurpation  attempted  upon  thai 
unsuspicious  and  friendly  kingdom,  and  terminates 
with  the  arrival  of  the  British  succors.  It  may  be 
farther  proper  to  mention,  that  the  object  of  the 
Poem  is  less  to  commemorate  or  detail  particulai 
incidents  thin  to  exliibit  a  general  and  impressive 
picture  of  the  se"«eral  periods  brought  upon  the  stage. 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public, 
especiiillyby  one  wJio  has  already  experienced  more 
than  ordinary  indulgence,  to  offer  any  apology  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  poetry  to  the  subject  it  is  cliiefly 
designed  to  commemorate.  Yet  I  think  it  proper  to 
mention,  tluit  while  I  was  hastily  executing  a  work, 
written  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on  passing 
events,  the  task  was  most  cruelly  ijiterrupted  by  the 
successive  deaths  of  Lord  President  Blair  *  and 
Lord  Viscount  Melville.  In  those  distingui.shed 
characters  I  had  not  only  to  regret  persons  whose 
lives  were  most  important  to  Scotland,  but  also 
whose  notice  and  patronage  honored  my  entrance 
upon  active  life ;  and,  I  may  add,  with  melancholy 
pride,  who  permitted  my  more  advanced  age  to 
claim  no  common  share  in  their  friendship.  Under 
such  interruptions,  the  following  verses,  wliidi  my 
best  and  happiest  efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy 
of  their  theme,  have,  I  am  myself  sensible,  an  appear- 
ance of  negligence  and  incoherence,  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  I  might  have  been  able  to  remove.' 

EniNBuaGH,  June  24,  1811. 

1811,  Soott  saya— "  I  have  this  moment  got  yonr  kind  )»ti?r, 
jost  u  I  was  packing  op  Don  Roderick  for  yon.  This  patrS- 
otic  pnppet-fthow  has  been  finished  nnder  wretched  auspices ; 
poor  Lord  Melville's  death  so  q sickly  snoceeding  tiiat  of 
President  Blair,  one  of  the  beet  and  wisest  judges  that  ever  die* 
triliuted  justice,  broke  my  spirit  sadly.  My  official  situation 
placed  me  in  daily  contact  with  the  President,  and  his  ability 
and  candor  were  the  source  of  my  daily  admiration.  As  for 
poor  dear  Lord  Melville,  '  'tis  vain  U»  name  him  whom  we 
mourn  in  vain.'  AlmoM  the  last  time  1  saw  him,  he  was  talk- 
ihg  of  yon  in  the  highest  terms  of  regard,  and  expretHting  great 
hopes  of  again  seeing  you  at  Dunira  this  summer,  where  I  pro* 
posed  to  attend  you.  Hei  mihil  guid  kei  mihi?  Aumana 
perpfsti  tumuM.  His  loss  will  be  long  and  severely  felt  here, 
and  Euvy  is  already  paying  her  cold  tribute  of  applanee  to  th* 
worth  which  she  maligned  while  it  walked  upon  earth." 


^f}t  bieion  of  JUoii  Eobmrk. 
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AND  TO  THX 

COMMTTTEB    OF   8IJBSCRIBERS    FOR   RELIEF   OF   THE   PORTUGnSSE   BUFFERERSy 

IN    WHICH    HE    PKB8IDEB, 

THIS    POEM, 
(THE  VISION  OF  DON  RODERICK,) 

COMPOSED    FOR  THE    BENEFIT    OF   THE    FUND   UNDER  THEIR   MANAGEMENT,' 

18    RXSPXCTFULLT    IK80BIBXO    BT 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 
LiYXS  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting 
fire 
Ma}'  rise  distinguished  o*er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Wlio  sung  beleiiguer'd  Ilion*s  evil  etar  f* 
Sucli,  Wellington,  might  reach  thee  from  afar, 
Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's  range ; 
Nor  sliouts,  nor  chishing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar. 
All  as  it  swell'd  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet- 
change,' 
That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  !• 

1  "  The  ietten  of  Scott  to  all  his  friends  have  sufficiently 
shown  the  nnflagginj;  interest  with  which,  among  all  his  per- 
Mnal  labors  and  anxieties,  he  watched  tlie  progress  of  the  great 
contest  in  the  Peoinsnla.  It  was  so  earnest,  tliat  he  never  on 
any  journey,  not  even  in  his  vtvy  frequent  pasHages  between 
Edinbargh  and  Ashestiel,  omitted  to  take  witli  him  the  largest 
and  best  map  he  had  been  able  to  procure  of  the  seat  of  war ; 
apon  this  Ite  was  }ierpetnally  pooring,  tracing  the  marches  and 
lounti^marches  of  the  French  and  English  by  means  of  black 
and  white  pins ;  and  not  seldom  did  Mrs.  Scott  complain  of 
this  constant  occupation  of  bis  attention  and  her  carriage.  In 
the  beginning  of  1811,  a  committee  was  formed  in  I^ondon  to 
collect  snbscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  Portogncve,  who  had 
seen  their  lands  wasted,  tbeir  vines  torn  up,  and  their  houses 
bnmt  in  the  coarse  of  Hasaena's  last  nnfortnnate  campaign  ; 
and  Scott,  on  reading  the  advertisement,  immediately  addrmsed 
Mr.  Whitmore,  the  chairman,  begging  that  the  committee 
would  allow  him  to  contribute  to  their  fund  the  profits,  to 
whatever  they  might  amount,  of  a  poem  which  he  proposed  to 
write  U{)on  a  subject  connected  with  the  localities  of  the  patri- 
otic struggle.  His  offer  was  of  coarse  acce|>ted ;  and  Thk 
Vision  op  Don  Rodkrick  was  begun  as  soon  as  the  Spring 
vacation  enabled  him  to  retire  to  Ashestial. 


XL 

Yes!  such  a  strain,  with  all  o'er-pouring  mea- 
sure. 

Might  melodize  with  each  tmnultuous  souikI, 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  plea- 
sure. 
That  rings  Mondego*8  ravaged  shores  around ; 
The   tliundering   cry   of  hosts  with   conquest 
crown'd, 
The  female  shriek,  the  ruin'd  peasant's  moan, 
Tlie  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  un- 
bound, 
The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Nation's  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o'erthrown. 

"  The  poem  was  published.  In  4to,  in  July ;  and  the  imme* 
<tiate  proceeds  were  forwarded  to  the  board  in  London.  His 
friend  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duke  of  Bucclevcb) 
writes  thus  on  the  occasion: — 'Those  with  ampler  fortune* 
and  thicker  heads  may  easily  give  one  hundred  guineas  to  a 
nnbscription,  but  the  man  is  really  to  be  envied  who  can  draw 
that  sum  from  his  own  brains,  and  apply  the  produce  so  b«no- 
ficiaJly  and  to  so  exalted  a  purpose.'  " — Litfe  0f  SeoU,  toL  iii. 
pp.  31S,  315. 

t  MS.—"  Who  sung  the  changei  of  the  Phiygian  jar.*' 

>  MS. — "  Claiming  thine  oar  'twizt  each   loud   tronpet 
change.** 

*  **  7*he  too  monotonous  close  of  the  stanza  is  sometiinea 
divenified  by  the  adoption  of  fooiteen-foot  veiie, — a  license  in 
poetry  which,  since  Dryden,  has  (we  believe)  been  alto|;ethcr 
abandoned,  but  which  is  nevertheless  very  deserving  of  revivftl, 
so  long  as  it  is  only  rarely  and  judiciously  used.  The  verf 
first  stanza  in  this  {loem  affords  aa  instance  of  it ;  and,  intio^ 
duced  thus  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  we  eannoi  help  eon- 
sidering  it  as  a  fault,  especially  dogged  as  it  is  with  the  nsao 
ciation  of  a  defective  rhyme — cAoi^,  rewMge," — Oriticmi 
Review,  Aug,  1811.  . 
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ni 

fiat  we,  weak  minfltrelB  of  a  laggard  day, 

Skiird  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page> 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay* 

Tlie  debt  thou  claim^st  in  this  exhausted  age  t 
Thou  giveat  our  lyres  a  theme,  that  might  en- 
gage [land, 

Those  that  could  eend  thy  name  o'er  sea  and 
>V1iilc  sea  and  land  shall  last ;  for  Homer's  rage 

A  theme ;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand^ 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band  1* 

IV. 

Ye    mountains  stem  I    within   whose    rugged 
breast 
The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose ; 
Ye  torrents  I  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed 
their  rest, 
Returning  from  the  field  of  vanquish'd  foes ; 
Say,  hare  ye  lost  eadi  wild  majeatic  close. 

That  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung ; 
What  time  their  hymn  of  victory  arose,     [rung, 
And  Cattraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph 
And  mystic  Merlin  liarp'd,  and  gray-halr'd  Lly- 
warch  sung  I* 

V. 
O !  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain. 

As  sure  your  changeful  gales  8t>em  oft  to  say, 
When  rfweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft  again. 
Like  trumpet-jubilee,  nr  harp's  wild  sway ; 
If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay, 

Tlien  lend  the  note  to  liim  has  loved  you  long  1 
Who  pious  gather'd  each  tradition  gray, 
•  That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  along,   [song, 
And  "with  affection  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in 

VL 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe'er  the  task 

Of  truant  verse  hath  lighten'd  graver  care, 
Fnnn  Muse  or  Sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask, 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair ; 
Careless  he  gave  his  numbers  to  the  air. 

They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  came ; 
Kor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer; 

Let  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's  fame, 
b:3.icrtal  be  the  verse  1 — ^foigot  the  poet's  name. 

VIL 
Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  then*  answer  tost  r* 
"  Minstrel !  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyre, 


1  MS. — '*  UnformM  for  raptnm,  how  shall  we  repay." 
*  MS.-^*'  Tboa  glvcat  ovr  Teiw  a  theme  that  might  engage 
Itjm  that  oonid  richly  yield  thee  back  its  doe ; 
A  theme,  might  kindle  Homer's  mighty  rage ; 
A  theme  more  grand  than  Maro  ever  knew— 
Hpw  mneb  nmaeet  for  as,  degenerate,  fVail,  and  few  1" 


Capricious-swelUni^  now,  may  soon  be  lost, 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire  ; 
If  to  sudi  taak  presumptuous  thou  ni*pire. 

Seek  not  from  ua  tlie  meed  to  warrior  d'le: 
Age  after  age  has  gather'd  son  to  sire. 

Since  our  gray  cliffs  the  din  of  conflict  knew, 
Or,  pealuig  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugler 
blew. 

^  vm. 

**  Decay'd  our  old  traditionary  lore,  [ring, 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  their 
By  milk-maid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar, 
Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmore's  haunted 
spring  :•  [sing, 

Save  where  their  legends  gray-liair'd  shepherds 
That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine. 
Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  ravaging, 
And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugged  line. 
Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  oi 
Tyne. 

IX. 

*'  No !  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 

Gives  with  un.stintcd  boon  ethereal  flame, 
Wliere  the  rude  villager,  liia  labor  done,   [name, 

In  verse   spontaneous*  diants  some  favor'd 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim, 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Grieme/ 

He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set. 
Old  Albin's  red  claymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet  1 


"  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 

Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows. 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruin'd  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fane, 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot 
throws 

An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

XI 

**  Tliere,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 
Still  lightens  in  the  sun-burnt  native's  eye ; 

The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  diirk. 
Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 


t  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

4  MS.—"  Hark,  from  gray  Needpath's  mists,  theBrothen' 
cairn, 
Hark,  from  the  Brothers'  cairn  the  answer  tost 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  B.  o  Ibid.  Nole  O. 

T  Ibid.  Note  D. 
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And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivaliy 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  pride, 
Iberia !  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  aide, 
Have  seen,  yet  daimtless  stood — ^'gainst  fortune 
fought  and  died. 

XIL 

**  And  cherished  still  by  that  unchanging  race,' 

Are   themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than 
thine; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace, 

Legend  and  vv^ion,  prophecy  and  sign ; 
Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade, 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line,     [said : 

Go,  seek  such  theme  1" — The  Mountain  Spirit 
With  filial  awe  I  heard — I  heard,  and  I  obey'd.* 


9ll)c  \)\B\on  of  Pon  Rob^ruk- 


Rearing  tlieir  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pole  moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretch'd  below, 
And  naught  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  nig^lit ; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow, 
AH  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  flow.' 

IL 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide, 

Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp ; 
Their  clianging  rounds  aa  watchful  horsemen 
ride, 
To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp. 
For,  tlurough  the  river's  night-fc^  rolling  damp, 

Was  many,  a  proud  pavilion  dindy  seen,^ 
Which  glinmier'd  back,  against  the  moon's  fair 
lamp. 


tf 


>  MS. — "  And  Mngtnxig  itill  *inld  that  unchanging  taoe. 

<  "The  Tntrodoction,  we  eonfew,'*  says  the  Qoarterly  Re- 
viewer. "  doeR  not  pleaiie  nn  no  well  ai  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
though  the  reply  of  the  Monntain  Spirit  ia  exqaitsitely  writ- 
ten." The  Bfiinbargh  critic,  aAer  quoting  atanzai  ix.  z.  and 
xi.  laja  : — "  The  Intruti action,  thoogh  splendidly  written,  m 
too  long  for  bo  Hhort  a  poem  ;  and  the  poet's  dial<^e  with  his 
native  mountains  b  somewhat  too  startling  and  unnatural. 
The  most  spirited  part  of  it,  we  think,  is  their  direction  to 
Spanish  themes." 

a  The  Montlitj  Review,  for  1811,  in  quoting  this  stanza, 
says — "  Scarcely  any  poet,  of  any  age  or  country,  has  excelled 
Mr.  Scott  in  bringing  before  our  sight  the  very  scene  which  he 
ii  describing — ^in  giving  a  reality  of  existence  to  every  object  on 


Tissues  of  silk  and  aflver  twisted  dieen, 
And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  wardu's  aimM 
between. 

m. 

But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward. 
Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  iyeil  of  vespen 
toU'd, 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

Tlie  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold: 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old, 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace, 
Bear  slender  darts,*  and  casques  bedecked  with 
gold. 
While  silver-studded  belts  their  slioulden 
grace, 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  fidchion'a 
place.* 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court, 

Tliey  murmur'd  at  their  masters  long  delay, 
And  held  his  lengthen'd  orisons  in  sport : — 
"  What  I  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning 
stay, 
To  wear  in  .Mhrift  and  prayer  the  night  away  f 

And  arc  his  hours  in  sucli  dull  penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda's  plunder'd  channs  to  pn  y  ?" — "* 
Then  to  the  east  their  weary  eyes  they  cast, 
And  wished   the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer 
forth  at  last. 

V. 

But,  far  withm,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent, 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing : 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing, 

Such  as  are  luthly  utter'd  to  the  air. 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  boeoin 
wring. 
And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear. 
And  Conscience  seebi  in  speedi  a  respite  finom  De- 
spair. 


whieh  he  dwelh ;  and  it  is  on  saeh  occasions,  espedall j  svfted 
as  they  seem  to  Um  habits  of  his  mind,  that  his  style  itsDll 
catclies  a  character  of  harmony,  whioh  is  far  from  being  nn^ 
vanally  its  own.    How  vivid,  yet  how  sofl,  is  thia  pictura  I" 

«  MS. — **  For,  stre(ch*d  beside  the  river's  margin  damp, 
Their  proud  pavilions  hide  the  meadow  green.** 

«  MS.—"  Bore  javelins  slight." 

*  The  Critical  Reviewer,  having  quoted  ttaasaa  i.  ii.  and  iii. 
says — "  To  the  specimens  with  whieh  his  former  works  abound, 
of  Mr.  Scott's  unrivalled  ezcellence  in  the  descriptions,  both 
of  natural  scenery  and  romantic  manneis  and  oostuma, 
stanzas  will  be  thought  no  mean  addition." 

v  Bee  Appendix,  Note  E 
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VX 
Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  sflver  hair, 

Tlie  stream  of  fiuling  light  was  feeblj  roUM :' 
But  R4xlerick*8  yisage,  though  his  head  was  bare. 
Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told, 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook,* 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 
Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  Conscience 
shook,  [look.' 

Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  Remorse  a  warrior's 

VH 

llie  old  man's  faded  cheek  wax'd  yet  more  pale, 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  King  bewray'd ; 
A.S  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinish'd  tale, 

Wlieu  in  the  midst  liis  faltering  whisper  staid. 
^  "nius  royal  Witiza*  was  slain," — ^he  said ; 

**  Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  I." 
Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade. — 

*^  Oh  I  rather  deem  'twas  stem  necessity  1 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

VUL 

*  And  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarm'd  the  air, 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain. 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 
Yet,  reverend  priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain  I 
All  is  not  as  it  seems — the  female  train 
Know   by  their   bearing   to   disguise   their 
mood :" — 
But  Conscience  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain, 
Sent  to  the   Monarch's  cheek  the  burning 
blood —  [stood. 

He  stay'd  his  speech  abrupt — and  up  the  l^elate 

>  MS.—"  The  feeble  lamp  in  dying  Inctra  )     .., .  „ 

The  waves  of  brolien  light  were  feebly  ) 

*  MS. — "  The  banghty  monarch's  heart  could  evil  brook." 

*  The  dmrtfjif  Reviewer  fays — "The  moonlight  scenery 
•f  the  camp  and  barial-groand  is  evidently  by  the  same  pow- 
■fal  h»ad  which  aketched  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  ;  and  in  this 
pctBi«  of  Roderick's  confeasion.  Uieie  are  traits  of  even  a 
k^gher  east  of  sablimity  and  pathos." 

Thm  Edinbaijgh  Reviewer  introdnces  hb  qnotatioas  of  tho  i. 
iL  r.  and  vi.  stanzas  tbns — "The  poem  is  substantially  di- 
vided inu>  two  compartments ; — ^the  one  representing  the  fabn- 
kxas  or  ivodigions  acts  of  Don  Roderick's  own  time, — and  the 
•ther  the  rec4»nt  occarrences  whibh  have  since  signalized  the 
same  qiMrter  of  the  world.  Mr.  Scott,  we  think,  is  most  at 
boiae  in  the  fiist  of  these  fields ;  and  we  think,  upon  the  whole, 
has  BBO«t  success  in  iu  The  opening  aftbrds  a  fine  specimen  of 
km  oarivalltfd  powers  of  description.'* 

Tbe  reader  may  be  gratified  with  having  the  following  lines, 
Mr.  Sonthey's  Roderick,  inserted  here  : — 


Then  Roderick  kndt 


Befoie  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak  : 

'  Thou  seest,' — he  cried, —  4ioo  seest' — but  RMmory 

Aa^  suffocating  thoughts  represt  the  word. 

And  sliudderings,  like  an  ague  fit,  from  head 

To  foot  oonvalsed  him :  till  at  length,  subduing 
35 


TT 

"  0  harden'd  ofispring  of  an  iron  race  1        [say  t 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance,  can  ef!ace 

Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's  stain  away  I 
For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray, 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his  crimo  his 
boast!  ' 

How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay, 

Unless  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host, 
He  spare  the  shepherd,*  lest  the  guiltless  sheep 
be  lost." 


Then  kindled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  his  mood. 

And  to  his  brow  retum'd  its  dauntless  gloom; 
"And  welcome  then,"  he  cried,  "be  blood  for 
blood. 

For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonor  doom  1 
Yet  will  I  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 

Show,  for  thou  canst — give  forth  the  fated  key. 
And  guide  me,  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room,* 

Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be, 
His  nation's  future  fates  a  Spanish  King  shall  see."* 

XL 
"  Ill-fated  Piince  I  recall  the  desperate  word. 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey  I 
Bethink,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would  afford* 

Never  to  former  Monarch  entrance-way ; 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say, 

Save  to  a  King,  the  laJBt  of  all  his  line, 
What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay. 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine, 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine." 

His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim'd, 

Spreading  his  hands,  and  lifting  up  his  face, 

As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 

A  human  eye  upon  his  Rhame — '  Thou  seest 

Roderick  the  Goth  t     That  name  should  have  suflBoed 

To  tell  the  whole  abhorred  history  : 

He  not  the  less  poraned, — the  ravisher, 

The  cause  of  all  this  rain  !' — Having  said, 

In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt. 

Arms  iitraiten'd  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and  eyet 

Raised  to  the  Monk,  like  one  who  from  his  voice 

Expected  life  or  death." — 

Mr.  Pouthey,  in  a  note  to  these  lines,  says,  "  Tha  vti^on  ol 
Don  Roderick  supplies  a  singular  contrast  to  the  picture  wiiieh 
is  represented  in  this  passage.  [  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting 
the  stanzas  (v.  and  vi.) ;  if  the  contrast  had  been  intentional, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  complete." 

*  The  predecessor  of  Roderick  U}K>n  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
slain  by  his  connivance,  as  is  afiirmed  by  Rodiignex  of  Toledo, 
the  father  of  Spanish  hiatoiy. 

*  MS. — "  He  spare  to  smite  the  shepherd,  leat  the  aheep  bt 

lost." 

*  MS. — **  And  guide  me,  prelate,  to  that  secret  room  " 
Y  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

*  MS. — "  Or  pause  the  omen  of  thy  fate  to  weigh ! 

Bethink,  that  bresen  portal  would  afford." 
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XIL 

** Prelate  1  a  Monarch's  fate  brooks  no  delay; 
Lead  on  P — The  ponderous  key  the  old  man 
took. 
And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way, 

By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook, 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look ; 

And,  as  the  key  the  deftperate  King  essay 'd. 
Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook, 
And  twice  he  stopp'd,  and  twice  new  effort 
made,  [bray*d. 

Till  the  huge  bolts  roll'd  back,  and  the  loud  hinges 

XIIL 

Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone ; 
Of  poliah'd  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall. 

Carved  o'er  witli  si<^ia  and  characters  uuknowa 
A  paly  li|;ht,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone    [not  spy ; 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none ; 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal 
eye. 

XIV. 

iJrim  sentinels,  agauist  the  upper  wall,   [place  * 
Of  molten  bronze,  two   Statues  held  their 

Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall, 
Tlieir  frowning  ft)rehead8  golden  circles  grace. 

Moulded  tliey  seem'd  for  kiii^s  of  ijiiuit  race, 
That  lived  and  siim'd  before  the   avenging 
flood; 

This  grasp'd  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace ; 
This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  ponder- 
•        ing  stood,  [mood. 

Each  stubborn  seem'd  and  stem,  immutable  of 

XV. 

Fix'd  wafl  the  right-liand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand, 
As  if  it«  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  h\»  huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  fallen  land, 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven : 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

**  Lo,  DssTTNT  and  Time  I  to  whom  by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  givea" — 

XVL 

Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes 
away ; 

And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep. 
That  right-hand  Giant  'gan  his  club*  upsway, 

Ab  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 

»  MS.—"  Arm—mae»-<lub.** 
t  8m  Appoadiz,  Nole  G. 


Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap, 
Tlie  nuirble  boundary  was  rent  aswider, 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new  sights  of  feai 
and  wonder. 

XVIL 
For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breacb 
Realms  &&  of  Sjiain  in  visiim'd  prospect  laid. 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  eacli. 

As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  portray 'd : 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  shade. 
And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  travellers 
eye; 
There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade, 
Or  deep-enibrown'd  by  forests  huge  and  liigh. 
Or  wasli'd  by  mighty  streamsi  that  slowly  mur- 
mured by. 

xvm. 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage, 

Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  masquers  trimly  led, 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 

'V\'liile  fitthig  strains  tlie  hearer's  fancy  fed ; 
So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eye  in  order  spread. 

Successive  pageants  flU'd  tliat  mystic  scene, 
Showing  tlie  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled. 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been  ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  stninge  sounds  were  hearU 
between. 

XIX 

First  ehrill'd  an  unrepeated  female  shriek ! — 

It  seem'd  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  tlie  call. 
For  the  bold  blood  wns  blanching  in  his  cheek.— 

Tlien  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelie's  yell,* 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  halL 

Needs   not  to   Ro<lerick  their  dread  import 

tell—  [Tocsin  bell  I 

«  The  Moor  !"  he  cried,  "  the  Moor !— ring  out  the 

XX. 

**  They  come !  they  come  1 1  see  the  groaning  lanos 

White  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde; 
Swart  Zaarali  joins  her  misbelieving  bands, 

Alia  and  Mahomet  their  battle- word. 
The  choice  they  yield,  the  Koran  or  the  Sword— 

See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  anns  amain  I— > 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roared,' 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain- 
Now,  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cau9« 
of  Spain  1 

>  "  Oh,  who  could  tell  what  deeds  wen  wronfHt  thai  d^ 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  the  tale  of  rafe^ 
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XXL 

*Bj  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail!  the  Christians 
vield! 
Tlieir  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign  1 
the  sceptred  craven  mounU  to  quit  the  field — 

Is  not  JOB  steed  Orelia  ? — Yes,  'tis  mine  I* 
But  TicTar  was  she  tum'd  from  battle-line : 
Lj  !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and 
stone!  • 

Ooreea  pursue  the  slave,  and  wrath  divine ! 
Rivers  ingulph  him  I" — ''Hush,"  in  shudder- 
ing tooe,  [form's  thine  own." 
n»e   Prelate  said; — "rash   Prmce,  yon  vision'd 

XXIL 
Just  then,  a  torrent  cross'd  the  flier's  course ; 

The  dangerouA  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried ; 
But  the  deep  eddies  whelm'd  both  man  and 
horse. 
Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide  '* 
And  tlie  proud  Moslemah  spread  far  and  wide, 

Ab  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band ; 
Berber  and  Ismaers  sons  the  spoils  divide, 
With  naked  cimeters  mete  out  the  land, 
And  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  freeborn  natives 
orand. 

XXHL 

Then  rose  tlie  grated  Harem,  to  enclose 

The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  CliriHtian  line ; 
Then,  menials,  to  their  misbelieving  foes 

CfliStile  8  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine ; 
Then,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvation's  sign. 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown, 
Aji<1  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echoed,  for  holy  hynm  and  organ-tone,  [moan. 
Ihe  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir's  gibbering 

XXIV. 
How  lares  Don   Roderick? — E'en  as  one  who 
spies  [woof^ 

Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sable 
And  hears  around  his  children's  piercing  cries, 

Hstrad,  and  madaoi;  and  despair,  and  fear, 
DofTor,  and  woands,  and  afonjr,  and  death, 
The  criea,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieka  and  groans, 
Aiid  prayerr.  which  mingled  in  the  din  of  arms. 
Is.  oofB  wfld  uproar  of  terrific  aonnds." 

Sovthkt's  Roderick,  vol.  ii.  p.  17L 

1  See  Appendix,  Vote  H. 

t  — "  Upon  the  banks 


OrScOa  was  Orelia  l»ond,  bis  legs 
And  flanka  incarnadined,  his  poitrel  smear'd 
Witb  froth  and  foam  and  gore,  hitt  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  Yhich  hnng  on  every  hair, 
AapTsed  like  dew-drops ;  trembling  there  be  stood, 
FratB  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 
Bis  tremoloos  voice,  far«choing,  lond  and  shrill, 
A  frequent,  anzioiu  cry,  with  which  he  leem'd 
T»  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well, 


And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof; 
Wliile  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  proof, 
His  folly  or  his  crime  have  caused  his  grief; 
And  wliile  above  liim  nods  the  crumbling  roof. 
He   curses  earth  and  Heaven — liimself    in 
chief —  [liefl 

Desperate  of  earthly  aid,  despairing  Heaven's  re* 

XXV. 

That  scythe-arm'd  Giant  tum'd  his  fatal  glass 
And  twilight  on  the  landscape  dosed  her 
wings; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck'd  dancer  springs^ 
Bazaars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 
And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem'd  to  set, 
The  Imaiun's  chant  was  heard  fr^m  mosque  or 
minaret.* 

XXVL 

• 

So  passM  that  pageant.    Ere  another  came,* 
The  visionary  scene  was  wrapp'd  in  smoke. 
Whose  sulph'rous  wreaths  were  cross'd  by  sheets 
of  flame ; 
With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke, 
Till  Roderick  deem'd  the  fiends  had  burst  then 
yoke,  [falone  i 

And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gon- 
For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke. 
Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known ; 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was 
her  tone. 

XXVIL 

From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away— 
The  Christians  have  regain'd  their  heritage ; 

Before  the  Cross  lias  waned  the  Crescent's  ray 
And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage, 

And  lofty  church,  and  low-brow'd  hermitage. 
Tlie  limd  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight, — 

The  Genii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age ; 

And  who  had  thos  again  fonaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 
Lay^ near;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood  ;  but  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  Y" 

Southkt's  Roderick. 

*  "  The  manner  in  which  the  pageant  disappean  is  very 
beantiful.** — Quarterly  Review. 

4  "  We  come  now  to  the  Second  Period  of  the  Vision ;  and 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  with  mnch  commendation  the  dex- 
terity and  graoefol  ease  with  which  the  first  two  scenes  an 
connected.  Withoot  nbniptness,  or  tedioos  apology  for  tran* 
lition,  they  mdt  into  each  other  with  very  harmonioas  efleet ; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  this  example  of  skill,  perhaps,  e» 
hibited  without  any  eflbrt,  to  tha  imiutioD  of  oontomponn 
poets."— y.¥(MCil/|r  Revitm. 
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This  dad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  annor  bright^ 
And  that  was  Valor  named,  this  Biootbt  was 
hight' 

xxvm. 

Valok  waa  hamess'd  like  a  chief  of  old,  [gest  ■* 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly 
His  sword  was  temper'd  in  the  Ebro  cold, 

Morena's  eagle  plume  adom'd  his  crest. 
The  spoils  of  Afiric's  lion  bound  his  breast  [gage ; 

Fierce  he  stepped  forward  and  flung  down  his 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 

Him  followed  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage, 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came. 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be. 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights,  and  fame : 

Tet  was  that  barefoot  monk  more  proud  Umn 
And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree,         [he : 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound. 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free, 

Till  ermined  Age  and  Youth  in  arms  renown'd. 
Honoring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kiss'd 
the  ground. 

XXX 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  Valor,  peerless  knight, 

Who  ne'er  to  King  or  Kaiser  voil'd  his  crest. 
Victorious  still  in  bull-feast  or  in  iiglit. 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  invest, 
Btoop'd  ever  to  that  Anchoret's  behest ; 

Nor  reason'd  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  wrong, 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest,  [along, 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world 
For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  pitiless  as  strong. 

XXXL 

Oft  his  proud  galleys  sought  some  new-found 
world. 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the  mom ; 
Still  at  that  Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurl'd, — 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne, 

1  '*  Theie  anegoriea]  penonnges,  which  nre  that  desicribed, 
are  sketched  in  the  true  spirit  of  Spenser ;  bat  we  are  not  snre 
that  we  altogether  approve  of  the  association  of  sneh  imagi- 
nary beings  with  the  real  events  that  pass  over  the  stage :  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  form  of  ambition  wliirh  precedes  the  path 
of  Bonaparte,  have  somewhat  the  air  of  the  immortals  of  the 
Lnxembnrg  gallery,  whoee  naked  limbs  and  tridents,  thonder- 
bolts  and  cadncei,  are  so  ^Ingnlariy  contrasted  with  the  mflTs 
and  whiskers,  the  qoeens,  archbishops,  and  eanlinalsof  Franee 
and  Navam.'* — Quarterlf  Review. 

I  '*  Armed  at  all  points,  exactly  cap-a-pee." — HamlH. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 

*  "  The  third  scene,  a  peaoefol  state  of  Indolence  and  ob> 
MVftty,  where,  tliovgh  the  court  waa  degenerate,  the  peasant 
was  BMirj  and  oontented,  fa  introdnoed  with  axqafaile  Ughl- 
MM  aad  gmjety.'*— Qiuirt«r/|r  Remno. 


Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  wchu 
Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  anc 
foul; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn, 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood. — With  grisly  scowl 
The  Hermit  mark'd  the  stains,  and 'smiled  beneath 
his  cowL 

xxxn 

Then  did  he  bless  the  offering,  and  bade  maki 
Tribute  to  Heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
And  at  liis  word  the  choral  hynms  awake. 

And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censor  sways, 
But  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise, 
Mix  steams  from  corpses  smouldering  in  the 
fire; 
The  groans  of  prison*d  victims  mar  the  lays, 
And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  quire ; 
While,  'mid   the   mingled  sounds,  the  darkened 
scenes  expire. 

XXXHL 

Preluding  light,  were  strains  of  music  heard, 

As  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand ; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  sylvan  dance  preparetl, 

Oay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vintage  band ; 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 

Tlie  mozo  blitlie,  with  gay  muchacha  met,' 
He  constcious  of  liis  broider'd  cap  and  band. 

She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette, 
Each  tiptoe  perch'd  to  spring,  and  shake  the  Cas- 
tanet 

XXXIV. 

And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became ; 

For  VxLoa  had  relaxed  his  ardent  look, 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  Hon  tame,        [brook* 

Lay  stretch'd,  full  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to 
And  softcn'd  Bigotrt,  upon  his  book, 

Patter'd  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill : 
But  the  blithe  peasant  pUed  his  priming-hook, 

Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
And  rung  from  village-green  the  merry  segnh 
dille.* 

"  The  three  grand  and  comprehensive  pictures  in  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  delineated  the  state  of  Spain,  during  the  three  pe- 
riods  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  conceived  with  macb 
genius,  and  executed  with  very  oonsidcnble,  though  unc<|nal 
felicity.  That  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  is  drawn,  we  thiuk, 
with  the  greatest  spirit.  The  reign  of  Chivalry  and  Super 
•tition  we  do  not  think  so  happily  represented,  by  a  loqg  and 
labored  description  of  two  allegorical  personages  oalled  Bigotry 
and  Valor.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  conceive  how  Don  Roderick 
was  to  learn  the  fortunes  of  hfa  oountry,  merely  by  inspecting 
the  physiognomy  and  furnishing  of  these  two  figurantes.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  tempted  oo  tkfa  o» 
oasion  to  extend  a  mere  metaphor  into  an  aJk^gory ;  and  lo 
prolong  a  figure  which  might  have  given  great  giaoe  aDd  apiril 
to  a  dagie  stanza,  into  th^  heavy  subject  of  aeven  or  eight.  Hii 
lepicaenution  of  the  ncont  ttate  of  Spain,  we  thiak,  lUipUyi 


XXXV. 
Oray  royaltj,  g^wn  impotent  of  toil,* 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  elip  his  hizy  hold ; 
And,  carelefl8»  saw  ^  rule  become  the  spoil 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 
Bat  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold,  [far ; 
From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love*s  tale  was  told. 
And  u>  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar, 
Sweet  .toop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the 
1  reoing  star. 

XXX  VL 
Afl  that  soa  cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand. 

When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen. 
Came  slowly  o\^i  shadowing  Israel's  land,* 
A  while,  pe.-caaioe,  .bedeck'd   with   colors 
sheen. 
While  yet  the  sunbeams  oa  its  skirts  had  been. 
Limning  with  purple  aiO  with  gold  its  shrond, 
Till  darker  folds  obecured  tho  Uue  .serene. 
And  blotted  heaven  with  cao  ^load  sable 
doad. 
Then  elieeted  rain  burst  down,  and  ^^rlwinds 
bowl'd  aloud : — 

XXXVIL 

Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  pcurd, 
Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  forelg.i 
band. 
And  ELb,  their  leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword, 

And  offered  peaceful  front  and  open  hand, 
Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  plann'd. 

By  friendship's  zeal  and  honor's  specious  guise, 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land ; 
Then  bunt  were  honor's  oath,  and  friendship's 
ties !  [his  prize. 

He  datch'd  his  vulture-grasp,  and  call'd  fair  Spam 

XXXVHL 
An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore ; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became, 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er. 

Or  check'd  his  course  for  piety  or  sliame ; 
Who^  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a  soldier's  fame 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won. 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honor  deck'd  his  name ; 

'  Ike  talent  and  addrav  of  the  aathor  to  the  greatert  advantage ; 

i  *r  the  avbject  was  by  no  means  intpirinj; ;  nor  wu  it  easy,  we 
^qU  imagine,  to  make  the  jdctnie  of  decay  and  infloriooa  in- 
ttatwico  M  engafiqg. ' ' — Edin^rgk  RevUm^  which  then  qnotm 
□cziT.  and  xxxr,     • 


>  **  The  opening  of  tho  thiid  period  of  the  Vision  is,  perhaps 
nity,  more  abnipt  than  that  of  the  second.  No  circnm- 
N  e<(aally  marked  with  tiie  alteration  in  the  whole  system 
■f  ancient  warfare,  conid  be  introdnced  in  this  compartment 
•Ttke  poem ;  ret,  wh«i  wo  have  been  told  that  *  Valor  had 
•lasud  bfe  ardent  look,'  and  that  *  Bigotry'  was '  softened,'  we 


Who,  placed  by  fortime  on  a  Monarc&'B  throne^ 
Reck'd  not  of  Monarch's  iaith,  or  Mer<^«  kingly 
tone. 

XXXIX. 

From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came, 

llie  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb-hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame, 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth-^ 

The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obecmSi 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth, 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure, 
Hath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  im- 
pure.* 

XL. 

Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Form ; 
Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor 
showed,  [storm, 

With  which  she  beckon'd  him  through  fight  and 
And  all  he  cruah'd  that  cross'd  his  desperate 
road,  [trode. 

Nor  thought,  nor  feared,  nor  looked  on  what  hjs 
Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could 
not  slake, 
So  oft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  Usn^  abroad — 
It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors  wake, 
Sot  deign'd  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 

XLI 

No  longer  now  she  spum*d  at  mean  revenge. 

Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquered  foeman's  moan ; 
.Kii  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  change. 

By  Ccesar's  side  she  cross'd  the  Rubicon. 
Nor  joy'd  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won. 
As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were 
task'd 
To  war  beneath  the  youth  of  Macedon : 
No  seemly  veil  her  modem  minion  ask'd. 
He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  un- 
mask'd. 

XLIL 
That  Prelate  mark'd  hia  march— On  banners 
blazed 
With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land, 

are  reasonably  prepared  for  what  follows.*' — Monthlg  R0 
view. 

s  See  I.  Kings,  chap,  zviil.  v.  41-45. 

*  "  We  are  as  ready  as  any  of  onr  countrymen  can  be,  ta 
designate  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  HpaJn  by  its  proper  epithets ; 
bnt  we  mastdecliK3  to  join  in  the  aothor's  decAmation  against 
the  low  birth  of  the  invader ;  and  we  cannot  help  reminding 
Mr.  Scott  that  sutk  a  topic  of  censare  is  unworthy  of  him, 
both  an  a  poet  and  as  a  Briton." — Monthly  Review. 

*'  The  picture  of  Bonaparte,  conoidering  the  difficulty  of  all 
contemporary  delineations,  is  not  ill  executed." — Edinburgh 
Rni«w. 
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On  eftgle-etandards  and  on  arms  he  gazed ; 
**  And  hopest  thou  then,"  he  said,  ^  thy  power 
shall  stand  t 
O.  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand,  [flood ; 
And  thou  hast  temper'd  it  with  slaughter's 
And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 
Oore-moisten'd  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud, 
And  by  a  bloody  death,  shall  die  the  Han  of 
Blood  !"* 

XLHL 
The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  ftom  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  liim  kneel, 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 
While    trumpets    rang,  and  heralds    cried, 
«  Castile  !'*• 
^ot  that  he  loved  him — No ! — In  no  man's  weal. 
Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joy'd  that  sullen  heart ; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he   bade  his  warriors 
wheel. 
That  the  poor  Puppet  might  perform  his  part, 
An  J  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stern  beck  to  start. 

XLIV. 

But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misnsed, 
Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung, 
Nor  brook'd  they  long  their  friendly  feith  abused ; 
For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaim'd,  **  To  arms !" — ^and  fast  to  arms  they 
sprung. 
And  YxLoa  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land  I 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung, 
As  burst  th'  awakening  Nazarite  his  band, 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clench'd  his 
dreadful  hand.* 

XLV 

That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round. 
Now  doflTd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly, 

And  from  his  brow  tlie  diadem  unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound. 

From  Tarick's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains 
blown, 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labor  found. 

To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne — 
Ligh^  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  own. 

XLVL 
From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung, 

And  it  was  edio'd  from  Coruunii's  wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

1  *'  We  are  not  altogether  ploaaed  with  the  Ifnen  which  fol- 
low the  description  of  Bonaparte*!  birth  and  conntry.  In  hi»- 
torical  tmth,  we  believe,  hi*  famny  was  not  pl^hf  !an ;  and, 
•etting  aside  tlieold  mying  of  *  ffenus  et  pronroti,*  the  poet  in 
here  evidently  becoming  a  rhoras  to  his  own  <>cen«,  and  ex- 
plaining a  fact  which  conld  by  no  means  be  inferred  frona  the 


Orenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  haU ; 
Oalicia  bade  her  children  flght  or  fidl. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coroDet^ 
Valencia  roused  her  at  t^  battle-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valor's  sods  are  me 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquelel 

XLVIL 

But  unappall'd,  and  burning  for  the  fight^ 
The  Invaders  march,  of  victory  secure ; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite. 

And  train'd  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  (xmquest  to  ensiu^, 
Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow, 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure ; 
While  naught  against  them  faring  the  nnpne' 
tised  foe, 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for 
Freedom's  blow. 

XLVm 

Proudly  they  march — ^but,  0  !  they  mardi  not 
forth 
By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign. 
As  when  their  Eagles,  sweeping  through  the 
North, 
Destroy'd  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign ! 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decr«9ed  for  Spain; 
In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied. 
New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain. 
High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  fiur,  and 
wide,* 
And  oft  the  Qod  of  Battles  blest  the  righteoiis  tide. 

XLIX 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail, 
Remain'd  their  savage  waste.    With  blade 
and  brand, 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale, 
But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Oueiilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land. 

And  claim'd  for  blood  the  retribution  due, 

Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp'd  the  murd'roui 

hand ; 

And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  aoene  her  beams 

she  threw,  pmew. 

Midst  ruins  they  had  made,  the  spoilers'  corpses 


What  minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongue  n^iv 
tell. 
Amid  the  vision'd  strife  from  sea  to  sea, 

pa^ant  that  paaiei  b^me  the  eyes  of  the  Kin;  and  Pidata 
The  Archbishop's  observation  on  his  appearance  is  ft«e,  how 
ever,  from  every  objection  of  this  kind." — QaortrWjf  JK«9sn» 

3  {*ce  Appendix,  Note  K. 

s  Fee  Boole  of  Jnd^es,  Chap.  zt.  9-M. 

A  Bee  Appetidix,  Note  !•. 
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How  oft  tlio  PiUiiot  baimera  rose  or  fell, 

Still  boQor'd  in  defeat  as  victory  I 
For  that  Bad  pageant  of  eyentA  to  be, 

Showed  every  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood ; 
Slanght<er  and  Ruin,  shouting  forth  their  glee, 
Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest  send. 
Tike  waters  choked  with  slain,  the  earth  bedrench*d 
with  blood  1 

LL 
Then  Zaragoza — ^blighted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honor  due ! 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  Minstrel  rung. 
Of  fiuth  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true  1 
Mine,  sap,  and  bomb,  thy  shatter'd  ruins  knew, 

£ach  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room. 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack'd  streets  the  foe  with- 
drew, 
And  when  at  length  stem  fate  decreed  thy 
doom,  [tomb.* 

Iliey  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's  bloody 

LIL 

Tet  raiae  thy  head,  sad  dty !  Though  in  chains, 

£nthraU*d  thou  canst  not  be  1    Ai'ise,  and  daim 

Reverence  from  every  heart  where  Freedom 

reigna,  [dame, 

For  what  thou  worsliippest ! — ^thy  sainted 
She  of  the  Column,  hooor'd  be  her  name. 

By  all,  whatever  their  creed,  who  honor  love  1 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame, 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  bless'd  above, 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  ! 

Lm 

5or  thine  akme  aucfa  wreck.    Corona  fiur  1 
Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  sliall  be  sung, 

Manning  the  towers  wUle  o'er  their  heads  the  air 
Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hung ; 

Now  thicker  dark'ning  where  the  mine  was 
sprung, 
Now  briefly  lighten'd  by  the  cannon's  flare, 

>  See  Appmdiz,  Nole  M. 

>  MS.—'*  Dm  Hodoriek  taniM  him  at  the  indden  vy.** 

S  MS.—  **  Right  lor  the  ihore  annnmber'd  baiget  row'd.'* 


<  Cmw^mra  with  this  paarage,  and  ihe  Valor,  BigotrTi  and 
^nbitioD  ci  the  pfevions  stanxas,  the  celebrated  penooific^ 
jet  of  W^ar,  iu  ths  first  canto  of  Cliilde  Harold  : — 

*  Lo  !  wbeie  the  Giant  on  the  moontain  atanda. 
Hie  blooH-ied  traana  deep'niiig  in  tlie  san. 
With  d«atb-ehot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  soorcheth  all  it  glares  upon : 
Reetlesa  it  rolls,  mom  fix'd,  and  now  anon  ^ 

Flashing  afar,— «&d  at  bu  iron  feet 
Destmctioa  eowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet 

Te  shed  befote  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet. 


Now  arch'd  with  fire-sparks  as  the  bomb  was 
flung, 
And  redd'ning  now  with  conflagration's  glara 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare 

LIV. 
While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear, 
While  the  earth  shook,  and  darken'd  was  the 

And  wide  Destruction  stunn'd  the  listening  ear, 
AppaU'd  the  heart,  and  stupefied  the  eye,— 
Afar  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated  cry, 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tongue  unite, 
Whene'er  her  soul  is  up,  and  pulse  beats  high. 
Whether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight, 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be 
light 

LV. 
Don  Roderick  tum'd  him  as  the  shout  grew 
loud—" 
A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  showed. 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  doud, 
A  gallant  navy  stenmi'd  the  billows  broad. 
From  nuist  and  stem  St.  George's  symbol  flow'd. 
Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear ; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  row'd,* 
And  flash'd  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  and 
spear,  [cheer/ 

And  the  wild  beach  retum'd  the  seaman's  jovial 

LVL 
It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight ! 

The  billows  foam'd  beneath  a  thousand  oars^ 
Fast  as  they  land  the  red-croes  ranks  unite, 

Legions  on  legions  bright'ning  all  the  shorea 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars, 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum, 

Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-flourish  pours. 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are 

dumb,  [come  f 

For,  bold  in  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  Oceac 


*'  By  heaven  I  tt  is  a  splendid  sight  to 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  searfs  of  mix'd  embroiderr, 
Then*  various  arms,  that  glitter  in  the  air  I 
What  gallant  war-honnrls  rooae  them  from  their  lair 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  load  yelling  for  the  prey  t 
All  join  the  chase,  bat  few  the  trinmpb  share. 
The  {[rave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 

And  Havoe  scarce  for  joy  can  namber  ihinr  anay. 


n 


Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongaes  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaady  standards  float  the  pale  bine  skies ; 
The  siioutB  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory  I 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  tiiey  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavcra's  plain, 
A  id  fertilize  the  field  tliat  each  pretfrds  t>.  gain.* 
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LVIL 
A  various  host  they  came-<— whose  ranks  display 
Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the 
fight, 
The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array. 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 
Far  glance  the  light  of  sabres  flashing  bright, 
Where  momited  squadrons  shake  the  echoing 
mead,* 
Lacks  not  artillery  iHreathing  flame  and  night, 
Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl'd  by  rapid  steed, 
Fhat  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed.* 

LVIIL 

A  various  host — from  kindred  realms  they  came,* 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 
Fur  yon  fair  bands  eha\\  merry  England  claim. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valor  deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown. 
And  hers  their  soom  of  death  in  freedom's 
cause. 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown, 
And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a 
pause, 
And  freebom  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier 
with  the  Laws. 

LIX. 

And,  0 1  loved  warriors  of  the  MinstrePs  land  1 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  I 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band. 
And  liarsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave. 
As  that  which  beats  beneath  the   Scottish 
plaid; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 
And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid, 
Where  Lives  the  desperate  foe  that  for  such  onset 
staid  1 

LX. 

Harkl  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter 
rings. 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  min- 
strelsy, 


iMS.- 


-"  the  dnrty  mead." 


*  "  The  landing  of  the  English  is  adminbly  dascribed  ;  nor 
k  there  any  thing  finer  in  the  whole  poem  than  the  following 
-Mnage  (stanzas  Iv.  Ivi.  ItIi.),  with  the  exception  always  of  the 
Uiree  conclnding  lines,  which  appear  to  ns  to  be  very  nearly  aa 
sad  as  possible. "—JiPPRKT. 

s  *'  The  three  conclnding  stanzas  (l^iU.  lii.  Ix.)  are  elaborate ; 
DUt  we  think,  on  the  whole,  snooessfnl.  They  wi]l  probably 
be  oftener  quoted  than  any  other  passage  in  the  poem." — Jir- 
rRiY. 

*  M8. — *'  His  jest  each  careleis  comrade  ronnd  him  flings." 

*  For  details  of  the  battle  of  Vimeira.  foaght  21i>t  Ang.  1808 
-of  Corunna.  16th  Jan.  1809— of  Talavera.  28ih  Jnly,  1800— 
and  of  Busaco.  27th  JSept.  1810— See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of 

I       Napoteon,  volume  vi.  nnder  these  dates. 

I 


His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him 

flings,* 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee :    [free, 

Boast,  Erin,  boast  them!  tameless,  fraiik,  and 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 

Rough  nature's  diildren,  htmiorous  as  she : 

And  He,  yon  Chieftain — strike  the  proudest 

tone  [own. 

Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  I —  the  Hero  is  thine 

LXL 

Now  on  the  scene  Vimeira  should  be  shown, 

On  Talavera's  fight  shotild  Roderick  gaze. 
And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won. 

And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  lightning  blaze : — * 
But  shall  fund  fable  mix  with  heroes'  praise  ? 

Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumphs 
room? 
And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays, 

That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom     [tomb  1 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrioi^a 

Lxn. 

Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  scope, 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory  hail. 
And  painting  Europe  rousing  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  invaders  from  her  confines  horl'd. 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  clarion-blast  and  wings  mi- 

furl'd,  [World  !• 

To  Freedom  and   Revenge  awakes  an   injured 

LXIIL 
O  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I  cast, 
Since  Fate  has  niiu-k'd  futurity  her  own : 
Yet  fiite  resigns  to  worth  the  glorious  past, 
The  deeds  recorded,  and  the  laurels  won. 
Then,  though  tlie  Vault  of  Destiny'  be  gone. 

King,  Prelate,  all  tlie  pliantasms  of  my  brain. 
Melted  away  like  mist-wreaths  in  the  sun, 
Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valor,  and  for  Spsun, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot's   partii^ 
strain!* 


•  '*  The  nation  will  arise  r^enerate ; 

Strong  in  her  second  yonth  and  beantifiil, 
And  like  a  spirit  that  hath  shaken  olT 
The  clog  of  dnll  mortality,  shall  Spain 
Arise  in  glory." — Soutuit'b  RmtUriek, 

7  See  Appendix,  Note  2f . 

*  "  For  a  mere  introd action  to  the  exploits  of  cor  English 
commanders,  the  story  of  Don  Roderick's  sint  and  confesstons, 
— the  minute  description  cf  bis  army  and  attendants, — and  the 
whola  interest  and  machinery  of  the  enchanted  van  It,  witii  this 
greater  part  of  the  Vision  itself,  are  far  too  long  and  elaborate. 
They  withdraw  oar  cariosity  and  attention  from  the  objects  iqi 
which  they  had  been  bespoken,  and  gradnally  engage  tliem 
upon  a  new  and  independent  series  of  romantic  adventoni,  m 
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*  Who  shall  command  Estrella's  mountain-tide' 
Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest-chafed,  to 
hief 
Who,  when  Oascogne^s  vez'd  gulf  is  raging  wide, 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  infant's  cry } 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try, 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey. 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lulliiby. 

Let  him  'stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles*  way, 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding 
stay. 

n 

**  JSIse  ne'er  to  stoop^  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 
They  cloee  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke, 
And  their  own  sea  hath  whelm'd  yon  red-cross 
Powers  r 
Thus,  on  the  smnmit  of  Alverca's  rock, 
To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Oaul's  Leader 
spoke. 
While  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  presa^ 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock. 
And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress ; — 
Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  wilder- 
ness.' 

m. 

And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word, 
Tliough  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of 
the  land. 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword, 
Though  Britons  arm  and  Wslungtom  com- 
mand 1 
"So  I  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 

An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force ;      [band, 

And   from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shattcr'd 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 

Bean  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious 

course. 


vMeh  H  %  pot  CMf  to  Me  bow  Lord  Wellington  and  Bona- 
parte €M  j«^»  any  ooncora.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
mtpam  hi  thu  new  interest  excited, — no  woner  have  we  nixren- 
dcf«d  oar  imagination*  into  the  hand*  of  this  dait  enchanter, 
■ad  haafa'l  oar  fancies  to  the  proper  pitch  for  lympathizing  in 
the  fbrtanee  of  Gothic  kingi  and  Moorish  invaders,  with  their 
UBpcMnf  aecompaaiments  of  hamcased  knights,  ravished  dam- 
sel and  enchaoted  statnes,  than  the  whole  romantic  groop 
raoishes  at  onoe  from  onr  sight ;  and  we  are  harried,  with 
m'Wt*  y«t  diaturbed  with  those  powerfnl  apparitions,  to  the 
eiMa|Brativelr  sober  and  cold  narration  of  Bonaparte's  villa- 
tpca,  aad  to  draw  battles  between  mere  mortal  cooTtbatants  in 


IV. 
Yet  not  because  Alcoba's  mountain-hawk 

Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food. 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 

His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood. 
And  Lisbon's  matrons  from  their  walls,  might 
sum 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued. 
And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum. 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  stonn  and  havoe 
come. 

V. 

Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  roll'd. 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their 

prey, 

As  famish'd  wolyes  survey  a  guarded  fold — 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay  I 
At  length  they  move — ^but  not  to  battle  fray, 
Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly 
fight; 
Beacons  of  in£Euny,  they  light  the  way 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite     [flight  t 
To  ^lamn  with  double  shame  their  ignominioui 

VL 

0  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath  I 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot,  [path  I 
What  wanton  horrors  mark'd  their  wreckful 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  ruin'd  cot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot,  [flame, 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and 
Woman  to  infiimy ; — ^no  crime  forgot, 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Inunortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  Qod's  great 
namel 

VIL 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done, 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  for- 
lorn,' [gua 
Wiped  his  stem  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  hia 

Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain's  peaceful  son 
Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay ; 

English  and  French  nnifornu.    The  vast  and  elaborate  vesli 
bale,  in  short,  in  which  we  had  been  so  long  detained, 

'  Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  eombino 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade,* 

has  no  coneeponding  palace  attached  to  it ;  and  the  long  no 
vitiate  we  are  made  to  serve  to  the  mysterioas  powers  of  ro- 
mance is  not  repaid,  after  all,  by  an  introduction  to  their  awlU 
presence."— JirpRKT. 

I  M8.~"  Who  shall  command  the  torrent's  headlong  tide." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  O.  >  Ibid.  NAti>  i> 
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Riclies  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun. 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay, 
Nor  the  poor  peasant's  might,  nor  bard's  more 
worthless  lay*. 

VIIL 
But  thou — ^unfoughten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate, 

Minion  of  Fortune,  now  miscaird  in  vain  1 
Can  vantage-ground  no  confidence  create, 

Mafcella's  pass,  nor  Guarda's  mountain-chiun  ? 
Vainglorious  fugitive  !'  yet  turn  again ! 

Behold,  where,  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer,- 

Flows  Honor's  Fomitain,*  as  furedoom'd  the  stain 

From  thy  di^honor'd  name  and  arms  to  clear — 

Fallen  CMld  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  her  favor 

here  I 

IX. 

Yet,  ere  thou  turn'st,  collect  eacli  distant  aid ; 

Tliose  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar  1 
"Within  wh(«e  souls  lives  not  a  trace  portray'd, 

Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego's  shore  ! 
Marshal  eacli  band  thou  hast,  and  summon  more ; 

Of  war's  fell  stratiigems  exliaust  the  whole ; 
Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour. 

Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeman  roll,        [soul. 
And  weary  out  his  arm — ^thou  canst  not  queU  his 


O  vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda's  shore. 

Vainly  thy  squadrons  liide  Assuava's  plain, 
And  front  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar. 

With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain  !* 

And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  slam,* 

Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was 

given —  [rein, 

Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain-rage  the 

And,   at   the   bloody    spear-point   headlong 

driven,  [heaven. 

Thy  Despot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of 

XL 
Go,  baffled  boaster  1  teach  thy  haughty  mood 
To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne, 

>  1  he  MS.  hw,  for  the  preceding  five  line^— 

**  And  in  panuit  vindictive  hnrried  on. 

And  O,  fiurvivora  uid  !  to  you  belong 
TriliDtes  from  each  that  Britain  calla  her  son. 

From  ail  iier  nobles,  all  her  wealthier  ilirong. 
To  ner  poor  {leasant's  mite,  and  minstrers  poorer  Bong." 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  CI. 

*  The  literal  trnn«lation  of  Fuentn  d*  Honoro. 

*  See  Appendix.  Note  R.  •  Ibid.  Note  S. 

*  On  the  aUh  of  April,  1811.  Scott  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Morritt: 
— •*  I  rejoice  with  liie  heart  of  a  Scotsman  in  the  success  of 
fiOrd  Wellington,  and  with  afl  the  pride  of  a  seer  to  hoot.  I 
Lave  been  for  three  yean  proclaiming  him  as  tbe  only  man  we 
nad  to  trust  to — a  man  of  talent  and  genius — not  deterred  by 
obstacles,  nor  Tottered  by  prejudices,  not  immurad  witliia  tbe 


Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood. 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own; 
Say,  tliat  thine  utmost  skill  and  valor  shown. 

By  British  skill  and  valor  were  outvied  ; 
Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellihoton  !* 
And,  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried-  — 
Qod  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  weli 
abide. 

XIL 
But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day, 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown, 
His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay. 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won  V 
Tet  fain  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  teoe, 

O  er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadooak  brave ; 
And   he,  perchaxx»,   the   minstrel-note  might 
own, 
Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
'Mid  JOD  far  western  isles  that  hear  the  Atlantic 
rave. 

XIIL 
TesI  hard  the  task,  when  Britone  wield  the 
sword. 
To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  Jhme : 
Hark !  Albuera  thunders  BKaissPORD, 

And  Red  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless  G&joce  ! 
O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound. 
To  bid  the  world  re-edio  to  their  fame  I 
For  never,  upon  gory  battle^ound. 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  bra^ei 
victors  crowned  I 

XIY 
0  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays,* 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  fiUd, 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  prkJS'j, 
Tempered  their  headlong  rage,  their  emirate 
steel'd,* 
And  raised  fair  Lusitania*s  iiEdlen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Luaitania's  sword. 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  am>s  to  wield— 

pedantries  of  his  profession — bat  playing  tbe  ^tJtt%»  and  «ki 
hero  when  meet  of  ow  military  eonamanden  woakl  ]!P««t 
oxhibitad  the  drill  seigeant,  or  at  best  tbe  adjartaat.  lutm 
oampnig^ns  will  teach  as  what  we  haT«  long  needed  te  know, 
that  BueoeM  depends  not  on  the  niee  drilling  of  regimeata,  bat 
npon  the  grand  movements  and  combinations  of  a  .  anay. 
We  have  been  hitherto  polishing  hinges,  when  we  sbookl  hava 
studied  tlie  mechanical  union  of  a  huge  machine.  Now,  oa^ 
army  iMsgin  to  see  that  the  grand  •iierel,  as  tJie  French  call  it, 
consists  only  in  union,  joint  exertion,  and  coiicei(<Hi  mave> 
ment.  This  will  enable  as  to  meet  the  dogs  on  lair  lenua  aa 
to  numbers,  and  for  the  rest.  *  My  ioal  and  body  ^n  Jia  actioa 
both.'  "— Af/f,  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 

'  See  Appendix,  Editor's  Note  T. 

a  MS.—'*  O  who  shall  grtdge  yon  chief  the  victoi  'a  baya.* 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  U. 
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Stiivei^d  my  harp,  and  barst  its  every  chord. 
If  it  forgut  thy  worth,  victoriouB  BERESFoaD  I 

Kot  an  that  bloody  field  o{  battle  won. 
Though  Gaul's  proud  legions  roU'd  like  mist 
away, 
Was  half  his  self-devoted  valor  shown, — 

Hs  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day ; 
Bat  «'!jen  he  toil'd  those  squadrons  to  array, 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game, 
Sluvper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay, 
He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame, 
And,  dearer  far  than  Ufe,  he  pledged  a  soldier  s 
£une. 

XVL 

Ifor  be  his  praise  o'orpast  wlio  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound. 
Whose  wish  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  de- 
nied ;■ 
Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
Frua  clime  to  clime,  where'er  war's  trumpets 
sound. 
The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia !  still' 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  nuurch  and  tented 
ground; 

I M.—**  N«c  greater  on  thai  pioant  of  strife  and  blood, 

While  GaoFfl  proud  legions  roU'ri  like  miat  away, 

Aad  tides  of  frore  stain'd  Albuera's  flood, 
And  Poland's  shalter'd  lines  before  him  lay. 

And  elaiioiw  hailM  him  victor  of  the  day. 
Not  gieater  when  he  toil'd  yon  legions  to  anray, 
*Twaa  life  he  perill'd  in  that  stubborn  game, 

Aad  life  'gainst  honor  when  did  soldier  weigh  f 
Bat,  aelPdeTotsd  to  his  generous  aim, 

Far  dcsicr  than  his  Ufe,  the  hero  pledged  his  fame." 

'MS.—**  Hot  be  hb  meed  overpast  who  sadly  tried 

With  Talor's  wreath  to  hide  affection's  wound. 
To  whom  his  wish  Heaven  for  our  weal  denied." 

'  Ms.—"  From  war  to  war  the  wanderer  went  his  round. 
Yet  waa  his  soul  in  Caledonia  still ; 
Hen  was  his  thoaght,"  Jtc 
I  Mfl. *•  fairy  rill." 

'*  These  lines  exoel  the  noisier  and  more  general  panegyries  of 
>swiamleia  in  Portagal,  as  maeh  as  the  sweet  and  thrill- 
Ill  taaw  of  the  harp  surpass  an  ordinary  flourish  of  drums  and 
'— QitarCer/f  Review, 
'fWhipt  it  is  oar  nationality  which  makes  ns  U  A  better 
ifesfeibate  to  General  Grahaoso— though  tlicre  is  something, 
^  htiisTe,  in  the  aoftnem  of  the  sentiment  that  will  be  felt, 
•Mi  by  English  veaden,  aa  a  relief  from  the  exceeding  clamor 
Wd  load  boMlioga  of  all  the  soiTOondiag  stanxas." — JUdi^ 

*  Bee  AppenoLx,  Note  V. 

*  "Now.  strike  yonr  salles,  yee  iolly  marinen. 

For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode, 
Whoe  we  mast  land  some  of  our  paMengem, 

And  light  this  weary  veaseil  of  her  loae. 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 

Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent 
And  wants  sapplide;  and  tlien  againe  abroad 


He  dream'd  'mid  Alpine  diils  of  Athole's  hill 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  rill. 

XVIL 

O  hero  of  a  race  renown'd  of  old. 

Whose  war-cr)'  oft  has  waked  tlie  battle-PweU 
Since  first  diiitiuguish'd  in  the  onset  bold. 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman  rampart  fell ! 
By  Wallace'  side  it  rung  the  Southron  s  knell, 

Aldenie,  Kilsythe,  and  Tibber,  own'd  itn  fame, 
Tummell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell. 

But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name. 
Tlum  when  wild   Ronda  leam'd  the  conquering 
shout  of  Ga^ifK  I* 

XVIII. 

But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown  and  dark 

(With  Spenser's  parable  I  close  my  tale,)" 
By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer'd  my  venturous 
bark, 
And  landward  now  I  drive  before  the  ^e. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  luiil, 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand, 
And  now  I  tfladly  furl  my  weary  sail. 

And  as  the  prow  lii^lit  touches  on  the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag  and  bind  my  skiff  tc 
land.* 

On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  b  bent : 
Weil  may  she  speade,  and  fairely  finish  her  intent  1" 

Fairie  Queene,  book  i.  canto  19 

T  *'  No  oomparison  can  be  fairly  instituted  between  compos! 
tions  so  wholly  different  in  style  and  designation  as  the  present 
poem  and  Mr.  Scott's  former  productions.  The  prpwiit  poem 
neither  has,  nor,  from  its  nature,  could  have  the  interest  which 
arises  IVom  an  eventful  plot,  or  a  detailed  delineation  of  chai^ 
acter;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  far  more  accurate  eKiiniation  of 
its  merits  by  comparing  it  with  '  The  Bard'  of  Gray,  or  that 
partionlar  scene  of  Ariosto,  where  Bradamante  beholds  the 
wonders  of  Merlin's  tomb.  To  this  it  has  many  strong  and 
evident  features  of  resemblance ;  but,  in  onr  opinion,  greatly 
surpasses  it  both  in  the  dignity  of  the  objects  repreeenled,  ant. 
the  picturesque  effect  of  tJie  machinery. 

**  We  are  inclined  to  rank  The  Virion  of  Don  Roderick,  not 
only  above  *  The  Bard,'  but  (excepting  Adam's  Virion  from 
the  Mount  of  Paradise,  and  the  ntatchlea  beanUes  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Viigil)  above  all  the  historical  and  poetioal  pros|)ects 
which  have  oome  to  our  knowledge.  The  scenic  representation 
is  at  once  gorgeoua  and  natnral ;  and  the  language,  and  im- 
agery, is  altogether  as  spirited,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  moro 
care  and  polish  than  even  tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  antlior'i 
former  productions.  If  it  please  us  lem  than  tlieae,  we  must  • 
attribute  it  in  part  perhaps  to  the  want  of  contrivance,  and  la 
a  still  greater  degree  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  which  ia 
deprived  of  all  the  interest  derived  from  suspense  or  sympathy, 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  modem  politics,  represents  a 
scene  too  near  our  immediate  inspection  t9  admit  the  interp<h 
rition  of  the  magic  glass  of  fiction  and  poetry." — Q^arteri$ 
Review^  October^  181L 


"The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  has  been  received  with  lea 
intenst  by  the  public  than  any  of  the  author's  other  p•^ 
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lbnnano8i  ;  and  hu  been  read,  wo  ihonld  lmag:ine,  with  Bome 
degree  of  disappointment  even  by  tliose  who  look  it  up  with 
the  ino«t  reasonable  expectations.  Yet  it  ii  written  with  very 
considerable  spirit,  and  with  more  can  and  effort  than  meet 
of  thu  author's  compositions ; — with  a  degree  of  effort,  indeed, 
which  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success,  if  the  antlior  had 
not  succeeded  so  splendidly  on  other  occasions  without  any 
effort  at  all,  or  had  chosen  any  other  subject  than  that  which 
fills  the  crj  of  our  alehouse  politicians,  and  supplien  the  gabble 
•fall  tiie  quidnuncs  in  this  country, — our  depending  campaigns 
hi  Spain  and  Portugal, — with  the  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington 
and  the  spoliations  of  the  French  armi<fs.  The  nominal  sub- 
ject of  the  poem,  indeed,  is  the  Vinon  of  Don  Roderick,  in  the 
•ighth  century ;  but  this  is  obviously  a  mere  prelude  to  the 
grand  piece  of  our  recent  battles, — a  sort  of  machinery  devised 
to  give  dignity  and  effect  to  their  introduction.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  poem  begins  and  ends  with  Lord  Wellington ;  and 
being  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  plundered  Portuguese,  and , 
upon  a  Spanish  story,  the  thing  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise.  The  public,  at  this  moment,  will  listen  to  nothing 
about  Spain,  but  the  history  of  the  Spanish  war ;  and  the  old 
Gothic  king,  and  the  Moon,  are  considered,  we  dare  say,  by 
Mr.  Scott's  most  impatient  readers,  as  very  tedious  interlopers 

in  the  proper  bnsineM  of  the  piece The  Poem  has 

scarcely  any  story,  and  scaroely  any  characlen ;  and  oonsisis, 
in  tnth.  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  descriptions,  intermingled 
with  plaadits  and  execrations.  The  descriptiims  aie  many  of 
them  very  fine,  though  the  style  b  more  turgid  and  verbose 
than  in  the  better  parts  of  Mr.  Scott's  other  {irod  actions ;  but 
the  invectives  and  acclamations  are  too  vehement  and  too 
frequent  to  be  either  graceful  or  impreasive.  There  is  no 
climax  or  progression  to  relieve  the  ear,  or  stimulate  the  imagin- 
atioQ.  Mr.  Scott  seta  out  on  the  very  highest  pitch  of  hb 
voice,  and  keeps  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  measure.  There  are 
no  grand  swells,  therefore,  or  overpowering  bursts  in  his  song. 
All,  from  first  to  last,  is  lond,  and  clamorous,  and  obtrusive, — 
Indiscriminately  noisy,  and  often  inefieetnally  exaggerated. 
He  has  fewer  new  images  than  in  his  other  poetry — his  tone 
is  less  natural  and  varied, — and  ho  moves,  upon  the  whole, 
with  a  slower  and  more  laborious  paoa."— JBrrmsT,  Edin- 
burgh JUvieWt  181L 


*'  The  Edinbui^h  Reneweis  have  been  down  on  my  poor 
Don  hand  to  fist ;  but,  truly,  as  they  an  too  fastidious  to  ap- 
prove of  the  oampaign,  I  should  be  very  unreasonable  if  I  ex- 
pected them  to  like  the  celebration  of  it.  1  agree  with  them, 
however,  as  to  the  lumbering  weight  of  the  stanza,  and  I 
Ihrewdly  suspect  it  would  require  a  very  great  poet  indeed  t* 


prevent  th«  tedivm  arising  Aon  the  veearreooe  of  rhyawa. 
Our  language  is  unable  to  support  the  expenditure  of  so  waaf*^ 
for  each  stanza ;  even  Spenser  himself,  with  all  tlie  license  u 
using  obsolete  words  and  uncommon  spellings,  sometimes  fi^ 
tigucs  the  ear.  They  are  also  very  wroth  with  nw  for  omitting 
the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore  ;i  bat  as  I  never  exactly  disco^^ 
ered  in  what  these  lay,  unless  in  conducting  his  advance  and 
retreat  upon  a  plan  the  most  likely  to  verify  the  desponding 
speculations  of  Uie  foresaid  reviewers,  I  must  hold  mjnelf 
excused  for  not  giving  praise  whore  I  was  anable  to  see  that 
much  was  dw."—Seott  U  Mr.  Morritt,  Sept.  96,  1811. 
Life^  vol.  iii.  p.  338. 


*'  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  had  features  of  noveltr,  both 
as  to  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  the  composition,  whiefa 
excited  much  attention,  and  gave  rise  to  some  sharp  eontrih 
versy.  The  main  fable  was  indeed  from  the  most  pietQresqoe 
region  of  old  romance ;  but  it  was  made  throughout  the  veb^ 
cle  of  feelings  directly  adverse  to  those  with  whieh  tlio  Whig 
critics  had  all  along  regarded  the  interference  of  Britain  ia 
behalf  of  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  the  silence  whieh, 
while  celebrating  our  other  generals  on  that  scene  of  action, 
had  been  preserved  with  respect  to  Scott's  own  gallant  coaii> 
tryman.  Sir  John  Moore,  was  eonaidemd  or  represeniod  by 
them  as  an  odious  example  of  genius  hoodwinked  by  the  influ- 
ence of  party.  Nor  were  there  wanting  peraons  who  aflected 
to  discover  that  the  charm  of  Scott's  poetry  had  to  a  great 
extent  evaporated  under  the  severe  test  to  which  he  had  ex- 
posed it,  by  adopting,  in  plaoe  of  those  oompaiativelj  lifht 
and  easy  measures  in  which  he  had  hitherto  dealt,  tJie  most 
elaborate  one  that  our  literature  exhibitt.  The  prodnetion, 
notwithstanding  the  complexity  of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  had 
been  very  rapidly  executed  ;  and  it  shows,  aecotdii^  j,  many 
traces  of  negligence.  But  the  patriotic  insjihation  of  it  fbaod 
an  echo  in  the  vast  majority  of  British  hearts ;  many  of  th« 
Whig  oracles  themselves  acknowledged  that  the  difi^calfiea 
of  the  metre  had  been  on  the  whole  successfully  overuone ; 
and  even  the  hardest  critics  were  compelled  to  axptcas  an* 
qualified  admiration  of  various  detached  pictures  and  pa» 
sages,  whieh,  in  truth,  as  no  one  now  disputes,  neither  ho  nor 
any  other  poet  ever  excelled.  The  whole  setting  or  fmmewwii 
—whatever  relates  in  short  to  the  last  of  the  Goiha  kiioself— 
was,  I  think,  even  then  unanimously  inonounood  adminUe  ; 
and  no  party  feeling  could  blind  any  man  to  the  heroic  spIeD- 
dor  of  such  stanzas  as  those  in  which  the  three  equally  gar 
lant  elements  of  a  British  anny  are  coutiastad." — LocKHaftY 
Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  319. 

1  B«s  Appso4iz,  Editor^  KoU  T. 


APPENDIX. 


S'OTK  A. 

And  Cmtirtath*t  giena  with  voice  tf  trtumph  runf. 
And  mjfstic  Merlin  karp^df  and  grafkair*d  Ufwarck 
»nngl—?.77l. 

Tax«  locality  may  lUrtle  thoie  readen  who  (to  not  recollect 
lliai  moch  of  the  aocient  poetry  prenerved  in  Wale*  refen  less 
Iw  the  hiiiory  of  the  Principality  to  which  that  narae  is  now 
linilni.  than  to  events  which  happened  in  the  north  went  of 
Enxland,  and  loathweet  of  Scotland,  where  the  Britons  for  a 
lo9g  time  made  a  stand  against  the  Saxons,  The  battle  of 
Cattivaih.  lamented  by  the  celebrated  Anenrin,  is  sopjxMed, 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Leyden.  to  have  been  fought  on  the  skirts 
of  EUuieJt  Potest.  It  is  known  to  the  English  reader  by  the 
paraphrase  of  Gray,  b^^ioning, 

*'  Had  I  hot  the  torrent's  might, 
With  headlong  rage  and  wild  affiight,"  &e. 

Bat  iz  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  champions,  monrned 
in  this  beaotifal  dirge,  were  the  Britisli  inhabitants  of  Cdin- 
bvrgh,  who  wpre  eat  off  by  the  Saxons  of  D/iria.  or  North  a  m- 
^crtand,  abont  the  latter  part  o/  the  sixth  century. — Turkkr'b 
Hieterj  ef  tJke  Angie-Sazonf,  eilition  171)9,  vol.  i.  p.  2^. 
Llywaich,  the  celebrated  bard  and  monarch,  was  Prince  of 
Ai;poori.  in  Cnmberland  ;  and  his  yoathful  exploiu  were  per- 
Ibmu^  npon  the  Bolder,  aitboogh  in  his  age  be  was  driven 
imo  Powys  by  the  sncccesea  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  As  for 
Mer'.in  VVyllt,  or  the  Savage,  bis  namo  of  CaMonia,  and  his 
retreat  into  the  Caledonian  v/ood,  appropriau*  him  to  Scot- 
land. Fofdnn  dedicate*  the  thirty-first  chaptLY  of  the  tliird 
book  oi  his  SrotoChronicon,  to  a  narration  of  the  death  of 
this  eei<>iiHited  bard  and  prophet  near  Dmmelzier,  a  village 
apott  Tweed,  which  te  sopposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
(fBosi  T^mnlus  Merlini)  from  the  event.  The  |Muticalar  s{)ot 
m  which  ho  is  bnried  if  still  shown,  and  appeara,  from  the 
feUoiriug  qaotation,  to  have  partaken  of  his  prophetic  quali- 
ties : — ** There  is  one  thing  remarkable  here,  which  is,  that 
the  bum  called  Paosayl  runs  by  the  eafct  side  of  this  church- 
yard iiito  the  Tweed  ;  at  the  side  pf  whicli  burn,  a  litilc  brlow 
the  charchrnrd,  the  famous  prophet  Mrriin  is  said  to  be  bu- 
ried. The  particular  place  of  his  grave,  at  the  root  of  a  thom- 
Iree,  was  shown  me,  many  years  ago,  by  the  old  and  reverend 
minmer  of  tho  place,  Mr.  Richard  Brown ;  and  here  was 
the  oU  prophecy  falfilled,  delivered  in  Scots  rhyme,  to  this 


*  When  Tweed  and  Paasayl  meet  at  Merlin's  grave, 
Scotland  and  Boflawl  shall  one  Monareh  have.' 

For,  the  same  day  that  our  Kmg  James  the  Sixth  was 
■vwued  King  of  England,  the  river  Tweed,  by  an  extraoidi- 
■ary  flood,  so  far  overflowed  iu  banks,  that  it  met  and  joined 
with  the  Paasayl  at  the  said  grave,  which  was  never  before 
obacrred  to  fall  out."— PBNitTCincx'a  Description  of  Tweed- 
4aU.    Bdia.  1715,  It.  ^  98. 


NonR 


— '  Minekmere^o  kannted  opring."F.  S71. 

in  the  aiirt— ee  and  noetoroal  revels  of  tho  fairies 


still  Itngf>n  among  the  vulgar  in  ^Selkirkshire.  A  copious  foon 
tain  U|)on  the  ridge  of  Minchmore,  called  the  Chrvscwcu,  u 
supiKXoed  to  be  nacrtHl  to  these  fanciful  spirits,  ami  it  wa««  vn% 
tomary  to  projiitiate  them  by  throwing  in  something  upon  [ttLVh 
infi:  it.  A  pin  was  the  usual  oblation ;  and  the  eervmony  ii 
still  sometimes  practised,  though  rather  in  jest  Uian  earnest. 


NotkO. 


The  mde  villager^  hie  labor  done^ 


In  verse  spontaneous  chants  some  favor* d  name. — P.  271. 

The  flexibility  of  the  luliaa  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
perhaps  the  liveliness  of  their  genius,  rendon  these  countries 
distinguished  for  the  talent  of  improvisation,  wJiich  is  found 
even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ba- 
retti  and  other  mvellers. 


NoTsD. 

Kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Ch-ttme.—V.  271. 


Over  a  name  sacred  for  ages  to  heroic  verse,  a  \toci  may  be 
allowed  to  exeroise  some  power.  I  have  used  the  freedom, 
here  and  eliwwhere,  to  alter  tJie  orthography  of  iJio  name  of 
my  gallant  countryman,  in  order  to  appriie  tiie  Southern 
reader  of  iu  legitimate  sound  ; — Grahame  being,  on  the  olhes 
aide  of  the  Tweed,  nsoaliy  prononuced  as  a  dissyllable. 


NotkE. 


What  t  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning  etoft 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  awaff  7 

And  are  hie  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past^ 
For  fair  Florinda's  plundered  charms  to  pay  7 — P.  272. 

Almo<  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  tlie  voire  Ot 
trailition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Mourn  to  tK«  forvible  vio- 
lation committed  by  Roderick  npon  Florincs  ailed  by  the 
Moors,  Cuba  or  Cava.  She  was  the  danghiei  df  Count  Jn- 
lian,  one  of  the  Gothic  monorch's  principal  lieutenants,  who, 
when  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  th«>  defence 
of  Ceuta  against  the  Moors.  In  hb  indignation  at  the  ingrati* 
tude  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  dishonw  of  his  daughter,  Count 
Julian  forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and, 
forming  an  alliance  with  Mnsa,  then  the  Caliph's  lieutenant 
in  Africa,  he  countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  ol 
Saracens  and  Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tank  ; 
the  issue  of  which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and 
t'le  occnpation  of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moore 
Voltaire,  in  his  General  History,  expremss  his  donbu  of  this 
popular  story,  and  Gibbon  gives  him  some  countenance  ;  but 
tho  universal  tradition  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  ol 
IHWtry.  The  Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Florinda's  memory, 
are  said,  by  Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  npon  anv 
human  female,  reserving  it  for  their  dogs.  Nor  is  the  tmdl- 
tion  less  inveterate  among  the  Moors,  since  the  same  author 
meutions  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Barbery,  oalled  "  The 
Cape  of  the  Cuba  Rnmia,  which,  in  ow  tongne,  is  the  <Hpe 


vf  Uie  Wicked  Chrifitian  Woman  ;  and  it  in  a  tradition  among 
the  MoorH,  that  Caba,  thn  daughter  or  Connt  Jnlian,  who  wna 
the  i-auKC  of  the  loss  of  Spain,  lies  bnried  there,  and  ihejr  think 
it  ominous  to  be  forced  into  that  bay  ;  for  they  never  go  in  otli- 
erwiiie  tlian  by  necanuty." 


NotkF. 

J^nd  (Tuide  me,  PrieH,  to  that  mysterious  room, 
fihere,  if  angkl  true  in  old  tradition  be, 
JUm  nation^  s  future  fate  a  Spanish  King  shall  see. — P.  5273. 

The  transition  of  an  incident  from  history  to  tradition,  and 
^rom  tradition  to  fable  and  romance,  becoming  more  marvel- 
lous at  each  step  from  it«  original  simplicity,  is  not  ill  exem- 
plitinl  in  the  acconnt  of  the  "  Fated  Chamber**  of  Don  Rod- 
erick, as  given  by  hia  namesake,  the  historian  of  Toledo,  con- 
trasted with  subsequent  and  more  romantic  accounts  of  the 
•ante  Bubierranean  discovery.  I  give  the  Archbifshop  of  Tole- 
()o's  tale  in  the  words  of  Nonius,  who  seems  to  intimate 
(thon^h  very  modestly)  that  the  fatale  palatinm,  of  which  so 
nuch  had  been  said,  was  only  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. 

"  Extra  muraa.  septentrionem  versus,  vestigia  magni  olim 
theatri  sparsa  visuntor.  Anctor  est  Rodericus,  Toletanns 
Archiepiscopns  ante  Arabnm  in  Hispanias  irmptionera,  hio 
'atnle  palntium.  fntsse  ;  quod  invieti  vectes  Ktema  fern  robon 
clandrbant,  ne  reseraturo  Hi!<paniE  excidinm  a(lf«'m>t;  quod 
in  fatis  non  vulgus  solum,  sed  ct  pm(]eiitis.«imi  quique  crede- 
bant.  Red  Roderici  ultimi  Gothorum  Reikis  aniinnm  infclix 
curiw>itns  subiit,  sciendi  qoid  snb  tot  vetitis  clan.xtris  observa- 
tor ;  ingeritcs  ibi  snperiomm  regum  opes  et  arcanos  thesau- 
IHi  srrvari  ratns.  Seras  et  jteswulo^  pcrlringi  curat,  inviiis 
omnibus;  nihil  prvter  arcnlani  reperinm,  et  in  ea  lintenm, 
quo  cxplicato  novK  et  insolentes  hominum  facies  hubitnsque 
api>arucni,  cnm  inscriptione  Latina,  HiepaniiB  excidium  ab 
ilia  gmte  imntinere ;  Vnltns  habitnsqae  Manrorom  erant. 
Q,uaniobn'in  ex  Africa  tantam  dadem  instare  rpgi  CR'tprisqne 
persuasum  ;  nee  falso  at  Ui8|>aniie  annates  etiaiunum  que- 
runtnr." — Hispania  Ludovic.  JVonij.  cap.  Hx. 

Bui,  about  the  term  of  the  expn'«ion  of  the  Moors  from 
Grt'iiada,  we  find,  in  the  **  I/istoria  Vcrdndryra  del  Rey  Don 
Rodrtffo,**  a  (pretendetl)  translntion  from  the  Arabic  of  the 
sage  Alciiyde  Abulcacim  Tarif  Abenlarique,  a  legend  which 
put"  to  shame  the  modefty  of  the  historian  Rodfriok,  with  his 
ehetit  and  prophetic  picture.  The  cn<>tom  of  ascribing  a  pre- 
tended Moorish  original  to  these  legendary  histories,  is  ridiculed 
by  Cervariles,  who  affects  to  translate  the  History  of  the  Kiii>;ht 
of  the  Woful  Figure,  from  the  Arabic  of  the  srige  Old  Hamet 
B«nengeli.  As  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  HiKtoria  h'trdndry- 
ra  I'or  some  of  the  imagery  employed  in  the  text,  the  following 
literal  trnn*>latioo  from  the  work  itself  may  gratify  ttie  inquisi- 
tive reader : — 

"  One  mile  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  among 
Rome  rocks,  was  situated  an  ancient  tower,  of  a  magnificent 
itructnrt>,  though  much  dilapidated  by  time,  which  consumes 
all :  four  e<*tadoes  (i.  e.  four  times  a  man's  height)  l)elow  it, 
there  was  a  cave  with  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  a  gate  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  lined  with  a  strong  covering  of  iron,  and 
fastened  witli  many  locks ;  above  the  gate  some  Greek  letten 
are  engraved,  which,  although  abbreviated,  and  of  doubtful 
meaning,  were  thus  inter]>reted,  according  to  the  exposition  of 
learned  men  : — '  The  King  who  opens  this  cave,  and  can  dit- 
cover  the  wonders,  will  discover  both  good  and  evil  things.' — 
Many  Kings  desired  to  know  the  mystery  of  this  tower,  and 
fought  to  find  out  the  manner  with  much  care ;  but  when  they 
•pened  the  gate,  snch  a  tremendous  noise  arose  in  the  cave, 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  earth  was  banting ;  many  of  tiiose 
present  sickened  with  fear,  and  others  loet  their  lives.  In  order 
to  prevent  aach  great  perils  (as  tliey  supposed  a  dangeroos  en- 
tharrtment  wu  contained  within),  they  aecnfed  the  gate  with 


new  locks,  concluding,  that,  tliongh  a  King  was  dejnined  ta 
open  it,  the  fated  time  was  not  yet  airivod.  At  last  King  Don 
Rodrigo,  lefi  on  by  his  evil  fortuiie  and  unlucky  de»tiny,  oitcned 
the  tower;  and  some  bold  attendants,  whom  he  had  broagbt 
with  liim,  entered,  although  agitated  with  fear.  Having  pro- 
ceeded a  good  way,  they  fled  back  to  the  entrance,  trmtied 
with  a  frightful  vision  which  they  had  beheld.  The  King  wica 
greatly  moved,  and  onlered  many  torches,  so  contrived  that  th« 
tem|>est  in  the  cave  could  not  extinguish  them,  to  be  lighted 
Then  the  King  entered,  not  without  fear,  before  all  the  oi>Hrm. 
They  discovered,  by  degrees,  a  splendid  hall,  apparently  bulll 
in  a  very  sumptuons  manner ;  in  tiie  middle  stood  a  Bponz« 
Statue  of  very  ferockoos  appearance,  which  held  a  battle-axe 
in  its  hands.  With  this  he  struck  the  floor  violently,  giving  it 
such  heavy  blows,  that  the  noise  in  the  cave  was  occakioiiod 
by  the  motion  of  the  air.  The  King,  greatly  aflTrigbted,  and 
astonished,  began  to  conjure  this  terrible  vision,  promising  that 
he  would  return  witliout  doing  any  injury  in  the  cave,  ali«.r  be 
had  obtained  a  sight  of  what  was  contained  in  it.  The  statue 
ceased  to  strike  tire  floor,  and  tlie  King,  with  his  follow«n, 
somewhat  assured,  and  recovering  their  courage,  proceediMJ  into 
the  hall  ;  nnd  on  the  left  of  the  statue  they  found  this  inscrip- 
tion on  the  wall,  '  Unfortunate  King,  thoa  hast  enterrrd  here  in 
evil  hour.'  On  the  right  side  of  the  wall  these  words  were  in- 
scribed, '  By  stmnge  nations  thou  slialt  be  dispossessed,  and  thy 
subjects  foully  degraded.'  On  the  shoulden  of  the  statue  other 
words  were  written,  which  said,  'I  call  upon  the  Arabs.' 
And  upon  his  breast  was  written,  *  I  do  my  office.'  At  tbr 
entrance  of  the  hall  there  was  placed  a  ronnd  bowl,  from  whicb 
a  great  noise^  like  the  fall  of  waters,  proceeded.  They  found 
no  other  thing  in  the  hall :  and  w^hen  the  King,  sorrowful  and 
greatly  afievted,  had  scarcely  turned  about  to  leave  the  cavern, 
the  statue  again  commenced  his  accustomed  blows  U{k>ii  the 
floor.  After  they  had  mutually  promised  to  conceal  wliat  they 
had  seen,  they  again  closed  the  tower,  and  blocked  op  the  gats 
of  the  cavern  with  earth,  that  no  memory  might  remain  in  the 
world  of  such  a  jwrtentons  and  evil-boding  prodigy.  The  en- 
suing niidni^'tit  they  heard  great  cries  and  clamor  from  the 
cave,  resounding  like  the  uoiife  of  battle,  and  the  groand 
shaking  with  a  tremendous  roar ;  the  whole  edifice  of  tlie 
oil!  tower  fell  to  the  ground,  by  which  they  were  greatly 
aifrighted,  the  vision  which  they  had  beheld  appearing  to  then 
as  a  dream. 

"Tlie  King  having  left  the  tower,  ordered  wise  men  to  ex- 
plain what  the  inscriptions  signified  ;  and  having  consulted 
ui>on  and  studied  their  meaning,  they  declared  that  the  statue 
of  bronze,  with  the  motion  which  it  made  with  its  battle-axe, 
signified  Time  ;  and  that  its  office,  alluded  lo  in  the  iaacriptioa 
on  its  breast,  was,  that  he  never  rosta  a  single  moment.  The 
wonls  on  the  shoulders, '  I  Vail  upon  the  Arabs,'  they  expound- 
ed, that,  in  time,  B])ain  would  be  conquered  by  the  Araha. 
The  words  upon  the  left  wall  signified  the  destruction  of  King 
Rodrigo ;  those  on  the  right,  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
were  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards  and  Goths,  and  that  the  un- 
fortunate King  would  be  dispossessed  of  all  his  states.  Finally, 
the  letters  on  the  portal  indicated,  that  good  would  betide  to 
the  conqoerora,  and  evil  to  the  conquered,  of  which  experience 
proved  the  irutli."— //M/oria  Ferdadfyra  dsl  Rey  Dsn  R»4^ 
rigo,    Quinta  impression.    Madrid,  1654,  iv.  p.  23. 


NoteO 

The  Teebir  war-erf  and  ths  IMv>^9  fetf.— P.  974. 

The  Teebir  (derived  from  the  words  AUu  aebar,  God  ii 
mighty)  was  the  original  war-cry  of  the  Baiaoaqa.  It  ii 
Dnted  by  Hughes  in  the  Siege  of  Damascus : — 

"  We  heard  the  Teebir ;  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when,  with  load  appeal 
They  ohallange  Heaven,  as  if  demaadinf  oonqaml.' 


**  Tbe  LHiBy  «cU  known  to  the  Chmdam  daring  the  cm- 
ndes,  in  tbe  ahoat  of  JlUa  ilia  Alia,  the  Maiiomedan  con> 
fe^xion  of  Taiih.  It  is  twice  used  in  {loeiry  by  uy  i'riend  Mr. 
W.  Stewart  Ko«e,  in  tbe  romanoa  of  Partenopex,  and  in  the 
Ouaue  of  St.  Lewis. 


NOTKa 


By  Heaven^  the  Mwnrg  prevail!  tke  Christians  yteldl — 
Tkcir  coward  leader  gioes  for fiight  the  sign! 

TTke  sc^pter^d  craven  maunts  to  quit  the  field — 
is  not  jfon  steed  Orelia  f —  Yes,  *lis  mine  f — P.  375. 

Coast  Joltan,  the  father  of  the  injured  Florinda,  with  the 
conoirance  and  aanitance  of  Op}W9,  Archbiaiiop  of  Toledo, 
tsviicd,  in  713,  the  Saracens  into  Spain.  A  considerable  army 
arriired  ander  the  command  of  Tarik,  or  Tarif,  who  bequeathed 
the  well-known  name  of  Gibraltar  {Oibel  al  Tarik,  or  the 
SMontain  of  Tarik)  to  the  place  of  his  landing,  tie  was  joined 
by  Count  Joliao.  ravaged  Andalusia,  and  took  Seville,  [n  714, 
*liey  retamed  with  a  still  greater  foree,  and  Roderick  marv;hed 
into  Andalasia  ax  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  give  them 
battle.  The  field  was  chosen  near  Xetes,  and  ftJariana  gives 
the  foilowtng  aecoont  of  the  action : — 

"  Both  armies  being  drawn  up,  the  King,  according  to  the 
ea«tom  of  the  Gothic  kings  when  they  went  to  battle,  appeared 
ia  an  ivory  chariot,  etothed  in  cloth  of  gold,  encour^ing  his 
nrn;  Tarif,  on  the  other  side,  did  tlie  same.  The  armies, 
chas  prepafed,  waited  only  for  the  signal  to  fall  on ;  tbe  Goths 
rave  the  charge,  their  drums  and  trum|iets  sounding,  and  the 
Moon  reeetved  it  with  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.  Such  were 
the  elioota  and  cries  on  both  sides,  Uiat  the  mountains  and 
valleys  seemed  to  meet.  First,  tliey  began  witli  slings,  darts, 
lavrUas,  and  lances,  then  came  to  the  swords ;  a  long  time  the 
battle  waa  dabioos,  bnt  the  Moon  seemed  to  have  the  worst, 
liU  D.  Oppas,  the  arrhbishop,  having  to  that  time  concealed 
hU  Treachery,  in  tlie  heat  of  the  fighi,  with  a  great  body  of  his 
fijTowen  went  over  to  the  infidels.  He  joined  Count  Julian, 
with  whom  was  a  great  number  of  Goths,  and  both  together 
fell  a}iofl  the  flank  of  oar  army.  Onr  men.  terrified  with  that 
ao|iaraneled  treachery,  and  tired  with  fighting,  could  no  longer 
•B*tam  that  chaige,  bnt  were  easily  pat  to  fiiglit.  The  King 
prrformed  the  pan  not  only  of  a  wise  general,  but  of  a  resolute 
aoidirr,  reheving  the  weakest,  bringing  on  fresh  men  in  place  of 
those  that  w^re  tired,  and  stopping  those  that  turned  their 
back*.  At  length,  seeing  no  hopes  left,  he  alighted  oat  of  his 
chariot  for  fear  of  being  taken,  and  mounting  on  a  horse  called 
OK-ha.  be  withdrew  out  of  the  battle.  The  Goths,  who  still 
stood .  misring  him,  were  most  psrt  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest 
betook  themselves  to  flight.  The  camp  was  immediately  en- 
leied.  asd  the  baggage  taken.  What  number  vrna  killed  was 
■ot  known :  I  sappose  they  were  so  many  it  was  hard  to  oonnt 
ihem ;  for  tJm  single  battle  robbed  Hpain  of  all  its  glory,  and  in 
it  perished  the  reoowved  name  of  the  Goths.  The  King's  horse, 
■pper  garment,  and  boskins,  covered  with  pearls  and  precioas 
stones,  were  foand  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Gnadelite,  and 
there  being  do  news  of  him  afterwards,  it  was  supposed  he  was 
iimwtted  passing  the  river." — ^Majhan^'i  History  of  Spain^ 
book  vi.  ebap.  0. 

Orelia,  the  comner  of  Don  Roderick,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
aad  ia  the  above  quotation,  was  eelebmted  for  her  speed  and 
form.     She  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  Bpaniah  romanoe,  and 


Note  L 

Wkemfsr  tke  light  bolero  ready  stand 
T%e  moto  hliUUy  wtk  gay  muekMha  mut. — P.  S79. 

bolcfo  M  ft  Ter)  light  and  active  dance,  mnch  practised 


by  the  Spaniards,  in  which  castanets  are  always  nsed.    Jlfet« 
and  muduu:ha  are  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  lad  and  \\ 


Note  K. 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried  "Caarue .    —P.  278 

The  heralds,  at  the  coronation  of  a  Spanish  monarch,  pre 
claim  bis  name  three  times,  and  repeat  three  time«i  the  wont 
Costilla,  Casti/la,  Ca.tti!ln  ;  whii;h.  with  all  other  reremoit>e*, 
was  carefully  copied  in  the  mock  inanguration  of  Josej^h  Bonar 
parte. 


Note  Im. 

High  blaied  the  war,  bXcf  long,  and  far,  and  wide. — P.  STB 

Those  who  were  disposed  to  believe  that  mere  virtue  and 
energy  are  able  of  tlinnttelves  to  work  forth  the  salvation  of  an 
opprpseed  (loople,  surprised  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  deprived 
of  their  ofHcers,  armies,  nnd  fortresses,  who  had  every  means 
of  resistance  to  seek  in  the  very  moment  when  they  were  to  be 
maile  use  of,  and  whom  the  numerous  treasons  among  the 
higher  orders  deprived  of  confidence  in  their  natural  leaders, — 
tliose  who  entertained  this  enthusiastic  but  deluMve  opinion 
may  be  {tardoned  for  exprewing  their  disappointment  at  the 
protracted  warfare  in  the  Teninsula.  Tliere  are,  however, 
another  claKS  of  persoits,  who,  having  thenisr^lves  the  highest 
dread  or  veneration,  or  Rometliing  allied  to  both,  for  the  power 
of  the  modern  Aiiila,  will  nevertheletis  give  tli<«  imroical  Span 
iards  little  or  no  credit  Ihr  the  long,  stubborn,  and  unsubdued 
resistance  of  three  yearv  to  a  rwwer  before  whom  iheir  forniet 
well-preparod,  wull-arined,  and  numerous  adverxarius  lell  in  the 
coarse  of  as  many  months.  While  these  gcaileuieu  plead  lor 
deference  to  Bonujiarte,  aiid  crave 

"  Respect  for  his  great  place,  and  bid  the  devil         ^ 
Be  duly  bonor'd  for  his  burning  throne," 

it  may  not  be  alto<;cther  unreasonable  to  claim  some  modifi 
cation  of  censure  ujmii  thu!!>e  who  have  been  Iom;;  and  to  a 
great  extent  successfully  resisting  this  great  riiemy  of  man- 
kind. That  the  r'nc-r^y  of  Sjiain  has  not  uriiiurnily  been 
directed  by  conduct  equal  to  its  vigor,  has  bven  too  obvious ; 
that  her  armies,  under  their  complic'at*'d  di!«advvi]ta^«*s,  have 
shared  the  fate  of  such  as  were  defeated  after  taking  tlie  field 
with  every  (lositible  advantage  of  arms  and  discipline,  is  sun^ly 
not  to  be  wondotvd  at.  But  that  a  nation,  under  the  cirjunv 
stinces  of  repeated  disoonifiture.  internal  treason,  and  the  mi!^ 
management  incident  to  a  tem|iorary  and  hastily  suiopted  gov- 
ernment, should  have  wasted,  by  its  stubborn,  uniform,  and 
prolonged  re»isiance,  myriads  aAer  myriads  of  tho%  soldiers 
who  had  overrun  the  world — that  some  of  its  provinces  should, 
like  Galicia,  after  being  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  overrur 
by  their  enemies,  have  recovered  their  freedom  by  their  own 
unassuted  exertions  ;  that  others,  like  Catalonia,  undisiaayed 
by  the  treason  which  betrayed  some  fortresses,  and  *he  force 
which  subdued  others,  should  not  only  have  continne*!  tlieir 
resistance,  bnt  have  attained  over  their  victorious  enemy  a 
superiority,  which  is  e%'en  now  enabling  them  to  besiege  an*" 
retake  the  places  of  strength  which  had  been  wrested  from 
them,  is  a  tale  hitherto  untold  in  the  revolnlionary  war.  To 
say  that  such  a  people  cannot  be  snbdued,  would  be  prs- 
sumption  similar  to  that  of  those  who  protested  that  Spain 
could  not  defend  herself  for  a  year,  or  Portugal  for  a  month  , 
bnt  that  a  resistance  which  has  been  continued  for  so  long  a 
space,  when  the  usurper,  except  during  the  short-lived  Au»- 
trian  campaign,  had  no  other  enemies  on  the  continent,  should 
be  now  less  snccessful,  when  repeated  defeats  have  broken  tlia 
repntation  of  the  French  armies,  and  when  they  are  likely  (H 
would  seem  almost  in  desperation)  to  seek  ooonpation 
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where,  ii  a  prophecy  aa  inprobable  aa  aiij[raciou«.  And  while 
we  are  in  the  hamor  of  Mvprely  censuring  our  allies,  i;allant 
and  devoted  aa  they  have  shown  tliemf^Ives  in  the  cause  of 
national  liberty,  liecause  they  may  not  inKtantly  adopt  those 
meaNum  which  we  in  our  wiwJoiu  may  di<t.*in  esseutial  to  ruo- 
oe*ii,  it  m.i;:rht  be  well  if  we  endeavored  firel  to  rerolve  tJie  pre- 
vious quMlioni, — 1st,  Whe'J.:*  we  do  not  at  thiv  moment  know 
mucli  ie«  ff  the  Fpai  Liii  armies  than  those  of  Portugal,  which 
were  so  proinplf  condemned  as  totally  inadeqoate  to  assist  in 
the  preservation  of  their  country  1  Sd,  Whether,  independ- 
«&lJy  of  any  right  we  have  to  offer  more  than  advice  and 
Aff>iHtan(.-e  to  our  independent  allies,  we  can  expect  that  they 
should  renounce  entirely  the  national  pride,  which  is  insepar- 
ablu  from  patriotism,  and  at  once  condescend  not  only  to  be 
nvml  by  our  asHiHtance,  but  to  be  saved  in  our  own  way  1 
3d,  Whether,  if  it  be  an  object  (as  undoubtedly  it  is  a  main 
one)  that  the  Spanish  troo|M  should  be  trained  under  British 
discipline,  to  the  flexibility  of  movement,  and  power  of  rapid 
concert  and  combmalion,  which  is  essential  to  mudprn  war; 
■nch  a  consummation  is  likely  to  be  pro<Iuced  by  abusing  them 
in  newspapers  and  |>enodical  publications  1  LoMiIy,  since  the 
undoubted  autliority  of  British  officers  makes  us  now  ac- 
quainted with  part  of  the  horrors  that  attend  invasion,  and 
which  the  providence  of  God,  the  valor  of  our  navy,  and  per- 
ha|)s  the  very  efToria  of  these  (Spaniards,  have  liiiherto  divt-rted 
from  us,  it  may  be  modei«tIy  que«tioned  whether  we  ought  to 
be  too  forwnrd  to  estimate  and  condonm  the  feeling  of  tem- 
porary stu|H.'faelion  which  they  create ;  lest,  in  so  doing,  we 
should  resemble  the  wortliy  cleigyman  wlio,  while  he  had  him- 
self never  siiuifud  a  candle  with  his  fingers,  was  di»po»ed  se- 
verely to  criticise  the  conduct  of  a  martyr,  who  winced  a  little 
among  his  flumes. 


Note  M. 


They  ven  net  Zarag-ota,  but  her  children's  Hoody  t9mh.-- 
•  P.  879. 

The  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Vaughan  has  made  most 
readers  acquainted  with  the  first  «iege  of  Zaragoza.'  The  last 
and  fnial  ciiege  of  that  gallant  and  devoted  city  is  detailed  with 
great  eloquence  and  precision  in  the  "  Etlinburgh  Annual  Re- 
gister" for  1809, — a  work  in  which  the  affairs  of  Spain  have 
been  treated  of  with  attention  corresponding  to  their  deep  in- 
terest, and  to  the  peculiar  sources  of  information  open  to  the 
historian.  The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  this 
splendid  historical  nairative : — 

"  A  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  mud  walls,  and  then,  as  in 
the  former  siege,  the  war  was  carried  on  in  tJie  streets  and 
iiouses  ;  but  the  French  had  been  taught  by  exiM'rienoe,  that 
II.  tliii>  s|K>cies  of  warfare  the  Zaraj^ozans  derived  a  superiority 
from  the  feeling  and  principle  which  inspired  them,  and  the 
cause  for  which  they  fought.  The  only  means  of  conquering 
Zaragoxa  was  to  destroy  it  house  by  bouse,  and  street  by  street ; 
«nu  upon  lliis  system  of  destruction  they  prooeede<i.  Three 
oompatiiirs  of  miners,  and  eight  companies  of  8ap[icra,  carried 
on  thi.4  !<ubterrancous  war ;  the  Spaniards,  it  is  suid,  attempte<l 
to  op|iOMe  ihem  by  countermines ;  these  were  operations  to 
«  hich  f  hey  were  wholly  unnsed,  and,  according  to  the  French 
statement,  their  miners  were  every  day  discovered  and  sufToca- 
ted.  Meantime,  the  bombardment  was  incessantly  kept  up. 
*  Wr.iin  the  last  48  houn,'  said  Palafox  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
General  Uoyle,  *  GOfN)  shells  have  been  thrown  in.  Two-thirds 
of  the  town  are  in  ruins,  but  we  shall  perish  under  the  ruins  of 
the  remaining  liurd  rather  tlian  surrender.'  In  the  course  of 
Jie  siege,  above  17,000  bombs  were  thrown  at  the  town ;  the 
Mock  of  powder  with  which  Zaragoza  bad  been  stored  was  ex- 
hausted ;  they  had  none  at  last  but  what  they  manufactured 

1  See  Narmtivs  of  ths  Sisfre  of  Zsrsgosa,  by  Richard  Charles  Vsugban, 
bq.  1S09     Thi>  Rt|fht  Hooor«bl«  R.  C.  Vaugbaa  is  now  British  Minister 
WsshinglOQ.     18»i. 


•day  by  day  ;  aod  no  other  cannon^baUs  than  those  which  « 
shot  into  tlie  town,  and  which  they  collected  and  fired 
upon  Uie  enemy." 

In  the  midst  of  these  honors  and  privations,  the  pestilenoa 
broke  out  in  Zaragoza.  To  various  causea,  enumeraied  by  tlw 
annalist,  he  adds,  "scantineai  of  food,  crowded  quartets,  unu- 
sual exertion  of  body,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  the  im{io*qiibility 
of  recruiting  their  exhausted  strength  by  needful  re»t,  :b  a  cit^ 
which  was  almost  incessantly  bombarded,  and  where  every 
hour  their  sleep  was  broken  by  the  tremendous  explosion  ot 
mines.  There  was  now  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  ni^hi,  for 
this  devoted  city  ;  even  the  natural  order  of  light  and  darknees 
was  destroyed  in  Zaragoza;  by  day  it  was  involved  in  a  rrd 
sulphureous  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which  hid  tlie  face  of 
heaven ;  by  night,  Uie  fire  of  cannons  and  mortars,  and  the 
flames  of  burning  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  terrific  illnmiaa- 
tion. 

"  When  once  the  pestilence  had  began,  it  was  impossible  to 
check  its  progress,  or  confine  it  to  one  quarter  of  the  city.    Uos> 
pitals  were  immediately  established, — there  were  above  thirty 
of  them  ;  as  soon  as  one  was  destroyed  by  the  bombardment, 
the  patients  were  removed  to  another,  and  thus  the  infection 
was  carried  to  every  part  of  Zaragoza.    Famine  agyravaied 
the  evil ;  the  city  had  probably  not  been  sufiicieutly  provided 
at  tile  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  provisions  which 
it  contained,  much  was  destroyed  in  the  daily  ruin  which  the 
mines  and  bombs  effected.    Had  tlie  Zaragozans  and  their  gar- 
rifton  proceeded  according  to  military  rules,  they  would  Lave 
surrendered  before  the  end  of  January  ;  their  batteries  had  tbca 
been  demolisiied,  there  were  open  breaches  in  many  parts  ol 
their  weak  walls,  and  the  enemy  were  already  witiiin  the  city. 
On  the  30th,  above  sixty   houses   were   blown  up,   and   the 
French  obtained  {lOMsession  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Au^o*- 
tiues  and  Las  Monicas,  which  adjoined  each  other,  two  of  the 
last  defensible  places  left.     The  enemy  forced  their  way  into 
the  church  ;  every  column,  every  chapel,  every  altar,  beoune 
a  point  of  defence,  which  was  repeatedly  attacked,  taken  and 
retaken  ;  the  pavement  was  covered  with  blood,  the  aiwle*  and 
body  of  the  church  strewed  with  the  dead,  who  were  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  rombatants.     In  the  mid^t  of  tht^  conflict, 
the  roof,  shattered  by  repeated  bombs,  fell  in  ;  the  few  who 
were  not  crushed,  at\er  a  short  pause,  which  this  treinendout 
shock,  and  Uieir  own  nnexpeoted  escape,  occasioned,  renewed 
the  fight  with  rekindled  fnry  ;  fresh  parties  of  the  enemy  poor 
ed  in  ;  monks,  and  citizens,  and  soldiers,  came  to  the  defence, 
and  the  contest  waa  continued  upon  tlie  rains,  and  the  bodiea 
of  the  dead  and  the  dying." 

Yet,  seventeen  days  after  sustaining  these  extremitieB,  did 
the  heroic  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza  continue  their  de/encse ;  nee 
did  tiiey  then  surrender  until  tJieir  des^pair  had  extracted  froxn 
the  French  generals  a  capitulation,  more  honorable  ihao  faas 
been  granted  to  fortreisses  of  tlie  fint  onler. 

Who  shall  venture  to  refuse  the  Zaxa^zans  the  ealogiom 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  eloqueuoe  of  Wordsworth  ' — 
"  Most  gloriously  have  the  citizens  of  Zaragoza  proved  that 
the  true  army  of  Spain,  in  a  contest  of  this  natnitt,  is  the 
whole  people.  The  same  city  haa  also  exemplified  a  melan* 
choly,  yea,  a  dismal  truth, — yet  consolatory  and  full  of  joy. — 
Uiat  when  a  people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for  their  Ub<frtj, 
and  are  sorely  pressed  upon,  their  best  field  of  battle  is  tfaa 
floors  upon  which  their  children  have  played ;  the  chambtfia 
where  the  family  of  each  man  has  slept  (his  own  or  his  iM4gl>- 
bon') ;  upon  or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they  have  been  abel- 
tered  ;  in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation ;  in  the  stivet,  or  ia 
the  market-place ;  before  the  altars  of  tiieir  tern  plea,  and  ■nrwfcwj 
their  congregated  dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted. 

"  The  government  of  Spain  must  never  forget  Zarafoza  for 
a  moment.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  produce  the  same  eflects 
everywhere,  but  a  leading  mind,  such  as  that  city  was  biewed 
with.  In  the  latter  contest  this  has  been  proved  ;  for  Zai»i;<K 
za  contained,  at  the  time,  boilies  of  men  from  almost  all  paita 
of  Spain.    The  narrative  of  those  two  sief  es  ^oald  ba  the 
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i]i«9jrf  flpaniwd.  H«  maj  add  to  It  Ham  aad«&t  ito- 
'  If «n»jitli  ud  B«f«BtaBi ;  let  Ua  sleep  apon  the  book 
••  a  pillow,  aad,  if  be  be  o  devont  adhefent  to  the  religion  of 
hfc  eooaferr ,  Wt  him  weor  It  fai  hie  iMMom  (br  hte  eradflz  to  reit 
.**— WosmwomTH  •■  CAe  Oni««»tieii  •/  ClfaUf» 


NonK. 

Tlu  ^amit  0/ Vutmg,—?,  280. 

flmOj  diemiHiBg  the  enohanted  eavern  of  Don  Rod- 
it  mmj  be  ootieed,  that  the  legend  ocean  in  one  of  Cat 
I**  plajre,  entitled,  La  Virgin  id  Sagrario.  The  loeiie 
with  the  noiw  of  the  ehate,  and  Recirando,  a  predeoee- 
•or  of  Bodnick  npoo  the  Gothic  throne,  enteiM  panning  a  stag. 
The  oaiaial  aHnmce  the  fbrm  of  ■  man,  and  defies  the  king  to 
cater  the  eoTC,  which  fonnt  the  bottom  of  the  weoe,  and  en- 
gage with  him  in  dngle  combat.  The  king  accepts  the  chal- 
icage,  aad  they  engage  accordingly,  bnt  without  adrantage  on 
eitlMr  aide,  which  indnces  the  Oenie  to  inform  Recisando,  that 
he  is  not  tho  monarch  (far  whom  the  adventare  of  the  enchant- 
ed cavern  is  reserrcd,  and  he  proceeds  to  predict  the  downfall 
ef  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
riiail  attend  the  discovery  of  its  mysteriee.  Recisando,  aj^ 
palled  by  these  pn>pheciea,  mden  the  carem  to  be  secored  by 
a  gate  and  bolts  of  iron.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  play, 
we  are  iaArmed  that  Don  Roderick  had  remored  the  barrier, 
■ad  tramgiMaed  the  prohibition  of  his  ancestor,  and  had  been 
■ppriaed  by  the  prodigies  which  ho  diaooTcred  of  the  approach- 
v^graiD  of  InB  kingdoia 


KotbO. 


WkSe  40wnm9ri  on  tk»  Umd  Us  Ugiona  frt»»f 
B^ore  tktm  it  teas  riek  with  ving  andJLock^ 

J§nd  swuUd  likt  Eden  in  ktr  suunur  dres*  ; — 
Bekimi  tkar  watuful  marcA,  a  reeking  vildemees, — P.  i28I. 

I  havo  foutuied  to  apply  to  tho  moTements  of  the  French 
anay  that  sablime  pasnge  in  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  which 
eesBB  appScablo  to  them  in  moro  respects  than  that  I  have 
■dopted  hi  the  teat.  One  woold  think  their  ravages,  their  mil- 
itary  appoimnwots,  the  terror  which  they  spread  among  invaded 
their  military  discipline,  their  arts  of  political  intrigue 
deeeft,  wen  dislinetly  pointed  oat  in  the  following  vc 


**t.  A  day  of  dukiMsae  and  of  gloomlnesse,  a  day  of  cloads 
aad  of  thick  daitnesse,  as  the  morning  spread  apon  the  monn- 
taias ;  a  great  people  and  a  strong,  then  hath  not  been  ever 
Eho  Hkc<,  aelther  shall  be  any  mon  after  it,  even  to  the  yeares 
af  aniiy  geaentions.  3.  A  ftre  devourath  before  them,  and 
behieJ  them  a  flame  bometh  ;  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of 
Edea  before  them,  and  behlnde  them  a  desolate  wilderness, 
aad  nothing  shall  escape  them.  4.  The  appearance  of 
is  ae  the  appearance  of  horses  and  as  honemen,  so  shall 
they  nume.  5.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  tbe  tops  of  monn- 
taias.  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fin  that  do- 
voof*^  the  stabble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battel  amy. 
&  Before  their  fhce  shall  tho  people  be  mnch  pained  ;  all  faces 
ihaO  gather  Maekncsse.  7.  They  shall  ran  like  mightj  men, 
they  ehaU  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  warn,  and  they  shall 
:h  every  one  In  his  wayes,  and  they  shall  not  break  their 
8.  Neither  shaU  one  thraet  another,  ther  shall  walk 
ev«rT  one  In  hfa  path :  and  when  they  fall  niwn  the  sword, 
they  ehall  not  be  wonaded.  9.  They  shall  ran  to  and  fro  in 
lihe  eitie ;  they  sliall  ran  upon  the  wall,  they  shall  climbo  np  op- 
en th^  bottirs :  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief. 
M.  Tbo  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall 
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tremble,  the  snnne  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stairet 
shall  withdrew  their  shining." 

In  verse  flOth  also,  which  annonnces  the  mtreat  of  the  nor> 
then  army,  desoibed  in  such  dnadfni  colon,  into  a  "land 
bairen  and  desolate,*'  and  the  dishonor  with  whieh  God  afflict 
ed  them  for  having  "  magnified  themselves  to  do  great  things, 
these  are  particnian  not  inapplicable  to  the  retreat  of  Massena : 
— ^Divine  Providence  having,  in  all  ages,  attached  disgrace  as 
the  natural  punishment  of  croelty  and  presnmplion 


NotbP. 


Tke  TMdeet  MiUiasI,  in  Britain  kom, 

Witn  koTTor  paused  ts  wiew  tke  ksvss  dsmSt 
Oave  kis  peer  trust  te  feed  seme  wretek  foriem.-'V.  88L 


Even  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the  British  army  in  the 
campaign  of  1810-11,  although  they  never  fought  but  to  cod* 
quer,  will  do  them  less  honor  in  history  than  their  humanity, 
attentive  to  soflen  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  horron 
whieh  war,  in  iti  mildest  aspect,  must  always  inflict  upon  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  it  Is  waged, 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  tenfold  augmented  by  the 
barbarous  craelties  of  the  French.  Soup-kitchens  were  estab- 
lished by  subscription  among  the  ofllcen,  wherever  the  troops 
were  quartered  for  any  length  of  time.  The  commissaries  con- 
tributed tbe  heads,  feet,  ftc.  of  the  cattle  slunghtered  for  tho 
soldiery :  rice,  vegetables,  and  bread,  where  it  could  be  had, 
were  purchased  by  the  ofliceis.  Fifty  or  sixty  starving  pea^ 
ants  were  daily  fed  at  one  of  these  regimental  establishments, 
and  carried  home  the  relics  to  their  fkmishing  households.  Tho 
emaciated  wretches,  who  eoold  not  crawl  from  weaknem,  wen 
speedily  employed  In  pruning  their  vines.  While  punning 
Massena,  the  soldien  evinced  the  sanw  spirit  of  hnmanhy,  and 
in  many  instances,  when  rsdaced  themselves  to  short  allowance, 
from  having  out-marched  their  supplies,  they  shared  their  pit- 
tance with  the  starving  inhabitants,  who  had  ventured  back  to 
view  the  rains  of  their  habitations,  burat  by  the  retreating  en- 
emy, and  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their  relations  whom  they  had 
butchered.  Is  it  possible  to  know  such  facts  without  feeling  a 
sort  of  confidence,  that  those  who  so  well  deserve  victory  are 
most  likely  to  attain  it  t — It  is  not  the  least  of  Lord  Welling* 
ton's  military  meriu,  that  the  slightest  duposition  towards  ma- 
rauding meets  immediate  punishment.  Independently  of  all 
moral  obligation,  the  army  which  is  roost  orderiy  in  a  friendly 
country,  has  always  proved  most  fcnnidable  to  an  armed  en- 
emy. 


NonQ. 

rsniFghriems  fugitive  I— V.  888. 

The  French  conducted  this  memorable  retreat  with  much  ol 
the  fanfarronade  proper  to  their  country,  by  which  they  a^ 
tempt  to  impose  upon  othen,  and  perhaps  on  themselvea,  a  b^ 
lief  that  they  are  triumphing  in  the  very  moment  of  tlieir  di^ 
comfitare.  On  the  30th  March,  1811,  their  rear  guard  was 
overtaken  near  Pega  by  tlie  British  cavalry.  Being  well  poised, 
and  conceiving  themselves  safe  from  infantry  (who  were  indeed 
many  miles  in  tho  rexir),  and  from  artillery,  they  indulged  thenik- 
selves  in  parailiug  their  bands  of  masic,  and  uctaaliy  performed 
"  God  save  the  King.'*  Their  minstrelsy  was,  however,  do* 
ranged  by  the  an(leairc>d  accompaniment  of  the  British  hone- 
artillery,  on  \«  hose  part  m  the  concert  tlicy  had  not  calculated. 
The  surprine  w^as  sudden,  and  the  rout  complete ;  for  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  did  execution  upon  them  for  about  four  milesi 
pursuing  at  the  gallop  as  often  as  they  got  beyond  the  range  • 
the  guns 
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NotbR. 

F'ainlf  thy  tquadrons  hide  J3$9wma**  plains 
jSnd  front  thefiying  tkun^rs  m  they  roar. 

With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain  !—F,  98S. 

In  the  seven  action  of  Fuentee  d'Uonoro,  npon  5tli  May, 
1811,  the  grand  man  of  the  French  cavalry  attacked  tlie  right 
of  the  British  position,  covered  by  two  gnna  of  the  hone-artil- 
lery, and  two  Rqoadroni  of  cavalry.  Afler  snffaring  conaidemr 
biy  from  the  fire  of  the  gnna,  which  annoyed  them  in  every  at- 
tempt at  formation,  the  enemy  tnmed  their  wrath  entirely  to- 
ward* them,  distributed  brandy  among  their  troopfen,  and  ad- 
vanced to  carry  the  field-pieee*  with  the  desperation  of  dranken 
fary.  They  were  in  nowise  checked  by  the  heavy  loss  which 
they  sustained  in  this  daring  attempt,  but  closed,  and  fairiy 
minfled  with  the  British  cavalry,  to  whom  they  bote  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one.  Captain  Ranumy  Qet  me  be  permitted 
to  name  a  gallant  countryman),  who  commanded  the  two  guns, 
dismissed  them  at  the  gallop*  and  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mounted  artillerymen,  ordered  them  to  fall  upon  tho 
French,  sabre-tn-hand.  This  very  unexpected  conversion  of 
artillerymen  into  dragoons,  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  already  disctmoerted  by  the  reception  they  had  met 
from  the  two  British  squadrons ;  and  the  appearance  of  some 
•mall  reinforcements,  notwithstanding  the  immense  dispropor- 
tion of  force,  put  them  to  absolute  rout.  A  colonel  or  major 
of  their  cavalry,  and  many  prisoners  (almost  all  intoxtcaied), 
remained  in  our  possession.  Those  who  consider  for  a  moment 
tho  difference  of  the  servioes,  and  how  much  an  artilleryman  te 
necessarily  and  naturally  led  to  identify  his  own  safety  and 
utility  with  abiding  by  tlie  tremendous  implement  of  war,  to 
the  exercise  of  which  he  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively  trained, 
will  know  how  to  estimate  the  presence  of  mind  which  com- 
manded so  bold  a  manoBuvre,  and  tho  steadiness  and  confidenoe 
with  which  it  was  aaeoiited. 


l^OTK  S. 


Jlnd  tehat  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  siatn^ 
Wild  from  hio  plaided  ranks  the  yeii  woe  given.— V.  S8S. 

The  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded  mortally  during 
the  desperate  contest  in  the  streets  of  tlie  village  called  Fuentes 
d'Honoro.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  native  Highlanders,  the 
Tlst  and  lOth,  who  raised  a  dreatlfnl  shriek  of  grief  and  rage. 
They  charged,  wiih  irresistible  fury,  the  finest  body  of  French 
grenadicn  ever  seen,  being  a  part  of  Bonaparte's  selected 
guard.  The  oflBcer  who  led  the  Frenrh,  a  man  remarkable  for 
stature  and  symmetry,  wat  killed  on  the  spoL  The  French- 
man who  stepped  out  of  his  raak  to  take  aim  at  Colonel  Cam- 
eron was  also  bayoneted,  pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  and 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  furious  Righlanden,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Cadogan,  bore  the  enemy  out  of  the 
contested  ground  at  the  p<rfttt  of  the  bayonet.  Massena  pays 
my  oountrymen  a  singular  compliment  in  his  account  of  the  at- 
Udt  and  defence  of  tliis  villaga,  m  which  be  says  tlM  British 
kit  many  oflioen,  and  ScotdL 


NotbT. 


But  you,  y$  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day,  ^. — ^P.  S8S. 

[The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  oflercd  the  following  remarks  on 
what  he  consi'kred  as  avni^jast  omission  in  this  part  of  the 
poem: — 

*•  We  are  not  very  apt,"  he  says,  *•  to  quarrel  with  a  poet 
for  his  politics;  and  really  supposed  it  next  to  impossible  that 
Mr.  Scott  should  *Kive  given  ns  any  ground  of  diwalisfaction 
on  this  score,  in  the  management  of  his  present  theme     Iiord 


WelUngton  and  his  feUow-eoIdim  well  deserved  the  iandi 
they  have  won : — nor  is  there  one  British  heart,  we  believe, 
that  will  not  feel  proud  and  grateful  for  all  tlie  honors  wiib 
which  British  feniua  can  invart  their  names.  In  tiie  praiaes 
which  Mr.  Boott  has  bestowed,  therefoic,  all  his  readers  wiV 
sympathize ;  but  for  tliose  which  lie  liaa  withheld,  there  are 
some  that  will  not  so  readily  foifive  him :  and  in  oar  eyes  we 
will  confess,  it  is  a  sin  not  eaaily  to  be  expiaied,  that  in  a  poton 
written  substantially  Cor  the  purpose  of  oommemoraiinf  the 
bnive  who  have  fought  or  &Uan  in  Spain  or  Portugal— and 
written  by  a  Scotchman — there  should  be  no  mention  of  the 
name  of  Moork  I — of  the  only  eommander^n-chier  wIm  has 
iaUen  in  this  memorable  contest ; — of  a  commander  wIm  waa 
acknowledged  a*  the  model  and  pattern  of  a  British  soldier, 
when  British  soldieia  stood  moat  in  need  of  such  an  example 
-<~and  was,  at  the  same  time,  distinguiahed  not  Icbh  for  everr 
manly  virtue  and  generous  affection,  than  for  skill  and  gallauiry 
in  his  profession.  A  more  pure,  or  a  more  exalud  chancier, 
certainly  has  not  appeared  upon  that  soene  which  Mr.  Scott 
has  sought  to  illustreie  with  the  splendor  of  liis  genius ;  and  it 
ia  with  a  mixture  of  shame  and  indignation  that  we  find  him 
grudging  a  single  ray  of  that  profuse  and  rradily  yielded  flory 
to  gild  the  grave  of  his  lamented  countryman.  To  otti:t  a  lav- 
ish tribute  of  praise  to  the  living,  whose  task  is  still  incomplete, 
may  be  generous  and  munificent ; — but  to  departed  merit,  it  ia 
due  in  strictness  of  justice.  Who  will  deny  that  Sir  John 
Moore  was  all  that  we  have  now  said  of  hiru  ?  or  who  will 
doubt  that  his  untimely  death  in  the  hour  of  victory  woold 
have  been  eageriy  seised  upon  by  an  impartial  poet,  as  a  noUe 
theme  for  generous  lamentation  and  Sequent  preise  1  But  Mr. 
Scott's  iiolitical  friends  have  fkncied  it  for  their  interest  to 
lumniate  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  and  accomplished 
■on,— and  Mr.  8oott  has  permitted  the  spirit  of  party  to  stand 
in  the  way,  not  only  of  poetical  justice,  but  of  patrioiie  aad 
generous  feeling. 

**  It  ia  this  for  which  we  grieve,  and  feel  ashamed  ; — ^tUa 
hardening  and  deadening  eflect  of  political  animosities,  in  < 
where  potitiee  should  have  nothing  to  do ;— this  apparent 
verrfon,  act  merely  of  the  judgment,  but  of  the  heart ; — this  io^ 
placable  reeentment,  which  wan  not  only  with  the  ffving,  but 
with  the  dead  ;— and  thinks  it  a  reason  for  defrauding  a  d^ 
parted  warrior  of  his  glory,  that  a  political  antagonist  has  been 
zealous  in  his  praise.  These  things  are  lamentable,  aad  tbey 
cannot  be  alluded  to  without  some  emotions  of  sorrow  and  re- 
sentment. But  they  afifcot  not  Uie  fame  of  him  on  whose  a^ 
count  these  emotions  are  suggested.  The  wan  of  Spain,  and 
the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore,  will  be  commemorated  in  a  mora 
impartial  and  a  more  imperishable  record,  than  the  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick ;  and  his  humble  monument  in  the  Citadet  of 
Corunna  will  drew  the  tean  and  the  admiration  of  tlioasaiids, 
who  concern  not  thenaselves  about  the  exploits  of  his  more  for* 
tunate  associates." — Edinkjrgh  Review,  vol.  zviii.  1811. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  undeietand  Sir  Waller  Scott's  de 
liberate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Sir  John  Moore's  military 
character  and  conduct,  is  refernd  to  the  Life  of  Napoleoa 
Bonaparte,  vol.  vi.  chap.  xlvi.  But  perhaps  it  mar  be  neithei 
unam  using  nor  uninstructive  to  consider,  along  with  the  di»> 
tribe  just  quoted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  some  reflectiocH 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  on  the  injustice  doat 
to  a  name  greater  than  Moore's  in  the  noble  stanxas  on  tho 
Battle  of  Waterioo,  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold — aa 
injustice  which  did  not  call  forth  any  rebuke  from  the  £dia 
burgh  critics.    Sir  Walter,  in  reviewing  this  canto,  said, 

*'  Childe  Harold  arrives  on  Waterloo — a  scene  where  all 
men.  where  a  poet  es-iecialy,  and  a  poet  such  as  Lord  Bynm 
must  needs  pause,  and  amid  the  quiet  simplicity  of  whoaa 
scenery  is  excited  a  moral  interest,  deeper  and  moi«  potent  even 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  gaxing  upon  the  sublinca^ 
efiTorts  of  Nature  in  her  most  romantic  recesses. 

"That  Lord  Byron's  sentiments  do  not  correspond  ivith 
cun,  is  obvious,  and  we  are  sorry  for  both  our  sakes.  For  ooi 
own — because  we  have  lost  Uiat  note  of  triumph  with  wkids 
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m  harp  woatd  «tlMnriw  lmT»  raof  over  a  fieM  of  g}arj  tveh 
m  Britain  never  reaped  befon ;  and  on  Lord  Byron's  account. 
— beraaw  it  b  nwlancboly  to  eee  a  man  orgenios  doped  by  the 
mm  cant  of  word*  and  phraeea,  even  when  facU  are  moet 
faraadlf  eonfronted  witb  ClieflA.  If  the  poet  baa  mixed  with  tbe 
•ri|;inal.  wild,  and  magnifieent  creationa  of  hi*  imaginatioo, 
prcJQ'lina  which  he  conid  only  have  can^ht  by  the  contagion 
which  he  moM  profeaH*  to  despiee,  it  is  he  himeelf  thai  mnat 
be  the  lo«r.  If  his  lofty  maae  haa  loared  in  all  her  brilliancy 
offr  Ibe  field  ol  Watarioo  witbont  dropping  even  one  leaf  of 
'aeiH  on  the  head  of  Wellington,  bie  merit  oao  diepenee  even 
with  the  praiw  of  fjOrd  Byron.  And  ae  when  the  images  of 
Brotaswere  exeiaded  from  the  triamphal  procession,  his  mem<* 
my  became  only  the  more  povrerfnily  imprinted  on  the  soob  of 
Ike  Eosaaae— tbe  nam*  of  tbe  British  hero  will  be  bat  more 
ssgeriy  ivcalled  to  rememiijaace  by  tbe  very  linea  in  which  hb 
pom  is  fotgottsn." — Qu'rUrlf  Review ^  vol.  xvi.    1816. 

Ed. 


NotbU. 


O  Kko  ehoU  grwif  «  Am  Albuera'e  &ay«, 
If  ho  brought  a  roc's  regenerate  to  thejield, 

Rou9fd  them  to  i'  ulate  their  fathers*  praise, 
Temper' d  their  het  dong  rage,  their  courage  steePd, 

Jnd  raited  fair   6iwit«nia'«  f alien  shield. — P.  283. 


feching  diuinff  tb«  war  of  Portugal  seems,  to  a  dbtinct  ob- 
i«v«r.  =;ofe  deeoivit  ^  o(  jvaise,  than  the  self-devotion  of 
Fie]i-Mai«hal  Bwnr'.^^d,  who  was  contented  to  nndcrtake  all 
iba  hazard  of  ol>l<<s''7  which  might  have  been  founded  upon 
ujr  BBiseanriage  in  no  highly  im)iortant  experiment  of  training 
lbs  Pettngacee  tr^«..|ia  to.au  improved  state  of  discipline.  In 
eipoMig  his  mii'^ty  repatation  to  liie  censure  of  impnidenoe 
Awn  the  most  >^*-«■•2a^lte«  and  all  manner  of  unutterable  calnm* 
aiesfiomthe  i^«««rant  and  malignant,  he  placed  at  stake  the 
iemin  pbdf  $  ^ kich  a  military  man  had  to  oflbr,  and  nothing 
kat  the  imy  ,f.  oonviotion  of  the  high  and  essential  impertanee 
Utae^l  t^  «>««oeBa  can  be  sappoaad  an  adeqnaia  motive. 
Ikv  poet  'Jtm  ehanoe  of  mbeaniaga  waa  Oippoaad,  may  be 


eitimated  from  the  general  tpinion  of  offieeva  of  nnqnestioned 
talents  and  experience,  possessed  of  every  opportunity  o^info^ 
mation ;  how  completely  the  experiment  has  succeeded,  auo 
bow  much  the  spirit  and  patriotum  of  our  aoci&ni  allies  had 
been  nndeirated,  is  evident,  not  only  from  thoee  victories  in 
which  they  have  borne  a  distinf  nished  ahare,  but  from  the  lib- 
eral and  highly  honorable  manner  in  which  theee  opinions  have 
been  retracted.  The  snceess  of  thb  plan,  with  all  its  im|)ortant 
conseqoenoea,  we  owe  to  tbe  indefatigable  exertions  of  Field- 
Manhal  Bteesford. 


KotbV. 


A  rB««  r«i»eiim'd  of  old. 

Whose  war-ery  oft  has  waked  the  battlo-awell. 


-the  eonqnering  shout  sf  Ormwu.^V,  2B3. 


Thb  stanza  allodea  to  tiie  variooa  aebievements  of  the  wa^ 
like  family  of  Grvme,  or  Grahame,  They  are  said,  by  tradi* 
tion,  to  have  descended  from  the  Scottish  chief,  under. whose 
command  hb  countrymen  stormed  the  wall  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Sevema  between  the  Fritlia  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the 
firagments  of  which  are  still  popnlariy  oalled  Givme'a  Dyke. 
Sir  John  the  Grxme,  "the  hardy  wight,  and  wise,"  b  well 
known  as  the  friend  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Aldeme,  KiU 
sythe,  and  Tibbermuir,  were  scenes  of  the  victories  of  the  he* 
roio  Marqub  of  Montrose.  Tiie  pass  of  Killycrankie  b  fanions 
for  tlie  action  between  King  Wiliiam'a  foroee  and  the  High- 
landen  in  1C80, 

**  Wheie  glad  Dundee  in  faint  hnzzas  expired." 

It  b  seldom  that  one  line  can  number  so  many  heroes,  and 
yet  more  rare  when  it  can  appeal  to  the  glory  of  a  living  d^ 
soendant  in  support  of  its  ancient  renown. 

The  allusions  to  tbe  private  hbtory  and  character  of  General 
Gmhame,  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  tbe  eloquent  and 
affecting  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridaa,  vpon  tbe  vote  of  thanks  t< 
tbe  Victor  of  Baraaa. 


1^  0  k  e  b  12 ; 


A  POEM,  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITION  1888. 

Sir  Walter  Soott  oommenoed  the  oomposition 
of  RoKBBT  at  Abbotsford,  qd  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  Bnd  finiflhed  it  oq  the  hwt  day  of  the 
following  December. 

The  reuder  may  be  interested  with  the  follow- 
ing extracts  iram  his  letters  to  his  friend  and 
printer,  Mr.  Ballantyne. 

"  JI»oUford,  88a  Oa.,  181S. 
"■  Dear  James, — I  send  you  to-day  better  than 
the  third  sheet  of  Canto  IL,  and  I  trust  to  send 
the  other  three  sheets  in  the  course  of  the  week. 
I  expect  that  you  will  have  three  cantos  complete 
before  I  quit  this  place — on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber. Surely,  if  you  do  your  part,  the  poem  may 
be  out  by  Christmas ;  but  you  must  not  daudle 
over  your  typographical  scruples.  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  public  to  neglect  any  thing 
in  my  poem  to  attract  their  attenticm;  and  you 
misunderstood  me  much  when  you  supposed  that 
I  designed  any  new  experiments  in  point  of  compo- 
sitioD.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  knowing  well  that 
the  said  public  will  never  be  pleased  with  exactly 
the  same  thing  a  second  time,  I  saw  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  certain  degree  of  novelty,  by  throwing 
the  interest  more  on  character  than  in  my  former 
poems,  without  certainly  meaning  to  exclude  either 
incident  or  description.  I  think  you  will  see  the 
same  sort  of  difference  taken  in  all  my  former  po- 
ems, of  which  I  would  say,  if  it  is  fair  for  me  to 
■ay  any  thing,  that  the  force  in  the  Lay  is  thrown 
on  style,  in  Marmion  on  description,  and  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  on  incident." 

*^  Zd  November. — As  for  my  sUny,  the  conduct 
of  the  plot,  which  must  be  made  natural  and  easy, 
orevents  my  introducing  any  thing  light  for  some 
tune.  You  must  adverty  that  in  order  to  give 
poetical  effect  to  any  incident,  I  am  often  obliged 
to  be  much  longer  than  I  expected  in  the  detail 
Ton  are  too  much  like  the  country  squire  in  the 
what  d'ye  call  it,  who  commands  that  tlie  play 
<!hould  not  only  be  a  tragedy  and  comedy,  but 
that  it  should  be  crowned  with  a  spice  of  your 
^jastoral.    As  for  what  is  popular,  and  what  peo- 


ple like,  and  so  forth,  it  is  all  a  joke.  Be  inUreti 
ing ;  do  the  thing  well,  and  the  only  differenee 
wUl  be,  that  people  will  like  what  they  never 
h'ked  before,  and  will  like  it  so  much  the  better 
for  the  novelty  of  their  feelings  towards  it.  Dul- 
ness  and  tameness  are  the  only  irreparable  faulta.** 

**  December  Z\8t — With  kindest  wishes  on  the 
return  of  the  season,  I  send  you  the  last  of  the 
copy  of  Rokeby.  If  you  are  not  engaged  at  home, 
and  like  to  call  in,  we  will  drink  good  luck  to  it ; 
but  do  not  derange  a  family  party. 

"■  There  is  something  odd  and  melancholy  in  ocm- 
duding  a  poem  with  the  year,  and  I  could  be  al- 
most silly  and  sentimental  about  it.  I  hope  yon 
think  I  have  done  my  best  I  assure  you  of  my 
wishes  the  work  nuiy  succeed ;  and  my  exertioBs 
to  get  out  in  time  were  more  inspired  by  your  in- 
terest and  John'si  than  my  own.  And  so  vogu^ 
la  goitre.  W.  S." 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1880. 

Between  the  publication  of  *'  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  which  was  so  eminently  suecessful,  and 
that  of/  Rokeby,"  in  1818,  three  years  had  inter- 
vened. I  shall  not,  I  believe,  be  accused  of  ever 
having  attempted  to  usurp  a  superiority  over 
many  men  of  genius,  my  contemporaries ;  but,  in 
point  of  popularity,  not  of  actual  talent,  the  ca- 
price of  the  public  had  certainly  given  me  such  a 
temporary  superiority  over  men,  of  whom,  in  re- 
gard to  poetical  fancy  and  feeling,  I  scarcely 
thought  myself  worthy  to  loose  the  shoe-latch. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  affectation 
in  me  to  deny,  tliat  I  conceived  myself  to  under- 
stand, more  perfectly  than  many  of  my  cont4impo< 
raries,  the  manner  most  likely  to  interest  the  greai 
mass  of  mankind.  Yet,  even  with  this  belief,  I 
must  truly  and  fairly  say,  that  I  always  considered 
myself  rather  as  one  who  held  the  bets,  in  time  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  winner,  than  as  having  any 
pretence  to  keep  them  in  my  own  right. 

In  the  mean  time  years  crept  on,  and  not  with- 
out their  usual  depredations  on  the  passing  gen- 
eration. My  suns  had  arrived  at  the  age  when 
the  paternal  home  was  no  longer  their  best  abode 
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■a  both  wsre  dtistmed  U,  active  Vfo.  The  field- 
sports,  to  which  I  was  peculiarly  attached,  had 
now  less  interest,  aud  were  lepluced  by  other 
amnsements  of  a  more  quiet  character ;  and  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  pursuing  theee  were  to 
be  sought  for.  I  had,  indeed,  for  some  years  at- 
tended to  fanning,  a  knowledge  of  which  is,  or  at 
least  was  then,  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  a 
fiunily  residing  in  a  solitary  country-house;  but 
although  this  was  the  &yorite  amusement  of  many 
of  my  friends,  I  have  never  been  able  to  consider 
H  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  I  never  could  think  it 
a  matter  of  passing  importance,  that  my  cattle  or 
crops  were  better  or  more  plentiful  thui  those  of 
my  neighbors,  and  nevertheless  1  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  some  more  quiet  out-door  occupation, 
different  from  those  I  bad  hitherto  pursued  I 
purdiased  a  small  fann  of  about  one  hundred 
affee,  with  the  purpose  of  planting  and  improving 
H,  to  which  property  circumstances  afterwards 
enabled  me  to  make  considerable  additions ;  and 
thus  an  era  took  place  in  my  life  ahnost  equal  to 
the  important  one  mentioned  by  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  when  he  removed  from  the  Blue-room 
to  the  Brown.  In  point  of  neighborhood,  at  least, 
the  change  of  residence  made  little  more  differ- 
ence. Abbotsford,  to  which  we  removed,  was 
coir  six  or  seven  miles  down  the  Tweed,  and  lay 
on  the  same  beautiful  stream.  It  did  not  possess 
the  romantic  character  of  Ashestiel,  my  former 
residence;  but  it  had  a  stretch  of  meadow-land 
aloi^  the  river,  and  possessed,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  landscape-gardener,  considerable  capabilities. 
Above  all,  the  land  was  my  own,  like  Uncle  To- 
by's Bowling-green,  to  do  what  I  would  with.  It 
had  been,  though  the  gratification  was  long  post- 
poned, an  early  wish  of  mine  to  connect  myself 
with  my  mother  earth,  and  prosecute  those  exper- 
iments by  which  a  species  of  creative  power  Is 
exercised  over  the  face  of  nature.  I  can  trace, 
even  to  childhood,  a  pleasure  derived  from  Dods- 
ley's  account  of  Shenstone's  Leasowes,  and  I  en- 
vied the  poet  much  more  for  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
complishing the  objects  detailed  in  his  friend's 
d:etch  of  his  grounds,  than  for  the  possession  of 
pipe,  crook,  flock,  and  Phillis  to  boot.  My  mem- 
ory, also,  tenacious  of  quaint  expressions,  stiU  re- 
tained a  phrase  which  it  had  gathered  from  an  old 
Blmanflr  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  (when  every 
thing  down  to  almanacs  affected  to  be  smart),  in 
which  the  reader,  in  the  month  of  June,  is  advised 
for  health's  sake  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  every  d|iy 
before  breakfast,  and  if  he  can  possibly  so  man- 
age, to  let  his  exercise  be  taken  upon  his  own  land. 
With  the  satisfaction  of  having  attained  the 
fulfilment  of  an  early  and  long-cherished  hope,  I 
eomm^bced  my  improvements,  as  delightful  in 
their  progress  as  those  of  the  child  who  first  makes 


a  dress  for  a  new  dolL  The  nakedness  of  the  land 
was  in  time  hidden  by  woodlands  of  considerable 
extent — ^the  smallest  of  possible  cottages  was  pro* 
gressively  expanded  into  a  sort  of  dream  of  a 
mansion-house,  whimsical  in  the  exterior,  but  con- 
venient  within.^  Nor  did  I  forget  what  is  the  nat- 
ural pleasure  of  every  man  who  has  been  a  read- 
er ;  I  mean  the  fi^iog  the  shelves  of  a  tolerably 
large  library.  All  these  objects  I  kept  in  view, 
to  be  executed  as  convenience  should  serve ;  and, 
although  I  knew  many  years  must  elapse  before 
they  could  be  attained,  I  was  of  a  disposition  to 
comfort  myself  with  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  Time 
and  I  against  any  two." 

The  difficult  and  indispensable  point,  of  finding 
a  permanent  subject  of  occupation,  was  now  at 
length  attained ;  but  there  was  annexed  to  it  the 
necessity  of  becoming  again  a  candidate  for  public 
favor ;  for,  as  I  was  turned  improver  on  the  earth 
of  the  every-day  world,  it  was  under  condition 
that  the  small  tenement  of  Parnassus,  which  might 
be  accessible  to  my  labors,  should  not  remain  un- 
cultivated. 

I  meditated,  at  first,  a  poem  on  the  subject  o* 
Bruce,  in  which  I  made  some  progress,  but  after* 
wards  judged  it  advisable  to  lay  it  aside,  suppo 
sing  that  an  English  story  might  have  more  nov- 
elty; in  consequence,  the  precedence  was  given 
to  «  Rokeby." 

If  subject  and  scenery  could  have  influenced  the 
fete  of  a  poem,  that  of  *'  Rokeby"  should  have  been 
eminently  distinguished ;  for  the  grounds  belonged 
to  a  dear  friend,  with  whom  I  had  lived  in  habits 
of  intimacy  for  many  years,  and  the  place  itself 
united  the  romantic  beauties  of  the  wilds  of  ^cot- 
laiid  with  the  rich  and  smiling  aspect  of  tlie  south- 
em  portion  of  the  island.  But  the  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads,  whom  I  attempted  to  summon  up  to 
tenant  this  beautiful  region,  had  fbr  the  public 
neitlier  the  novelty  nor  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
primitive  Highlanders.  This,  perhaps,  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected,  considering  that  the  general 
mind  sympathizes  readily  and  at  once  with  the 
stamp  which  nature  herself  has  afiixed  upon  the 
manners  of  a  people  living  in  a  simple  and  patri- 
archal state ;  whereas  it  has  more  difficulty  in 
understanding  or  interesting  itself  in  manners 
founded  upon  those  peculiar  habits  of  thinkins^  or 
acting,  which  are  produced  by  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety. We  could  read  with  pleasure  the  tale  of 
the  adventures  of  a  Cossack  or  a  Mongol  Tartar, 
wliile  we  only  wonder  and  stare  over  those  of  the 
lovers  in  the  "  Pleasing  Chinese  History,"  where 
the  embarrassments  turn  upon  difficulties  arising 
out  of  unintelligible  delicacies  peculiar  to  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  that  affected  people. 

The  cause  of  my  failure  had,  however,  a  fiur 
deeper  root    The  manner,  or  style,  which,  by  its 
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Qoyelty,  attracted  the  pnblic  in  an  nnusual  degree, 
hod  now,  after  having  been  three  times  before 
them,  cidiauflted  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and 
began  in  the  fourth  to  lose  its  charms.  The  re- 
viewers may  be  said  to  have  apostrophized  the 
autliur  in  the  huaguage  of  Pamell's  Edwin : — 

"  And  here  revene  the  charm,  he  cries. 
And  let  it  fairly  now  rafllce. 
The  gambol  haa  been  ihown.*' 

The  licentious  combination  of  rhymes,  in  a  man 
ner  not  perhaps  very  congenial  to  our  language, 
had  not  been  confined  to  the  author.  Indeed,  in 
most  similar  cases,  the  inventors  of  such  novelties 
have  their  reputation  destroyed  by  their  own  imi- 
tators, as  Aciasoa  fcU  under  the  fury  of  his  own 
dogs.  The  present  author,  like  Bobadil,  had  taught 
his  trick  of  fence  to  a  hundred  gentlemen  (and  la- 
dies'), who  could  fence  very  nearly,  or  quite  as 
well  as  lumself.  For  this  there  was  no  remedy ; 
the  harmony  became  tiresome  and  ordinary,  and 
both  t)ie  original  inventor  and  his  invention  must 
have  fallen  into  contempt  if  he  had  not  found  out 
another  road  to  public  favor.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  metre  oidy,  must  be  considered  to  apply 
equally  to  the  structure  of  the  Poem  and  of  the 
style.  The  very  best  passages  of  any  popular 
style  are  not,  perliaps,  susceptible  of  imitation, 
but  they  may  be  approached  by  men  of  talent ; 
and  those  who  are  less  able  to  copy  them,  at  least 
lay  hold  of  their  peculiar  features,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  burlesque.  In  either  way,  the  effect 
of  the  manner  is  rendered  cheap  and  common ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  ridiculous  to  boot  The 
evil  consequences  to  an  author's  reputation  are  at 
least  as  fatal  as  those  whidi  come  upon  the  magi- 
cal composer,  when  his  melody  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  street  ballad-singer. 

Of  the  unfavorable  species  of  imitation,  the  au- 
tlior's  style  gave  room  to  a  very  large  number, 
owing  to  an  appearance  of  facility  to  which  some 
of  those  who  used  the  measure  unquestionably 
leaned  too  far.  The  effect  of  the  more  favorable 
imitations,  composed  by  persons  of  talent,  was  al- 
most equally  unfortunate  to  the  original  minstrel, 
by  showing  that  they  could  over8h(X)t  him  with  his 
own  bow.  In  short,  the  popularity  which  once  at- 
to.nded  tlie  School,  as  it  was  called,  was  now  feist 
decaying. 

# 

1  '*  Scott  found  peenliar  faror  and  imitation  among  the  fair 
■ex :  there  waa  Miai  Halford,  and  Miss  Mitford,  and  Mias 
Francis:  bat,  with  the  grcaiMt  respect  l>e  it  spoken,  none  oi 
bis  imitators  did  mnch  honor  to  the  original,  except  Hogj^,  the 
Ettricic  Shepherd,  until  the  appearance  of  the '  Bridal  of  Trier* 
main'  and  '  Harold  the  DanntleM,'  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
lome,  equalled,  if  not  lorpaaaed,  him  ;  and  lo  1  after  three  or 
funr  years,  they  tnmed  out  to  be  the  Master's  own  compoai- 
lM>n».'*— Byrok*8  fVorks,  vol.  xv.  p.  96. 

s  **  Thfsat  two  Cartoa  were  pobliahed  in  London  in  Mareb, 


Besides  all  this,  to  have  kept  his  ground  at  the 
crisis  when  "  Rokcby"  appeared,  its  author  ought 
to  have  put  forth  liis  utmost  strength,  and  to  have 
possessed  at  letist  all  his  original  advantages,  ftf  a 
mighty  and  unexpected  rival  was  advancing  on 
the  stage — a  rival  not  in  poetical  powers  only,  but 
in  that  art  of  attracting  popularity,  in  wliich  the 
present  writer  had  hitherto  preceded  better  men 
than  himself,  llie  reader  will  easily  sec  that 
Byron  is  here  meant,  who,  after  a  little  velitation 
of  no  great  promise,  now  appeared  as  a  serious 
candidate,  in  the  "  First  two  Cantoe  of  Childe  Har- 
old."* I  was  astonished  at  the  power  evinced  by 
that  work,  whidi  neither  the  "  Hours  of  IdlenesSy** 
nor  the  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewersy" 
had  prepared  me  to  expect  from  its  author.  There 
was  a  depth  in  his  thought,  an  eager  abundance  in 
his  diction,  which  argued  full  confidence  iu  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  which  he  felt  himself  pos- 
sessed ;  and  there  was  some  appearance  of  that 
labor  of  the  file,  wliich  indicatf^  that  tlie  author 
is  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  doiui;  rvery  justice 
to  his  work,  that  it  may  pass  warrant  Lord  By- 
ron was  also  a  traveller,  a  man  whose  ideas  weu~e 
fired  by  having  seen,  in  distant  scenes  of  cliificulty 
and  danger,  the  places  whose  very  names  are  re- 
corded in  our  bosoms  as  the  shrines  of  ancient 
poetry.  For  his  own  misfortune,  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly to  the  high  increase  of  his  poetical  charac- 
ter, nature  had  mixed  in  Lord  Byron's  system  thoK 
passions  which  agitate  the  human  heart  with  most 
violence,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  hurried 
his  bright  career  to  an  early  close.  There  would 
have  been  little  wisdom  in  measuring  my  force 
with  so  formidable  an  antagonist ;  and  I  was  as 
likely  to  tire  of  playing  the  second  fiddle  in  the 
concert,  as  my  audience  of  hearing  me.  Age  also 
was  advancing.  I  was  growing  insensible  to  those 
subjects  of  excitation  by  which  youth  is  agitated. 
I  had  around  me  the  most  pleasant  but  least  ex- 
citing of  all  society,  that  of  kind  friends  and  an  af- 
fectionate family.  My  circle  of  employments  was 
a  narrow  one ;  it  occupied  me  constantly,  and  it 
became  daily  more  difficult  for  me  to  interest  my^ 
self  in  poetical  compositi<m : — 


«4 


How  happily  the  day*  of  Thalaba  went  by  I' 


Yet,  though  conscious  that  I  must  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges,  inferior  to  the  place  I  bad 

IBIS,  and  immediately  placed  their  author  on  a  lerel  with  the 
very  highest  namet  of  his  afe.  The  impreaaion  they  created 
was  more  uniform,  deci:  e,  and  triumphant  than  any  that 
had  been  witnessed  in  this  country  for  at  least  two  general ioaa. 
*  I  awoke  one  morning,*  be  says,  *  and  found  myself  famona.* 
In  truth,  he  had  fixed  himaelf,  at  a  aingle  bound,  on  a  som* 
mit,  such  as  no  English  poet  had  ever  befors  attained,  bat 
after  n  long  succession  of  painful  and  com parati rely  neiglected 
efTorts." — Advertusement  to  Btkon's  L\**  and  fl^erks,  t«I 
Tiii. 
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^r  four  or  fiTO  yean  held  in  letters,  and  feeling 
alike  that  the  latter  was  one  to  which  I  had  only 
a  temporary  right,  I  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
rolinqui^iing  literary  occupation,  which  had  been 
80  long  my  chief  diversion.  Neither  was  I  disposed 
to  choo^i  the  alternative  of  sinking  into  a  mere 
editor  and  commentator,  though  that  was  a  species 
of  labor  which  I  had  practised,  and  to  which  I  was 
attachefL  But  I  could  not  endure  to  think  that  I 
nii;;^bt  not,  whether  known  or  concealed,  do  some- 
thing of  more  importance.  My  inmost  thoughts 
vere  those  of  the  Trojan  captain  in  the  galley  race,— 

**  Non  jam.  primA  peto,  Mnwtheai,  neqne  vineere  oerto ; 
Uoanqnam  O  ! — wd  •npemtl,  qnibos  hoe,  Neptune,  dedifti ; 
ExticmM  pedeat  rediiaee :  boe  viiicite,  civee, 
Et  piobibete  nefas."*— ilSif.  lib.  v.  104. 

I  had,  indeed,  some  private  reasons  for  my 
*  Qoanquam  O  T  which  were  not  worse  than  those 


1  *'  I  Reek  not  now  the  foremoit  palm  to  gain ; 

Though  jei — but  ah  1  that  haoghtjr  with  is  vain  I 
Let  tlioee  enjoy  it  whom  the  god*  ordain. 
Bst  to  be  taet,  tJie  lagt  of  all  the  raoe !—    . 
Bcdeem  yonnelvet  and  me  from  that  diigraee." 

Drtdbn. 
* '  GeoT]ge  Ellia  and  Manrajr  have  been  talking  eomething 
iion  dooti  and  ae,  George  pro  Scoto, — and  very  right  too. 


of  Mnestheus.  T  have  already  hinted  that  the  ma 
terials  were  collected  for  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Bruce,  and  IragmentH  of  it  had  been  shown  to  mnxm 
of  my  friends,  and  received  with  applause.  Not 
withstanding,  therefore,  the  eminent  success  of 
Byron,  and  the  great  chance  of  his  taking  the  wind 
out  of  my  sails,'  there  was,  I  judged,  a  species  of 
cowardice  in  desisting  from  the  task  which  I  had 
undertaken,  and  it  was  time  enough  to  retreat 
when  the  battle  should  be  more  decidedly  lost. 
The  sale  of  **  Rokeby,"  excepting  as  compared  with 
that  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  respectable ;  and  as  it  included  fifteen 
hundred  quartos,'  in  those  quarto-reading  days, 
the  trade  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 


W.S. 


Abboibfobd,  April,  1880. 


If  they  want  to  depoee  him,  I  only  wiah  they  would  not  let  me 
np  a*  a  competitor.  I  like  the  man — and  admire  hii  works  to 
what  Mr.  Braham  calls  Rntusymusy.  All  sach  staff  can  only 
vex  him,  and  do  roe  no  good." — Byron's  Diary,  JVVe.,  1812: 
—  fVorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  S50. 

I  The  4to  Edition  was  pnblisbed  by  John  Ballantjrneattd  C» 
£S  %.  in  Jacu  ary,  1813. 
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A  POEM  IN  SIX  OANTOa 


TO 

JOHN  B.  S.  MORRITT,  Esq., 
THIS  POEM, 

rBE  SOEKS  OF  WHICH  IS  LAID  IN  HIS  BEAX7TIFUL  DEMESNE  OF  ROEEBT, 
JA  INSCRIBED,  IN  TOKEN  OF  SINCERE  FRIENDSHIP,  BT 

WALTER  S0OTT.> 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Scene  of  this  Poem  is  laid  at  JRokeby,  near  Oreta  Bridge^  in  Yorkshire^  and  shifts  to  ike  odjaeeM 
fortress  of  Barnard  Castle^  and  to  other  places  in  that  Vicinity. 

77ie  Time  occupied  by  the  Action  is  a  space  of  I>lve  Days^  Three  of  tohieh  are  supposed  to  eiapse 
hettoeen  the  end  of  the  Fifth  and  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Canto. 

The  date  of  the  supposed  events  is  immediately  gubsequent  to  the  great  Battle  of  Marston  Moor^  Zd 
/nly,  1644.  7'hi8  period  of  public  confusion  has  been  chosen^  without  any  purpose  of  combining  the 
Fable  vdth  the  Military  or  Political  Events  of  the  Civil  War^  but  only  as  affoi^ding  a  degree  of  proha- 
hility  to  the  Fictitious  Narraiive  now  presented  to  the  PMic* 


Robb^. 


OANTO  FIB8T. 


The  Moon  b  in  her  summer  glow, 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow; 
And,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  doud 
Varies  the  tincture  of  her  shroud ; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream,* 
She  changes  as  a  gvalij  dream, 

1  Dec.  31, 1813. 

9  "  Behold  another  lay  from  the  harp  of  that  inder«df«.1>le 
mlnstiet  who  has  so  ollen  provoked  the  cenaan,  and  extarteii 
tiM  admliation  of  hia  critici ;,  and  who,  regaidleH  of  both,  and 
following  erery  irapalae  of  his  own  inclination,  has  yet  raised 
himself  at  once,  and  apparently  with  little  effort,  to  the  pinnacle 
of  pnbUc  favor. 

"A  poem  thns  recommended  may  be  presumed  to  have 
ahead r  reached  the  whole  circle  of  onr  readers,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  all  those  readeis  will  concur  with  ns  in  considering 
Rokeby  as  a  compontion,  which,  if  it  had  preceded,  instead  of 
finllo^ing.  Marmion,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  would  have 
eontrihnted,  as  efTcctnally  as  they  have  clone,  to  the  establish- 
Vie&t  cf  Mr.  Scott's  high  repntation.    Whether,  timed  as  it 


When  conscienoei  with  remorse  and  fear, 
Goads  Bleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame, 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  daiker  flame, 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go^  ' 

Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow ; 
Then  sorrow's  liyery  dims  the  air, 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  yaried  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  BaUol's  tower  looks  forth. 
Sees  the  clouds  musteriog  in  the  north, 

DOW  is,  it  be  likely  to  satlafy  the  j«st  axpeetattons  wmcn  that 
repntation  has  excited,  is  a  qaestion  which,  perhaps,  wiD  not 
be  decided  with  the  same  unanimity.  Our  own  opinion  u  ia 
the  aflirmative,  but  we  oonfess  that  this  b  oar  retitfd  opinion , 
and  that  when  we  eonelnded  onr  first  perawl  of  Rokeby,  oar 
gtatification  was  not  quite  unmixed  with  disappointmens. 
The  reflections  by  whieh  this  inipreaion  has  been  snbseqce&t* 
ly  modified,  aiije  oat  of  onr  geneml  view  of  the  poem  ;  of  the 
interest  inaptTed  by  the  fable  ;  of  the  masterly  delineations  of 
the  characten  by  whose  agency  the  plot  is  nnnvelled  ;  and  of 
the  spirited  nervous  conciseness  of  the  nanrmtive." — Qai«rteWy 
Review^  No.  zvi. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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Hean^  upon  tfnret-roof  and  -wall, 
By  fits  the  plafthing  rain-drop  fSfdl,' 
lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound. 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

n. 

Tiose  towers,  -vduch  in  the  changeful  gleam* 
TVow  murky  shadows  on  the  stream, 
Tb<te  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest, 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast, 
in  wld  and  strange  confusion  driyen, 
Biralthe  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Bre  sl«ep  stem  Oswald's  senses  tied, 
Oil  hac  he  changed  his  weary  side, 
Compostd  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought. 
Sleep  cane  at  length,  but  with  a  train 
Of  feelingi  true'  and  fancies  yain, 
Kipgling,  it  wild  disorder  cast, 
The  expect«d  future  with  the  pasl 
Conscience,  mtidpating  time, 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime, 
And  cflJls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  8x>urge  and  hissing  snake ; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  Ms  mental  woes, 
And  show  what  Itsson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 

Thus  Oswald's  laborng  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face, 
Rapid  and  ominous  as  these 
With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the  Teea 
Tliere  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush, 
Tliere  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush. 
While  the  perturbed  sletper's  hand 
Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knife,  or  brand. 

>  This  oo>nplet  is  aot  ia  th«  oiigiMl  MB. 
1  MS. ••  shifting  gleam.'* 

>  MS.— *«  or  feelings  real,  and  fancies  vain.**' 
«  MS. — **  Nor  loRffer  natnra  bean  the  shook. 

That  poof  tiM  rinmbercr  awoko.*' 


*  Tbcro  appean  some  nsemblaoee  betwixt  tha  vfarfoDi  of 
OnraU's  sieap  and  die  waUnf^bvam  of  the  Giaour  :— 

"  He  sCood.—Somo  dread  was  on  his  Ihoo^ 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  pUu» ; 
It  roea  not  with  the  reddening  flash 
Of  tsaoiient  Anger^s  haMy  blash, 
B«t  pale  aa  marUa  o'er  the  tomb, 
Wl.Aaa  gfaaedy  whiteness  aids  ita  gloom. 
Uiis  bcDW  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glased ; 
Bo  nuaed  liis  arm,  and  fieroely  raised. 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 
As  doobting  to  return  or  fly ; 
Inpatient  of  his  flight  delay'd, 
Hesc  lond  his  raven  charger  neigh 'd— 
Down  glanced  that  band,  and  gnup'd  his  blade ; 
That  aoaad  had  bnnt  bis  wakingsireaai. 
As  niamber  starts  at  owlet's  aeream. 


Belaz'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh, 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye, 
The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  oonfess'd 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast ; 
Nor  paused  that  mood — a  sudden  start 
ImpelVd  the  life-blood  from  the  heart ; 
Features  conyulsed,  and  mutterings  dread, 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke,* 
And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke.* 

IV. 
He  woke,  and  feared  again  to  dose 
His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose ; 
Hp  wok«5, — ^to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell 
From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-bell. 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry, 
Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by. 
Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  timeless  rhyme 
With  whidi  the  warder  cheats  the  time^ 
And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 
Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 
Oouch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free. 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 

V. 

Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread 
And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed, 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear 
Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear, 
Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  dank 
Until  it  reach'd  the  castle  bank.' 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears. 
The  warder's  challenge  now  he  hears  ;^ 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell. 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell, 
And,  in  the  castle  court  below. 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 

The  spnr  hath  lanmd  his  eomaer'a  sides ; 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides. 
'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  punned, 
Bat  in  that  instant  o'er  bis  soul, 
innnten  of  memory  asem'd  to  rail. 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time, 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime." 

Btkoh's  Worktf  vol.  iz.  p.  137 

•  MS  -'**  TiU  vMdem$atk  the  oastle  bank. 

Jfigk  tmd  more  nigh  Uie  sound  appean, 
Tlw  warder's  challenge  next  he  bean  " 

T  Sea  Appendix,  Note  B. 

"  The  natural  superiority  of  the  insimmont  over  the 
ployer,  of  bold,  nnhcsitating,  practised  vice,  over  timid,  tel 
flsh,  crafty  iniquity,  is  very  finely  painted  throughout  the  wliole 
of  this  scene,  and  the  dialogue  that  ensues.  That  the  mind  of 
Wyclifle,  wrought  to  the  utmost  agony  of  suspense,  has  giren 
iaoh  acnteness  to  his  bodily  oigans/  as  to  enable  him  to  distill 
gnish  tha  approach  of  his  hired  bnvo,  while  at  a  distanoe  be 
yond  the  roach  of  oommon  hearing,  is  grandly  inagioad*  and 
adminbljr  trae  to  nature." — Oritie*l  Rmtiew* 
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ChMlO  t 


Ab  marshalliiig  the  stranger's  way, 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald  laj ; 
The  cry  was, — "  Tidings  from  the  host,* 
Of  weight — a  messenger  comes  post." 
Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast, 
His  anpwer  Oswald  thus  expressed — 
*  Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire  * 
Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire. ' 

VL 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride,* 
The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide. 
And  the  buff-coat,  an  ample  fold. 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould.' 
FuU  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy. 
But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile, 
He  saw  and  scom'd  the  petty  wile, 
When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place, 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face^ 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown, 
To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide. 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  dear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier ; 
Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew, 
And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the  dew, 
From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  liands,* 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands^ 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board,' 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said. 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed  ;^ 
As  free  from  ceremony's  sway, 
Ab  {amifih'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 

vn. 

With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear. 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  dieer 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside, 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride, 
In  feverish  agony  to  learn 


1  MS.—*"  The  cry  waa — '  Heringham  oomef  post. 
With  tiding  of  a  battle  lost.' 
A«  one  that  ronaed  hinuelf  bow  rat, 
Hit  answer,"  &c. 

•  MS, "  with  heavy  pace. 

The  plumed  morion  hid  bis  faea  " 
>  Bee  Appendix,  Note  C. 
«  MS.—"  That  fell  upon  the  stnnger's  faee." 

B  MS. "  hefrted  his  hands." 

»  MS.—"  Then  inrn'd  to  the  replentsh'd  board." 

1  **  The  deaeriptioa  of  Bertram  which  follows,  is  hif  hij  plo- 

raresqae  ;  ard  the  rude  air  of  conscious  snperioritr  with  which 

Me  treats  his  employer,  prepares  the  reader  to  enter  into  tho 

fan  spirit  of  *iis  character.    These,  and  many  othar  little  cir- 


Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  ocnoem. 
Cursing  each  moment  that  hia  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast' 
Yet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last, 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast, 
Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  me^ 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  fr<N> 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  prodaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  ahame. 

VIIL 
Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appeani 
To  justify  Buspidous  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime. 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  tine, 
Roughen'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared. 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared. 
Yet  left — ^what  age  alone  could  tame — 
The  lip  of  pride,  ^e  eye  of  flane  f 
The  fiill-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye,  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd ; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-arop  quenched 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthj  glow, 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  biew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tornade  and  earthquake^  flood  and  stonn, 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sadden  blow, 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow,* 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Einew  all  his  shapes,  and  scom'd  them  all 

IX. 
But  yet,  though  Bektrah's  harden*d  look, 
Unmoved,  could  blood  and  danger  brook. 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long. 
Had  plough'd  them  with  impressions  stronit 
All  that  gives  gloes  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away, 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour, 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 


OQBBStaiioea,  which  none  but  a  poetical  mind  could  ha^e  sob- 
oeived,  giTO  great  reKef  to  the  ationger  tonobes  with  whid 
this  excellent  sketch  is  completed."— CHtieo/  J2««mw. 

•  MS.—'*  Proliaoted  o'er  his  savafo  feast 

Yet  with  alarm  be  saw  at  last." 

•  "  As  Roderick  rises  above  Maraiion,  so  Bertram  aseendi 
aboTe  Roderick  Dhn  in  awfnlnees  of  stature  and  strnigth  of 
coloring.  We  have  trembled  at  Roderick  ;  but  we  look  with 
doubt  and  suspicion  at  the  very  shadow  of  Bertram— and,  •• 
w«  approach  him,  we  shrink  with  temv  and  antipathy  ' 

*  The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame.*  " 

BritiMkOritU, 
u  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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lAet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
ufitl 


Haiiit  been  tamed  when  life  was  new, 
Had  depth  and  vigor  to  bring  forth* 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  that^  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings'  kindly  tone  ; 
But  laviflh  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  hia  chasten'd  mind, 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed, 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta'en  fiiir  virtue  for  its  guide. 


Even  DOW,  by  consdenee  unrestrained, 
Clogged  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stain*d, 
Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar, 
And  mastery  o*er  the  mind  he  bore ; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  leas  hard, 
Quail'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard.' 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train. 
To  lure  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
Unask*d,  the  news  he  longed  to  know, 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue.' 
Yet  naught  for  tliat  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain. 
But  still,  in  stem  and  stubborn  sort, 
Retum'd  him  answer  dark  and  short, 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange. 
And  forced  the  embarrassed  host  to  buy. 
By  query  dose,  direct  reply. 

XI. 

A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 
Of  Oommons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 
And  Church  Reform'd — ^but  felt  rebuke 
Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look. 
Then  stammered — *'  Has  a  field  been  fought  f 
Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought  ? 


1  MS. — "  Show'd  depth  and  rigor  to  bring  forth 
The  noHest  frnit*  of  Tirtoom  worth. 
Then  bad  th«  loit  of  gold  acennt 
Been  lost  in  glory's  nobler  thirit. 
And  deep  revenge  for  trivial  canw, 
Been  zeal  for  freedom  and  for  laws 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  taVn  fair  hitntr  for  iti  gnide." 

«  MB, ••  ttem  rpgaid." 

*  **  The  *  maatery*  obtained  by  aooh  a  being  aa  Bertimin  ova 
the  timid  mrlckednea  of  inferior  villains,  is  well  delineated  in 
^^oodaet  of  Oswald,  who.  though  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
;supuae  to  -him  the  mnrder  of  his  Icinsman,  is  described  as  fear- 
4g  to  aak  him  tJU  direct  fueation,  whether  the  crime  has 
fteea  ceeoimpiished.  We  mnst  confers,  for  our  own  parts,  that 
^9  did  not,  till  we  came  to  the  s<^»>nd  reading  of  the  oanto, 
the  propriety,  and  even  the  moral  beanty,  of  this  eir> 
We  an  now  qnite  ooavinced  that,  in  latroaveinf 


For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 

In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war, 

On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host, 

Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost." 

**  Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tees, 

You,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  rest  at  ease  ;* 

Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 

To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home. 

From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and  toil. 

Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil  ?" — * 

**  Nay,  mock  not,  friend  I  since  well  we  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 

To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 

Encamp'd  before  beleaguer'd  York ; 

Thy  hor.«e  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay,* 

And  must  have  fought — ^how  went  the  day  f-* 

XII 

**  Wouldst  hear  the  tale  ? — On  Marstoa  heatl' " 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 
Flourished  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flush'd  each  brow ; 
On  either  side  loud  clamors  ring, 

*  God  and  the  Cause  1'—*  God  and  the  Kimfl* 
Right  English  all,  they  rush'd  to  blowa^ 
With  naught  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 

I  could  have  laugh'd — ^but  lack'd  the  time- 
To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime. 
How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled, 
For  king  or  state,  as  humor  led ; 
Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 
Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood, 
Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 
A  patriot's  or  a  mwtyres  name. — 
Led  Bertram  Rismgham  the  hearts,* 
That  counter'd  there  on  adverse  parts^ 
Ko  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Sought  El  Dorados  in  the  sky  1 
Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  states, 
And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates, 
Rich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through, 
And  sacked  the  splendors  of  Peru, 

it,  the  poet  has  been  gnided  by  an  accurate  perception  of  the 
intricacies  of  haman  nature.  The  scene  between  King  John 
and  Hubert  may  probably  have  been  present  to  his  mind  whea 
he  composed  the  dialogue  between  Oiiwald  and  his  terrible 
agent ;  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  situations  of  the  ■»• 
spective  personages  are  materially  different ;  the  mysterious 
caution  in  which  Shakspeare's  usurper  is  made  to  involve  the 
proposal  of  his  crime,  springs  from  motives  undoubtedly  mors 
obvious  and  immediate,  but  not  more  consistent  with  truth  antf 
probability,  than  that  with  which  WycliflTe  conceals  the  drift 
of  his  fearful  interrogatories." — Critical  Review. 

*  MS.—'*  Safe  sit  yon,  Oswald,  and  at  ease.** 

•  MS.—''  Award  the  aseed  of  eivil  broil.*' 

•  MS. — "  Thy  hoTMmen  on  the  outposts  lay." 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

a  MS.—"  Led  I  but  half  of  such  bold  hearta 
Jis  oonnter'd  there,*'  &o 
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Till  sunlrPizarro'B  daring  name, 
And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame.** — * 
"  Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray  I 
Good  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  day  T — 

xm. 

*  Good  am  I  deem'd  at  trumpet-sound. 

And  good  where  goblets  dance  the  round, 

Thou^  gentle  ne*er  was  join'd,  till  now, 

With  Wgged  Bertram's  breast  and  brow.— 

But  I  resume.    The  battle's  rage 

Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 

Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride, 

RoHb  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 

But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 

A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war ; 

While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven. 

The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven, 

And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain, 

Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 

Even  thus  upon  the  bloody  field. 

The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  wheel'd* 

Ambiguous,  till  tliat  heart  of  flame, 

Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came, 

Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 

Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  wine  ; 

Tlien  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal. 

In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reel. 

What  wouldst  thou  more  t — in  tumult  tost, 

Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost. 

A  thousand  men  who  drew  the  sword 

For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 

Preach'd  forth  from  hamlet,  grange,  and  down, 

To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown, 

Now,  stark  and  stiff,  lie  stretched  in  gore, 

And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — 

Thus  fiired  it,  when  I  left  the  fight. 

With  the  good  Cause  and  Commons'  right." — 

XIV. 

"  Disastroufl  news  I"  dark  Wycliffe  said ; 
Assumed  despondence  bent  his  head. 


1  The  Q,nuterly  Reviewer  (No.  zri.)  thvi  slaiei  thd  oaneei 
of  the  he«iULion  he  had  had  in  arriving  at  the  ultimate  opin- 
on,  that  Rokebjf  was  worthy  of  the  "  high  praine**  already 
fvoted  from  the  oommencement  of  hia  article  : — '*  We  oon- 
feaa,  then,  that  in  the  language  and  versification  of  this  poem, 
we  were,  in  the  first  instance,  disappointed.  We  do  not  mean 
lu  r-ay  that  either  Is  invariably  faulty  ;  neither  is  it  within  the 
fiower  of  accident  that  the  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  and  highly 
cnltiYated  mind,  should  uniformly  invest  iheroselvea  In  trivial 
ezpMMions,  or  in  dhaonant  rhymes ;  but  we  do  think  that 
those  golden  lines,  which  npontaneonsly  fasten  themselves  on 
the  memory  of  the  reader  axe  more  rare,  and  that  instances  of 
a  ottlpable  and  almost  slovenly  inattention  to  the  vsval  rales 
of  diction  and  of  metre,  are  more  frequent  in  this,  tlian  in  any 
preceding  work  of  Mr.  Scott.  In  supfiort  of  this  opinion,  we 
adduce  the  following  quotation,  which  occurs  in  stanza  xii. : 
and  in  the  course  of  a  description  which  is,  in  tooie  parts,  «n> 
^■■lly  apleiidid— 


While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye,    ^f 

The  weil-feign'd  sorrow  to  belie.— 

•  Disastrous  news ! — ^when  needed  most, 

Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefe  were  lost ! 

Complete  the  woful  tale,  and  say, 

Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day ; 

What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 

Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fame,* 

If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom, 

My  tears  shall  dew  his  honored  tomb.— > 

No  answer  ? — Friend,  of  all  our  host. 

Thou  know'st  whom  I  should  hate  the  most, 

Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate. 

Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  fate." — 

With  look  immoved, — "  Of  friend  or  foe,  j 

Aught,"  answered  Bertram,  **  wouldst  thou  kn^w 

Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 

A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain  *, — 

For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 

I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply." 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'd. 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wycll£fe*B  breast ; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  bom, 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
"Wretch!  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt! 
Philip  of  Mo&tham,  lives  he  yet ! 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 
Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 
Slave !  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  pUght» 
To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fight  ?"— 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung. 
And  Wycliffe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung ; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail. 
Forced  the  red  blood-drop  from  the  nail — 
**  A  health  I"  he  cried ;  and,  ere  he  quaff 'd, 
Flung  from  him  Wycliffe's  hand,  and  laugh'd: 
— ^"Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy  heart  I 
Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part  I 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear, 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 


'  Led  Bertoam  Bisiogham  the  heaits,' 


to 


*  And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame.* 

*'  The  anthor,  surely,  cannot  require  to  be  told,  that  tts 
feeblenan  of  these  jingling  coupieta  is  less  offensive  than  tbeii 
obscurity.  The  first  line  is  unintelligible,  because  the  e«ndi« 
tional  word  '  if,'  on  which  the  meaning  depends,  is  neither  es 
pressed  nor  implied  in  it ;  and  the  third  line  is  equally  faulty, 
because  the  sentence,  when  restored  to  its  natural  older,  csa 
only  express  the  exact  convene  of  the  speaker's  intentioa.  VV« 
think  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  against  these  barbaioas  inve^ 
sions,  because  we  consider  the  rules  of  grammar  as  the  onl) 
shackles  by  which  the  Hudibrastic  metre,  already  so  lioenlioas 
can  be  confined  within  tolerable  limits." 

*  MS.—"  The  doubtful  tides  of  battle  reel'd  " 
«  H^,—"  Cboae  death  in  prefennoe  to  shaas*.* 


9A.NTO  I. 


ROKEBY. 


sai 


Wbat  reci:'at  thou  of  the  Cause  dirine, 
If  Mortliam*s  wealth  and  lands  be  thine,? 
What  careet  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work  t 
Or  what,  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are  reddening  Marston's  swarthy  breast^ 
If  Philip  Mortham  with  them  lie, 
Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye  !-*' 
Sit,  then  I  and  as  'mid  comrades  free 
Osrousing  after  victory. 
When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear, 
Tlut  bovs  and  women*  shrink  to  hear. 
From  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell' 
The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell 

XVL 
*When  pnrposed  vengeance  I  forego^ 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive/ 
Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  live  I — 
Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 
Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  foes ; 
Or  whom  more  sure  reveng^c  attends,* 
If  nnmber'd  with  ungrateful  friends. 
As  was  hia  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd, 
Along  the  marshnll'd  ranks  he  rode. 
And  wore  his  visor  up  the  while. 
I  saw  his  melancholy  smile. 
When,  fuU  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 
Where  Rokkbt'b  kindred  banner  flew. 
'  And  thus,'  he  said, '  will  friends  divide  T — 
I  beard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side, 
We  two  had  tum'd  the  battle's  tide, 
In  many  a  well-debated  field. 
Where  Bertram's  breast  was  Philip's  shield. 
I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale. 
Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale. 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw. 
And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew ; 
I  tlioDgfat  on  Quariana's  cli£^ 
Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  sldSf 
Tlirongh  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 
Ezhansted  Mortham  to  the  shore ; 
And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  snck'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound 
These  thoughts  like  torrents  rush'd  along,' 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XVIL 

"Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent. 

UB.—**  And  heart**-b1ood  1«nt  to  aid  the  dyat 
Mt,  then  !  Slid  US  to  eomnulee  boon 
Cunming  tor  achieTement  won." 

MS. — **  That  bori  and  cowards,*'  lie. 

•  MS.—-*'  Frank,  aa  from  mate  to  mate,  I  tdl 

What  way  the  deed  of  death  befell." 

*  MS    -*■  Name  when  an  iM«U  I  ror;;a?e, 

And,  Oawald  WyclifTe,  oaU  me  ilaTe.'* 


When  Mortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore^ 

Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 

I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 

I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow ; 

Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife, 

Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 

Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  lured  to  oome^ 

As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home. 

Tears  of  piratic  wandering  o'er, 

With  him  I  sought  our  native  shore.   • 

But  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estranged 

From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  rapged ; 

Doubts,  hoiTors,  superstitious  fears^ 

Sadden'd  and  dimm'd  descending  years  \ 

The  wUy  priests  their  victim  sought, 

And  damn'd  each  free-born^  deed  and  thought 

Then  must  I  seek  another  home  : 

My  license  shook  his  sober  d(Hne ; 

If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 

I  revell'd  thrice  the  sum  away. 

An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd, 

Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 

Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lanoe. 

Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 

The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look. 

At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook , 

The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame. 

And  lock'd  his  hoards  when  Bertram  came ; 

Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  iar 

FVom  the  neglected  son  of  war. 

xvin. 

"  But  dvil  discord  gave  the  call. 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all. 
By  Mortham  urged,  I  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  1* 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer ; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtain'd. 
And  I,  dishonor'd  and  disdain'd, 
Oain'd  but  the  high  and  happy  lot, 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot  I — 
All  this  thou  know'st,  thy  gestures  tell . 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  well. 
'Tis  honor  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham's  £Eite. 

XIX. 

"  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly  pail^ 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the  heart 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side, 

>  MS. — "  Whom  rarest  his  revenge  attends, 

If  namber'd  once  among  his  friende.'* 

•  MS.^"  These  tboughto  rash'd  on,  like  torrent*!  ewaj 

To  sweep  my  stern  resolve  away." 

V  MS.~"  Each  liberai  deed.'* 

•  MS.—"  Bnt  of  my  labor  what  the  meed  t 

I  conla  not  cant  of  charch  or  oraed." 
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Fliilip  of  Mortluun's  canse  yna  tried. 
And,  ere  the  charging  Bquadrons  mix'd, 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix'd. 
I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fray, 
That  changed  as  March's  moody  day,' 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  bursts  its  bank,* 
Fierce  Rupert  thunder'd  on  our  flank. 
*Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and  strife, 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  life, 
Twas  then  I  fired  my  petronel, 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  fell. 
One  dying  look  he  upward  cast, 
Of  wrath  and  anguish — ^*twas  his  last. 
Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 
What  of  the  battle  should  ensue ; 
Bat  ere  I  clear'd  that  bloody  press, 
Our  northern  horse  ran  masterless ; 
MoDckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news,* 
How  troops  of  roundheads  choked  the  Ouse, 
And  many  a  bonny  Soot,  aghast. 
Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past, 
Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o*er  the  Tweed.* 
Yet  when  I  reach'd  the  banks  of  Swale, 
Had  rumor  leam*d  another  tale ; 
With  his  barVd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem'd  the  day  ^ 
But  whether  false  tlie  news,  or  true, 
Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you." 

XX. 

Not  then  by  Wycliffe  might  be  shown, 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  free, 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  terms  his  speech  he  wove. 
Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love ; 
Plxunised  and  voVd  in  courteous  sort, 
But  Bertram  broke  profession  short. 

*  Wycliffe,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay, 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
Wam'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth," 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 

Bo  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 
Train'd  forward  to  his  bloody  fall. 
By  Oirsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  V 
Oft,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  side, 

1  MS.—"  Thai  changed  a*  with  a  whirlwind*!  sway." 

• "daahlng 

On  thy  war-hone  through  the  ranki« 
Like  a  Btream  which  bunt  its  banks.'* 

BTaoii*a  fVorks,  vol.  s.  jp.  275. 

*  MS. — "  Hot  Riipert  on  the  spur  pannes ; 

Whole  troops  of  flien  choked  the  Oose.** 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  F. 
I  0ee  Appendii,  Note  O 


Hie  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham,* 
Where  Reed  upon  her  mai^in  sees 
Sweet  Woodbume's  cottages  and  treea^ 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone  ;* 
Unmatcfa'd  in  strength,  a  giant  he, 
With  quiver'd  back,"  and  kirtled  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And  age  and  infancy  can  tell. 
By  brother's  treachery  he  felL 
Thus  wam'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  trutL 

XXL 

"  When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed, 
Naught,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed. 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where, 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share; 
Then  list,  wliile  I  the  portion  name,  • 
Our  differing  laws  give  each  to  claim. 
Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throne. 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir, 
Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair, 
And  these  I  yield : — do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier." 
Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 
When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil, 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portion'd  BipoSl ; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe, 
He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the  blow; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dilrk ; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark. 
Chalice  and  plate  from  dmrches  borne. 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn. 
Each  siring  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep^ 
Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along — ^for,  lacking  thee. 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free ; 
And  then  farewell.    I  haste  to  try 

*  MB. — **  Tavf  Ac  by  the  legends  of  my  yovtb 

To  tinat  to  no  associate's  truth." 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

*  MS.—"  Still  by  the  spot  that  gave  me  name. 

The  moated  camp  of  Risingham, 
A  giant  form  tlie  ttrauger  sees, 
Uaif  hid  by  rifled  rocks  and  trees.*' 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 

M  MS.—"  With  bow  in  hand,'*  ieo 
u  Bee  Appendix,  Note  K 
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Each  raried  pleaanre  wealth  can  buy ; 
When  doy'd  each  wiali,  these  wara  afford 
fVeah  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword." 

XXIL 

An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  cra(l»  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law ; 
While  his  ^wn  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear  :— 
Joy'd  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies, 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize, 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone, 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer. 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
''His  charge,"  he  said,  "  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now; 
WiLPmiD  on  Bertram  should  attend. 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend." 

•  xxni. 

Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down. 

And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown. 

'  Wilfrid,  or  thou — 'tis  one  to  me, 

WhicheTer  bears  the  golden  key. 

Yet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 

To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile  1 

If  injury  from  me  you  fear, 

What,  Oswald  Wydiffe,  shields  thee  here ! 

IVe  sprrmg  from  waUs  more  high  than  thesep 

Fre  swam    through  deeper    streams    than 

Tees. 
Might  I  not  stab  thee,  ere  one  yell 
Coold  rouse  the  distant  sentinel  t 
Start  not— it  is  not  my  design. 
But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine ; 
And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need, 
TUa  hand  hath  done  more  desperate  deed. 
Go^  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering  son; 
Tuna  calls^  and  I  must  needs  be  gone. 

XXIV. 

Kaoght  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  part 
PoUnted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart ; 
A  heart  too  soft  trom  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
aire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race' 


while  jet  woand  him  stood 


I" 


A  naiBMOiu  nee  of  hardier  mood.'*  ' 

And  oft  the  crag£;y  cliflf  he  lored  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mbt  the  world  below  waa  lost. 
What  dreadfal  pleasure  I  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Uke  sbjpwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast.^* 

Bbattib's  MinstrU, 
—  *  Waa  l9V€f  ftttt  friendship  in  his  phrase." 
Tfaa  prototype  of  Wilfrid  may  perhaps  be  found  in 


Of  numerous  sons  were  Wydiffe's  grace, 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand, 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand : 
But  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  toueh  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Show'd  the  elastic  spring  of  blood ; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore,' 
But  tum'd  from  martial  scenes  and  light, 
From  Falstaff 's  feast  and  Percy's  flight, 
To  ponder  Jaques'  moral  strain. 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain ; 
Ana  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 

XXV. 
In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound. 
But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake ; 
In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie. 
Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky ; 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak. 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  seek.' 
Such  was  his  wont ;  and  there  his  dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme. 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spring. 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain. 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVL 
He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell. 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  dell ; 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  unteachable,  untaught ; 
He  loved — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame ; 
Vainly  he  loved — for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  b  loved  again ; 
Silent  he  loved — in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,'  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  his  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care. 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald's  due.* 


Beattie's  Edwin  ;  but  in  some  essential  respects  it  is  made 
more  tme  to  natore  than  that  which  probably  served  for  iis 
original.  The  possibility  may  perhaps  be  qnestioned  (its  great 
improbability  is  onqaectionable),  of  sach  excessive  refinement, 
such  over-strained,  and  even  morbid  sensibility,  as  are  por 
tvayed  in  the  character  of  Edwin,  existing  in  so  mde  a  state  ol 
society  as  that  which  Bcaitie  has  represented, — bnt  these 
qoalitiea,  even  when  fonnd  in  the  most  advanced  and  polished 
stages  of  life,  are  rarely,  very  rarely,  anited  with  a  robsat  and 
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XXVIL 

Wilfnd  must  love  and  woo'  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby's  knight 
To  love  her  waa  an  easy  host, 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  dorst  not  hope  or  ask. 
Vet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
(n  pity  to  her  gentle  slave ; 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 
And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward  I 
She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved, 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved ; 
Yet,  loth  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name, 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
The  fiEivoring  glance  to  friendsliip  due,* 
Then  grieved  to  sec  her  victim's  pain. 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

XXTin. 

So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand. 

When  war's  loud  summons  waked  tho 

land. 
Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 
The  wo-foreboding  peasant  sees ; 
In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bordering  Soot's  incursion  bold ; 
Frowning  defiance  in  their  pride,' 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks, 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks, 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  aUied,— 
His  sister  had  been  Rokeby's  bride, 
Though  long  before  the  civil  fray, 
In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay, — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  bond, ' 
And  march'd  at  Fairfax's  command 
While  WydifFe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field, 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield. 
Secured  them  with  his  Lunedale  powers, 
And  for  the  Commons  held  the  towers. 


lealthj  if^ixw  of  body.  In  both  theae  partkolan,  die  char' 
icter  of  Wilfrid  is  exempt  from  the  objectioiu  to  which  we 
think  thmt  of  the  Minotiel  liable.  At  the  period  of  the  Civil 
Wan.  in  the  higher  orden  of  Society,  totellectaa]  refinement 
had  advanced  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  give  prooability  to  tti 
txiiitence.  The  remainder  of  oar  aig nment  will  be  beet  ex- 
plained by  the  beantifnl  lines  of  the  poet,"  (stanzas  xx"  and 
Kxvi.) — Critical  Review. 

1  MS.—"  And  first  must  Wilfrid  woo,"  &o. 

a  MS.—"  The  fnel  fond  htr  favor  threw." 

•  MS. — "  Now  frowning'  dark  on  difll-rent  side 

Their  vassals  and  their  lonls  divide. 

*  MS.—"  Dame  Alice  and  Matilda  bright. 


xxtx. 

Hie  lovely  heir  of  Rokeby's  Knight* 
Waits  in  his  lialls  the  event  of  fight ; 
For  England's  war  revered  the  daim 
Of  every  unprotected  name. 
And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage. 
Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 
But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Rokeb/s  foe,* 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego. 
By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  gray, 
To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way. 
Striving,*  with  fond  hypocrisy, 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye ; 
Claming  each  anxious  look  and  glance, 
To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance, 
Or  framing,  as  a  fair  excuse. 
The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse : 
Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say, 
Some  modem  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
Then,  while  the  long'd-for  minutes  last,— 
Ah !  minutes  quickly  over-past  I — ^ 
Recording  each  expression  firee,        ^ 
Of  kind  or  careless  courtesv. 
Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone. 
As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 
AJl  this  is  o'er — ^but  still,  unseen, 
WDfirid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green,* 
To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  rotmd. 
While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound 
She  comes ! — 'tis  but  a  passing  sight, 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  liis  weary  night ; 
She  comes  not — he  will  wait  the  hour 
When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower  ;* 
Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past. 
Her  shade  is  o'er  tlie  lattice  cast. 
**  What  is  my  life,  my  hope  V*  he  said ; 
**  Alas  I  a  transitory  shade." 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  BtxxyfB 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love. 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come. 
While  still  he  turu'd  impatient  ear 
From  Truth  fl  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued, 

Daughter  and  wife  of  Rokeby*s  Kniflit, 
WaitinhishalK"  &e. 

•  MS.—"  But  Wilfrid,  when  the  strife  arose. 

And  Rokeby  and  his  son  were  foes, 
Was  doom'd  each  privilege  to  toee, 
Of  kindred  friendship  and  the  miiao.** 
e  MS. — "  Aping,  with  fond  hypocrisy. 
The  carelem  step,*'  Aco. 

•  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 
»  MS.—"  May  Wilfrid  haunt  the    I  ,i„„w<».. f» 

Wilfttd  hannt»  ScarKill'a  S  ""°""i 

•  MS.— "  watch  the  hoor. 

That  her  lamp  kintUu  in  her  tosrcr." 
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In  all  but  this,  unmoTed  he  yieVd 
Eadi  outward  chaoge  of  ill  and  good : 
Bat  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  nuld. 
Was  Fancy's  spoU'd  and  wayward  child ; 
In  her  bright'  car  she  bade  him  ride, 
With  ooe  fair  form  to  grace  his  side, 
Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat,' 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat^ 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head, 
Her  fiury  mantle  o'er  him  spread. 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow, 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego. 
And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stem  reality, 
Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXL 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  fancy  gains, 
Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins, 
Pity  and  woe !  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth, 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel  I 
O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last. 
To  jadge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued, 
How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd, 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cIoy*d  I 
Tell  him,  we  play  imcqual  game, 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy *s  aim  *,' 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race, 
({how  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set, 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret ; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes, 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 


1  MS.—"  WUd  Gw." 

<  MS. — "  Or  in  ■ome  fair  bnt  lone  retreat, 

Flnng  her  wild  Bpelli  aroand  ha  leat. 
For  Wm  her  opiates  )  gave  to  |  » 

opiate  S  drkOf  hti  bado  S        ' 
Which  ha  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego. 
Taught  him  to  tnm  impatient  ear 
From  truth'*  intmaive  voice  eerere." 

*  In  the  MS.,  aAer  this  coaplet,  the  following  linea  oonolvda 


*'  That  all  who  on  her  visions 
Find  djeappointment  dog  saccess ; 
Bat,  mias'd  their  wish,  lamenting  hold 
Her  gilOing  faba  for  sterling  gold." 

*  "  8oA  aiKl  smooth  are  Fancy's  flowenr  waja, 

And  yet,  even  there,  if  left  withoat  a  guide, 

The  young  adrentorer  unsafely  play*. 

Ere*,  daaxled  long  br  Fiction's  gaud/  rafs. 

In  aoodast  Trath  no  light  nor  beauty  find  ; 

And  wh»,iiv  child,  would  traat  the  metoor  blaaa 
39 


'Wlule  one  augments  its  gaudy  show, 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woo.^ 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold 
Transform'd,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold. 
But  stUl  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  loss, 
And  rues^  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXIL 
More  wouldst  thou  know — ^yon  tower  survey, 
Yon  couch  unpress'd  since  parting  day, 
Yon  untrimm'd  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam. 
And  yon  thin  form  1 — the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread  ;* 
The  head  reclined,  the  looseu'd  hair, 
The  limbs  relax'd,  the  mournful  air. — 
See,  he  looks  up ; — a  woful  smile 
Lightens  his  wo-wom  cheek  a  while, — 
Tis  fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought, 
To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrought ; 
For,  like  the  bat  of  In^lian  brakes. 
Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes, 
And  sootliing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain, 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  the  veiiL* 
Kow  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eyes, 
Vain  hope  I  to  see  th^  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'crcast, 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast ; 
Another  hour  must  wear  away. 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day. 
And  hark !  to  waste  that  W(>»ry  hour, 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

XXXIIL 

TO  THE  JiOOV? 

HaQ  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam. 
Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky  1 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee  stream 


That  aoon  must  fall,  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind, 
Mon  dark  and  helpless  far,  than  if  it  ne'er  had  ahined  I 

"  Fancy  enervates,  while  it  soothes  the  heart. 
And,  while  it  daazles,  wounds  the  mental  sight ' 
To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  imf  art, 
But  wraps  the  hoar  of  woe  in  tenfold  nighu 
And  often,  where  no  real  ills  sfinght, 
Its  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train, 
Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might. 
And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizsy  bnin. 

And  shivering  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  tlian  OMital 
pnlu."  Bbattu 

•  MS.—"  On  his  pale  cheek  la  crimson  glow  ; 

The  short  and  painftil  sighs  that  show 
The  shrivell'd  lip,  the  teeth's  white  row. 
The  head  reclined,"  fltc. 

•  MS. "  the  sleeper's  pain. 

Drinks  his  dear  life-blood  from  the  vain.' 

T  <*  Tho  little  poem  that  foUowi  is,  in  ov  Jadgaaol,  MS  of 
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Lend  to  thj  brow  their  sullen  dje !' 
"Bow.  Bhould  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 

Untroubled  \iew  our  scenes  below, 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supplj 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe  1 

Fail  Queen  I  I  will  not  blame  thee  now, 

As  once  by  Greta's  fauy  side ; 
Kach  little  cloud  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  chide, 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear, 
For  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried. 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'd  my  fear. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  form'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell. 
By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen, 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well. 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell. 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright. 
Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 

How  swiftly  wanes  the  summer  night ! 

XXXIV. 

He  starts — a  step  at  this  lone  hour  I 
A  voice  ! — ^his  father  seeks  the  tower, 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense. 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
"  Wilfrid ! — ^what,  not  to  sleep  address'd  ? 
Thou  liast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest. 
Mortham  has  fall'n  on  Marston-moor  ;• 
Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
•His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  blood. 
For  the  State's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey ; 
Iiet  his  commission  have  its  way,* 
In  every  point,  in  every  word." — 
Then,  in  a  whisper, — "  Take  thy  sword ! 
Bertram  is — ^what  I  must  not  tell 
I  hear  his  hasty  step — farewell  '"* 

the  best  of  Mr.  Scott's  attempts  in  this  kind.    He,  certainly, 
b  not  in  general  successful  as  a  song-writer  ;  but,  H'ithont  any 
extraordinary  effort,  here  are  pleasing  thoughts,  polished  ex- 
PWiwions,  and  musical  versification." — Monthly  Review. 
>  MS. — "  Are  tarnishing  thy  lovely  dye  I 
A  sad  excuse  let  Fancy  try — 

How  should  BO  kind  a  planet  show 
Her  stainless  silver's  Instrt  high, 
To  Ij^ht  a  world  of  w  ar  and  woe  !" 

*  MS. — *'  Here's  Risingharo  brings  tidings  sure, 

Mortham  hat  fall'n  on  Marston-moor ; 
And  he  hath  wairant  to  secure,"  &c 

*  MS. — *•  Bee  that  they  give  his  warrant  way." 

*  With  the  MS.  of  stanzas  xxviii.  to  xxxiv.  Scott  thnt  ad- 
dnsM*  his  printer :—  "  I  send  you  the  whole  of  the  canto.  I 
wish  Enkine  and  yon  would  look  it  over  together,  and  con- 
rider  whetner  upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  likely  to  make  an 
impreasion.  If  it  does  really  come  to  good,  I  think  there  an 
DO  limits  to  the  interest  of  that  style  of  compontion ;  for  the 
Twkt  J  of  life  and  character  are  boundlesa. 


OANTO  SECOND. 


Far  m  the  chambers  of  the  west, 
Tlie  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest ; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear. 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  gray  clouds  wax  dimly  light 
On  Bmsleton  and  Houghton  height ; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay. 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day. 
To  give  its  w(X)ds  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Stanmore's  shapeless  swell, 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kel ton-fell. 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar; 
Wliile,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls, 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  banner*d  walls. 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale. 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

II. 
What  prospect**,  from  his  wat<Ji-tower  high, 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye  !— 
Fai  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees,* 
And  tracks  liis  wanderings  by  the  steam 
or  summer  vapors  from  the  stream ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hoiur 
By  Brackeubury's  dungeon-tower,* 
These  silver  mists  sliall  melt  away, 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone,' 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side. 
Reclines  liim  o'er  the  darksome  tide, 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  give  Matilda  a  mother  or  noL 
Decency  requires  she  should  have  one ;  huL  she  is  as  likely  tt 
be  in  my  way  as  the  gndeman's  mother,  according  to  the  prov* 
erb,  is  always  in  that  of  the  gudewife.  Yours  truly,  W.  8.— 
MboUford,*'  (Oct.  1812.) 

*'  We  cannot  close  the  first  Canto  without  bestowing  the 
highest  praise  on  it.  The  whole  design  of  the  pictore  is  ex> 
oellent ;  and  the  contrast  presented  to  tlie  gloomy  and  fearful 
opening  by  the  calm  and  innocent  conclusion,  is  masteriy. 
Never  were  two  characters  more  clearly  and  forcibly  set  ia 
opposition  than  those  of  Bertram  and  Wilfrid.  Oswald  con* 
pletes  the  group  ;  and,  for  the  moral  purposes  of  the  paintai^ 
is  perhaps  superior  to  the  others.    He  is  admirably  deaignod 

•  That  middle  course  to  steer 

To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear.*  " 

Monthly 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  L. 

•  MS.—'*  Betwixt  the  gate  and  BaUot*!  tower." 
f  MB.—"  ThoM  deep-hewn  banks  of  living  itOM.'* 
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T^Ticre  Tees,  fall  many  a  fathom  low, 

Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast. 

Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe  ; 

And  Egli.-^ton's  gray  ruins  pass'd  ;* 

For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-lxjd  here, 

Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent. 

Nor  clay-moimd,  checks  his  fierce  career, 

Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 

Ckmdemn'd  to  mine  a  dmnncird  way, 

Well  may  you  think  tliat  Bertram's  mood,* 

O'er  fsolid  sheets  of  marble  gray. 

To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude ; 

Well  may  you  think  bold  Risiiigliam 

UL 

Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 

Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright, 

And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween. 

Shal   rush  upon  the  ravLsh'd  sight ; 

Such  uncongenial  souls  between. 

But  many  a  tributary  stream 

Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam : 

V. 

Staindrop,  who,  from  her  silvan  bowers,* 

Stem  Bertram  shunn'd  the  nearer  way, 

Salutes  proud  Raby's  battled  towers  ; 

Through  Rokeby's  park  and  chase  that  lay, 

The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 

And,  skirting  high  the  valley's  ridge. 

And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son ; 

They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge, 

And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 

Descending  where  her  waters  wind 

We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song ; 

Free  for  a  space  and  unconfined, 

And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmorc  wild, 

As,  'scaped  from  Brignall's  dark-wood  glen, 

And  fairy  Thorsgill's  murmuring  cliild. 

She  seeks  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 

And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  stLU, 

There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound. 

Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rill. 

Raised  by  that  Legion*  long  renown'd. 

W  ho  m  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd, 

Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim. 

Tet  long'd  for  Roslin's  magic  glade  ? 

Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame. 

WhOy  wandering  there,  hatli  sought  to  change 

"  Stem  sons  of  war  1"  sad  Wilfrid  sigh'd. 

Even  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  strange, 

"  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  i 

Where  Cartland's  Crags,  fantastic  rent. 

What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known  I 

Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are  sent  ? 

A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone !" — 

Yet,  Albin,  yet  tlie  praise  be  thine. 

This  to  himself ;  for  moral  strain 

Tliy  scenes  and  story  to  combine  I 

To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain. 

Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays. 

List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days  f 

VL 

'Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show's  t  the  cave 

Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 

The.  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave  ;* 

Awoke,  when  Rokeby's  turrets  high' 

Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale. 

Were  northward  in  the  da^vning  seen 

Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 

To  rear  them  o'er  the  tliicket  green. 

Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band. 

0  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had  stray'd 

Tliy  na**ve  legends  with  thy  land, 

Beside  him  through  tlie  lovely  glade. 

To  Icrid  each  sc«*ne  the  interest  high 

Lending  his  rich  luxuriiint  glow 

Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  eye 

Of  fancy,  all  its  cliarms  to  show. 

Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free. 

IV. 

As  captive  set  at  liberty. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 

Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad,* 

Which  sunrise  shows  from  Barnard's  height, 

And  clamoring  joy  fid  on  lier  road  ; 

But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day. 

Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 

With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 

The  trees  retire  in  scatter'd  ranks, 

While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale, 

Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest, 

Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 

On  knoll  or  liillock  rears  his  crest, 

By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone, 

Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 

The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won ; 

As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke^ 

1  MS. — "  Staindrop,  who,  on  ber  nlvnn  way, 

Bneh  nncongenlal  sonb  between ; 

SalntM  prond  Raby'i  tnrrets  gray." 

Well  may  yoa  think  stern  Ritiingham 

«  See  Notes  to  the  aong  of  Fair  Rombelle,  in  the  Lay  of  the 

Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 

Lmi  Mimtrel. 

And  nanght  of  matnal  inteieet  lay 

*  Cartland  Crags,  near  Lanark,  celebrated  a»  among  the  fa- 

To  bind  the  comrades  of  the  way." 

rofite  rV^  Ati  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  N.                      «  Ibid.  Note  O 

*  me  Appendix,  Note  M. 

•  MS.^  "  Flashing  to  heaTen  her  •paritling  tpny, 

9  ass.—**  For  brief  the  iatereoane,  I  ween. 

And  c'vaoring  joyfvl  on  her  war." 
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Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  po«t» 
The  bulwark  of  the  scattered  host — 
All  tills,  and  more,  might  Spenser  saj, 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay, 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower, 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 

VIL 

The  open  yale  la  soon  pass*d  o'er, 
Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more ;' 
Sinking  mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 
A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 
A  stem  and  lone,  yet  loTely  road. 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode  I* 
Broad  shadows  o'er  their  passage  fell, 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell ; 
It  seem'd  some  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given. 
So  high  the  clifib  of  limestone  gray 
Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 
Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base,' 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space, 
Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  wave, 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 
That  flings  the  froth  from  ctu-b  and  bit,* 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way, 
Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride. 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 
As  frail,  as  firothy,  and  as  vaui  1 

VIIL 

The  djffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed, 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gray, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung ; 
And  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven, 
The  shiver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven ; 

>  MS.—-"  And  Rokebj*!  tower  is  seen  no  mora ; 
Sinking  mid  OreU'i  thickets  grten^ 
The  jonrneyen  seek  another  scene." 

•  Bee  Appendix,  Note  P. 

•  MS.—"  Tielding  their  mgfed  base  bedde 

A  I  '!°*T^  I  iwth  by  Gietn*e  tide." 

MS.-*"  That  flings  the /Mm  firom  curb  and  bit, 

JUwny  \ 
whiten  \  wimth, 
spongy  ) 
0*er  erery  rock  that  ban  her  path. 
Till  down  her  boiling  eddies  ride,"  fro. 

•  MS.—"  TktfnfMiU  toy  swathed  their  broaet. 

And  wraathed  its  tendrils  round  their  onst, 
Or  fiom  their  sttrnmit  bade  them  fall. 
And  tremble  o*sr  the  GnU*s  bmwL" 

t  MB  — M  Ai4  M  the  kvy  *s  banMn  j  <f*^* 

c  gleam, 


Ofb,  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breast,* 
And  wreathed  ita  garland  round  their  crest, 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  <^  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold. 
When  revell'd  loud  the  feudal  rout, 
And  the  arch'd  halls  retum'd  their  about  *. 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar, 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam,' 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 

IX. 
Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede, 
But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead. 
No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 
Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand  J 
Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat, 
As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat. 
Where  hermit,  wandering  from  his  cell. 
His  rosary  might  love  to  tell. 
But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew,* 
With  whcNse  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 
Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast* 
The  earth  that  nourished  thorn  to  blast; 
For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love ; 
Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flo^»*r. 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower : 
The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves. 
That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast^ 
Bestrewed  tlie  ground  with  every  bkist 
Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  tlie  hill. 
In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twUight  still,* 
Save  that  on  Greta's  farther  side 
Some  straggling  beams  through  copeewood 

glide; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 


I  Waved  wildly  trembling  o'er  the 
\  Waved  wild  above  the  elamerou* 


u 


"  a  torrenVt  strand ; 


Where  in  the  warm  and  dry  retreat. 
May  fancy  form  some  hermit's  p^*  " 


■  MS.—' 


•  MS.— 


**  A  daikaome  grove  of  fancral  yew. 
Where  trees  a  balefol  shadow  cast, 
The  groand  that  nonrish'd  them  to  UaeC, 
Mingled  with  whcee  sad  tints  weie  seen 
The  blighted  0r*s  sepnlehial  green. 'I- 

"  In  this  dark  grove  *twas  twilight  stiB, 
Save  that  upon  the  rocks  opposed 
Some  straggling  beanm  of  mom  repoaed  ; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 
That  bleak  and  dark  fnneieal  shade 
With  the  bright  tinu  of  early  day, 
Which,  straggling  throvgh  the 
Upon  the  rock's  wild  sonuait  lay." 
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niat  diB^e'a  deep  and  funeral  ahade, 
VTith  the  bright  tinto  of  earlj  daj, 
Wlikb,  glimmering  through  the  irj  Bpraj» 
On  the  oppoaiug  lummit  lay. 


Tlie  lated  peasant  ahumi'd  the  dell ; 

Far  Superstitioa  wont  to  tell 

Of  many  a  gruly  sound  and  sights 

Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night 

When  Christmas  logs  blase  high  and  wids^ 

Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 

While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 

Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near, 

Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glow% 

And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 

Hie  thrilling  interest  rises  higher,* 

The  drde  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 

And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind. 

As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 

Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 

For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade  1 

For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side. 

By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride, 

In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 

If  tonch'd  by  Superstition's  power, 

lli£^  well  hare  deem'd  that  Hell  had  given 

A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  Heaven, 

While  Wilfrid's  fonn  had  seem'd  to  glide 

like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XL 

Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 
For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 
Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind : 
Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
'Gainst  faith  and  love,  and  pity  barr'd, 
Have  quaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wooder  in  his  native  dale, 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retained 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd : 

1  M«i.— *'  The  iaterert  lint  Ugh  and  hlfher.*' 
*  The  MS.  h«  not  the  two  foUowinf  conpleta. 
«  '*  Abo  I  afaall  them  very  briefly  wbmt  force  oonjnren  and 
witches  h«f«  ia  eoaMaioing  the  eleDWMti  eftchaatcd  by  them 
or  othcfls,  that  tbef  naj  oxoeed  or  fall  short  of  their  natural 
order :  pgmmuing  thia,  that  the  exlieam  land  of  North  Finland 
and  Lapland  wm  ao  taof  hi  witohcraft  formeily  in  heathenish 
ttflKs.  as  if  Ihoy  had  learned  this  enned  ait  from  Zoroastres  tho 
Plsnimn  ;  though  other  inhabitants  by  the  sea-ooasts  are  reported 
lo  be  bewitched  with  the  vame  madness  ;  for  ihey  exercise  this 
devilish  art,  ofsll  the  arts  of  the  world,  to  admiration  ;  and  in 
this,  or  other  noch  like  mischief,  they  commonly  agree.  The 
Flnlandeia  were  wont  formerly,  amongut  their  other  erron  of 
fentilisina,  to  sell  winds  to  merchants  that  were  stopt  on  their 
coasts  by  contnrj  weather;  and  when  they  had  their  price, 
ih«y  knit  three  magical  knots,  not  like  to  the  lawa  of  Oassins, 


Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend*s  truth ; 
Leain'd  wlien,  beneath  the  tropic  gale, 
Full  swelled  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Pour'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  night, 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 
Of  portent^  prodigy,  and  spell  :* 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore 
How  wlkistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar. 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Ehno's  light  ;* 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Sliip,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm ; 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard, 
And  lower'd  is  every  topsail-yard, 
And  canvas^  wove  in  earthly  looms, 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes  I 
Then,  *mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky. 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high. 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail, 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale  ;* 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbmger  of  wreck  and  woe. 

XIL 

Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone, 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key,' 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood, 
Stntnge  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
AppaU'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 
Whose  lig^t-«rm'd  shallop  anchored  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain,  . 
Ring  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane ; 
The  fierce  adventurer's  heart  they  scare, 
Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer. 
Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 
To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 
A  legend  for  another  bay. 

boond  ap  with  a  thonj,  and  they  gave  them  vnto  ihe  roer 
chants ;  observing  that  mie,  that  when  they  unloosed  the  firsL 
they  should  have  a  good  gale  of  wind  ;  when  the  second,  s 
stronger  wind ;  bat  when  thoy  antied  the  thifd,  they  thonld 
have  such  cmel  tempests,  that  they  should  not  he  able  to  look 
out  of  the  forecastle  to  avoid  the  rocks,  nor  move  a  fo<it  to  poll 
down  the  sails,  nor  stand  at  the  helm  to  govern  the  shin ;  and 
they  made  an  unhappy  trial  of  the  truth  of  it  who  denied  that 
there  was  an/  such  power  in  thoae  knots.'* — Oi.Aua  Magnus's 
Hiatory  of  the  Ooths,  Swrdes,  and  Fandala.  Lond.  1656,  fol 
p.  47.— [See  Note  to  The  Pirate,  "  Sale  of  Winds,"  f¥at0r- 
ley  Mnel$y  vol.  xxiv.  p.  136.] 

4  See  Apiiendiz,  Nolo  d. 


•  Ibid.  Note  R. 

•  Ibid.  Mote  S. 
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Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 

Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild, 

With  thia  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 

Rush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes ; 

Such  to  his  troubled  soul  their  form, 

As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm, 

And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread. 

As  shrieks  and  Toices  of  the  dead, — 

That  pai^,  whose  transitory  force' 

Hovered  'twizt  horror  and  remorse ; 

That  pang,  perchance,  his  bosom  press'd, 

.As  Wilfrid  sudden  he  addressed : — 

**  Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trode 

Until  the  sun  rides  high  abroad ; 

Yet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 

A  Form,  that  seem*d  to  dog  our  way ; 

Twice  from  my  glance  it  scem'd  to  flee, 

And  shroud  itself  by  cliff  or  tree. 

How  thiuk'st  thou  t — Is  our  path  waylaid  ? 

Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray'd } 

If  so"  Ere,  starting  from  his  dream. 

That  tum'd  upon  a  gentler  theme, 

Wilfrid  had  roused  liim  to  reply, 

Bertram  sprung  forward,  sliouting  high, 

**  Whate'er  thou  art,  thou  now  ahalt  stand  !"> 

And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 

XIV. 

As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath,' 

He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path ; 

Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rai^  wildly  out, 

To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shouL* 

Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 

Hath  scaled  the  cliffs ;  his  frantic  chase 

Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 

Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement; 

Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend. 

Foot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  must  lend. 

Wilfrid,  all  dizsy  with  dismay, 

Views  from  beneath  his  dreadful  way : 

Now  to  the  oak's  warp'd  roots  he  clipgs 

Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings ; 

Now,  like  the  wild-goat,  must  he  dare 

An  unsupported  leap  in  air '/ 

Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now. 


I  MS.—"  Iti  fril,  tboagh  truwitorj  forM 

Hoven,  *twixt  pity  and  ramone.'* 

I  MS.—"  As  bnnu  the  levin4tolt  \  '"  {  wmth.'* 

r  Its  1 

>  MS. — **  To  Ym  fierce  step  nnd  ntoge  tlioot, 

Beeim  that  the  objeet  of  Iii*  \  ^°® 

f  cbaae 

Had  lealed  the  cliflTs ;  his  de«peraie  chaw." 

t  MS.—'*  A  desperate  leap  through  pinpty  air ; 

Hid  in  tiie  ropee-clad  min-connte  row.*' 

•  MS  — "  See,  he  emergee ! — dmperate  now 
Toward  the  naked  beetling  brow, 


You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  boqgfa, 
And  by  his  corselet's  sullen  dank. 
And  by  the  stones  spum'd  from  the  bank, 
And  by  the  hawk  scared  frx>m  her  nest, 
And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest, 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 
Hie  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV. 

See,  he  emerges  l^-desperate  now* 
All  fiurther  course — Yon  beetling  biv>w, 
In  craggy  nakedness  sublime. 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  I 
It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  dasp^ 
Presents  no  angle  to  his  grasp : 
Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon, 
Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetling  stone. 
Balanced  on  such  precarious  prop,* 
He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  top. 
Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makes^ 
By  heaven,  his  Ruthless  footstool  shakes  I 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends, 
It  sways, ...  it  loosens, ...  it  descendsl 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way, 
Crasliing  o'er  rock  and  oopeewood  spray. 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  dell  1— 
Fell  it  alone  I — alone  it  fell. 
Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate, 
The  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands, 
And  on  the  top  unhorm'd  he  stands! — ^ 

XVL 

Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued ; 
At  intervals  where,  roughly  heVd, 
Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 
Render'd  the  cliffs  accessiUe. 
By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attain'd 
The  height  that  Rlsingham  had  gain'd. 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  wood. 
Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood.* 
Twos  a  fair  scene  1  the' sunbeam  lay 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  gray : 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  tlie  Tees ; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed. 


Hte  pwgw    heart  and  foot  nwt  (Ul 
Yoo  opmost  crag's  bare  peak  to  acalo.'* 

•  MS.-"  PerchM  like  an  eagle  on  its  top, 
Balnnoci  on  its  uncertain  prop. 
Jn»t  as  the  perilons  stretch  he  makea. 
By  lieaven.  his  tottering  tboutool  shakes." 

V  Opposite  to  this  line,  the  MS.  has  this  note,  nieact  lo 
amuse  Mr.  Ballaniyne :— "  If  my  reader*  will  not  allow  that  I 
have  climbed  Pamanias,  they  moAt  grant  that  I  have  taruftl 
the  Kittle  J^ine  5'<7«.**— See  note  lo  RedganntleL —  fftveritt 
JfoveUt  vol.  xxxr.  p.  G. 

b  Bee  Appendix,  Note  U. 
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She  cang^t  the  mornmg^B  eastern  red. 

That  none  should  on  his  steps  mtrade. 

And  through  the  aoftening  Tale  below 

Whene'er  he  sought  this  solitude. — 

Roll'd  her  bri^t  waves,  in  roAy  glow, 

An  ancient  mariner  I  knew. 

All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed,' 

What  time  I  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew. 

Like  some  shy  maid  in  oonyent  bred ; 

Who  oft,  *mid  our  carousals,  spake 

While  hnnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gay, 

Of  Raleigh,  Forbisher,  and  Drake ; 

Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 

Adventurous  hearts !  who  barter'd,  bold, 

Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 

XVIL 

Trust  not)  would  his  experience  say. 

Twas  sweetly  rang  that  roundelay ; 

Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey ; 

That  Bummer  mom  ahone  blithe  and  gay ; 

But  seek  some  charael,  when,  at  full. 

But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  call, 

The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skuU : 

Awaked  not  Mortham's  silent  halL* 

There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap ; 

Ko  porter,  by.  the  low-brow'd  gate, 

And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep^ 

Took  in  the  wcQted  niche  his  seat ; 

Sure  stewards  they,  li  fitting  spell 

To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew ; 

Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 

Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew ; 

Lacks  there  such  chamelf— kill  a  slave,* 

Tlie  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard. 

Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave ; 

As  to  her  mormng  task  she  fared : 

And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 

In  the  Toid  offices  around, 

Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post — 

Rung  not  a  hoo^  nor  bay'd  a  hound ; 

Such  was  the  tale.    Its  truth,  I  ween. 

Nor  eager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh, 

Is  in  my  momiog  vision  seen." 

Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay ; 

Untnmm'd,  undressed,  neglected  now. 

XIX. 

Was  alley'd  walk  and  orchard  bough : 

Wilfrid,  who  scoro'd  the  legend  wild. 

All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care,' 

In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled. 

All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 

Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 

South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight. 

In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold  J 

Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite, 

But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 

As  if  a  canopy  to  spread 

The  apparition's  form  and  show. — 

0*er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 

Tlie  power  within  the  guilty  breast, 

For  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 

Oft  vanquished,  never  quite  suppress'd. 

Above  a  massive  monument. 

That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 

Carved  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise, 

To  take  the  felon  by  surprise. 

With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device : 

And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 

There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 

In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — ^ 

Bertram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomK 

That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke. 

Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke ; 

XVIIL 

**  Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot'to  head  1 

^It  vaniah'd,  like  a  flitting  ghost  I 

His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red. 

Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said,  '"twas  lost— 

Uis  shape,  his  mien — ^^twas  Mortham,  ri^ 

Tliia  tomb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stored 

•  Ajb  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight" 

Of  Mortham*s  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 

**  Thou  slay  him  9— thou  r— With  conscioas  start 

Tia  truer  the  aged  servants  said 

He  heard,  then  mann'd  his  haughty  heari- 

Here  his  lamented  wife  is  hiid  -* 

« I  slew  him  9—1  l-^I  had  forgot 

But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 

Thou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  of  the  plot 

For  their  lord's  strict  and  stem  behest^ 

But  it  is  spoken — nor  will  I 

MB  — "  At  tonw  fair  maid  in  doiiter  brad, 

«  MS.—"  Hera  liea  the  partner  of  hit  bed  ; 

U  h\juiAiig  to  lier  bridal  led.*' 

Bat  wdghUer  reanonfl  ahoold  appear 

•  *Th«  beautiral  prospect  commanded  by  that  emliMiioe, 

For  all  hia  moonlight  wanderings  han^ 

mm  aader  the  cheerful  light  of  a  tammer'!  morning,  ia  finely 

And  for  the  sharp  reboke  they  got. 

eoDtrasted  with  the  lilenoe  and  loUtade  of  the  plaoe." — Criti- 

That  pried  around  hii  favorite  spot." 

wi  Memiew. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 

t  MA—**  All  f  poke  the  manter  abeent  fWr, 

*  MS.—**  Lacks  there  such  chamel-Taah  f— a  dawi. 

AD  .poke  }"•«'•«*  *"t|  civil  war. 
'^       }  the  woea  of  S 

Clove  by  the  gate,  an  arch  combined. 

Or  prisoner,  slaoghter  on  the  graTe." 

1      T  MB.—*'  Shonld  faith  In  tnch  a  fable  hold.'* 
1 

Two  haughty  elmi  their  branchea  twined." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  W 
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Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  denjr. 
I  slew  him ;  1 1  for  thankless  pride ; 
Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mnrtham  died  1" 

XX 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart, 

Averse  to  every  active  part, 

But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 

From  danger  shrunk,  and  tum'd  from  toQ ; 

Tet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 

Nursed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire, 

Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong, 

HiH  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  waz'd  strtrig. 

Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain, 

UnRliaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain ; 

But,  when  that  spark  biased  forth  to  flame,' 

He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 

And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood ; 

And,  in  fuU  current  of  his  blood. 

On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand. 

Placed  firm  liis  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 

"Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  thou'rt 

sold. 
Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 
Arouse  there,  ho !  take  spear  and  sword  I 
Attach  the  murderer  of  your  Lord  T 

XXL 

A  moment,  fiz'd  as  by  a  spell. 
Stood  Bertram — It  seem'd  miracle, 
That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame, 
Set  grasp  on  warlike  Risingham.* 
But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke,* 
Tlie  fiend  within  the  rufiian  woke ! 
To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand. 
To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand, 
Was  but  one  moment's  work, — one  more 
Had  drench'd  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's  gore : 
But,  in  the'uistant  it  arose, 
To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 
A  warlike  form,  that  mark'd  the  scene, 
Presents  his  rapier  sheathed  between, 
Parries  the  fast-descending  blow. 
And  steps  'twizt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe ; 
Nor  then  unscabbarded  his  brand. 
But,  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand. 
With  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  fight, 
And  motlon'd  Bertram  from  his  sight 

1  MS.—*'  Bat,  when  blazed  forth  that  noble  flame." 
*  "  The  sadden  imprewion  made  on  the  mind  of  Wilfrid  by 
this  avowal,  U  one  of  the  happiest  touchei  of  moral  poetiy. 
The  affect  which  the  unexpected  bunt  of  indignation  and 
Talor  produces  on  Bertram,  ii  as  finely  ima^ned." — Critical 
Review. — "  This  moRt  animating  scene  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  the  rencounter  of  Fitr.-Jamea  and  Roderick  Dfau,  in  the 
Ladjrof  the  Lake.* ^— Monthly  Review. 
«  MS.—"  At  length,  at  slight  and  feeble  stroke. 

That  razed  the  skin,  his  \  _  "    ^  awoke." 

I  rage  f 


"  Go,  and  repent,"— he  nid,  **  wiiile  tmM 
Is  given  thee ;  add  not  crime  to  crime." 

XXIt 
Mute,  and  nnoertain,  and  amazed, 
As  on  a  vision  Bertram  gazed  I 
Twas  Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  higfa,^ 
His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye. 
His  look  and  accent  of  command, 
The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand. 
His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall. 
His  war-bleach'd  locks — 'twas  Mortham  all 
Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career* 
A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear; 
His  wavering  £uth  received  not  quite 
The  form  he  saw  as  Martham'4  sprite, 
But  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 
His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  bkxxl. — 
What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send. 
So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend  f 
Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command. 
Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band. 
When  Risingham,  for  many  a  day. 
Had  march'd  and  fought  beneath  his  8way» 
Tamed  him — and,  with  reverted  face, 
Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace  ;* 
Oft  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared, 
And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared ; 
But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  beard, 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappeared  v-^ 
Nor  longer  there  the  Warri<v  stood. 
Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood  ;* 
But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 
"  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  Uvea 

XXHL 

Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear, 

Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear ; 

When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread, 

And,  with  his  fatlier  at  their  head. 

Of  horsemen  ann'd  a  gallant  power 

Rein'd  up  their  steedn  before  the  tower. 

**  Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son  f  *'  he  said : 

Where's  Bertram  9— Why  that  naked  hlador«- 

Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied 

(For  Mortham's  charge  his  honor  tied), 

**  Bertram  is  gone — ^the  villain's  word 

Avouch'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord  1 

•  MS.—"  'Twas  Mortham's  spare  and  sinewy  frame, 

His  falcon  ejre,  his  glance  of  flame  *' 

•  MS. — "  A  thousand  thoughts,  and  ail  ot  tear. 

Dizzied  his  brain  in  wild  career ; 
Doubting,  and  not  receiving  quite. 
The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 
Still  more  be  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 
His  living  lord,  in  flesh  and  blood." 

•  MS.—"  Flow  he  retreaU  witii  sullen  pace." 
T  MS.—"  Retiring  tlirough  the  thickest  wood. 

•  MS.—"  Rein'd  no  their  steeds  bjr  Mortham  Un 
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Eyod  Boirire  Ibogfat— but,  when  yonr  tread 

AnDoaneed  yoa  nigh,  the  felon  fled." 

In  WjdUfe's  conscious  eye  appear 

A  gnflty  hope,  a  g^iilt  j  fear ; 

On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke, 

And  his  lip  qairer'd  aa  he  spoke  >^ 

XXIV. 

•  A  murderer  I — PWlip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 
WiUJid,  or  Bertram  rayea,  or  you  1 
Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  true, 
Poranit  were  vain — ^let  him  fly  far — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war." 

A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side, 
Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tried ; 
That  mom,  an  emlMssy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 
And  follow'd  now  in  Wyclifle's  train, 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whoee  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck, 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply ; 
He  bit  his  h'p,  implored  his  saint, 
{W»  the  old  fiuth) — then  burst  restraint. 

XXV. 

•  Yeal  I  beheld  his  bloody  fidV 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword, 
Presumptnoos  hope  1  with  Mortham's  lord. 
And  shall  the  murderer  'scape  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true  I* 
Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 

Hie  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace  t 
No !  ere  tiie  sun  that  dew  shall  dry,t 
False  Risingham  shall  yield  or  die. — 
Ring  out  the  castle  larum  bell  1 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell  I 
Meantime  disperse — ride,  gallants,  ride  I 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  side. 
Bat  if  among  you  one  there  be, 
Tlmt  honors  Mortham's  memory, 
Jjet  him  dismount  and  follow  me  1 

1  MS.—"  Tea !  I  beheld  kim  foully  slain, 
Bj  that  bue  traitor  «/*£•  train." 

a  MS.  — "  A  knifhtf  to  generoni,  brara  and  tma." 

*  MS. "  Uiat  dew  thall  drain, 

Falae  RiMogfaaoi  shall  ba  kOI'd  or  U'an." 
4  MO.^To  tMo  iVmlcr.— '*  Ob  tha  disputed  line,  It  may 
ftand  tlias,— 

*  Whoever  finds  him,  strike  hitn  dead  ;* 

Oft.— 

*  Who  fint  shall  find  him.  strike  him  dead.' 

Bat  I  tbink  the  addition  of  felon,  or  any  such  word,  will  !m- 
f^x  the  atxenfth  of  Uie  paasa^.    Oswald  is  too  anxlovs  to 


Else  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name  T 

XXVI. 

Instant  to  earth  young  Redmond  sprung ; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliffe's  band, 
"Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  liis  spurs  from  buskins  drew, 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  tlu-ew, 
Hi^istols  in  his  belt  he  placed. 
The  green-wood  gain'd,  the  footsteps  traced, 
Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
"  To  cover,  hark  I" — and  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
**  Suspicion !  yes — ^pursue  him — fly- 
But  yenture  not,  in  useless  strife, 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life. 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead  1* 
Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  head  1" 

XXVIL 

The  horsemen  gallop'd,  to  make  good 

Each  path  that  issued  from  the  wood. 

Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 

Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout ; 

With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire, 

And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire/ 

And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 

Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir  I 

He,  bound  by  honor,  law,  and  faith, 

Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death ! — 

Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree. 

With  drooping  head  and  slacken'd  knet.. 

And  denched  teeth,  and  close-dasp'd  hanito, 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  I 

His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent, 

His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent : 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air, 

May  ring  discovery  and  despair.* 

XXVIIL 

What  Vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade ! 
All  seems  In  giddy  round  to  ride, 


epithets,  and  is  hallooing  after  the  men,  by  this  Urns  a^ 
taring  the  wood.  The  simpler  the  line  ihe  better.  In  mj 
hnmble  opinion,  okoot  him  dead,  was  much  better  than  any 
other.  It  implies.  Do  not  even  approach  him  ;  kill  him  at  a 
distaneo.  I  leave  it,  however,  to  yon,  only  saying,  that  1 
never  dian  common  words  when  they  are  to  the  pnrpo^.  As 
to  yonr  eriticisms,  I  cannot  bot  attend  to  them,  I>ecan9e  they 
tonoh  passages  with  which  I  am  myself  discontented. — W.  8.* 

•  MS. — "  Jealous  ©/Redmond's  noble  fire." 

*  "  Opposed  to  this  animated  picture  of  ardent  courage  and 
ingenooos  yonth,  that  of  a  guilty  conscience,  which  imni»> 
diatelj  foUows,  u  indescribably  terrible,   and   calculated  to 
achieve  the  highest  and  noblest  purposes  of  dramatic  fiction 
'-Oriti^al  Rooiow. 
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CANTO  211 


TAke  objects  od  a  stormy  tide, 

Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim. 

Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 

^bat  Vaird  it,  that  the  fair  domain, 

Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain, 

On  which  the  ami  so  brightly  shone. 

Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  ?^ 

The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour, 

Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower,' 

HaJ  been  his  dioice,  could  such  a  doom 

Have  open'd  Mortham's  bloody  tomb!    ^ 

Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 

To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 

Munpur'd  among  the  rustics  rounds 

Who  gather'd  at  the  *larum  sound ; 

He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away, 

E'en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray, 

Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood, 

For  one  sharp  death-shot  from  the  wood  1 

XXIX. 
At  lengtli,  o'erpast  that  dreadful  space, 
Back  straggling  came  the  scatter'd  chase ; 
Jaded  and  weary,  horse  and  man, 
Returu'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 
Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say. 
All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way, 
Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignal  wood,' 
Hie  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued. — 
0,  fiital  doom  of  human  race  1 
What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase ! 
Remorse  from  Oswald's  brow  is  gone, 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  throne  ;* 
The  pang  of  instant  terror  by, 
Hiey  dictate  us  their  slave's  reply  :•—  ^ 

XXX. 
**  Ay — let  him  range  like  hasty  hound  I 
And  if  the  grim  wolf's  lair  be  found. 
Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 
With  Redmond,  or  with  Risiugham.— 
Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy ! 
Thy  fiiir  Matilda,  all  so  coy 
To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 
To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 
Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise, 
And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase 
In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command — 
Accept  at  least — thy  friendly  liand ; 
His  slie  avoids,  or,  urged  and  pray'd, 

<  "  The  contrast  of  the  bemutifnl  morning,  and  the  proepecl 
ul'  the  rich  domain  of  Vortham,  which  Oswald  was  come  to 
Kize,  with  the  dark  lemone  and  miaeiy  of  hi*  mind,  ia  powei^ 
folly  repmented:  (JVmi  domtu  et  fuudut  I**  Jto.  bo.)— 
Monthly  RtDiew, 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 

*  "  Though  Redmond  Kill,  aa  nnanbdned." 

«  The  MS.  adds  :— 

**  Of  Mortham'i  treasnre  now  he  dioama 


Unwilling  takes  his  prt>ffer'4  ud. 

While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 

In  downcast  look  and  Uuahing  cheeks. 

Whene'er  he  sings,  will  she  glide  nigh, 

And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye ; 

Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 

The  wonted  words  of  ooortesy. 

These  are  strong  signs ! — ^yet  wherefore  eigl^ 

And  wipe,  efieminate,  thine  eye  ? 

Thine  shall  she  be,  if  thou  attend 

The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend 

XXXL 
**  Scarce  wert  thou  gone,  when  peep  of  light" 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Marston's  fight 
Brave  Cromwell  tnm'd  the  doabtful  tide, 
And  conquest  bless'd  the  rightful  side ; 
Three  thousand  cavaliers  lie  dead, 
Rupert  and  that  bold  Marquis  fled ; 
Nobles  and  knights,  so  inroad  of  late, 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 
Of  these,  committed  to  my  chaige. 
Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  large; 
Redmond,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 
He  reaches  Bsjuard's  towers  to-day. 
Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be, 
Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee  I* 
Go  to  her  now — be  bold  of  cheer. 
While  her  soul  floats  'twizt  hope  and  fear ; 
It  is  the  very  change  of  tide, 
When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried- 
Pride,  prejudice,  and  modesty, 
Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea  f 
And  the  bold  swain,  who  j^ies  bis  oar. 
May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore." 


Eokjebg. 


CANTO    THIKD. 


Thx  huatiDg  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth  f 
Nature,  who  loves  the  daim  of  kind, 
liess  cruel  chase  to  each  assign'd. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  ^  ing, 

Now  nnrMB  more  ambitionB  eoijemeit.'* 

•  MS.—"  Thk  Redmond  brooght,  at  peep  of  Hflrt, 

The  newt  of  Manton's  h«ppy  fiffat." 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

V  MS. — **  In  the  warm  ebb  an  swept  to  lea." 

8  MS.—"  The    I^*    ;  tribes  of  earth  and  air, 

In  the  wild  ohaie  their  kindred  apare.' 
The  aecood  conplat  ia.erpolated. 
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Watches  the  wild-dnck  bj  the  spring ; 

These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save, 

The  slow-hoimd  wakes  the  fox's  lair ; 

In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave, 

The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare; 

On  Arawaca  s  desert  shore, 

The  eagle  pounces  on  tlie  lanib ; 

Or  where  La  Plata  s  billows  roar. 

The  wuif  devours  the  fleecy  dam : 

When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 

Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear, 

Track'd  the  marauder^s  steps  in  vain. 

Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare^ 

These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried. 

Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan. 

Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 

And  turns  Uie  fierce  pursuit  on  lAan ; 

Plying  war's  desultory  trade. 

IV. 

Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade,' 

"Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need. 

Since  Nimrod,  Gush's  mighty  son, 

He  proved  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 

At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. 

Now  slow  he  stalk  d  with  stealthy  pace, 

Now  started  fortli  in  rapid  race. 

IL 

Oft  doubling  back  in  mnsy  train. 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey, 

To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain  :* 

Who  hears  the  settlers  track  lus  way» 

Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high. 

And  knows  in  distant  forest  far 

To  baffle  the  pursuer's  eye ; 

Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war ; 

Now  sought  tlie  stream,  whose  brawling  sound 

He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 

The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drowu'd. 

To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 

But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears, 

Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide. 

Tliere  trample  steeds,  and  glinuuer  spears 

Where  swampy  atreams  tlu-ough  rushes  glide,* 

If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew. 

Now  covering  with  tlie  withered  leaves 

He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  halloo, 

The  f(X)t-prints  that  the  dew  receives  :* 

Beatiug  each  cover  while  they  came, 

He,  skilled  in  every  silvan  guile. 

As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 

Knows  not,  nor  tries,  such  various  wile, 

'Twas  then — like  tiger  close  beset* 

As  Riiiiu^hAm,  when  on  the  wiud 

At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 

Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 

'Count  er'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 

In  Rededdale  Iha  youth  had  heard 

By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flare» 

Kncfa  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared, 

Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound. 

When  Rooken-edge,  and  ReiUwair  high. 

To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound,-  * 

To  bogle  rung  and  blood-hound*s  cry,^ 

Twas  tlien  that  Bertram's  soul  arose, 

Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear, 

Prompting  to  rush  upon  liis  foes : 

And  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear ; 

But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow'd 

And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proved 

By  brand  ifth'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd. 

The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 

Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud. 

Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem, 

la 

And  couches  m  the  brake  and  fern. 

Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar, 

Hiding  liis  face,  lest  foemen  spy 

Eadi  attribute  of  roving  war ; 

The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye.' 

The  sharpen'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye, 

^y 

The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh ; 

V, 

The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 

Oatstripp'd  the  CHarib's  rapid  race ; 

Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase ; 

Hie  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb^ 

Who  paused  to  list  for  every  soimd. 

To  leap,  to  dimb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 

Climb  every  height  to  look  around. 

Hie  uron  frame,  inured  to  bear 

Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword, 

Each  dire  inclemency  of  air. 

Each  dingle's  bosky  deptlis  explored. 

Nor  lues  confirmed  to  undergo 

'Twas  Redmond — by  the  aziure  eye ; 

Fatigue's  faint  chill,  and  famine's  throe. 

Twas  Redmond — by  the  locks  that  fly 

1  MS.~"  Invasion,  flifht,  and  ambosicade." 

And  ofl,  Hke  ti^  toil-beset, 

•  MS.—"  Where  the  alow  waves  through  rashes  glide." 

That  In  each  pans  finds  foe  and  net,"  ks. 

9m                                        ^ 

>  Bee  Appendix,  Note  Z. 

f  Jn  the  MS.  liie  ttanxa  uonclndes  thns : 

■  »                    ' 

**  8a>ipen(lin<r  yei  his  purpose  nern. 

•  Be*  Appendix,  Note  2  A.                    V 

He  couohM  him  in  the  brake  and  feni ; 

1       •  M3.~>   Where  traces  in  the  dew  remain.'* 

Hiding  bis  race,  lest  Toemen  spy 

1       •  MB,^'*  And  oft  his  sonl  within  liim  rasa. 

The  itparkle  of  iiti  swarthy  eve  * 

1                      Promptiog  to  rash  upon  his  foes. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  2  B. 
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Disordered  from  his  glowing  dieek ; 

Mien,  face,  and  form,  yornig  Redmond  spealL 

A  form  more  acUre,  light,  and  strong, 

Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 

The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 

Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  qneen ; 

A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  find,' 

For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind. 

Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 

The  cliarm  of  regularity ; 

But  every  feature  had  the  power 

To  aid  tlie  expression  of  the  hour : 

Whether  gay  wit,  and  humor  sly, 

Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye ; 

Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire. 

And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire ; 

Or  soft  and  sadden*d  glances  show 

Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe ; 

Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind, 

"When  various  feelings  are  combined. 

When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near. 

And  hope's  bright  wings  are  check'd  by  fear; 

And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down, 

And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown ; 

In  that  strax^e  mood  which  maids  approve 

Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love ; 

With  every  change  his  features  played. 

As  aspens  show  the  light  and  shade* 

VL 

Well  Risingham  young  Redmond  knew ; 
And  mudi  he  marvell'd  that  the  crew, 
Roused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead. 
Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led ; 
For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe. 
That  wails  a  generous  foeman  low. 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong, 
That  wreaks  a  generous  foeman's  wrong. 
But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pause ; 
Redmond  is  first,  whate'er  the  cause  :* 
And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  couch'd  like  hunted  deer. 
The  very  boughs  his  steps  di.splaee 
Rustled  against  the  ruffian's  face. 
Who,  desperate,  twice  prepared  to  starts 
And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart  1 
But  Redmond  tum'd  a  different  way, 
And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway, 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen. 
Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  green. 


1  Thew  six  conpleto  w«i«  often  qnoted  by  the  lata  Lotd 
Kinnedder  fti  giving,  la  hia  opinion,  an  exoellcfnt  portnti  of 
the  author  himtelf.— Ed. 

s  In  the  MS.  this  image  comei  after  the  line  "  to  aid  the  ex- 
pieadoQ  of  the  liour,"  and  the  couplet  stands : 

"  And  Hke  a  flexile  aspen  plar'd 
Alternately  in  light  and  shade." 


TlniB,  cireled  in  his  coO,  the  floake, 
When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake. 
Watches  with  red  and  gHatening  eye, 
Prepared,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh. 
With  forked  tongue  and  veooni'd  fisog 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang ; 
But  if  the  intraders  turn  aside. 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide. 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind. 
Some  undisturb'd  retreat  to  find 

VII. 
But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew. 
And  h^frd  the  load  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind. 
Oft  muttered  in  his  savage  rnind^* 
**  Redmond  O'Neale  I  were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try, 
With  not  a  second  here  to  see, 
But  the  gray  diff  and  oaken  tree, — 
That  voice  of  thine,  that  shouts  so  loud. 
Should  ne'er  repeat  its  snmmons  proud  1 
No !  nor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden's  summer  bower." 
Eluded,  now  behind  him  die, 
Faint  and  more  faint,  each  hostile  cry ; 
He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone, 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Hum  the  hoarse  cushat's  i^ntive  cry. 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  mxumun  by ; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wQd, 
The  snmmer  son  in  quiet  omiled. 

VIIL 

He  listen'd  long  with  anxious  heart. 
Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start,* 
And,  wliile  his  stretch'd  attention  glowii^ 
Refused  his  weary  frame  repose. 
Twas  silence  all-*he  laid  him  down. 
Where  purple  heath  profusely  strown, 
And  throatwort,  with  its  azure  bell,* 
And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  sweO. 
There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 
The  course  of  Greta's  play^jil  tide ; 
Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dnn, 
Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun, 
As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone. 
In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone. 
Matching  in  hue  the  fiivorite  gem 
Of  Albin's  mountain-diadenx 

s  MS. — **  The  ehaae  he  heads,  whate'er  the  eawa." 

4  MS. "  and  limbs  to  start. 

And.  white  his  stretch *d  attention  glowa, 
Scaree  felt  his  weary  frame  repose." 

B  The  Campanula  J.ntifolia,  grand  throatwort,  or  Cantcv 
bnry  bells,  grows  in  profnaion  ujion  the  beautifo!  banks  «*^  tKa 
river  Greta,  when?  it  divide*  the  manors  of  Brignall  Sad  9e«» 
gill,  about  tliree  miles  above  Greta  Bridge. 
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Then,  tired  to  watch  the  curreiit'a  phiy, 

X. 

He  tuni'd  his  weary  eyes  away. 

Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  theme. 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  ahow'd 

Game  Morthaiu's  foim — Was  it  a  dream  t 

Its  huge»  square  elififs  through  shaggy  wood- 

Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true, 

One,  prommeni  above  the  rest, 

That  very  Mortbam  whom  he  slew  f 

Bear'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  gray  breast ; 

Or  had  in  living  flesli  appear'd 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 

The  only  man  on  earth  he  fcar*d  f -^ 

the  hazel  rude,  and  eaUe  yew ; 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent* 

A  thousand  Tsried  Uchens  dyed 

His  eyes,  that  on  the  nliff  were  bent, 

Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  aide, 

'CouDter'd  at  once  a  dazzling  glance, 

And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay, 

Like  sunbeam  flash'd  from  sword  or  Uoca 

By  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight, 

Fragments^  that,  from  its  frontlet  toni. 

But  not  a  foemau  wiCs  in  sight  ;^ 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 

He  heard  the  ctinhat's  murmur  lioorse. 

Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty. 

He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course  *, 

That  fill'd  stem  Bertram's  gazing  eye.' 

The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 

. 

As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 

IX. 

He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around, 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined. 

Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

BeToWing,  in  his  stormy  mind. 

"Twas  but,  he  thought^  some  fitful  beam, 

The  felen  deed,  the  fruitless  goilt, 

Glanced  sudden  from  the  sparkling  stream . 

His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt ; 

Then  plunged  him  from  liis  gloomy  train 

A  crime,  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread. 

Of  ill-connected  thoughts  agiun, 

That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead 

Until  a  voice  behind  hun  cried, 

Hien,  pondering  on  his  life  betray'd* 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade. 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold. 
So  seem'd  it,  Mortham's  promised  gold, 
A  deep  and  full  revenge  he  vow'd 
On  Redmond,  fcvward,  fierce,  and  proud ; 
Revenge  (m  Wilfrid— on  his  sire 
Redoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire  I-- 
If  in  such  mood  (as  legends  say, 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day). 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour. 
Here  stood  a  wreteh,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemptioa  for  revenge  !* 
But  though  his  vows»  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made,* 
As  well  might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade. 
No  deeper  douds  the  grove  embrown'df 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  ground ; — 
Tie  demon  knew  hb  vassal's  hearty 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art* 


-"•iMW'd, 


■  Tte 


«4 


With  many  s  nxtky  fragmaat  rods, 
III  old  gmr  ettfi  sad  ahaigy  wood.*' 

MS.  adds : 

T«t  u  ho  gased.  he  fail'd  to  find 
Aeoonliiif  inafe  looch  hia  mind." 

L_"  Th«i  thought  ho  on  hb  life  hetray'd." 
M  Appendix,  Note  8  C. 
B»— **  For  deep  and  dark  levenfe  were  made, 

Aa  well  might  wakt  hell't  loweet  shade." 

Bcrtmm  ie  now  alone:  the  laadsoape  aroand  is  tnilj 
pnrtiaUf  IttsMlDaled  bj  tiw  ran ;  and  we  are  reminded 


**  Bertram !  well  met  on  Greta  side*" 

XL 

Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 

As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand ; 

Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 

To  him  tliat  issued  from  the  wood ; 

"  Guy  Denzil  1 — ^is  it  thou  ?"  he  said ; 

**  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade ! — 

Stand  back  a  space ! — thy  purpose  show. 

Whether  thou  comest  aa  friend  or  foe. 

Report  hath  said,  that  Denzil's  name 

From  Rokeby's  band  was  razed  with  shame  **— ' 

<*  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 

Who  told  his  knight^  in  peevish  zeal. 

Of  my  marauding  on  tlie  clowns 

Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs." 

I  reck  not    In  a  war  to  strive. 

Where,  save  the  leaders^  none  can  thrive. 

Suits  iU  my  mood ;  and  better  game 

Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 

Unscrupulous,  bold  Risiogham,* 

of  tlie  aoene  in  The  Eobben,  in  whichaomething  of  a  aim''>ii 
eontraat  ie  exhibited  between  the  beanties  of  external  natan 
and  the  agltatioM  of  hnmao  paasion.  It  is  in  snch  juctu/'ef 
that  Mr.  Soott  delights  and  excels."— Jllimtil/y  Review.  One 
fa  mrprised  that  Uie  renewer  did  not  qnote  Milton  ratJwi 
thanSoUUer: 


-"  The  fiend 


Saw  nndelighted  all  delight."— Ed 
'  MS. — "  Look'd  round— no  foeman  waa  In  sight ' 

•  See  Appendix,  Kote  S  D. 

*  MB.—"  Unacropnlooa,  gallant  Siaiqghaa.' 
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Wlio  watch*d  with  me  in  midnight  dark. 

XIV. 

'   To  snatch  a  deer  from  Rokeby-park. 

With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 

How  tliink'st  thou  ?" — "  Si>eak  thy  purpose  out ; 

The  flinty  rock  a  murmur'd  din ; 

I  love  not  mystery  or  doubt." — 

But  when  Guy  puU'd  the  wilding  spray. 

And  brambles,  from  its  base  away,* 

XIL 

He  saw,  appearing  to  the  air, 

•  Tlien  list— Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 

A  little  entrance,  low  and  sqnam, 

Of  trusty  coniradea,  stanch  and  true, 

Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone, 

C.IoanM  from  ]x)th  factions — Roundheads,  freed 

Dark,  winding  through  the  living  stone. 

From  ciuit  of  sermon  and  of  creed ; 

Here  enter  d  Denzil,  Bertram  here ; 

And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine, 

And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear, 

Spurn  at  tlie  bonds  of  discipline. 

As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold. 

Resounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 

A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 

Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude, 

Tlian  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down. 

In  slaty  rock  tlie  peasant  hew'd ; 

For  clcJHk  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 

And  Brignall's  woods,  and  Scargill's,  wave 

Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 

E'en  now,  o'er  manv  a  sister  cave,* 

A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet — 

Wliere,  far  witliin  the  darksome  rift, 

Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said ; 

The  wedge  and  lever  ply  then:  thrift. 

F(»r  Mortlmm's  death,  thy  steps  waylaid,* 

But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade, 

Tliy  head  at  price — so  say  our  spies. 

And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 

Who  range  the  valley  in  disguise. 

The  banquet-hall  and  fortress  too, 

Join  then  with  us : — though  wild  debate 

Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  crew. — 

*     And  wrangling  rend  our  mfant  state, 

There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept ; 

Each  to  an  equal  loth  to  bow, 

There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 

Will  yield  to  chief  renown'd  as  thou," — 

Guilt-born  Excess,  the  goblet  drain'd 

Still  m  his  slumbering  grasp  retain'd; 

XIIL 

Regret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 

**  Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  passion-stirred, 

With  vam  repining  on  the  past; 

**  I  caird  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard  I' 

Among  tlie  feasters  waited  near 

What  lack  I,  vcngeimce  to  command, 

Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 

But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band  t* 

And  Blasphemv,  to  phrensy  driven. 

Tliis  Denzil,  vow'd  to  every  evil 

With  his  own  crimes  reproadiing  heaven; 

Mi^^ht  read  a  lesson  to  the  deviL 

While  Bertram  slww'd,  amid  the  crew, 

Well,  bo  it  so !  each  knave  and  fool 

The  Master-Fiend  tlwt  Milton  drew. 

Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tool" — 

Aloud,  *•  I  take  thy  proffer,  Guy, 

XV. 

But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lief— 

Hark  I  ihe  loud  revel  wakes  agam, 

"  Not  far  from  hence,*'  Guy  Denzil  said ; 

To  greet  the  leader  of  the  traia 

"  Descend,  and  cross  the  river's  bed, 

Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp. 

Where  rises  yonder  cliff  so  gray." — 

That  struggles  with  the  earthy  dampw 

"  Do  thou,"  said  Bertram,  "  lead  the  way." 

By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath  known, 

Tlien  muttcr*d,  "  It  is  best  make  sure-; 

To  single  out  and  mark  her  own ! 

Guy  DenziVs  faith  was  never  pure." 

Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 

He  follow'd  down  the  steep  descent. 

T^esfl  deeply  stamp'd  her  brand  and  stain. 

Tlien  through  the  Greta's  streams  they  went ; 

See  yon  pale  stripling  I*  when  a  boy, 

And,  when  they  reach'd  the  farther  shore, 

A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy  1 

They  stood  the  lonely  cJiff  before. 

Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  walls  redined. 

«  MS.—"  Thy  head  at  price,  thy  steps  wajlaid." 

acten  of  the  drama,  had  not  one  of  iti  tnboidiiiate  penonafw 

• ^Mbuthalfwish'd 

been  tonched  with  a  force  of  imagination,  which  reoden  It 

To  see  the  devil,  ncd  be'>  here  alreadr." — Otwat 

w^orthy  even  of  prominent  regard  and  attention.    The  poec  baa 

t  MS. — "  What  lack  I,  my  revenj^e  to  qaench, 

jnst  presented  as  with  the  pictore  oi  a  gang  of  banditti,  am 

But  snch  a  band  of  comrades  stanch  V* 

which  he  haa  bestowed  some  of  the  most  gkwmy  coloriag  of 

<  MS.—'*  Rut  when  Guy  Denzil  puil'd  the  ipraV, 

'  his  powerful  pencil.    In  the  midst  of  this  horrible  groap,  ia 

And  brambles,  Trom  \t»  roots  away. 

distinguished  the  exqniailely  natnnl  and  interesting  portnat 

He  nw,  forth  iaening  to  the  air.** 

which  follows  :— 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  S  E. 

•  8m  yon  pale  ftripling  1'  frc** 

•  **  We  abonld  hen  hsTeoonelmded  oar  nmuks  on  the  «fiu^ 
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An  curly  image  fills  his  mind : 

The  cottage,  once  his  su-e's,  he  Bees, 

EmboArer  d  upon  the  banks  of  Tees ; 

He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland  scene, 

And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainford-green. 

A  tear  is  springing — but  the  zest 

Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  jest, 

Hntli  to  loud  laughter  stirred  the  rest 

On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 

Fur  jovial  song  and  merry  feat : 

Fast  flies  his  dream — with  dauntless  air, 

As  one  victorious  o  er  Despair, 

He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 

Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd ; 

And  soon,  in  merry  wassjiil,  he,' 

The  life  of  all  their  revelry, 

Pi'tils  his  loud  song ! — The  muse  has  found 

Her  blo&soms  on  the  wildest  ground, 

'Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd. 

Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude. — 

With  desperate  merriment  he  sm)g, 

The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung : 

Yet  mingled  with  his  recklesd  gleo 

Bemorse*8  bitter  agony. 

XVI. 
Song.* 

O,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  yon  may  gather  garlands  there. 

Would  grace  a  sununer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  liigh, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  aii)ging  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

*  O,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
rd  rather  rove  with  £dmund  there, 
Than  reign  our  English  queen" — 

*  If;  Maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me, 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
Tbou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 
lliat  dwell  by  dale  and  down  t 


a  iCS.— **  And  loon  the  londest  wsnailer  he, 
Aed  life  of  all  their  revehy." 

'  Soott  rerinted  Rokebjr  in  1812,  for  the  parpote  of  refresh- 
fcig  hie  meiMiry ;  and  Mr.  Morritt  aajrs, — **  I  had.  of  coune, 
ked  BMUiv  previooi  opportanities  of  tesiiny  the  almost  con- 
•cientiope  fidelity  of  his  local  ilescnptloaa ;  bnt  t  ooald  not 
help  being  tinf nlarfjr  itrvclc  with  the  li^hu  which  this  visit 
thrmr  on  that  eharacteristie  of  his  compoiitions  The  mom- 
11^  aAer  he  arrived  he  taid,  '  Vou  have  often  given  me  maie- 
liali  for  ffomanoe— 40W  1  want  a  good  roblter's  cave  and  an  old 
-sJneeh  of  the  right  sort.*  We  rode  ont,  and  he  foand  what  he 
»aBl«ii  insthe  ancient  slate  qnanies  of  Bngnall  and  the  mined 
Jllihej  of  EfUston.  f  obaerved  him  noting  down  even  the 
HtU*  wild'Aman  and  bcrba  that  accidentally  grew 


And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the   greenw(M>d   shalt  thou 
speed. 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  M.iy." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  preen ; 
rd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

XVIL 

"  I  read  you,  by  your  buijle-hom. 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  rantjer  sworn, 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood." — 
"  A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 

And  'tis  at  peej)  of  light ; 
His  blast  is  heard  ut  merry  mom 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fair. 
-  And  Greta  woods  are  gay ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 
To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  I 

**  With  burnish'd  brand  and  mnskctooni 

So  gallantly  you  conio, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum."— 
"  I  list  no  more  tlie  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum. 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

OHORU.S. 

"  And,  O !  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 

Would  reigu  my  Queun  of  May  I 

XVIIL 

**  Maiden  1  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  Fll  die ; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead,' 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 


lonnd  and  on  the  side  of  a  bold  crag  near  his  intended  cave  si 
Gay  Denxil ;  and  coald  not  help  saying,  that  as  he  was  not  lo 
be  open  oath  in  his  work.  dniitttMi,  violeU),  and  priinn»e4  would 
be  as  poetical  a*  any  of  the  humble  plants  he  was  examining. 
I  laughed,  in  short,  at  Mn  scrupulousnea ,  bnt  1  understood 
him  when  he  replied,  'that  in  nature  heraelf  no  two  scenes 
were  exacttf  alike,  and  that  whoever  copied  truly  what  was 
before  his  eyes,  would  poMew  the  same  variety  in  his  descrip* 
tions,  and  exhibit  apparently  an  imagination  as  boundletv  aa 
the  range  of  nature  in  the  scenes  he  recorded  ;  whereas — wirth 
ever  trusted  to  ima^ nation,  would  soon  find  bin  own  mind 
circumscribed,  and  nontracted  to  a  few  favorite  Images."— 
Life  of  Scott,  vol.  iv.  p.  19. 
>  MS.—*'  The  goblin-light  on  Iwi  f*  mead.** 
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And  when  Fm  with  mj^  comrades  met,' 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
Wlmt  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

cuoaus. 
**  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  G-reta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Woidd  grace  a  summer  queen." 

When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song, 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng, 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 
But,  far  apartf  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  design'd. 
While  still  on  Bertram^  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung ; 
Tliough  lialf  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue, 
When  it  sliould  give  his  wishes  birtli,' 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth  1 

XIX. 

At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told : 

When,  scornful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold  *> 

For,  trailed  in  license  of  a  courts 

Religion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport ; 

Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 

The  visionary  tales  of  eld  I 

His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repressed 

The  unbeliever's  sneering  jest. 

•*  Twere  hard,"  he  said,  "  for  sage  or  seer,* 

To  spell  tlie  subject  of  your  fear ; 

Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'd. 

Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 

Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 

To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard. 

As  bandog  keeps  his  master's  roof, 

Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof. 

This  doubt  remains — ^thy  goblin  gaunt 

Hath  dioeen  ill  his  ghostly  liaunt ; 

For  why  his  guard  on  Mortham  hold. 

When  Rokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 

Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil,^ 

B'  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil  ?" 

XX. 

At  this  he  paused — for  angry  shamo 
Lowered  on  the  brow  of  Risingham. 


MS. 


'  And  were  I  with  my  trne  love  Mt 
Under  the  greenwood  bongh, 

What  onoe  I  wu  she  mast  forget. 
Nor  think  what  I  am  now." 

*'  give  the  project  birth." 


MS. 

I  MS.—"  *  'Twere  haid.  my  friend,'  he  said,  *  lo  ipdl 
The  morning  vision  that  yon  tell ; 
Nor  am  I  seer,  for  ait  lenowa'd, 


He  blush'd  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 

Assertor  of  an  airy  dream, 

And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme. 

"  Denzil,*'  he  says,  **  though  lowly  laid. 

Wrong  hot  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 

For,  wliile  he  lived,  at  Mortham  s  look 

Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Denzil,  shook ! 

And  when  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  word 

To  yon  fiEur  Rose  of  Allenford, 

I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chasten'd  hotmd,* 

Whose  back   the   huntsman's  lash   hath 

found. 
Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 
The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth ; 
He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand. 
When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land.' 
Mark,  too — I  brook  no  idle  jeer, 
Nor  couple  Bertram's  name  with  fear ; 
Mine  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot. 
For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not. — 
Enough  of  this. — Say,  why  tliis  hoard 
Thou  deem'st  at  Rokeby  castle  stored ; 
Or,  tliink'st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 
His  treasure  with  his  faction's  foe  ?" 

XXL 

Soon  quenched  was  Denzil's  ill-timed  mirth ; 

Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 

Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth, 

Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 

The  deadly  wrath  of  Rii^ingham. 

Submiss  he  answerM, — **  Mortham's  mind, 

Thou  know*st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 

In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 

A  lusty  reveller  was  he ; 

But  since  retum'd  from  over  sea," 

A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 

Hath  numb*d  the  current  of  his  blood. 

Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 

To  Rokeby's  hospitable  hall, 

And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  mom 

Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-horn. 

Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown'd. 

To  see  the  ruddy  cup  ^"o  round. 

Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 

Refused  to  sliare  his  chase  and  cheer ; 

Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar, 

Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 

Yet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 

Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  heir."^^ 

Dark  dreamt  and  omeni  to  ezpovnd. 
Yet,  if  my  faith  I  moat  afford,*  " 

«  MS. •*  hath  hfa  gold. 

The  gold  he  won  on  Indian  aoU." 

•  MB "  like  rated  honnd." 


•  See  Appendix,  Not*  9  F. 

7  MS. **  Dennl's  mood  of  mirth , 

He  would  have  rather  aeea  the  ouih, 
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xxn. 

**  Deatined  to  her !  to  yon  slight  maid  1 
Hie  prize  my  life  had  wellnigh  paid. 
When  'gainst  laroche,  by  Gayo*8  wave, 
I  fought  my  patroa's  wealth  to  sare  1 — * 
Denzii,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier. 
Whom  youthful  jfHends  and  early  fame 
Call'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Besperate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise, 
By  scuming  life  and  all  its  tiesw 
On  each  adventm'e  rash  he  roved. 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved ; 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  now  wine 
Could  e*er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine ; 
HI  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled^ 
For  *twas  in  peril  stem  and  wild ; 
But  when  he  laugh'd,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate.' 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil, 
Then  scornful  tium'd  him  from  the  spoil ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey ; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we, 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victory. 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

xxni 

*  1  loved  him  well :  his  fearless  part, 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  hearts 
And  after  each  victorious  fight^ 
Twas  I  that  wrangled  for  his  right,* 
Bedeem'd  his  portion  of  the  prey 
That  greedier  nuites  had  torn  away : 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life, 
And  once  amid  ovac  comrades'  strife. — * 
Tcs,  I  have  loved  thee  I    Well  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved ! 

Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  &te, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
Rise  if  thou  canst  1"  he  look'd  around. 
And  sternly  ttamp'd  upon  the  ground—- 

*  Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high. 
Even  as  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye. 


L 


The  MS.  hM  not  tUb  coiipfeC 
"  Thei*  wu  a  lasghiog  devil  !n  his  meer, 
That  raiaed  emotioiu  both  of  rafe  and  fear ; 
And  where  hia  frown  of  hatred  darkly  Tell, 
Hope  withering  fled — and  Meroy  ligh'd  fkrewell.** 

Btrom's  WorJu,  vol.  ix.  p.  879. 

MB.—''  And  when  |  ^  \  bloody  fight  waa  dono 

I  wrangled  for  the  ahaie  be  won." 

See  Appendix,  Note  3  G. 

MS.—*'  To  thee,  my  friend,  1  need  not  tell. 

What  thon  bast  eaose  to  knmo  wa  well." 
'*  Aroood  thy  captain's  moody  miad." 


And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie  T 
He  paused — then,  calm  and  passion-freed. 
Bade  Denzil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

xxrv. 

**  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  teU, 
What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well,* 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  Mortbam's  mind  I* 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  towor, 
A  maid  he  fotmd  in  Greta's  bower, 
Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had  sway 
To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved ; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye. 
Till  his  mood  soften'd  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought. 
Now  every  thought  and  care  confess'd 
To  his  fair  niece's  faithful  breast ; 
Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare. 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life  ;* 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife. 
And  menials  bore,  by  lus  commands^ 
Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  bands. 
From  Mortham's  vaults  at  midnight  dee^ 
To  her  lone  bower  in  Kokeby-Keep, 
Ponderous  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride,' 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died."— 

XXV. 

'^Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train. 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain ; 
Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here,* 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near, 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace. 
For  plunder'd  boors,  and  harts  of  greese  !*• 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared. 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared. 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung" 
With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  strung  I"- - 
**  I  hold  my  wont — my  rangers  go. 
Even  now,  to  track  a  milk-white  doe." 

*  MS.—"  Bat  it  most  be  Matilda's  share 

This,  too,  still  bound  him  onto  life." 

*  MB.—"  From  a  strong  vaalt  in  Mortham  tower, 

In  secret  to  Matilda's  bower, 
Ponderoos  with  ore  and  gems  of  pride.*' 

*  MS. — *'  Then  may  I  gvass  thou  hast  some  traim. 

These  Iron-banded  chests  to  gain ; 
Else,  why  ahoaU  Denail  hover  hen.** 
»  Deer  in  season. 

u  MS. •«  that  doth  not  know 

The  midnight  clang  of  DenxU's  bow. 
—I  hold  my  sport,"  Jto.         ^ 

»  See  Appendiz,  Note  %  H. 
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SCOiTS  POKTiUAL  WORKS. 


CANTO  m 


« 


Bjr  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair. 

In  Greta  wood  she  harbors  fair, 

And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way, 

What  tliink'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey  ? 

Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power. 

Wo  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower." — 

XXVL 

"  Tis  well  I — ^there's  vengeance  in  the  thought : 

Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought ; 

And  hot-brain*d  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said, 

Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 

Bertram  she  soom'd — If  met  by  chance, 

She  tum'd  fix>m  me  her  shuddering  glancei 

like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 

On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look ; 

She  told  to  Mortliam  she  could  ne'er 

Behold  me  without  secret  fear, 

Foreboding  evil : — She  may  rue 

To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true ! — 

The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train, 

Few  followers  in  his  haUs  remain ; 

If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold. 

We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold. 

Bear  oif  the  plunder,  and  the  dame, 

And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame."-— 

XXVII. 

"  Still  art  thon  Valor's  venturous  son  I 

Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run : 

The  menials  of  the  castle,  true. 

And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few ;' 

The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

Tlie  wicket-grate — the  inner  fosse" 


— "  Fool !  if  we  blench  for  toys  like  these, 

On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize  f* 

Our  hrordiest  venture,  to  explore 

Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door, 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away, 

The  ewnings  of  his  sordid  day.*'  — 

**  A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear : 

In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair. 

Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold  wrath, 

Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path  ? 

List,  then ; — for  vantage  or  assault^ 

From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon-vault^ 

Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  I  know : 

There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low, 

>  MS.— "The  meniali  of  the  castle  few, 

Bnt  ftobbom  to  their  chaise,  and  true.'* 

*  MS.—"  W^hat  prize  of  vantage  shall  we  mIm  t" 

•  MS.—"  That  iasaei  lerel  with  the  moat  * 
«  MS.-  "  I  care  not  if  a  fox  I  wind.*' 

*  MB. **  onr  merry  men  t^tin 

Are  frolicking  in  blithesome  strain." 

•  MS. — "  A  laughing  eye,  a  danntless  mien.'* 

T  MS.—"  To  tk^  Prtn/fT-.— TheabmptneaastothesoDgii 
■Bvmdable.    The  music  of  the  drinkinf  party  oonld  miij  oper- 


Tliat  issues  at  a  secret  spot» 

By  most  neglected  or  forgot 

Kow,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 

On  fiiir  pretext  admittance  gain. 

That  sally-port  might  be  unbarr'd : 

Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  ward  P— 

XXVIIL 
"  Now  speak'st  thou  well : — to  me  the  aame. 
If  force  or  art  shall  ui^ge  the  game ; 
Indifferent,  if  like  fox  I  wind/ 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind.-* 
But,  hark !  our  merry -men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay."* 

Song. 
"  A  wear}'  lot  is  thine,  fietir  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine  I 
To  puU  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine ! 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien,' 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln-green,— 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

My  love  t 
No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

"  This  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ;' 
But  she  slmll  bloom  in  winter  show. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again.** 
He  tiuu'd  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  sliore," 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Saiil,  **  Adieu  for  evermore. 

My  love  1 
And  adieu  for  evermore." — * 

XXIX. 

**  What  youth  is  this,  your  band  among, 
The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  song  f 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret." — 
**  Edmond  of  Winston  is  his  name ; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave, — 
Now  center'd  all  in  Bngnall  cave  1 
I  watch  him  well — ^his  wayward  course 


ateaaa  Hidden  intermption  to  Bertram's  eonTeimtioQ,  bow^ 
over  natarally  it  might  be  introdb.e;'  among  the  feaaten,  wbi 
were  at  some  distance. 

"  Fhin,  in  old  English  and  Scotch,  ex}.femee,  I  think,  a  pro 
penalty  to  give  and  receive  pleararable  emotiona,  «eort  of  food 
Beat  which  may,  without  harshness,  1  tlunk,  be  Apf ii«d  to  i 
roee  in  the  act  of  blooming.  Yon  nmamber  *  Jookey  f«w  wm 
Joony  fain.'— W.  S." 

•  MS.— "Upon  the  \  ^""^^ 
'^  ( Scottish 

(  8m  Apuendix,  Note  3  [. 


■hora.** 
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CANTO  IV. 


KOKKBY. 
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Shows  oft  a  f  iDCture  of  remona 

Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart,' 

And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart 

Tet  is  he  useful ;— of  the  rest, 

Bj  fits,  the  darling  and  the  jest, 

Hu  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay, 

Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away  :* 

TThen  unemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 

Is  ripe  forlnutinous  debate. 

He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now — again 

He  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  strain." 

XXX. 

ALLEN-A-DALB. 

Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning, 
Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle  1  come,  hearken  my  tale  I 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allen-a-Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Rarensworth*  prances  in  pride, 
And  he  riews  his  domains  upon  Arldndale  side. 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game. 
The  cliase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale, 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen-a-dalo ! 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne*er  belted  a  knight,     [bright ; 
Tliough  iiis  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as 
Allen-a-Dale  i^  no  baron  or  lord, 
Tet  twenty  tall  yeomen^  will  draw  at  his  word ; 
And  the  best  of  our  nobles  hia  bonnet  will  vail. 
Who  at  Rere-croas*  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a- 
Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 

Tlie  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home : 

"  Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on  the 

hill. 
My  hall,'*  quoth  bold  Allen,  **  shows  gallanter  still ; 
lis  tlie  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  crescent  so 

pale,  [Dale. 

And  with  aB  its  bright  spangles !"  said  Alleu-a- 

The  fither  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone ; 
But  load,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry  : 
He  had  laughM  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye, 


SMS. 


l"?'!\'^{hU  heart. 


I 


Beared 

•  MS. — "  OA  help  the  weaiy  ni^ht  awaf.'* 

s  The  inins  si'  Ravetiaworth  Cavtle  stand  in  the  North  Rl- 
ding:  of  Yorkflhire,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Rich- 
-moai.  and  adjoining  to  the  waato  railed  the  Forest  of  Arkin- 
farth.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  powprfol  familjr  of  Fiti- 
nafh,  Ihmi  whom  it  paMed  to  the  Lords  Daon  of  the  Sooth. 


And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale. 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen-a-Dale ! 

XXXL 

"  Thou  see*st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay, 

Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 

But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 

Is  o'er,  he  hath  addf  ess  and  wit ; 

01  'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 

Each  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 

"  Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy — 

Soft !  who  comes  here  t* — **  My  trusty  spy. 

Speak,  Hamlin  I  hast  thou  lodged  our  deer  T--* 

"  I  have — but  two  fair  stags  are  near. 

I  watch'd  her,  as  she  slowly  stray'd 

From  Egliston  up  Thorsgill  glade  ; 

But  Wilfrid  Wycliffe  souglit  her  side, 

And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride, 

Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  tlieir  way : 

Much,  as  it  seem'd,  was  theirs  to  say : 

There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net^ 

Before  their  path  be  homeward  set." 

A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 

Did  Bertram's  wiU  to  Denzil  teach ; 

Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band. 

Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand 


Hokebg. 


OANTO    FOURTH. 


Whbn  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high. 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke* 
And  the  broad  sliadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring. 
Where  Tees  in  timiult  leaves  his  source. 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force  f 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name,* 
Reared  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone. 
And  gave  their  Gods  the  land  they  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  Home, 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line. 


•  MS.—"  Bat  a  score  of  good  fenowi,"  ito. 

•  Pee  Appendix,  Note  2  K.  •  Ibid.  Note  8  L. 
T  See  Appendix,  Note  2  M. 

"  The  Tees  rises  about  the  iltirts  of  CroMfell,  and  falls  oif 
the  cataracts  named  in  the  text  Iwfore  it  leaves  the  monntains 
which  divide  the  North  Riding  from'Cnmberiand.  Hi^h-Forat 
B  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  8  M. 
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SCOTT^S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


CANTO  n 


Ajid  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  sterc  Father  of  the  Slain ; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place, 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse, 
Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their  yowa^ 
Remember'd  Thorns  y?ctorious  fame. 
And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer's  name. 

H 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  «rr  1, 1  ween, 
Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene, 
With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade, 
And  every  little  sunny  glade, 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song, 
To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar. 
The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 
O,  better  were  its  banks  assign'd 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind  I 
For  where  the  tliicket-groups  recede. 
And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead,^ 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies*  lively  feet 
Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strown. 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne. 
While  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh. 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  sly ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  dings 
Romid  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings, 
Its  pale  and  azure-pencill'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Tiiania's  bower. 

IIL 

Here  rise  no  difh  the  vale  to  shade ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade. 
In  fair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  screen. 
Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak, 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke ; 
And  towers  erect,  in  sable  spire, 
The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning-fire ; 
The  drooping  ash  and  birch,  between, 
Hang  their  fair  tresses  o'er  the  green, 
And  all  beneatli,  at  random  grow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  dliow, 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined. 
Fling  summer  odors  on  the  wind. 
Such  varied  group  XJrbino's  hand 
Round  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  plann'd. 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mars's  Mount  the  God  Unknown  1 


. — '*  The  «arir  pnmroM  deck*  the  meed. 
And  the  short  velvet  gnm  aeeiai 
For  the  li^t  fairiei'  fh>Uo  feet.'* 

.— <'  That  yon  had  aaid  her  oheek  was  pale ; 
Bat  if  ihe  faced  the  moniinf  gale, 


•MS 


Tlien  gray  Fhilosophy  stood  nigh, 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high : 
There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  veteran's  spetf, 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear, 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  placed. 
Or  dung  delighted  to  her  waist. 

**  And  rest  we  here,"  Matilda  said, 
And  sat  her  in  the  yarying  shade. 
"  Chance-met,  we  weU  may  steal  an  hour. 
To  £riend.ship  due,  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  Wilfred,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thy  sister-friend ; 
And,  Redmond,  thou,  at  my  behest. 
No  fiu'ther  urge  thy  desperate  'quest. 
For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left, 
Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft ; 
Wellnigh  an  orphan,  and  alone. 
Captive  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown." 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced. 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  placed ; 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  eye, 
Nor  bade  young  Redmond  seat  him  nigh. 
Her  conscious  diflideiice  he  saw. 
Drew  backward,  as  in  modest  awe, 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed, 
Unmark'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved. 

V. 

Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  hair 
Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair. 
Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak, 
So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden*s  cheek. 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale  ;* 
But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale, 
Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved, 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved, 
Or  when  of  interest  was  express'd* 
Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast, 
^e  mantUng  blood  in  ready  play 
Rivall'd  the  blush  of  rising  day. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face. 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye ; 
The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigu'd ; 
'TIS  that  which  Roman  art  has  given. 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heaveik 


Or  loafer  tpoke,  or  qaicker  awvad.'* 

.—- **  Or  anght  of  iniereet  waa  expre«*d 
That  waked  a  feeling  in  her  hnmt, 

The  mantlini;  blood,  }  I**  ««™f«  ^ 
^  >  in  ready  plaj.*' 
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In  haan  of  sport,  that  mood  gaye  way' 

To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play ; 

And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 

In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 

Full  oft  her  doating  sire  would  call 

His  Ifaud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

But  days  of  war  and  civil  crime, 

Allow'd  but  ill  such  festal  time. 

And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 

Had  deepened  into  sadness  now. 

Id  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en, 

Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham  sbdn, 

While  every  ill  her  soid  foretold. 

From  08Widd*s  thirst  of  power  and  gold, 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 

With  a  soft  vision  of  her  lieart, — * 

All  lower'd  around  the  lovely  maid, 

To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 

VL 

Who  has  not  heard — ^while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit— 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 
Li  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel,* 
Against  St.  George's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistry, 
To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil. 
And  reign'd  a  prince  on  TJLster'B  soil  f 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died,* 
And  Avon-Duff  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might.' 
lliere  had  they  fallen  'mongst  the  rest, 
Bat  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
The  Tfuitst  he  to  great  O'Neale  ;* 
He  check'd  his  followers'  bloody  zeal. 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold, 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 
Gave  them  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  cliffs  and  woods  could  show,* 
Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer, 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come, 

'  MS. — *'  In  fitting  hoora  the  mood  gave  waj 
To  Fancj't  light  and  frolic  play. 
When  the  biithe  dance,  or  tale,  or  long, 
In  harmlen  mirth  sped  time  along. 
When  oft  her  doting  lin  wonld  call 
Hb  MandHn  merriest  of  them  all." 

I  BfS^— "  With  a  tofi  vi»ioQ  of  her  heart. 

That  stole  its  seat,  ere  yet  she  knew 
The  guard  to  early  passion  doe." 

8e«  Appendix,  Note  SO.  *  Ibid.  Note  9  P. 

MS.  -"  And.  by  die  deep  reeovoding  More, 

The  English  veterans  heap'd  the  shore. 
It  wx«  in  that  disastroos  (ight 
Tliat  Rokeby  proved  his  youtlifal    i  n|i»i,#  tt 
Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  )  ^^ 


Safe  and  unransotti'd  sent  them  home, 
Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  love. 

VIL 

Years  speed  away.    On  Rokeby's  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed ; 
Calm  he  enjoy'd,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful  gave 
While  Mortham,  far  beyond  the  main, 
Waged  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain.— > 
It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night,' 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore's  stormy  height. 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  sftag  was  kill'd. 
In  Rokeby-hall  the  cups  were  fill'd. 
And  by  tlie  huge  atone  chimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late. 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate. 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer'd  to  the  csdl. 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire* 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VIIL 
His  plaited  hah*  in  elf-locks  spread** 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head ; 
On  leg  and  thigh,  dose  stretch'd  and  trim, 
His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  limb ; 
In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 
Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore, 
Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
He  clasp'd  a  burden  to  his  heart. 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart, 
The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 
And  round  hira  gazed  with  wilder'd  look 
Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace. 
He  hasten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place, 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 
To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  low, 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show," 


ft 


•  Ma.~"  A  kinsman  near  to  great  O'Neale. 
Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  Q,. 

^  MS. — •*  Gave  them  each  varied  joy  to  knoir. 
The  words  of  Ophalie  could  show.*' 


•MS.- 


-"  stormy  night. 


When  early  snow  clad  Stanmore's  h^ht.' 

*  MB.—"  And  instant  into  Rokeby-hall 

A  stranger  roah'd,  whose  wild  attiin 
Btartled,"  fto. 

n  See  Appendix,  Note  2  R. 

u  MS.—"  Shaggy  with  snow,  and  stainM  with  goi*. 
His  featarea  as  his  drees  were  wHd, 
And  in  his  arms  he  bore  a  child 
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With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone,^ 
Like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne.' 
*  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokebj,  hear  1 
Turlough  O'Neals  salutes  thee  dear; 
He  graces  thee,  and  to  thj  care 
Young  Redmond  gives,  his  grandson  fiur. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son. 
For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done; 
And  other  lords  have  seised  his  land. 
And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapor  flown 
To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul. 
He  bids  thee  think  on  £rin*s  bowl !' 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel 
To  Mortham  first  this  charge  was  due, 
But,  in  his  absence,  honors  you. — 
Now  is  my  master's  message  by. 
And  Ferraught  will  contented  die." 

IX. 

His  look  grew  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew  pale^ 
He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale ; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 
A  mortal  wound  was  in  his  side. 
Vain  was  all  aid — ^in  terror  wild. 
And  sorrow,  scream'd  the  orphan  Child. 
Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wiatfiil  eyes, 
And  faintly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries ; 
All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain. 
He  blest  and  blest  him  o'er  again  I 
And  kiss'd  the  little  hands  outspread, 
And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  the  infanlf  head, 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  plu*ase, 
Pray'd  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days ; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew, 
The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 
When  half  was  falter'd  from  his  breast, 
And  half  by  dying  signs  express'd, 
"Bless  the  O'Neale  !"  he  faintly  said. 
And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  fled. 


Twas  long  ere  soothmg  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale ; 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam. 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand. 

With  vta^gering  and  unequal  pace, 
He  hasten' d  by  the  blaze  to  place, 
Half  lifelev  from  the  bitter  air, 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 
To  Rokeby,  then,  vrith  solemn  air, 
Se  lura'd  his  enand  to  declare." 

» Thifl  couplet  is  no*,  in  the  MS. 

Bee  Appendix,  Kote  S  S. 


Tlie  brand  of  Lenaugh  More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside  the  gray  wolf's  head. — 
Twas  from  his  broken  phrase  descried. 
His  foster-father  was  liis  guide,* 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters  and  gifts  a  goodly  store ; 
But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood. 
Till  wounded  and  o'erpower'd  at  length, 
And  stripp'd  of  aU,  his  fiaihng  strength 
Just  bore  him  here — and  then  the  child 
Renew'd  again  his  moaning  wild.* 

XL 
The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flow^ 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose  ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by, 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled. 
With  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair. 
Through  liis  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 
But  blithest  laugh'd  tliat  cheek  and  eye 
When  Rokeby's  little  Maid  was  n^h ; 
Twas  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide  ;* 
His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue, 
To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung. 
And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  fair, 
To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
By  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  strand. 
The  cliildren  still  were  liand  in  hand. 
And  good  Sir  Ridiard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  knot  so  kindly  tied. 

XIL 

But  summer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit , 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span. 
From  cliild  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man ; 
And  soon  m  Rokeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  green. 
He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar, 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shore, 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun, 
To  draw  the  sliaft,  or  lift  the  gun: 
Yet  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime. 
The  hazel's  spreading  boughs  to  cliinb^ 
And  down  it^  cluster'd  stores  to  hail. 
Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veil 

*  MS. — '*  To  bind  the  chaise  upon  thy  soul. 

Remember  Erin's  social  lx>wl." 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  S  T. 

>  Here  follows  In  the  MS.  a  stanza  of  ttxteen  Hnea,  whics 
the  author  subsequently  dispened  through  stanzas  xr.  mno 
it!.,  poat. 

*  MS. — "  Three  yean  more  old,  'twas  Redmond's  pride 

Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide." 
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And  she,  wboae  yeil  receives  the  shower,* 

Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart, 

Is  alier'd  too,  and  knows  her  power ; 

To  school  her  disobedient  heart ; 

• 

Awnmes  a  monitress's  pride. 

And  Redmond  now  aloue  must  rue 

Her  Redmond's  dangerous  sports  to  chide ; 

Tlie  love  he  never  can  subdue. 

Tet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 

But  fioctions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware,* 

How  the  grim  wild-boar^  fought  and  fell, 

No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir ; 

How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung, 

And  Redmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 

lH!  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung ; 

In  many  a  bard's  traditions  wild. 

Then  Uesses  her,  that  man  can  find 

Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  streaos, 

A  pastime  of  such  savage  kind  1* 

To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream, 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance, 

XUL 

As  in  the  regions  of  romance ; 

But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 

And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line,' 

So  well  with  praise  of  woo<i  and  dale, 

Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine,' 

And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace. 

Shane-Dymas"  wild,  and  Geraldine,* 

Gives  livizig  interest  to  the  chase, 

And  Connan-more,  who  vow'd  his  race 

And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 

For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase, 

His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow, 

And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  bom, 

That,  while  she  Uamed,  and  while  she  fear'd. 

Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  oorq 

She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  heard. 

Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold. 

Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 

To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold. 

To  bower  and  hall  their  steps  restrain, 

From  such  examples  hope  he  drew, 

Together  the^  esqdored  the  page 

And  brighten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 

Of  glowing«bard  or  gifted  sage ; 

Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside, 

XV. 

Ihe  minstrel  art  alternate  tried, 

If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  bUde, 

While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 

Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid, 

Bode  winter-night  flit  &st  away : 

And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 

llius,  from  theu:  childhood,  blending  still 

That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 

Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill, 

Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife. 

An  union  of  the  soul  they  prove, 

On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  his  life. 

But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 

And  well  did  Rokeby's  generous  Knight 

But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 

Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 

Soon  dared  to  give  that  umon  name ; 

Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 

And  when  so  often,  side  by  side. 

Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost : 

From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed, 

Seek  the  North-Riding  broad  and  wide. 

She  sometimes  blamed  the  good  old  Knight^ 

Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride ; 

As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  eighty 

From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberland, 

Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare, 

Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand; 

That  young  O'Ncale  should  wed  his  heur. 

And  then,  of  humor  kind  and  free. 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 

XIV. 

With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy, 

The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 

There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 

And  bap^age  from  the  lovers'  eyes;* 

Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 

Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son. 

Had  Rokeby's  favor  wellnigh  won. 

XVL 

Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer, 

Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son ; 

With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear ; 

And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done. 

t  Mf*.—**  And  she  on  whom  these  treacares  showw." 

Great  Nia!  of  the  Pledges  Nine, 

■  MS.—*'  Grim  langiier." 

Shane-Dymas  wild,  and  Connan->far, 

t  MS.—"  Then  bles'd  himself  that  man  can  find 

Who  vow'd  his  race  to  wounds  and  war, 

A  pastime  of  anch  cruel  kind." 

And  euned  all,  of  his  lineage  bom. 

•  M^.—**  From  their  hearts  and  eyes.*' 

Who  sheathed  the  sword  to  reap  the  con 

*  MS. — **  And  Redmond,  too,  apart  must  me, 

Or  left  the  green- wood  and  the  wold, 

The  loTO  he  never  can  subdue ; 

To  shroud  himself  in  house  or  hold." 

Then  oame  the  war,  and  Rokeby  said, 

No  rebd's  son  should  wed  his  maid." 

T  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  tJ.              >  Ibid.  Koto  9  ▼ 

•  MB  •  -<  Thoocfat  on  the  \  ^^^^     i  of  his  line, 
^*                (  fonnden  ^ 

•  Ibid.  Note  3  W. 
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And  to  the  galea  of  war  he  gaye 

On  the  dark  vuiooa  of  their  ioal. 

The  banner  of  hU  eirea  to  wave, 

And  bade  their  mournful  musing  flj 

Redmond,  dUtinguish'd  bj  his  care, 

Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  aigh. 

He  chose  that  honored  flag  to  bear,' 

And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree, 

XVIIL 

In  that  old  time,  to  chivalry.* 

**  I  need  not  to  my  friends  ruoall, 

In  five  pitcli'd  fields  he  well  maintain'd 

How  Mortham  shunn'd  my  father^a  haU, 

The  honor'd  place  his  worth  obtain'd, 

A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe, 

And  high  was  Redmond  s  youthful  name 

Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 

Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 

On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  proro 

Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight, 

A  khisman's  confidence  and  love. 

The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  kuight ; 

My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 

Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife. 

The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space ; 

Of  Rokeby's  Lord  he  saved  the  life. 

But  oftener,  fiz'd  beyond  my  power,* 

But  when  he  saw  hin*  prisoner  made, 

I  mark'd  his  deep  despondenoe  lower. 

He  kiss'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blade,* 

One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguesa'd. 

And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 

His  fearful  confidence  oonfess'd ; 

To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away  ; 

And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 

Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 

Examples  of  that  agony, 

In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

Which  for  a  season  can  o'eratrain 

XVII. 

He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 

The  approaching  mental  overthrow, 

Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 

And  while  liis  mind  had  courage  ^t 

A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen 

To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  fit. 

The  darkly  closing  clouds  betweea 

The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes,* 

As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined, 

like  wretdi  beneath  a  murderer's  blown  , 

The  past  and  present  fill'd  liis  mind  :* 

This  malady,  I  well  could  mark, 

^  It  was  not  thus,"  Affection  said. 

Sprung  from  some  direfid  cause  and  dark< 

"  I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid  1 

But  still  he  kept  its  source  oonceal'd, 

Not  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand. 

TUl  arming  for  the  civil  field ; 

I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand, 

Then  in  my  charge  ho  bade  me  hold 

When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew, 

A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  goldt 

Their  blades  three  hundred  warriors  drew, 

With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll. 

And,  while  the  standard  I  unroll'd, 

That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul, 

Clash'd  their  bright  ariiis,  with  clamor  bold* 

In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 

Where  is  that  banner  now  1 — its  pride 

A  mind  by  anguish  forced  astray." — 

Lies  'whelm'd  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide  t 

Where  now  those  warriors  f — in  their  gore. 

XTX. 

'i'hey  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  I 

mobtham's  histo&t. 

And  what  avails  a  useless  brand. 

**  Matilda  1  thou  hast  seen  me  start 

Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand, 

As  if  a  dagger  thrilled  my  heart, 

That  only  would  lus  life  retain, 

Wlien  it  has  hap'd  some  casual  phrase 

To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain  !** 

Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 

Tliua  Redmond  to  himself  apart ; 

Believe,  that  few  can  backward  cast 

Nor  lighter  was  his  rival's  heart ; 

Their  tlioughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past 

For  Wilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul 

But  1 1 — ^my  youth  was  rash  ar*d  vain,' 

Disdain'd  to  profit  by  control. 

And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain, 

By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain, 

And  my  gray  hairs  must  now  descend 

Save  with  such  aid,  his  hopes  were  vain. — 

To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend  I 

But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 

Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 

Appendix.  Note  2  X.               a  Ibid.  Note  9  Y. 

■  MS.—"  But  oflener  'twaa  my  hap  to  ne 

MS.—"  His  \i^or  raved  old  Rokeby'a  life, 

Bach  storms  of  bitter  a^onj, 

But  when  he  saw  him  prinoner  made, 

As  Tor  the  moment  woald  o'entram 

He  kim'd  and  then  fiang  down  his  blade." 

And  wreck  the  balance  of  the  braia.** 

AfUv  this  line  the  MS.  has : — 

"  Hig  ruined  hoprs,  impending  woes — 

e  MS. ••  beneath  his  throes." 

Till  in  hii  eye  the  Uar-drop  rose.** 

»  MS.—*'  My  youth  was  folly's  re\pi," 

uAmro  IT. 
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Hi  J  Vinmum,  whmk  his  guilt  is  known. 
Axftd  must  I  lift  the  bloody  yell 
that  hides  my  dark  and  &tal  tale  I 
I  most — I  will — Pale  phantom,  cease  I 
Leave  me  ene  little  hoar  in  peace  t 
ThoB  hannted,  think'st  thou  I  hare  skill 
TUne  own  commission  to  fulfil  I 
Or,  while  thou  point'st  with  gesture  fierce, 
Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse, 
How  can  I  paint  thee  as  thou  wert^ 
So  fSsir  in  fiicp,  so  wann  in  heart  t 

XX. 

*  Yen,  fha  was  fiur  I — ^Btatilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  oo  thy  brow; 
But  hen  was  like  the  sunny  glow, 
Tliat  laughs  on  earth  and  sJl  below! 
We  wedded  secret — ^there  was  need^ 
Differing  in  country  and  in  creed ; 

And,  when  to  Mortham's  tower  she  came, 
We  mentioBed  not  her  race  and  name. 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar,' 
Should  turn  him  home  from  foreign  war, 
On  whose  kifld  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  Other's  ire  and  pride. 
Few  months  we  Ured  retired,  unknown, 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  akne. 
One  darling  friend — I  spare  his  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the  villiun's  name  1 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget,' 
And  sue  in  rengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me. 
Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency,' 
niat  spared  me  penitential  time. 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  n^  crime.— 

XXL 

^  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent, 
But  on  her  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 
So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee,* 
Hie  wretch  misconstrued  yillany. 
Repulsed  in  his  presumptuous  love, 
A  Vengeful  mare  the  traitor  wove. 
Alone  we  sat — ^the  flask  had  flow'd, 
My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glow'd. 
When  through  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 
With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide, 
Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen. 
At  Joe  unwilling  to  be  seen. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile. 
That  curFd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while  I 
Fiercely  I  questioned  of  the  cause ; 
He  made  a  cold  and  artfiil  pause, 

<  MS.—"  Until  thy  father,  then  afw.*' 
'  MS.—**  I.  a  }KMr  debtor,  ihoald  rorgei.** 

*  MS. — "  For|[^ttiDg  God's  own  clemency," 

I  MS.—'*  So  kindly,  that  from  harmlcM  glee.*' 

'MS.~"  I  caught  a  eioH-bow  that  w«  near, 
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Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood-— 
'There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood  I' 
We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer ; 
My  cross-bow  (evil  chance  t)  was  near : 
That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 
I  caught,  and,  hasting  up  the  path,* 
In  the  yew  grove  my  wife  I  found : 
A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  boimd  I 
I  mark'd  bis  heart — ^the  bow  I  drew— 
I  loosed  ihe  shaft — ^'twas  more  than  true  I 
I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 
Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother's  armsl 
He  came  in  secret  to  inquire 
Her  state,  and  reconcile  her  sire.* 

xxn. 

**  All  fled  my  rage — ^the  villain  first. 
Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursed ; 
He  sought  in  fiir  and  foreign  dime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 
Hie  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none ; 
Some  tale  my  fiiithful  steward  framed-^ 
I  know  not  what— of  shaft  mis-aim'd ; 
And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew, 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
Untouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stood. 
But  Gk)D  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood  1 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  ill-defined, 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn, 
Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn— 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild, 
And  question'd  of  my  infant  child — 
(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 
A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair  ?) — 
With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 
That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way, 
And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 
My  faithless  friend,  and  none  but  he, 
Could  profit  by  this  villany ; 
Him  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head  1 
He  'scaped  me — but  my  bosom's  wound 
Some  faint  relief  from  wandering  found; 
And  over  distant  land  and  sea 
I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

xxm. 

"Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread,* 
With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life 

The  readtest  weapon  of  my  wrath, 
And  hastening  up  the  Greta  path." 

*  Thii  oonplet  is  not  in  the  M!^. 

V  MS  ->'*  'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footstepe  thivir 
Among  a  wild  and  daring  craw  " 
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And  to  the  galea  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  hia  aires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distinguiah'd  by  his  care. 
He  choee  that  honor'd  flag  to  bear,' 
And  named  hia  page,  the  next  degree. 
In  that  old  time,  to  chivalry.* 
In  five  pitcli'd  fields  he  well  maintain'd 
The  honor'd  place  his  worth  obtained, 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight, 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight ; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife, 
Of  Rokeb/s  Lord  he  saved  the  life. 
But  when  he  saw  hin:  prisoner  made. 
He  kifis'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blade,* 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away ; 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  hia  love. 

XVIL 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 

Tia  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  - 

A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen  ^^j. 

The  darkly  closing  clouds  bet^      .^aven. 

As  Redmond  on  the  turf  rec^     ^^^  jyia  given, 

The  past  and  present  fill'd     ^  j;^.^  has  taught 

"  It  was  not  thus,"  Affect     '^'u^ht  '— 

"  I  dream'd  of  my  retu* 

Not  thus,  when  from     •  •)  ^^^^  his  voice— 

I  took  the  banner  a       ^^^  child. 

When  round  me,  ■       •'ji^jft,  he  smiled  I 

Their  bhidea  th»      J^  cfi}lom  look, 

And,  while  tb     .  -^  j^  visage  took, 

Claah'd  their      .'^  ^^  scornful  mood, 

Where  is  f      *  ^^j  jn  the  wood  T— 

Lies  'wh        .  •  ^^^^  ag  he  stood— 

Where      ''^<  ^'\^  my  Maker  given ! 

Tliey        ,  'i.-ce  is  one  path  to  heaven." 
An.'       '^:»^ 

H  XXV. 

^  the  woful  tale  was  heard, 
^***n  ^>methi«g  in  the  tliicket  stirr'd- 
?  gedmond  sprung ;  the  villam  Guy 
Jir  be  it  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh), 
Lf^xf  back — ^he  durst  not  cross  lii^  steel 
^  nioment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
for  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
Jr.  M<)rtham*8  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat ; — ^he  said. 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw ; 
"  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near  I 
Yet  luive  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  rae  thy  carabme — I'll  show 


On  the  daik  viakna  of  t^ 
And  bade  their  mournf/ 
Like  mist  before  tb»   / 


jraorr 


**  I  need  not  ir 

How  Morth' 

A  man  of 

Yet  evf 

Onm' 

Ak'* 

M* 


ram  drew 
•i  through 
view ; 
.ike  this 
:i  tomisa, 
II  there  aate 
1  hate. 
iiuond*s  death  had  <*6eii, 
ui  came  between 
i-ud  Redmond's  breast, 
o  spring  hia  finger  pressed. 
>  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 
J  ct  his  fell  design  forbore : 
.1  ne*er,"  he  mutter  d,  '*  shall  be  said. 
That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid  T 
Then  moved  to  seek  more  open  aim. 
When  to  his  side  Guy  Denidl  came : 
**  Bertram,  forbear  ! — ^we  are  undone 
Forever,  if  thou  fire  the  gua 
By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  deU,  9f  foot  and  horse  I 
We  perish  if  Ihey  hear  a  shot — 
Madman !  we  have  a  safer  plot — 
Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back  * 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track. 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  Woodsword  in  his  hand." 
Bertram  look'd  up ;  he  aaw,  he  knew 
That  Denzil's  fears  had  counselled  true. 
Then  cursed  his  fortune  and  withdrew, 
Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried. 
And  gain'd  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 

xxvn. 

Thdy  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wrath, 

Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death. 

Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 

Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambu^mient 

Heedless  and  unconcem'd  they  sate. 

While  on  the  very  verge  of  &te ; 

Heedless  and  unconcem'd  remained, 

When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  restrain*^ 

As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide. 

Nor  see  the  shelves  o*er  which  they  glide. 

Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 

What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 

He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load, 

By  Fortune  on  a  wretch  bestowed, 

In  bitter  mockery  of  hate, 

His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate  ; 

But  yet  he  pray'd  Matilda's  care 

Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir— 

His  Edith's  son — for  still  he  raved 

As  confident  his  life  was  saved ; 
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^^d. 

And  for  snch  noble  use  deugn'd. 

■^  beard; 

**  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice," 

>.r  been, 

Wilfrid  inquired  with  hasty  voice, 

«?een; 

**  Since  there  ^e  victor's  laws  ordain 

Her  father  must  a  space  remain  ?" 

A  fluttered  hope  his  accents  shook. 

A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  Iiis  look. 

\ 
^ 

Matilda  hasten'd  to  reply, 

X 

^   For  anger  flashed  in  Redmond's  eye ; — 

>de 


'■»  • 


^lUnd'a  rights 
.  c  bid  me  draw 
and  for  law ; — 
iiiug  arms  aside, 
son  through  Kurope  wide^ 
.u,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
..dy  casts  a  grasping  eye, 
,s  iih  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears, 
I,et  her  retain  her  trust  three  years ; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Perish'd  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
Tlien  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand. 
And  flow  in  bounty  o'er  the  land  ; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot. 
Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruin'd  cot ; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afar. 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." 

XXIX. 

The  generous  youths,  who  well  had  known 

Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone, 

To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved. 

Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved  ;* 

But  Wilfrid  chief,  who  saw  revealed 

Why  Mortliam  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd,' 

In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

The  schemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew. 

Thon^tful  he  heard  Matilda  tell, 

Tliat  she  would  share  her  father's  cell. 

His  partner  of  captivity. 

Where'er  his  prison-house  should  be ; 

Tct  grieved  to  think  tliat  Rokeby-haU, 

Dismantled  and  forsook  by  all, 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealtli. 

Had  now  no  safeguard  for  the  wealth 

Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind. 


L 


I. — '*  Hope,  incoiMlsteni,  vaf ne,  and  v«in, 

Seem'd  on  th«  theme  to  warp  his  brain." 
I  ]fi3.— "  To  thai  high  mind  tlias  warp'd  and  awerved. 


**  Duty,'*  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 
**  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place ; 
Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 
Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind, 
Than  that  his  wild-wood  haunts  which  sees 
And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 
Recalling  thus,  with  every  glance. 
What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance ; 
But  where  ^hose  woes  are  highest,  there 
Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter's  care  " 

XXX 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave, 

And  stood  abash'd — then  answer'd  grave .« 

*'  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid, 

Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  sdiemes  to  aid. 

I  have  beneath  mine  own  command, 

So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band. 

And  well  could  send  some  horseman  wight 

To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night, 

And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 

In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seem." — 

"  Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she  said  *. 

**  0,  be  it  not  one  day  delay'd ! 

And,  more,  thy  sister-friend  to  aid. 

Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold, 

In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold, 

Safest  with  thee." — While  thus  she  spoke, 

Arm'd  doldiers  on  their  converse  broke. 

The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid. 

The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 

Their  cliief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low, 

Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe.  [said 

"  What  mean'st  thou,  friend,**  young  Wycklilftk 

"  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade  ?" 

^  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you ;  ^ 

For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew, 

To  ezerdse  our  nuirtial  game 

Upon  the  moor  of  IBarninghame,' 

A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid. 

Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray*d. 

He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 

A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 

He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid ; 

I  doubted  not,  and  I  obeyed." 


The  pity  gave  hii  woee  descrTad." 
*  MS. — "  In  martial  exercise  to  move 
Upon  tlie  open  moor  above  ** 
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I  ventured  iu  such  desperate  strife, 

That  even  my  fierce  asauciates  saw 

My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 

Much  tiien  I  leom'd,  and  much  can  show, 

Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe, 

Tet  ne'er  iiave,  in  my  wanderings,  known 

li  wretch,  whose  sorrows  matched  my  own  !-^ 

It  chanC'Cd,  that  after  battle  fray, 

Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay ; 

The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 

Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 

While,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown'd. 

My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around. 

There  came  a  voice — ^its  silver  tone 

Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 

*  Ah,  wretch  T  it  said, '  what  makest  thou  here. 
While  imavenged  my  bloody  bier, 

Wliile  unprotected  lives  nune  heir, 
Without  a  father's  name  and  care  f 

XXIV. 

"  I  heard— obey'd — and  homeward  drew ; 

The  fiercest  of  our  desi)erate  crew 

I  brought  at  time  of  need  to  aid 

My  purposed  vengeance,  long  delay'd. 

But,  humble  be  my  Uianks  to  Heaven, 

Tliat  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given, 

And  by  our  Lord's  dear  prayer  has  taught 

Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought ' — 

Let  me  in  misery  rejoice — 

IVe  seen  his  face — I've  heard  his  voice — 

I  daim'd  of  liim  my  only  child. 

As  he  disown'd  tlie  theft,  he  smiled  I 

That  very  calm  and  callous  look, 

That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took. 

As  when  he  said,  iu  scornful  mood, 

*  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood !' — 
I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood — 
All  pi  aise  be  to  my  Maker  given  I 
Long  suffrance  is  one  path  to  heaven." 

XXV. 

Thus  far  tlie  woful  tale  was  heard. 
When  somcthuig  in  the  tliicket  stirr'd. 
\J\  Redmond  sprung ;  the  villain  Guy 
(For  he  it  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh), 
Drew  back — he  durst  not  cross  liis  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat ; — ^he  said, 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw ; 
•*  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  aiid  aid  so  near  I 
Yet  liave  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine — I'll  show 


An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know. 
How  thou  mayst  safely  quell  a  foe." 

XXVL 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 
The  spreading  birch  and  hazeb  throu^. 
Till  he  bad  Redmond  full  in  view ; 
The  gun  he  level'd — Mark  Uke  this 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss, 
When  fair  opposed  to  aim  there  sate 
An  object  of  his  mortal  hate. 
That  day  young  Redmond's  death  had  <>< 
But  twice  Matilda  came  between 
The  carabine  and  Redmonds  breast, 
Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press'd. 
A  deadly  oath  the  rufilan  swore,' 
But  yet  his  fell  design  forbore : 
*"  It  ne'er,"  he  mutter'd,  "  shaU  be  said. 
That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid  P* 
Then  moved  to  seek  mcHre  open  aim. 
When  to  his  side  Guy  Denzil  came : 
"  Bertram,  forbear ! — ^we  are  undone 
Forever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 
By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  gi  foot  and  horve  1 
We  perish  if  Ihey  hear  a  shot — 
Madman !  we  have  a  safer  plot — 
Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back ' 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track. 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand." 
Bertram  look'd  up ;  he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Denzil's  fears  had  counselled  true, 
Then  cursed  his  fortime  and  withdrew. 
Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried. 
And  gain'd  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 

xxvn. 

Thdy  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wrath, 

Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death. 

Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 

Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambue^ent. 

Heedless  and  unconcem'd  they  sate. 

While  on  the  very  verge  of  fate ; 

Heedless  and  unconcem'd  remain'd. 

When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  restnun*4 

As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide, 

Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  glide. 

Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 

What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 

He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load. 

By  Fortune  on  a  wretch  bestowed. 

In  bitter  mockery  of  hate. 

His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate ; 

But  yet  he  pray'd  MatUda's  care 

Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir— 

His  Edith's  son — for  still  he  raved 

Ab  confident  his  life  was  saved ; 
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Id  frequent  yiaioii,  he  averred. 

He  Haw  hU  &ce,  hia  voice  he  heard ; 

Then  argued  cahn — ^had  murder  been, 

The  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen; 

Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 

On  Windermere  a  stranger  bark, 

Who^  crew,  with  zealous  care,  jet  mild, 

Guarded  a  female  and  a  chUd. 

While  these  £unt  proofs  he  told  and  pressed, 

Hope  seem'd  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 

Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain. 

It  warp'd  his  judgment,  and  his  brain.' 

XXVIIL 
Those  solemn  words  his  story  close : — 
**  Heaven  witness  for  me,  tliat  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight, 
Moved  by  no  cause  but  EnglandV  right* 
My  country*8  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
My  sword  for  gospel  and  for  law : — 
These  righted,  I  fling  arms  aside, 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wide^ 
My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye. 
With  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears, 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years ; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claun, 
Ptfrish'd  is  Murtham's  race  and  name. 
Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand. 
And  flow  in  bounty  o'er  the  land ; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot. 
Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruiu'd  cot ; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afar. 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." 

XXIX, 

The  generous  youths,  who  well  had  known 

Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone, 

To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved, 

Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved  ;* 

But  Wilfrid  chie^  who  saw  revealed 

Why  Mortluuu  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd,* 

In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

The  schemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew. 

Thoughtful  he  heard  Matilda  tell. 

That  she  would  share  her  lather's  cell. 

His  partner  of  captivity, 

Where'er  his  prison-house  should  be ; 

Tet  grieved  to  think  tliat  Rokeby-hall, 

Dismantled  and  forsook  by  all, 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth, 

Had  now  no  safeguard  for  the  wealth 

Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind. 


>  118. — "  Hope,  inconfistent,  Tagne,  and  vain, 

Seem'd  on  th*  theme  to  warp  his  brain." 
■  MS.—'*  To  thai  bi^h  miod  thns  warp'd  and  swerved, 


And  for  such  noble  use  designed. 
"  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice," 
Wilfrid  inquired  with  hasty  voice, 
"Since  there  ^e  victor's  laws  ordain 
Her  father  must  a  space  remain !" 
A  flutter'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 
A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 
Matilda  hasten'd  to  reply, 
P   For  anger  flash'd  in  Redmond's  eye  ;— 
**  Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 
**  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  dioice  of  place ; 
Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 
Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind, 
Than  that  his  wild-wood  hauuts  which  sees 
And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 
Becalling  thus,  with  every  glance. 
What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance ; 
But  where  |Jiose  woes  are  highest,  there 
Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter's  care  " 

XXX 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave, 

And  stood  abash'd — then  answer'd  grave .« 

**  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid. 

Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 

I  have  beneath  mine  own  command, 

So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band, 

And  well  could  send  some  horseman  wight 

To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night, 

And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 

In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seeuL" — 

"Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she  said: 

"  O,  be  it  not  one  day  delay'd  1 

And,  more,  thy  sister-friend  to  aid. 

Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold, 

In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold, 

Safest  with  thee." — While  thus  she  spoke, 

Arm'd  fioldiers  on  their  converse  broke, 

The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid. 

The  rufiians  left  their  ambuscade. 

Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low. 

Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe.  [said 

**  What  mean'st  thou,  firiend,**  young  WyckUffi* 

"  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade  f" 

"  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you ;  ^ 

For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew, 

To  exercise  our  martial  game 

Upon  the  moor  of  IBarninghame,* 

A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid. 

Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray'd. 

He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 

A  &lcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 

He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid ; 

I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd." 


The  pity  gave  hb  woe«  deserved." 
I  MS. — "  In  martial  exercise  to  move 
Upon  the  open  moor  above  " 
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Wilfrid  changed  color,  and,  amazed, 
Tum'd  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed ; 
While  Redmond  eveiy  thicket  round 
Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound, 
And  Denzil's  carabine  he  foimd ; 
Sure  evidence,  bj  which  thej  knew 
'Hie  warning  was  as  kind  as  true.' 
Wisest  it  seem'd,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  delL    It  was  agreed, 
That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fair, 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repfur  f 
At  nightfall  Wilfrid  should  attend. 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend. 
To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers. 
Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests, 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  part, 
Each  with  a  grieved  and  anxious  heart. 


Robbg. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


Trx  sultry  summer  day  is  done, 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun, 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Barnard's  towers  are  purple  still. 
To  those  that  gaze  frx)m  Toller-hill ; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows ; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day. 
In  crimson  and  in  gold  array'd. 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade. 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had  given. 
Thus  aged  men,  full  loth  and  slow, 
*  The  vanities  of  life  forego, 
And  count  their  youthful  follies  o'er. 
Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  more.* 

I  MS— >*'  And  the  J  the  gun  of  Densil  find ; 
A  witnen  rate  to  every  mind 
The  warning  was  aa  tme  as  kind." 

ff  MS.  "  It  waa  agreed, 

That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fair, 
Should  ftraight  to  Rokaby^hall  repair, 
And,  foes  so  near  them,  known  so  late, 
A  guard  should  tend  her  to  the  gate." 

t  "  The  fii\h  canto  opens  with  an  evening-scene,  of  its  ac- 
customed beanty  when  delineated  by  Mr.  Scott.  The  moon- 
Ihin  fading  in  the  twilight,  is  nobly  imagined." — JfonMf 


IL 
The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  &dea 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades. 
Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profound. 
Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  wound 
The  stately  oaks,  wliose  sombre  frown 
Of  noontide  make  a  twi%ht  brown. 
Impervious  now  to  fiEiinter  light. 
Of  twilight  make  an  early  night* 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows. 
And  with  congenial  mturmurs  seem 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream ; 
For  louder  damor'd  Greta's  tide. 
And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied, 
And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind. 
Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resign'd.* 
Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  soul 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control. 
With  lighter  footstep  press'd  the  ground. 
And  often  paused  to  look  around ; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love, 
Could  not  but  linger  m  the  grove. 
To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear. 
Of  awful  pleastire  check'd  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we. 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 

IJL 

Now,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past, 
The  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last, 
Where,  silver'd  by  the  moonlight  ray, 
The  ancient  HaU  before  him  lay.' 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled, 
That  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head : 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  gray, 
Seem'd  half  abandon'd  to  decay  ;^ 
On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stem  Time  the  foeman's  work  had  done. 
Where  bonncrs  the  invader  braved. 
The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  waved; 
In  th^rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore, 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze. 
On  the  paved  fkx)r  the  spindle  plays ;' 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie, 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry,' 


«MB.- 


-"  a  darksome  night. 


»t 


•  MB.—'*  By  fits  awaked  the  evening  wind 

By  fits  in  siglis  its  breath  resign'd." 

•  MS.—"  Old  Rokeby's  towen  befbn  him  lay." 

V  See  Appendix,  Note  9  Z. 

B  MS. — "  The  weary  night  the  warden  wore, 
Now  by  the  fagot's  gladsome  light 
The  maidens  plied  the  spindle's  sleighL  ' 

•  MB.—"  The  beamit  had  long  foigot  to  bear 

The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air; 
The  hnge  portcullis  gone,"  && 
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Tho  grim  portculliB  gone — and  all 

And  therefore  he  had  left  command 

The  fortreaa  tum'd  to  peaceful  UalL 

With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band. 

That  they  should  be  at  Rokeby  met, 

IV. 

What  time  the  midnight-watch  was  set 

Bat  yet  precaationa,  lately  ta'cn,' 

Now  Redmond  came,  whose  anxiou*  care 

Biiow'd  danger^B  day  revived  again ; 

Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 

The  court-yard  wall  showed  marks  of  care^ 

All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 

The  £Edl'n  defences  to  repair, 

The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 

Lending  such  strength  as  might  withstand 

With  Wilfritl's  care  and  kmdness  pleased. 

Hie  insult  of  marauding  band. 

His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized. 

Hie  beams  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 

And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 

The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air, 

The  gentle  vouth  return'd  again. 

And  not,  till  questioned  o'er  and  o*er, 

Seem'd  as  between  them  this  was  said. 

For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door, 

"  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead ; 

And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 

And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 

Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar; 

Shan  best  assist  this  helpless  fair.** 

Tlien,  as  he  crossed  the  vaulted  porch. 

TTie  old  gray  porter  raised  his  torch. 

VI 

And  view'd  him  o'er,  fn>m  foot  to  head, 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind. 

Ere  to  tlie  hall  his  steps  he  led. 

It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, — 

That  huge  old  hall,  of  knightly  state, 

A  generous  thought,  at  once  impress'd 

Diiimantled  seemM  and  desolate. 

On  either  rival's  generous  breast. 

The  moon  through  transom-shafts  of  stone. 

Matilda  well  the  secret  took, 

W  liich  crossed  the  latticed  oriels,  shone, 

From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look ; 

And  by  the  mournful  light  she  gave. 

And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 

The  Gotliic  vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 

Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 

Pennon  and  bnnner  waved  no  more 

Felt,  iven  in  her  dejected  state, 

O'er  beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar, 

A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 

Xor  glunmering  arms  were  marshalled  seen. 

They  closed  beside  the  cliimney's  blaze. 

To  glance  those  silvan  spoils  between. 

And  talk'd,  and  hoped  for  happier  days. 

Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  away, 

And  lent  their  spirits'  rismg  glow 

A.ccomplish'd  Rokeby's  brave  array, 

A  while  to  gild  impending  woe  ;— 

But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day  1 

High  privilege  of  youthful  time. 

Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  &11 

Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime ! 

Where  armor  yet  adorns  the  wall, 

The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright, 

Onmbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight. 

And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight. 

And  useless  in  the  modem  fight  1 

Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 

Like  veteran  relic  of  the  wars. 

Play'd  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow, 

Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 

Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high, 

And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 

V. 

Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate. 

Katilda  socm  to  greet  him  came. 

Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate ; 

And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame ; 
Said,  all  for  parting  wal^jrepared. 

The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between, 

With  open  brow  and  equal  mien; — 

And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard. 

It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 

But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold* 

Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride 

His  father's  avarice  of  gold. 

He  hinted,  that  lest  jealous  eye 

VIL 

Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry, 

While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 

He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 

A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate. 

To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late ; 

And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd. 

MS.—**  But  yet  ptecaatioa  ■bow'd,  and 

For  Wilfrid  oped  the }  f  f  *^  {  door. 

*^          jealons  1 

That  dread  of  eril  timet  was  here ; 

And,  on  his  entry,  bolt  and  liar 

There  were  late  marlu  of  jealooi   l 
For  there  were  recent  mark,  of     T"** 

Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar." 

*  MS.—"  Confused  he  stood,  as  loth  to  mj 

The  tall'n  defences  to  repair ; 

What  might  hi<i  sire's  base  mood  display 

Aod  not,  till  qnettion'd  o'er  and  o*er. 

Thea  hinted,  lest  eooM  oariont  •?•  '* 
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The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell, 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well. 

**  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 
Summer  dew  is  falling  fast ; 
r  have  wander'd  all  the  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  t 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in !" 

But  the  stem  porter  answer  gave, 

With  '*  Get  thee  hence,  thou  strolling  knave  I 

The  king  wants  soldiers ;  war,  I  trow, 

Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thoo.'* 

At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 

Answer'd  the  ready  Minstrel's  strain. 

dong  Tesumen. 

"  Bid  not  me,  in  battle-field. 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield  I 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart,' 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
Fom  the  peaceful  minstrel-atring."— 

The  porter,  all  immoved,  replied, — 
**  Depart  in  peace,  with  Heaven  to  guide ; 
If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell, 
Tru$t  me,  thou  shalt  not  part  so  welL" 

VIII. 

With  somewhat  of  appealing  hwk, 

Tlie  harper's  part  young  Wilfrid  t<K)k : 

**  Tliese  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill, 

They  show  no  vulgar  minstrels  ^kill ; 

Hard  were  his  task  to  seek  a  home 

More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come ; 

And  for  his  faith  I  dare  engage— 

Your  Harpool's  blood  is  sour'd  by  age ; 

His  gate,  once  readily  display M, 

To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid. 

Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old. 

Did  but  reluctantly  uufold." — 

*'  0  blame  not,  as  poor  HarpooFs  crime, 

An  evil  of  tliis  evil  time. 

Ho  deems  dependent  on  his  care 

Tlie  safety  of  his  patron's  heir, 

Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 

To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour,' 

Urging  his  duty  to  excess 

Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithfulness. 

For  tliis  poor  harper,  I  would  fain 

He  may  relax : — Hark  to  his  strain  I" — 

I  MS. — "  O,  bid  not  me  bear  siirord  and  shield, 
Orttrnggle  to  the  bloody  field, 
Tof  fantler  art  this  hand  was  made." 


IX 
&on^  xtsnmtti. 
*  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight, 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright, 
Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir, 
Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  1 

"  Rokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name  f 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me ; 
If  you  honor  rtokeby's  kin. 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in ! 

"  Rokeby*s  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bard ; 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well. 
Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  felL 
If  you  love  that  noble  kin, 
Take  the  weary  harper  in  I" — 

*  Hark !  Harpool  parleys — ^there  is  hope," 
Said  Redmond,  "  that  the  gate  will  ope.**— 
— "  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow, 
Naught  know'st  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow,"* 
Quoth  Harpool,  **  nor  how  Greta-side 

She  roam'd,  and  Rokeby  forest  wide ; 
Nor  how  R-alph  Rokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Richmond's  friars  to  make  a  feast 
Of  Gill)ert  GrifHiiaon  the  tale 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  could  strike  with  sword  amain. 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Ralph ;   . 
There  were  a  jest  to  make  us  laugh  I 
If  thou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 
Thou'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed." 

X. 

Matilda  smiled ;  "  Cold  hope,"  said  she, 
"  From  Harpool's  love  of  minstrelsy  I 
But,  for  tliis  liarpciMuay  we  dare, 
Redmond,  to  mend  ms  couch  and  fare?"— 
**  0,  ask  me  not ! — At  minstrel-string 
My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring ; 
Nor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain. 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again. 
When  placed  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee, 
(The  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he,' 
A  blind  and  bearded  man,  whose  eld 
Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 
Fve  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne. 
With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stem, 

*  MS.—"  To  vagrants  at  onr  parting  hoar.*' 
■  Pee  Appendix,  Note  3  A. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  B.  »  lUd.  Mota  S  C 


Eocbanted  bj  the  master's  lay, 
Linger  around  the  livelong  day, 
Shift  fnun  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee, 
To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstasy,* 
ind  feci  eadi  varied  change  of  soul 
Obedient  tx)  the  bard's  control. — 
A-h,  Clandeboy  1  thy  friendly  floor 
Slieve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  more  *,■ 
Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blaze, 
Tell  maiden's  love,  or  hero's  praise  ! 
The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  hearth. 
Centre  of  hospitable  mirth ; 
All  undistinguished  in  the  glade, 
My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid. 
Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far, 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war, 
And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandehoy  1" 
He  spoke,  and  proudly  tum'd  aside. 
The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XL 

Matilda's  dark  and  soften'd  eve 
"Was  elist«ning  ere  O'Neale's  was  dry. 
Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 
It  is  the  will  of  heaven,"  she  said. 
"And  think'st  thou,  Redmond,  I  can  part 
From  this  loved  home  with  lightsome  heart, 
Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 
Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear  t 
Fur  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 
Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 

I     That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace. 
Fall  sorin  may  be  a  stranger's  place ;' 
This  luill,  in  which  a  diild  I  play'd. 
Like  tliine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid, 
Hie  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid ; 
Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 
It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokoby's  line. 
Yet  is  this  consolation  given. 
My  Redmond, — ^*tis  the  will  of  heaven." 
Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase. 
Were  kindly  as  in  early  days ; 
For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power. 
In  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour. 
Toung  Redmond  dared  not  tvust  his  voioe ; 

1  MS. <•  to  sympathj."      «  See  Appendix,  NoCe  3  D. 

*MS.— "  That  hearth,  mj  father's  honor'd  place, 

Foil  soon  mar  *ee  a  itran^er's  face." 
« M3. ••  Tanbt'i  power.'* 

*  US  ~«  Find  for  the  needj  room  and  fiie, 

And  this  poor  wanderer,  by  the  blaxe." 

*  MS. "  what  think'rt  thoa 

Of  yonder  harp  1 — Nay,  clear  thy  brow." 

*  Mirwood-cbaee  b  the  old  parlc  extending  along  the  Dnr- 
iam  tide  of  the  Tees,  attached  to  Barnard  Caetle.  Toller  Hill 
ti  ui  eminence  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river,  commanding 
iPiperb  riew  of  the  mins. 

•MP.— "  Where  rose  and  lily  T  will  twine 
la  faerdoD  of  a  song  of  thine.' ' 


But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 
To  share  that  melancholv  hour, 
Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power,* 
In  full  possession  to  enjoy 
Slieve-Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

XIL 
The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek ; 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak. —  ' 
"  Happy  in  friendsliip's  ready  aid. 
Let  all  my  murmurs  here  be  staid  I 
And  Rokcby's  Maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart. 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame. 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire. 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire, 
While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze,* 
Recounts  the  tale  of  other  davs. 
Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed. 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need.-*- 
Meantime,  Irind  Wycliffo,  wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  ? — Nay,  no  reply — * 
And  look  not  sad ! — I  guess  thy  thonght, 
Thy  verso  with  laurels  would  be  bought ; 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades. 
Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades ; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow. 
Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will. 
On  Marwood-chaHc  and  Toller  Hill ;' 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay."* 
Tlie  mournful  youth,  a  space  a<)ide. 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied  ; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung, 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

XHL 

0,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  1 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light, 
The  varnisli'd  holly's  all  too  bright, 

*  "  Mr.  Scott  has  imparted  a  delicacy  (we  mean  in  the  co> 
loring,  for  the  design  we  cannot  approve),  a  sweetness  and  a 
melancholy  nmile  to  this  pnrting  picture,  that  really  enrhant 
OS.  Poor  Wilfrid  is  sadly  discomfited  by  the  last  instance  of 
enconragement  to  Redmond  ;  and  Matilda  endeavon  to  cheer 
him  by  reqaestin^,  in  the  prettiest,  and  yet  in  the  most  tonch- 
ing  manner,  •  Kind  VVycliflfe.'  to  try  his  mlnstrelny.  We  will 
here  jnst  auk  Mr.  Scott,  whether  this  wonid  not  be  actual  in- 
femal  and  intolerable  tortnre  to  a  man  who  had  any  sonl  1 
Why,  then,  make  his  heroine  even  the  unwilling  cause  of  such 
misery  t  Matilda  had  talked  of  twining  a  wreath  for  her  poet 
of  holly  green  and  Hly  gay,  and  hesin*^,  broken-hearted,  'The 
Cypress  Wreath.'  We  have,  however,  inserted  this  as  one  o« 
the  best  of  Mr.  Scott's  aong^.'*—Montkiif  Revitw 
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The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 

Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw, 

May  shade  a  brow  leas  sad  than  mme ; 

But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 

But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me. 

The  land  together  would  we  ride. 

Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  1 

On  prancing  steeds,  Uke  harpers  old, 

Bound  for  the  halls  of  barons  bold,' 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 

Each  lover  of  the  Ivre  we'd  seek, 

With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine ; 

From  Michael's  Mount  to  Skiddaw's  Pea)^ 

The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 

Survey  wide  Albin's  mountain  strand, 

To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due ; 

And  roam  green  Erin's  lovely  land, 

The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live. 

While  thou  tlie  gentler  souls  should  move^ 

But  that  Matilda  will  not  give ; 

With  lay  of  pity  and  of  love. 

Tlien,  TAdy,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 

And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  strain. 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Would  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slain. 

Old  EngUnd's  bards  were  vanqmsli'd  then, 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 

And  Scotland's  vaimted  Uawthomdeo,' 

Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear ; 

And,  silenced  on  lemian  shore. 

Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 

M*Curtin's  harp  should  charm  no  more  !"* 

With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew ; 

In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 

On  favor'd  Erin*s  crest  be  seen 

From  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile. 

The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green — 

But,  Latly,  twme  no  wreath  for  me, 

XV. 

Or  twine  it  of  tlie  cypress-tree. 

"But;"  said  Matilda,  "ere  thy  name. 

Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  fame, 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 

Say,  wilt  thou  kindlv  deign  to  call 

The  ivy  meet  for  minstrers  hair ; 

Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  ludl  ? 

And,  while  liis  crown  of  laurel-leavos 

Bid  all  the  hous^chold,  too,  atteud. 

Witli  bloody  Imnd  the  victor  weaves, 

Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  ft-iend ; 

Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 

I  know  their  faithful  hearts  will  grieve, 

But  when  you  hear  tlie  passing-bell. 

When  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  leave; 

Tlien,  TAdy,  twine  a  wreath  for  me, 

So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 

And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

To  mitigate  their  partuig  woe." 

The  harper  came ; — in  youth's  first  prime 

Yes !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough; 

Himself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 

But,  0  Matilda,  twine  not  now ! 

His  garb  was  fa.>«hiou'd,  to  express 

Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past, 

The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress,* 

And  I  have  look'd  and  loved  my  last  1 

A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green, 

When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 

With  gorget  closed  of  silver  sheen: 

With  panziea,  rosemary,  and  rue,— 

Bia  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  alnng, 

Tiien,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 

And  by  his  side  an  aniace  hung. 

And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

It  seem'd  some  masquer's  quaint  array. 

For  revel  or  for  holiday. 

xrv. 

O'Neale  observed  the  starting  tear, 

XVI 

And  .opoke  with  kind  and  blithesome  cheer— 

He  made  obeisance  with  a  free 

«  No,  noble  Wilfrid !  ere  the  day 

Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 

When  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay, 

EacJi  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please. 

Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 

Seem'd  to  affect  a  playful  ease ; 

By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind. 

I  would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 

That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 

Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive's  state, 

Yet  harsh  it  seem'd  to  deem  amies 

Whose  hands  are  bound  by  honor's  law, 

Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 

1  MB.—"  I  would  not  wish  thee }  ||'  |  degrae 

Boand  for             haOe  of  baram  bold.* ' 

That  wnght  the 

Bo  lost  to  hope  w  falla  to  me ; 

•                                                    • 

««        (  Wert  thon  Atich.  )  •        •         »      •• 

•  Drammond  or  Hawthoniden  was  in  the  senith  of  h»  itfia 

Bnt     Zv                   i  «n  miiMtiel  pride, 
*  if  ihou  wert,       S                    *^ 

taUon  as  a  poet  daring  the  Civil  Wan.    Ho  died  in  1MB. 

The  land  weM  travene  ride  by  ride. 

BBeeAppendii.NotoSB. 

On  ptmncing  iteeda,  like  miiutrels  old. 

«IUd.Note3F. 

OAKTO  V. 


ROKEBY. 
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His  wad  the  subtle  look  and  sly, 
That,  spying  all,  seems  naught  to  spy ; 
Round  all  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
Unmark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole. 
Yet  sunk  oeneath  Matilda's  look, 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook.' 
To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old. 
Subtle  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Haa  seem  a  ihis  self-invited  guest ; 
But  young  our  lovers, — and  the  rest, 
Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  Jear 
At  parting  of  their  Mistress  dear, 
Tear-blinded  to  the  Castle-ludl,* 
Game  as  to  bear  her  funeral  pall. 

XVIL 

All  that  expression  base  was  gone. 

When  waked  the  guest  his  minstrel  tore ; 

It  fled  at  inspiration's  call. 

As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  SauL' 

More  noble  glance  he  cast  around. 

More  frefi-drawn  breath  inspired  the  sound, 

His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high. 

In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy  I 

Alas  I  too  soon  that  pride  was  o*er, 

Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar  I 

His  Mini  resumed,  with  habit's  chain, 

Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain, 

And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom, 

To  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn. 

Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby's  Maid, 

With  condescending  kindness,  pray'd 

Here  to  renew  the  strains  slie  loved, 

At  distance  heard  and  well  approved. 

xvm. 

THB    HABP. 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  cluldhood  scom'd  each  childish  toy, 

Retired  from  all,  reserved  and  ooy, 

To  musing  prone^ 
I  woo*d  my  solitary  joy, 

My  Harp  sJone. 

Hy  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood. 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood. 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood. 
To  fiune  unknown ; — 


-'*  Nor  cooM  kam  Rodnond't  Mpeet  Imok.*' 
■  taa.—'*  Cka*  bUadfoia  to  Um  CMUe-baH, 

Aa  if  lo  bear  h«r  fviicra.1  pall." 
•  *'  Bot  the  Spirit  of  tb«  Lord  depaitad  from  Ssnl,  and  an 
fvfl  apirit  Aom  the  Loid  troabled  htm. 

**  And  8«sl  aid  onto  hu  Mnraat*,  Provide  me  now  a  man 
fiwt  eaa  play  well,  and  briiif  him  u>  me.    And  it  oameto  pam, 
the  ivU  epirit  from  God  wae  npoa  Baal,  that  Dand  took  J 


What  should  my  soaring  views  make  good  t 
My  Harp  alone  I 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire. 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire  :* 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre. 

And  praised  the  tone ; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  t 

My  Harp  alone  I 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  bursty 
And  manhood's  pride  the  visiou  curst, 
And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own ; 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  luU'd  me  firsts 

My  Harp  alone  1  ' 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe ; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe : — * 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  Vaste,  my  cot  laid  low  > 

My  Harp  alone  1 

Ambition's  dreams  Tve  seen  depart. 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart. 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart. 

When  liope  was  flown ; 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart,    • 

My  Harp  alone  I 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 
My  faithful  Harp.  I'll  bear  thee  still ; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  wellnigh  gone, 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  Harp  alone  I 

XIX. 

"  A  pleaung  lay  I"  Matilda  said ; 

But  Harpool  shook  his  old  gray  head. 

And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch. 

To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 

Edmund  observed ;  with  sudden  change, 

Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range, 

Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 

Of  m^tary  melody ; 

Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound. 

And  look'd  with  well-fcign'd  fear  around ;— * 

"  None  to  this  noble  house  belong," 

an  harp,  and  played  with  hia  hand :  So  Saol  was  rafrmhai 
and  waa  well,  and  the  evil  ipirit  departed  from  him.*' — 1  Bam 
UIL,  chap.  zvi.  14, 17,  S3. 

*  MS. — "  Love  came,  with  all  hia  ardent  fire, 

Hifl  fmnttc  dream,  hia  wild  dmra  " 

*  MS. — **  And  doom'd  at  onoe  to  ander]go, 

Each  varied  ovtraye  of  the  foe.'* 

*  MS. — "  And  looking  timidlj  aroand  ** 
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He  iaid,  <*  tliat  voald  a  Minstrel  wrong, 

Whose  fate  has  been,  through  good  and  ill, 

To  love  his  Royal  Master  still ; 

And  with  jour  honor'd  leave,  would  £un 

Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain." 

Tlien,  OS  assured  by  sign  and  look, 

llie  warlike  tone  again  he  took ; 

And  Hirpool  stopped,  and  tum'd  to  hear 

A  ditt}  of  the  Cavalier. 

XX. 

TBB  OATAUKR. 

Wliile  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and  gray 
My  true  love  has  mounted  his  steed  and  away 
Over  hiU,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o'er  down ; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for 
the  Crown! 

He  has  doff*d  the  silk  doublet  the  breast-plate  to 
bear,  [hair, 

He  has  placed  his  steel-cap  o'er  his  long  flowing 

From  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broadsword  hangs 
down, —  [the  Crown  I 

Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for 

For  the  rights  of  lair  England  that  broadsword  he 

draws, 
Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his  Cause ; 
Hiswatchword  is  honor,  his  pay  is  renown, — 
God  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes  for  the 

Crown  I 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  their  Waller,  and 

all 
The  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London's  proud 

town,  [Crown  1* 

That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  the 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes  *, 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormond,  and  Scotland's  Mon- 
trose !  [and  Brown, 
Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey, 
With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the 
Crown! 

Kow  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier  I 

Bo  his  banner  uno(mquer'd,  resistless  his  spear,     • 


1M8.- 


-'*  of  proud  London  town. 


That  the  North  has  bmve  nobla  to  fif  ht  Tor  the 
Crown." 

•  In  the  MS.  the  last  qaatrain  of  thii  tong  is, 

"  If  they  boast  that  fair  Reading  by  treachery  fell, 
Of  9trattoii  and  Lanadoune  the  Coniish  can  tell, 
And*  the  North  tuU  of  Bramham  and  Adderton  Down, 


Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  tk"^^ 
In  a  pledge  to  lair  England,  her  Church,  an^  n* 
Crown.* 

XXL 
"  Alas  r  MatQda  said,  **  that  strain. 
Good  harper,  now  is  beard  in  vain  1 
The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  sound, 
When  Rokeby's  vassals  gather'd  round. 
An  hundred  manly  hearts  would  bound ; 
But  now  the  stirring  verse  we  hear. 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear  I' 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own. 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause, 
Be  he  that  sings  tlie  rightful  cause, 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
While  Rokeby's  Heir  such  power  retains, 
Let  tliis  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains  >— 
And,  lend  thy  harp ;  I  fain  would  try. 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply. 
Ere  yet  I  leave  my  fathers'  hall. 
To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  fitlLt 

xxn. 

The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look, 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took.^ 
As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steeVd  him  in  liis  treacherous  part ; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  force  unguess'd. 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppressed, 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast ; 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign. 
To  liis  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  failing  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye,— 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy, 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown'd  in  his  own  successful  skill. 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar,* 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art, 
And  traces  on  the  pencill'd  chart 
Some  stem  invader's  destined  way. 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prey ; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame. 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name. 
And  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  the  fimie. 
What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime? 


Wboie  God  blea  the  bravo  gilfaniti  wlio 
for  the  Crown.' 

*  MB.—"  Bat  now  it  sinks  npon  th«  ear, 

Like  dirge  beside  a  hero's  bier." 

*  MS. — '*  Marking,  with  sportive  cnielty. 

The  failing  wing,  the  blood-ehot  eje." 

*  MS. — "  The  veteran  chief,  whose  broken  ago, 

No  mora  can  lead  the  battle's  nge.** 
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What  against  pity  arms  his  heart  1-^ 
}    »  the  ooDscioaa  pride  of  art* 

XXIIL 
But  prmciplee  in  Edmund's  niind 
Were  baseloM,  vague,  and  undefined. 
His  eoulf  like  bark  with  rudder  loet, 
On  Pasaion*8  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impi^ession  of  the  hour ; 
And,  0 !  when  Pasdon  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  ftdl  to  Virtue's  ahare  1 
Tilt  now  she  roused  her — ^for  the  pride. 
That  buck  of  sterner  guilt  supplied, 
Ctttild  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
Ihe  lay  that  moum'd  Matilda's  woea 

THS  FAKKWELU 

The  flormd  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear. 

They  mingle  with  the  song : 
Dark  Qreta*s  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 
From  every  loved  and  native  hannt 

The  native  Heir  must  strav, 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams  daunt, 

Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  from  the  halls  my  fathers  rear'd. 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 
A  line  so  long  beloved  and  fear'd 

May  ooon  obscurely  end. 
TCo  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  those  echoon  swell ; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  fell. 

The  lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Besomed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain." 

xxrv. 

Let  oor  halls  and  towers  decay, 

Be  onr  name  and  line  forgot, 
liuids  and  manors  pass  away, — 

We  bat  share  our  Monarch's  lot 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  banners  taken, 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe,  • 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  1 

Constant  still  in  danger's  honr, 
Princes  cfwn*d  our  fathers'  aid ; 

*  **  Sorelr,  no  poet  ban  wrer  paid  a  liner  tribvta  tothe  pow«r 
•f  hn  ait,  than  in  the  forefoing  description  of  its  effects  on  the 
aiind  of  this  nohappy  boy  !  and  none  has  ever  more  justly  ap> 
PRciatad  the  worth  lewnem  of  the  soblimest  genius,  onr»- 
by  leaaon,  and  abandoned  by  virtne."— CWCieol  A^ 


Lands  and  honors,  wealth  and  power,* 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  I 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide,— ^ 

Constancy's  the  gift  of  Heavea 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 

A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirrVL 

In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 

As  fab  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone  ; 

But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 

That  rich  and  varied  melody ; 

And  ne'er  in  obttage-maid  was  seen 

The  easy  dignity  of  mien,  ' 

Claiming  respect,  yet  waiving  state, 

That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great 

Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 

His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'erthrown ' 

But  while  her  energy  of  mind 

Superior  rose  to  grie&  combined. 

Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye,    • 

Giving  her  form  new  majesty, — 

To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 

The  very  object  he  had  dream'd ; 

When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known, 

In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone, 

Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 

The  face,  the  air,  the  voice  divine, 

Of  princess  fair,  by  cruel  fate 

Reft  of  her  honors,  power,  and  state,* 

Till  to  her  rightful  realm  restored 

By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

XXVL 
**  Such  was  my  vision  I"    Edmund  thought ; 
**  And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 
In  Csirest  vision  form'd  her  peer! 
Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes  ? 
Foes,  lost  to  honor,  kiw,  and  faith. 
Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death  1 
Have  I  done  this  f  I !  who  have  swore, 
That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 
I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad, 
To  kiss  the  groiftid  on  which  she  trode  I— 
And  now — O I  would  that  earth  would  ri?^ 
And  dose  upon  me  while  alive  !— 
Is  there  no  hope  ?    Is  aU  then  lost  f-^ 
Bertram's  already  on  his  poet  t 

s  Thb  oooplet  b  not  in  th«  MS. 

*  MS.—"  Knightly  titles,  wealth  and  power." 

*  MS. — **  Ofaome  fair  princess  of  romaaee. 

The  fneidon  of  a  hero's  ianoo.*' 
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Eren  now,  beside  the  Hall's  ardli*d  door, 

I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor  1 

He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 

A  little  respite  thus  we  gain : 

By  wliat  I  heard  the  menials  say, 

Young  Wycliffe*s  troop  are  on  thefar  waj**- 

Alarm  precipitates  the  crime  1 

My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time.**— 

And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low. 

He  fidter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe.' 

XXVIL 

**  And  whither  would  you  lead  me,  tfaenT 

Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  gray ; 
And  the  Ruffians  twain  replied  again, 

"By  a  dying  woman  to  pray." — 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  **a  lovely  sight, 
*  A  sight  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  infiint  on  her  arm." — 

**  Then  do  thine  office,  Friar  gray. 

And  see  tliou  shrive  her  free  f 
Else  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to-night. 

Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 

"Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentrnla  read. 

When  thouVt  to  convent  gone. 
And  bid  the  bell  of  St.  Benedict 

Toll  out  its  deepest  tone.** 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone, 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  altered  man. 

The  village  crones  can  tell ; 
He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to  pray. 

If  he  hears  the  convent  belL 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell*s  way, 

HeHl  beard  him  in  his  pride — 
If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  gray, 

He  droops  and  turns  aside.' 

XXVIIL 

"  Harper  1  methinks  thy  magic  lays^" 
Matilda  said,  "  can  goblins  raise  I 
Wellnigh  my  fimcy  can  discern, 
Near  the  dark  porch,  a  visage  stem; 

The  MS.  hst  not  thfa  ooQplet 

•  MS.—"  And  Me  thy  ehrifl  be  tnie, 

Else  shall  the  tovl,  that  parti  to-dag. 
Fling  all  its  guilt  oo  yon.'* 

•  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  G,— (to  which  the  aatbor,  u  Ui  ia- 
lariesvid  eopy,  has  made  considerable  additions.— Ed.) 


E'en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 
I  see  it  1 — ^Redmond,  Wilfrid,  look ! — 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear — 
God,  for  thy  mercy  1 — It  draws  near  T 
She  saw  too  true.    Stride  after  stride. 
The  centre  of  that  duunber  wide 
Fierce  Bertram  gained ;  then  made  a  stand, 
And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand, 
Thunder'd — **  Be  still,  upon  your  lives! — 
He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  ^i^  ^ho  strives 
Behind  their  chieC  the  robber  crew 
Forth  from  the  darken'd  portal  dr^w 
In  silence — save  that  echo  dread 
Retum'd  their  heavy  measured  tread.^ 
The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  arms  to  ^eam,  their  plumes  to  wave 
File  after  file  in  order  pass, 
Like  forms  on  Banquo's  mystic  glassb 
Tben,  halting  at  their  leader's  sign, 
At  once  they  form'd  and  curved  their  line, 
Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levell'd  at  once  their  muskets  came. 
As  waiting  but  their  cliieftain's  word. 
To  make  their  fatal  volley  heard. 

XXIX. 
Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew ; 
Yet,  even  in  mortal  terror,  true. 
Their  pale  and  startled  group  oppose 
Between  Matilda  apd  tlie  foe& 
"  O,  haste  thee.  WiUrid !"  Redmond  cried] 
*  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side  t 
Bear  hence  Matilda* — gain  the  wood-^ 
The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good— 
Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh— 
O  speak  not— dally  not — ^but  fly  T 
While  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide, 
Through  the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 
Through  vaulted  passages  they  wind. 
In  Gothic  intricacy  twined ; 
Wilfred  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 
Matilda  to  the  postern-door. 
And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree, 
Hie  Lady  stands  at  liberty. 
The  moonbeams,  the  fresh  g^e's  careas, 
Renewed  suspended  consciousness ; — 
"  Where's  Redmond  f"  eagerly  she  cries : 
**  lliou  answer'st  not — ^he  dies  I  he  dieal 
And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 
Of  mortal  aid — ^with  murderers  left  I 


«  ICfiL— "  Behfaid  him  oame  hb  sarage 
File  after  file  in  order  dne  ; 
Silent  fipoi  that  dark  portal  pajs. 
Like  forms  on  Baoqno's  magie  glass.* 

•  M8.— "  Condnct  Matilda,"  fto. 
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I  blow  it  well — ^he  would  not  yield 
His  sword  to  man — his  doom  is  seal'd  I 
For  my  soom'd  life,  which  thou  hast  bought 
At  price  of  hifl,  I  thank  thee  not" 

XXX 

The  unjust  reproach,  the  angry  look, 

The  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 

"Lady/*  he  said,  '*my  band  so  near. 

In  safety  thou  mayst  rest  thee  here. 

For  Redmond  8  death  thou  shalt  not  mourn. 

If  mine- can  buy  his  safe  return.*' 

He  tum'd  away — his  heart  throbb'd  high. 

The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye ; 

The  sense  of  her  injustice  pressed 

Upon  the  Maid's  distracted  breast, — 

"Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay  t  aU  aid  is  vain r 

He  heard,  but  tum'd  him  not  again ; 

He  reaches  now  the  poetem-door, 

Now  enters — and  is  seen  no  more. 

XXXL 
With  all  the  agony  that  e'er 
Was  gender'd  'twixt  suspense  and  fear, 
She  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall,' 
Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 
Distinguished  by  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed,^ 
While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight 
£acfa  grated  casement  gUmmer'd  white. 
No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill, 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  stilL 
Who  look'd  upon  the  scene,  had  guess'd 
All  ill  the  Castle  were  at  rest : 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  I' 
A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 
Flahh'd  thick  and  fast — ^a  volley  came 
Then  edio'd  wildly,  from  within. 
Of  ehout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 
And  weapon-clash  and  maddening  cry. 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  1 — 
As  fiU'd  the  Hall  with  sulphurous  smoke, 
Horc  red,  more  dark,  tne  death-flash  broke ; 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast, 
That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past. 

XXXIt 
What  sounds  upon  the  midni^t  wind 
Approadi  so  rapidly  behind  f 


1  MS.—*'  Matilda,  ahronded  bj  the  trees. 
The  line  of  lofiy  windown  gees.*' 

>  MS.—'*  The  if  tag  lampe  raflection  tbed, 

While  all  aioiiiul  the  moon's  wan  %ht. 
On  tower  and  eoacment  gUmnner'd  white ; 
No  aghu  bode  hann,  no  sonnds  bode  ill, 
It  is  as  calm  as  midnight  itill." 

*  MB.— <'  A  brief  short  fladi,"  ice. 


It  is,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Matilda  hears  the  souud :  she  speeds. 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
"  O,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  t 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall  V* 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all;^ 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  Uborty, 
Run  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene. 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight, 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight ; 
And  Rokeby's  veterans,  seam'd  with  scars 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars, 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er. 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore ; 
(For  they  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared* 
Their  Mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  fight  O'Neals, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  clash'd  the  steel ; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darkened  the  scene  of  blood  and  death, 
While  on  the  few  defenders  dose 
The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blowsf 
And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Renew  the  charge  with  frantic  yelL* 

xxxni 

Wilfrid  has  fall'n — ^but  o'er  him  stood 

Young  Redmond,  soil'd  with  smoke  and  blooui 

Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 

Still  to  make  good  their  desperate  stand. 

"  Up,  comrades,  up  1    In  Rokeby  halls 

Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 

What  I  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry, 

Or  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your  eye  f 

Ihese  rafters  have  retum'd  a  shout 

As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout, 

As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 

At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas-even.^ 

Stand  to  it  yet !  renew  the  fight, 

For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda's  right ! 

These  slaves  I  they  dare  not,  hand  to  hand, 

Bide  buffet  from  a  true  man's  brand" 

Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young. 

Upon  tlie  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 

Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 

His  brandish'd  falchion's  sheer  descent  I 

Backward  they  8catter*d  as  he  came. 

Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame,* 


*  MS.—"  *  Haste  to— postern— gain  the  Hall  l» 

Sprang  from  their  steeds  the  troopers  all  ' 

*  MS.—"  For  as  it  hap*d  they  were  prepared.*' 

*  In  place  of  this  coaplet  the  MS.  reads, — 

"  And  as  tlie  hall  the  troopen  gain. 
Their  aid  had  welloigh  been  in  vair.* 

*  Seo  Appendix,  Note  3  H. 

*  MS.—"  Ldke  wolves  at  lightning's  midnigbt  flun* 
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1 
When,  *mid  their  howling  conclaye  diiyen, 

Startling,  with  doscr  cause  of  dread. 

Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 

The  females  who  the  :onflict  fled. 

Bertram  rush'd  on — but  Hnrpool  clasp'd' 

And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain. 

His  knees,  although  in  death  he  ga^p'd. 

Filling  the  air  with  clamors  vaia 

His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung, 

And  round  the  trammelled  ruffian  clung. 

XXXV. 

Just  then,  the  soldiers  fill'd  the  dome, 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within. 

And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 

The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  camage-din, 

So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread, 

Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof* 

rhey  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled." 

The  flames  have  caught  the  rafter'd  roof 

Bertram*s  stem  voice  they  heed  no  more, 

What !  wait  they  till  its  beams  arnarn 

Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar ; 

Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  ? 

While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man. 

The  alarm  is  caught — ^the  drawbridge  fa^ 

He  strove,  with  volle3r'd  threat  and  ban. 

The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walla, 

In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite. 

But,  by  the  conflagration's  light, 

To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight.' 

Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 

Each  struggling  felon  down  was  heVd, 

XXXIV. 

Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood ; 

Soon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold 

But  forth  the  affrighted  harper  sprung, 

Than  e'er  from  battle-thundei-s  roU'd, 

And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clung. 

So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 

Her  slu-iek,  entreaty,  and  command. 

To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 

Stopp'd  the  piu-puer's  lifted  hand.* 

Smothering  and  blindfold  grows  the  fight — 

Benzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en ; 

But  soon  ^hall  dawn  a  dismal  light  t 

The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slaia 

Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arm.^  there  came 

The  hollow  sound  of  rusliing  flame ; 

XXXVL 

New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 

And  where  is  Bertram  f — Soaring  high* 

Arise — the  Castle  is  on  fire  !* 

The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky ; 

Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand. 

In  gather'd  group  the  soldiers  gaze 

Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 

Upon  the  bnmd  and  roaring  blaze. 

Matilda  saw — for  frequent  broke 

When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent, 

From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke. 

Red  from  his  penal  element. 

Yon  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 

To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air,— 

On  the  fiedr  hemisphere  reclmed. 

His  flEice  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair. 

That,  pencill'd  on  its  azure  pure, 

Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 

The  eye  could  count  each  embrasure, 

The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  I 

Now,  swathed  within  the  sweeping  doudr 

His  brandish'd  sword  on  high  he  rears. 

Seems  giant-spectre  in  its  shroud ; 

Then  plunged  among  opposing  spears ; 

Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 

Round  his  left  arm  his  mantle  truss'd. 

A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright, 

Received  and  foil'd  three  lances'  thrust  * 

And,  gathering  to  united  glare. 

Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood,* 

Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air ; 

Like  reeds  he  snapp'd  the  tough  aah-wood 

A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide 

In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung; 

That  waken'd  Greta's  slumbering  side.' 

"With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 

Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long. 

Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay. 

And  pendent  arch,  the  fire  flash'd  strong 

Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  nis  way. 

Snatching  whatever  could  maintain, 

Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 

Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign ; 

And  safely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

>  MB.—"  Bertram  had  faced  him  ;  wliile  ho  ^a«p'd 

•  The  MS.  ha)  not  this  couplet. 

In  death,  his  knees  old  Har|)Ool  c'aap'd. 

•  MS.—"  The  glowing  latlii-es  give  pK>of.'* 

His  dying  corpse  before  him  flung.*' 

T  MS. — •'  Her  shrieks,  entreatiw,  and  commands, 

t  B  MS.—"  So  fiercely  charged  them  tliat  they  bled, 

AvaiPd  to  stop  pursuing  brands." 

Disbanded,  yielded,  fell,  or  fled." 

•  MS.—"  Whera's  Bertram  now  t    In  fury  diirea 

»  MS.—"  To  rally  them  againiit  their  fate, 

The  general  flame  ascends  to  heaven  ; 

And  fonght  himself  an  desperate." 

The  gather'd  gToajv  of  soldien  gajM 

MS  — "  Chance-kindled  *niid  the  tnmnlt  dire, 

Upon  the  red  and  roaring  blaze." 

The  western  tower  is  all  on  fire. 

•  The  MS.  wanb)  lUU  cooplct. 

Matilda  saw/*  fto. 

M  MS.-'*  In  vain  the  opposing  spean  withrtood." 
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Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, — 

Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er. 

Tliat  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 

When  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 

The  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green, 

Wilfrid,  who^  as  of  life  bereft, 

But  sees  no  more  the  sliunbers  fly 

Had  in  the  fatal  Hall  been  left,* 

From  fair  Matilda's  hazel  eye ; 

Deserted  there  by  all  his  train ; 

That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 

But  Redmcnd  saw,  and  tumM  again. — 

On  Rokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak. 

Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down. 

But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen. 

That  in  the  blaze  gleam'd  ruddy  browi^ 

Marks  no  gray  turrets  glance  between. 

And  then  his  mantle's  clasp  undid; 

A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower, 

Matilda  held  his  drooping  head. 

That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower, 

Till,  giyen  to  breathe  the  freer  air. 

Can  but  with  smouldering  vapor  pay 

Returning  life  repaid  their  care. 

The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 

Ue  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 

The  peasant,  to  his  labor  bound, 

"  I  could  have  wish'd  even  thus  to  die  T 

Pauses  to  view  t)ie  blackeu'd  mound. 

No  more  he  said — ^for  now  with  speed 

Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space, 

Each  trooper  had  regain'd  his  steed ; 

Each  well-remember'd  spot  to  trace. 

The  ready  palfreys  stood  array'd. 

That  length  of  frail  and  fire-soorch'd  wall 

For  Redmond  and  for  Rokeby's  Maid ; 

Once  screen'd  the  hospitable  hall ; 

Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain, 

When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole. 

One  leads  his  charger  by  the  rein. 

Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole , 

But  oft  MatUda  look'd  b<^hind, 

And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod. 

As  up  the  Vale  of  Tees  they  wind. 

The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. — 

Where  far  the  mansion  of  h^  sires 

So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span ! 

Beacon'd  the  dale  with  midnight  fires. 

Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 

In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread. 

pives  mortal  monuments  a  date 

The  clouded  heaven  lower'd  bloody  red ;       » 

Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 

Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 

Tlie  towers  must  share  the  builder's  doom ; 

Appear'd  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 

Ruin  is  tlieirs,  and  his  a  tomb : 

Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 

But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 

The  tower,  the  donjon-keep^  the  hall. 

To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given, 

Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  sound, 

And  bids  tlie  Christian  hope  sublime 

A  space  the  conflagration  drown'd ; 

Transcend  the  boimds  of  Fate  and  Time  * 

Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose. 

Announced  its  triumph  in  its  close. 

IL 

Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o'er, 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came. 

Then  sunk — and  Rokeby  was  no  morel* 

Since  that  which  witness'd  Rokeby's  flamidi 

On  Brignall  cliffs  and  Scargill  brake 

• 

The  owlet's  homilies  awake, 

The  bittern  scream'd  from  rush  and  flag. 

Hobbg. 

The  raven  slumber'd  on  his  crag. 

Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 

Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 

A                  «                ■                                                                           1                             Y                            1                         1 

As  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers, 

CANTO    SIXTH. 

*i^                 a               ' 

With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpen'd  ear*, 
Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cool. 

L 

Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool ; — 

Ths  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 

Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high. 

Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower, 

Sleep  seals  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye. 

And  rouse  her  with  his  matm  ray" 

That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 

« M^.— "  Had  in  the  smouldering  hall  been  left." 

*  MS. — "  And  bids  our  hopes  ascend  sublime 

*  **  The  cattle  on  fire  has  an  awfal  lablimity,  which  would 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time  " 

tnrow  at  a  humble  diatanoe  the  boldest  reach ea  of  the  pictorial 

ait.    .     .     .     We  refer  our  readers  to  Vir^gil's  ihipe,  or  to  hia 

*'  Faith,  prevailing  o'er  his  sullen  doom. 

Ttof  in  flames ;  and  though  the  Virgt'.ian  piclnres  be  drawn 

As  burets  the  mom  on  night's  unfalhom'd  gloom 

M  a  verjr  extensitre  canvas,  with  eonfideuce,  we  amert  that  the 

Lured  his  dim  eye  to  deatliless  hope  sublime, 

HMtle  on  fire  is  much  more  magnifioent.    It  is,  in  truth,  inoom- 

Beyond  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  time." 

aimbly  grasd." — BritUk  Critic 

CaKPBKLI' 

Mii.— — "  glana*ax  i»T 

«  The  MS.  has  not  thi^  couplet. 
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The  cushat  dart  acrom  the  dell. 

In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 

Tliat  lofty  cliflf  of  pale  gray  stone, 

Beside  'whose  base  the  secret  cave 

To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 

Tlio  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 

On  Greta's  breast  dark  sliadows  tlirew ; 

Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sight, 

VV^ith  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 

As  hope  and  fear  alternate  cluise 

Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  race. 

III. 
Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealtliy  pace  the  wold, 
like  fox  that  seeks  the  midmght  fold, 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay *d. 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  tlie  ivy  busli, — 
Tlic  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush ; 
He  passes  now  tlie  dodder'd  oak, — 
.  He  heard  the  startled  raven  croiik ; 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends, 
Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brusliwood  bends ; 
Tlie  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more : 
And  b}'  the  diff  of  pale  gray  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stimds  alone. 
Me  thinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  well-remember'd  form  and  face  I 
That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale, 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale. 
Of  powers  misused,  of  passion's  force. 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse  I 
Ti^  Edmund's  eye,  at  every  sound 
That  flings  that  guilty  ghmce  around ; 
*Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides ; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare,* 
'Tis  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there. 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light. 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stem  abode. 
It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trode ; 
Untouch'd  appeard  the  various  spoil. 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades*  toil ; 
Masks  and  disguises  grim'd  with  mud. 
Arms  broken  and  defiled  with  blood, 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade, 


-"  Rally-port  lion  bare." 


IMS 

•  MS.—'*  Or  on  the  floore  disonlpr'd  tlunjf." 

*  MS.—**  Seats  overthrown  and  flasons  drain'd« 


Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung,      , 

Or  lay  in  ntxiks  obscurely  flung.* 

Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 

The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer : 

Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there,' 

And  bench  o'ertlu-own,  and  shatter'd  chair  * 

And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd. 

As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd. 

When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast, 

And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past. 

**  To  Kokeby  treasure-vaults !"  they  quaff'd. 

And  sliouted  loud  and  wildly  laugh'd, 

Pour'd  maddening  from  the  rocky  door, 

And  parted — to  return  no  more ! 

They  found  in  Rokeby  vaults  their  doom, — 

A  bloody  death,  a  biurning  tomb  I 

V. 

There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 

Doff  *d  to  assume  tliat  quaint  disguise ; 

And,  shuddering,  thought  upon  liis  glee, 

VTlien  prank'd  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 

"  O,  be  the  fatal  art  accurst," 

He  cried,  "  tliat  moved  my  folly  first ; 

Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  base  applause, 

I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws ! 

Vhree  summer  days  are  scantly  past 

Since  I  have  trod  tliis  cavern  last, 

A  thoughtless  wretcli,  and  prompt  to  err — 

But,  0,  as  yet  no  murderer ! 

Even  now  I  list  mv  comrades*  cheer, 

Tliat  g<^eral  laugh  is  in  mine  ear. 

Which  raised  my  pulse  and  steelVl  my  hearty 

As  I  rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 

And  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 

ITie  phiuitom  of  a  fever's  dream  I 

But  fiitid  Memory  notes  too  well 

The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell 

From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke. 

When  flash'd  the  fire  and  roU'd  the  smoke ; 

When  the  avengers  shouting  came. 

And  hemm'd  us  'twixt  the  sword  and  flame . 

My  frantic  flight, — the  lifted  brand, — 

That  angel's  interposing  hand  ! 

Ifi  for  my  life  from  slaughter  freed, 
I  yet  could  pay  some  grateful  meed  1 
Perchance  this  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid" — ^l\e  tmm'd,  nor  spoke  the  rest. 

VL 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth, 
With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth. 
Then  toil'd  with  mattock  to  explore 
The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor, 
Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

Still  on  the  cavern  floor  reraainM. 
And  all  the  cave  that  semblance  bore. 
It  ahowM  when  late  the  level  wore.'* 
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His  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 

Just  as  he  stoop*d  to  loose  its  hasp» 

EUs  shoolder  felt  a  giant  grasp  ; 

He  started,  and  look'd  up  aghast, 

Then  slurieVd  I — ^Twas  Bertram  held  him  last 

*  Fear  not !"  he  said ;  but  who  could  hear 

lliat  deep  stem  voice,  and  cease*  to  fear  I 

**  Fear  not  ? — By  heaven,  he  shakes  as  much 

As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch :" — 

He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold. 

While  from  the  opening  casket  roll'd 

A  chain  and  reliquiiire  of  gtjld.' 

Bertram  beheld  it  with  surprise, 

Gazed  on  its  fashion  and  device, 

Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could. 

Somewhat  he  smoothed  his  Pugged  mood : 

For  still  the  youth's  lialf-lifted  eye 

Quiver*d  with  terror's  agony, 

And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore, 

In  meditated  flight,  the  door. 

"  Siti"  Bertram  said,  "  from  danger  free  : 

Tboa  canst  not,  and  thou  ehalt  not,  flee. 

Chance  brings  me  hither ;  hill  and  plain 

Tve  sought  for  refuge-pLice  iu  vain.* 

And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy. 

What  makest  thou  here  ?  what  means  this  toy  ? 

Denzil  and  thou,  I  marked,  were  ta'en ; 

What  lucky  chance  unl/ound  your  chain  ? 

I'deem'd,  long  since  oti  Bailors  tower. 

Your  heads  were  war  j'd  with  sun  and  shower.* 

TeQ  me  the  whole— 'xmd,  mark !  naught  e'er 

Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 

Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid. 

Bat  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 

Vli 
**  l>enzil  and  I  two  nights  pass'd  o'er 
In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 
A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought ; 
Our  hold  dark  Oswald  Wycliffe  sought,* 
And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance. 
With  flz'd  and  penetrating  glance. 
•Guy  Denzil  art  thou  call'd ?'— ' The  same.'— 
*At  Court  who  served  wild  Buckinghame ; 
Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place, 
So  Villiers  wiU'd,  in  Marwood-chase ; 
That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why — 
Thou  mad  est  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply, 
Then  fought  for  Rokeby : — Have  I  guess'd 
My  prisoner  right  Y — '  At  thy  behest.' — * 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 


MS. 


.<•  carcanet  of  gold. 


f> 


»  The  MS.  adds  :— 


"  No  surer  ■belter  from  the  foe 
Than  what  this  cavern  can  bestow." 


>M8.- 


-"  perched  in  son  and  shower.*' 
44 


With  low  and  confidential  tone  ;-~^ 
Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw, 
Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 
'  List  to  me,  Guy.    Thou  know'st  the  great 
Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate ; 
Hence,  in  their  fidvor  oft  we  see 
Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 
Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live. 
What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou  to  give  f 

VIII. 
"  The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  fail'd  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit, 
Prompted  his  lie — *  His  only  child 
Should  rest  his  pledge.' — Tlie  Baron  smiled 
And  turn'd  to  me — *  Thou  art  his  son  V 
I  bow'd — our  fetters  were  undone. 
And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art. 
Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son. 
Had  fair  Matilda's  favor  won ; 
And  long  since  had  their  union  been, 
But  for  her  father's  bigot  spleen, 
Whose  brute  and  blindfold  party  rage 
Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engage 
To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 
Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth, 
Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 
The  infant  brat  to  Rokeby  door. 
Gentle  restraint,  he  said,  would  load 
Old  Rokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed ; 
But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 
For  such  restraint  well-meant  and  kind. 
The  Knight  being  render'd  to  his  charge 
But  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 

IX. 

"  He  school'd  us  m  a  well-forged  tale, 
Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale,* 
To  which  was  leagued  each  Cavalier 
That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear ; 
That  Rokeby,  his  parole  forgot. 
Had  dealt  with  us  tx>  aid  the  plot. 
Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil's  £Cb1 
Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 
Proffer'd,  as  witness,  to  make  good, 
Even  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blood. 
I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 
His  prisoners'  safety  Wycliffe  swore ; 
And  then — alas !  what  needs  there  morel 
I  knew  I  shoidd  not  hve  to  say 

«  MS.—"  With  the  third  room  that  baron  old, 

Dark  Oswald  Wycliffe,  loa^ht  the  hold.*' 

•  MS.—'*  *  And  last  didst  ride  in  Rokeby's  band. 

Art  thou  the  man  V — '  At  thy  command.'  •• 
MS. — **  He  schoord  as  then  to  tell  a  tale 
Of  plot  the  Castle  walls  to  scale, 
To  which  had  sworn  each  Cavalln  *' 
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The  proffer  I  refused  that  day ; 

Ashamed  to  live,  yet  loth  £o  die, 

I  soUM  mc  with  their  infamy  1" — 

**  Poor  youtV  said  Bertram,  "  wavering  still,' 

Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill  I 

But  wlMit  fell  next  T— **  Soon  as  at  large* 

Was  scroU'd  and  sign'd  our  fatal  charge, 

There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage. 

Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 

As  Oswald's  show'd !    With  loud  alarm 

He  call'd  his  garrisoL  to  arm ; 

From  tower  to  Uiwei",  fr  jm  post  to  poat. 

He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost : 

Consigned  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 

The  good  old  Knight  and  all  liis  train ; 

Wam'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 

Within  his  limits,  to  appear 

To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 

In  the  high  church  of  Egliston." — 

X. 

**  Of  Egllston  !-^Even  now  1  pass'd," 
Said  Bertram,  *'  as  the  night  closed  fast ; 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam'd  uround, 
I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  soimd, 
And  I  could  mark  they  toil'd  to  raise 
A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize, 
Whicli  the  grim  headsman's  scene  displayed, 
Block,  axe,  and  sawduat  ready  laid. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done. 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son ; — 
She  loves  him  not — 'tLs  shrewdly  guess'd 
That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  breast. 
This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still ! * 

How  camest  thou  to  thy  freedom ?" — "There 

Lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 

In  midst  of  Wycliffe's  well-feign'd  rage, 

A  scroll  was  offer'd  by  a  page, 

Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 

Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 

He  broke  the  seal — ^his  clieck  shoVd  change, 

Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange  ; 

The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 

Was  turn'd  to  actual  agony ; 


MS.- 
«M3.- 


tore  bestAd  I 


Wavering;  alike  in  good  and  bad." 
•"  O,  when  at  large 


Was  scroll'd  and  pign'd  out  fatal  chaige, 
You  ni'ver  yet,  on  tra{»ic  Rtnge, 
Behel'l  ««o  well  a  painted  rage." 

•  AAer  thin  line  the  MS.  reads : — 

**  Although  his  soldiers  anatch'd  awayt 
When  ill  my  very  grasp,  my  prey. — 
Edmnnd,  how  cam'st  tlion  free  1" — '*  O  them 
Lies  niyHtery,"  &c. 

*  MS. — "  The  dead  arise  in  this  wild  age, 

Moriham — whom  righteous  heaven  decreed 
Cauf  lit  in  liis  own  fell  snare  to  bleed." 


His  band  like  summer  sapling  ahoo^ 
Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 
Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 
Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed ; 
And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke, 
While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoikA: — 

XL 

" '  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  ^tage. 
The  dead  awake  in  thb  wild  age,^ 
Mortham — whom  all  men  deem'd  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed. 
Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  sea. 
He  train'd  to  aid  in  murdering  me, — 
Mortham  has  'scaped  I    The  coward  ^oi 
The  steed,  but  hsfrm'd  the  rider  not.'  ** 
Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 
Bertram  leap'd  up,  and  paced  the  cell:— 
**  Thine  own  gray  head,  or  bosom  dark," 
He  mutter'd,  "  niav  be  surer  mark  1" 
Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  Edmund,  pale 
With  terror,  to  rusimie  his  tale, 
"  Wycliffe  went  on : — *  Mark  with  what  flights 
Of  wilder'd  reverie  he  writes: — 

iri)e  Hetter. 

" '  Ruler  of  Mortham's  destiny ! 

Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  tliee.* 

Oucc  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 

A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife ; 

Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  bis  own— 

Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are  flown.' 

Mark  how  he  pays  thee : — ^To  Uiy  hand 

He  yields  his  honors  and  his  land,* 

One  boon  premised ; — Restore  his  child  I 

And,  from  his  native  Jand  exiled, 

Mortham  no  more  returns  to  claim 

TTia  lands,  his  honors,  or  his  name ; 

Refuse  him  tliis,  and  from  the  slain 

Thou  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again.* — 

XIL 

"This  billet  while  tlie  baron  load. 
His  faltering  accents  show'd  his  dread; 
He  press'd  his  forehead  with  his  palm, 

*  "  '  Mortham  escaped — the  coward  »hot 
The  horse—but  harm'd  the  rider  not.* 

is  truly  laughahle.    How  like  the  denouement  t€  tlw  Cefm 
Garden  Tragedy  !  in  which  the  hero  is  supposed  lo  have 
killed,  but  thus  accounts  for  his  escape, 

'  I  thiough  the  coat  was,  not  the  body,  ran  f '  *' 

Monthly  Reriew, 

«  MS.—'*  Though  dead  to  all,  he  lives  to  thee.*> 
T  MS. — "  Wealth,  fame,  and  happinem,  his  own — 
Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  all  is  flown." 
<  The  MS.  adds  :— 

"  Nay  more,  ere  one  day*8  course  had  ran. 
He  re»c'ued  twice  from  <leath  thy  ron. 
Mark  his  demand : — Restore  his  child  !" 
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Iben  took  a  scomlul  tone  and  calm ; 

An  Interloper's  prying  toil. 

'  Wild  as  the  winda,  as  billows  wild  1 

The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew, 

What  wot  I  of  hiA  spouse  or  child  1 

Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  dew. 

Hithif  he  fatougfat  a  joyous  dame, 

Unki.  jwn  her  lineage  or  her  nune : 

XIV. 

Her,  in  some  frantic  fit  he  slew ; 

'* '  Three  days  since,  was  that  clew  reveal'd, 

Hie  nut«e  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 

In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  oonceal'd,' 

Hcaren  be  my  witness  1  wist  I  where 

And  heard  at  full  when  Eokeb/s  Maid 

To  find  this  yonth,  my  kinsman's  heir,— 

Her  uncle's  history  displayed ; 

tToguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 

And  now  I  can  interpret  well 

The  fiUher's  arms  to  fold  his  boy, 

Each  syllable  the  tablets  telL 

And  Mortham's  lands  and  towers  resign 

Mark,  then :  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 

To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham's  line.' — 

Of  old  O'Neale  of  Chmdeboy ; 

Thou  knuw*^  that  scaroel}  e  en  his  fear 

But  from  her  sure  and  country  fled. 

Suppresses  Denzil's  cynic  sneei  ;— 

In  secret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 

'Then  happy  is  thy  vassals  part,' 

O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er. 

He  said,  *  to  ease  his  patron's  heart  I 

Despatch'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore. 

In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 

Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 

Lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heur ; 

(Until  his  farther  will  were  shown) 

Thy  gene^HM  wish  is  fully  won, — 

To  Edith,  but  to  her  alone. 

Redmond  O'Neale  is  Mortham's  son.' — 

What  of  their  ill-starr'd  meetmg  fell. 

ZIIL 

Lord  Wycliffe  knows,  and  none  so  weU. 

**  Up  starting  with  a  pliren^ied  look. 

XV. 

Bk  clenched  hand  the  Buron  sliook : 

" '  O'Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 

'  Is  Hell  at  work  ?  or  dost  th<m  mve, 

Robb'd  Mortham  of  bis  infant  heir ; 

Or  (larest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave  I 

He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild, 

Perchance  thou  wut'st  not,  Bariuird's  towers 

And  call'd  liim  murder'd  Cuunel's  child. 

Have  racks,  of  ^^trauge  aud  glia^tly  powers,' 

S<K)n  died  the  nurse ;  the  Clan  believed 

Denzil,  who  well  hia  safety  knew, 

Wliat  from  their  Chieftain  they  received. 

Firmly  rejoin' d,  '  I  tell  thee  true. 

His  purpose  was,  that  ne'er  again' 

Thj  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 

The  boy  should  cross  the  Irish  main ; 

The  proofs,  which  I,  uutortured,  sliuw. — 

But,  like  InA  mountain-Hires,  enjoy 

It  chanced  upou  a  winter  night, 

The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 

When  early  snow  made  Stamnore  white, 

Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came, 

That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 

And  stronger  Chieftams  urged  a  claim. 

Redmond  O'Neale  saw  Rokeby-hall, 

And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  hands 

It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 

A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 

Unable  then,  amid  the  strife, 

Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 

To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or  life. 

— Denmnd  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  I 

Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 

It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 

The  infant  to  his  native  shores, 

Oilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung. 

With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored. 

With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word. 

I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 

To  Mortham  and  to  Rokeby's  Lord. 

That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed ; 

Naught  knew  the  clod  of  Irish  earth. 

Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 

Who  was  the  g^de,  of  Redmond's  birth ; 

On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

But  deem'd  his  Chief's  commands  were  Md 

Hmall  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took. 

On  both,  by  both  to  be  obey'd." 

But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the  book, 

How  he  was  wounded  by  the  way, 

When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 

I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say.'— 

Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  command. 

But  darkling  was  the  sense ;  tlie  phrase 

XVL 

And  language  those  of  other  days. 

« •  A  wondrous  tale  1  and,  grant  it  true. 

Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 

What,'  Wydiffe  answer'd,  'might  I  dot 

MS.—**  It  chanced,  three  days  lince,  I  wu  laid 

Tlie  boy  ■honld  visit  Albion's  thoi*  ' 

CoaoeaI'd  ia  TbongilPi  bosky  fthade." 

•  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 
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Heaven  knows,  as  wOlingly  as  now 
I  raise  the  bonnet  from  my  brow, 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  fSur* 
Restore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir ; 
But  Mortham  is  distraught — O'Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel, 
Mali^ant  to  our  rightful  cause. 
And  trained  in  Rome's  delusive  laws. 
Hark  thee  apart  1' — ^They  whisper'd  long, 
Till  Denzil's  voice  grew  bold  and  strong : — 
*My  proofs  1  I  never  will,*  he  said, 
*  Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 
Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows ; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band, 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command ; 
Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train. 
To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 
Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 
Should  wrest  from  thine  the  goodly  land.' 
— *  I  Uke  thy  wit,'  said  WycliflFe,  «well; 
But  here  in  hostage  shalt  thou  dwell 
Thy-  son,  unless  my  purpose  err, 
May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  Mortlmm  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 
Gold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good  store, 
And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er ; 
But  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fail, 
The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jaiL' — 

XVIL 

"  Mcsh'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined, 
What  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find  ? 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh, 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie  ;* 
Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid. 
By  all  he  scoff' d  and  disobey'd  ;* 
And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied, 
And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 
This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wycliffe  gave, 
Whom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave ; 
Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides, 
Where  ThorsgiU's  forester  resides. 
(Then  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the  glade, 
Tliat  he  descried  our  ambuscade.)  , 

I  was  dismiss'd  as  evening  fell, 
And  reach'd  but  now  this  rocky  celL" — 
**  Give  Oswald's  letter." — Bertram  read, 
And  tore  it  fiercely  shred  by  shred : — 
"  AH  lies  and  villany !  to  blind 


MS.—"  Would  I  my  kiniman**  lands  mifn 

To  Morthain'8  self  and  Mortiiam't  line : 
But  Mortham  raves — and  this  O'Neale 
Has  drawn,"  &c. 


His  noble  Idnsmaa's  generoos  mind, 
And  tram  him  on  from  day  to  day, 
Till  he  ean  take  his  life*iaway.-^ 
And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  y8ath. 
Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth ; 
If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 
ril  tear  the  secret  fr<nn  thy  heart  !"— 

XVIIL 

**  It  needs  not.    I  renounce,"  he  said, 

"My  tutor  in  this  deadly  trade. 

Fix*d  was  my  purpose  to  declare 

To  Mortham,  Redmond  is  his  heir ; 

To  teU  him  in  what  risk  he  stands, 

And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 

Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone, 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done ; 

And  fix'd  it  rests — ^if  I  survive 

Tills  night,  and  leave  this  care  alive." — 

«  And  Dentil  T— "  Let  them  plj^tli  rack, 

Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack  I 

If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  Umby 

What  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him. 

Whose  tlioughtless  youth  he  led  astray, 

And  damn'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way  f 

He  school'd  me  faith  and  vows  were  vain; 

Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain." — 

"True,"  answer'd  Bertram,  "'tis  his  meed; 

There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 

But  thou — ^thou  art  not  for  our  course. 

Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse : 

And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves, 

Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves, 

Or  lag  witli  overloaded  prore, 

While  barks  unburden'd  reach  the  shore." 

XIX. 

He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
Seera'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
Communing  with  his  secret  mind. 
As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclined. 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  press'd. 
And  one  was  dropp'd  across  his  breast 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 
His  lip  of  pride  a  while  forbore 
The  haughty  curve  tiU  then  it  wore ; 
The  unalter'd  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darken'd  sadness  took, — * 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  press'd 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast,-^ 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone. 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 


*  MS.-~"  (n  secret  where  Uie  tokens  lie." 
>  MS.— "'By  ties  he  scoff  M,"  &c. 

*  MS. — "  A  darken'd  iiad  expression  took. 

The  unalter'd  fierceness  oi  his  loot  *' 
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His  Toice  iru  steady,  low,  and  deep^ 

Ifo  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 

Ijke  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep; 

With  disk  like  battle-target  red, 

And  sorrow  miz'd  with  Edmund's  fear, 

He  ruslies  to  his  burning  bed. 

Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  heaj» 

Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light, 

XX. 

Then  sinks  at  once — and  all  is  night.— 

*  Edmund,  in  thy  aad  tale  I  find 

XXTL 

The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind : 

**  Now  to  tliy  mission,  Edmund.    Fly, 

Twould  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye 

Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 

In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 

To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  lalcn 

Mortham  must  nerer  see  the  fool, 

And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 

That  sold  himself  base  Wycliffe's  tool ; 

Say,  till  he  reaches  Egliston, 

Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain, 

A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son.* 

Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 

Now,  fare-thee-well ;  for  night  draws  on, 

Say,  Bertram  rues  his  fault ; — a  word, 

And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone." 

Till  now  from  Bertram  never  heard: 

Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear, 

Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 

There  swam  in  Edmund's  eye  a  tear ; 

To  think  but  on  their  former  days ; 

A  tribute  to  the  courage  high. 

On  Quariana's  beach  and  rock. 

Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity, 

On  Cayo*s  burstmg  battle  shock. 

But  strove,  irregularly  great, 

Cin  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew. 

To  triumph  o'er  approaching  fate  1 

And  on  the  dart  'i'latzeca  threw ; — 

Bertram  beheld  tite  dewdrop  start, 

Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 

It  almost  touch'd  his  iron  heart : — 

More  that  mav  grace  his  comrade's  bier.' 

"  I  did  not  think  there  lived,*'  he  said. 

My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 

**  One,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  slied.*^ 

A  warning  of  approaching  late : 

He  looeen'd  then  his  baldric's  hold. 

A  priest  had  said, '  Return,  repent  T 

A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold ; — 

As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 

**  Of  aU  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains, 

Firm  as  that  flint  I  fi&ce  mine  end ; 

But  this  with  Risingham  remains  ; 

My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend.* 

And  this,  dear  Edjnund,  thou  slialt  take, 

And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram  s  sake. 

XXL 

Once  more — ^to  Mortham  speed  amain; 

"The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 

Farewell  I  and  turn  tliee  not  again." 

And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw ; 

For  over  Redesdale  it  came. 

XXIIL 

As  bodeful  as  their  beacon-flame. 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  mom, 

Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine, 

And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 

When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne, 

Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day. 

To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove, 

Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay, 

0*er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove ;" 

Impatient  questioned  now  his  train. 

But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town, 

*^  Was  Denzil's  son  retum'd  again  ?" 

Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 

It  chanced  there  answerVl  of  the  crew 

My  noontide,  India  may  declare ; 

A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew : 

Like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fbred  the  air  I 

**  No  son  of  Denzil  this," — ^he  said ; 

Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 

"  A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade, 

Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 

For  song  and  minstrelsy  renown'd, 

Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 

And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  roimd."-—     ' 

When  Risingham  mspires  the  tale; 

"  Not  Denzil's  son ! — From  Winston  vnle  r- 

Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 

Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale ; 

The  froward  child  with  Bertram's  name. 

Or,  worse — ^lie  hath  despatched  the  yruth 

And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run, 

To  show  to  Mortham's  Lord  its  truth. 

Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sunl 

Fool  that  I  was  I— but  'tis  too  late;-— 

No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 

This  is  the  veiy  turn  of  fate  ! — * 

•  MS.—"  Perehuiw,  that  Mortham  jwt  may  hear 

*  MS.—"  With  him  and  Fairfax  for  his  friend, 

Something  to  grace  his  comrade's  bier." 

No  risk  that  Wydiffe  dares  contend. 

■  Mfl                    "  iw'tf  iha]]  bmuL'* 

Tell  him  the  while,  at  Egliston 
There  will  be  one  to  guard  his  son." 

*  See  Appendu,  Note  3  I. 

•  MS.— «  This  is  the  crisb  of  my  fate.** 
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Tlie  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relies  ^ 

On  Deiizil's  evidence ! — He  dies  1— 
Ho  1  Provost  Marshal  I  instantly 
Load  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree  1 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word ; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord  1 
Then  let  Ixis  gory  head  appal 
Mariiuders  from  tlio  Castle-walL 
Loud  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done, 
AVith  best  despatch  to  £gliston. — 
— Basil,  tell  Wilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle-gate." — 

XXIV. 
"  Alas  I'*  the  old  domestic  said. 
And  shook  his  venerable  head, 
**  Alas,  my  Lord  I  full  ill  to-day 
May  my  young  master  brook  the  way  1 
Tlie  locch  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm, 
Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm, 
Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart, 
Tliat  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art" — 
"  Tush,  tell  not  me  1 — Romantic  boys 
Pino  themxelves  sick  for  airy  toys. 
I  will  find  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon ; 
Bid  him  for  Egli^ton  be  boune. 
And  quick! — I  hear  the  dull  death-drum 
Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come." 
He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 
Rci^umed  liis  train  of  thought  agen. 
"  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  near ! 
Kntrentv  boots  not — instant  fear, 
Nniiglit  else,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride, 
Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 
But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed, 
With  axe  and  block  and  headsman  graced. 
And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 
Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die. 
She  must  give  way. — Then,  were  the  line 
Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate  I 
If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late, 
While  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared. 
Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. — 
— If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 
To  drop  the  axe  I — Soft  I  pause  we  there. 
*    Mortham  still  lives — ^yon  youth  may  tell 
His  tale — and  Fairfax  loves  liim  well ; — 

1  MS.— *<  Maika  the  dark  cload  sweep  down  the  Tees.'* 

•  "  This  subordinate  villain  thus  meets  the  reward  which  he 
Inervea.  He  in  altogether  one  of  the  minor  aketehe*  of  the 
poem,  bnt  still  adds  a  variety  and  a  life  to  the  fronp.  He  is 
besides  aboolately  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  plot ; 
ind  indeed  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  respect  is  observable 
ihroughont  the  stonr.  No  character,  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  little  description,  is  introduced  that  is  unessential  to 
the  narrative  ;  it  proceeds  clearly,  if  not  rapidly,  throughout ; 
and  although  the  plot  becomes  additionally  involved  to  appear* 
laee  as  H  advanoea,  all  is  satisfactorily  azpiaiood  at  the  last,  or 


Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 

To  sweep  tliis  Redmond  from  my  way  t— 

But  she  to  piety  perforce 

Must  yield.-T  Without  there  I  Sound  to  hone.* 

XXV. 

Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 

**  Mount,  and  marcli  forward  !" — Forth  they  go 

Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around; 

Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  aoimdr* 

Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn ; 

And  Denzil  tuni'd  his  eyeballs  dim. 

And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees, 

Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees  ;* 

And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears, 

The  trumpets  tingle  in  liis  ears. 

O'er  the  long  bridge  they Ve  sweeping  now. 

The  van  is  liid  by  greenwood  bough  ; 

But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o'er. 

Guv  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  I* 

One  stroke,  upon  tlie  Castle  bell. 

To  Oswald  rung  his  dyin^knelL 

XXVL 

0,  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 
Of  chivalry's  emblazon'd  hues. 
That  traced  of  old,  m  Woodstock  bower, 
The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high. 
Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  I 
Tlien  might  I  paint  the  tumult  broad. 
That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flowed. 
And  pour  d,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound. 
Into  the  church's  ample  bound  1 
Tlien  might  I  show  each  varying  mien, 
Exulting,  woeful,  or  serene ; 
Indifference,  with  his  idiot  stare. 
And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air, 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 
Doubtful,  disann'd,  and  sad  of  cheer ; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claim'd  conquest  now  and  mastery ; 
And  the  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  xeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 
Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  ? 
'Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale,' 

rather  explains  itself  by  gradual  nnravelmsnt. ' ^--JUniklf  Rm* 
vino. 
*  The  dnarteriy  Reviewer,  after  quoting  from 

**  *Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale," 

to 

"  Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough/* 


adds,  *'  Assuredly,  if  such  lines  as  these  had  oceaired 
frequently  in  Rokeby,  it  would  have  extorted  our  onqnalifiec 
admiration  :  and  although  we  lament  that  DDoieroae  lictU 
Memishea,  which  osif ht  eadly  ba  rsooovod,  have  boea  siifti«« 
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Hurrring,  as  best  I  can,  along, 
T)ie  hearers  and  the  ha^ty  song ; — 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  home» 
Who  aces  the  slmdes  of  evening  come, 
And  must  not  now  his  course  delay, 
Or  choose  the  fair,  but  winding  way ; 
Kay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend, 
Whore  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend, 
To  bless  the  breexe  that  cools  liis  brow, 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 

XXVII. 

The  reTerend  pile  lay  wild  and  wast«, 

Profaned,  dishonor'd,  and  defaced. 

Through  storied  lattices  no  more 

In  eoften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour, 

Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 

Of  f^hrine,  and  monnment,  and  niche. 

The  Civil  furv  of  the  time 

Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime  ;* 

For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 

Altar,  and  screen,  /uid  ornament, 

And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  overthrew 

Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-HugK* 

And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight, 

In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight  1 

"Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 

Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign ; 

There  stood  the  block  display 'd,  and  there 

The  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bjire ; 

And  for  the  word  of  Hojxj  and  Faith, 

Eeiiounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 

Thrice  the   fierce    trumpet's   breath  was 

heard. 
And  ecbo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word. 
Dooming,  for  breach  of  martial  laws, 
And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause. 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 
To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steeL 
The  trumpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill, 
Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 
And  silent  prayers  to  heaven  were  cast, 
And  stifled  sobs  were  bursting  fast. 
Till  from  the  crowd  began  to  rise 
Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise, 
And  from  the  distant  aisles  there  came 
Deep-muttcr'd    threats,  with   Wydiffe's 

name.* 

g»  remain  ;  that  nanj  of  the  poetical  ornaments,  though  Jnit- 
y  coDceiTed,  are  faintly  and  indisunctly  dimwn  ;  and  that  thoae 
Jniihin^  touches,  which  Mr.  Scott  has  the  talent  of  placing 
w.ih  peculiar  taste  and  propriety,  are  too  sparingly  scatteied  ; 
ere  readily  admit  that  he  has  told  his  '  onward  tale'  with  great 
rigor  and  animation  ;  and  that  he  has  generally  redeemed  his 
faalts  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  fancy,  or  by  the  Inter- 
■t  of  his  narrative.'* 

t  The  MS.  has  not  this  nor  the  preceding  couplet. 

*  MS.—**  And  peasants'  base-bom  hands  o'ertlirew 
The  tOMhsof  Lacy  and  Fitx-Hogh." 


xxvm. 

But  Oswald,  guarded  by  bin  band, 

Powerful  in  evil,  waved  his  lian.l, 

And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead, 

On  peril  of  the  murmuror'a  head. 

Then  first  Ids  glance  sought  Rokeby 's  Knight 

Who  gazed  on  the  tremenclous  ^ii(ht, 

Ab  calm  as  if  he  came  a  gncsftt 

To  kindred  Enron's  feu(hd  feiist,* 

As  calm  as  if  tliat  tnimpet-oall 

"Were  summons  to  the  Iwmner'd  hall ; 

Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  st(x>d, 

And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

With  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  uigh, — 

He  durst  not  ccipe  witli  Rokeby's  eye ! — • 

And  said,  witli  low  and  faltering  breath, 

"Thou  know'st  the  terms  of  life  and  death."* 

Tlie  Knight  then  tum'd,  and  sternly  smiled; 

**  Tlie  maiden  is  mine  only  child, 

Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head. 

If  with  a  traitor's  son  slie  wed." 

Then  Redmond  spoke :  "  The  life  of  od» 

Might  thy  malignity  atone,' 

On  me  be  flung  a  double  guilt  I 

Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt  V* 

Wycliffe  had  liaten'd  to  his  suit, 

But  dread  prevail'd,  and  he  was  mute. 

XXIX. 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 

In  secret  oil  Matilda's  ear  ; 

"  An  union  form'd  with  me  an<l  mine. 

Ensures  the  faith  of  Rokebv's  luie. 

Consent,  and  all  tliis  dread  array, 

Like  morning  dream  shall  p:iss  away ; 

Refuse,  and,  by  my  duty  press'd, 

I  give  the  word — thou  know'st  the  rest.  ■ 

Matilda,  still  and  motionless. 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address, 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice  ; 

Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 

And  round  her  cast  bewilder'd  eve. 

Now  on  the  scaffold  glanced,  and  now 

On  Wycliffe's  unrelenting  brow. 

She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  v(»ice 

Scarce  audible, — "  I  make  my  choice  1 

Spare  but  their  lives ! — for  aught  beside, 

*  MS.— «  Mattering  of  threats,  and  Wycliffe's  nauMb 

*  MS. — **  Then  from  his  victim  sought  to  Itnow 

Tlie  woricing  of  hu  tragic  show, 
And  first  his  glance,"  Acu. 

»  MS.—**  To  some  high  Baron's  feudal  feast. 
And  that  loud  pealing  trumpet-call 
Jf'an  summons,"  &c. 

*  MS. — '*  He  darsl  not  meet  hi«  scornful  eye." 

»  MS. "the  blood  of  one 

Might  this  malignant  plot  atone.' 
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Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 
He  once  was  generous  I" — As  she  spoke, 
Dark  Wycliffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke ; — 
**  Wilfrid,  where  loiter*d  ye  so  late  ? 
Why  upon  Basil  rest  tliy  weight  f 
Art  spell-bound  by  enchanter's  wand  f — 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand ;' 
Tliank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy  I 
Should    tears    and   trembling  speak    thy 

joy  r-     . 
•*  0  hush,  my  sire  I    To  prayer  and  tear 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear ; 
But  now  the  awful  hour  draws  on, 
Wlien  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone." 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda's  hand  :* — "■  Dear  maid, 

Couldst  thou  BO  injure  me,**  he  said, 

*'  Of  tliy  poor  friend  so  basely  deem. 

As  blend  witli  him  tliis  barbarous  scheme  f 

Alas  !  my  efforts  made  in  vain, 

Mii^iit  well  have  saved  this  added  pain.' 

But  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven, 

That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given, 

So  twisted*  with  the  strings  of  life, 

As  this — to  call  Matilda  wife ! 

I  bid  it  now  for  over  part. 

And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart  I" 

HLs  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low, 

With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with  woe, 

That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 

The  Agony  of  mental  pain. 

He  kneel'd — ^his  lip  her  hand  had  pressed, — * 

Just  then  he  felt  the  stem  arrest. 

Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head, — 

They  raised  him, — but  the  life  was  fled  ! 

Then,  first  alarm'd,  his  sire  and  train 

Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 

The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 

Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere, 

1  In  place  of  this  and  preceding  oonplet,  the  MS.  baa, 
"  8ucc(>9>fa1  wa*  the  icheme  he  plann'd  : 
Kneel,  Wilfrid !  take  her  yielded  band  I" 

1  MS.—"  He  kneel'd,  and  took  her  band.'* 
>  A!S.— "  To  aave  the  compUcaled  pain." 
«  MS.—"  Blended.*' 

i  MS. — "  His  lipe  npon  herhandi  wen  proM'd,— 
Jaat  as  he  felt  the  item  arrest.** 

A  **  The  character  of  Wilfrid  ia  aa  extewdTety  drawn,  and 
■ven  more  ao,  perhaps,  than  that  of  Bertiam.  And  amidst 
the  fine  and  beantifnl  moral  reflections  aooompanjrinf  it,  a 
Jeep  insifht  into  the  human  heart  is  discernible: — wa  had 
almost  said  an  intuition  more  penetrating  than  eT«n  liia,  to 
whom  were  given  theae  '  golden  keja*  that  *  nnloek  the  gataa 
©fjoy.* 

*  Of  horror  that  and  thrilling  fears. 
Or  ope  the  sacrad  sonroe  of  sympathetic  tears.*  '* 

British  Critic, 

**  In  delineating  the  acton  of  this  dramatic  tale,  we  have 
itilr  hesitation  in  Faying,  tliat  Mr  Scott  has  been  more  snc- 


And  sought  in  better  world  the  meed. 
To  bUmeless  life  by  Heaven  decreed.* 

XXXL 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast* 

With  Wilirid  all  his  projects  past» 

All  tum'd  and  centred  on  his  son, 

On  WUfrid  all — ^and  he  was  gone. 

**  And  I  am  childless  now,"  he  said ; 

**  Childless  through  that  relentless  maid  1 

A  lifetime's  arts  in  vain  essay 'd. 

Are  bursting  on  their  artistes  bead  I — 

Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead — and  there 

Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir, 

Eager  to  knit  m  happy  band 

With  Rokeby's  heiress  Redmond's  hand. 

And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 

The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  tlieir  fall  ? 

No !— ^eeds  whidi  prudence  might  not  daro. 

Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 

The  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier — 

m  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear  I 

They  all  sliall  share  destruction's  shock ; — 

Ho !  lead  the  captives  to  the  block  !** 

But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 

His  feeliiigis  ^i^d  furebore  the  sign. 

"  Slave  I  to  the  block  ! — or  I,  or  they. 

Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  T 

XXXIL 
The  outmost  crowd  liave  heard  a  sound. 
Like  horde's  hoof  on  hardeu'd  ground ; 
Nearer  it  auue,  and  yet  more  near, 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear. 
Tis  in  the  cliurchyard  now — ^the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  ! 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung. 
When  through  the  Gothic  ardi  there  sprung 

cesaful  than  on  any  formrr  ocraxion.  Wilfrid,  a  person  of  the 
first  imiMrtance  in  the  whole  kuanagement  of  the  plot,  exhibits 
an  assemblage  of  qualities  not  nnfrequently  combined  in  nal 
life,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  recolloct,  never  before  represented  ia 
poetrf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charactei  which  required  to  be  toacfaed 
with  great  art  and  delicacr.  Tho  reader  gen«>rally  expects  to 
find  beauty  of  form,  strength,  grace,  and  agility,  united  with 
powerful  pasalons,  in  the  prominent  figures  of  romance ;  b^ 
cauae  these  Tisible  qualities  are  the  most  frequent  iheaaes  of 
panegyric,  and  usually  the  best  paasporu  to  odratration.  The 
absence  of  them  is  supposed  to  throw  au  air  of  ridicule  on  the 
pretensions  of  a  candidate  for  love  or  glorj.  An  ordinary 
poet,  therefore,  would  have  despaired  of  awakening  our  syne 
pathy  in  favor  of  that  lofly  and  generous  spirit,  and  keen  sei»> 
aibility,  which  at  once  animate  and  consume  the  frail  and 
riokly  fmme  of  Wilfrid  ;  yet  Wilfrid  ia,  in  fact,  extremelj  in- 
teresting ;  and  his  death,  though  obviously  naeessaiy  to  tho 
condign  punishment  of  Oswald,  to  the  future  repgse  of  Matil> 
da,  and  consequently  to  the  consummation  of  the  poem.  Itmyn 
strong  emotions  of  pity  and  regret  in  tin  mind  of  the 
— QtMN-teWjf  Rniew, 
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A  horseman  ann^d,  at  headlong  speed— 
Sable  his  cloak,  hia  plume,  his  steed.' 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spurn'd, 
Hie  Tault«  onwoDted  dang  retum'd  1— 
One  instant^s  glance  around  he  threw, 
From  saddlebow  hia  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  was  his  look  I 
Hia  cfaaiger  witl  ^he  spun  he  strook— 
All  BGatter*d  backward  as  he  came, 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingbam  t 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave  ;* 
The  first  haa  reached  the  central  nave, 
The  second  cleared  the  chancel  wide, 
The  tliird  he  was  at  Wycliffc's  side. 
Full  leveird  at  the  Baron's  head, 
Rung  the  report — the  bullet  sped — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last, 
Without  a  groan,  dark  Oswald  past 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream. 

xxxm. 

'While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals^ 
Bertram  hia  ready  charger  wheels ; 
But  floonder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
^was  while  he  toil*d  him  to  be  freed, 
And  with  the  reiii  to  raise  the  steed, 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wycliffe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Bword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hail*d  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 
A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound. 
Bore  down  and  pinnM  him  to  the  ground;' 
Bat  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  harking  brands  and  stabbing  spears ; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free, 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 

•  Sm  Appendix,  Note  3  K. 

•  MB. — **  ThiM  bounds  he  made,  that  noble  eteed ; 

ThefimU-}^**-;,'*"^    Jh«.f«.d." 
r  ehaaeel'i  bonnd  i 

a  MS.—"  Opprea'd  and  pinn*d  him  to  the  ground." 

«  MS.—*'  And  when,  bj  odds  borne  down  at  leofth." 

•  MS.—"  He  bore." 

•  MS.—*'  Bad  mom  of  la«gh  In  it  than  moan.'* 

t  MS.—*'  Bnt  held  their  weapon  ready  eet, 

LeM  the  grim  king  iboald  roue  him  yet." 

•  MS.—"  Bat  Basil  checked  them  with  diedain. 

And  flong  a  mantle  o*er  tJie  elain." 

•  '*  Whether  we  eae  him  waUng  the  cliA  in  desperate  ooona^ 

amk  aeaiiog  the  hawki  and  the  raTeos  from  their  ncste ;  or, 

while  the  Castle  is  on  fire,  breaking  ftom  tlie  central  mam  of 

^Mfco ;  or,  amidst  tJm  tsnrille  ciicnmstanocs  of  hia  death,  when 

.k 

*  parting  groan 

Had  more  of  laoghter  than  of  moan,' 
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By  tenfold  odds  oppress'd  at  length,* 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength, 
He  took*  A  hundred  mortal  wound:), 
As  mute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hounds; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  I* 
— They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes, 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain, 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  1* 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  rencw'd, 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew'd« 
But  BasiVs  voice  the  deed  forbado  ;* 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  hu  laid : — 
"  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind. 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding-sheei.*" 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang. 

No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang. 

Though  through  the  sounding  woods  there  oodm 

Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 

Arm'd  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 

Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need. 

And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse, 

As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce ; 

Possess'd  of  every  proof  and  sign 

That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham's  line, 

And  yielded  to  a  father's  arms 

An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms, — 

Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 

Of  this  strange  morn  the  history. 

What  saw  he  I — not  the  church's  floor, 

Cumber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with  gore ; 

What  heard  he  I — not  the  clamorous  crowd. 

That  shout  their  gratulations  loud : 

Redmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone, 

Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd,  "  My  son  I  my  son  I"—* 

we  mark  his  race  of  terror,  with  the  poet,  like  the  *  ero  of 
tropic  sun  I* 

*  No  pale  gradations  qoench  his  ny^ 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allaj ; 
With  disk  like  battle>target  red, 
He  rashes  to  his  burning  be<I ; 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloodr  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once— and  all  is  night.'  " 

British  OntU, 

**  I  hope  yov  win  like  Bertram  to  the  end ;  heb  a  Cararagglo 
dnteh,  which,  I  may  acknowledge  to  yon — bnt  tell  it  not  in 
Qath — I  rather  pique  mraelf  upon ;  and  be  is  within  the  kee|^ 
ing  of  Nature,  though  cridci  will  say  to  the  contrary.  It  may 
be  difBcttltto  fancy  that  any  one  should  uke  a  sort  of  pleasoio 
in  bringing  out  such  a  chancier,  bnt  I  sappose  it  is  partly 
owing  to  bad  reading,  and  ill-dfaected  reading,  when  I  waa 
jonag.'*— Scott  to  Miss  Ba»Uie.-^Life,  vol.  iv.  p.  49. 

M  MB.— Here  the  author  of  Rokeby  wrote, 
*•  End  of  Canto  VI." 

Staaxa  znv.,  added  at  the  request  of  the  printer  and  another 
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This  chiuiced  npon  a  summer  morn, 

Wlien  yellow  waved  the  heavy  Qom : 

But  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 

Call'd  forth  the  reaper  s  busy  band, 

A  gladsome  sight  the  silvan  road 

From  Egliston  to  Mortham  sliow'd. 

A  wliile  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 

Tlie  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  slieaves. 

And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside, 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride, 

And  cbildk(Kxi's  wondering  group  draws  near. 

And  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 

Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayer 

Mend,  wu  acoompuiied  bj  the  following  nota  to  Mr.  BaJlui- 
lyne:" 

**  DnAM  Jambs, 

**  I  ttiid  yoa  this,  oat  of  deference  to  opinioiw  w  ttrongly 
•zprevsed  ;  but  ilill  retaining  my  own,  that  it  cpoili  one  eflect 
without  producing  anotlier.  W.  8.'* 

*  "  Mr.  Scott  has  now  confined  hinuelf  within  much  nairow- 
•r  liniiU,  and,  by  dcvcradiiig  to  the  raber  annahi  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  haa  renounced  nearly  all  those  omamenta  of 
Gothic  pageantry,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  taste  with 
which  he  displayed  them,  had  been  tolerated,  and  even  ad- 
mired, by  modem  n;adcn.  He  has  subjected  his  style  to  a 
srverpr  code  of  criticism.  The  language  of  the  poet  is  often 
unconsciously  referred  to  the  date  of  tlie  incidents  which  he  re- 
lates ;  so  tliat  what  is  careless  or  idiomatic  escapes  censure,  as 
a  supponcd  anomaly  of  antique  diction :  and  it  is,  perlia|is, 
partly  owing  to  thiii  impn<s«<ion,  tliat  the  phnurology  of  *  Mar- 
mion,'  and  of  the  '  LaUy  of  the  Lake,*  has  appeared  to  us  to 
be  no  !(*«  faulty  than  that  of  the  present  ]K>om. 

"  But,  be  thu  as  it  may.  we  confi'iently  iK>r»ist  in  thinking, 
that  in  this  last  experim(>nt,  Mr.  Scott's  popularity  will  be  «iill 
farther  confirmed  ;  b«*canM  we  have  found  by  experi.Moe, 
that,  aliiiough  during  the  first  hasty  insptHriion  of  the  poem, 
undertaken  for  the  gratification  of  our  cariosity,  some  blemi^h- 
ea  intruded  themselves  upon  our  notice,  the  merits  of  the  story, 
and  tlie  minute  shades  of  rharacter  displayed  in  the  conduct  of 
it.  have  been  sufficient,  during  many  succeeding  perusals,  to 
awaken  our  feelings,  and  to  reanimate  and  suntain  our  attention. 

"The  original  fiction  from  which  the  poem  is  derived,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  constructed  with  considerable  ability  ;  but  it 
is  on  the  felicity  with  which  the  poet  has  ex  pan  led  and  dram- 
atized it ;  on  the  diversity  of  thr>  characters  ;  on  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  unfolded,  and  on  the  ingenuity  with  which 
every  incident  is  rendered  subservient  to  his  final  purpow,  that 
we  chiefly  found  our  preference  of  this  over  his  former  produc- 
tions. From  the  first  canto  to  the  IslsI,  nothing  is  superfluous. 
The  arrival  of  a  nocturnal  visitor  at  BamanI  Cn^tle  is  announ- 
rvti  with  such  solemnity,  the  previous  terrors  of  Oswald,  the 
artuganoe  and  ferocity  of  Bertram,  his  abruptneM  and  discour- 
r««F  of  demeanor,  are  so  eminently  delineated,  that  the  pictnre 
serms  AS  if  it  had  been  introduced  for  the  sole  pur|H>se  of  di»- 
p!nyi.ig  the  author's  powers  of  description  *  yet  it  is  (rom  this 
viKJt  that  all  the  subsequent  incidents  naturally,  and  almost 
.lecesnarily  flow.  Our  curiosity  is,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  poem,  most  powerfully  excited  ;  the  principal  actors  In 
the  «cene  exhibit  themselves  distinctly  to  our  view,  the  devel- 
Opmrnt  of  the  plot  is  perfectly  continuous,  and  onr  attention 
b  never  interrupted,  or  sufiered  to  relax." — Quarterif  Re- 
tine. 


'*  This  production  of  Mr.  Scott  altogether  abounds  In  imagery 
and  deaeripCion  last  than  ailher  of  ita  pnoonon,  in  ptetty 


And  blesaiDg  on  the  lovely  p^hr. 
Twas  then  the  M:iid  of  Rokeby  i^ve 
Iler  plighted  truth  to  Redmond  biave ; 
And  Teesdale  con  remembex  ycc 
How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  hei  deoL, 
And,  for  their  troubles,  bade  their  p;c7' 
A  lengthen'd  life  of  peace  and  love. 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway, 
Tielduig,  like  an  April  day. 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  noorrow. 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow.* 


nearly  the  came  proporUon  as  it  eootains  mora  '/  J  aantie  m 
oident  and  character.    Yet  soma  of  tfao  picio  es  vhich  h  pi» 
tents  are  hiffaly  wrought  and  vividly  colond ;  for  example, 
the  teiribly  animated  narrative,  in  the  Cfth  canto,  of  the  battio 
within  the  hall,  and  tlie  conflagration  of  t'je  mansion  of  Rokebj. 

"  i^veral  defects,  of  more  or  less  importance,  we  notiocd,  or 
imagined  that  we  noticed,  as  we  read.  It  appears  hke  pre- 
sumption to  accuse  Mr.  Scott  of  any  failure  in  respect  to  oo»> 
tume— of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  times  which  lio 
describes— yet  the  impression  prodaoed  on  our  aimb  by  tho 
perusal,  has  certainly  been,  that  we  are  thrown  back  in  imag- 
ination to  a  period  oomederably  aateeadeni  to  that  wtiich  lio 
intends  to  celebrate.  The  other  faults,  we  remarked,  ooinaet 
principally  in  the  too  frequent  recuirenoe  of  tho^  which  we 
have  so  often  noticed  on  former  occasions,  and  which  are  ao 
incorimrated  with  tiie  poet's  style,  that  it  b  now  iieeome  M 
UM>le«s  as  it  b  painful,  to  repeal  the  oaoasres  wliibh  they  have 
occasioned. 

"  We  have  been  informed  that '  Rokeby'  baa  hitherto  drcn- 
latcd  less  rapidly  than  has  usually  been  the  case  with  Mr. 
Scott's  works.  If  the  fact  be  so,  we  are  inclined  to  nttribnie 
it  solely  to  accidental  circumHCanoes ;  being  persuaded  ibat  the 
defects  of  the  poem  are  only  common  to  it  with  all  the  prod  ac- 
tions of  its  author ;  that  they  are  even  lev  nnmefous  than  in 
most ;  and  that  its  beauties,  tliough  of  a  difieienl  stamp, 
more  profusely  scattered,  and,  npon  the  whole,  of  a  bigbar 
der." — Critical  Reviao. 


'*  Such  b  Rokeby ;  and  onr  readers  mvat  eonfees  that  it  is  a 
very  interesting  tale.     Alone,  it  wonld  staa»p  tbc  antbor  ona 
of  the  most  piuturosqae  of  English  poets.    Of  the  story,  we 
need  hardly  say  any  thing  farther.    It  b  complicated  withont 
being  confused,  and  so  artfully  suspended  in  ifii  nnnvclmeat, 
as  to  produce  a  constantly  increasing  sensation  of  cniioaity. 
Parts,  indeed,  of  the  eatastrophe  may  at  intervals  be  forfseien, 
but  they  are  like  the  partial  glimpses  that  we  catch  of  a  noble 
and  well-shaded  building,  which  does  not  break  on  ns  in  all  its 
proportion  and  in  all  its  beauty,  nntil  we  suddenly  arrive  la 
front.    Of  the  characters,  we  have  something  to  obeerve,  in 
addition  to  our  private  remarks.    Onr  readers  may  periinpe 
have  seen  that  we  have  frequently  applied  the  term  sketchy  to 
the  several  personagn  of  the  drama.     Now,  although  thto  poem 
possesses  more  variety  of  well-snstained  ehararter  than  any 
other  of  Mr.  fc'cott's  perf<»rmancee-~a1thongh  Wilfrid  will  be  a 
favorite  with  every  lover  of  the  soft,  the  gentle,  and  the  nn- 
thetic,  while  Edmund  offers  a  fearfu!  warning  to  misoaed  auik 
ities — and  although  Redmond  is  indeed  a  man,  compared  to  the 
Oranstoun  of  The  Lay,  to  the  ffilton  of  Marmion,  or  to  the 
Malcolm  of  the  Lady  of  the  I.Mk« ;  yet  b  Redmond  himael* 
but  a  tketeh  compared  to  Bertram.    Here  b  Mr.  Bcott*s  tr«< 
and  favorite  hero.    He  hu  no  '  *n§akinf  klndnesa*  for  thess 
barbarians;— 'he  boldly  adopts  and  pntnolaesthoai. 


CANIO  Vi. 


KOKEBir. 


boo 


(it  bu  hamoromly  been  obaerved)  wovld  havMKen  enctYy 
wbat  Mannion  was,  conld  he  haVe  read  and  written ;  B^^rtntm 
»  a  happy  mixtare  of  both  ; — as  great  a  villain,  if  pomible,  as 
Manniwi ;  and,  if  ponible,  aa  great  a  xenmp  as  Delomine. 
Iii«  rhanctcr  i*  completed  by  a  dash  of  the  fierceness  of  Rod- 
erick Dbu.  We  do  not  h«m  eater  Into  the  qaeeiion  w  to  the 
goot)  taste  of  an  author  who  emptoya  his  otno^t  strength  of 
de«rr  ption  on  a  corapoand  of  bad  qaaltties;  bnt  we  masit  ob- 
•erre,  in  the  way  of  protest  for  the  preient,  that  MOiething 
■mat  be  wroof  where  poetical  effect  and  moral  approbation  are 
80  nneh  at  variance.  We  loare  antoachcd  the  general  argu- 
ment, whether  it  makea  any  difference  for  portieal  pnrpoiea, 
that  a  hero*)!  vice*  or  his  virtaea  thou  Id  preponderate.  Power- 
fnl  indeed  most  be  the  genios  of  the  poet  who,  ont  of  snch 
materials  aa  tho«e  above  mentioned,  can  form  an  interest- 
in|r  whole.  This,  however,  is  the  fact ;  and  Bertram  at  times 
M>  overcomes  hatred  with  admiration,  that  he  (or  rather  hii 
painter)  is  almost  pardonable  for  his  energy  alone.  There  is  a 
rbttrm  aboat  this  spring  of  mind  which  bean  down  all  opposi- 
lioa,  *  and  throws  a  briltiaat  veil  of  light  over  the  most  hideous 
deformity.'  This  ia  the  faadnation— this  is  the  variety  and 
vigor  by  which  Mr.  Boott  recommends  barbaroas  heroes,  un- 
dignified eocaaences,  and,  occaafonaliy,  the  moat  inoorreet  lan- 
fBSge,  and  the  most  imperfect  versification — 

"Catch  bnt  his  fire—'  And  yon  forgive  him  all.'  " 

Monthly  Review, 

That  Bokeby,  as  a  whole,  la  equally  interesting  with  Mr. 
Boon's  foRiier  woi^s,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert. 
But  if  there  be,  oomparathrelf ,  a  diminntion  of  interest,  it  is 
evidently  owing  to  no  othw  cause  than  the  time  or  place  of  its 
action — tiie  sobriety  of  the  period,  and  the  abated  wildness  of 
the  scenery.  With  ns,  the  wonder  is.  that  a  period  so  late  as 
thai  of  GhMiles  the  ^rst,  eonld  have  been  managed  so  dex- 
terously, vl  have  been  made  so  happily  subservient  to  poetic 
Invention. 

**  In  tbe  mean  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  onr 
apinioB,  that  the  tale  of  Rokeby  is  much  better  told  than  those 
&f  *  Tbe  Lay,'  orof  *  Marmion.'  lu  charaoters  are  introdnee<l 
with  more  ease ;  its  incidents  are  more  natural ;  one  event  is 
toon  neoesaarily  generated  by  another ;  the  reader's  mind  is 
kept  more  in  suspense  with  respect  to  the  termination  of  tlie 
and  the  moral  reflections  interspersed  are  of  a  deeper 
Of  the  versification,  also,  we  can  jostly  pronounce,  that 
it  is  nmie  polished  than  in  '  Marmion,'  or  '  The  Lay ;'  and 
tfeou'h  we  have  marked  some  careless  lines,  yet  even  in  the 
in«tajice  of  *  bold  disorder,'  Rokeby  can  furnish  little  room  for 
aniraadvenion.  In  fine,  if  we  must  compare  him  with  him- 
aelf.  we  judge  Mr.  Boott  has  given  ua  a  poem  in  Rokeby,  an- 
petior  to  *  Matmion,'  or  '  The  Lay,'  but  not  equal,  perhape,  to 
•  Tbe  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  "— frtCttA  Critic. 


'*  It  will  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that  Mr.  Morritt  nssnred 
his  frirad  lie  considered  Rokeby  as  the  best  of  all  his  poems. 
Tho  admirable,  perhaps  the  unique  fidelity  of  the  local  de* 
setiptions,  might  alone  have  swayed,  for  I  will  not  say  it  per> 
vetted  the  judgment  of  the  lord  of  that  beautifal  and  thence- 
forth riawical  domain ;  and,  indeed,  I  must  admit  that  I  never 
understood  or  appreciated  half  the  charm  of  this  poem  antil  I 
bad  berome  familiar  with  its  scenery.  Bnt  Boott  himnlf  had 
BOC  desi^iied  to  test  his  strength  on  these  descriptions.  He  said 
to  iztart  Ballantyne,  while  tlie  work  was  in  progress  (Sep- 
tember 3)t  *  I  hope  the  thing  will  do.  chiefly  because  the  world 
win  not  expeet  from  me  a  poem  of  which  the  intrre<ft  turns 
■pon  character;*  and  in  another  letter  (October 38. 181S),  'I 
chink  yoa  will  see  the  same  sort  of  differenoe  taken  in  all  my 
oroier  poems,  of  which  I  would  lay,  if  it  is  fair  for  me  to  say 
aaf  tUe^,  that  the  force  in  the  Lay  is  thrown  on  style — in 
1  on  description,  and  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  on  in- 
'    I  sospect  some  of  these  distinctions  may  have  been 


matters  of  afler-thonght ;  but  aa  to  Rok?by  there  can  be  nc 
mistake.  His  own  original  conceptions  of  some  of  its  princi* 
pal  characters  have  been  explained  in  lettem  already  cite«l ; 
and  I  believe  no  one  who  compares  the  poem  with  his  novels 
wilt  doubt  that,  had  he  undertaken  their  portraiture  in  prom, 
they  would  have  come  forth  with  effect  hanlly  inferior  to  any 
of  all  the  groups  he  ever  created.  As  it  is,  I  question  wlietb- 
er,  even  in  his  proxe,  there  is  any  thing  more  exquioitely  wrought 
out  as  well  as  fancie<l,  than  the  whole  contnMt  of  the  two  ri« 
vals  for  the  love  of  the  heroine  in  Rokeby  ;  and  that  heroine 
herwlf,  too,  has  a  very  particular  interest  attached  to  her. 
Writing  to  Miss  Edgeworth  five  years  after  this  time  (lOth 
March,  1818),  he  ttays,  *  I  have  not  read  one  of  my  poema  since 
they  were  printed,  excepting  last  year  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
which  I  liked  better  than  I  expected,  but  not  well  enough  to 
induce  me  to  go  through  the  rest ;  ao  I  may  truly  aay  with 
Macbeth— 

'  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  what  I've  done- 
Look  on'tagnin  I  dare  not.' 

** '  This  much  of  Matilda  I  reeollect  (for  that  is  not  ao  easily 
forgotten),  that  she  was  attempted  for  the  existing  person  of  a 
lady  who  is  now  no  more,  so  that  I  am  particulariy  flattered 
with  your  distinguishing  it  from  the  othen,  whjch  ere  in  gen- 
eral mere  shadows.'  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  lady  he 
here  alludes  to  was  the  object  of  his  own  unfortunate  iii^t 
love ;  and  as  little,  that  in  the  romantic  geneiosity  both  of  the 
youthful  poet  who  fails  to  win  her  higher  fbvor,  and  of  his 
chivalrous  competitor,  we  have  before  us  something  more  than 
a  mere  shadow. 

•*  In  spile  of  these  graceful  characters,  the  inimitable  scenery 
on  whieh  they  are  presented,  and  the  splendid  vivacity  and 
thrtllinw  interwt  of  several  chapters  in  the  story — such  as  the 
ojjening  interview  of  Bertram  and  Wycliffe — the  flight  up  th» 
cliff  on  the  Greta — the  first  entrance  of  the  feave  at  Brignall- 
the  firing  of  Rokeby  Castle — and  the  eatanrophe  in  Egliston 
Abbey ;  in  spite  certainly  of  exquWtely  hnppy  lines  profusely 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  composition,  afd  of  some  de- 
tached images— that  of  the  setting  of  the  tropical  sun,  for  ex- 
ample— which  were  never  surpawed  by  any  poet ;  in  spite  of 
all  these  merits",  the  immediate  success  of  Rokeby  was  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  nor  has  it  ever  since 
been  so  much  a  favorite  with  the  pnblic  at  large  os  any  other 
of  his  pooiical  romances.  He  ascribes  this  failure,  in  his  in- 
tro'luctlon  of  1830.  partly  to  the  radically  unpoetical  character 
of  the  Roundheads  ;  but  surely  their  character  has  its  poetical 
side  al.so,  had  his  prejudices  allowed  him  to  enter  upon  its  study 
with  impartial  sympathy  ;  and  I  doubt  not  Mr.  Morritt  suggest- 
ed the  diffioulty  on  this  score,  when  the  outline  of  the  story  was 
as  yet  unrietemiined,  from  the  consideration  rather  of  tJie  po- 
et's peculiar  foelings,  and  powers  as  hitherto  exhibited,  than 
of  the  subject  aluolutoly.  Partly  he  blames  the  satiety  of  the 
public  ear,  which  had  had  so  much  of  his  rhythm,  not  only 
from  himself,  but  from  dozens  of  mocking  birds,  male  and  fe- 
male, all  more  or  less  applauded  in  their  day,  and  now  all 
equally  forgotten.  This  circumstance,  too,  had  probably  no 
slender  efiect ;  tlie  more  Uiai,  in  defiance  of  all  the  hints  of  hie 
friends,  he  now,  in  his  narrative,  repeated  (with  more  negli- 
gence) the  uniform  octo-syllabic  couplets  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  more  varied  cadeaoe  of  the 
Lay  or  Marmion.  It  is  fair  to  add  that,  among  the  London 
circles  at  least,  some  sarcaslio  flings  in  Mr.  Moore's  '  Twopenny 
Post  Bag'  must  have  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on  this  oc- 
casion. But  the  cause  of  failure  which  the  poet  himself  places 
last,  was  unquestionably  the  main  one.  The  deeper  and  dark- 
er passior.  of  Childe  Harold,  the  audacity  of  its  morbid  volnp 
tttonsneas,  and  the  melancholy  majesty  of  the  numbers  in  which 
it  defied  the  world,  had  taken  the  general  imagination  by  storm 
and  Rokeby,  with  many  beantii's,  and  some  snblimitiw,  was 
pitched,  as  a  whole,  on  a  key  which  seemed  tame  In  the  eom 
parson."— Lock  BART,  Lift  '/SeaU^  vd.  iv.  pp.  53  5B. 
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On  Bmrumri's  Uwtrs,  €Md  Tm»*s  ttrMm,  4-e.— P.  996. 


"  Barnabd  Caitlb,*'  nJth  old  Leianil,  "  itsmleth  stately 
npon  Ten.'*  It  ie  fonnded  upon  a  very  high  bank,  and  its 
rvios  impend  over  the  river,  incloding  within  the  ana  a  eir- 
cait  of  six  acra  and  npwanU.  This  oooe  magnificent  fortrea 
derives  its  name  from  its  foonder,  Barnanl  Baliol,  the  ancestor 
of  the  short  and  onfortonate  dynasty  of  ihat  name,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Scottish  throne  nnder  the  patronage  of  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  111.  Baliol's  Tower,  aiYerwanls  mentioned  in 
the  poem,  is  a  round  tower  of  great  size,  situated  at  the  westp 
em  extremity  of  the  boilding.  It  bears  marlu  of  great  anti- 
qnity,  and  wu  lemarfcable  for  the  canons  constraotion  of  its 
vanlted  roof,  which  has  been  lately  greatlr  injared  by  the 
operations  of  some  persons,  to  whom  the  tower  has  been  leased 
for  the  purpose  of  making  patent  shot  I  The  prospect  Aom 
the  top  of  Baliors  Tower  commands  a  rich  and  magnifioent 
view  of  the  wooded  raller  of  the  Tees. 

Barnard  Castle  often  changed  masters  during  the  middle 
ages.  Upon  the  forfeitnre  of  the  unfortnnate  John  Baliol,  the 
firat  king  of  Scotland  of  that  family,  Edward  I.  seized  this 
fortress  among  the  other  English  estates  of  his  refractory  vaa- 
sal.  It  was  afterwards  vested  in  the  Bcauehamps  of  War- 
wick, and  in  the  SufToids  of  Buckingham,  and  was  also 
sometimes  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  and 
sometimes  in  that  of  the  crown.  Riclianl  III.  is  said  to  have 
enlarged  and  strengthened  its  fottifications,  and  to  have  made 
it  for  some  time  his  principal  residence,  for  the  purpose  of 
bridling  and  suppressing  the  Lancastrian  faction  in  the  north- 
era  counties.  From  the  Staffords,  Barnard  Castle  passed, 
probably  by  mairiage,  into  the  possestion  of  the  powerful 
Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  and  belonged  to  the  last 
representative  of  that  family,  when  he  engaged  with  the  Eari 
of  Northomberiaiid  in  the  ill-oonoerted  inenrrection  of  the 
twelfth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Upon  this  occasion,  however, 
Sir  Oeoife  Bowes  of  Sheatlam,  who  held  gwat  poasessiuus  in 
the  neighborhood,  anticipated  the  two  insurgent  eails,  by 
seizing  upon  and  garrisoning  Barnard  Castle,  which  he  held 
out  for  ten  days  against  all  their  forvet,  and  then  sunendered 
it  npon  honorable  terms.  See  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  330.  In  a  ballad,  contained  in  Percy's  Rellques  of  Aneient 
Poetry,  vol.  i.,  the  siege  is  thus  commemorated  :— 

*'  Then  Sir  Gemge  Bowes  he  straight  way  rose 

After  them  some  spoyle  to  make ; 
These  ooUe  eries  toned  back  againa. 

And  ayu  they  vowed  that  luii^  to  taka. 

"That  baron  ho  to  bli  oastle  fled ; 

To  Barnard  Caetle  then  fled  he ; 
The  nttsrmost  walks  ware  eathe  to  won, 

Tho  eries  have  won  them  pteetntlie. 

"The  nttermoet  wallas  wen  lima  and  briok ; 

But  though  they  won  them  soon  anone. 
Long  en  they  wan  the  innermost  wa.les, 

For  they  wen  cut  in  rock  and  stone." 

By  tin  rappnmlon  of  this  nbelUon,  and  the  oousequeot  tor- 
•r  tha  Bui  af  Wiitaonlaiid  Bafaanl  GMtle  mvortad 


to  the  crown,  and  was  sold  or  leased  out  to  Car,  Earl  of  Somei^ 
aet,  tlie  guilty  and  unhappy  favorite  of  James  I.  It  was 
afterward*  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  and  was  th< 
fon,  in  all  probability,  occupied  for  the  Pariianjent,  w\ 
interest  daring  tlie  Civil  War  was  so  keenly  espoused  by  the 
Vanes.  It  is  now,  with  the  other  estates  of  that  family,  the 
property  af  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  of  Darlington. 


NonB. 


ae  human 


Unsksrpen*d  bf  revengt  tntdfnr. 

Could  eW  dUUnguisk  korse^t  elank.—F.  997. 


I  have  had  oeoaslon  to  romaik,  in  real  ttia,  the 
keen  and  fervent  anxiety  in  giving  aeateness  to  the 
sense.    My  gilted  fiiend.  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  wliose 
tie  works  display  such  intimate  acquaintanoe  with  the 
tioBs  of  human  passion,  Ikaa  not  omitted  tha  leuaaikaUe 
cumstanoe  :•*- 


of 
of 


•Tb 


Bexeii|rii: 


liwaid 


**  D«  Mcntfort.  {Off  ki9  guard.) 
his  welHmowa  foot. 
From  the  flrrt  staircase  mounting  step  by  step. 

Frth.  How  quick  aa  ear  thou  hast  for  distut  ao«nd  I 
I  heard  him  not. 

<Z>e  Mowtfvrd  looks  omkmmtood,  and  i»  atfaU.") 


NOTI  0. 


7%«  moHon^s  ptumeo  his  Hoage  kUe, 

And  tke  bvff-coat,  in  amplo  fold, 

Mantloo  kit  form*»  gigantic  mouUL-^T.  898. 


The  use  of  eonpleta  saita  of  aiaor  was  fallen  into  disase 
during  tlie  Civil  War,  though  they  wen  still  worn  by  leaden 
of  rank  and  impoitanoe.  "  In  the  nign  of  Klnf  JaiaeB  I.," 
laya  our  military  antiquary,  "  no  great  alterations  were  made 
in  the  article  of  defensive  armor,  exoept  that  tin  bniF<oat, 
or  jerkin,  which  was  originally  won  under  the  cniraaa,  now 
became  frequently  a  substitute  for  it,  it  having  been  foaod 
that  a  good  bulT  leather  would  of  itself  reaiBt  the  stroke  of  a 
sword  ;  this,  however,  only  oocaaionally  took  plaoe  anaong  thf 
light-armed  cavalry  and  infantry,  complete  suits  of  amoi 
being  still  uaed  among  the  heavy  horse.  Bufl^eoats  oootinaed 
to  be  worn  by  the  city  trained-bands  till  within  tha  monoorj 
of  penons  now  living,  so  that  defensive  armor  may,  in  boom 
measun,  be  said  to  have  terminated  in  tlie  tame  oiatcrtal 
with  which  it  began,  that  is,  the  skins  of  anlmak,  or  lea 
tber.'*— 6ROiB*a  MilUarf  JtnUfuUiea.  Load.  1801,  4lo 
vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

Of  the  bnlT-coats,  which  wen  wora  over  tho  oorsleta,  aavu 
nl  an  yet  preserved ;  and  Captain  Grose  has  given  aa  ongra 
viag  <^  one  which  waa  used  in  the  time  of  Charlee  1.  by  Si 
Fnacis  Rhodes,  Bait,  of  Balbrough-Hall,  Derbyshira.  Tho 
wen  ittually  lined  with  nlk  or  linen,  aeenred  befiMw  bj  bai 
tOM,  or  by  a  laoa,  and  often  riohly  deeontod  witb  gold  a 
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iHTtr  emtmidlcrj.    Fkom  th«  following  carioa*  accoont  of  a 
fapale  lapectiof  a  baflm»at  between  an  old  roandhead  cap- 
lain  ind  a  joatioe  of  the  peace,  by  whom  his  anni  were  eeized 
iftei  the  Reaumtion,  we  leant,  that  the  valae  and  importance 
if  thii  defemit'o  gannent  were  considerable: — **A  party  of 
flofse  came  to  mjr  hooae,  commanded  by  Mr.  Peebles ;  and  he 
lo'd  me  he  was  come  for  ray  arms,  and  that  I  mnst  deliver 
llieai.    I  asked  him  for  his  order.    He  told  me  he  h]id  a  better 
eider  than  Oliver  used  to  give ;  and,  clapping  his  hand  npon 
ail  iword-hilt,  he  said,  that  was  his  order.    I  told  him,  if  he 
iiad  none  bat  that,  it  was  not  snfficient  to  take  my  arms ; 
Mai  then  be  palled  oat  his  warrant,  and  I  read  it.    It  was 
■gneil  by  Went  worth  Armitage,  a  general  warrant  to  search 
ill  (jsnoos  they  suspected,  and  so  left  the  {lower  to  the  soldien 
It  liirir  pleasure.    They  came  to  as  at  Coalley'Hall,  aboat 
wnsetting ;  and  I  eauaed  a  candle  to  be  lighted,  and  conveyed 
Feeble*  into  the  room  where  my  arms  were.     My  arms  were 
Bcar  the  kitchen   fire ;    and    there  tliey  took  away  fowling- 
pieesi.  pistols,  mnskets,  carbines,  and  sach  like,  better  than 
£90.    Then  Mr.  PeeUas  asked  me  for  my  boff-ooat ;  and  I 
told  biffl  they  bad  no  order  to  take  away  my  appareU    Ha 
teU  me  I  was  not  to  dtspate  their  orden ;  but  if  1  would  not 
deliver  it,  be  would  carry  me  away  pnsontfr.  and  had  me  out 
•f  ioon.    Yet  he  let  roe  alone  unto  the  next  morning,  that  I 
BBtf  wait  upon  Sir  John,  at  Halifax ;  and,  coming  before 
him,  be  ihreAtened  me,  and  said,  if  I  did  not  send  the  coat. 
Cor  it  WIS  toc»  good  for  me  to  keep.     I  told  mm  it  was  not  in 
iui  pwer  to  demand  my  apparel ;  and  he,  growing  into  a  fit, 
eslkd  Ac  rebel  and  traitor,  and  said,  if  I  did  not  send  the  coat 
with  all  speefi,  ho  woald  send  me  where  i  did  not  like  weU. 
I  tsld  him  1  was  no  rebel,  and  ha  did  not  well  to  call  me  so 
Wfore  there  soldien  and  gentiamen,  to  make  me  the  mark 
fiir  every  one  to  ahoot  aL     I  departed  the  room  ;  yet,  notwitb- 
rtandiog  all  the  threatcnings,  did  not  send  the  coat.     But  the 
lext  day  he  sent  John  Lysier,  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lyster, 
sf  Shipden  Hall,  for  this  ooat,  with  a  letter,  verbatim  thus : — 
'  Mr.  Uodson,  I  admin  you  will  play  the  child  so  with  me  as 
foa  have  don^  ia  writiag  soeh  an  inconsidemte  letter.    Let 
■s  have  the  baflPcoat  sent  forthwith,  otberwire  you  shall  so 
hear  from  me  aa  wnU  not  vorjr  well  pleaae  yon.'    1  was  not  at 
homs  when  this  messenger  eame ;  hot  1  had  ordered  my  wife 
let  lo  deliver  it,  but,  if  they  would  take  it,  let  them  look  to 
it:  and  he  took  ic  away  ;  and  one  of  Sir  John's  brethren  wore 
it  Btany  yean  after.    They  sent  Captain  Bntt  to  compound 
srith  my  wife  about  it ;  hot  I  sent  word  I  would  have  my  own 
again :  bat  be  advised  me  to  take  a  price  for  it,  and  make  no 
BMire  ado.    I  said  it  was  hard  to  uke  my  arms  and  apparel 
loo ;  1  bad  hud  oat »  great  deal  of  money  for  them  ;  I  hoped 
\hey  did  not  mean  to  destroy  me,  by  taking  my  goods  illegally 
fiom  me.    He  said  he  would  make  up  the  matter,  if  I  pleased, 
kctwixc  OS ;  and,  it  aecms,  had  brought  Sir  John  to  a  price 
for  my  eoat.    I  woald  not  have  taken  £10  for  it ;  he  would 
have  given  abon*  £4  ;  hot,  wanting  my  receipt  for  the  money, 
ke  k<>pt  both  ndea,  and  I  had  never  satisfaction." — Memoirs 
^Captain  Hod^on,    £din.  1806,  p.  178. 


NoteD. 

Ob  ki»  dark  face  a  tcorcking  e/me, 

Jiud  toil,  had  done  tAe  work  of  time, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 

Bg  waoting  pla^ne^  by  tortures  stow. — P.  S08. 

Ia  ihit  character,  T  have  attempted  to  sketch  one  of  those 

'est  Indian  adventnren.  who,  dtning  the  course  of  the  seven- 

topoth  century,  were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Buoa- 

aim.    The  successes  of  the  English  In  the  predatory  incnr* 

<fm  upon  Spanisfa  America,  during  the  reign  of  Bliaabetb,  i 


had  never  been  forgotten ;  and,  firom  that  period  downward, 
the  exploits  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  iroitateil,  ujion  a 
smaller  scale  indeed,  but  with  equally  desperate  valor,  by 
small  bands  of  pirates,  gathered  from  all  nations,  bat  chiefly 
French  and  English.  The  engrossing  policy  of  ilie  Spaniards 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  numbCT  of  there  freebooteia, 
from  whom  Uieir  commerce  and  colonies  suffered,  in  the  imue, 
dreadful  calamity.  The  Windward  Islands,  which  the  Si>aii* 
iardn  did  not  deem  worthy  their  own  occupation,  had  been 
gradually  settled  by  advcnturen  of  the  French  and  English 
nations.  But  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  despatched  in 
1G30,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  against  the  Dutch,  had  orders  frrua 
the  Court  of  Madrid  to  dentroy  these  colonies,  whose  vicinity 
at  once  oflVnded  the  pride  and  excited  the  jealous  susfdcicu 
of  their  t^paiiish  neighbors.  This  order  the  Spanish  Admiral 
execnied  with  sufficient  rigor;  bat  the  only  consequence 
was,  that  the  planters,  being  rendered  desperate  by  pcrseca- 
tiott,  began,  under  the  well-known  nameof  Bucaniere,  to  com- 
menoe  a  retaliation  so  horridly  saviige,  that  the  perusal  makes 
the  reader  shudder.  When  tliey  carried  on  their  depredations 
at  rea,  they  boarded,  wilboat  respect  to  disparity  of  number, 
every  Spanish  vessel  that  canie  in  their  way  ;  and,  demeaning 
themselve^i,  both  in  Uie  battle  and  after  the  conquest,  more 
like  demons  than  human  beings,  tliey  succertded  in  impress- 
ing their  enemies  witii  a  sort  of  su|>erstitioas  terror,  which 
rendered  them  incapable  of  offering  effectual  resistance.  From 
piracy  at  sea,  they  advanced  to  making  predatory  descents 
on  the  Spanish  terriiorieH  ;  in  which  tliey  disjilayed  the  same 
furious  and  irreai.Hiible  valor,  the  same  thirst  of  spoil,  ai 
the  same  brutal  inhumanity  to  their  captives.  The  large 
treasurre  which  they  acquired  in  their  adventures,  they  dissi- 
pated by  the  most  unbounded  licentiousnere  in  gaming,  wo* 
men,  wine,  and  debauchery  of  every  species.  When  th«h 
spoils  were  thus  wasted,  they  entered  into  some  new  associa- 
tion, and  undertook  new  adventures.  For  farther  particnlan 
concerning  these  extraordinary  banditti,  the  reader  may  consult 
Raynal,  or  the  common  and  popular  book  called  the  Historv 
of  the  Bnoanieia. 


NotbE. 


On  Marston  heath 


Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death.^V.  999. 

The  well-known  and  des|ierate  battle  of  Loi^Marstoc  Moor, 
which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  Charles, 
eommenood  under  very  diflerant  aaspioes.  Prince  Rupert 
had  marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  for  the  relief  of 
York,  then  besieged  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at  the  head  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  the  Ear)  of  I^even,  with  the 
Scottish  auxiliary  forces.  In  this  be  so  completely  saeeeeded, 
that  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  retreat  to  Manton  Moor, 
a  largo  open  plain,  about  sight  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
ThithCT  they  were  followed  by  the  Prince,  who  had  now 
united  to  his  army  the  gamson  of  York,  probably  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  men  strong,  under  the  gallant  Marqnis  (thea 
Earl)  of  Newcastle.  Whitelocke  has  recorded,  with  mnoh 
Impartiality,  the  following  particnlan  of  this  eventful  day  :•— 
'*  The  right  wing  of  the  Parlianient  was  commanded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfox,  and  oortsistsd  of  all  his  bona,  aad  tlirec 
regiments  of  the  Scots  hone  ;  the  left  wing  was  coamanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Colonel  CromweU.  One  body 
of  their  foot  waa  commanded  by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  consisted 
of  his  foot,  and  two  brigades  of  the  Scots  foot  for  rewrve ;  anc 
the  main  body  of  the  rest  of  the  foot  was  commanded  b> 
General  Leven. 

*'  The  right  wing  of  the  Prince's  army  was  commanded  by 
the  Barl  of  Newcastle :  the  left  wing  by  the  Prince  hinuelf  > 
and  the  main  body  by  Goneral  Ocving,  Sir  Charles  Lacai,  aac 


3 


DS 


scorrs  poetical  works. 


MajorGenenl  Porter.  Thus  wei«  both  tides  dnwn  «p  Into 
battalia. 

*'  Jnly  3d,  1644.  In  thii  poftnir  both  arroiet  faced  eaeh 
•ther,  and  abont  wren  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fi|^ht  began 
between  them.  Th«  Prince,  with  his  left  wing,  fell  on  the  Par- 
Uanieni'i  right  wing,  rooted  them,  and  panned  them  a  great 
wav ;  the  like  did  General  Goring,  Locae,  and  Porter,  npon 
'Jif>  Parliamcnt^fl  main  body.  The  three  generals,  giving  all  for 
hint,  h.vted  ontof  the  field,  and  many  of  their  eoldien  fled,  and 
thrpw  down  their  arms ;  the  Ring's  forces  too  eagerly  follow- 
ing them,  the  victorr,  now  almost  achieved  by  them,  was  again 
mntched  ont  of  their  hands.  For  Colonel  Cromwell,  with  the 
brnve  regiment  of  hte  eonntrymen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
having  rallied  some  of  his  hone,  fell  npon  the  Prince's  right 
wing,  where  the  Earl  of  Newcutle  was,  and  rooted  them ; 
and  the  rest  of  their  companions  rallying,  they  fell  altogether 
npon  the  divided  bodies  of  Ropert  and  Goring,  and  totally  dts- 
pepvHl  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after  three  ho  an' 
fight. 

"  From  this  battle  and  the  pnnnit,  some  reckon  were  buried 
7000  Englisiiraen ;  all  agree  that  above  3000  of  the  Prince's 
men  were  slain  in  the  battle,  besides  those  in  the  chase,  and 
3000  prisonen  taken,  many  of  their  chief  ofBccn,  twenty-five 
pieces  of  ordnance,  forty-seven  colon,  10,000  arms,  two  wag- 
ons of  oarabins  and  pistols,  130  barrels  of  |K>wdcr,  and  all  their 
bag  and  liaggage." — Wuitklockb'b  MemoirM,  fol.  p.  89. 
Lond.  1682. 

liord  Clarendon  informs  as,  that  the  King,  previous  to  re- 
oeiving  the  tne  account  of  the  battle,  had  been  informed,  by 
an  express  from  Oxford,  **  that  Prince  Ropert  had  not  only  w 
Heved  York,  bnt  totally  defeated  the  Scots,  with  many  partio- 
nlan  to  confirm  it,  all  which  wat  so  ranch  believed  there,  that 
they  made  pnblie  fires  of  joy  for  the  victory." 


Note  P. 


M&nektem  and  Mitton  Uld  the  newt^ 

How  troops  of  RoundAeads  choked  the  0»»s, 

Jtnd  manf  a  bonnf  Scot^  ag-kaot, 

Spmrriug  hi*  palfrey  northward^  P^^^t 

Cursing  tks  daf  when  tool  or  meed 

First  Iwrtd  their  Lesley  e'er  the  THoeed.—T.  30S. 

Monckton  and  Mitton  are  villages  near  the  river  Ouse,  and 
not  very  distant  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  particnlan  of 
the  action  were  violently  disputed  at  the  time ;  but  the  follow- 
ing extract,  firom  Uie  Manuscript  History  of  the  Baronial  Uoose 
of  Somerville,  is  decisive  as  to  the  flight  of  the  Scottish  gen- 
eral, the  Eari  of  Leven.  The  particolan  are  given  by  the  an- 
*Jior  of  the  history  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  then  the  rep- 
lesentative  of  the  family.  This  curious  manuscript  has  been 
published  by  oouent  of  my  noble  friend,  the  present  Ijoid  Som- 
ill^. 

"  The  order  of  this  grant  batkell,  wherin  both  aimieo  was 
of  one  eqnall  nnmber,  oomisting,  to  the  beat  calonlatione, 
neer  to  three  score  thousand  men  npon  both  sydes,  I  shall  not 
take  npon  me  to  disoryve ;  albeit,  from  the  draughts  then  taken 
npon  the  place,  and  information  I  receaved  from  this  gentle 
man,  who  being  then  a  volunteer,  as  having  no  command,  had 
opportunitie  and  libertie  to  ryde  from  the  one  wing  of  the  ormie 
to  the  other,  to  view  all  ther  several  squadrons  of  home  and 
battallions  cf  foot,  how  formed,  and  in  what  manner  drawn 
np,  with  every  other  circumstance  relating  to  the  fight,  and 
that  both  aa  to  the  King's  armies  and  that  of  the  Parliament's, 
amongst  whom,  nntill  the  engadgment,  he  went  from  statione 
to  Btatirne  to  observe  ther  order  and  forme ;  but  that  the  de- 
Bcriptione  of  this  battell,  with  the  various  success  on  both  sides 
at  the  lieginning,  with  the  loss  of  the  royal  armie,  and  the  sad 
effects  i.hat  followed  that  misfortune  as  to  his  Majestie's  inter- 
en,  he»  been  so  ofWn  done  already  by  English  auihmv,  little  to 


onr  oommendatione,  bow  jnatlj  I  ahall  not  dispnte,  oeiiig  tho 
troth  is,  as  onr  principal]  geoeraU  fled  that  night  neer  foartk 
mylles  from  the  place  of  the  fight,  that  part  of  the  armie  where 
he  commanded  being  totaUie  rooted ;  but  it  is  aa  true,  that  nach 
of  the  victorie  is  attributed  to  the  good  conduct  of  David  Lie** 
selie.  lievetennent-generall  of  onr  horse.  Cromwell  himarlf, 
that  minione  of  fortune,  but  the  rod  of  God's  wrath,  to  panish 
eftirward  three  rebeUioas  nations,  disdained  not  to  take  orden 
from  him,  albeit  then  in  the  same  qnalitie  of  command  for  the 
Parliament,  as  being  lievetennent-geoeral  to  the  Eari  of  Man- 
chester's hom,  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  horse, 
haveing  routed  the  Prince's  right  wing,  as  he  had  done  that  of 
the  Parliament's.  These  two  commanden  of  the  home  vpon 
that  wing  wisely  restrained  the  great  bodies  of  their  horse  from 
penning  these  bracken  troops,  but,  wheelling  to  the  left-hand, 
falls  in  upon  the  naked  flanks  of  the  Prince's  main  battallioa  of 
foot,  corying  them  donne  with  great  violence ;  nether  mett 
they  with  any  great  resistance  untill  they  came  to  the  ^larqvea 
of  Newcastle  his  battallione  of  White  Coats,  who.  first  pepper- 
ing them  Bonndly  with  ther  shot t,  when  tb^  came  to  cbarj^e, 
stoutly  bore  them  np  with  their  picks  that  they  could  not  rnter 
to  break  them.  Here  the  Parliament's  horse  of  that  wing  re- 
ceaved ther  greatest  loase,  and  a  *top  for  sonaetyroe  pott  to  ther 
hoped-for  victorie  ;  and  that  only  by  the  stout  lesistanoe  of  this 
gallant  battallione,  which  consi^tM  neer  of  fonr  ihonsand  f«»oC, 
until  at  length  a  Scots  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by 
CoUonell  Frizeall,  with  other  two,  was  brought  to  open  tbem 
upon  wme  hand,  which  at  length  they  did,  when  all  the  am- 
munitione  was  spent.  Having  refused  qnarten,  every  man  feQ 
in  the  same  order  and  ranke  wherein  he  bad  fonghtqn. 

**  Be  til  is  execution  was  done,  the  Prince  letoroed  from  the 
penuite  of  tho  right  wing  of  tiie  Parliament's  horse,  whidi  be 
had  beatten  and  followed  too  farre,  to  the  loase  of  the  battell, 
which  oertanely,  in  all  men's  opinions,  he  might  have  earyed 
if  he  bad  not  been  too  violent  upon  the  punnite ;  whkh  gave 
his  enemies  upon  the  left-hand  opponnnitio  to  dispene  and  cat 
doune  his  infantrie,  who,  haveing  cleared  the  field  of  all  the 
standing  bodies  of  foot,  wtr  now,  with  many  ^ 
of  their  ovne,  standing  ready  to  receave  the  charge  of  hk  al]> 
most  spent  horses,  if  be  shoold  attempt  it ;  which  the  PHneo 
observeing,  and  seeing  all  lost,  he  retreated  to  Yorke  with  two 
thousand  horse.  Notwithstanding  of  thb,  ther  was  that  night 
saeh  a  oonsteraatione  in  the  Pariiament  armies,  that  it's  ha- 
lieved  by  most  of  those  that  wer  there  present,  that  if  the  Frinee, 
haveing  so  great  a  body  of  horse  inteire,  had  okade  ane  onfall 
that  night,  or  the  ensneing  morning  be-tyme,  he  had  cairred 
the  victorie  out  of  ther  hands ;  for  it's  oenane,  by  the  moro- 
Ing's  light,  he  had  nllyed  a  body  of  ten  thoosand  men,  wberol 
ther  was  neer  three  thousand  gallant  hone.  These,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  tonne  and  garrisoune  of  Torke,  might  have 
done  much  to  liave  recovered  the  victory,  for  the  loaa  of  this 
battell  in  eflect  lost  the  King  and  his  interaet  in  the  thiee  kin^ 
domes ;  hb  Majestie  never  being  able  eftir  this  to  make  head 
In  the  north,  bnt  lost  hb  ganisons  every  day. 

"  As  for  Generall  Lesoelie,  in  the  begioniqg  of  this  ffighi 
hareing  that  part  of  the  arm)  quite  brocken,  whare  be  haJ 
plaoed  hinMelf,  by  the  valour  of  tlie  Prinoe,  he  imagined,  aad 
was  oonfermed  by  the  opinione  of  others  tlien  npon  the  piaee 
with  him,  that  the  battell  was  irrecoverably  lost,  seeing  they 
wer  fleeing  npon  all  hands  ;  thcirfore  they  humblie  intreated 
hb  excellence  to  reteir  and  wait  his  better  fortune,  which, 
wilhoat  farder  advyseing,  he  did  ;  and  never  drew  bridle  aniill 
he  came  the  lenth  of  Leads,  having  ridden  all  that  night  wilJt 
a  cloak  of  drop  de  berrie  about  him,  belonging  to  thu  geiitlo- 
roan  of  whom  I  write,  then  in  his  retinne,  with  many  oth<?r 
oflicen  of  goo<l  qnalitie.     It  was  neer  twelve  the  next  day  be- 
for  they  had  the  o«tanety  who  was  ma5ter  of  the  field,  when 
at  length  ther  arryves  ane  expresse,  sent  by  David  Lesselie,  to 
acquaint  the  General  they  had  obtained  n  mo6t  glorious  vic- 
tory, and  that  the  Prinoe.  with  his  brocken  troupes,  was  fled 
from  Yorke.     This  intelligence  was  somewhat  amaseing  to 
these  gentlemen  that  had  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  disoider  os 
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lk«  ■nda  before  ibuc  ntearinf,  and  luul  then  aeeompanyed 
tlu»  Genezml  in  his  flight ;  wLo,  ^o^  mioh  weoryed  that  ev^ 
nitig  of  the  bmtteil  with  orderir^g  of  fa.'i  »ra-ie,  and  now  qnite 
■pert  wltli  his  long  jouraey  iu  the  night,  bad  casten  himselfe 
doane  npsKi  a  bed  to  rest,  when  ihi8  gentlemaa  comeing  qny- 
•ily  into  hii  cbamber,  be  awoke,  aoi  hastiljr  cryesout,  '*  Lieve- 
lenncnt-co'lone^l,  what  news  1' — 'All  is  safe,  may  it  pleaae 
Toor  Exaellen^  :  the  Parliament's  armie  hes  obtained  a  great 
rctcey/  and  ihen  delyven  the  letter.  The  Genenill,  npoa 
tM  hearing  of  ihit,  knocked  upon  his  breast,  and  aayei,  *  I 
woaU  to  God  I  had  died  upon  the  place  !'  and  then  opens  the 
letter,  which,  in  a  few  lines,  gave  ane  account  of  the  victory, 
and  in  the  cl  jse  pressed  his  speedy  returne  to  the  armie,  which 
he  did  the  next  day,  being  accompanyed  some  mylles  back  by 
this  gentleman,  who  then  takes  his  leave  of  him,  and  receaved 
at  parting  many  ezpremions  of  kyndenenie,  with  promises  that 
be  would  never  be  unmyndfal  of  his  care  and  respect  towards 
him  ;  and  in  the  end  he  intreatv  him  to  present  bis  service  to 
all  his  frienils  and  acquaintances  in  Scotland.  Thereftir  the 
G«oerall  sets  forward  in  his  journey  for  the  armie,  as  this  gen- 
tleman did  for  ,  in  order  to  his 
tran^portatione  for  Scotland,  where  be  arryved  sex  dayes  eftir 
tke  fight  of  Mesionne  Mnir,  and  gave  the  first  true  acconnt  and 
deicrtptiooe  of  that  great  battell,  wherein  the  Covenanters  then 
gloryed  soe  much,  that  they  impiously  boasted  the  Lord  had 
BOW  Agnally  appeared  for  bis  cause  and  people ;  it  being  ordi- 
nary for  tbem.  dnreing  the  whole  time  of  this  warre,  to  attrib- 
ate  the  greatness  of  their  succens  to  the  goodnes  and  justice 
of  tber  cause,  nniill  Divine  Justice  trysted  them  with  some 
eroaae  di^pensatioae,  and  then  you  might  have  heard  this  lan- 
guage from  them,  '  That  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  give  his  oune 
the  heav  ye9t  end  of  the  tree  to  bt>ar,  that  the  saints  and  the 
people  of  God  must  still  be  sufferers  while  they  are  here  away, 
that  the  malignant  party  was  God*s  rod  to  punub  them  for 
tber  nnthankfttlnesse,  which  in  the  end  he  will  cast  into  the 
fixe  ;*  with  a  thousand  other  expressions  and  scripture  cita- 
lioBS,  piophanely  and  blasphemously  uttered  by  them,  topalli- 
aie  tber  villainia  and  rebellion.'* — Jiemoires  of  the  Sorngt' 
wiilet,    Edia.l815. 


j^oTB  a. 


With  his  harVd  korse^  frt»k  tidings  gaf, 
Stcut  Oremtoell  has  redeemed  Ou  daf.—?.  308. 

Cbomwdl,  with  his  regiment  of  eniraasiers,  had  a  principal 
in  taming  the  fate  of  the  day  at  Manton  Moor;  which 
equally  matter  of  trinmph  to  the  Independents,  and  of 
frief  and  beart-burning  to  the  Presbyterians  and  to  the  Bcot- 
tfab.     Principal  BailUe  expressea  his  dissatisfaction  as  fol- 


*  The  Indepaodenta  Mmt  np  one  qniekly  to  assnie  that  all 
tt»  gl««T  of  that  night  was  theirs ;  and  they  and  their  Major* 
Oooeral  Oomwell  had  done  it  all  there  alone ;  bnt  Captain 
fltnast  afterward  showed  the  ranity  and  falsehood  of  their 
diagiaeefnl  relation.  God  gave  us  that  victory  wonderfully. 
There  were  three  generab  on  each  side,  Lesley,  Fairfax,  and 
Maaebeatrr ;  Rupert,  Newcastle,  and  King.  Within  half  an 
boar  and  less,  all  six  took  them  to  their  heels ; — this  to  yon 
irione.  The  diaad vantage  of  the  ground,  and  violence  of  the 
flower  of  Prince  Rupert's  hone,  carried  all  our  right  wing 
4own ;  only  Eglinton  kept  ground,  to  his  great  lo» ;  his  lieu- 
tenant-crowner,  %  Srave  man,  I  feamhall  die,  and  his  son  Rob-* 
«rt  be  mutilated  of  an  arm.  Lindsay  had  the  greatest  hazard 
•f  any  ;  bat  the  beginning  of  the  victory  was  from  David  Lee- 
hr,  who  before  was  much  susfiected  of  evil  decigns ;  he,  with 
the  SeatB  and  Oom well's  horse,  having  the  adrantage  of  the 
gra«od,  did  diaupate  all  before  them."~BAiLi,iB's  Letters 
'md  J0mmal*.    Edin.  1785,  8vo.  U.  38. 


NotbH. 

Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 

Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song^ 

Trained  fertoard  to  his  bloody  fjll^ 

By  Oirsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hail  7—P.  30S. 

in  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Lay  of  the  Reedwater  Minstrd,' 
Newcastle,  1609,  this  tale,  with  many  othets  peculiar  to  the 
valley  of  the  Reed,  is  commemorated  : — *'  The  particulars  ot 
the  traditional  story  of  Farcy  Reed  of  I'rougherd  and  (&• 
Halls  of  Glnionfield,  the  author  had  from  w  ..ea  undant  of  Um 
family  of  Reed.  From  his  account,  it  appears  that  Percival 
Reed,  Bsquire,  a  keeper  of  Reedsdale,  was  betrayed  by  the 
Halls  (hence  denominated  the  false-hearted  Ha's)  to  a  band  of 
moss-troopeis  of  the  name  of  Crosier,  who  slew  him  at  Bating- 
hope,  near  the  source  of  the  Reed. 

*'  The  Halls  were,  afVer  the  murder  of  Percy  Reed,  held  la 
such  universal  abhorrence  and  contempt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Reedsdale,  for  their  cowardly  and  treaeherons  behavior,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country."  In  another  pussage, 
we  are  Informed  that  the  ghost  of  the  injured  Borderer  is 
supposed  to  haunt  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  the  Pringlo. 
These  Redes  of  Tronghend  were  a  very  aneient  family,  as  mny 
be  conjectured  from  their  deriving  their  surname  from  the 
river  on  which  they  had  their  mansion.  An  epitaph  on  one 
of  their  tomb*  affirms,  that  the  family  held  their  lands  of 
Tronghend,  which  are  situated  on  the  Reed,  nearly  opposite  to 
Otterbum,  Sot  the  incredible  space  of  nine  hundred  yeaie. 


Note  L 

And  near  the  spot  that  gave  ms  noma. 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  JVoodburne's  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  aneient  sculptor's  art  has  shoton 
Jin  outlaio*s  image  on  the  stone. — P.  30S. 

Risingham,  vpon  the  river  Reed,  near  the  beauiifnl  hamlet 
of  Woodbum,  is  an  ancient  Roman  station,  formerly  called 
Habitanoum.  Camden  says,  that  in  his  Ume  the  popnlur  ac> 
count  bore,  that  it  had  been  the  abode  of  a  deity,  or  giant* 
called  Magon ;  and  appeals,  in  support  of  this  tradition,  as 
well  aa  to  the  etymology  of  Risingham,  or  Reisenbam,  which 
signifies,  in  German,  the  habitatiuu  of  the  giants,  to  two  Ro- 
man altars  taken  out  of  the  river,  inscribed,  Dko  Mooonti 
Cadknorum.  About  half  a  mile  distant  from  Risingham, 
upon  an  eminence  covered  with  scattered  birch-trees  and  frag- 
menu  of  rock,  there  is  cut  upon  a  large  rock,  in  alto  relievo, 
a  remarkable  figure,  called  Robin  of  Risingham,  or  Robin  of 
Reedsdale.  It  presents  a  hnnter,  with  his  bow  raised  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  what  seems  to  be  a  hare.  There  is  a 
qniver  at  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  he  Is  dressed  in  a  long 
ooat,  or  kirtle,  coming  down  to  the  knees,  and  meeting  dote, 
with  a  girdle  bound  round  him.  Dr.  Horseley,  who  saw  aJ\ 
monuments  of  antiquity  with  Roman  eyes,  inclines  to  think 
this  figure  a  Roman  archer :  and  certainly  Ihe  bow  is  rathei 
of  the  anvient  size  than  of  that  which  was  so  formidable  in 
the  bauds  of  tlie  Engltsh  arcben  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the 
rudeness  of  the  whole  figure  prevents  our  founding  sirongly 
upon  mere  inaccuracy  of  proportion.  The  popular  tradition 
is,  that  it  repNmtents  a  giant,  whose  brother  resided  at  Wood- 
burn,  and  he  liimself  at  Risingham.  It  adds,  that  they  sdI»> 
sisted  by  hunting,  and  that  one  of  them,  finding  the  game  b^ 
come  too  scarce  to  support  them,  poisoned  his  companion,  in 
whose  memory  the  monument  was  engraved.  What  strange 
and  tmgic  circumstance  may  be  concealed  under  this  legend, 
or  whcUier  it  is  utterly  apocryphal,  it  u  now  impossible  la 
discover. 

The  name  of  Robin  of  Redes<lalo  was  given  to  one  of  ihe 
llmfrsvilles,  Lords  of  Prndhoe  and  afterwards  to  one  Hilliart* 
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scorrs  poetical  woiiks. 


ft  friend  and  follower  of  the  kinf-making  Eaii  of  Warwick. 
Thin  penon  commanded  an  army  of  Noniiamptoiwiiire  and 
norihern  men,  who  §eized  on  and  beheaded  the  Eari  Riven, 
father  to  Edward  tlie  Fourth's  qveen,  and  his  Mm,  Sir  John 
Woodville.— See  Uounshkd,  ad  «iiiihm,  1460. 


NoteK. 


Z>e  tkou  revere 


The  statuteji  of  the  Bueanier. — P.  909. 

The  ••  Ktatntpfl  of  the  Buoanieri"  were,  in  reality,  more  eqnW 
table  than  con  Id  have  been  ex|iected  from  the  sute  of  society 
nuder  which  they  had  been  formed.  They  chiefly  related,  aa 
may  rf^adily  be  conjectared,  to  the  dwtiibntion  and  the  inherit 
ance  of  their  plunder. 

When  the  expedition  was  completed,  the  fund  of  prise-mon- 
ey acquired  was  thrown  together,  each  party  taking  hi*  oath 
that  he  had  retained  or  concealed  no  part  uf  the  common  stock. 
[f  any  one  tranigroteed  in  this  important  particular,  the  pun- 
ishment was,  his  being  set  ashore  on  some  desert  key  or  island, 
to  shift  for  himself  as  he  conld.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  had 
then  their  share  assigned  for  the  expenses  of  tlie  outfit.  These 
worv  generally  old  pirates,  settled  at  Tobago,  Jamaica,  St.  Do> 
miiigo,  or  some  other  French  or  English  setileraent.  The  sur> 
geoii's  and  carpenter's  salaries,  with  the  price  of  provisions 
and  ammnnition,  were  abo  defrayed.  Then  followed  the 
com|wn»ation  due  to  the  maimed  and  wounded,  rated  accord- 
ing  to  llie  damage  they  had  sustained  ;  as  six  hundred  pieces 
of  f  r^ht,  or  six  slaves,  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  so  in 
proftortion. 

"  After  this  act  of  jnstloe  and  humanity,  the  remainder  of 
the  booty  was  dividerl  into  as  many  shares  as  there  were  Baoa- 
nien.  The  commander  could  only  lay  claim  to  a  single  share, 
as  the  rest ;  ^nt  they  complimented  him  with  two  or  three,  in 
proportion  as  he  had  acquitted  himself  to  tht^ir  satisfaction. 
When  the  vessel  was  not  the  property  of  the  whole  company, 
the  penon  who  had  fitted  it  out,  and  famished  it  with  necessary 
arms  and  ammunition,  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  all  the  prizes. 
Favor  had  never  any  influence  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  for 
every  share  was  determined  by  lot.  lostancM  of  such  rigid 
justice  as  this  are  not  easily  met  with,  and  they  extended  even 
to  the  dead.  Their  share  was  given  to  the  man  who  was 
known  to  be  their  conijttnion  when  alive,  and  therefore  their 
heir.  If  the  perwn  who  had  been  killed  had  no  iituniaie,  his 
part  was  pent  to  his  relations,  when  they  were  known.  If  there 
were  no  friends  nor  relations,  it  was  di«iribute(l  in  charity  to 
the  poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  fur  the  person  in 
whose  name  these  benefactions  were  given,  the  frntts  of  inhu- 
man, but  necessary  piratical  plnnders." — Ratnal's  Ilutorf 
0/  European  Settlements  in  Ike  East  and  H'est  Indies^  by 
Justamond.    Loud.  1776,  8V0.  iii.  p.  41. 


Non  L.    . 

The  course  of  Tees.—T.  306. 

The  view  fiom  Barnard  Castle  commands  the  rich  and  ma^ 
nifieent  valley  of  Tees.  Imnoediately  adjacent  to  the  river, 
the  banks  aie  very  thickly  wooded ;  at  a  little  disunoe  they 
are  more  open  and  cultivated ;  but,  being  intersiicned  with 
hedge-rows,  and  with  isolated  trees  of  great  size  and  age,  they 
«till  retain  the  ricbneas  of  woodland  scenery.  The  river  itself 
flows  in  a  deep  trench  of  solid  rock,  chiefly  limestone  and 
marble.  The  finest  view  of  its  romantic  counte  is  from  a 
handsome  modern-built  bridge  over  the  Tecs,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Morritt  of  Rokcby.  In  Leland's  time,  the  marble  quarries 
leem  to  have  been  of  some  value.  '*  Hani  under  ihe  clifl'by 
E;;liston.  b  found  on  eche  «lde  of  Tese  very  fair  marble,  wont 
io  be  taken  up  booth  by  marbelen  of  Bamardes  Cartel le  and 


of  Egliaton,  and  partly  to  ha\-e  been  wrought  by  then, 
partly  sold  onwrought  to  otben.*'— /Omerary.    Oxford,  17fB 
8vOf  o*  W 


NoncM. 


Egliot«n*s  £raf  ruins.— V.  3V7. 

The  mim  of  tJiis  abbey,  or  priory  (for  Tanner  calls  it  tbm 
former,  and  Leiand  the  latter),  are  beautifully  Mtuated  upott 
the  angle,  formed  by  a  little  dell  called  Tiiongfll,  at  iu  jnac^ 
tion  with  the  Teea.  A  good  part  of  tlie  n;li;;iou4  house  is  tdU 
in  some  degree  habitable,  but  the  church  is  in  ruins.  Eglistott 
was  dedicatcti  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  tlie  Baptist,  and  il 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Ralph  de  Molton  about  ibe 
end  of  Henry  the  i^econd*s  reign.  There  wete  formeriy  tfaa 
tomba  of  Uie  families  of  Rokeby,  Bowes,  and  Fiu-Hugh. 


K<yTEN. 


'the  moundf 


Raised  fry  that  Leffion.  Ung  renown* d, 

HUtose  votive  skrizie  asserts  their  elaimt 

Of  fdous,  faith fulf  ccr'qaering  fame. — P.  307. 

Close  behind  the  George  Inn  at  Greta  Bridge,  there  is  a 
presen'ed  Roman  enranipment,  surrounded  witii  a  triple  ditch, 
lying  between  the  river  Gn'ta  and  a  brook  called  the  Tutta. 
The  four  entrances  sre  easily  ta  be  discerned.  Very  many  Ro* 
man  altars  and  monuments  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity, 
most  of  which  are  preserved  at  Rokeby  by  my  friend  Mr.  Mor* 
ritt.  Among  othera  is  a  small  voti%'e  altar,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, LKO.  VI.  VIC.  P.  r.  p.,  which  has  been  rendered,  JLegia. 
Ssxta,  Victriz,  Pia.  Fbrtis.  f\delis. 


NoteO. 

Rokehy*s  turrets  kigh.—T.  307. 

This  ancient  manor  long  gave  name  to  a  family  by  whom  it 
is  said  to  have  lieen  iMsscssed  from  the  Conquest  downward, 
and  who  arc  at  ditferent  times  distinguished  in  history.  It  was 
the  Baron  of  Rokeby  who  finally  defeated  the  insurrection  of 
the  Eari  of  Northuniberiand,  tempore  Urn.  IV.,  of  which 
Holinsihed  given  the  following  account : — "  The  King,  adver 
tised  hereof,  caused  a  great  armie  to  be  assembled,  and  came 
forward  with  the  same  towards  his  enemies ;  but  yer  the  King 
came  to  Nottingham,  Sir  Tliomas,  or  (as  other  eojiies  haue; 
Sir  Rafe  Rokesbie,  Shiriffe  of  Yorkeshire,  an^mbled  the  fcHces 
of  the  connirie  to  resist  the  Earle  and  bis  power ;  coming  to 
Grimbaotbrigs,  beside  Knaresborough,  there  to  stop  them  the 
passage  ;  but  they  retnming  aside,  got  to  Weathcrbie.  aiid  so 
to  Tadcaster,  and  finally  came  forward  unto  Brainham-moor, 
near  to  Haizlewood,  where  they  chose  their  ground  me«t  to 
fight  upon.  The  Shinife  was  as  readie  to  gine  haitell  as  the 
Erie  to  receine  it ;  and  so  with  a  standard  of  S.  Geor^  spread, 
set  fiercelie  vpon  the  Earie.  who,  vnder  a  standarl  of  hu  owne 
armcs,  encountered  his  aduemaries  with  great  manhootl.  There 
was  a  sore  incounter  and  cruell  conflict  betwixt  the  |tarties,  bat 
in  the  end  the  vietorie  fell  to  th«  Shirifle.  The  LoiU  Banlolfs 
was  taken,  but  sore  wounded,  so  that  he  shortlie  after  died  of 
the  hurts.  As  for  the  Earie  of  Northumberland,  he  was  slain 
outright ;  so  that  now  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  which  gautt 
an  inkling  of  this  hu  heauy  hap  long  before,  namelle, 

*  Stirps  Penitina  periet  oonfusa  ruina.' 

For  this  Earle  was  the  stocke  and  maine  roote  of  all  that  wex« 
lef\  aline,  calletl  by  tlie  name  of  Per^ie  ;  and  of  manic  more  by 
diners  slaughters  disjuitched.     For  whose  misfortune  the  peo- 


fb  were  aot  a  little  aoirie,  making  report  of  the  gentleman's 
vaUaotneae,  lenowne,  and  honoor,  and  applieing  vnto  him 
lamentftble  Tenee  oat  of  Lncaine,  nieng, 


*  Bed  no>  nee  aangnb,  neo  tantnm  vnlneia  nostii 
Aficeeie  eenii :  q  nan  torn  geetata  per  nrbem  ^ 
On  duck,  qa«  tnuufizo  dcfonnia  pilo 
/idimoa.* 

'  hit  head,  fall  of  rilner  hoHe  bairea,  being  pvt  upon  a  stake, 
>  openlie  earned  throogh  London,  and  set  vpon  the  bridge 
•I*  the  i«.me  citie:  in  like  manner  was  the  Lord  Bartiolfet." — 
HoLixsHKD*s  Chronicles,  Lond.  1806,  4to,  iii.  45.  The 
Bokrby,  orRokeaby  family,  eontlnaed  to  be  disUngniiihed  un- 
til the  gi««t  Civil  War,  when,  baring  embraced  the  uauM  of 
Chariaa  I.,  thej  svlFered  leverely  by  fines  and  confiscations. 
The  estate  Chea  passed  from  its  ancient  possessors  to  the  family 
of  the  Robinsons,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  father 
of  my  valnad  friamd,  the  present  proiirietor. 


KonP. 

A  »tem  and  Ions,  yet  lovelp  road^ 

Am  §*tr  tksfoot  of  Minstrel  trade.—?.  306. 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  romantic  glen,  or 
rasher  ravine,  through  which  the  Greta  finds  a  passage  between 
Eokebj  and  Mortham  ;  the  former  uinated  upon  the  left  bank 
c  f  Grrta.  the  latter  on  the  right  bank,  about  half  a  mile  nearer 
to  its  junction  with  the  Tees.    The  river  runs  with  very  great 
npidity  over  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  broken  by  many  shelving  d»* 
Meats,  down  which  the  stream  dashes  with  great  noise  and 
bapeCnoMty,  vindicating  its  etymology,  which  has  been  derived 
from  the  (Sothic.  Oridant  to  clamor.    The  banks  partake  of 
the  same  wild  and  romantic  character,  being  chiefly  Iof\y  clifls 
•f  liaoeetone  rock,  whose  gimy  color  contrasts  admirably  with 
tho  Tarioos  trees  and  shrubs  which  find  root  among  their  ciev- 
leea,  as  well  as  with  the  hue  of  the  ivy,  which  clings  aronnd 
them  io  profusion,  and  hangs  down  fitom  their  projections  in 
loqg  sweeping  tendrils.    At  other  points  the  roeks  give  plaoe  to 
l«ccipitoos  banks  of  earth,  bearing  large  trees  intermixed  with 
eopsewood.     In  one  spot  the  dell,  which  is  elsewhere  very 
aanow,  widens  for  a  space  to  leave  room  for  a  dark  grove  of 
yew-trees,  incermixed  here  and  there  with  aged  pines  of  nn- 
commoo  size.    Directly  opposite  to  this  aombre  thicket,  the 
ciiflt  oa  the  other  side  of  the  Greta  are  tall,  white,  and  fringed 
with  ail  kinds  of  deciduous  shrubs.    The  whole  scenery  of  thii 
spot  ie  so  mach  adapted  to  the  ideas  of  snperrtition,  that  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  Blocknla,  from  tlie  place  where  the 
Swedish  witches  weie  supposed  to  liold  their  tsabbath.    The 
dell,  however,  has  sapentitioos  of  its  owa  growth,  for  It  it 
•Bppoeed  to  be  haunted  by  a  female  spectre,  called  the  Dobie 
of  Mortham.    The  cause  assigned  for  her  appearance  is  a  la- 
dy's having  been  whilom  murdered  in  the  wood,  in  evidence 
of  w  aicb,  her  blood  is  ihown  upon  the  stairs  of  the  old  tower 
at  Morthanu    But  wliether  she  was  slain  by  a  jealous  husband, 
•r  by  savage  banditti,  or  by  an  unele  who  coveted  her  estate, 
or  by  a  rejected  lover,  are  points  upon  which  the  traditions  of 
Kokeb  J  do  not  enable  as  to  decide. 


t 


NotbQ, 

JVsv  vkisUo  rash  Hds  tempests  roar.— P.  300. 

That  this  is  a  general  superstition,  il  well  known  to  all  wbo 
have  been  on  ship-board,  or  wbo  have  conversed  with  sea- 
■m«.  The  most  formidable  whistler  that  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  was  the  apparition  of  a  certain  Mn.  Leakey,  who, 
aboat  1C36,  redded,  we  are  told,  at  Mynehead,  in  Somenet, 
her  only  son  drove  a  considerable  trade  between  that 

4n 


port  and  l^faiterfoid,  and  was  owner  of  several  vessels.  The 
old  gentlewoman  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  lo  acceptable 
to  her  friends,  that  they  used  to  say  to  her  and  to  each  other, 
it  were  pity  such  an  excellent  good-natured  old  lady  should 
die  ;  to  which  she  was  wont  to  reply,  that  whatever  p.easaro 
they  might  find  in  her  company  just  now,  thvy  would  not 
greatly  like  to  see  or  converse  with  her  after  death,  which  nev- 
ertheless she  was  apt  to  think  might  happen.  Accordingly, 
after  her  death  and  funeral,  she  began  to  appear  to  various 
penons  by  night  and  by  noonday,  in  ner  own  house,  in  the 
town  and  fieUU,  at  sea  apd  n|)on  shore.  So  far  had  she  de 
parted  from  her  former  urbanity,  that  she  is  recorded  to  have 
kicked  a  doctor  of  medicine  for  his  impolite  negligence  in 
omitting  to  hand  her  over  a  stile.  It  was  alito  her  liomor  to 
appear  upon  the  quay,  and  call  for  a  boat.  But  esiiecinlly  so 
soon  as  any  of  her  son's  ships  approached  the  harbor,  "this 
ghost  would  appear  in  the  same  garb  and  liken*-**  as  when  she 
was  alive,  and,  standing  at  the  mainmast,  would  blow  with  a 
wliistle,  and  tliongh  it  wero  never  so  great  a  calm,  yet  immediate- 
ly there  would  arise  a  most  dreadful  storm,  that  would  break, 
wreck,  and  drown  ship  and  goods."  When  she  had  thus  pro- 
ceeded until  her  son  had  neither  credit  to  freight  a  vessel,  nor 
could  have  piocnred  men  to  sail  in  it,  she  began  to  attack  the 
persons  of  his  family,  and  actually  strangled  their  only  child  In 
the  cradle.  The  rest  of  her  story,  shov  Jng  how  the  spectre 
looked  over  the  shoulder  of  her  daughter-in-law  while  dressing 
her  hair  at  a  looking^lass,  and  how  Mrs.  Leakey  the  younger 
took  courage  to  address  her,  and  how  the  beldam  dixpatched 
her  to  an  Irish  prelate,  famons  for  his  crimes  and  misfortunes, 
to  exhort  him  to  repentance,  and  to  apprize  him  that  otherwise 
he  would  be  hanged,  and  how  the  bishop  was  satisfied  with 
replying,  that  if  he  was  bom  to  be  hanged,  he  should  not  be 
drowned ; — all  these,  with  many  more  particulars,  may  be 
found  at  the  end  of  one  of  John  Dnnton's  publications,  called 
Athenianism,  London,  1710,  where  the  tale  is  engrossed  nndei 
the  title  of  The  Apparition  Evidence. 


NoteR. 


0/  Eriek*s  cap  and  Elm»*s  lifkt.—F.  300. 

*'Tbts  Ericut,  King  of  Bweden,  in  his  time  was  held  secoiM 
to  none  in  the  magical  art ;  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the 
evil  spirits,  which  he  exceedingly  adored,  that  which  way 
soever  he  tunied  his  cap,  the  wind  would  presently  blow  that 
way.  From  this  occa»ion  he  was  called  Windy  Cap ;  and 
many  men  believed  that  Regnems,  Kin<;  of  Denmark,  by  the 
conduct  of  this  Ericus,  who  was  his  nephew,  did  happily 
extend  his  piracy  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  ao4 
oonqnered  many  countries  and  fenced  cities  by  his  cunning, 
aud  at  last  was  his  coadjutor ;  that  by  the  consent  of  the 
nobles,  he  should  be  chosen  King  of  Sweden,  which  continue'' 
a  long  time  with  him  very  happily,  until  he  died  of  old  age 
— Olaus,  iU  supra^  p.  45. 


NotkS. 


Tk$  Demon  FiriguU,'-~V.  300. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  nautical  superKtittoa 
concerning  a  fantastic  vessel,  called  by  sailors  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  supposed  to  be  yeen  about  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bhe  is  distinguished  from  earthly  vessels 
by  bearing  a  prem  of  sail  when  all  othen  are  unable,  from 
stress  of  weather,  to  show  an  inch  of  canvas.  The  caara  of 
her  wandering  is  nut  altogether  certain ;  but  tlie  general  ao- 
oount  is,  that  she  was  originally  a  veib.pl  loaiied  with  great 
wealth,  on  board  of  which  some  horrid  act  of  mnnler  and 
piracy  had  been  committed  ;  that  the  plague  broke  out  among 
he  wicked  crew  who  had  perpetrated  tho  srime,  and  that  thef 
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tailed  it,  vain  irom  p<Nt  to  port,  offeriiig,  an  the  pikHtf  abdter, 
tlie  whole  of  tiieir  ill-gotten  weaitJ) ;  tiiat  liiey  \w«k  excluded 
&oin  every  liarbor,  tor  Tear  of  tlie  contagion  which  was  devoor- 
ing  them  ;  and  that,  as  a  panivhment  of  their  crimes,  the  appa- 
rition of  the  ship  still  contiimes  to  hauni  tlioee  eeaa  in  which 
the  cataiitrophe  took  place,  and  is  considered  by  the  marinen 
aa  the  wont  of  all  possible  onienR. 

Mj  late  lamented  friend.  Dr.  John  Leyden,  has  introdooed 
this  |)henomenon  into  his  Scenes  of  Infancy,  imputing,  with 
poetical  ingenuity,  tha  dreadful  judgment  to  the  first  ship 
which  eommenoed  the  slave  trade  : — 

"  Stoat  was  the  ship,  from  Benin's  palmy  shore 
That  fiiBt  tiie  weight  of  barterM  captives  bore ; 
Bedimm'd  with  blood,  the  son  with  shrinking  beams 
Beheld  iter  bounding  o*er  the  oreau  streams ; 
But,  ere  the  moon  her  silver  liorus  had  rear'd, 
Amid  the  crew  the  s|iecklcd  plague  api>ear*d. 
Faint  and  de«painng,  on  their  watery  bi(*r, 
To  every  fnendly  shore  the  sailon  steer ; 
Repeird  from  port  to  port,  they  sue  in  vain. 
And  track  with  slow,  unsteady  sail  the  main. 
Where  ne'er  the  bright  and  buoyant  wave  is  seen 
To  streak  with  wandering  foam  the  sea- weeds  gieen. 
Towers  the  tall  mast,  a  lone  and  leafless  tree. 
Till  self-impeird  amid  the  waveless  sea  - 
Where  summer  breezes  ne'er  were  nuara  to  sing. 
Nor  hovering  snow-birds  spread  the  downy  wing, 
Fix'd  as  a  rock  amid  the  boundless  plain, 
The  yellow  stream  pollutes  the  stagnant  main, 
Till  far  through  night  the  funeral  flames  aspiie, 
As  the  md  lightning  smites  the  gha»tly  pyre. 

'*  Still  doom'd  by  fate  on  weltering  billows  roll'd, 
Along  the  deep  their  restless  coun<e  to  hold, 
Scenting  the  storm,  the  shadowy  sailon  guide 
The  pmw  with  sails  op])o»ed  to  wind  and  tide ; 
The  Spectre  .Ship,  in  livid  glimpsing  light, 
Glares  baleful  on  the  shuddering  watch  at  night, 
Unblesl  of  God  and  man  ! — Till  time  shall  end, 
Its  view  strange  horror  to  the  storm  shall  lend." 


NoteT. 


-By  tome  desert  isle  or  key. — P.  909. 


What  contributed  much  to  the  security  of  the  Bacanien 
about  the  Windward  Islands,  wu  the  great  number  of  little 
islets,  called  In  that  country  keys.  These  ate  Mnall  sandy 
patches,  appearing  just  above  the  surface  of  tJie  ocean,  oovered 
only  with  a  few  bushes  and  weeds,  but  sometimes  aflfording 
•prings  of  water,  and,  in  general,  much  frequented  by  turtle. 
Such  little  uninhabited  spots  afTorded  the  pirates  good  harbors, 
either  for  refitting  or  for  the  pur|Kwe  of  ambush  ;  they  were 
occasionally  the  hiding-place  of  their  treasure,  and  oAen  af- 
forded a  shelter  to  tliemselves.  As  roeny  of  the  atrocities 
which  they  practi«ed  on  their  prisoners  were  committed  in 
such  spots,  there  are  some  of  these  keys  which  even  now  have 
an  indifierent  reputation  among  seamen,  and  where  they  are 
with  diflicnlty  prevailed  on  to  remain  ashore  at  night,  on  ao- 
oount  of  the  vistooary  terrors  incident  to  places  which  have 
been  thus  contaminated. 


NotbU. 

Before  tkegaU  of  Mortham  stood.—?.  310. 

The  castle  of  Monham,  which  Leland  terms  "  Mr.  Rokes- 
by*8  Place,  in  ripa  citert  scant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Greta 
Bridge,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  into  Tees,'*  is  a 
picturesque  tower,  sunonnded  by  buildings  of  dii&reut  ages, 


now  converted  into  a  fami-hottte  and  offices.  The  battlemealt 
of  the  tower  itself  are  singularly  elegant,  the  architect  having 
broken  tliem  at  regular  intervals  into  diffej«;nl  heij^Lx  ;  while 
those  at  the  comen  of  the  tower  project  into  octangolsr  tur- 
rets. They  are  also  from  space  to  space  covenxl  with  stones 
Laid  across  them,  as  in  modern  embrasures,  the  whole  forrsins 
an  uncommon  and  beautiful  effect.  The  turrouuLiiug  build- 
ings are  of  a  less  happy  form,  being  pointed  into  high  and  Kteep 
roofs.  A  wall,  with  embrasuras,  encloses  the  southt'm  front, 
where  a  low  portal  aich  affords  an  entry  to  what  was  the  cae- 
tie-court.  At  some  distance  b  most  happily  placed,  botweea 
the  stems  of  two  magnificent  elms,  the  monument  allnded  to 
in  the  text.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  ruitis  ot 
Egliston  Priory,  and,  from  the  armory  with  which  it  is  richly 
carved,  appears  to  have  been  a  tomb  of  the  Fitx-Hugb*. 

The  situation  of  M<»rtham  is  eminently  beautiful,  occupying 
a  high  bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Greta  windii  out  of 
the  dark,  narrow,  and  romantic  dell,  which  the  text  bus  at- 
tempted to  describe,  and  flows  onward  through  a  more  open 
valley  to  meet  the  Tees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
oaatle.  Mortham  is  surrounded  by  old  trees,  happily  aad 
widely  grouped  with  Mr.  Moniit's  new  plantations. 


NoriV. 


Tkere  dig,  and  towib  your  frodoms  heap. 
And  kid  ike  dead  yomr  treasnre  keep^—F.  31L 

If  time  did  not  permit  the  Bucaniera  to  lavish  away  theS* 
plunder  In  their  usual  debaucheries,  they  were  wont  to  hide 
it,  with  many  superstitions  solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands 
and  keys  which  they  frequented,  and  where  much  tre«»ue, 
whose  lawless  owners  peiiahed  without  reclaiming  it,  b  still 
supposed  to  be  concealed.  The  moat  cruel  of  mankind  are 
often  the  most  superstitious;  and  these  pirates  are  said  to 
have  had  recourse  to  a  horrid  ritual,  in  onler  to  secure  ^ 
unearthly  guardian  to  their  treasures.  Tliey  killed  a  negro 
or  Spaniard,  and  buried  him  with  the  treasure,  believing  that 
his  spirit  would  haunt  the  spot,  and  terrify  away  all  intruders. 
I  cannot  produce  any  other  authority  on  which  iliis  custom  Is 
ascribed  to  them  than  that  of  maritime. tradition,  which  i% 
however,  amply  soflicient  for  the  purposes  of  poetry. 


Not*  W. 


The  power 


That  nnsnbdnod  and  Inrking  lie§ 
7l»  taks  thsfeten  by  surprioSt 
Jind  force  Am,  sls  by  magic  spetl. 
In  his  despiU  his  gaUt  to  teU.—¥.  311. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  administration  of  criniiniil 
justice,  roust  remember  many  occasions  in  which  malefactoa 
appear  to  have  conducted  themwlves  with  a  speciee  of  in- 
fatuation, either  by  making  unnecessary  confidences  respecting 
their  guilt,  or  by  sudden  and  involuntary  allusioos  to  circam* 
stances  by  which  it  could  not  fail  to  be  ex|]ONed.  A  remarka- 
ble instance  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  ol'  Eugene  Aram 
A  skeleton  being  found  near  Knaresborough,  was  sapponed 
by  the  persons  who  gathered  around  the  s|iOi,  lo  be  tlie  re 
mains  of  one  Clarke,  who  had  duappeared  some  years  before, 
under  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  his  liaving  bner 
murdered.  One  Houseman,  who  had  mingled  in  liie  csowd, 
suddenly  said,  while  looking  at  the  skeleton,  and  ht^arin^  the 
opinion  which  was  buzzed  around,  '*That  is  no  more  Ikka 
Clarke's  bone  than  it  is  mine!" — a  sentiment  cx|i/es>«d  so 
positively,  and  with  such  peculiarity  of  manner,  as  to  lead  all 
who  heard  him  to  infer  that  he  must  necessarily  know  w  Iters 
the  leal  l*ody  had  been  interred.    Accordingly,  being  appro 


b«nded,  lie  eonfeaied  harin;  aasivted  Eugene  Amm  to  marder 
Clnrke,  and  to  hide  his  body  in  Saint  Robert's  Cave.  It  hap- 
pened to  the  anti  or  himself,  while  convening  with  a  perion 
aceosed  of  an  atfodoui  crime,  for  the  parjiose  of  rendering 
htm  profeouonal  andetanee  npon  hit  trial,  to  hear  the  {msoner, 
tiher  the  most  ■ok>mn  and  reiterated  protestations  that  he  was 
|iSt  tm,  soddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  involnntarily,  in  the  eoum 
o*  >  I  eommnnicatioM,  make  snch  an  admission  as  was  alto* 
gethet  incompatible  with  innocence.  ^ 


NoteX. 


Brmckmhtrf^s  dumal  tover.—F.  314. 

Thb  tow«r  has  been  alreadj  mentioned.  It  is  sitnated  near 
tbe  northcai-Urm  ezlremity  of  the  wall  which  encloses  Bar* 
naid  Cvtie,  and  is  traditionallj  said  to  have  bcpn  the  prii^on. 
By  axi  o  id  coincidence,  it  bean  a  name  which  we  uatnraliy 
eonnttct  with  impriiionment,  from  its  being  that  of  Sir  Ro1)ert 
Brackenbnry,  lt<>atenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  under  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  Richard  III.  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to 
eondode,  that  the  tower  may  actnally  have  derived  ihe  name 
fiom  that  family,  for  Sir  Robert  Brackenbary  him«elf  pouessied 
oouiderable  pctiperty  not  far  from  Barnard  Castle. 


Jfohie*  and  knffkta,  to  proud  of  laU, 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and  ettate. 

Rifkt  keavy  ohuU  kit  rtinoom  ^, 

Mess  tJkat  maid  compound  with  thro  I— V.  314. 

After  the  battle  of  Mantton  Moor,  the  Earl  of  Newcadtle 
■vtire:!  beyond  tea  in  difiga:>t,  and  mnny  of  h'.n  foWowpn  laid 
down  iJkeir  arms,  and  made  the  beitt  com|)0»iuon  they  conid 
with  the  Committees  of  Parliament.  Fiuc^  w«^re  im|KMed 
opou  them  in  proportion  to  their  eKtnttii  and  degrees  of  delin- 
qncaey,  and  these  fines  were  often  bestowed  u{)on  such  per- 
aoos  as  had  deserved  well  of  the  Common*.  In  some  cirenm- 
itaoces  it  hapjjened,  that  the  oppressed  cavaliers  were  fain  to 
filnn  family  alliances  with  some  powerful  person  among  the 
triamphant  partj.  The  whole  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's  excel- 
lent comedy  of  Th€  CommitUe  torns  U()on  the  plot  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Day  to  enrich  their  family,  by  compelling  Arabella, 
whose  estate  was  under  aequcstration,  to  marry  their  son 
Abel,  as  the  iroa  by  which  she  was  to  compound  with  Par- 
for  delinqnenc/ ;  that  is,  for  attachment  to  the  royal 


Nan  Z. 


T%»  Indian^  prowling  for  hit  prey, 

Who  heart  tho  tottlert  track  his  way.— P.  315. 

TIm  pataeaoe,  abstinence,  and  ingenaity,  exerted  by  the 
Nocth  American  Indiana,  when  in  pnnuit  of  plunder  or  ven- 
geance, is  the  most  distinguished  feature  in  their  character; 
and  the  activity  and  address  which  they  display  in  their  re- 
treat is  equally  surprising.  Adair,  whose  absurd  hyiwthevis 
sad  twfid  style  do  not  aliect  the  general  authenticity  of  his 
■arc dotes,  has  recorded  an  instance  which  seems  incredible. 

**  When  the  Chickasnh  nation  was  engaged  in  a  former  war 
with  the  %!n<ikolige,  one  of  their  yoong  warriors  set  off  against 

them  to  revenge  the  blood  of  a  near  relation He 

went  through  the  most  unfrequcutrtl  and  thick  parts  of  the 
^oods,  as  such  a  dangerous  enterprise  required,  till  he  arrived 
eftposite  lo  the  great  and  old  beloved  town  of  refuge,  Koo- 
tthf  SI  uieh  stands  high  on  the  eustem  side  of  a  bold  river,  abont 


350  yards  broad,  that  mns  by  the  late  dangerous  Albehama- 
Fort,  down  to  the  black  poiwning  Mobile,  anJ  so  into  tli« 
Onlf  of  Mexico.  There  he  concealed  himself  under  cuver  of 
the  top  of  a  fallen  pine-tree,  in  view  of  the  ford  of  tlie  old 
trading-iMith,  where  the  enemy  now  and  then  pam  the  river  in 
their  light  poplar  canoes.  All  his  waiHrtore  of  provisions  con- 
•isted  of  tiiree  stands  of  barbicned  venison,  till  he  had  an  op> 
poitunity  to  revenge  blood,  and  return  home.  He  waited  with 
watohfuloess  and  patience  almost  three  dajs,  when  a  yonng 
man,  a  woman,  and  a  girl,  passed  a  little  wide  of  liim  an  hoar 
before  sunset.  The  former  he  shot  down,  tomahawked  the 
other  two,  and  scalped  each  of  them  in  a  trice,  in  fnll  view  of 
the  town.  By  way  of  bravado,  he  shaked  the  scalps  before 
them,  sounding  the  awful  death-whoop,  and  set  off  along  the 
trading-path,  trnsting  to  his  heels,  while  a  great  many  of  the 
enemy  ran  to  their  arms  and  gave  chase.  8even  miles  from 
thence  he  enieied  the  great  blue  ridge  of  the  Apaloche  Moun- 
tains. About  an  hour  before  day  he  hml  run  oter  seventy 
miles  of  that  mountainous  tract ;  then,  after  uleoping  two 
hour}  in  a  sitting  posture,  leaning  his  back  against  a  treo,  he 
set  off  again  with  fresh  speed.  As  he  threw  away  the  veniran 
when  ho  found  himself  pursued  by  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged 
to  sup|K)rt  nature  with  such  herbs,  roots,  and  nuts,  as  his  sharp 
eyes,  with  a  running  glance,  directed  him  to  snatch  up  in  his 
counte.  Though  I  of\en  have  rode  that  war-path  alone,  when 
delay  might  have  proved  dangerous,  and  with  as  fine  and 
strong  horses  as  any  in  America,  it  took  mc  five  days  to  ride 
from  the  aforesaid  Koosah  to  Uiis  sprightly  warrior's  place  in 
the  Chickasah  country,  the  distance  of  300  computed  miles : 
yet  he  ran  it,  and  got  home  safe  and  wdl  at  abont  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  third  day,  which  was  only  one  day  and  a  half 
and  two  nights." — AoAiR'a  Hittory  of  tho  Jimorietm  /»■ 
di'aiu.    Lond.  1775,  4to.  p.  395. 


NOTB  2  A. 


In  Redetdale  his  youth  had  heard 

Each  art  her  utilf  daleomen  dared. 

When  Rookeu-edge,  and  Redswair  high. 

To  bugle  rung  and  Uoodrhound*t  try. — P.  315. 

"  What  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are  that  inhabit  theaa 
valleys  in  the  marches  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a  Scotche 
man  himself,  and  Bishop  of  Ross,  will  inform  yon.  They 
sally  out  of  their  own  borders  in  the  night,  in  troops,  through 
unfrequented  by-ways  and  many  intricate  windings.  All  the 
day-time  they  refresh  themselves  and  their  horws  in  lurking 
holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they  arrive  in  the  dark 
in  tliflMi  places  they  have  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as  they 
have  seized  upon  the  booty,  they,  in  like  manner,  return  home 
in  the  night,  through  blind  ways,  and  fetching  many  a  com- 
pass. The  more  skilful  any  captain  is  to  pass  through  those 
wild  desens,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  precipices,  in  the 
thickest  mists,  his  reputation  i^  the  peater,  and  he  is  looked 
npon  as  a  man  of  an  /"xrellent  head.  And  they  are  so  very 
cunning,  that  they  seldom  have  their  booty  taken  from  them, 
unleas  aometimes  when,  by  the  help  of  bloodhounds  following 
them  exactly  npon  the  tract,  they  may  chance  to  fall  into  ine 
hands  of  theur  advenaries.  When  being  taken,  they  have  »€ 
much  peisuasive  eloquence,  and  so  many  smooth  insinuaung 
words  at  command,  that  if  they  do  not  move  their  judges,  nay, 
and  even  their  advenaries  (notwithstanding  the  severity  of  their 
natures)  to  have  mercy,  yet  they  incite  them  to  admiration 
and  compassion." — Camden's  Britannia, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and  Reed  were,  in 
ancient  times,  so  iitordinalely  addicted  to  tliese  deprcdi-ilions, 
that  in  15C4,  the  Incorjiorated  Merchant-adventurers  of  New 
castle  made  a  law  that  none  born  in  these  di-ftricts  siiould  be 
admitted  apprentice.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  sc 
generally  addicted  to  rapine,  that  no  faith  sitould  be  reposed 
iu  thoae  proceeding  from  *'anoh  lewde  and  wicked  pnigeni 
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SCOlTti  POETICAL  WOBKa 


' 


."  Thia  MfvIftUon  «(»tiini«d  lo  iImmI  niiMpMled  witil 
1771.  A  beKcar.  in  an  old  play,  doMribn  himMlf  «•  '*  bon 
in  BodMdafe,  in  NorUismberland,  and  ooana  of  a  wif  ht-ndinr 
Rwnanie,  called  the  Robaom,  good  honart  hmo  and  Inio* 
Brnmng" « liUle  tkif  ting  for  their  lieing,  0*d  kelp  aeat/*'— 
a  d«Bcriptioo  which  would  hava  applied  to  mort  BonUeen  on 
both  «df«. 

Reidtwair,  famed  for  a  akinnUh  to  which  it  give*  name  [lae 
Bonier  Miiiatielsy,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS],  it  on  the  very  edfe  of  the 
Carter-fell,  which  divides  England  from  Scotland.  The  B4M>- 
<en  k  a  place  upon  Reedwater.  Beitiam,  beiiif  deaciibed  as 
a  native  of  theee  dales,  where  the  habiu  of  hoatile  depreda* 
tion  long  survived  the  onion  of  the  crowns,  may  have  been, 
In  some  degree,  prapaied  by  edocation'for  the  ezetcife  of  a 
■milar  trade  in  the  wan  of  the  Bncanien. 


Note  2  B. 


Hiding  hi»  face^  test  foeman  »ff 

Th*  tparkle  of  hi*  awarthf  <ye. — P.  315. 

After  one  of  the  recent  battles,  in  which  the  Irbh  rebels 
were  defeated,  one  of  their  most  active  leaden  was  fonnd  in  a 
bog,  in  which  he  was  immened  np  to  the  shonUlen,  while  his 
head  was  concealed  by  an  iRijieufling  ledge  of  turf.  Being  de- 
tected and  seized,  notwithstanding  his  precaution,  he  became 
■olicitnas  to  know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered.  "  I 
caught,"  answered  the  Sutherland  Highlander,  by  whom  he 
was  taken,  "  the  sparkle  of  yonreye."  Those  who  are  accne- 
tomed  to  mark  hares  upon  their  form,  nanally  discover  them  by 
the  name  eirenmatance.^ 


Note  2  0. 

Hers  etood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 
Hi*  *9*i*9  redemption  for  revenge! — P.  317. 

It  b  agreed  by  all  the  writen  upon  nagie  and  witchcraft, 
that  revenge  was  the  roost  common  motive  for  the  pretended 
eompaet  between  Satan  and  hb  vassab.  Th«  ingenuity  of 
Reginald  Scot  hai  very  happily  stated  how  such  an  opinion 
came  to  root  itself,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  of 
the  judges,  but  even  in  that  of  the  poor  wretches  themselves 
who  wore  accused  of  sorcery,  and  were  often  firm  believen  in 
their  own  jiower  and  their  own  guilt. 

"  One  sort  of  such  as  are  said  to  be  witches,  are  women 
which  be  commonly  old,  lame,  blear-eyed,  pale,  foal,  and  fnll 
of  wrinkles ;  poor,  snllen,  superstitions,  or  papi^U,  or  such  as 
know  no  religion ;  in  whose  drowsie  minds  the  devil  hath  got* 
ten  a  fine  seat ;  so  as  what  mischief,  mischance,  calamity,  or 
■laughter  is  brought  to  pan,  they  are  easily  penwadcd  tlie 
same  is  done  by  themselves,  imprinting  in  their  minds  an  eai^ 

nest  and  consunt  imagination  thereof These  go  from 

house  to  house,  and  from  door  to  door,  for  a  pot  of  milk,  yest, 
drink,  pottage,  or  some  snch  relief,  witJiout  the  which  they 
oould  hardly  live  ;  neither  obtaining  for  their  service  or  pains, 
nor  yet  by  their  art,  nor  yet  at  the  devil's  hands  (with  whom 
they  are  said  to  make  a  perfect  and  visible  bajvain),  either 
beauty,  money,  promotion,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  knowl- 
■dge,  learning,  or  any  other  benefit  whatsoever. 

"  It  falleth  ont  many  a  time,  that  neither  their  necessitiea 
nor  their  ex|)ectation  b  answered  or  served  in  those  placca 
w^here  they  beg  or  borrow,  but  rather  their  lewdness  u  by  their 
oeighbonn  reproved.  And  farther,  in  tract  of  time  the  witch 
waxeth  odious  and  tedious  to  her  neighbocra,  and  they  again 
are  deiipiaed  and  despited  of  her ;  so  as  sometimes  she  cnneth 
one,  and  nomptime^  another,  and  that  from  the  mantFT  of  the 
house,  hb  wife,  children,  cattle,  kc,  to  the  little  pig  that  lieth 

1  Sk  Waits?  Scott  eontintMMl  to  be  fend  of  eouninff  her««  Itmg  aftor  hs 
■oA  bki  aside  all  othsr  fisld-sporU,  sad  ht  used  W  say  ioculacl^-,  tluu  be 


ia  Um  alia.  Thna.  In  praoa«  of  time,  thar  have  aD 
her,  and  alio  hath  wished  ovil  lock  unto  them  all ;  perhapa 
with  cunea  and  impmoations  noada  in  form.  Doobdesa  (at 
leiv^>  MHna  of  lier  neigbhoon  die  or  fall  tick,  or  tonte  of  their 
ohildren  an  vititcd  with  diseaaea  thai  vex  them  acranfely,  aa 
apopbxiea,  epilepaiea,  ooavubiona,  hot  feven,  worma,  fcc, 
which  I  by  ignorant  paxenta,  are  aapposad  to  be  the  venfcwioa 
of  witches.  .... 

**  The  witeh,  oi^he  other  tide,  expecting  her  neighbovn* 
miachancca,  and  seeing  thingt  sometimea  come  to  pasa  accord 
ing  to  her  wishea,  cunea,  and  incantations  (for  Bodin  himaelf 
confi«aea,  that  not  above  two  In  a  hundred  of  their  witchinga 
or  wbhinga  take  effect),  being  called  before  a  jvstioe.  by  dna 
examination  <^  the  circumstances,  b  driven  to  see  her  impve- 
cations  and  deairea,  and  har  aeighbeun*  harma  and  loaare.  to 
ooncnr.  and, .as  it  were,  to  take  effect;  and  so  eonftsaeth  that 
ahe  (aa  a  goddam)  hath  brought  such  Ihinga  to  pata,  Wheee* 
in  not  only  ahe,  but  the  aecnser,  and  also  the  jnalice.  are  fonlly 
deceived  and  abased,  m  being,  through  her  eoofeasion.  awl 
other  cireomauneea,  penwaded  (to  the  injury  of  God'a  glory) 
that  ahe  bath  done,  or  oan  do,  that  which  b  proper  only  tc 
Ood  himaelf.'*— ScoT'a  Diaeoverj  of  WitekoffU  Lood. 
1655,  fol.  p.  4,  5. 


Note  2  D. 


Of  wf  wiaranding  on  the  elown* 

Of  Calverleg  and  Bradford  downe.—T.  317. 

The  troopa  of  the  King,  when  they  fint  took  the  Seld,  warn 
aa  well  diaciplined  aa  con  hi  be  expected  from  ciroamataneaa. 
But  aa  the  circnmstanom  of  Charlea  became  lem  favonhia, 
and  hb  funds  for  regdarly  paying  hb  foroea  decreaaed,  habita 
of  military  license  prevailed  among  them  in  greaicr  cxeeta. 
Lacy,  the  player,  who  served  hb  matter  during  the  Civil  War, 
brought  ont.  after  the  Reeioration,  apiece  called  The  Oid 
Troop,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  commemorated  some  real 
incidents  which  occurred  in  hb  military  career.  The  naaiia 
of  the  officen  of  the  Tnoop  sufficiently  express  their  habita. 
We  have  Flea-dint  Plnnder-Master^<«eoeral,  Captain  Fctrel- 
farm,  and  Q, carter-Master  Bum-drop.  The  officen  of  the 
Troop  are  in  league  with  these  wortJiiet,  and  connive  at  their 
plundering  the  country  for  a  suitable  share  in  the  booty.  All 
this  was  undoubitNlly  drawn  from  the  life,  which  Lacy  had  aa 
op|K>rtnnity  to  study.  The  moral  of  the  whole  b  coupire- 
hended  in  a  rebnke  given  to  the  lieutenant,  whose  disonlrn  in 
the  country  are  said  to  prejudice  the  King's  cause  more  than 
hb  courage  in  the  field  could  recompense.  The  pieoe  b  by  no 
meant  void  of  fareical  humor. 


Note  2  R 


'-^—  BrignaW*  wood*,  and  Scargtu 

Can  new,  e'er  many  a  titter  c«««. — P.  31& 

The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford  Bridge,  nhoand 
in  teatni  of  grayish  slate,  which  are  wrought  in  tome  placee  la 
A  very  great  depth  under  groniKl,  thus  forming  artifielal  car- 
ems,  which,  when  the  seam  has  been  exhanated,  are  ^ladoaHy 
hidden  by  the  underwood  which  gra%vB  in  profneion  apon  Om 
romantic  fcanka  of  the  river.  In  tlmm  of  pnblio  oonfasioo, 
they  might  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpoeet  of  baadhii. 


Note  2  F. 

When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  omr  I«mL— P.  390 

There  was  a  short  war  with  Ppain  in  1825-6,  which  wfn  W 
found  to  agree  pretty  well  with  the  chronology  of  the 

had  nun*  pleasure  in  bein^  considerad  aa  axaallent  Jndtr^ 
reiwlaliuu  a*  a  (rouMnr.— £o. 
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■<it  probably  Bertram  held  an  opiiuoa  very  common  among 
fl0  maritime  heroa  of  the  afe,  that  **  thaw  waa  no  peace  b^ 
7ond  the  Line."  The  BptLtaah  fuardarccatas  were  constantly 
naployed  in  aggrcvions  upon  the  trade  and  Mttlementa  of  the 
Bngbah  and  Fwnch ;  and,  by  their  own  severities,  gave  room 
far  the  aysten  of  bacaniering,  at  fiiit  adopted  in  self-defence 
and  letaliatioa,  and  afterwaids  penevered  in  from  habit  and 
Uuistofplandar. 


NotkSG. 


Our  comrade* 9  strife. — P.  331. 


The  hwa  of  the  Bocanien,  and  their  snoceason  the  Pirates, 
however  seveve  and  eqoitahie,  were,  like  otJier  laws,  oflea  set 
aside  by  the  stronger  party.  Their  quarrels  aboat  the  division 
of  the  spoil  fill  their  hatoiy,  and  they  as  frequently  arose  ou> 
of  mere  fitolic,  or  the  tyrannical  humor  of  their  chiefs.  An 
aaecdoce  of  Teach  (called  Blackbeard)  shows  that  iheir  ha- 
bitaal  indiflcrenoe  for  human  life  extended  to  their  oompan- 
ions.  a«  well  as  their  enemies  and  captives. 

**  One  nighc,  drinking  in  his  cabin  with  Hands,  the  pilot, 
aad  another  man,  Blackbeard,  without  any  provocation,  pri- 
vately draws  out  a  small  pair  of  pistols,  and  cocks  them  under 
the  table,  whJeh«  being  peroeived  by  the  man,  he  withdraw 
upon  deck,  leaving  Hands,  the  pilot,  and  the  captain  together. 
When  the  pistols  were  ready,  he  blew  oat  the  candles,  and, 
jrasnng  his  hands,  discharged  them  at  his  company.  Hands, 
the  master,  was  shot  through  the  knee,  and  lamed  for  life  ;  the 
>ther  pistol  did  no  execution." — Johnson's  HUUrf  of  Pi- 
rmtet.    Lood.  1734,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

AnoClier  anecdote  of  this  worthy  may  be  also  mentioned. 
**  The  hero  of  whom  we  aie  writing  was  thoronghly  accom- 
plished this  way,  and  some  of  his  frolics  of  wickedness  were 
so  extravagant,  as  if  be  aimed  at  making  his  men  believe  he 
was  a  devil  incarnate ;  for,  being  one  day  at  sea,  and  a  little 
flushed  with  drink,  ^  Come,'  says  he,  '  let  us  make  a  hell  of 
oar  own,  and  try  how  long  we  can  bear  it.'  Accordingly,  he, 
with  two  or  three  othcn,  went  down  into  the  hold,  and,  do- 
sing np  all  the  hatches,  filled  several  pots  full  of  brimstone  and 
other  combnstibie  matter,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  so  continued 
till  they  were  almost  sulToeated,  when  some  of  the  mtm  cried 
out  for  air.  At  length  he  opened  the  hatches,  not  a  little 
pleaeed  that  he  held  out  the  longest"— /^»d.  p.  W, 


ironE2H. 


my  rangers  go 

Even  new  to  track  a  mUk-^hite  doe, — P.  381. 

'*  Immediately  after  supper,  the  huntsman  should  go  to  his 
jMBter's  chamber,  and  if  he  serve  a  king,  then  let  him  go  to 
the  roaster  of  the  game's  chamber,  to  know  in  what  quarter 
be  detenMineth  to  hunt  the  day  following,  tliat  he  may  know 
hb  own  qsarier ;  that  done,  be  may  go  to  bed,  to  the  end  thai 
Jio  MMy  rise  the  eariier  in  the  morning,  acconiing  to  the  time  and 
■eaeon.  and  aeeording  to  the  place  when  he  roost  hunt :  then 
when  be  b  Bp  and  ready,  let  him  drinke  a  good  draught,  and 
fttteh  his  bound,  to  make  him  bieake  his  fast  a  little:  and  let 
hifl»  not  foiiget  to  fill  his  botlel  with  good  wine  :  that  done,  let 
Una  take  a  Uttle  vinegar  into  the  palme  of  his  hand,  and  pat 
it  IB  the  nostrils  of  his  hound,  for  to  make  him  snuffe,  to  the 
end  his  neent  may  be  the  perfeeter,  then  let  him  go  to  the 

wood When  the  huntsman  perceiveth  that  it  is 

liBe  to  begin  to  beat,  let  him  put  his  hound  before  him,  and 
bam  the  oBtsidea  of  springs  or  thicketi ;  and  if  he  find  an  hart 
tr  deer  that  liksa  him,  let  him  mark  well  whether  it  be  fresh 
or  not,  which  he  may  know  as  well  by  the  maner  of  his  hounds 

inwing.  Bi  also  by  the  eye When  be  hath  well 

what  manar  of  hart  It  may  be,  and  hath  marked 


every  thing  to  judge  by,  then  let  him  draw  till  he  come  to  tim 
eonert  where  he  ii  gone  to ;  and  let  him  harbour  him  if  he 
can,  atill  marking  all  bis  tokens,  as  well  by  the  slot  as  by  the 
entries,  foyles,  or  sncb-llke.  That  done,  let  him  plash  or  bross 
down  small  twigges,  some  aloft  and  some  brlow,  as  the  art 
lequireth,  and  therewithaJI,  whileat  hie  hound  is  bote,  let  him 
beat  the  ontsides,  and  make  his  ring-walkes,  twice  or  thrice 
about  the  wood."— Tik«  JToUa  Art  of  Voturie^  or  Hwttinf. 
Loud.  1611,  4to.  p.  76,  77. 


Note  2  L 

JSdieu  for  overmcre. — P.  3SSL 

The  last  verse  of  this  song  is  taken  from  th*  fragment  of  an 
.fid  Scottiah  ballad,  of  which  1  only  recollected  two  veiwa 
when  the  first  edition  of  Rokeby  was  published.  Mr.  Thorn ai 
Sheridan  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  an  entire  copy  of  this  beau- 
Ufal  song,  which  leems  to  expresi  the  fortunes  of  some  fol- 
lower of  the  Stuart  family : — 

*'  It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 
That  we  left  fair  Scotland's  strand. 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 
That  we  e'er  saw  Iriah  land. 
My  dear, 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

"  Now  all  is  done  that  man  can  do. 
And  all  is  done  in  vain  I 
My  love  I  my  native  land,  adieu  1 
For  1  must  cross  the  main. 

My  dear, 
For  I  must  cross  tho  main. 

"  He  tnrn'd  him  round  and  right  abon 
All  on  the  Irish  shore. 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake 
With,  Adieu  for  evermore, 

Mydeorl 
Adieu  for  evermore  I 

'*  The  soldier  ftae  the  war  letnros, 
And  the  merchant  fme  the  main^ 
But  I  hae  parted  wi'  my  love, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

My  dear) 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

"  When  day  b  gone  and  night  b  ooom 
And  a'  ate  boun*  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  them  that's  ftir  awa 
The  Iee4anf  night,  and  weep, 

My  dear,  % 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep." 


Note  2  E. 


Roro^rooo  on  Stanmore. — P.  323. 

Tbb  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  cross,  with  lb  pediment,  sor 
rounded  by  an  intienchnoent,  npon  the  very  summit  of  tbr 
waste  ridge  of  Stanmore,  near  a  small  honse  of  entertainmcBk 
called  the  Spittal  It  u  called  Rere-cross,  or  Ree-orom,  of 
which  Holinshed  gives  us  the  following  explanation  :— 

"  At  length  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  two  kings 
vnder  these  conditions,  that  Malcolms  should  eiyoy  that  part 
of  Northnmberiand  which  lieth  betwixt  Tweed,  Cumberiand, 
and  Btainmore,  and  doo  homage  to  the  Kinge  of  Bngland  fo* 
the  same.    In  the  midst  of  Staiainoie  there  shall  be  « 
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Mt  np,  with  the  King*  of  Bngland'*  inwKe  on  the  oMrido,  and 
the  Kin^p  of  Bcotlaml'a  on  tlie  other,  to  lignifie  that  one  ii 
inat*h  to  Gn;;lan(l,  ftnd  the  othor  to  Scotland.  Thia  crmm  was 
callrd  the  Roi-crome,  that  is,  the  croMe  ol*  the  King." — UoLiM- 
HUKD.     Lou  1.  Itm,  4to.  V.  280. 

J]r.i.ii.«iu4'»  M>le  authoritr  aeenn  to  have  been  Boethins. 
But  11  iti  not  improbable  that  his  accoant  may  lie  the  tine  one, 
Aliliuu;rii  (iic  cireamatanoe  dose  not  occar  in  Wintonn'*  Chro- 
nirlf.  Tlu'  Kt  I  nation  of  the  croM,  and  the  pain*  taken  to  defend 
It,  «if  III  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  for  a  land-mark  of 
oijionance. 


Note  2  L. 

Iltut  aou  lodged  our  deer  7— P.  323. 

The  duty  of  the  ranger,  or  pricker,  was  fint  to  lodge  or  har- 
lor  the  do4r'  r.  e.  to  discover  his  retreat,  as  described  at 
ensftli  in  note,  2  U,  and  then  to  make  his  leiioit  to  his  pcinoe, 

»r  Diantei : — 

*   Before  the  King  I  come  report  to  make. 
Then  hu»ht  and  peace  for  noble  Tristrame's  sake  ... 
My  lit*ge,  I  went  tliis  morning  on  my  qnest. 
My  honiKl  did  stick,  and  seeni'd  to  vent  some  beast. 
I  iield  him  short,  and  drawing  aAer  him, 
I  niiglit  behold  the  hart  was  feeding  trym ; 
Hit  ti«>ad  was  high,  and  laiige  in  each  degree. 
Well  ]>ri aimed  eke,  and  seem'd  full  m>and  to  be. 
Of  colour  lirowne,  he  beareth  eight  and  tenne, 
Of  fXately  height,  and  long  he  neerned  tlien. 
Hi^  Iteam  aeem'd  great,  in  good  pro^iortion  led, 
Well  barred  and  round,  well  pearled  neare  his  head. 
He  xeeiiied  fayre  tweenc  blacke  and  berrie  bronnde 
He  (teemes  well  fed  by  all  the  signet  1  found. 
For  wli«;ii  I  had  well  marked  him  with  e/e, 
I  Ktepi  ahide,  to  watch  where  he  would  lye. 
Aiiil  when  I  had  so  wayted  full  an  houre, 
Tiiat  lie  mii;ht  be  at  la>re  and  in  his  boors, 
I  ('».<t  about  to  harliour  him  full  sure  ; 
My  hound  by  sent  did  me  thirt'of  umnre  .  ,  , 
"  Then  if  he  ask  what  slot  or  view  I  found, 
I  say  the  slot  or  view  was  long  on  ground  ; 
The  toes  were  great,  the  joynl  Iwnes  round  and  short, 
The  !>hiiine  bones  laige,  the  dew>cla  ws  close  in  port : 
Short  ioynted  was  he,  hollow-footetl  eke, 
An  hart  to  hnnt  as  any  man  can  reeke." 

The  ^ri  of  Fenerie,  at  sapim,  p.  07. 


I  Note  2  M. 

jnen  Dmmark'g  ravrm.  noar'd  on  hifk^ 
Triumphant  through  J^orthumbrian  akff, 
Till,  hoverinf  near,  ker  fatal  croak 
Bade  Regtd^a  Britons  dread  the  poke.—V.  323. 

About  the  year  of  God  866,  the  Danes,  under  their  eele* 
yr^teil  leaders  Inguar  (more  properly  Agnar)  and  Habba,  sons, 
t  is  said,  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Regnar  Lodbrog,  invaded 
Northnroherland,  bringing  with  them  the  magical  standard,  so 
»ften  mentioned  in  poetrr,  called  RBAriN,  or  Rnmfan,  from 
ks  bearing  the  figure  of  a  raven : — 

e 
Wroaght  by  the  aisten  of  the  Danish  king. 
Of  furious  Ivar  in  a  midnight  bonr : 
While  tJie  sick  moon,  at  their  enchanted  aong 
Wrapt  in  pale  'empcet,  laUH^d  throvgh  the  oh>ndfl. 
The  demons  of  lestraetion  then,  they  sajy 
Won  all  abntL,  and  nixiiif  with  the  woof 


Their  bolefnl  power :  The  sfsten  ever  awif , 

'  ShalM,  standard,  shake  this  min  on  oor  foes.'  ** 

TaoMaoK  and  Malvwt^b  Jllfrtd^ 

The  Danes  renewed  and  extended  their  inconions,  and  hegw 
to  coloni/e.  establislting  a  lund  of  capital  at  York,  from  wbioli 
they  spread  tlieir  conq Bests  aaii  inconions  in  every  direoiioa. 
Ftanuiore,  which  divides  the  mooataina  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  was  jirobably  the  boundary  of  the  Daniah 
dom  in  that  direction.  The  (^trict  to  the  west,  koown  in 
cient  British  history  by  the  name  of  Reged,  liad  never  bee* 
conquered  by  the  Saxons,  and  continued  to  maintain  a  precis 
rions  independence  until  it  was  oeded  to  Malcolm,  King  ef 
Soou,  by  Wdliam  tJie  Conqueror,  probably  on  account  of  in 
similarity  in  language  and  maanen  to  tlie  neif  bborinfe  Britirii 
kingdom  of  Strath'Clyde. 

U|KMi  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Danish  sovereifnty  in 
Nortliumberiand,  the  curious  may  oonsult  the  various  authori> 
tics  quoted  in  the  Oesta  et  Vestigia  Damarmm  extra  J>mntam 
torn.  ii.  p.  40.  The  most  powerful  of  tiicir  Northnmbrtaa 
lea<lers  seems  to  have  lieeo  Ivar,  eaUed,  fiom  the  extent  of  kta 
oonquesu,  Widfam^  that  is,  Tks  Stridor. 


Kotb2N. 


Beneath  the  ahada  the  Jfortkimen  Mate, 
Fiz^d  on  each  vale  a  Runie  nawu.—F.  3S3. 

The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces  of  tiieir  irligion 
in  the  upper  part  of  Teesdaie.  Balder^arth,  wliicfa  derive*  Its 
name  from  the  unfonunaie  son  of  Odin,  ii  a  tract  of  waste 
land  on  the  very  ridge  of  Stanmore ;  and  a  brook,  which  falb 
into  the  Tees  near  Barnard  Castle,  is  named  niW  the  «w.nie 
deity.  A  field  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tees  is  also  teniied 
Wo<len-Croft,  (rooi  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Edda.  Thor<(iIl, 
of  which  a  description  is  attempted  in  stanza  ii.,  is  a  beeutifal 
little  brook  and  dell,  running  np  behind  the  ruins  of  Egliston 
Abbey.  Thor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  b'candinavian  mytli*> 
logy,  a  dreadful  giaiit-4|nel]er,  and  in  that  capacity  tiic  chara 
pioii  of  the  go«ls,  and  the  defender  of  Asgard,  tlie  ooriliera 
Olympus,  agninKt  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  inhabitantu  of 
Jotunliem.  There  is  an  old  poem  in  the  Edda  of  S4cmnttd, 
called  the  Song  of  Tlirym,  which  tnnu  upon  the  loss  and  i^ 
covery  of  tiie  Mace,  or  Hammer,  which  was  Thor'e  principul 
wea|)on,  and  on  wiiicli  much  of  his  power  seems  to  hmve  de- 
pended. It  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  in  a  vervion 
equally  spirited  and  literal,  among  the  Miacellaneona 
tions  and  Poems  of  the  Honorable  William  Herbert. 


Nora  2  0. 


fVho  has  not  ^eard  how  brave  0*A'eale 

In  Kitglish  blood  imbrued  his  steel  ? — ^P.  32S. 


The  0*Neale  liere  meant,  for  more  than  one  eueoeeded  t9 
the  ohiertaitt^iiip  during  the  reign  of  Eitaabelh,  was  Hagh,  tho 
grandson  of  Con  O'Neale,  oallad  Con  Bacco,  or  tJie  Tiai— . 
His  fatlter,  Mattiiew  0*KeUy,  was  illcg^niate,  and,  beiag  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith's  wife,  wee  usually  culled  Mattlicw  tlM 
Blacksmith.     His  father,  nevertlielesB,  destined  iim  snrTiw 
sion  to  him;  and  he  was  created,  by  Elizaberh,  Baioa  of 
Dungannon.    Upon  the  death  of  Con  Baooo,  this  Matthew 
was  slain  by  his  brother.    Hugh  naiiowly  escaped  the  attaae 
fate,  and  was  protected  by  the  English.    Shane  O'Neeie,  hia 
unele,  ealled   Shane  Dymaa,  was  eoeoeeded   by 
Lynogh  O'Neale ;  after  whoae  death,  Hagh,  having  nei 
the  chieftainship,  became  neoilj  ae  fomddaUe  to  the  BimlMi 
as  any  by  whom  it  had  been  possessed.    He  rebelled  repeat- 
edly, and  ae  often  made  submiarions,  of  whidi  it  waa 
a  eondiAioii  that  he  ihoald  net  uaj 
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O*  Nettle ;  in  lien  of  whieh  he  waa  cmted  Enl  of  Tjrrone. 
Bat  ibis  (ondition  he  never  ob^rved  longer  thaa  until  the 
(■tr««rr  of  raperinr  foree  wu  withdrawn.  His  bafflinf  the 
fBllant  Earl  oi'  E<«ex  in  the  field,  and  overreaching  him  in  a 
brnty,  wtui  the  indnction  to  that  noblpman'i  tragedy.  Lord 
Mod  I. 'joy  ^Dceeded  in  finally  snbjngating  O'Neale  ;  bnt  It  was 
not  till  '.he  ^'accession  of  James,  to  whom  he  made  pnsonal 
Mibmi'tiin'k.  and  was  received  with  civility  at  court.  Yet,  ae- 
aofdin;;  (o  Morrison,  "no  respect  to  him  ooald  containe  many 
weomen  in  tho«e  parts,  who  had  lost  linsbands  and  children  in 
the  Iri*h  warres,  from  (finging  don  and  »tones  at  the  earle  as 
Im  rai*<^,  and  from  reailtng  him  with  bitter  wmtis ;  yea,  when 
tho  eaile  had  been  at  conrt,  and  there  obtaining  his  majeitie's 
dirertion  fbr  his  pnrdon  and  performance  of  all  conditions  pro- 
Bsi<«ed  him  by  the  Lord  Monntjoy,  was  aboot  September  to  re- 
tvree.  he  dam  not  pas  by  those  parts  without  direction  to  the 
•hirifTe*.  to  convey  him  with  troopa  of  hone  from  place  to 
place,  till  he  was  safely  Imbarked  and  put  to  tea  for  Iraland.*' 
-/Irnsrory,  p.  996. 


Note  2  P. 

Bmt  chief  mr099  ki*  viet»r  pridt, 

Wkmi  thai  hrmv  Margkal  J^m^kt  amd  ditd^-P,  385. 

rhe  chief  victory  which  Tyrone  obtained  over  the  English 
was  in  a  battle  fooght  near  Black  water,  while  he  besieged  a 
fort  rarriiioned  by  the  English,  which  commanded  the  passes 
into  li»  coa'itry. 

*  Tbiv  captain  and  his  few  warders  did  with  no  less  coorage 
■affi'T  hunger,  and,  having  eaten  the  few  horses  they  had,  lived 
«|-uii  lienrbes  growing  In  the  ditches  ami  wnl«,  sDfrerin<;  all  ex- 
tr-miti'^.  till  the  lord-Iieutenant,  in  the  month  of  August,  st>nt 
Sir  Il«>nr)'  Bagnal,  manhall  of  Ireland,  with  the  most  choice 
companies  of  foot  and  hoi^e-troopcs  of  the  En<flish  army  to 
vir:n«l  this  fort,  and  to  raiw  the  rebels  sipge.  When  the  Eng^ 
tt*h  ent^rt^t  the  place  and  thteke  woo<U  beyond  Armagh,  on 
the  ra«t  f>i<lp,  Tyrone  (with  all  the  rebels  a<««niblod  to  him) 
pri-keil  forward  with  rage,  enuy,  and  settled  rancour  against 
the  manhall,  assayled  tl>e  English,  and  tnmin«^  hin  full  force 
agnia^t  the  manhairs  pei«on.  had  the  ^uccessc  to  kill  him, 
v^-iltantly  fighting  among  the  thickest  of  the  rebels.  Where- 
opon  the  English  being  dismayed  with  his  death,  the  rebels 
obfjiioed  a  great  victory  against  them.  I  terme  it  great,  since 
the  English,  from,  their  first  anrinal  in  that  kingdomc,  neoer  had 
iccetveO  so  great  an  onerthrow  as  this,  commonly  called  the 
Defeat  of  Blaekewater ;  thirteene  valiant  captaines  and  1500 
common  aoaldien  (whereof  many  were  of  the  old  companies 
which  had  seroed  in  Brittany  vnder  General  Norreys)  were 
alain  in  the  field.  The  yielding  of  the  fort  of  Blaekewater 
followed  this  disaster,  when  the  assaalted  guard  saw  no  hope 
of  lelief ;  bat  espeeiaUy  vpon  meaagea  sent  to  Captain  WQ- 
oaata  from  oar  broken  forces,  retired  to  Armagh^  professing 
•hat  all  their  safety  depended  vpon  his  yielding  the  fort  into 
•a  hands  of  Tyrone,  withont  which  danger  Captaine  Williams 
peofaaiad  that  no  want  or  mlaeria  shoald  have  indneed  him 
dwtMMta."— Ftitm  MoftTioir'a  JHnerarf.  London,  1617, 
W.  part  ii.  p.  94. 

TjnMie  is  said  to  have  eiitertainad  a  penonal  animosity 
afaiai«  the  kni^t-aiafahal.  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  whom  he  at^ 

of  dc«aining  the  lecten  which  he  sent  to  (iaeen  Elixa- 

eor  ilanatory  of  Us  coodoot,  and  oflbring  terms  of  snb- 

The  rivsr,  called  by  the  English,  Blaekwater,  Is 

ic  Irish,  Avo»-I>nff,  whioh  has  the  same  tigniflcation. 

anea  an  montioned  by  SpauMr  In  his  **  Marriage  of  the 
and  the  Madway."    Bat  I  andentand  that  his  venea 

■ot  to  the  Blackwater  of  Ulster,  bat  to  a  river  of  the 
in  tha  aoath  of  Inlaod  :— 

•*  Swift  Avott-Dnff,  whieb  of  tha  BngliihflMB 
M  aaBad  BlMhwat«>'— 


Both 


Ko«2Q. 

The  Tanist  hsUgiti  O' ^''eiU.—?.  ^5. 

"  Eudoz.  What  is  that  which  yon  call  Tanint  and  Tanistryl 
These  be  names  and  terms  never  heard  of  nor  known  to  ns. 

"  tren.  It  is  a  custom  among^  all  the  Iri^h,  that  presently 
aAer  the  death  of  one  of  their  chiefe  lords  or  captaines,  they 
doe  presently  assemble  themselves  to  a  place  ger«Tally  appoint- 
ed and  knowne  nnto  them,  to  choose  another  in  his  stead, 
where  tliey  do  nominate  and  elect,  for  the  most  part  not(i.a 
eldest  Sonne,  nor  any  of  the  children  of  the  lord  deceased,  bat 
the  next  to  liim  in  bloo<l,  that  is,  the  eldest  ami  worthiest,  as 
*  commonly  the  next  brother  nnto  him,  if  he  have  any,  or  *be 
next  cousin,  or  so  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sept ; 
and  then  next  to  them  doe  they  choose  the  next  of  the  blood 
to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in  the  said  captainry, 
if  he  live  thereunto. 

**  Eudoi.  Do  they  not  nse  %ry  ceremony  In  this  election, 
for  all  barbarous  nations  are  commonly  great  observers  of  cere- 
monies and  supen>tilions  rites  1 

"  Irtn.  They  ummI  to  place  him  tnat  shall  be  their  captaine 
ofion  a  stone,  always  reserved  to  that  pnrpose,  and  placed 
eommonly  upon  a  hill.  In  some  of  which  I  have  seen  formed 
and  engraven  a  foot,  which  they  say  was  the  measure  of  theii 
fint  eaptaine's  foot ;  whereon  hee  standing,  receives  an  oath 
to  preserve  all  the  ancient  former  eustomes  of  the  eonniray 
inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up  the  succession  peaceably  to  his 
Tanist,  and  then  hath  a  wand  delivered  onto  him  by  some 
whose  proiter  office  that  is  ;  after  which,  d(>srpnding  from  the 
stone,  he  tnmeth  himself  roond,  thrice  forwards  and  thrioe 
backwards. 

"  Eudox.     Bnt  how  is  the  Tanist  cho«en  1 

**  Iren.  They  say  he  setteth  bnt  one  foot  upon  the  stone, 
and  receiveth  the  like  oath  that  the  cnptaine  did."— Spik- 
»a'8  Vitwofthe  atntr  of  Ireland,  apod  fVork»,  London, 
1803,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  306. 

The  Tanist,  therefore,  of  O'Neale,  was  the  beir^pparent  of 
his  power.  Thi«  kind  of  sncee^ion  apjiear"  also  to  have  regu- 
lated, in  very  remote  times,  the  iinccemion  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  It  would  have  been  imprudent,  if  not  impossible, 
to  have  assene<l  a  minor's  right  of  sncceswion  in  those  stormy 
days,  when  the  principles  of  policy  were  summed  np  in  mv 
friend  Mr.  Wordsworth's  lines  : — 


**  the  good  old  rale 


Sufficeth  them  ;  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 


Notes  R. 

ffis  plaited  hair  in  alf'iock*  spread^  Sre. — P.  325. 

There  is  here  an  attempt  (o  describe  the  ancient  Irish  & 
of  which  a  poet  of  dueen  Elizabeth's  day  has  given  as  the 
following  particulars  :— 

"  I  marvailde  in  my  mynde , 

and  thereniion  did  mose, 
To  see  a  bride  of  heavcniie  howo 

an  ons[lie  fere  to  eh  use. 
This  bride  it  is  the  soile, 

the  bridegroome  is  tha  kamo. 
With  writhed  glibbea,  like  wicked  aprilt, 

with  visage  roagh  and  steame ; 
With  scnllee  npon  their  poalka, 

instead  of  civill  cappci  ; 
With  speaies  in  hand,  and  awordea  besydci 

to  beare  oflf  after  clappea ; 
Will)  jackettes  long  and  laifOp 

wbkh  ahioad  aimalMtl^ 


368 


SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


TliMfb  apitrnll  datta  wUok  th«7  do  htmn 

imporu  iniqaitie. 
Tbdr  ihinn  be  wry  ttnuifB, 

not  reMhing  p««t  the  thie ; 
With  pleates  on  pleatee  thei  pleated  are 

as  thiok  as  pleates  may  lye. 
Whoee  ileavee  hang  tiailing  donna 

almost  onto  the  shoe  ; 
And  with  a  mantell  oommonlio 

thi*  Irish  karne  do  goe. 
Now  some  amongn  the  resta 

doe  Dse  another  weede ; 
A  ooate  I  meane,  of  strange  devise  i 

which  fancy  first  did  breada. 
His  skirts  be  very  siiorte, 

with  pleates  set  thick  abont, 
And  Irish  tronzes  moe  to  pat 

their  strange  protactonrs  ont.' 
Dbrrick's  /magre  of  Ireland,  apnd  Bom brs'  TVoeta, 

Edin.  180Q  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  585. 

jome  cnrions  wooden  engravings  accompany  this  poem,  from 
4rhich  it  would  seem  that  the  ancient  Irish  dress  was  (the  bon- 
net excepted)  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 
The  want  of  a  covering  on  the  head  was  supplied  by  the  mode 
of  plaiting  and  arranging  the  hair,  which  was  called  the  gliltbe. 
These  glibbes,  according  to  Spenser,  were  fit  marks  for  a  thief, 
since,  when  he  wished  to  diifguise  himself,  he  could  either  cut 
it  off  entirely,  or  so  pull  it  over  his  eyes  as  to  render  it  very 
hard  to  recognize  him.  This,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  rep- 
robation with  which  the  same  poet  regards  that  favorite  part 
of  the  Irish  dreioi.  the  mnntle. 

**  It  is  a  fit  house  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and 
an  apt  cloke  for  a  thief.  Fiist.  the  outlaw  being  for  his  many 
arimes  and  villanyes  banished  from  the  townes  and  houses  of 
honest  men,  and  wandring  in  waste  places  far  from  danger  of 
law,  maketh  his  mantle  his  bonse,  and  under  it  covereth  him- 
self from  the  wratli  of  heaven,  from  tlie  offence  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  sight  of  men.  When  it  raineth,  it  is  his  pent- 
house ;  when  it  bloweih,  it  is  his  tent ;  when  it  freezeih,  it  is 
his  tabernacle.  In  summer  he  can  wear  it  loose,  in  winter  he 
ean  wrap  it  close ;  at  all  limes  be  can  use  it ;  never  heavy, 
never  cumbersome.  Likewise  for  a  rebel  it  is  as  serviceable  ; 
for  in  his  warn  that  he  maketh  (if  at  least  it  deserve  the  name 
of  wane),  when  he  still  flyeth  from  his  foe,  and  Inrketh  in  the 
thjcke  woods  and  straite  passages,  waiting  for  advantages,  it 
is  his  bed,  yea,  and  almost  his  household  stnflT.  For  the  wood 
is  his  bouse  against  all  wenthei*,  and  his  mantle  is  his  couch 
to  sleep  in.  Therein  he  wrappeth  himself  round,  and  couch- 
ath  himself  strongly  against  the  gnats,  which  in  that  country 
doa  more  annoy  the  naked  rebels  while  tbey  keaip  the  woods, 
and  doe  more  sharply  wound  them,  than  all  their  enemies 
swords  or  speares,  which  can  seldom  come  nigh  them  :  yea, 
and  oftentimes  their  mantle  serveth  them  when  they  are  neere 
driven,  being  wrapped  about  their  IcA  arme,  instead  of  a  tai^ 
get,  for  it  is  hard  to  cut  thorough  with  a  sword  ;  besides,  it  is 
light  to  beare,  light  to  throw  away,  and  being  (as  they  eont- 
monly  are)  naked,  it  is  to  them  ail  in  all.  Lastly,  for  a  thiefe 
it  ia  so  hamisome  as  it  may  seem  it  was  tint  invented  for  him  ; 
for  under  it  ha  may  cleanly  convey  any  ill  pillage  that  oometh 
tMmdsomely  in  his  way,  and  when  he  goeth  abroad  in  tlie 
night  in  freebooting,  it  is  his  best  and  surest  friend  ;  for,  lying, 
as  they  often  do,  two  or  three  nights  together  abroad  to  watch 
for  their  booty,  with  that  tiiey  can  prettily  shroud  themselves 
nndar  a  bush  or  bankaide  till  they  may  conveniently  do  their 
enand ;  and  when  all  ia  over,  be  oan  in  his  mantle  passe 
:hrough  any  town  or  company,  being  close  hooded  over  his 
head,  as  he  uaeth,  from  knowledge  of  any  to  whom  be  is  in- 
dangered.  Besides  this,  he  or  any  man  els  that  ia  duposed  to 
mischief  or  viUany,  may,  under  lus  mantle,  goe  privily  armed 
without  suspicion  of  any,  carry  his  head-piece,  his  skean,  or 
»istol,  il  be  {daaae,  to  be  alwaya  ia  readiness."— Spemsbk*! 


Vum  •f  tJka  Aate  •/  iMoatf,  i^Mid  IfW-Jka,  «i  Mpn*  «li 
367. 

The  javelins,  or  darts,  of  the  Irish,  which  ihey  threw  wiv^ 
great  dexterity,  appear,  from  one  of  the  prints  already 
tioned,  to  have  been  abont  four  fiset  long,  with  a  stroBg  i 
head  and  thick  knotted  shaft. 


NarB2S. 

WitJi  wild  majestic  pert  and  taiu. 

Like  envoy  of  tome  barbarous  throne. — P.  3S8. 

The  Iriah  chiefs,  in  their  interooune  with  the  English,  amd 
with  aaoh  other,  were  wont  to  assume  the  language  and  style 
of  independent  royalty.  Morrison  lias  preserved  a  sunnMoa 
from  Tyrooe  to  a  neighboring  chieftain,  which  runs  in  the  fiaW 
lowing  terms :— > 

"  O'Naale  oommendeth  him  unto  yon,  Morish  Fitz-Thomas ; 
O'Neale  requesteth  yon,  in  God's  name,  to  take  part  with  him, 
and  fight  for  your  oonscianoe  and  right ;  and  in  so  doinf . 
O'Neala  will  spend  to  see  you  righted  in  all  your  affains,  and 
will  help  yon.  And  if  you  come  not  at  O'Neale  betwixt  Ums 
and  to-moiTOW  at  twelve  of  the  clocke.  and  take  his  part^ 
O'Neale  is  not  beholding  to  you,  and  will  doe  to  the  ottemiosC 
of  his  power  to  overthrow  yon,  if  you  come  not  to  him  at  fat> 
thest  by  Satturday  at  noone.  From  Knocke  Dumayne  ia 
Calrie.  the  fourth  of  February,  1599. 

"  O'Neale  requesteth  you  to  come  speake  with  him,  anJ 
doth  gine  you  his  word  that  you  shall  recdve  no  harme  neithct 
in  eomming  nor  going  from  him,  whether  you  be  fiiend  or  not, 
and  bring  with  you  to  O'Neale  Grernt  Fitzgerald. 

(Subscribed)  "^O'Nkale." 

Nor  did  the  royalty  of  O'Neale  consist  in  v^ords  alone.  Six 
John  Harrington  paid  him  a  visit  at  the  time  of  bis  truce  with 
Essex,  and,  ai\er  mentioning  his  *'  fern  table,  and  fern  fonns, 
spread  under  the  stately  canopy  of  heaven,"  be  noticea  what 
constitutes  the  real  power  of  every  monarch,  the  love,  nansdy, 
and  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  '*  His  guards,  for  tiie  most 
part,  were  beardless  boys  without  shirts;  who  in  th«  frost 
wade  as  familiarly  through  rivers  as  water«paniels.  With 
what  charm  such  a  maater  makes  them  love  him,  I  know 
not ;  but  if  he  bid  come,  they  come ;  if  go,  they  do  g o ;  if  Iw 
say  do  this,  they  do  iU"~JW^«  Jtntiqnm.  Load.  17d4,  Svo. 
vd.  i.  p.  S51. 


Noib2T. 
His  foster-father  teas  his  guide. — P.  336 

Thars  was  no  tie  more  aacrad  among  the  Iriah  tfano  tl-ol 
which  oonneotrd  the  foster-father,  as  well  as  the  nnraa  hmsmU 
with  the  child  they  brought  up. 

"  Foater-fathem  apend  much  more  tima,  money,  and  afle» 
tion  on  their  foster-children  than  their  own ;  and  ia  retain  take 
from  them  dothea,  money  for  their  several  profeauoos,  nad 
anns,  and,  even  for  any  vicious  purposes,  fortunes  and  eaxtle. 
not  so  much  by  a  claim  of  rigbt  as  by  extortion  ;  and  they  wSI 
even  carry  those  things  off  as  plunder.  All  who  hnm  beesi 
nursed  by  Uie  same  petnon  preserve  a  greater  mutual  aiTeetMm 
and  confidence  in  each  other  than  if  thef  wero  natnisl  fantth- 
eis,  wfaon  they  will  even  bate  for  the  sake  of  tiiesa.  When 
chid  by  tb«r  paronts.  they  fly  to  their  foster-fatbeia,  wno  fa^ 
quantly  encourage  tham  to  make  open  war  on  tli«ir  pmretun^ 
train  them  up  to  every  axcsas  of  wickednose,  and  make  tisen 
most  abandoned  miscreants ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nnnw 
make  the  young  women,  whom  they  bring  up  for  ovety  ok 
cess.  If  a  foster-child  is  sick,  it  is  incredible  how  soon  the 
nurses  hear  of  it,  however  distant,  and  with  what  aolicstodc 
they  attend  it  by  day  and  nighu"— Gira/i<««  Catmbramsim 
quoted  by  Camden,  iv.  368. 

This  onstom,  lilca  many  oUbei  Irish  nmgm,  prar^flod  till  ef 


iMv  fa  tlM  BoottUb  BV^l*"^  MMi  WM  ofaaidMd  b7tlw  ohMi 
■■  an  cany  mode  of  extending  their  inflaenee  mad  oonnectum ; 
even  io  tbe  Lowlandi,  during  the  last  centviy,  the  oon- 
heiween  the  noiee  and  foileiHahild  waa  Mldom  dia- 
■eiiJil  bat  by  the  death  of  one  party. 


Note  2  U. 

Great  Xial  of  tks  Pledges  A)'ii«.— P.  3S7. 

Jfeal  Naighvanacb,  or  Of  the  Nine  Hoetagei,  ii  said  to  have 
heen  Monan-h  of  all  Ireland,  daring  the  end  of  the  fonrth  or 
Mginning  of  the  fifth  oentnry.  He  eiereiaed  a«pradatory  war- 
lue  OD  the  coast  of  England  and  of  Bretagne,  or  Amaorioa ; 
and  from  the  latter  country  brooght  off  the  celebrated  Saint 
^trick,  a  yoDth  of  uteen,  among  other  oaptivea,  whom  be 
aran»{iorted  to  Ireland.  Neal  derived  hii  epithet  from  nine 
aatkma,  or  tribe*,  whom  he  held  onder  bis  inbjeetion,  and 
fkni  whom  he  took  hoctagea.  From  one  of  Neal'e  mhm  were 
derived  the  Kioet-eognin,  or  Race  of  Tyrone,  which  aflbrded 
•onarchs  both  to  Ireland  and  to  Ulitcb  Neal  (acoording  to 
0'Flahert7's  Ogygia)  waa  killed  by  a  poiioned  aitow,  in  one 
<kii  dcnents  on  the  eoott  of  Bretagne. 


Note  2  V. 

Skane'Difmas  wild. — 3S7. 

Shane-Dymaa,  or  John  the  Wanton,  hdd  the  title  and 
power  of  O'Neole  in  the  eariier  part  of  Elisabeth**  reign, 
agaiwt  whom  he  rebelled  repeatedly. 

**  This  chieftain  ta  handed  down  to  oa  as  the  most  prond 
•■d  profligate  man  on  earth.  He  waa  immoderitelr  addicted 
la  women  and  wine.  He  is  said  to  have  had  900  tans  of  wine 
m  once  in  bis  cellar  at  Dandram,  bat  nsqnebangb  was  bis 
&v«rile  liqaor.  He  spared  neither  age  nor  condition  of  the 
Ikir  ses.  Altho'  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was 
oot  deetitote  of  addreas ;  his  nnderstanding  was  strong,  and 
Us  coonge  daring.  He  had  600  men  for  his  gnard ;  4000  foot, 
1000  bocee  for  tlie  field.  He  claimed  toperiority  over  all  the 
loHa  of  Ubter.  and  caUed  himself  king  thereof.  When  com- 
■issioneis  were  sent  to  treat  with  him,  he  said,  *That,  tho' 
Ibe  Qaeen  wars  his  soTereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with 
bar  hmt  mt  her  Udging;  that  she  had  made  a  wise  Eari  of 
Maeartymoie,  bat  that  he  kept  as  good  a  man  as  he ;  that 
ho  c«ed  not  for  so  mean  a  title  as  Earl ;  that  his  blood  and 
power  were  better  than  the  best ;  that  his  ancestors  were  Kings 
of  Ubter ;  and  that  he  would  give  place  to  none.*  His  kint- 
■MD,  the  Eari  of  Kildora,  having  pennaded  him  of  the  folly 
of  oaatending  with  the  crown  of  En^nd,  he  resolved  to  at- 
tend the  Q.aeen,  but  in  a  style  suited  to  his  princely  dignity. 
Be  appealed  in  Londoo  with  a  magnlileant  train  of  Irish  G^ 
I,  arrayed  in  the  richest  habiliments  of  their  oonntiy, 
bore,  tlieir  hair  flowing  on  their  sbonldeis,  with 
long  and  open  sleeves  dyed  with  saffron.  Thas  dressed, 
•■d  omiefaaiged  with  nlUtary  hamaas,  and  armed  with  battle- 
they  aflbrded  aa  aaconiahiag  spectacle  to  tlie  oitixena,  who 
them  aa  the  intradam  of  sone  very  distant  part  of 
tfw  globe.  Bat  at  Court  his  veiaatility  now  prsvoileid ;  his 
tide  to  the  sovereignty  of  Tyrane  was  pleaded  Aom  EngUah 
Inra  and  Irish  institntions,  and  his  allegations  were  aospecioas, 
Ant  the  Q,neen  diimissad  him  with  preaents  and  assnranoes  of 
In  England  this  traasaetion  was  looked  on  aa  tho  fau- 
I  o<  a  rapratfaig  rebel ;  ia  Tyrone  it  was  eonsidcnd  as  a 
of  paaeo  between  two  potentates." — C^UDSii'a  Brir 
tmrnnU,  by  Gongh.    Lond.  1806,  fol.  vol.  iv.  p.  443. 

When  aadoeed  to  extrsmitr  by  the  English,  and  fonakea 
bgr  h»  oUioa,  ibis  SbaaO'Dymaa  fled  to  Clandeboy,  then  oeeB> 
ynd  by  a  colony  of  Soocilsh  Higblorders  of  the  Ckmily  of  Mao- 
Bm  waa  «k  flnt  oootaoaUy  taoaived ;  bsi  by  do- 


gieea  they  b^gan  to  qnami  abont  tlie  slanghter  of  some  of 
their  friends  whom  Shane-Dymas  had  put  to  death,  and  ad- 
vancing  from  words  to  doeda,  fell  upon  him  with  then  broad- 
swords, and  cut  him  to  pieoes.  After  his  death  a  law  was 
made  that  none  shookl  pnaamo  to  take  the  name  and  title  of 
O'Neole. 


Notb2  W. 


Oeraldine.—P,  337. 


The  O'Neales  were  doaely  allied  with  this  powerful  and 
warlike  family  ;  for  Henry  Owen  O'Neale  married  Uie  dangh- 
ter  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  their  ion  Con-More  mar 
ried  his  cousin-germ  an,  a  daughter  of  Gerald  Eari  of  K  idare 
Thu  Con-More  cursed  any  of  his  postfrity  who  siiould  learn 
the  Engli.ih  language,  sow  com,  or  build  honnes,  so  as  to  in 
vite  the  English  to  settle  in  their  country.    Others  ascribe  thir 
anathema  to  his  son  Con-Bacco.    Fearflatha  O'Gnive,  bard 
to  the  O'Neales  of  Clannahoy,  complains  in  the  same  spirit 
of  the  towers  and  ramparts  with  which  the  strangers  had  dig 
jigurad  tlie  fair  sporting  fields  of  Erin. — See  WAliXXK'a  Mtf 
Bardat  p.  140. 


Kotb2X. 


H«  cAere  that  honored Jlag  to  htar.—'?.  388. 

Lacy  informs  us,  in  the  old  play  already  quoted,  how  the 
cavalry  raised  by  the  country  gentlemen  for  Charles's  service 
were  usuaUy  officered.  "  You,  comet,  have  a  name  that's 
proper  for  all  comets  to  be  called  by,  for  they  are  all  beanlleas 
boys  in  our  army.  The  most  part  of  our  horse  were  raised 
thns : — The  honest  country  gentleman  raises  the  traop  at  id 
own  charge ;  then  he  gets  a  Low-country  lieutenant  to  fight 
his  troop  safely ;  then  he  sends  for  his  son  from  school  to  be  his 
comet :  and  then  he  puts  ofi*  hia  child's  coal  to  put  on  a  baff* 
coat :  and  this  is  the  constitution  of  onr  army. ' 


Note  2  Y. 


kit  page,  the  next  degree 


In  that  old  tinu  to  chivalry.— P.  3SB. 

Originally,  the  order  of  chivalry  embraced  three  ranks  :^ 
1.  The  Page ;  3.  The  Sqowe ;  3.  The  Knight  ;~a  gndatioii 
which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  in  the  mystery  of  fre^ 
masonry.  But.  before  the  reign  of  Charies  I.,  the  custom  of 
serving  as  a  squire  had  fallen  into  disuse,  though  the  order  of 
the  page  was  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  obeervanoe.  Thb 
state  of  servitude  was  w  fbr  from  inferring  any  thing  degrad' 
ing,  that  it  was  oonsideffed  as  the  regular  school  for  aequMng 
every  quality  neoessary  for  futnra  distinction.  The  proper  co- 
tare,  and  the  decay  of  the  iaatitntion,  are  pointed  out  by  old 
Ben  Jonson,  with  his  own  forcible  moral  coloring.  The  din 
logne  oeonn  between  IjovoII,  *'  a  oompleat  gentleman,  a  sol' 
dier,  and  a  sefaolar,  known  to  have  been  pogo  to  the  old  Lord 
Beaufort,  and  ro  to  have  followed  him  in  the  French  warn, 
alter  companion  of  hia  studies,  and  left  guardian  to  his  son,*' 
and  the  facetious  Ooodstoek,  host  of  the  Light  Heart.  LoveD 
had  ofFoed  to  take  Goodatoek's  aon  for  his  page,  which  the 
latter,  in  nfemioe  to  tho  recent  abuse  of  the  aetabliafanMot 
deelaraa  aa  **  a  deapenle  oonna  of  Ufa  :"— 

**  I^^eU.  Call  yon  that  deapeiasa,  which  by  a  Hbi 
Of  inatitntion,  from  onr  anceston 
Hath  been  derivod  down  to  ns,  and  reodved 
In  a  sucoeaaion,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  bnedinf  ap  ow  jontb,  in  tetlars,  anna, 
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scorrs  poetical  works. 


Pair  ini«r*,  diMonnet,  otvil  exwcin, 
Anti  all  the  blazon  of  a  gentleman  1 
(Vbere  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  fenoa, 
To  moTe  his  body  graoefnlly  ;  to  fcpeak 
Ilia  lanfTuage  purer ;  or  to  tone  hia  mind. 
Or  mannen,  more  to  the  harmony  of  natnve. 
Than  in  the  noiaeriea  of  nobility  1 

"  Host.  Ay,  that  was  when  the  nnneiy'a  aelf  was  nobla, 
And  only  virtne  made  it,  not  the  maricet. 
That  titles  were  not  vented  at  the  dmm. 
Or  common  ovtory.    Goodness  gave  the  greatnea, 
And  greatncsB  wonhip  :  every  honse  bccajna 
An  academy  of  honor ;  and  those  parts 
We  see  departed,  in  the  practice,  now, 
ftaile  from  the  inscitotion. 

••  I.0veU,  Why  do  yon  say  so  t 
Or  think  so  eavioasly  f    Do  they  not  still 
Learn  then  the  Centanr's  skill,  the  art  of  Thnea 
To  ride  1  or,  PoUnz'  mystery,  to  fence  1 
The  Pyrriiic  gestures,  both  to  dance  and  spring 
In  armor,  to  he  active  in  the  wars  t 
To  study  figures,  numbers,  and  propocttons. 
May  yield  them  great  in  counsels,  and  the  aria 
Grave  Nestor  and  the  wise  Ulysses  pmctised  t 
To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their  tongue, 
As  reverend  Chancer  says  1 

**  HoH.  Sir,  you  mistake ; 
To  play  Sr  Pandams,  my  copy  hath  It, 
And  carry  messages  to  Madame  Cressida ; 
Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steeds  o'  mornings, 
To  court  the  chambermaid ;  and  for  a  leap 
O*  the  vaulting  hone,  to  ply  the  vaalting  house : 
For  exercise  of  aims,  a  bale  of  dice, 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  show  the  cheat, 
And  nimblenees  of  hand  ;  mistake  a  cloak 
Upon  my  lord's  back,  and  pawn  it ;  ease  his  pocket 
Of  a  superfluous  watch  ;  or  geld  a  jewel 
Of  an  odd  stone  or  so ;  twin|^  two  or  three  buttons 
From  off  my  lady's  gown  :  These  are  the  axta 
Or  seven  liberal  deadly  sciences 
Of  pagery,  or  rather  paganism, 
As  tiie  tidei  run  ;  to  which  if  he  apply  him, 
He  may  perhaps  take  a  dcf^ree  at  Tyburn 
A  year  the  earlier ;  come  to  take  a  lecture 
Upon  Aquinas  at  St.  Thomas  a  Watering's, 
Aod  so  go  forth  a  laureat  in  hemp  circle  1" 

Bkn  JoMsoN'a  AVw  /an,  Act  I.  Soano  m. 


Note  2  Z. 
Seemed  half  abandoned  to  decaf. -^V.  333. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactly  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  mansion,  by  which  a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed. 
It  b  surrounded  by  a' profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in 
which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  junction  of  the  Greta  and  of 
the  Tees.  The  title  of  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armagh  was,  in  1777, 
eonferred  on  tJie  Right  Reverend  Richard  Robinson,  Primate 
•f  Ireland,  descended  of  the  Robinsons,  formerly  of  Rokeby, 
iAforkahira 


Note  8  A. 


Rok^f'a  lords  of  martial  famti 

I  eon  count  them  name  bp  name. — P.  334 

Tha  following  brief  pedigree  of  this  vary  asdent  and 


IJoV.  t  Temp.  Edw.  UL  ^  Temp.  Edw.  tlfl. 

4  Tnap.  Hsnr  *Bii,  sad  from  Um  !s  fb«  boose  of  Skysr^  of  a  fooilh 


powerful  fhadly,  waa  kindly  sapplied  to  the  aathor  by  Mi. 
Rokeby  of  Northamptonshire,  deseeniW  of  the  aodent  Barons 
of  Rokeby  :— 

"  Pedigree  of  the  House  of  Rokebf, 
1.  Sir  Alex.  Rokeby,  Knt.  manir^  to  Sir  Hump.  LiftleV 

daughter. 
8.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Tho.  Lumley's  daughter. 

3.  Pir  Tho.  Rokeby,  KnL  to  Tho.  Hubborn's  daaghter. 

4.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  KoU  to  Sir  Ralph  Biggot's  daofh- 

ter. 

5.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  da  Melaaas'  dmogb* 

ter  of  Bennet-hall,  in  Holdemess. 
6b  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Sir  Bnaa  SUpletoo's  d«ng;htai 
ofWeigbill. 

7.  Sir  Thoi.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Ury's  dauphter.t 

8.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  daughter  of  Mansfield,  heir  of 

Morton,* 
0.  Sir  Tho.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Stroode's  daof hter  and  heir. 

10.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  James  Stnngwayoa 

daughter. 

11.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby.  Knt.  to  Sir  John  Hotham's  dmnghter. 
IS.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Danby  of  Yaffoith*s  danghaer 

and  heir.< 

13.  Tho.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Rob.  GooiUble's  daughter  of 

Cliff,  serjt.  at  law. 

14.  Christopher  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Tiawoells  ot  Biackenb«igh*a 

daughter.* 

15.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Eiiq.  to  the  daughter  of  Thwen^. 

16.  Sir  Thornan  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Lawson's  daugh- 

ter of  Brough. 

17.  Frans.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Fauoett's  daaghlor,  eitizcB  of 

London. 

18.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  tho  daofhter  of  WiekUflo  of 

Galea. 

Bigh  Sheriffs  of  Terkshire. 

1337.  11  Edw.  3.  Ralph  Ha^iting^  and  Thos.  de  Rokeby. 

1343.  17  Edw.  3.  Tho«.  de  Rokeby,  pro  sept,  annis. 

1356.  25  Edw.  3.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Justiciary  of  Ire- 
land for  six  years  ;  died  at  the  castle  of 
Kilka. 

1407.    8  Hen.  4.  Thos.  Rokeby  Miles,  defeated  and  slew 

the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  tho 
battle  of  Bramham  Moor. 

1411.  18  Hen.  4.  Thos.  Rokeby  Miles. 

I486. Thomas  Rokeby,  Bm). 

1530 Robert  Holgate,  Bish.  of  Landaff,  afker> 

wards  P.  of  York,  Ld.  President  of  the 
Coanril  for  the  Preservation  of  Peaee 
in  the  North. 

1564.    6  Elis.      Thomas  Yoange,  Arehbiahop  of  Yorfca, 

Ld.  President. 
30  Hen.  8.  Tho.  Rokeby,  LL.B.  one  of  the  ConndL 
Jn.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  oneof  tlie  Council. 

1578.  15  Eliz.       Henry  Hastings,  Eari  of  Hontingdoa,  Ld. 

President. 
Jo.  Rokeby,  Esq.  one  of  the  OonneiL 
Jo.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  ditto. 
Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  one  of  the  8ea«t»» 
ries. 

1574.  17  Eliz.       Jo.  Rokeby,  t  itaentor  of  Yoric. 

7  Will.  8.  Sir  J.  Rokeby,  KnL  one  of  the  Jvation  of 
the  King's  Bench. 

The  family  of  De  Rokeby  came  over  with  tha  Cociqu«rar. 

The  cM  motto  belonging  to  tha  family  Is  In  Bivie  Daztwm 

Tho  anna,   aigeni,   elaavron  aablo,  batt 


I  rn)mUmis^heas9ofBolhsaD,aadof  As 
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APPKJSDIX  TO  ROKEBY. 


37. 


Then  ii  lomewbat  more  to  be  foand  in  of    ftmily  in  the 
Bcotxbh  favtorj  about  tiie  affoin  of  Dun-Bretton  town,  but 
irbat  it  »,  and  in  what  time,  I  know  not,  nor  can  have  conr 
venicQt  leunn  to  search.     But  Paiaon  Blackwood,  the  Scot- 
tiih  cbaplajn  to  the  Lord  of  Bhrewsburri  recited  to  roe  once  a 
piece  of  a  Scottish  M>ng,  wheiein  wa*  mentioned,  that  Wil- 
liam Wtltis,  the  fieat  deliverer  of  the  Scots  from  the  English 
boodife,  ahooU,  at  Dun-Bretton,  have  been  broaght  np  onder 
I  Rokebr,  captain  ttiea  of  the  piaoe  ;  and  as  he  walked  on  a 
eliff,  stioald  thmst  him  on  a  sndden  into  the  sea,  and  tnereby 
IttTejottea  that  hold,  which,  I  think,  was  about  the  33d  of 
Ed^.  I.  or  before     Thns,  leaving  oar  ancestors  of  record,  we 
aost  also  with  them  leave  the  Chronicle  of  Malmesbury  Ab- 
brf ,  called  Eologinm  HiMoriamm,  oat  of  which  Mr.  Leiand 
wpoiteth  this  history,  and  eoppr  down  unwritten  story,  the 
which  have  yet  the  testimony  of  later  times,  and  the  frufth 
memory  of  men  yet  alive,  for  their  warrant  and  creditt,  of 
vhooi  I  bare  learned  it,  that  in  K.  Henry  the  7th 's  reign,  one 
Balph  Rokeby,  Esq.,  was  owner  of  Morton,  and  I  guess  that 
this  was  be  that  deceived  the  fryan  of  Richmond  with  his 
felon  iwias,  oa  which  a  jaigon  was  made." 

The  above  is  a  qootation  from  a  manuscript  written  by  Ralph 
Kokeby ;  when  he  lived  is  onoertain. 

To  what  metrical  Scottish  tradition  Panon  Blackwood  al- 
Isded,  it  would  be  now  in  vain  to  inqoire.  Bni  in  Blind  Har> 
rr'i  Hirtory  of  Sir  William  Wallaoe,  we  find  a  legend  of  one 
Eokbie,  whom  be  makes  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle  under  the 
EagiA  nsorpatioa,  aad  wlH>m  Wallace  slay*  with  bis  own 
hand:- 

*'  la  the  great  preaa  Wallace  and  Rnkbie  met. 
With  his  good  sword  a  stroke  upon  him  set ; 
Derfly  to  death  the  old  Rukbie  he  drave, 
Bat  his  two  SODS  escaped  among  the  lave." 

TbsR  sons,  according  to  the  romantic  Minstrel,  surrendered 
the  castle  oo  conditions,  and  went  back  to  England,  but  re- 
tamed  to  Scotland  in  the  da}S  of  Bruce,  when  one  of  them 
kseasie  again  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle.  Immediately  at\er 
this  acbieTement  follows  another  engagement,  between  Wal- 
lace and  those  Western  Highlanders  who  embraced  the  English 
iaterest,  at  a  pass  in  Glendonchart,  where  many  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  lake  over  a  precipice.  These  circumstances  may 
bave  been  confoscd  in  the  narrative  of  Panon  Blackwood,  or 
ia  tiie  recollection  of  Mr.  Rokeby. 

la  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Cbaae,  there  is  mentioned,  among 
the  English  wairiors,  "  Sir  Raff  the  ryche  Rugbe,"  which  may 
apply  to  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  the  tenth  baron  in  the  pedigree. 
The  more  modem  copy  of  the  ballad  runs  thus : 

"  Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  ther  was  alain, 
Whoee  prowess  did  sarmonnt." 

This  would  rather  seem  to  relate  to  one  of  the  Nevilles  of 
Kaby.  Bnt,  as  the  whole  ballad  is  romantic,  accuraoy  is  not 
to  be  looked  for. 


Note  8  B. 


Tit*  JV«m  Sets.— P.  334. 


The  aneieot  minstrels  had  a  comic  as  well  as  a  serious  strain 
ef  nmaaoe  ;  and  although  the  examples  of  the  latter  are  by 
br  tlie  most  nmmerons,  they  ai«,  p«vfaaps,  the  leas  valuable. 
The  cooie  lomanoe  was  a  sort  of  parody  opon  the  usual  snl^ 
jeeti  of  nriflMKl  poetry.  If  the  latter  dcwnibed  deeds  of  ho- 
me aehievemrat,  and  the  events  of  the  battle,  the  towmaj, 


iBslk  lbs  aO. 


Mr.  Mrbitsk*r*8  sopy  rsad  encstfen,  svidsntly  a 
sdveetBTM,  ss  eoRcetsd  by  Mr.  ETaae^— i  Sow, 
fSMsnileliea.    ■»•;  Terk^be  dlslMk-4  rels^ 


and  the  chase,  the  former,  as  in  the  Toamament  of  Totten 
ham,  introduced  a  net  of  clowns  debating  in  the  field,  with  aU 
the  assumed  circumstances  of  chivalry ;  or,  as  in  the  Hunting 
of  the  Hare  (see  Weber's  Metrieai  Romances,  vol.  iii.), 
persons  of  the  same  description  following  the  chase,  with  all 
the  grievous  mistakes  and  blonden  incident  to  such  unprao- 
tised  sportsmen.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  Don  Quixote's 
phrensy,  although  inimitably  embodied  and  brought  out,  was 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  abstract,  altogether  original.  One  of  the 
very  best  of  these  mock  romanoen,  and  which  has  no  small 
portion  of  oomio  humor,  is  the  Hunting  of  the  Felon  Sow  of 
Rokeby  by  the  Frian  of  Richmond.  Ralph  Rokeby,  who 
(for  the  jest's  sake  apparently)  bestowed  this  intractable  an>- 
mal  on  the  convent  of  Richmond,  seems  to  have  flonrished 
ia  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  which,  since  we  know  not  th* 
date  of  Friar  Theobald's  wardenship,  to  which  the  poem  ro- 
fen  ns,  may  indicate  that  of  the  composition  itself.  Morton, 
the  Mortham  of  the  text,  is  mentioned  as  being  this  faoetioas 
baron's  place  of  residence ;  accordingly,  Leiand  notices,  that 
"  Mr.  Rokeby  bath  a  place  called  Mortham,  a  little  bmeath 
Grentey-bridge,  almost  on  the  month  of  Grentey."  That  no 
information  may  be  lacking  which  is  in  my  power  to  supply,  I 
have  to  notice,  that  the  Mistress  Rokeby  of  the  romance,  who 
so  charitably  refreshed  the  row  after  she  had  discomfited 
Friar  Middleton  and  his  auxiliaries,  was,  as  appeals  from  the 
pedigree  of  the  Rokeby  family,  daoghter  and  heii^of  Danby 
of  Yafibrth. 

This  curious  poem  was  first  published  in  Mr,  Whitaker's 
History  of  Craven,  bnt,  from  an  inaccurate  manuscript,  not 
corrected  very  happily.  It  was  transfenml  by  Mr.  Evans  to 
the  new  edition  of  bis  Ballads,  with  rome  wdl-judged  oonjee- 
tnral  improvements.  I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  more  an- 
thentic  and  full,  though  still  an  imperfect,  edition  of  this 
humorsome  composition,  from  being  famished  with  a  cop) 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possemion  of  Mr.  Rokeby,  to  whom 
I  have  acknowledged  my  obligations  in  the  last  Note.  It  haa 
three  or  four  stanzas  moro  than  that  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  the 
language  seems,  where  they  differ,  to  have  the  moro  ancient 
and  genuine  readinga. 

The  Filon  Sow  of  Rokebif  and  tko  Friara  of  Riokmomd, 

Ye  men  that  will  of  aunten*  winne, 
That  late  witiiin  this  land  hath  beene, 

Of  one  I  will  yon  tell ; 
And  of  a  sew'  that  was  sea*  Strang, 
Alas !  that  ever  she  lived  sae  lang, 

For  felH  folk  did  she  wheU.* 

She  was  mare«  than  other  three. 
The  grisliest  beast  that  era  might  on, 

Her  head  was  great  and  gray  : 
She  was  bred  in  Rokeby  wood. 
There  were  few  that  thither  goed,^ 

That  came  on  live*  away. 

Her  walk  was  endlong*  Greta  side ; 
There  was  no  bren»  that  dunt  her  bide, 

That  was  froeii  heaven  to  hell ; 
Nor  never  man  that  had  that  might, 
That  ever  dunt  come  in  her  sight. 

Her  force  it  was  ro  fell. 

Ralph  of  Rokeby,  with  good  will, 
The  Fryen  of  Richmond  gave  her  till,!* 

Full  well  to  garreis  them  fare 
Fiyar  Middleton  by  bis  name, 
He  was  sent  to  fetch  her  hama, 

That  mda  him  siae>«  full  saro. 


BMBy  Sax.— •  A  eorraptioo  of  ^mOy  to  kill.— #  Mors, 
—8  Alivo.— 0  Aloeg  the  sids  of  Orsta.— >S  Bai%  shiU, 
u  Fraas.— MTe.— IS  Make.— a«8iBse. 
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Whh  him  tooke  he  wiebt  mon  t«ro^ 

She  gaped  soe  wide  and  cried  aoe  bee, 

Peter  Dtle  wm  one  of  thoe. 

The  Frjrar  leid,  **  I  eonjoie  thee,** 

That  ever  vae  brim  ae  bene  ;> 

TboaartafUndoffaelL 

And  well  dnnt  itrike  with  iword  ead  kaUb, 

And  6«ht  fbil  manly  for  kb  life, 

"  Tbon  art  oome  hither  for  aone  teBiiie,» 

What  tioM  ae  mieter  wai«.t 

I  eonjoie  thee  to  go  agaiao 
When  tho«  want  wont  to  dwell." 

TheM  thrae  bmb  went  at  Ood*a  wiD, 

He  eaynadi*  hiac  with  crame  and  cnade» 

Thii  wioked  mw  while  tfaer  eaae  tfll, 

Took  forth  a  book,  began  to  node 

Liggan*  oader  a  tiee ; 

InSLJohnhkgoapelL 

Rngg  and  iwtf  was  her  bain ; 

8he  laiae  up  with  a  felon  fan,« 

The  MW  ahe  would  not  Latin  bean. 

To  flf  ht  afainat  the  thiee. 

Bat  mdeljr  rushed  at  the  Freer, 

ft 

That  btinked  all  hie  blee  ,*» 

She  waa  lo  grnely  for  to  meete, 

And  when  she  would  hare  taken  her  beU 

She  niTe  the  earth  np  with  her  feela, 

The  Fiyar  leaped  aa  Jeent  wold. 

And  bark  oame  fro  the  toee ; 

And  healed  hin^i  with  a  tiee. 

When  Firar  Middleton  harMugh,* 

Weet  je  well  he  might  not  laegh, 

She  was  as  brim*  as  any  beam. 

FoU  evneetly  look't  bee. 

For  all  theb-  meete  to  labour  theaa,* 
To  them  it  was  no  booco : 

Heae  men  of  aantan  that  waa  ao  wigbt,* 

Upon  trees  and  bushes  that  by  her  stood, 

They  bo«Ml  theaa  buldlyv  ibr  to  igbt, 

She  ranged  aa  ahe  was  wood,* 

And  Itrike  at  her  foil  Mie: 

And  rave  them  up  by  note. 

Until  a  kite  they  guwtd  her  lee, 

Wold  God  Mod  them  the  violory. 

He  sayd,  "  AIm,  tnat  I  waa  Fnorl 

The  wold  aak  Urn  noa  mare. 

And  I  shall  be  rugged*  in  sunder  lisn. 

<ni«  aa^  i>a«  <*  *ltm  kiln  k<J*  d^^m 

Hard  is  my  desdnie  1 

sibote. 
ths 

is 


in 
SMnsthiwg  IS 


As  they  wees  on  the  balke  alHMm,* 

For*  huftiiv  of  thek  feet ; 
They  ware  so  saultedio  with  this  aew. 
That  among  them  was  a  stalworth  atew. 

The  luln  b^gan  to  luake. 

DufBt  noe  man  neigh  her  with  his  hand. 
But  psrt  a  rape**  down  with  his  wand. 

And  haltand  her  full  meele ; 
They  hurled  her  forth  against  her  wiU, 
Whiles  they  came  into  a  hill 

A  little  fto  the  street.*" 

And  there  she  made  them  aoob  a'  ftay. 
If  they  should  live  to  Doomee-day, 

They  tharrow**  it  ne'er  forgett ; 
Bbe  bndedi*  upon  every  side. 
And  ran  on  them  gaping  fnll  wide, 

For'notliing  woold  ahe  lett.** 

She  gave  such  brades*'  at  the  band 
That  Peter  Dale  had  in  his  hand, 

He  might  not  hold  his  feet. 
Bbe  cbaled  them  to  and  fin. 
The  wight  men  was  never  soe  woe, 

Their  measum  was  not  so 

She  bound  her  boldly  to  abide ; 
To  Peter  Dale  she  oame  aside. 
With  OMBjr  a  liideoua  yell ; 


a  bssr.  Ifr.  Wbllsksr^  eepy  nads,  pnteps  la  ssass- 
ths  MB.,  •^TellMrwss  Bryui  of  B«ir."--a Nssd 
WUtsktr  lesds  mauun,—*  L]ring^-4  A  fUres  ooobIs* 
.— •  Bsw.— •  Wiirht,  brsTS.  Tbs  Roktby  MB.  n«ls 
Mr.  Whitakvr,  aunomton.—1  Boldlj.— 4  On  ths  Wsoi 
pi«r«iit«— M  AHsaltML— U  RofM.— n  WstUog  SItmU  8m 
1)mn.—U  Rnshad.— U  lemva  it.— IS  PullSb— IT  This  lias 
Mr.  WhiUksr*!  eopj,  whsnee  it  has  bMo  aa^}*etat«d  thai 
wantinf  after  thU  atania,  whicL  bow  th«r«  b  ao  occasion  to 
dcriee.— »  BImmmI.  Ft.— IS  Lwt  Us  eoler.— »  Shsltorad 
Tha  MS.  reads,  to  Ubour  yMtrt.  His  text 
that  sD  thsb  labor  to  obtain  thsir  Intendod 
Mr.  Whitekar 


Mr. 

or 


r-STo 


That  I  was  sett  in  such  a  stoaie,<* 
They  would  pray  for  me." 

This  wicked  beast  that  wrought  this  woe, 
Tooke  that  rape  from  tlie  other  two. 

And  then  they  fledd  all  thrae ; 
They  fledd  away  by  Watling-atreet, 
They  had  no  suoeonr  hot  their  feet, 

It  was  the  more  pity. 

The  feild  it  was  both  lost  and  wonno  ;* 
The  sew  went  hame,  and  that  full  i 

To  Morton  on  the  Greene ; 
When  Ralph  of  Sokeby  saw  the  nipe,> 
He  wist*  that  there  had  been  debate, 

Whersat  the  sew  had  beeoe. 

He  bade  them  stand  out  of  her  way. 
For  she  had  had  a  sudden  ftay,— 

"  I  saw  never  so  koene ; 
Borne  new  things  shall  we  beara 
Of  her  and  Middleton  the  Fkeai, 

Some  battel!  hath  there  beene." 


Bat  all  that  served  him  for  noagbt, 
Had  they  not  better  suceoor  sought. 

They  wen  served  therefore  loe. 
Then  Mistrem  Rokeby  eame  anon. 
And  for  her  brought  ehee  moato  fall  i 

The  sew  oame  her  unto. 


**  Bbe  was  Msi  es  say  bssr. 

And  gnvo  a  gridy  hidoons 
To  thoa  U  was  ao  boot.** 


itiMwaatef 
tho  ■aeood  \m  a  vary 
wilb  the  alight  altnatkn  in  the  text,  is  1 


thobsi  Ubs  aadths 


-9  Ton,  pnlled.— «  Know.— 4r  Oambat,  paiflsM 
ai  This  staasa,  with  ths  two  fbOowing,  and  the  frngoMnt  of 
not  bi  Mr.  Whifesksr**  odtllo^— Si  Ths  rspa  abant  the 


•  •  •  •    I 


Whrni  Fnrar  MiddI«lon  eame  hon*, 
Hb  hcthna  wm  fall  fain  illuMM,< 

And  thnnked  God  of  ha  Uf« ; 
He  told  iImb  all  nnfo  tho  end, 
Bow  he  had  fonghten  with  n  fiend, 

And  Mved  Cfan>n(h  miekie  strife. 

"  We  fBTe  her  battsll  half  a  day. 
And  Mthin*  was  fain  to  fly  away, 

For  savinf  of  oar  life  ;> 
And  Pater  Dale  would  never  blinn,* 
Bit  ae  fast  as  he  ooald  ryn,* 

Till  he  eane  to  Us  wife." 


The  wafdea  mid,  **  I  an  fall  of  woo, 
That  ever  jro  shoaM  be  tonnent  so, 

Bnt  wee  with  yon  had  beene  I 
Had  wee  been  there  yonr  brethren  all. 
Was  AenU  hare  gaired  the  warie^  fall, 

Tlwt  wroogbt  yon  all  this  teyne."* 

Vrjwr  Middleton  said  soon,  "  Nay, 
Id  faith  yo«  woold  have  fled  away, 

When  noat  iBisler>  had  beene ; 
Ton  will  ail  speake  words  at  hama, 
A  man  wonld  dingi*  yon  every  ilk  ano, 

Aadifitbeaslweine.'* 

Ha  look't  so  griasly  all  that  night, 
The  warden  said,  «*  Ton  man  will  fight 

If  yon  say  oof  ht  bnt  good ; 
Ton  gaeetu  hath  grieved  him  so  sare, 
HoU  yonr  toogoee  and  speake  noe  num 

He  looka  as  ho  warn  woode." 

The  warden  wagodn  on  the  mome. 
Two  boldest  men  that  ever  wan  bono, 

I  weino,  or  over  shall  be ; 
The  ooe  was  Gibbert  CMflln's  son, 
FnU  aeiekle  worship  haa  he  wonno. 

Both  by  land  and  sea. 

The  other  was  a  bastard  son  of  Spain, 
Haaf  a  Baraxin  hath  he  slain. 

His  dinU*  liath  gart  them  die. 
These  two  men  the  battle  nndertooko, 
Against  tho  sew,  as  says  tho  booke, 
sniity. 


That  they  riwald  boldly  bide  and  fight. 
And  skooafit  her  in  neaioa  and  asight. 

Or  tbiw  fere  shoald  thajr  die. 
The  warden  sealed  to  them  agaiao. 
And  said.  **  In  feild  if  ye  be  slain, 


Bands  bonnd  with  sealaa  bnide,M 
Aa  doedea  of  armae  ehoald  bo. 


These  men  of  anaes  that  ween  so  wight, 
With  armour  and  with  brandea  bright. 

They  went  thb  sew  to  eso ; 
Bhe  mado  oa  them  ettke  a  retd^ m 
That  for  her  they  were  ears  aftr'd, 

And  almost  bound  to  flee. 

Bhe  oame  roveiog  them  agaiao ; 
That  saw  the  baetard  son  of  Spaiaa, 

He  bradedM  out  his  brand ; 
Fall  spiteoasly  at  her  he  strako. 
For  all  the  fence  that  he  oonld  make, 

She  gat  sword  out  of  hand  ; 
And  rave  la  snndir  half  his  shieide. 
And  bars  him  bookward  in  tho  feildo. 

He  might  not  her  gaiastand. 

Bhe  wonld  have  riven  Ma  ptivioh  goaia 
Bnt  Gilbert  with  his  sword  of  weire. 
He  sirake  at  her  full  strong, 
■  On  her  shonkier  Ull  she  held  tho  swwt: 
■*'Then  was  good  Giibert  sate  afar'd. 
When  the  blade  brake  ia  throng." 

Biaee  In  his  hands  he  hath  bar  tana, 
Bhe  tooke  him  by  the  shoulder  baae,>* 

And  heU  her  hold  fall  last ; 
She  Btrave  so  stiffly  in  that  stowflr,>* 
That  through  all  his  rieh  armoar 

The  bbod  came  at  the  last. 

Then  Gilbert  grieved  waa  sao  aaio. 
That  he  rave  oflT  both  hide  and  haifa, 

The  flesh  caaM  fro  the  bono ; 
And  with  all  feroe  he  felled  hev  then. 
And  wanA  her  worthily  ia 

And  band  her  him  alono. 


I 


**  We  shall  for  yon  pray,  sing,  and  read 
Till  doomeeday  with  hearty  speedo 

With  all  oor  progeny." 
Then  the  letien  well  was  made,         ' 

I  The  Um  \a  almost  fll«f{bl«.— «  Euh  mt.-— 8  SiaM  tb«n,  sflar  tlist. 
*^  The  ster*  1tn«t  «r«  vnntimp  ia  Mr.  WhiMlitr's  eopj.—*  C«ms,  tlofi. 
*4  fLm.-^1  Weriock,  w  wiurd.— S  Harm.— I  Nr«<l.— 10  B«at.    Th«  o»py 
to  Mr.  VhiHfctr*>  Hiitofy  ef  Cm*««  reads,  perhaps  batter,— 
**  Tba  flend  veald  ding  jou  down  Uk  Ma.** 

tl  "  Ton  gaaat,**  may  be  jon  fft^  i.  a.,  that  adrentare ;  or  It  may  msaa 
!«■  gAiaiK,  or  apfwritioo,  vrhifb  in  old  poema  ia  applied  «  rneUmaa  to  what 
idaoM.    Tbe  pHoted  copy  reada,— **  The  beaal  bath," 


And  1IA  hsr  on  a  hoiaa 

Into  two  paniers  well-made  of  a  tra. 

And  to  Richmond  tbey  did  hay  :> 
When  they  saw  her  come, 
They  sang  merrily  Te  Deual^ 

The  Fryers  on  that  day.» 

They  thanked  God  and  St.  Fiaaeli, 
As  Ibey  had  won  the  best  of  pris,n 

And  never  a  man  was  slaine : 
There  did  never  a  man  more  manly. 
Knight  Marcus,  nor  yett  Sir  Gui, 

Nor  Loth  of  l^oothyaae.** 


If  ye  will  any  more  of  this. 
In  the  Fryers  of  Richmond  *ttt 

In  parchment  good  and  fine  ; 
And  how  Fryar  Middleton  that  was  so  kand,** 
At  Greta  Bridge  conjured  a  Mad 

In  Ukenem  of  a  swine.  \ 


It  Is  well  known  to  many  a  maa. 
That  Fryar  Theobald  was  warden 


Ac— n  Hirwl,  a  Torkahire  phrase.— IS  Blow.— 14  Broad,  large.—! 1 1 
Hka  •  raur.— IS  Dr«w  out.— 11  la  the  eombaL— 18  Booe.— If  Aleettaf,  bnl- 
tla.— SO  Hie,  haaten.— 91  The  .MS.  readi,  niiatakeuiy,  ciwry  day.-  it  PiioSk 
—n  The  Ibiher  of  Sir  Oawaiii,  in  the  romaooe  of  Ajthnr  aad  Mailla 
The  MS.  Is  thus  eompted— 

Mote  lo«h  of  Loath  Rv»M. 
•4  Won  known,  or  porhapa  kind,  well  dl^oaed. 
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And  thb  Ml  in  his  da*; 
And  Christ  them  bleM  both  fans  and  neaft, 
All  that  for  aolace  list  this  to  hears, 

And  him  that  made  tha  rhime. 

Ralph  Rokeby  with  full  good  wUl, 
The  Fryars  of  Aiobmond  ha  gave  bar  tiU, 

This  sew  to  mend  their  fare ; 
F^ar  Middleton  by  his  name, 
Wonld  neads  bring  tha  fat  sew  haaa, 

That  road  him  sinoa  fnll  sara. 


NotbSO. 


Tk*  JVm  of  0'Kid9  was  he.—?.  334. 


Tha  FQaa,  or  Ollamh  Re  Dan,  was  the  proper  bard,  or,  as 
the  name  literally  implies,  poet.  Each  diiel^n  of  distinction 
bad  one  or  nuNe  in  bis  service,  whose  office  was  nsnalljr  hered- 
itary. The  late  ingenions  Mr.  Cooper  Walker  has  assembled 
a  cnrions  collection  of  particolars  ooaceming  this  order  of  mm, 
in  bis  Historical  Memoiis  of  the  Irish  Bards.  There  were  itin^ 
eraul  bards  of  less  elevated  rank,  bat  all  were  held  in  tfajjdiigh- 
est  veneration.  The  English,  who  considered  them  ia  chief 
rnpiMNteis  of  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  were  much 
disiMised  to  proscribe  this  race  of  poeu,  as  Edward  I.  is  said  to 
Mve  done  in  Wales.  Spenser,  while  he  admits  the  merit  of 
their  wild  poetry,  as  **  savoring  of  sweet  wit  and  good  inven- 
tion, and  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowen  of  their  natural 
device, ' '  yet  rigorously  condemns  the  whole  application  of  their 
poetry,  as  abased  to  **the  gracing  of  wickedness  and  vice." 
The  household  minstrel  was  admitted  even  to  the  feast  of  the 
pnnce  whom  he  served,  and  sat  at  the  same  table.  It  was 
one  of  the  customs  of  which  Sir  Richard  Sewry,  to  whose 
chaige  Richard  II.  committed  the  instruction  of  four  Irish 
mouarchs  in  the  civilization  of  the  period,  found  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  break  his  royal  disciples,  though  he  had  also  much  ado 
to  subject  them  to  other  English  rules,  and  particulariy  to  rso- 
oncile  them  to  wear  breeches.  "  The  kyng,  my  souerevigne 
lord's  enlent  was,  that  in  maner,  countenauncc,  and  apparel  of 
clothyng,  they  sholde  use  according  to  the  maner  of  Englande, 
for  the  kynge  thought  to  make  them  all  four  knyghies :  they 
had  a  fayre  house  to  lodge  in,  in  Dnvelyn,  and  I  was  chaiged 
to  abyde  styll  with  them,  and  not  to  departe ;  and  so  two  or 
three  dayea  I  snlTered  them  to  do  as  they  list,  and  sayde  noth- 
yng  to  them,  but  folowed  tbdr  owne  appetytes :  they  wolde 
sitte  at  tJie  table,  and  make  countenances  notlier  good  nor 
fayre.  Than  I  thought  I  sbulde  cause  them  to  chaunge  that 
maner ;  thay  wolde  cause  their  mynstrells,  their  seraantes,  and 
variettea,  to  sytte  with  them,  and  to  eate  in  their  owne  dyasche, 
and  to  drinke  of  tlieir  cuppes;  and  they  shewed  me  that  the 
usage  of  their  cuntre  was  good,  for  they  sayd  in  all  thyngi 
(except  their  beddes)  they  were  and  lyved  as  comen.  So  tlie 
fonrthe  day  I  ordayned  other  tables  to  be  cooered  in  the  hall, 
after  the  usage  of  Englande,  and  I  made  these  four  knyghteo 
to  sytte  at  the  hygbe  table,  and  there  mynstrcb  at  another  borde, 
and  their  seroaontes  and  variettes  at  another  byneth  them, 
wherof  by  aemynge  they  were  displeased,  and  beheld  each 
otlier,  and  wolde  not  eate,  and  sayde,  how  I  wolde  take  fro 
them  their  good  usage,  wherein  they  had  been  norished.  Then 
I  answered  them,  smylyng,  to  apeace  them,  that  it  was  not 
honourable  for  their  estates  to  do  as  they  dyde  before,  and  that 
they  must  leave  it,  and  use  the  custom  of  Englande,  and  that 
it  was  the  kyuge'a  pleasure  they  shalde  so  do,  and  how  he  was 
charged  so  tu  order  them.  When  they  harde  that,  they  suffer* 
cd  it,  bycause  they  had  pntte  them^elfe  under  tlie  obesyance 
of  the  Kynge  of  England,  and  parreuered  in  the  same  as  long 
as  I  was  with  them  ;  yet  they  had  one  use  which  I  knew  was 
well  used  in  their  cuntre,  and  that  was,  they  dyde  were  no 
bsaebes  ;  I  caused  breches  of  lyncn  clothe  to  be  made  for  them. 
Whyle  I  was  m  ith  them  I  o\used  them  to  leaue  many  rude 


thyofSB,  as  wall  in  clothyng  as  in  other  canstn.  Moebe  ads  1 
bad  at  the  fyist  to  cause  them  to  weaie  gownes  of  sylke,  fnr> 
rsd  with  myneuere  and  gray  ;  for  befoce  these  kyngcs  tbonght 
Ihomselfe  well  apparelled  whan  they  had  on  a  manteU.  They 
rode  alwayei  without  saddles  and  styropes,  and  with  grral 
payne  I  made  them  to  ride  after  our  usage.** — Lokd  BcftKBES* 
JVewsorC.    iKmd.  1812, 4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  ffil. 

The  inflaence  of  these  baids  upon  their  patroaa,  and  tlaeii 
admitted  title  to  interfere  in  matten  of  the  weightiest  oonccm, 
may  bo  also  proved  from  the  behaTior  of  one  of  tliem  at  an  in- 
terriaw  between  Tiwmas  Fitxgerald,  son  of  the  Eari  of  K.il- 
dare,  then  abont  to  renounce  the  English  aOegiance,  aad  tiM 
Lord  Chancellor  Cromer,  who  made  a  long  and  goodly  oratioa 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpooe.  The  young  lord  had  eono 
to  the  ooaneil  "  armed  and  weaponed,*'  and  attended  by  seven 
BOOTS  honemen  in  their  shirts  of  mail ;  and  we  are  amnred  that 
tlie  ehanoellor,  having  set  forth  his  oration  **  with  such  a  1»- 
mentablo  action  as  his  eheekes  were  all  beUubbered  with  teaiea. 
the  boisemen,  namelie,  such  as  nndetstoed  not  English,  began 
to  diuina  what  the  loid-ehanoellar  meant  with  all  this  long  cir- 
cumstance ;  some  of  them  reporting  that  he  was  preaching  a 
sermon,  others  said  that  he  stood  making  of  some  hef«icall 
poetry  in  the  praise  of  the  Lord  Thomas.  And  thos  as  every 
idiot  shot  his  foolish  bolt  at  ttie  wise  ehanoellor  liis  diaooune. 
who  in  effect  had  nought  else  but  drop  pretious  stones  befoce 
hogs,  one  Bard  de  Nelan,  an  Irish  rithmour.  and  a  rotten  sfaeepe 
to  infect  a  whole  flocke,  was  chatting  of  Irish  vcfsea,  as  though 
his  toong  bad  run  nn  pattens,  in  commendation  of  the  Lord 
Thomas,  investing  him  with  the  title  of  .*''ilken  Thomas,  btcanr 
his  hoisemens  jacks  were  gorgeously  imbroidered  with  salke : 
and  in  the  end  be  told  him  that  be  lingered  there  ouer  long , 
whereat  the  Lord  Thomas  being  quickened,"!  as  Hoi i ashed 
expresses  it,  bid  defiance  to  tlie  chancellor,  threw  down  eon 
temptnonsly  the  sword  of  office,  which,  in  his  father's  absence 
he  held  as  deputy,  and  rashed  forth  to  engage  in  open  inanr 
rection. 


NoTx  8  D. 


jtk,  dandebof!  tkf  friendlf  JUsr 
SlievO'Donmri's  oak  ahoU  light  «• 


— P.3SS. 


by  tho 


Clandeboy  is  a  dbtrict  of  Ulster,  formeriy 
sept  of  the  O'Nealcs,  and  Slieve-Donard,  a  romantic 
in  the  same  province.  The  clan  was  ruined  afler  Tynna'a 
great  rebellion,  and  their  places  of  abode  laid  desolate.  The 
ancient  Irish,  wild  and  uncultivated  in  other  respects,  did  not 
yield  even  to  their  descendants  in  practising  the  most  free  nnd 
extended  hospitality ;  and  doubtless  the  bards  monmad  the 
decay  of  the  mansion  of  their  chiefs  in  strains  simOar  to  tlm 
vencs  of  the  British  Llywarch  Hen  on  a  similar  oocasioa, 
which  are  affecting,  even  through  the  disooniaging  medium  o 
a  literal  translation— 

"  Silent-breathing  gale,  long  wilt  thou  be  heard  I 
There  is  scarcely  another  deserving  pcaisa 
Sinoe  Urien  is  no  more. 

Many  a  dog  that  scented  wrfl  the  prey,  and  aCiial  hawk. 
Have  been  tinin*d  on  this  floor 
Before  Erileou  became  polluted  .  .  • 

This  hearth,  ah,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  nettles  I 

Whikt  iU  defender  lived, 

More  congenial  to  it  was  the  foot  of  tha  needy 


This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  green  aod  I 

In  the  lifetime  of  Owain  and  Elphiu, 

Its  ample  caldron  boilal  the  prey  taken  iron  tha  feob 

IHoOiiuhed.    Loud.  IM8,4to.  v«l.TLp.  »1. 
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Tliia  heerth,  irlD  it  not  be  ooTcrad  with  toad-rtoob  i 
AiOBnd  the  viand  it  prepared,  more  cheering  was 
The  ciaitering  awoid  of  the  fierce  daantlen  wanior. 

This  Learth,  will  it  not  be  overgrowm  with  apnading 

brambleit 
Till  now,  loga  of  bnming  wood  lay  on  it, 
Aoevstom'd  to  prepare  the  gills  of  lUged ! 

Thii  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  thorns ! 
More  eoagenial  on  it  would  have  been  the  mixed  gnmp 
Of  Owain's  social  friends  anited  in  harmooj. 

This  liearth,  wiO  it  not  be  covered  with  ants  I 

Mote  adapted  to  it  wonid  liave  been  the  bright  tocehes 

And  hanxJeea  festivitioi  I 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  dock-leaves  I 

More  congenial  on  its  floor  would  have  been 

The  mead,  and  the  tallung  of  wine-cheerM  wanion. 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  tnmed  op  by  the  swine  I 
More  congenial  to  it  wonld  have  been  the  clamor  of  men, 
AnA  the  circling  horns  of  the  banqnet." 

Heroic  Eiefict  of  Llyware  £fen,  bf  OwKM. 
Lond.  1792,  8vo.  p.  41. 

'*  The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 

Withont  6re,  without  bed — 

I  most  weep  a  while,  and  then  be  silent  I 

The  haQ  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomjr  this  night, 

Withoot  fire,  withont  candle — 

EjLcept  God  doth,  who  will  endne  me  with  patience  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 
Withont  fire,  without  being  lighted— 
Be  thon  enoueled  with  spreading  silence  I 

The  haU  of  Cfnddylan,  gloomy  seems  its  roof 
Since  the  sweet  smile  of  hamaatty  is  no  moM-~ 
Woe  to  him  that  saw  it,  if  he  neglects  to  do  good  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan,  art  thou  not  bereft  of  thy  appeal^ 

anoe? 
Thy  shield  is  in  the  grave ; 
Whilst  he  lived  tliere  was  no  broken  roof  I 

The  haU  of  Cynddylan  u  withont  love  this  night, 

Binee  he  that  owa*d  it  is  no  more — 

Ah,  death :  it  will  be  bat  a  ihort  time  he  will  leave  me  I 

The  haU  of  Cynddylan  u  not  easy  this  night, 
On  t^  top  of  the  rock  of  Hydwyth, 
Withont  its  lord,  withont  company,  withont  the  cirelinf 
leasts! 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 
Withont  fire,  withont  song^— 
Teare  afflict  the  cheeks  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 
Without  fire,  withont  family — 
My  overflowing  tears  gush  ont ! 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  pierces  me  to  see  itf 
Withont  a  covering,  withoot  fire — 
My  geoeial  dead,  and  1  alive  myself  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  the  seat  of  chill  grief  this  night. 

After  the  respect  I  experienced ; 

^Hthoot  ths  meiv  withoot  the  women,  who  reside  then  I 


The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  sflent  thb  night, 

After  losing  its  mastei^— 

The  great  merciful  God,  what  shall  I  do  I" 


/Mtf;p.77. 


Note  8  E. 
JPCmrUn*9  Karp.-V,  33(. 

"MaeCurtin,  hereditary  OUamh  of  North  Mnnsiar,  Ml 
Filea  to  Donongh,  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  President  of  Mnn^ 
star.  This  nobleman  was  amongst  those  who  were  prevailed 
upon  to  join  Elisabeth's  f<voes.  Soon  as  it  was  known  thai 
he  had  basely  abandoned  the  interests  of  his  country,  Mao> 
CnrtJn  presented  an  adulatory  poem  to  MacCarthy,  chief  of 
South  Mnnster,  and  of  the  Eogenian  line,  who,  with  O'Neil, 
O'Donnet,  Lacy,  and  othen,  were  deeply  engaged  in  protect 
ing  their  violated  country.  In  this  poem  he  dwelt  with  rap- 
tnre  on  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  MacCarthy ;  bnt  the 
verw  that  should  (according  to  an  established  law  of  the  order 
of  the  bards)  be  introduced  in  the  praise  of  O'Brien,  he  turns 
into  severe  utire : — *  How  am  I  afflicted  (says  he)  that  the 
deeoendant  of  the  great  Brion  Boiromh  cannot  furnish  me 
with  a  theme  worthy  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  exalted  race  !' 
Lord  Thomond,  hearing  this,  vowed  vengeance  on  the  spirited 
bard,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the  oonnty  of  Coik.  One  day, 
observing  the  exasperated  nobleman  and  his  equipage  at  a  small 
distance,  he  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  fly,  and  pretended  to  be 
suddenly  seized  wit||  the  pangs  of  death  ;  directing  his  wife  to 
lament  over  him,  and  tell  his  lordship,  that  the  sight  of  him, 
by  awakening  the  sense  of  his  ingratitude,  had  w  much  aflfected 
him  that  he  coold  not  support  it ;  and  desired  her  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  his  lordship,  that  he  entreated,  as  a  dying  request, 
his  forgiveneas.  Soon  as  Lord  Thomond  arrived,  the  feigned 
tale  was  related  to  him.  That  nobleman  was  moved  to  com- 
passion, and  not  only  declared  that  he  most  heartily  forgave 
him,  but,  opening  bis  purse,  presented  the  fair  monrner  with 
some  pieces  to  inter  him.  This  instance  of  his  lordship's  pity 
and  generosity  gave  courage  to  the  trembling  bard  ;  who,  sud- 
denly springing  up,  recited  an  eztemporaneons  ode  in  praise  of 
Donongh,  and,  re-entering  into  his  lervice,  became  once  mora 
his  favorite."— Walkkr'8  Memoirt  of  tke  Irith  Bard». 
Lond.  1786,  4to.  p.  141. 


Note  8  F. 

7%s  ancient  Engluk  miiutrePa  dreg», — P.  336. 

Among  the  entertainments  jwesented  to  Elizabeth  at  Eenil- 
worth  Castle,  was  the  introduction  of  a  person  designed  to 
represent  a  travelling  minstrel,  who  entertained  her  with  a 
solemn  story  ont  of  the  Acta  of  King  Arthur.  Of  thia  person's 
dress  and  appearance  Mr.  Laneham  has  given  us  a  very  accu- 
rate account,  transferred  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  preliminary 
Dissertation  on  Blinstrels,  prefixed  to  his  R$iiques  of  jiAcitnt 
Poetry f  vol.  L 


Note  S  G. 

Littleeott  HaU.—P.  340. 

The  tradition  from  which  the  ballad  is  founded  was  supplied 
by  a  friend  (the  late  Lord  Webb  Seymour),  whose  account  I 
will  not  do  the  injustice  to  abridge,  as  it  contains  an  admirabls 
picture  of  an  old  English  hall : — 

**  Littlecote  House  stands  in  a  low  and  lonely  situation. 
On  three  sides  it  is  surroonded  by  a  park  that  spreads  ovei 
the  adjoining  hill ;  on  the  fourth,  by  meadows  which  are  wa< 
tared  bv  the  river  Ksnnet.    Close  on  one  side  of  the  house  fa  • 
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thick  gvoT*  of  lofljr  inm,  aloof  tlw  veifo  of  whieh  nm  one 
of  the  principal  avenues  to  It  through  the  park.  It  ia  an 
iiresular  boilding  of  great  antiquity,  and  waa  prottablf  eraoted 
about  the  time  of  the  termination  of  feudal  warfara,  when 
defonn  came  no  lunger  to  be  an  object  in  a  country  mansion. 
Many  circurasrances,  however,  in  the  interior  of  the  house, 
term  appropriate  to  feuflal  times.  The  hall  ia  very  spacious, 
loore>l  with  stones,  and  lighted  by  large  tranaom  windows, 
.hat  are  clothed  with  casements.  Its  walbt  are  hung  with  old 
Qiiliiary  accootrements.  that  have  long  been  left  a  prey  to  rust. 
\'.  one  end  of  the  hall  is  a  range  of  ooata  of  mail  and  helmeta, 
VM  Miere  is  on  every  side  abundance  of  old-fashioned  pistols 
and  guns,  many  of  them  with  match-locks.  Immediately  be- 
low the  cwnice  hahgt  a  row  of  leathern  jerkins,  made  In  the 
form  of  a  shirt,  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  armor  by  the 
va«hais.  A  laigo  oak  table,  reaching  neariy  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other,  might  have  feasted  the  whole  neigh boi^ 
hood,  and  an  a|ipendage  to  one  end  of  it  made  it  answer  at 
other  times  for  the  old  game  of  rtinlHeboird.  The  rest  of  the 
furniture  ia  in  a  suitable  style,  particulariy  an  am-chair  of 
cumbrous  workmanship,  constructed  of  wood,  curiously  turned, 
with  R  high  back  and  triangular  seat.  Raid  to  have  been  used 
by  Judge  Popham  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  entianoe 
into  the  hall  is  at  one  end,  by  a  low  door,  communicating  with 
a  passage  that  leads  from  the  outer  door  in  the  front  of  the 
house  to  a  quadrangle*  within  ;  at  the  other,  it  opens  upon  a 
gloomy  staircase,  by  which  yon  ascend  to  the  first  floor,  and, 
glassing  the  doon  of  some  bedchamiiers,  enter  a  narrow  gallery, 
which  extends  along  the  back  front  of  the  hooae  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  it,  and  looks  upon  an  old  garden.  This  gallery 
k  hung  with  portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  dresses  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  one  of  the  bedchambers,  which  yon 
pass  in  going  towards  the  gallery,  is  a  bedstead  with  bloe  fur- 
niture, which  time  baa  now  made  dingy  and  threadbare,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bed-ouitaina  yon  are  shown  a  place 
where  a  small  pieoe  haa  been  cot  ont  and  sewn  in  again, — a 
circumatanoe  which  aerves  to  identify  the  acene  of  the  follow- 
ing story : — 

**  It  waa  on  a  dark  rainy  night  in  the  month  of  November, 
that  an  old  midwife  aat  moaing  by  her  oottage  fire^de,  when 
on  a  andden  ahe  waa  startled  by  a  load  knocking  at  the  door. 
On  oponittg  it  ahe  found  a  horseman,  who  told  her  that  her 
assistance  was  required  immediately  by  a  person  of  rank,  and 
that  she  should  be  bandHomely  rewarded ;  bnt  that  there  were 
reaaona  for  keeping  the  affair  a  strict  secret,  and,  therefore,  she 
must  fiubmit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  to  be  conducted  in  that 
condition  to  the  bedchamber  of  the  lady.  With  nome  hesita- 
tion the  midwife  consented  ;  the  horseman  bound  her  eyes, 
and  placed  heron  a  pillion  behind  him.  AfYer  proceeding  in 
silence  for  many  miles  through  rough  and  dirty  lanes,  they 
stopped,  and  the  midwife  waa  led  into  a  house,  which,  from 
the  length  of  her  walk  through  the  apartments,  as  well  as  the 
sounds  about  her,  she  discovered  to  be  the  aeat  of  wealth  and 
power.  Wh«i  the  bandage  was  removed  from  her  eyes,  she 
found  herwif  in  a  bedchamber,  in  which  wete  the  lady  on 
whose  accoont  ahe  had  been  sent  for,  and  a  man  of  a  haughty 
and  ferocious  aspect.  The  lady  was  delivered  of  a  flne  boy. 
Immediately  the  man  commanded  the  midwife  to  give  him  tiie 
child,  and,  catching  it  from  her,  he  huiried  acroas  the  room, 
and  threw  it  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  that  waa  blazing  in  the 
chimney.  The  child,  however,  was  strong,  and,  by  its  strug^ 
fles,  rolled  itself  upon  the  hearth,  when  the  ruffian  again  seized 
it  with  fury,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife, 
and  the  more  piteous  entreaties  of  the  mother,  thrust  it  under 
the  grate,  and,  raking  the  live  coals  upon  H,  soon  put  an  end 
to  its  life.  The  midwife,  after  spending  some  time  in  affonling 
all  the  relief  in  her  power  to  the  wretchetl  mother,  was  told 
that  she  must  be  gone.  Her  former  condnctor  appeared,  who 
again  bound  her  eyes,  and  conveyed  her  behind  him  to  her 
own  home :  he  then  paid  her  handsomely,  and  departed.    The 

I  I  think  there  b  •  ehapri  on  on*  Me  of  it,  bat  am  not  quits  wan. 


midwift  waa  stionfly  agitated  by  the  honors  of  the  preoeffim 
night ;  and  ahe  inaaediately  naada  a  depoaition  of  the  faolB 
before  a  magtainrte.  Two  drcanatiineea  afiorded  hopea  of 
detecting  the  house  in  which  the  winoe  had  been  oonunitted ; 
one  waa,  that  the  midwife,  as  ahe  mt  by  the  bedside,  had,  with 
a  view  to  discover  tiie  place,  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  bed-cnitaia, 
and  sewn  it  in  again  ;  the  other  was,  that  as  she  had  descended 
the  staircase  she  had  counted  the  steps.  Some  suspicions  fcil 
upon  one  Danell,  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of  Littlecoie 
House,  and  the  domain  around  it.  The  house  was  exan  incd, 
and  identified  by  the  midwife,  and  Darrell  was  tried  at  Salia- 
bury  for  the  murder.  By  eorrupting  hk  judge,  he  escaped  the 
aentenoe  of  the  law ;  but  broke  hia  neck  by  a  fall  from  his 
hone  in  hunting,  in  a  few  montha  after.  Tlie  place  where  thia 
happened  ia  still  known  by  the  name  of  Darreira  ;^tyle,-  a 
apot  to  be  dreaded  by  the  peasant  whom  the  abadea  of  evening 
have  overtaken  on  hia  way. 

**  Littleeote  House  ia  two  miles  fton  Hnngerford,  in  B«rk- 
ahiie,  through  whieh  the  Bath  road  paases.  The  fact  occnnvd 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  the  important  cirvnmi>taneea  I 
have  given  exactly  aa  they  are  told  in  the  oountry  ;  some  triflea 
only  are  added,  either  to  rondcr  the  whole  oonneeled,  or  to 
increaae  the  impression." 

To  Lord  Webb's  edition  of  this  singmlar  atory,  the  author 
can  now  add  the  following  aeooont,  extracted  from  Aubrey *8 
Correspondence.  It  occirs  among  other  particnlan  respecting 
Sir  John  Popham  : — 

"  Sir  *  *  *  Dayrell,  of  Littleeote,  in  Com.  Wilu.  hav- 
ing gott  his  lady's  waiting^woman  with  child,  when  her  travell 
came,  sent  a  servant  with  a  horae  for  a  midwife,  whom  he 
waa  to  bring  hood-winked.  She  waa  brought,  and  layd  the 
woman,  but  as  soon  aa  the  child  waa  bom,  ahe  aawe  the  knight 
take  the  child  and  murtber  it,  and  bom  it  in  the  fire  in  the 
ehamber.  She  having  done  her  baameaae,  waa  extraordinarily 
rewarded  for  her  painea,  and  aent  blindfolded  away.  Tliii 
horrid  action  did  mnefa  ran  in  her  mind,  and  ahe  had  a  deaiio 
to  discover  it,  bnt  knew  not  where  *twaa.  She  cooaidered 
with  herself  the  time  that  she  was  tiding,  and  how  many  mtlea 
ahe  might  have  rode  at  that  rate  in  that  time,  and  that  it 
must  be  some  groat  person's  house,  fw  the  roome  was  12  foot 
high  ;  and  she  should  know  the  chamber  if  she  sawe  it.  She 
went  to  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and  search  waa  made.  The  very 
ehamber  found.  The  Knight  was  brought  to  his  tryall ;  and, 
to  be  i>hort,  this  judge  had  this  noble  house,  parke  and  manner, 
and  (I  thinkc)  more,  for  a  bribe  to  save  his  life. 

"  i^tr  John  Popham  gave  aentenee  according  to  lawe,  Inat 
being  a  great  penon  and  a  favourite,  he  procured  a  ske/i 
prosequi.^* 

With  this  tale  of  terror  the  author  has  combined  some  cii^ 
cumstances  of  a  similar  legend,  which  waa  current  at  Edin- 
burgh during  his  ehlldbood. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wnm  the 
large  castles  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  even  the  seclbded 
hotels,  like  those  of  the  French  noblesse,  which  they  povutSKid 
in  Edinburgh,  were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  strange  and  mya- 
terious  transaction)!,  a  divine  of  singular  sanctity  was  called  np 
at  midnight  to  pray  with  a  person  at  the  point  of  death.  Tlik 
waa  no  unusual  summons  ;  but  what  followed  was  alarmirg. 
He  was  put  into  a  sedan-chair,  and  after  he  had  been  traits- 
ported  to  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  the  bearers  iruvisted  upon 
hia  being  blindfolded.  The  request  was  enforced  by  a  cocked 
pistol,  and  submitted  to ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  discn«ioa, 
he  conjectured,  from  the  phrases  employed  by  the  ehainneii, 
and  from  some  part  of  their  dresa,  not  completely  concealed  b  f 
their  cloaks,  that  they  were  greatly  above  the  menial  station 
they  had  amamed.  AAer  many  turns  and  windings,  th^  chair 
was  carried  np  stairs  into  a  lodging,  where  his  eyes  were  ui>> 
covered,  and  he  was  introduced  into  a  bedroom,  where  be 
foond  a  lady,  newly  delivered  of  an  infant.  He  wa»  it>in- 
manded  by  his  attendant<i  to  say  such  prayers  by  her  bedsiiYe 
as  were  fitting  for  a  i)erHon  not  expected  to  survive  a  monaJ 
disorder.    He  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  ohiervo  tlr«\  h«i 
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tdk  deHtvnr  wamnted  better  hopei.  But  he  wae  sternly 
eommanded  to  obef  the  orden  tint  given,  ftnd  with  difflenltj 
reeolleoled  htnwelf  soflldently  to  ecqait  himeelf  of  the  task 
isapoMd  on  him.  He  w«s  then  afain  homed  into  the  chair ; 
bmt  as  they  eondoeted  him  dovm  stain,  he  beard  the  report  of 
a  pistol.  He  was  safely  eondneted  home ;  a  pane  of  gold  was 
foiecd  npon  him ;  bat  he  was  warned,  at  the  same  time,  that 
tlie  least  altaaion  to  this  dark  transaction  wonid  cost  htm  his 
iiftu  He  betook  himself  to  reat,  and,  after  long  and  broken 
nosing,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  From  this  he  was  awakened 
oy  hv  servant,  with  the  dismal  news  that  a  fire  of  uncommon 
fary  had  brokai  ont  in  the  honse  of  *  *  *  *,  near  the  head 
of  the  Canongate,  and  that  it  was  totaUy  consanied  ;  with  the 
■heeking  additioa,  that  the  danghter  of  the  proprietor,  a  yonng 
lady  eminent  for  beauty  and  accomplishments,  had  perished  In 
iho  flames.  The  cleigyman  bad  his  suspicions,  bat  to  have 
made  them  public  would  have  availed  nothing.  He  was  timid ; 
tlae  fmmiiy  was  of  the  first  distinction ;  above  all,  the  deed  was 
done,  and  roold  not  be  amended.  Time  wore  awa7t  however, 
aad  with  it  his  terrors.  He  became  nnhappy  at  being  the  soli- 
lary  depontary  of  this  fearful  mrstery,  and  mentioned  it  to 
wme  of  his  brethren,  throng^  whom  the  anecdote  acquired  a 
jort  of  pablicity.  The  divine,  however,  had  been  long  dead, 
aad  the  story  in  soma  degree  forgotten,  when  a  fire  broke  ont 
again  oo  Che  very  sane  spot  where  tlie  honse  of  *  *  *  *  had 
fomerly  stood,  and  whieh  was  now  occnpied  by  buildings  of 
an  infrrior  description.  When  the  flames  were  at  their  height, 
the  turn  alt.  which  osnally  attends  such  a  scene,  was  suddenly 
satpendcd  by  an  anespected  apparition.  A  beautiful  female, 
in  a  nigbt-dicas.  extremely  rich,  bnt  at  least  half  a  century  old, 
ap|wared  in  the  verr  Dfiidst  of  the  fire,  and  uttered  these  tre- 
meadow  woids  in  her  veniacniar  idiom :  *'  Jines  bnmed,  twice 
boned  ;  the  third  Ume  IMl  sears  yon  all  I"  The  belief  hi  this 
■toey  was  fbrmeHj  ao  strong,  that  on  a  fire  breaking  out,  and 
BBOBiBg  to  approach  the  fatal  spot,  thcie  was  a  good  deal  of 
aaxiecy  testified,  leat  the  apparition  shonld  make  good  her  do* 


Non  8  H. 


I 


J9m  tkiek  c  twtoke  these  kearthe  have  gtven 
Jit  BaUowtide  or  Chrietvuu-even..—?.  341. 

Bach  an  exhortation  was.  In  similar  circnmstances,  actaally 
gives  to  his  followers  by  a  Welsh  chieAain  : — 

"  Enmity  did  continne  betweene  Howell  ap  Rys  ap  Howell 
Vavghan  and  the  sonnes  of  John  ap  Meredith.  After  the 
death  of  £vaa  ap  Robert,  Oiifilth  ap  Gronw  (ooeen-ferman  to 
Joha  ap  Meredith's  sonnes  of  Gwynfryn,  who  had  long  served 
ia  Fiance,  and  had  charge  there)  comeing  home  to  live  in  the 
cooatrey,  it  happened  that  a  servant  of  his,  comeing  to  fish  in 
Stymttyn,  bis  fish  was  taken  away,  and  the  fellow  beaten  by 
HoweU  ap  Rys  aad  his  servants,  and  by  Jus  commandmoit. 
Griffith  ap  John  ap  Gronw  took  the  matter  in  snch  dudgeon 
thai  he  challenged  HoweU  ap  Rys  to  the  field,  which  he  re- 
fusing, assembling  hb  cosins  John  ap  Meredith's  sonnes  and 
his  friends  together,  assanlted  Howell  in  his  own  honse,  after 
the  mancr  he  had  scene  in  the  French  warres,  aad  consumed 
with  fire  his  bamos  and  his  ont-honses.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
asnolting  the  hall,  which  Howell  ap  Rys  and  many  other 
people  kppt.  being  a  very  strong  honse,  he  was  shot,  ont  of  a 
ewvioc  of  the  bouse,  through  the  sight  of  his  beaver  into  the 
aead,  ar  1  slayne  ontright,  being  otherwise  aimed  at  all  points. 
K  twithhtanding  his  death,  the  aasanlt  of  the  house  was  con- 
ti{..'a.i  with  great  vehemence,  the  doores  fired  with  great  bni^ 
tiMitf  cf  straw  ;  besides  this,  the  smoake  of  the  out-houses  and 
bamet  not  farre  distant  annoyed  greatly  the  defendants,  for  that 
aio*t  of  tbf'm  lay  under  boordes  and  benches  npon  the  floore,  in 
the  hall,  the  better  to  avoyd  the  smoake.  During  this  scene 
of  eoofneion  onely  the  old  man,  Howell  ap  Rys,  never  stooped. 

Vat  stood  valiantly  in  the  midst  of  the  floors,  armed  with  a 
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glcTc  in  his  hand,  and  called  unto  them,  and  bid  *  them  arfsa 
like  men,  for  shame,  for  be  had  knowne  there  as  great  a  smoake 
In  that  hall  upon  Christmas^ven.'  In  the  end,  seeing  tlie  houaa 
oonid  noe  longer  defend  them,  being  overlayed  with  a  multi- 
tude, npon  parley  betweene  them,  Howell  ap  Rys  was  con- 
tent to  yeald  himself  prisoner  to  Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith, 
John  ap  Meredith's  eldexi  oonne,  soe  a»  he  would  swear  unto 
him  to  bring  him  safe  to  Carnarvon  Ca.stle,  to  abide  the  triaL 
of  the  law  for  the  death  of  Graff'  ap  John  ap  Gronw,  who 
was  cosen-german  removed  to  the  said  Howell  ap  Rys,  and  of 
the  very  same  honse  he  was  of.  Which  Moms  ap  John  ap 
Meredith  undertaking,  did  put  a  guard  about  the  said  Howell 
of  his  trustiest  friends  and  servants,  who  kept  and  defended 
him  from  the  rage  of  his  kindred,  and  enpecially  of  Owen  ap 
John  ap  Meredith,  his  brother,  who  was  very  eager  against 
him.  They  passed  by  leisure  thence  like  a  campe  to  Camar 
von :  the  whole  oonntrie  being  assembled,  Howell  his  friends 
posted  a  horseback  from  one  place  or  other  by  the  way,  who 
brought  word  that  he  was  come  thither  safe,  for  they  were  in 
great  fear  lest  he  shonld  be  mnrtbered,  and  that  Morris  ap  Joha 
ap  Meredith  could  not  be  able  to  defend  him,  neither  darst 
any  of  Howell's  friends  be  there,  for  fear  of  the  kindred.  Ir 
the  end,  being  delivered  by  Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith  to  th« 
Constable  of  Carnarvon  CJhstle,  and  there  kept  safely  in  ward 
nntill  iKe  assises,  it  fell  ont  by  law,  that  the  burning  of  How 
ell's  houses,  and  assaalting  him  in  his  owne  house,  was  a  mors 
haynons  offence  in  Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith  and  the  rest, 
than  the  death  of  Graff'  ap  John  ap  Gronw  in  Howell,  who 
did  it  in  his  own  defence ;  whereupon  Morris  ap  John  ap  Mer» 
dith,  with  thirty-five  more,  were  indicted  of  felony,  as  appeal^ 
eth  by  the  copie  of  the  Indictment,  which  I  had  from  the  rec- 
ords."—Sir  JoHK  Wtnnb'8  History  of  the  OtDfdir  Ftmily 
Lond.  1770,  8vo.  p.  116. 
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OW  Hexham's  altar  hung  mf  glove.— f.  340. 

This  etistom  among  the  Redeadalo  aad  Tynedale  Boideran  ia 
mentioned  in  the  interesting  Life  of  Barnard  Oilpia,  when 
some  account  is  given  of  these  wild  districts,  which  it  war  tbo 
custom  of  that  ezoellent  man  regalariy  to  visit. 

'*  This  onstom  (of  doels)  still  prevailed  on  the  Borden, 
where  Saxon  barbortsm  held  its  latest  possession.  Theos  wild 
Northumbrians,  indeed,  went  beyond  the  ferocity  of  their  an- 
oeston.  They  were  not  content  with  a  duel :  each  contending 
party  used  to  master  what  adherents  he  coald,  and  oommenoa 
a  kind  of  petty  war.  So  that  a  private  gradga  wonld  oflea 
occasion  mnch  bloodshed. 

"  It  happened  that  a  quaml  of  this  kind  was  on  foot  whaa 
Mr.  Gilpin  was  at  Rothbuiy,  in  those  parti.  Daring  the  two 
or  three  fint  days  of  hu  preaching,  the  contending  parties  ob> 
served  some  decoram,  and  never  appeared  at  churah  together. 
At  length,  however,  tliey  met.  One  party  had  been  eariy  at 
church,  and  just  as  Mr.  Gilpin  began  his  sermon,  the  otliei 
entered.  They  stood  not  long  silent.  Inflamed  at  the  sight  of 
each  other,  they  began  to  clash  theur  weapons,  for  they  were 
all  armed  with  javelins  and  swords,  and  mntnally  approached. 
Awed,  however,  by  the  sacredneas  of  the  place,  the  tumult  ic 
aome  degree  ceased.  Mr.  Gilpin  proceeded  :  when  again  tba 
combatants  began  to  Inandiah  their  weapons  and  draw  to> 
wards  each  other.  As  a  fray  seemed  near,  Mr.  Gilpin  stepped 
from  the  pulpit,  went  between  them,  and  addressed  the  leaden 
put  an  end  to  the  qnarrel  for  the  present,  bnt  conld  not  effect 
an  entire  reconcOiation.  They  promised  him,  however,  that 
till  the  sermon  was  over  they  would  make  no  more  disturbance. 
He  then  went  again  into  the  pulpit,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  endeavoring  to  make  them  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done.  His  behavior  and  discourse  affected  them  so  mnch, 
that,  at  his  farther  entreaty,  they  promised  to  forbear  all  acta 
of  hostility  while  he  continaed  in  the  coont^     And  so  mnob 
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respected  wee  he  among  them,  that  whoever  wae  in  fear  of  hii 
enemy  dm<1  to  resort  where  Mr.  Gilpia  was,  eeteeminf  his  prat 
ance  the  best  proiMclion. 

"  One  Snnday  ntoming ,  coming  to  a  charch  in  those  parts, 
before  the  people  were  assembled,  he  observed  a  glove  hang- 
ing up,  and  was  informed  by  the  sexton,  tiiat  it  wm  meant  as 
a  challenge  to  any  one  who  should  take  it  down.  Mr.  Gilpin 
ordered  the  sexton  to  reach  it  to  him ;  but  upon  his  utterly 
rafusing  to  touch  it,  be  took  it  down  himseir,  and  put  it  into 
his  breast.  When  the  people  were  assembled,  he  went  into 
the  pnlpit,  and,  before  he  ooncloded  his  sermon,  took  occasion 
to  rebuke  them  severely  for  these  ii^iumaa  challenges.  *  I 
hear,'  ssith  he,  '  that  one  among  you  hath  hanged  up  a  glove, 
even  in  this  sacred  place,  threatening  to  fight  any  one  who 
taketh  it  down  :  see,  I  have  taken  it  down  ;'  and,  pulling  out 
the  glove,  he  held  it  up  to  the  congregation,  and  then  showed 
them  how  unsnitable  such  savage  pncticei  were  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  using  such  penuasives  to  mutual  love 
as  he  thought  would  most  ajfeci  them." — US%  of  Barnard 
Oilpin.    Lond.  1753, 8vo.  p.  177. 


NotkSK. 

A  Horseman  arm^df  at  keadlong  speed. — P.  353. 

This,  and  what  follows,  is  taken  from  a  real  achievement  of 
Major  Robert  Philipson,  called,  from  his  desperate  and  adven- 
tarous  courage,  Robin  the  Devil ;  which,  n»  being  very  inao- 
curately  noticed  in  this  note  upon  the  first  edition,  sbali  be 
now  given  in  a  more  authentic  form.  The  chief  place  of  his 
retreat  was  not  Lord's  Island,  in  Derwent water,  but  Cnrwen's 
Island,  in  the  Lake  of  Windermere : — 

"  This  island  forrooiy  belonged  to  the  Phili|)eons,  a  family 
of  note  in  Westmoreland.  During  the  Civil  Wari,  two  of  them, 
an  elder  aqd  a  younger  brother,  served  the  King.  The  former, 
who  was  the  proiwietor  of  it,  commanded  a  regiment ;  tho  lat- 
ter was  a  m^or. 

"  The  major,  whose  name  was  Robert,  was  a  man  of  great 
spirit  and  enteqirise ;  and  for  his  many  feats  of  personal  brar 
very  had  obtained,  among  the  Oliverians  of  those  parts,  the 
tppellation  of  Robin  the  Devil. 

*•  AAer  the  war  had  subsided,  and  the  direful  effeoti  of  pub. 
te  o^potttioa  bad  coaaed,  revenge  and  nalico  loqg  kept  aliv« 


the  animoaity  of  individnab.  Colonel  Bri(^,  a  eteaiy  fiMc4 
to  usurpation,  resided  at  this  time  at  Kendal,  and,  under  tbe 
double  chamcter  of  a  leading  magibirate  (lor  he  wan  a  Jasuo»> 
of-i'eace)  and  an  active  commander,  held  the  oouutiy  iii  awe. 
This  penon  having  heard  that  Major  l^hilipvon  was  at  hi« 
brother's  house  on  the  island  in  Windermere,  nssolved,  if  por- 
sible,  to  seise  and  panitdi  a  man  who  had  made  himself  ao 
particularly  obnoxious.  How  it  was  conducted,  my  auihop* 
ilyi  does  not  inform  us^whether  he  got  togetlier  the  navigar 
tiott  of  the  lake,  and  blockaded  the  place  by  sea,  or  whether 
he  landed  and  carried  on  his  approaches  in  form.  Neither  do 
we  learn  the  strength  of  the  ganison  within,  nor  of  the  worlu 
withouL  All  we  learn  is,  that  Major  Ptiilipson  enduied  a 
siege  of  eight  months  with  great  gallanuy,  tiU  his  brother,  the 
Colonel,  raised  a  party  and  relieved  him. 

"  It  was  now  tiie  Major's  turn  to  make  reprisals.  He  pat 
himself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  a  little  troop  of  har<»e,  and 
rode  to  Kendal.  Here,  being  informed  that  Colonel  Bn^p 
was  at  prayen  (for  it  was  on  a  Sunday  morning),  he  sta 
tioned  hb  men  properly  in  the  avenues,  ami  bim^self  aimed, 
rode  directly  into  the  church.  It  probably  was  not  a  re^nlai 
ehurch,  but  some  large  place  of  meeting.  It  is  said  he  in- 
tended to  seixe  the  Colonel  and  carry  him  off;  but  as  thii 
seems  to  have  been  totally  impncticable,  it  is  laiher  probabk 
that  his  intention  was  to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  and  in  tiie  midst 
of  the  confusion  to  escape.  Whatever  his  intention  was,  il 
was  frustrated,  for  Briggs  happened  to  be  efeewbere. 

**  The  congregation,  as  might  be  expected,  was  thrown  iate 
great  confusion  on  seeing  an  armed  man  on  hor««back  maks 
his  appearance  among  Uiero  ;  and  ihe  Major,  taking  advaniags 
of  their  astoniMhnient,  turned  his  horM  round,  and  rode  quietly 
out  But  having  given  an  alarm,  be  was  presently  as»aull«i 
as  he  lell  the  assembly,  and  being  seized,  his  givtha  were  eat, 
and  he  was  an  horsed. 

"  At  this  insiani  his  party  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  as- 
sailants, and  the  Major  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  man  who 
had  seized  him,  clapped  the  saddle,  nngirtbed  as  it  was,  npon 
his  hoTM,  and,  vaulting  into  it,  rode  full  speed  through  the 
streets  of  Kendal,  calling  hia  men  to  follow  him ;  and,  with 
his  whole  i>arty,  made  a  safe  retreat  to  his  a«yliun  in  the  lake 
The  action  marked  the  man.  Many  knew  him :  and  they  wh« 
did  not,  knew  as  well  from  the  exploit  that  it  coald  be  iiofaod| 
hot  Robin  the  DeviL" 
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A   LOVER'S   TALE. 


PREFiLCE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.* 

I>  the  EDTXBUBaH  Anxual  Register  for  the  year 
1809,  Three  Fragments  were  ioBerted,  written  in 
Imitation  of  Living  Poets.  It  must  have  been  ap- 
parent, that,  hj  these  prolusions,  nothing  burlesque, 
or  disrespectful  to  the  authors  was  intended,  but 
that  tLej  were  offered  to  the  public  as  serious, 
though  certainly  very  imperfect,  imitations  of  that 
style  of  composition,  by  which  each  of  the  writers 
is  ^uppo^ed  to  be  distinguished.  As  these  exer- 
cises attracted  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than 
the  author  anticipated,  he  has  been  induced  to 
complete  one  of  them,  and  present  it  as  a  separate 
publication.' 

It  is  not  in  this  place  that  an  examination  of  the 
works  of  the  master  whom  he  has  here  adopted  as 
his  model,  can,  with  propriety,  be  introduced ;  since 
his  general  acquiescence  in  the  favorable  suffrage 
of  the  public  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from  the 
attempt  he  has  now  made.  He  is  induced,  by  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
what  has  been  called  romantic  poetry  ; — ^the  pop- 
ularity of  which  has  been  revived  in  the  present 
day,  under  the  auspices,  and  by  the  unparalleled 
snooesB,  of  one  individual 

The  original  purpose  of  poetry  is  either  religious 
or  historical,  or,  as  must  frequently  happen,  a  mix- 
ture of  both.  To  modem  readers,  the  poems  of 
Homer  have  many  of  the  features  of  pure  romance ; 
but  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  they 
probably  derived  their  chief  value  from  their  sup- 
posed historical  authenticity.  The  same  may  be 
generally  said  of  the  poetry  of  all  early  ages.  The 
marvels  and  miracles  which  the  poet  blends  with 
his  song,  do  not  exceed  in  number  or  extravagance 
the  figments  of  the  historians  of  the  same  period 

1  PnUahed  in  Much,  1813,  br  John  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
ISno.  7o.  fid. 

*  Sir  Wmlter  Scott,  in  hu  Tntrod  action  to  the  Lord  of  the 
faht,  Mfs, — *'  Being  mnch  urged  by  my  intimate  friend,  now 
wihappily  no  mora,  William  Erakine,  I  a^ived  to  write  the 
Ihtle  roraanljc  ule  called  tiie  '  Bridal  of  Triermain  ;'  bnt  it 
waa  on  the  condition,  that  he  Rhoald  make  no  wrioos  rfTort  to 
dnowB  the  ooaapoaitior  if  leport  i  lould  lay  it  at  Ai«  door. 


of  society;  and,  indeed,  the  difference  betwixt 
poetry  and  prose,  as  the  vehicles  of  historical  truth, 
is  always  of  late  introduction.  Poets,  under  vari- 
ous denominations  of  Bards,  Scalds,  Chronicleis, 
and  so  forth,  are  the  first  historians  of  all  nations. 
Their  intention  is  to  relate  the  events  they  have 
witnessed,  or  the  traditions  that  have  reached 
them;  and  they  clothe  the  relation  in  rhyme, 
merely  as  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  solemn 
in  the  narrative,  or  more  easily  committed  to  mem- 
ory. But  as  the  pt>etical  historian  improves  in  the 
art  of  conveying  information,  the  authenticity  oi 
his  narrative  unavoidably  declines.  He  is  tempted 
to  dilate  and  dwell  upon  the  events  that  are  in- 
teresting to  his  imagination,  and,  conscious  how  in- 
different his  audience  is  to  the  naked  truth  of  his 
poem,  his  history  gradually  becomes  a  romance. 

It  is  in  this  situation  that  those  epics  are  found, 
which  have  been  generally  regarded  the  standards 
of  poetry ;  and  it  has  happened  somewhat  strange- 
ly, that  the  modems  have  pointed  out  as  the  char- 
acteristics and  peculiar  excellencies  of  narrative 
poetry,  the  very  circumstances  which  the  authors 
tliemselves  adopted,  only  because  their  art  uivolved 
the  duties  of  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet  It 
cannot  be  believed,  for  example,  that  Homer  se- 
lected the  siege  of  Troy  as  the  most  appropriate 
subject  for  poetry ;  his  purpose  was  to  write  the 
early  history  of  his  country;  the  event  he  has 
chosen,  though  not  very  fruitful  in  varied  incident, 
nor  perfectly  well  adapted  for  poetry,  was  nevoi- 
theless  combined  with  traditionary  and  genealo- 
gical anecdotes  extremely  interesting  to  those  whc 
were  to  listen  to  him;  and  this  he  has  adorned  by 
the  exertions  of  a  genius,  which,  if  it  has  been 
equalled,  has  certainly  been  never  surpassed.  It 
was  not  till  comparatively  a  late  period  that  ih» 

As  he  was  more  than  snspected  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  as  1 
took  care,  in  wreral  places,  to  mix  something  wliicb  might  re- 
semble (as  far  as  was  in  my  power)  my  friend's  feeling  and 
manner,  the  train  easily  caught,  and  two  large  editions  were 
sold.  A  third  being  called  for,  Lord  Kinedder  became  onwilV- 
ing  to  aid  any  longer  a  deception  which  was  going  further 
than  he  expected  or  derred,  and  the  real  author's  name  waa 
given.*' 
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general  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  or  bia  purpose  in 
composing  it,  was  brought  into  question.  AoKti 
npHrof  [h  Ava(ay6fiat}  (jen&d  ^i^f  ^aSopins  tv  ra»re^aT9 
'Icropta)  rj^y  'Ofi/,p¥  wotifviv  Awo^^vaaSai  <7vat  xsfl  iptr^g 

Kol  iiKaioffiSinn.^  But  whatever  theories  nuj^ht  be 
framed  by  speculative  men,  his  work  was  of  an 
historical,  not  of  an  allegorical  nature.  EvavriXXtTo 
fttri  Tj  M/»rTCw,  Koi  8irv  Udorort  a^fxotre,  Jtdrra  rh  cirt- 
X^P^o  itepwTaro,  Kal  ivropfttv  twvvBdvtro'  eUdi  lipnv  ^v  koI 
pr-jf^^avva  vdvruv  ypd^evOai.*  Instead  of  recommend- 
ing the  choice  of  a  subject  similar  to  that  of  Ho- 
mer, it  was  to  be  expected  that  critics  should  have 
exhorted  the  poets  of  tliese  latter  days  to  adopt 
or  invent  a  narrative  in  itself  more  susceptible  of 
poetical  ornament,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
advantage  in  order  to  compensate,  in  some  degree, 

1  Diogenes  Lacrtiat,  lib.  il.  Anaxa^.  Segm.  11. 

•  Homeri  Vita,  in  H«iod.  Henr.  Stepk.  1570,  p.  356. 

I  ▲  RBCBIFT  TO  MAKE  AM  EPIC  POBIC. 
rOR  THE  rABLE. 

"  Take  oot  of  anj  old  poem,  history  book,  romance,  or  le- 
gend (for  imtance,  (SeoflVy  of  Monmooih,  or  Don  Belitnis  of 
Oref>oi>),  those  parti  of  storjr  whiob  afford  most  scope  for  loof 
descriptions.  Pot  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  ad- 
Teiitnres  yon  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
jron  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  hit  name,  and  pat  him  into 
the  midst  of  these  adrentores.  There  let  him  work  fbr  tweire 
books ;  at  the  ead  of  whieb  yoa  may  take  him  oat  leady  pi^ 
paved  to  oonqoer  or  manry,  it  )uing  neoeasary  that  the  eonclu- 
sioo  of  an  epic  poem  bo  fortnnate." 

To  make  an  Episode. — "  Take  any  remaining  adrentare  of 
yoar  former  collection,  In  which  yon  conhl  no  way  inTcrfTe 
yonr  hero,  or  any  nnfovtanate  aeeident  that  was  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  it  will  be  of  nse,  applied  to  any  other  per> 
■on,  who  may  be  lost  and  evaporate  in  the  coarM  of  the  work, 
without  the  least  damage  to  the  composition." 

fhr  the  Moral  and  AUegorjf. — "  Tliese  yon  may  extnust 
oat  of  the  faUe  aftenracds  at  yonr  leisare.  Be  suo  yoo  stnia 
tfaon  soiBaiontly." 


i( 


rOK  THE  MAlfHESt. 

For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  best  qnalitiee  yoo  ean 
find  in  all  the  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  if  they  wiU  not 
be  redaced  to  a  consisteDcy,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  apon  him. 
Be  sore  they  are  qnalities  which  yonr  patron  would  be  thonght 
to  have ;  and,  to  prevent  any  mistake  which  the  world  may 
be  subject  to,  select  from  the  alphabet  those  capital  letu>n  that 
oompose  his  name,  and  set  them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication 
before  your  poem.  However,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the 
exact  quantity  of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether 
or  no  it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an  honest 
nan.  For  the  under  characteis.  eather  them  from  Homer  and 
Fsgil,  and  oaaago  tiie  namea  aa  oocanon  senrea." 


u> 


rOR  THE  MACHINES. 

'  Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as  many  as  yoa  ean  nse. 
Separate  them  into  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle. 
Let  Juno  pot  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Re* 
member  on  all  occasions  to  make  nse  of  volatile  Mercury.  If 
yon  have  need  of  devils,  draw  them  ont  of  Milton's  Paradise, 
and  extract  your  spirits  from  Taaso.  The  nse  of  th^te  mar 
chines  is  evident,  for,  since  no  epic  po?ro  can  pomibly  subsist 
without  them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reser^'e  them  for  yonr  great- 
est neceasities.  When  you  cannot  extricate  yonr  hero  by  any 
baman  means,  or  yourself  by  yonr  own  wits,  seek  relief  from 
Beavon,  aad  the  gods  will  do  yonr  busineaB  very  readily.    This 


the  inferioritj  of  genina.  Tlie  oootrary  course  ha* 
been  inculcated  by  almost  all  the  writers  upon  tho 
Spopceia;  with  what  success^  the  late  of  Homer^s 
numerous  imitators  may  best  show.  The  ultimtan 
supplicitan  of  criticism  was  inflicted  on  the  author 
if  he  did  not  choose  a  subject  which  at  once  de- 
prived him  of  all  chum  to  originality,  and  placed 
him,  if  not  in  actual  contest,  at  least  in  fatal  com- 
pari:$on,  with  those  giants  in  the  land,  whom  it  was 
most  his  interest  to  avoid.  The  celebrat«d  receipt 
for  writing  an  epic  poem,  which  appeared  in  The 
Guardian,'  was  the  first  instance  in  which  common 
sense  was  applied  to  this  department  of  poetry ; 
and,  indeed,  if  the  question  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  narrative 
poetry,  if  strictly  confined  to  the  great  occurrencet 

is  according  to  the  direct  praseriptloD  of  Horace  in  hb  Alt  of 
Poetry: 

'  Nee  Dens  intarsit,  nisi  dignoa  vindioe  oodoa 
Incident.'— Veiae  191. 

'  Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear 
Bot  for  a  boainesi  worthy  of  a  god.' — ^Soscohiioh. 


That  is  to  say,  a  poet  shoald  never  call  npon  the  gods  for  thev 
assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great  perplexity." 

POR  THB  DBBCRimOXS. 

Fbr  a  7>m|MtC.— "  Take  Euraa,  Zephyr,  Anster,  and  Bflio> 
as,  and  cast  them  together  into  one  vetse.  Add  to  these,  of 
rain,  lightning,  and  of  thunder  (the  loudest  yoo  can),  fnaatii* 
tt^jfieit.  Mix  yoar  elonds  and  blllowa  well  together  antil  tfaej 
foam,  and  thicken  yoar  deecription  hen  and  thaie  with  a 
qniokBand.  Brew  yoar  tempest  well  in  yoar  bead  before  yon 
set  it  a-blowing." 

For  a  Buttle,—**  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images  and  do- 
scrtptiona  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a  spiee  or  two  of  Viigil ; 
and  if  theto  remaia  any  overplus,  yoa  may  lay  them  by  for  a 
skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent battle." 

For  a  Buminf  Tovm. — "  If  such  a  description  be  neocAaiy, 
beeanse  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Virgil,  Old  Troy  is  ready 
borot  to  yonr  bands.  But  if  you  fear  that  woald  be  thoaghl 
borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two  of  the  Theory  of  Conflagradoa,! 
well  circumstanced,  and  done  into  verse,  will  be  a  good  wm^ 
cedaneum." 

As  for  similes  and  metaphcrSf  **  they  may  be  found  oB 
over  tlie  creation.  The  most  ignorant  may  gather  them,  b«A 
the  danger  is  in  applying  them.  For  this,  advise  orith  yoot 
bookseller." 

rOR  THE  LAMOITAOB. 

(I  mean  the  diction.)  *'  Here  it  will  do  well  to  be  an  imtt»> 
tor  of  Milton  ;  for  you  will  find  it  ea«ier  to  imitate  him  in  this 
than  any  thing  else.  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  him  without  the  trouble  of  learning  the  languages.  I  kno'w 
a  painter,  who  (\ik«  our  poet)  had  no  geniua,  make  hie  danb- 
ings  to  be  thought  originals,  by  setting  them  in  the  smoko;. 
Yon  may,  in  the  same  manner,  give  the  venerable  air  of 
tiquity  to  yonr  piece,  by  darkening  up  and  down  like  Old 
IiHh.  With  this  you  may  be  easily  famished  apon  any  occat- 
sion,  by  the  Dictionary  commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  Cha»> 


cer. 
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1  Frem  lib.  liL  Ds  CoDflspmUoiM  Muuli,  or  TellarU  TbeerU 
published  in  4to,  1689.    By  Dr.  Thomss  Bimict,  mastar  of  ths 
Hoasa. 
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of  lu-'i'w^.  vould  "be  deprived  of  the  indiyidual  in- 
ttrebt  vhk  1  it  is  bo  well  calculated  to  excite. 

Mikltm  ('oets  may  therefore  be  pardoned  in 
leeklcg  isirapler  subjects  of  verse,  more  interesting 
ill  pcvportion  to  their  simplicity.  Two  or  three 
figures,  well  grouped,  suit  the  artist  better  than 
a  crowd,  for  whatever  purpose  assembled.  For 
the  same  reason,  a  scene  immediately  presented 
to  the  imagination,  and  directly  brought  home  to 
the  feelings,  though  involving  the  fate  of  but  one 
or  two  persons,  is  more  favorable  for  poetry  than 
thti  political  struggles  and  convulsions  which  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  kingdoms.  The  former  are 
within  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  all,  and 
if  depicted  with  vigor,  seldom  fail  to  fix  atten- 
tion :  The  otlier,  if  more  sublime,  are  more  vague 
and  distant,  less  capable  of  being  dLstinctly  un- 
derstood, and  infinitely  less  capable  of  exciting 
those  sentiments  which  it  is  the  very  purpose  of 
poetry  to  inspire.  To  generali2e  is  always  to 
destroy  eflfect.  We  would,  for  example,  be  more 
interested  in  the  £&te  of  an  individual  soldier  in 
combat,  than  in  the  grand  event  of  a  general 
action ;  with  the  happiness  of  two  lovers  raised 
from  misery  and  anxiety  to  peace  and  union,  than 
with  the  successful  exeilions  of  a  whole  natioa 
From  what  causes  this  may  originate,  is  a  sep- 
Brate  and  obviously  an  immaterial  consideration. 
Before  ascribing  thig  peculiarity  to  causes  de- 
cidedly and  odiously  selfish,  it  is  proper  to  recol- 
lect, that  while  men  see  only  a  limited  space,  and 
while  their  affections  and  conduct  are  regulated, 
not  by  aspiring  to  an  universal  good,  but  by 
exerting  their  power  of  making  themselves  and 
oithers  happy  within  the  limited  scale  allotted  to 
each  individual,  so  long  will  individual  history 
■nd  individual  virtue  be  the  readier  and  more 
accessible  road  to  general  interest  and  attention ; 

"  T  miut  not  eonclnde  withoot  eaationlng  all  writen  withoot 
geoiiu  TD  one  material  point,  which  is,  never  to  be  afraid  of 
kmvittg  too  nnoch  fiie  in  their  works.  I  ihoold  advise  rather 
to  take  tbeir  wanncat  thoafbta.  and  spread  them  abroad  upon 
paper  ;  for  they  are  observed  to  cool  t>efore  tbey  are  read.*' — 
Pops.     TIU  Ouardtan,  Mo.  78. 

>  **  In  all  this  wa  chcerfnlly  acquiesce,  withont  abating  any 
thing  of  oar  former  hostility  to  the  modem  Romnunt  styU, 
which  is  f<Hand«d  on  very  different  principles.  Nothing  is,  in 
o«r  opinion,  m  dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of  poetry  as 
the  extreme  laxity  of  role  and  conseqoent  facility  of  compo- 
iitioa,  which  are  its  principal  characterifitics.  Oar  very  ad- 
■UMoa  in  favor  of  that  license  of  plot  and  conduct  which  is 
daimed  by  the  Romance  writers,  ought  to  render  us  so  much 
the  more  gnanied  in  extending  the  privilege  to  the  minor 
poets  of  composition  and  venufication.  The^moval  of  all 
technical  ban  and  impediments  sets  wide  open  the  gates  of 
Pamassos ;  and  so  much  the  better.  We  diHlike  mystery 
^niie  as  mnch  in  matten  of  taste,  as  of  politios  and  religion. 
Bat  let  OS  not,  hi  opooiog  the  door,  pull  down  the  wall,  and 
favel  the  t«i7  foundation  of  tha  edi^sa."— Cnltea/  Jtmev, 
1813. 


and,  perhaps,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  the  more 
useful,  as  weU  as  the  more  accessible,  inasmuclr 
as  it  affords  an  example  capable  of  being  easily 
inoitated. 

According  to  the  author*s  idea  of  Romantic 
Poetry,  as  distinguished  from  Epic,  the  former 
comprehends  a  fictitious  narrative,  framed  and 
combined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer ;  biggin 
ning  and  ending  as  he  may  judge  best:  which 
neither  exacts  nor  refuses  the  use  of  supernatural 
machinery ;  which  is  free  from  the  technical  rules 
of  the  jtpie ;  and  is  subject  only  to  those  which 
t^ood  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  morals,  apply 
to  every  species  of  poetry  without  exception. 
The  date  may  be  in  a  remote  age,  or  in  the 
present ;  the  story  may  detail  the  adventures  of 
a  prince  or  of  a  peasant.  In  a  word,  tlie  author 
is  absolute  master  of  his  country  and  its  inhabi 
tants,  and  every  thing  is  permitted  to  him,  except 
ing  to  be  heavy  or  prosaic,  for  which,  free  and 
unembarrassed  as  he  is,  he  has  no  manner  of 
apology.  Those,  it  is  probable,  will  be  found  the 
peculiarities  of  this  species  of  composition ;  and, 
before  joining  the  outcry  against  the  vitiated  taste 
that  fosters  and  encourages  it,  the  justice  and 
grounds  of  it  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  ap- 
parent. If  the  want  of  sieges,  and  battles,  and 
great  military  evolutions,  in  otu*  poetry,  is  com 
plained  of,  let  us  reflect,  that  the  campaigns  and 
heroes  of  our  days  are  perpetuated  in  a  rec^-rd 
that  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  the  aid  of  fic- 
tion ;  and  if  the  complaint  refers  to  the  inferiority 
of  our  bards,  let  us  pay  a  just  tribute  to  their 
modesty,  limiting  them,  as  it  does,  to  subjects 
which,  however  indifi'ereutly  treated,  have  still 
the  interest  and  charm  of  novelty,  and  which  thus 
prevents  them  from  adding  insipidity  to  their 
other  more  insuperable  defects.^ 

"  En  the  same  letter  in  which  William  Eiskiae  acknowl* 
edges  the  receipt  of  the  first  four  pages  of  Rokeby,  he  ad- 
vortK  a1w>  to  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  as  being  alreaily  in  npid 
progress.  The  fragments  of  this  second  poem,  inserted  in  the 
Register  of  the  preceding  year,  had  attraeted  considerable 
notice ;  the  secret  of  their  authonhip  had  been  well  kept ; 
and  by  some  means,  even  in  the  shrewdest  circles  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  belief  had  become  prevalent  that  they  proceeded 
not  from  Scott,  but  from  Enkine.  Bcott  had  no  sooner  com- 
pleted his  bargain  as  to  the  copyright  of  the  unwritten  Rokeby, 
than  he  resolved  to  pause  from  time  to  time  in  its  eomposi> 
tion,  and  weave  those  fragments  into  a  shorter  and  lighter 
romance,  executed  in  a  different  metre,  and  to  be  published 
anonymously,  in  a  small  pocket  volume,  as  neariy  as  poMble 
on  the  same  day  with  tha  avowed  quarto.  He  expected 
great  amusement  from  tbe  comparisons  which  the  critics 
wonld  no  doubt  indulge  themselves  in  drawing  between  him- 
self and  thii  humble  candidate  ;  and  Erskine  good-humoradly 
entered  into  the  scheme,  undertaking  to  do  nothing  which 
should  effectaally  snppreii  the  notion  of  his  having  set  him 
self  up  as  a  modest  rival  to  hia  fnend."— I.<f«  tf  Sc^U,  vol 
iv.  p.  IS. 
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SCOXrS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Ql[}t  Bribal  of  ^riermain. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CoHie,  Lucy  1  while  'tis  morDing  hour, 

The  woodland  brook  we  needs  muBt  paaa; 
So,  ere  the  sun  assume  his  power, 
We  ftlielter  in  our  poplar  bower, 
Where  dew  hea  long  upon  the  flower, 

lliougli  vouish'd  from  tlie  velvet  grasa. 
Curbing  the  stream,  this  stony  ridge 
May  serve  us  for  a  silvan  bridge ; 

For  here,  compelFd  to  dl'^unite, 

Hound  petty  isles  the  nmiiels  glide, 
And  chafing  off  their  puny  spite, 
Tlie  slmllow  murmurers  waste  their  might, 

Yielding  to  footstep  free  and  Ught 
A  dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  side. 

n. 

Nay,  why  this  hesitating  pause  ? 
And,  Lucy,  as  thy  step  withdraws. 
Why  sidelong  eye  the  streamlet's  brim  t 

Titania's  foot  without  a  slip, 
Like  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and  shm. 

From  stone  to  stone  might  safely  trip. 

Nor  risk  the  glow-worm  clasp  to  dip 
That  binds  her  slipper's  silken  rim. 
Or  trust  thy  lover's  strength :  nor  fear 

Tlmt  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  mine. 
Which  could  yon  oak's  prone  trunk  uprear, 
Shall  ahrink  beneath  the  burden  dear 

Of  form  00  slender,  light,  and  fine. — 
So, — now,  the  danger  dared  at  last, 
Look  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past  1 

UL 

And  now  we  reach  the  favorite  glade, 

Paled  in  by  copaewood,  cliffy  and  stone. 
Where  never  harsner  sounds  invade. 

To  break  affection's  whispering  tone. 
Than  the  deep  breeze  that  waves  the  shade, 

Tlian  the  small  brooklet's  feeble  moan. 
Oome  I  rest  tliee  on  thy  wonted  seat ; 

Moss'd  is  the  stone,  the  turf  is  green, 


A  place  where  lovers  best  may  meet, 

Who  would  not  tliat  their  love  be  seen. 
ThelKNighs,  that  dim  the  summer  siky. 
Shall  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy, 

That  &in  would  spread  the  invidious  tale^ 
How  Lucy  of  the  lofty  eye,* 
Noble  in  birth,  in  fortunes  high. 
She  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh. 
Meets  her  poor  Arthur  in  the  dale. 

IV. 

How  deep  that  blush ! — ^how  deep  that  sigh! 
And  why  does  Lucy  shun  mine  eye  f 
Is  it  because  that  crimson  draws 
It«  color  from  some  secret  cause. 
Some  hidden  movement  of  the  breast. 
She  would  not  that  her  Arthur  guess'd  ) 
0 1  quicker  far  is  lovers'  ken 
Than  tlie  diill  glance  of  common  men,' 
And,  by  strange  sympathy,  can  spell 
The  thoughts  the  loved  one  vrill  not  tell  1 
And  mine,  in  Lucy's  blush,  saw  met 
Tlie  hues  of  pleasure  and  regret; 

Pride  mingled  in  the  sigh  her  voice. 

And  sliared  with  Love  the  crimson  glow 

Well  pleased  that  thou  art  Arthur's  ch<Hce, 
Yet  shamed  tliine  own  is  placed  so  low : 

Thou  tum'st  thy  self-confessing  cheek. 
As  if  to  meet  the  breeze's  cooling ; 

Then,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak, 
For  Love,  too,  has  his  hours  of  scfaooliog. 


V. 

Too  oft  my  anxious  eye  has  spied 
That  secret  grief  thou  fain  wouldst  hide, 
The  passing  pang  of  humbled  pride ; 
Too  oft,  when  through  the  splendid  hall, 

The  load-star  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
My  fair  one  leads  the  glittering  ball. 
Will  her  stoVn  glance  on  Arthur  fall. 
With  such  a  blush  and  such  a  agh  1 
Thou  wouldst  not  yield,  for  wealth 
rank^ 
The  heart  thy  worth  and  beauty  wno. 


or 


>  MS.—*'  Hanshty  eye. 


It 


"  with  win^  at  iwift 


A»  meditatkm  or  Uie  thoof  fats  of  love."— AmlH. 
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Nor  leave  me  od  this  mossy  bazik, 

To  meet  a  j-ival  on  a  throne : 
Why,  then,  should  vain  repinings  rise, 
That  to  thy  lover  fate  denies 
A  nobler  name,  a  wide  domain, 
A*  Baron's  birth,  a  menial  train. 
Since  Heaven  assigned  him,  for  his  part, 
A  lyre,  a  falchion,  and  a  heart  I 

VI. 

My  sword its  master  must  be  dumb ; 

But,  when  a  soldier  names  my  name, 

Approach,  my  Lucy !  fearless  come, 
Nor  dread  to  hear  of  Arthur's  shame. 

My  heart — 'mid  all  yon  courtly  crew, 
Of  lordly  rank  and  lofty  line, 

Li  there  to  love  and  honor  true, 
That  boasts  a  pulse  so  warm  as  mine  f  * 
They  praised  thy  diamonds'  lustre  rare — 

Match'd  with  thine  eyes,  I  thought  it  faded ; 
Hey  praised  the  pearls  that  bound  thy  hair — 

I  only  saw  the  locks  they  braided ; 
They  talk'd  of  wealthy  dower  and  land, 

And  titles  of  high  birth  the  token — 
.  thought  of  Lucy's  heart  and  hand. 

Nor  knew  the  sense  of  what  was  spoken. 
And  yet,  if  rank'd  in  Fortune's  roU, 

I  might  have  leam'd  their  choice  unwise, 
'^Vho  rate  the  dower  above  the  soul. 

And  Lucy's  diamonds  o'er  her  eyes.* 

VIL 
My  lyre — ^it  is  an  idle  toy. 

That  borrows  accents  not  its  own, 
Like  warbler  of  Colombian  sky, 

Tliat  sings  but  in  a  mimic  tone.* 
Xe'er  did  it  sound  o'er  sainted  well, 
Nor  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  spell ; 

>  SfS.-*'*  That  boasti  k>  warm  a  heart  as  mine.'* 

•  X8. — '*  And  Liicy*B  gewM  before  her  eyca." 
«  The  Mockinf  Bird. 

•  MS. — '*  Perchance,  because  it  nng  their  praise.*' 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

•  '*  The  Introduction,  thoogh  br  no  mean*  deetitnte  of  beaa- 
t'cB,  w  decidedly  iaferior  to  the  Poem  :  ita  plan,  or  conception, 
■  neither  very  ingoniooa  nor  very  atriking.  Th«  beet  paatagc* 
ire  tho«e  in  which  the  author  adheres  most  strictly  to  his  ori- 
fiaal :  in  thoee  which  are  composed  without  having  faia  eyes 
fixed  on  his  mode),  there  is  a  sort  of  affectation  and  straining 
•t  humor,  that  will  probably  excite  some  feeling  of  disappointr 
nnit,  either  because  the  effort  is  not  altogether  suooeafnl,  or 
becanee  it  does  not  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  tone  and  eol- 
oring  of  the  whole  piase. 

**  The  *  Bridal'  Awlf  is  purely  a  ta]e  of  chivalry  ;  a  tale  of 
^Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  days,  when  midnight  fairies 
Jauaeed  the  maxe.'  The  author  never  gives  us  a  glanoe  of 
anlinarr  life,  or  of  ordinary  personages.  From  the  splendid 
SDort  &f  Arthur,  we  are  conveyed  to  the  halls  of  enohantr 
«ear^  and,  of  ooone,  are  introduced  to  a  system  of  man- 
mu  utttatQj  decided  and  appropriate,  but  altogether  remote 


Its  strings  no  feudal  slogan  pour. 
Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  claymore  ; 
No  shouting  clans  applauses  raise, 
Because  it  sung  their  fathers'  praise  ;* 
On  Scottish  moor,  or  English  down, 
It  ne'er  was  graced  with  fair  renown ; 
Nor  won, — best  meed  to  minstrel  true, — 
One  favoring  smile  from  fair  Bucoleuch  ! 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  tone, 
And  heard  by  one  dear  maid  alone. 

VIIL 

But,  if  thou  bid'st,  these  tones  shall  tell 

Of  errant  knight,  and  damozelle ; 

Of  the  dread  knot  a  Wizard  tied. 

In  punislunent  of  maiden's  pride. 

In  notes  of  marvel  and  of  fear. 

That  best  may  charm  romantic  ear. 
For  Lucy  loves, — ^like  Collins,  ill-starred  name  1* 
Whose  lay's  requital,  was  that  tnrdy  fame, 
Who  bound  no  laurel  rotmd  his  living  head. 
Should  hang  it  o'er  his  monument  when  dead, — 
For  Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted  strand. 
And  thread,  like  him,  the  maze  of  Fairy -land ; 
Of  golden  battlements  to  view  the  gleam. 
And  slumber  soft  by  some  Elysian  stream ; — 
Such  lays  she  loves, — and  such  my  Lucy's  choice. 
What  other  song  can  claim  her  Poet's  voice  9* 


®l)c  Brftal  of  Sricrmam- 


CANTO  FIB8T. 


Whebb  is  the  Maiden  of  mortal  strain, 

That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of  Triermaln  V 


from  those  of  this  vulgar  world.** — Quarterly  Review,  Julf 
1813.  

"  The  poem  now  before  ns  oonaista  properly  of  two  distinct 
subjects,  interwoven  together  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Last  Minatrel  and  his  Lay,  in  the  first  and  most  enchanting  of 
Walter  Scott's  romances.  The  first  is  the  hi<(tory  (real  or  im- 
aginary, we  presume  not  to  guess  which)  of  the  author's  pas 
sion,  courtship,  and  mairiage,  with  a  yonng  lady,  his  superior 
in  rank  and  circumstances,  to  whom  he  relates  at  intervals  tlie 
story  which  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  design  of  the 
work,  to  which  it  gives  ita  title.  This  is  a  mode  of  introdu- 
cing romantic  and  fabulous  narratives  which  we  very  much 
approve,  though  there  may  be  reason  to  fear  that  too  freqtvBnt 
repetition  may  wear  out  its  effect.  It  attaches  a  degree  of 
dramatic  interest  to  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  sofUns  the 
absurdity  of  a  Gothic  legend,  by  throwing  it  to  a  greater  die- 
tanoe  from  the  relation  and  auditor,  by  representing  it,  not  as 
a  train  of  facts  which  aetnany  took  plaee,  hot  as  a  mere  fable, 
either  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  former  times,  or  invented 
for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  and  the  exerdae  of  the  li^ 
agination.*'— Oratteo/  Rnino,  1813. 

'  Bee  Appondiz,  Note  B. 
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Sho  must  be  k>Telj,  and  conatent,  and  Uiid, 
Holy  and  pure,  aud  humble  of  mind. 
Blithe  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood, 
Courteous,  aad  generous,  and  noble  of  blood — 
Lovely  ai  the  sun**  first  ray, 
When  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  April  day ; 
Constant  and  true  as  the  vidow'd  dove, 
Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love ; 
Pure  as  the  foimtain  in  rocky  caye, 
Wliere  never  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  vave ; 
Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain, 
Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain ; 
Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and  dies, 
Yet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that  dance  in  its 

siglis; 
Courteous  as  monarch  the  mom  he  is  crown'd. 
Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the  glad 

ground ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  eurrents  that  met 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet — 
Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood,  and  her 

strain, 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Rolaiid  of  TVieimain. 

IL 

Sir  Roland  de  Vauz  he  hath  lain  him  to  sleep, 
His  bIo(Mi  it  wsA  fever'd,  his  breathing  was  deep, 
He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 
The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot : 
His  dinted  helm  and  his  buckler's  plight 
Bore  token  of  a  stubborn  fight. 

All  in  tlie  castle  must  hold  them  still, 
Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest. 
With  the  slow  soft  tunes  he  loves  the  best^ 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upcHi  his  breast^ 

like  the  dew  on  a  summer  hill. 

ra. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day ; 
The  sun  was  struggling  with  fi-ost-fog  gray, 
That  like  a  silvery  crape  was  spread 
Bound  SkiddaVs  dim  and  distant  head, 
And  faintly  gleain'd  eadb  painted  pane 
Of  the  lordly  halls  of  Triermain, 

When  tliat  Baron  bold  awoke. 
Starting  he  woke,  and  loudly  did  call. 
Rousing  Ilia  menials  in  bower  aud  hall, 

WMe  hastily  he  spoke. 

IV. 

*  Hearken,  my  minetreb  I  Which  of  ye  all 

Touch'd  his  harp  with  tliat  dying  faD, 

So  sweet,  so  soft,  so  faint, 
It  seem'd  an  angels  whisper'd  call 

To  an  expiring  saint  t 

X  Dannannise  b  one  of  the  frmod  pUM»  fion  Cambtriaad 
M0  Waataonkad.    It  t«kM  iu  iuum  fiwD  a  cain,  m  |tik 


And  hearken,  my  meny-men  I  What  tone  or 
where  ^  [brow. 

Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  her  heavenly 
With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes  so  fiur, 
And  her  graceful  step  and  her  angel  air. 
And  the  eagle  plume  in  her  dark*brown  hair, 

That  paas'd  from  my  bower  e'en  now  I" 

V. 

Answered  him  Richard  de  Bretville ;  he 
Was  chief  of  the  Baron*s  minstrelsy, — 
"  Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Have  sat  since  midnight  dose. 
When  sucli  lulling  sounds  as  the  brooklet  ang^ 
Murmur'd  from  our  melting  stringi^ 

And  hush'd  you  to  repose. 

Had  a  harp^iote  sounded  here. 

It  had  caught  my  watchful  ear, 

Although  it  fell  as  iaint  and  shy 

As  bashful  maiden's  half^form'd  sigh, 

When  s)ie  Uiiuks  her  lover  near." — 
Answer'd  Philip  of  Fasthwaite  tall. 
He  kept  guard  in  the  outer  hall, — 
"  Since  at  eve  our  watch  took  post, 
Kot  a  foot  has  thy  portal  cross'd ; 

Else  had  I  heard  the  steps,  though  low 
And  light  they  fell,  as  wlien  earth  receives, 
In  morn  of  frost,  the  withered  leavee. 

That  drop  when  no  winds  blow." 

VL- 
"  Then  come  thou  hither,  Henry,  my  page, 
Whom  I  saved  from  the  sack  of  Hermitage^ 
Wlien  that  dark  castle,  tower,  and  spire. 
Hose  to  the  skies  a  pile  of  fire, 

And  redden'd  all  the  Kine-stane  Hill, 
And  the  slirieks  of  death,  that  wildly  broke 
Through  devouring  flame  and  smothering  aaudkn 

Made  the  warrior's  heart-blood  chilL 
The  trustiest  thou  of  all  my  train. 
My  fleetest  courser  thou  paust  rein, 

And  ride  to  Lyulph's  tower. 
And  from  tlie  Baron  of  Triermain 

Greet  well  that  sage  of  power. 
He  is  sprung  from  Druid  aires. 
And  British  bards  that  tuned  their  lyres 
To  Arthur's  and  Pendragon's  praise, 
And  his  who  sleeps  at  Dunmailraise.' 
Gifted  like  his  gifted  race, 
He  the  characters  can  trace. 
Graven  deep  in  elder  time 
Upon  Hellvellyn's  clifis  sublime ; 
Sign  and  sigil  well  doth  he  kn^, 
And  can  bode  of  weal  and  woe. 
Of  kingdoms'  ML,  and  fate  of  wan^ 
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FVom  mystio  dreanii  and  ootine  of  stani 

He  shall  tell  i(  middle  earth 

To  that  enchanting  shape  gave  birth, 

Or  if 'twas  but  an  airy  thing, 

Such  a»  fimtastic  aLumbers  bringt 

fVamed  fhm  the  rainbow's  varying  dyea^ 

Or  fading  tints  of  western  skies.' 

For,  bj  the  Blessed  Rood  I  swear, 

If  that  fair  form  breathe  vital  air, 

Ko  other  maiden  by  my  aide 

Shall  ever  rest  De  Vauz's  bride  1*^ 

VIL 

The  faithful  Page  he  momits  his  steed. 

And  soon  he  crossed  gpreen  Irthing's  mead, 

Dash'd  o'er  Kirkoswald's  verdant  plain, 

And  Eden  barr'd  his  course  in  vain. 

He  pass'd  red  Penrith's  Table  Round,* 

For  feats  of  chivalry  renown'd, 

Left  Maybuigh's  mound^  and  stones  of  power. 

By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour, 

And  traced  the  Eamont's  winding  way. 

Till  Ulfo's  lake*  beneath  him  lay. 

VIIL 

Onward  he  rode,  the  pathway  still 
Windbig  betwixt  the  lake  and  hill ; 
TQl,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Struck  from  its  base  by  lightning  shock; 

Ho  saw  the  hoary  Sage : 
The  silver  moss  and  lichen  twined. 
With  fern  and  deer-hair,  check'd  and  lined,' 

A  cushion  fit  for  age ; 
And  o'er  him  shook  the  aspen^tree, 
A  restless,  rustling  canopy. 
Then  sprung  young  Henry  from  his  selle. 

And  greeted  Lyulph  grave. 
And  then  his  master's  tale  did  tell. 

And  then  for  counsel  crave. 
The  Man  of  Years  mused  long  and  deep, 
Of  time's  lost  treasures  taking  keep, 
And  then,  as  rousing  from  a  sleeps 

uis  solemn  answer  gave. 

IX 

"Uni  maid  is  bom  of  middle  earth. 

And  may  of  man  be  won, 
Though  there  have  glided  since  her  birth 

Five  hundred  years  and  one. 
Bat  Where's  the  Knight  in  all  the  north. 
That  dare  the  adventure  follow  forth, 

'  **  Jut  like  Aomra,  when  she  tiei 

A  rainbow  roond  the  morning  ikin.** — ^Mooaa. 

*  **  Thte  powerful  Banm  rsqaind  in  tbe  fair  one  whom  he 

AoaU  honor  with  bit  haml  en  aMemblsge  of  qasfitlM,  that 

^pean  to  as  rather  nnreaaonable  even  in  thoae  high  dayi, 

fnfnw  u  tboj  are  known  to  hara  been  of  perfections  now 

>l«tion,  however,  was  not  more  inflexf* 


■a  thaa  that  of  any  mcie  modem  fonth  ;  for  he  deenas  that 
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So  perilous  to  knightly  worth, 
In  the  valley  of  St  John! 
listen,  youth,  to  what  I  tell. 
And  hind  it  on  thy  memory  well ; 
Nor  muse  that  I  commence  the  rhyme 
Far  distant,  'mid  the  wrecks  of  time. 
The  mystic  tale,  by  bard  and  sage. 
Is  handed  down  from  Merlin's  age. 

X. 

l.SttIp]i*9  Salt. 
**  Kino  AaTmia  has  ridden  fix)m  merry  Oarliale, 

When  Pentecost  was  o'er : 
He  joumey'd  like  errantrknight  the  while, 
,  And  sweetly  the  sunmier  sun  did  smile 

On  mountaui,  moss,  and  moor. 
Above  his  solitary  track 
Rose  Ghiramara's  ridgy  back. 
Amid  whose  yawning  gul&  the  sun 
Cast  umber'd  radiance  red  and  dun. 
Though  never  simbeam  could  discern 
The  sur&ce  of  that  sable  tarn,* 
In  whose  black  mirror  you  nuy  spy 
The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky. 
The  gallant  King  he  skirted  still 
The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 
Rock  upon  rocks  incumbent  hung, 
And  torrents,  down  the  gullies  flung, 
Join'd  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on. 
Recoiling  now  from  crag  and  stone, 
Kow  diving  deep  from  human  ken. 
And  raving  down  its  darksome  glea 
The  Mcmarch  judged  this  desert  wild. 
With  such  romantic  ruin  piled. 
Was  theatre  by  Nature's  hand 
For  feat  of  high  achievement  plann'd. 

XL 
t 

**  0  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bold. 

On  vent'rous  quest  to  ride, 
In  plate  and  mail,  by  wood  and  wold, 
Than,  with  ermine  trapp'd  and  cloth  of  gold. 

In  princely  bower  to  bide ; 
The  bursting  crash  of  a  foeman's  spear, 

As  it  shiver'd  against  his  mail. 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier's  whisper'd  tale : 
And  the  dash  of  Calibum  more  dear. 

When  on  the  hostile  casque  it  rung, 
Than  all  the  lays 
To  their  monarch's  praise 

Ui  nif  htly  visitant,  of  whom  at  this  time  he  eonid  know  nocb- 
ing,  bnt  that  the  looked  and  snng  lilic  an  angel,  if  of  mortal 
monld,  shall  be  his  bride." — ^arttrlf  Review. 
I  See  Appendix,  Note  C.  «  Ibid.  Note  D. 

*  Ulawater. 

•  The  small  lake  called  Scales-tarn  lies  so  deeply  embosomab 
in  the  w  cesses  of  the  hvfs  mountain  called  Saddleback,  mora 
poetically  Glaramam,  is  of  saoh  gieot  depth,  and  so  ooa*ilete- 
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Tliat  the  harpen  of  Raged  mmg. 
He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or  rirer, 
Than  in  bower  of  hU  bride,  Dune  Gueneyer, 
For  he  left  that  lady,  ao  loyelj  of  cheer, 
To  follow  adyenturea  of  danger  and  fear ; 
And  the  fnoik^iearted  Mooarch  full  little  did 

wot,  [Laoncelot 

Tliat  flhe  oniled,  in  hia  abaenee,  en  braye 

XII. 

**  He  rode,  till  oyer  down  and  dell 
The  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fell ; 
And  though  around  the  mountain's  head 
Flow'd  streams  of  purple,  and  gold,  and  red. 
Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam,  ^ 

Frown*d  the  Uacfc  rocka,  and  roared  the  stream. 
With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 
By  lonely  Threlkeld*8  waste  and  wood, 
Till  on  his  oourse  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saimt  John, 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky, 
Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 
Right  glad  to  feel  those  beams  again. 
The  King  drew  up  his  chaiger^s  rein ; 
With  gauntlet  raised  he  screen'd  his  sight, 
As  dasxled  with  the  level  light, 
And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 
Scana'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale. 
While  Against  the  sun  his  armor  bright 
Oleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  light 

XIIL 
"  Paled  in  by  many  a  lofty  hill. 
The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still, 
And,  down  its  verdant  bosom  led, 
A  winding  brooklet  found  its  bed. 
But,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound 
Arose  with  airy  turrets  crown'd, 
Buttress,  and  rampire's  circling  bound. 

And  mighty  keep  and  tower ; 
Seem'd  some  primeval  giant's  hand 
The  castle's  massive  waUs  had  plann'd, 
A  ponderous  bulwark  to  withstand 

Ambitious  Nimrod's  power. 
Above  the  moated  entrance  slung, 
The  balanced  drawbridge  trembling  hung. 

As  jealous  of  a  foe ; 
Wioket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard. 
With  iron  studded,  dench'd,  and  barred. 
And  prong'd  portcullis,  join'd  to  guard 

The  gloomy  pass  below. 
But  the  gray  walls  no  banners  crown'd, 
Upon  the  watch-tower's  airy  roimd 
No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound. 
No  guard  beside  the  bridge  was  found, 

tf  hiddMi  fnnn  the  ran,  that  it  fa  Mid  its  beanu  never  rbidt  it, 
tad  that  the  nflcvtba  of  tbe  ftsB  najr  be  aeen  at  siid-day. 


And,  where  iha  Oothie  gateway  frown'd. 
Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 

XIV. 

"  Beneath  the  castle's  gloomy  pride. 
In  ample  round  did  Arthur  ride 
Three  times ;  nor  living  thiz^  he  spied, 

N<H'  heard  a  living  sound. 
Save  that,  awakening  from  her  dream. 
The  owlet  now  began  to  scream, 
In  concert  with  the  rushing  stream. 

That  wash'd  the  battled  mound. 
He  lighted  fit>m  his  goodly  steed. 
And  he  left  him  to  grace  on  bank  and  mead. 
And  slowly  he  climb'd  the  narrow  way. 
That  reach'd  the  entrance  grim  and  gray, 
And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below, 
And  his  bugle-hcHn  prepared  to  blow. 

In  summons  blithe  and  bold 
Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  slo^^p 
Tlie  giuuxlian  of  this  dismal  Keep, 

Which  well  he  guess'd  the  hold 
Of  wizard  stem,  or  goblin  grim, 
Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb, 

Hie  tyrant  of  the  wold. 

XV. 

**  The  ivory  bugle's  golden  tip 

Twice  touch'd  the  Monarch's  manly  lip, 

And  twice  bis  hand  withdrew. 
— ^Think  not  but  Arthur's  heart  was  gooa  i 
His  shield  was  cross'd  by  the  blessed  rood, 
Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood. 

He  luul  charged  them  through  and  throqgfa 
Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  hearty  and  be  paused  a  space 

Ere  yet  his  horn  he  blew. 
But,  instant  an  its  'larum  rung. 
The  castle  gate  was  open  flung; 
Portcullis  rose  with  crashing  groan 
Full  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone : 
Tlie  balance-beams  obey'd  the  blast. 
And  down  the  trembling  drawbridge  cAt ; 
The  vaulted  arch  before  him  lay. 
With  naught  to  bar  the  gloomy  way. 
And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  luoid 
On  Calibum's'  resistless  brand. 

XVL 
**  A  hundred  torches,  flashing  bri^t, 
Dispell'd  at  onoe  the  gloomy  ni^t 

That  lour'd  along  the  walls, 
And  show'd  the  King's  astonish'd  sight 

The  inmates  of  the  halK 
Nor  wisard  stem,  nor  goblin  grim, 


a  Thb  we*  the  name  of  King  Arthnr'a  wdl-known 
■ametimee  aleo  called  Ezcallbar. 
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Vur  giant  huge  of  form  and  Hcaih, 

Raised,  with  imposing  air,  her  hand, 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  there ; 

And  reverent  silence  did  command. 

But  the  cresaeta,  which  odors  flung  aloft, 

On  entrance  of  their  Queen, 

Show'd  bj  their  yellow  light  and  soft^ 

And  they  were  mute. — But  as  a  glance 

A  band  of  damsels  fair. 

They  steal  on  Arthur's  countenance 

Onward  they  came,  tike  summer  ware 

Bewilder'd  with  surprise. 

That  dances  to  the  shore ; 

Their  smother'd  mirtli  again  'gan  apeak; 

An  hundred  voices  welcome  ga^e, 

In  archly  dimpled  chin  and  cheek. 

And  welcome  o'er  and  o'er  1 

And  laughter-lighted  eyes. 

An  hundred  lorelj  hands  assail 

The  bucklers  of  the  monarch's  mail. 

XTX. 

And  busy  labored  to  unhasp 

**  The  attributes  of  those  high  dayg 

Riret  of  steel  and  mm  clasp. 

Kow  only  live  in  minstrel  lays ; 

One  wrapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fiur. 

For  Nature,  now  exhausted,  still 

And  one  flung  odors  on  his  hair ; 

Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 

His  short  curl'd  ringlets  one  smoothed  dowl^ 

Strength  was  gigantic,  valor  high. 

One  wreathed  them  with  a  myrtle  crowa 

And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky. 

A  bride  upon  her  wedding-day. 

And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 

Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay. 

As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 

Tet  e'en  in  that  romantic  age, 

XVH 

Ne'er  were  such  charms  by  mortal  seea 

"Load  laogh'd  thoy  all, — ^the  King,  in  Tain, 

As  Arthtur's  daszled  eyes  engage. 

With  questions  task'd  the  giddy  train; 

When  forth,  on  that  enchanted  stage, 

Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 

With  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page, 

Twas  one  reply, — loud  laugh'd  they  alL 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen  I 

Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  they  fling, 

While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  pass'd. 

Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 

Her  dark  eye  on  the  King  die  cast. 

While  some  their  gentle  force  unite. 

That  flasli'd  expression  strong  ;* 

Onward  to  drag  the  wondering  k^iight, 

The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look, 

Some,  bolder,  urge  bis  pace  with  blows. 

Her  clieek  the  livelier  color  took. 

Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 

And  scarce  the  shame-faced  King  could  brook 

Befamd  him  were  in  triumph  borne 

The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 

The  warlike  arms  he  late  had  worn. 

A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied. 

Four  of  ihe  train  combined  to  rear 

Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  pride, 

The  terrore  of  Tintadgel's  spear ;' 

Had  whisper'd, '  Prince,  beware  i 

Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength. 

From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey. 

Dragg'd  Calibum  in  cumbrous  length. 

Rush  on  the  Hon  when  at  bay. 

One,  while  she  aped  a  martial  stride, 

Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way. 

Placed  OQ  her  brows  the  helmet's  pride ; 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare  1' — * 

Then  scream'd,  'twixt  laughter  and  surprise. 

^T'^T" 

To  feel  its  depth  o'erwhelm  her  eyes. 

XX. 

With  rerel-shout,  and  triumph-song, 

**  At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppress'd. 

Urns  gayly  march'd  the  giddy  throng. 

The  dame  approach'd  her  warlike  guest, 

With  greeting  in  that  fiiir  degree. 

XVIIL 

Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 

*  Through  many  a  gallery  and  hall 

Are  bended  with  such  passing  art 

They  led,  I  ween,  their  royal  thrall; 

As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart* 

At  length,  beneath  a  fair  arcade 

A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave, 

Tlieir  march  and  song  at  once  they  staid. 

Then  of  his  goodness  'gan  to  crave 

The  eldest  maiden  of  the  band 

Construction  fair  and  true 

(The  lorely  maid  was  scarce  eighteen), 

Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth. 

1  Tinladfd  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  ia  reported  to  have  been  the 

1  "  Aronae  the  ti^  of  Hyrcanian  deaerta, 

Ath-piaoe  of  Kinf  Arthur. 

Btrive  with  the  half-surred  lion  for  hf«  prey ; 

Lener  the  risk,  than  ronn  the  eliiniberinip  lire 

*  **  In  the  deeeripdon  of  the  Qveen  •  entr«n«e,  aa  well  aa  In 

Of  wild  Fanatidam." 

the  eootraated  ennmcration  of  the  lerities  of  her  attendants,  the 

Waverley  ^ovelt,  toI.  ztiI.  p.  907 

aathor,  we  thmk,  ha*  had  in  hit  recollection  Grray^B  celebrated 

4  <*  Still  twaya  their  voolf  with  that  commanding  art 

deecrlption  of  the  power  of  harmony  to  prodnoe  all  the  gracea 

That  dazzlcft,  leads,  yet  chills  the  Tolfar  heart.'* 

iifMtion  la  the  body.**— Q«uirt«r/y  Aeetaw 

BTSOir*i  drmfr,  1914 
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Wlio  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birtl^ 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due  ; 
And  then  she  pray*d  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honored  guest 
The  Monarch  meetly  thanks  expressed ; 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest, 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest^ 

Apaoe  the  eyening  flew.' 

XXL 

*  Tlie  Lady  sate  the  Monarch  by, 
Now  in  her  turn  abash'd  and  shy. 
And  with  indifference  seem'd  to  hear 
The  toys  he  whisper'd  in  her  ear. 
Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair, 
Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there. 
That  show'd  an  over-cautious  care 

Some  inward  thought  to  hide ; 
Oft  did  she  pause  in  fuU  reply, 
And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  eye, 
Oft  checked  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh, 

That  heaved  her  bosom's  pride. 
Slight  symptoms  tliese,  but  shepherds  know 
How  hot  the  mid-day  sun  shall  glow. 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky ; 
And  so  the  wily  monarch  guess'd, 
That  this  assumed  restraint  expr6S8*d 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast, 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 
Closer  he  press'd,  while  beakers  rang, 
While  maidens  laugh'd  and  minstrels  sang. 

Still  closer  to  her  ear — 
But  why  pursue  the  common  tale  f 
Or  wherefore  show  how  knights  prevail 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear  t 
Or  wherefore  trace,  from  what  slight  cause 
Its  source  one  tyrant  passion  draws. 

Till,  mastering  all  within,* 
Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried. 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide, 

And  foUy  into  sinr 


8[|)e  3nbal  of  STricrmain, 


GAMTO    SECOND. 


%fu}pV9  0aU»  contfHvifli. 

*  Anothxb  day,  another  day, 
And  yet  another  glides  away  I 

*  '*  Ob  the  opinion  that  may  be  fonned  OTcn  of  then  two 
Itanxu  (six.  and  xx.)  we  an  willing  to  hazard  the  jnttneis  of 
tiio  enlogiam  we  have  bestowed  on  the  gencfal  poetiool  merit 
•I*  thb  little  work."— Q«arter/y  RevUw. 

« --— «*  One  MAa-m  Paeeioir  in  the  breaet. 


The  Saxon  stetn,  the  pagan  Daae, 
Maraud  on  Britain's  shores  again. 
Arthur,  of  Christendom  the  flower, 
lies  loitering  in  a  lady's  bower ; 
The  horn,  that  foemen  wont  to  fear. 
Sounds  but  to  wake  tide  Cumbrian  deer. 
And  Calibum,  the  British  pride. 
Hangs  useless  by  a  lover's  sid§. 

IL 
**  Another  day,  another  day. 
And  ^et  another,  glides  away  I 
Heroic  plans  in  pleasure  drown*d. 
He  thinks  not  of  the  Table  Round ; 
In  lawless  love  dissolved  his  life. 
He  thinks  not  of  his  beauteous*  wife: 
Better  he  loves  to  snatch  a  flower 
From  bosom  of  his  paramour, 
Than  from  a  Saxon  kni^t^  to  wresl 
The  honors  of  his  heathen  crest  1 
Better  to  wreathe,  'mid  tresses  brown, 
The  heron's  plume  her  hawk  struck  dowi^ 
Than  o'er  the  altar  give  to  flow 
The  banners  of  a  Paynim  foe.* 
Thus»  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day. 
His  Ufa  inglorious  glides  away ; 
But  she,  that  soothes  his  dream,  with  fear 
Beholds  his  hotn*  of  waking  near  I* 

IIL 
"  Much  force  have  mortal  dianns  to  stay 
Our  peace  in  Virtue's  toilsome  way ; 
But  Guendolen's  might  fax  outshine 
Each  maid  of  merely  mortal  line. 
Her  mother  was  of  human  birth. 
Her  sire  a  Genie  of  the  earth. 
In  days  of  old  deon'd  to  preside 
O^er  lovers'  wiles  and  beauty's  pride, 
By  youths  and  virgins  worship'd  long, 
WiUi  festive  dance  and  dioral  soqg, 
Till,  when  tlie  cross  to  Britain  came, 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  flame. 
Now,  deep  in  Wastdale  solitude. 
The  downMl  of  his  rights  he  rued» 
And,  bom  of  his  resentment  heir. 
He  train'd  to  guile  that  lady  fiur, 
To  sink  in  slothful  sin  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  nameu 
Well  skill'd  to  keep  vain  thoughts  afive^ 
And  all  to  promise,  naught  to  give,— 
The  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store. 
The  bold  and  pressing  gain'd  no  more. 
As  wilder'd  children  leave  their  home. 

Like  Aaitm'e  eorpeftt,  ■wallowe  np  the  net."— Pos«« 
i  MS.—' *  LoTeljr."  «  MS.—"  Pkynin  kBlgkt.'* 

•  MS.—"  Vanqnidi'd  foe." 

•  The  MS.  hae  thie  and  the  rfxth  oovplet  of  etaoxa 
terpolated. 
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After  the  iBiabow's  arch  to  rottn, 
Her  loven  berter'd  fair  esteem, 
faith,  fiune,  and  honor,  for  a  dream.^ 

IV. 

*  Her  ore's  soft  arts  the  sonl  to  tame* 
She  practised  thus — ^till  Arthur  came ; 
Hi^i,  frail  huquinitj  had  part^ 
And  all  the  mother  daimTl  her  heart. 
Forget  each  rule  her  father  gaye, 
Bonk  fh-om  a  princess  to  a  sUto, 
lV>o  late  must  Ouendolen  deplore, 
He, tiiat  has  all,*  can  hope  no  morel 
Kow  must  she  see*  her  lorer  strain, 
At  eYerj  torn,  her  feeble  chain  f 
Watch,  to  new4)ind  eadi  knot,  and 
To  yiesw  eadi  fiut-decaying  link. 

Art  she  invokes  to  Natore's  aid. 
Her  Test  to  cone,  her  locks  to  braid; 
Kacfa  raried  pleasure  heard  her  call. 
The  feast)  the  tourney,  and  the  ball : 
Her  storied  lore  she  next  applies^ 
Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyes ; 
Kow  more  than  mortal  wise,  and  then 
In  female  softness  sunk  again ; 
Kow,  raptured,  with  each  wish  complyaig, 
"With  fisigu'd  reluctance  no^  denying ; 
£aeh  charm  she  raried,  to  retain 
A  Tarying  hearth — and  all  in  vain  I 

V. 
*Thus  in  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
Flank'd  by  some  castle's  Gothic  round* 
Fain  wonld  the  artist's  skill  provide. 
The  limits  of  his  realms  to  hide. 
The  walks  in  l&byrinths  he  twines, 
Shade  after  shade  with  skill  combines^ 
With  many  a  varied  flowery  knot, 
And  copse,  and  arbor,  decks  the  spot, 
Tempthig  the  hasty  foot  to  stay. 
And  lii^er  on  the  lovely  way 
Vain  art  I  vain  hope  1  'tis  fruitless  all } 
At  length  we  reach  the  bounding  wall. 
And,  sick  of  flower  and  trim-dress'd 
tree, 
'  Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  tree. 

1  MB. — "  Po  tb«  poor  dopot  ezelmnfed  eiteem, 
F«ma»  faith,  and  bonor,  for  a  dreaa.*' 

t  MB.—"  Booh  aha  M  bolt  Iw dn  baoaaM.*' 

t  MS.—"  Thai  who  t^rm  all,**  ke. 

•  MS.— ••  Kow  mart  tha  mUch,**  tLC 
M3. *•  hof  wa$Unf  chain." 

"  As  loai*  lanr  fenaje.  anadom'd  and  plain, 
Sonm  to  pkaw  wnila  jpovth  oonfirnw  her  reign, 
Slighis  avory  borrowed  charm  that  dren  snppliaa, 
Nor  ibans  with  art  the  trinmpb  of  her  eyes ; 
Bat  wliea  thoae  aharmi  are  pa«t,  for  obamu  «:•  AaU, 
When  tima  adTaocea,  and  «hen  ioven  faJU 


VL 

**  Three  summer  months  had  scantly  flowi^ 
When  Arthur,  in  embarraea'd  tone. 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne ; 
Said,  all  too  long  had  been  his  stay. 
And  duties,  which  a  monarch  sway. 
Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men, 
Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen. — 
She  listen'd  silently  the  while, 
Her  mood  ezpress'd  in  bitter  smile  ;^ 
Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail. 
And  oft  resume  the  unfinish'd  tale,* 
Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye, 
The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 
He  ceased.    A  momeiit  mute  she  gazed, 
A»^  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised ; 
One  palm  her  temples  veil'd,  to  hide* 
The  tear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride ; 
The  other  for  an  instant  press'd 
The  foldings  of  her  silken  vest  1 

VIL 

*  At  her  reproachful  sign  and  look. 

The  hint  the  Monarch's  conscience  took.* 
Eager  he  spoke — *  No,  lady,  no  I 
Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so, 
Kor  think  he  can  deserter  prove 
To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 

I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword, 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord. 
That  if  a  boy  shall  chum  my  care, 
That  boy  is  bom  a  kingdom's  heir : 
But^  if  a  maiden  Fate  allows. 

To  choose  that  maid  a  fitting  spouse, 

A  summer-day  in  lists  shall  strive 

My  knights, — ^the  bravest  knights  alive,— 

And  he,  the  best  and  bravest  tried. 

Shall  Arthur's  daughter  claim  for  bride.'^* 

He  spoke,  with  voice  resolved  and  high— 

The  lady  deign'd  him  not  reply. 

vra. 

**  At  dawn  of  mom,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make," 
Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A  single  dew-drop  from  the  spray, 

Bho  then  shines  forth,  aolicitone  to  blea. 
In  all  the  iplatiof  limpotenoe  of  drea.*' 

OOLDBMITH. 

T  MB.—"  Wnathed  were  her  lips  in  hitter  nlla  ** 

»  MS. *'  his  broken  tale, 

With  downcast  eye  and  flnshinf  oheelcs, 
As  one  who  'gainst  his  oonsctenoe  speaks.** 

*  MS. — "One  hand  her  temples  press'd  to  hide.** 

le  **The  scene  In  which  Arthur,  sated  with  his  lawless  love 
and  awake  at  last  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  ^nnoanoes  bis  imma 
diate  departure,  is  managed,  we  thikk,  with  nnoommon  skil 
and  delicacy." — Quarteriy  Review, 

II  MB.—*'  A  angle  warbler  was  awaka." 
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Ere  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist. 
The  castle-battlements  bad  kiss'd. 
Hie  gates  revoWe,  the  drawbridge  fiill^ 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 
Doff 'd  his  soft  garb  of  Persians  loom, 
And  steel  from  spur  to  helmet-plume, 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode, 
^nd  joyful  neigh'd  beneath  his  load, 
fhe  Monarch  gare  a  passing  sigh 
To  penitence*  and  pleasures  by, 
When,  lo  I  to  his  astonishM  ken 
Appeared  the  form  of  Guendolea 

IX. 

"  Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood, 

Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wood : 

Sandalled  her  feet,  her  ankles  bare,* 

And  eagle-plnmage  deck'd  her  hair ; 

Firm  was  her  look,  her  bearing  bold. 

And  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold. 

'  Thou  goest  r  she  said,  *  and  ne'er  again 

Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 

Full  fSEun  would  1  this  hour  delay, 

Though  weak  the  wish — ^yet,  wilt  thou  stay  t 

— ^No !  thou  looVst  forward.    Still  attend,^* 

Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend.' 

She  raised  the  cup—'  Not  this  the  juice 

The  sluggish  yines  of  earth  produce ; 

Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  draught 

Which  Genii  love !' — she  said,  and  quaff*d ; 

And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 

From  l)er  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eye. 


''The  courteous  Monarch  bent  him  low. 
And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow, 
Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink. 
A  drop  escaped  the  goblet's  brink — 
Intense  as  liquid  fire  from  hell. 
Upon  the  charger's  neck  it  felL 
S<Teaniing  with  agony  and  fright. 
He  bolted  twenty  feet  upright — 
— ^The  peasant  stiQ  can  show  the  dint» 
Where  his  hoofs  lighted  on  the  flint.-^ 
From  Arthur's  hand  the  goblet  flew, 
Scattering  a  ahower  of  fiery  dew,* 

MS.—"  To  deep  miMww." 
>  MS. — *<  Her  arms  and  bntkin'd  feet  wen  ban.** 


MS. "of  j  ^"™/"«  idew." 

f  blazinff  t 


blazing 

«  The  anthor  haa  an  indtttinet  recollection  of  an  adrentnre, 
■omewbat  aimilai  to  that  which  ia  here  ascribed  to  King  Ar* 
thnr,  baring  befallen  one  of  the  ancient  Kin^  of  Dengsark. 
The  horn  in  which  the  burning  liqnor  was  presented  to  that 
Monarch,  k  said  atil^to  be  preawved  in  the  BLoyal  Moseam  at 
Copenhagen. 

•  MS      '  Caib,  bit,  and  bridle  he  disdainM, 
Until  a  mountain  ereat  be  gain'd, 


That  bum'd  and  blighted  where  H  fell!* 
The  frantic  steed  rush'd  up  the  dell,* 
As  whistles  tnm  the  bow  the  reed ; 
Nor  bit  nor  rein  could  check  his  speed. 

Until  he  gain'd  the  hill ; 
llien  breath  and  sinew  fiiil'd  apace, 
And,  reeling  firom  the  desperate  race, 

He  stood,  exhausted,  still 
Hie  Monaidi,  breathless  and  amazed. 

Back  on  the  fiital  castle  gazed 

Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  he  spy. 
Darkening  against  the  morning  sky  ;* 
But,  on  the  spot  where  once  they  frown'd. 
The  lonely  streamlet  brawVd  around 
A  tufted  knoll,  where  dimly  shone 
Fragments  of  rock  and  rifted  stone.* 
Musing  on  this  strange  hap  the  wfafle. 
The  King  wends  back  to  fiiir  Carlisle ; 
And  carea»  that  cumber  royal  sway. 
Wore  memory  of  the  past  away. 

XL 

"  Fun  fifteen  years,  and  more,  were  sped,         • 

Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur's  head. 

Twelre  Uoody  fields,  with  glory  fought. 

The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought^ 

Rython,  the  mighty  giant,  slain 

By  his  good  brand,  reliered  Bretagne : 

The  Fictish  Gillamore  in  fight 

And  Roman  Lucius,  own'd  hia  might ; 

And  wide  were  through  the  world  renowned* 

The  glories  of  his  Table  Round. 

Each  knight,  who  sought  adTentuToos  fiune^ 

To  the  bold  court  of  Britain  came, 

And  all  who  sufler'd  causeless  wrong, 

From  tyrant  proud,  or  faitour  strong, 

Sought  Arthur's  presence  to  complam. 

Nor  there  for  aid  implored  in  Tain.* 

xn. 

"  For  this  the  King,  with  pomp  and  pride^ 
HMd  solemn  court  at  Whitsuntide, 

And  summon'd  Prince  and  Peer, 
An  who  owed  homage  for  thefar  land, 
Or  who  craTed  knighthood  fh>m  hia  hand. 
Or  who  had  succor  to  demand. 


Then  atopp'd  ezhaualed  ;- 

The  rider  down  the  valley  gaaad. 

But  tower  nor  doigoot"  JKa. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 

V  MS. — "  Bat,  on  the  spot  where  once  tbef  frown*d. 
The  itieam  begirt  a  silvan  mound. 
With  racks  in  sbatter'd  fragments  ciown'd.** 

•  Arthur  ia  suid  to  have  defeated  the  Saxona  in  twulw 
pitched  battlea,  and  to  hare  achioTod  the  och«  feata  •Uadea 
to  in  the  text. 

•  MS.—"  And  wide  waa  biased  tho  world  arouidL" 
»  MS.—"  Sought  before  Arthur  to  oomplain. 

Nor  there  for  auooor  aned  ta  tuIb.'* 
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To  oome  from  fiur  and  near. 

A  maiden,  on  a  palfrey  white, 

At  auch  high  tide,  wsre  glee  and  game 

Heading  a  band  of  damsek  bright, 

Mingled  urith  feats  of  martial  fame, 

Paced  through  the  circle,  to  ahght 

for  manj  a  stranger  champion  came, 

And  kneel  before  the  King. 

In  lists  to  break  a  spear ; 

Arthur,  with  strong  emotion,  saw 

And  m  t  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host» 

Her  graceful  boldness  check'd  by  awe. 

Save  that  he  trode  some  foreign  coast, 

Her  dress,  like  huntress  of  the  wold. 

But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 

Her  bow  and  baldric  trapp'd  with  gold, 

Before  him  must  appear. 

Her  sandall'd  feet)  her  ankles  bare,* 

Ah,  Minstrels  1  when  the  Table  Round 

And  the  eagle-plume  that  decked  her  hair. 

Arose,  with  all  its  warriors  crowu'd. 

Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung— 

Tliere  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

The  King,  as  from  his  seat  he  sprui^. 

In  triumph  to  their  string ! 

Almost  cried  *  Guendolen  Y 

Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 

But  *twas  a  face  more  frank  and  wild, 

But  Time  shall  draw  hb  dying  groan, 

Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child. 

Ere  he  behold  the  British  throne 

Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 

Begirt  with  such  a  ring  I 

Than  of  the  race  of  men ; 

' 

And  in  the  forehead's  haughty  grace,               , 

xni 

The  lines  oi  Britain's  royal  race,* 

*  Ilie  heralds  named  the  appointed  spoi^ 

Pendragon's,  you  might  ken   . 

As  Caerleon  or  Oamelot, 

Or  Carlisle  iiEur  and  free. 

XV. 

At  Penrith,  now,  the  feast  ^aa  set. 

"  Faltering,  yet  gracefully,  she  said — 

And  in  fair  Eamont's  vale  were  met 

'  Oreat  Prince  I  behold  an  orphan  maid. 

The  flower  of  Chivalry.' 

In  her  departed  mother's  name, 

Tliere  Oalaad  sate  with  manly  grace, 

A  father's  vow'd  protection  claim  I 

Yet  maiden  meekness  in  his  face ; 

The  vow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone, 

There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace,* 

In  the  deep  valley  of  St.  Jolin.' 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there : 

At  once  the  King  the  suppliant  raised. 

And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance, 

And  kiss'd  her  brow,  her  beauty  praised ; 

And  Iimval  with  the  fairy  lance, 

His  vow,  he  said,  should  well  be  kept, 

Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd, — ^ 

Branar  and  Bevidere. 
Why  should  I  tell  of  numbers  more  I 
Sir  Cay,  Sir  Banier,  and  Sir  Bore, 

Sir  Carodac  the  keen, 
Hie  gentle  Gawain's  courteous  lore, 
Hector  da  Mares  and  Pellinore, 
And  Lancelot)'  that  ever  more 

Look'd  storn-wiae  on  the  Queen.* 

XIV. 

*  When  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound. 
And  harpers  play'd  their  blithest  round, 
A  shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground. 
And  marshals  dear'd  the  ring ; 

1 «« The  whole  deacxiptioti  of  Arthor't  Coart  is  piotnreiqva 
■d  appvopriatB."*»Q«uM-<«Wf  Rmiew, 
I  See  Appendix,  Mote  F. 

*  MS. — "  And  Lanoelot  for  evennore 

That  wowl'd  opon  the  wene." 
«  See  Appendif,  Note  G. 

•  MS  — "  The  Kinc  with  ctnmg  emotion  mw, 

Her  \  ^^^^  *^  mingled  i  ^^^ 

\  etreago  attln,  her  reTennd  ) 

Attiied     i 

Her  dicM  \  ^^  hnntreei  of  the  wold, 

Bm  lilkea  bvekuu  braeed  with  gold, 

{ aandaU'd  feet,  her     i 
^"^  i  anne  ud  beefcin'd  }  ""••  **^» 


Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his  queen: 
But  she,  unrufied  at  the  scene 
Of  human  frailty,  construed  mild, 
Look'd  upon  Lancelot  and  smiled. 

XVI 

" '  Up  I  up  I  each  knight  of  gallant  crest 

Tfdce  buckler,  spear,  and  brand  1 
He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best. 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hand. 
And  Arthur's  daughter,  when  a  bride, 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower ; 
Both  fair  Strath-Clyde  and  Reged  wide, 

And  Oarlisle  town  and  tower.' 

And  eagle-plnmes  that  deck'd  her  hair." 

*  MS. — **  The  Uneamenti  of  royal  race." 

^  Mr.  Adolphns,  in  commenting  on  the  nmilarity  of  mai 
in  the  ladies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetry,  and  those  of  hi 
then  anonymous  Novels,  says,  "  In  Rokeby,  the  filial  attach 
ment  and  dtiteons  anxieties  of  Matilda  form  tlie  lending  fea 
tore  of  her  character,  and  the  chief  source  of  her  distresses 
The  interconne  between  King  Arthar  and  his  daoghter  Gyneth 
in  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  is  neither  long  nor  altogether  ami 
cable ;  bnt  the  monarch's  feelings  on  fint  beholding  that  bean 
ttfbl  *slip  of  wilderness,'  and  his  manner  of  reeeiving  he 
before  the  ttneen  and  Conrt,  axe  too  forcibly  and  natural!] 
described  to  be  omitted  in  this  ennmeration." — iMttrs  eis  tk* 
JiMikm- «/  WMPmit^,  18S2,  p.  S12. 
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Then  might  you  bear  each  yaliant  kzught^ 

Hie  second  Tristram  bold, 

To  page  and  squhe  that  cried. 

The  third  waa  valiant  Carodac, 

'  Bring  my  armor  bright^  and  my  comer  vigfat  1 

Who  won  the  cup  of  gold,* 

'Tia  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 

What  time,  of  all  King  Arthur's  crew 

May  win  a  royal  bride.' 

(Thereof  came  jeer  and  laugh). 

Then  cloalu  and  caps  of  maintenanoe 

He,  as  the  mate  of  lady  true. 

In  haste  aside  they  fling ; 

Alone  the  cup  could  qualt 

The  hebnets  gUince,  and  gleams  the  lance, 

Tliough  envy's  tongue  would  fiun  surmiM^ 

And  the  steel-weaved  hauberks  ring. 

That,  but  for  very  shame. 

Small  care  had  they  of  their  peaceful  airay, 

Sir  Carodac,  to  fight  that  prize. 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde ; 

Had  given  both  cup  and  dame ; 

For  brake  and  bramble  glitter'd  gay, 

Yet,  since  but  one  of  that  fiiir  court 

With  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 

Was  true  to  wedlock's  shrine, 

Brand  him  who  will  with  base  report,^ 

XVTT. 

He  shall  be  free  from  mine. 

*  Within  trumpet  sound  of  the  Table  Round 

Were  fifty  champions  free, 

XIX 

#  And  they  all  arise  to  fight  that  prize, — 

"Now  caracoled  the  steeds  in  air, 

They  all  arise  but  three. 

Kow  pliunes  and  pennons  wanton'd  fav 

Nfor  love's  fond  troth,  nor  wedlock's  oath, 

As  all  around  the  lists  so  wide 

One  gallant  could  withhold. 

In  panoply  the  champions  ride. 

For  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  row. 

King  Arthur  saw,  with  startled  eye. 

For  penance  or  for  gold. 

The  flower  of  cliivalry  march  by. 

But  sigh  and  glance  from  ladies  bright 

The  bulwark  of  the  Christian  creed, 

Among  the  troop  were  thrown. 

The  kmgdom's  shield  in  hour  of  need. 

To  plead  their  right,  and  true-love  plight. 

Too  late  he  thought  him  of  the  woe 

And  'plain  of  honor  flown. 

Might  from  their  civil  conflict  flow  f 

The  knights  they  busied  them  so  fast, 

For  well  he  knew  they  would  not  part 

With  buckling  spur  and  belt, 

Till  cold  was  many  a  gallant  heart. 

That  sigh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast, 

His  hasty  vow  he  '^an  to  rue. 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt 

And  Gyneth  then  apart  he  drew ; 

From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance, 

To  her  his  leading-staff  resign'd, 

Each  gallant  turns  aside, 

But  added  caution  grave  and  kind. 

And  only  thought,  *  If  speeds  my  lance. 

A  queen  becomes  my  bride  I 

XX. 

She  has  iiiir  Strath-Clyde,  and  Reged  wide. 

• '  Thou  see'st,  my  child,  as  promise-bound. 

And  Carlisle  tower  and  town ; 

I  bid  the  trump  for  tourney  sound. 

She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside. 

Take  tliou  my  warder,  as  the  queen 

Tliat  ever  heir'd  a  cro^-n.* 

And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene ; 

So  iu  haste  their  coursers  they  bestride, 

But  mark  thou  tMs : — ^as  Beauty  bright 

And  strike  their  viaors  down. 

Ts  polar  star  to  valiant  knight. 

As  at  her  word  his  sword  he  draws. 

XVIIL 

His  fairest  guerdon  her  applause. 

••  'ITie  champions,  arm'd  in  martial  sort» 

So  gentle  maid  should  never  ask 

Have  throng'd  hito  the  list. 

Of  knighthood  vain  and  dangerous  task ; 

.    And  but  three  knights  of  Arthur's  court 

And  Beauty's  eyes  should  ever  be 

Are  from  the  tourney  missed. 

Like  tlie  twin  stars  that  soothe  the  sea. 

And  still  these  lovers'  fame  survives 

And  Beauty's  breath  shall  wliisper  peace. 

For  faith  so  constant  shown, — 

And  bid  the  storm  of  battle  cease. 

There  were  two  who  loved  their  neighbor's  wives, 

I  tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  far, 

And  one  who  loved  lus  own.' 

These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war. 

The  first  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

Blithe  at  the  trmupet  let  them  go, 

I  S«e  Appendix,  Note  H. 

he  pomp  and  eircnmrtance,  are  conceived  in  the  bert  raamci 

1  Bee  the  comic  tale  of  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  in  the  third 

of  the  BQthor's  wi^nai,  seizing  the  prominent  parts  of  the 

rolnme  of  Percj'i  Reliqoes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  from  the  Breton 

pictnre,  and  detailing  them  with  the  nniled  beanty  of  Mr. 

»r  Norman  original  of  which  Ariosto  is  supposed  to  have  taken 

Scott's  vigor  of  language,  and  the  march  and  richnesi  of  "bn 

tia  Tale  of  the  Enchanted  Cop. 

late  Thomas  Warton's  vefsification." — QuarUrlf  Jitvum^ 

*  '*  The  preparatioDs  fiw  the  combat,  and  the  dcecriptiom  of 

1813. 
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And  furlf  oomiter  blow  for  Uov ;— 
Ko  BtriplingB  these,  who  soooor  need 
For  a  rased  helm  or  falling  ateed. 
Bat,  Gyneth,  when  the  strife  grows  warm, 
And  threatens  death  or  deadly  harm, 
Thj  sire  entreats,  thy  ^ing  oommands» 
Thon  drop  the  warder  from  thy  hands. 
Tnut  thou  thy  father  with  thy  fate, 
]>oubt  not  he  choose  thee  fitting  mate  ; 
Nor  be  it  said,  through  Gynetb's  pride 
A  rose  of  Arthur's  chaplet  died.' 

XXL 
"A  proad  and  disoonteuted  glow 
CershadoVd  Qyneth's  brow  of  snow ; 

She  put  the  warder  by  : — 
'  Beserre  thy  boon,  my  liege/  she  said, 
'llius  chaffered  down  and  limited, 
Debased  and  narrowed,  for  a  maid 

Of  less  degree  than  L 
No  petty  chiei^  but  holds  lus  heir 
At  a  more  honor'd  price  and  rare 

Than  Britain's  King  holds  me  I 
Although  the  sun-bum'd  maid,  for  dower, 
Has  but  her  father's  rugged  tower, 

His  barren  hill  and  lee. — 
Kmg  Arthur  swore,  **  By  crown  and  sword. 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord, 
That  a  whole  summer's  day  should  strive 
His  knights,  the  bravest  knights  alive  T 
Recall  thine  oath !  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Oyneth  can  return  agen ; 
Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  stain 
Hiat  soils  thy  sword  and  crown,  remain. 
But  think  not  she  will  e'er  be  bride 
Save  to  the  bravest^  proved  and  tried ; 
Pendragon's  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  claslung  sword  or  splinter'd  spear, 

Nor  shrink  though  blood  should  flow; 
And  all  too  well  sad  Quendolen 
Hath  taught  the  faithlessness  of  men, 
lliat  child  of  hers  should  pity,  when 

Their  meed  they  undergo.' — 

XXIL 
"He  frown'd  and  sigh'd,  the  Monarch  bold: — 
*  I  give — what  I  may  not  withhold ; 
For,  not  for  danger,  dread,  or  death. 
Must  British  Arthur  break  liis  faitlL 
Too  late  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 
Hath  taught  thee  this  relentless  part. 
I  blame  her  not,  for  she  had  wrong, 
B^^  not  to  these  my  fiiults  belong. 
Use,  then,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt ; 
But  trust  me,  that  if  life  be  spilt,' 
In  Arthur's  love,  in  Arthur's  grace, 
Gyneth  shall  lose  a  daughter's  place.' 
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With  that  he  tnm'd  bis  head  aside. 
Nor  brook'd  to  gaze  upon  her  pride. 
As,  with  the  truncheon  raised,  she  sate 
Hie  arbitres^  of  mortal  fate ; 
Nor  brook'd  to  mark,  in  ranks  disposed. 
How  the  bold  champions  stood  opposed. 
For  shrill  the  trumpet-flourish  feU 
Upon  his  ear  like  passing  bell  !* 
Tlien  first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 
Did  Britain's  hero  turn  away. 

XXIIL 
"  But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangor  high, 
As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 
Oh,  bhune  her  not  I  the  blood  was  hers, 
^    That  at  the  trumpet's  summons  stirs  I — 
And  e'en  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  brave  strife  of  cliivalry 

A  while  untroubled  view ; 
So  well  acoomplish'd  was  each  knight, 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight^ 
Hieir  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight, 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 
The  list's  with  planted  plumes  were  strown. 
Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown, 
But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone. 
It  seem'd  their  feathered  crests  alone 

Should  this  encounter  rue. 
And  ever,  as  the  combat  grows. 
The  trumpet's  cheery  voice  arose, 
Like  lark's  shrill  song  the  flourish  flow^ 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 

The  merry  greenwood  through. 

XXIV. 

"  But  soon  too  earnest  grew  their  game. 

The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck  flam% 

And,  horse  and  man,  to  ground  there  came 

Knights,  who  shall  rise  no  more  1 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced. 
Gay  shields  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced. 
And  steel  coats  riven,  and  helms  unbraced. 

And  pennons  stream'd  with  gore. 
Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array. 
And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody,  fray, 
And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong  sw^y, 

Unheeding  where  they  fell ; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  clamors  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's  'wailing  scream, 
Heard  o'er  the  whirlpool's  gulfing  strean^ 

The  sinking  seaman's  Imell  1 

XXV. 
"  Seem'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate. 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime ; 
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Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
lie  twenty  uf  the  Table  Rounds 

Of  diivalry  the  prime.' 
Arthur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  hia  tresses  gray, 
And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay. 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear ; 
But  still  she  deem'd  her  mother's  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
llie  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid. 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Brunor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Helias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more ; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down, 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown  j 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  prcss'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list, 
Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face 
(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin's  race), 
O'erpower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  bled, 
His  heart's  blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 
But  then  the  sky  was  overc&st, 
Then  howl'd  at  once  a  whirlwind's  blast, 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Tawn'd  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth, 
And  fr<Hn  the  gulf, — ^tremendous  birth ! — 
The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 

XXVL 

"  Sternly  the  Wizard  Propliet  eyed 
The  dreary  lists  with  slaughter  dyed. 

And  sternly  raised  his  hand : — 
'Madmen,'  he  said,  'your  strife  forbear  I 
And  thou,  fiur  cause  of  mischief^  hear 
The  doom  thy  fates  demand ! 

Long  shall  close  in  stony  sleep 

Eyes  for  ruth  that  would  not  weep; 

Iron  lethargy  shall  seal 

Heart  that  pity  soom'd  to  feel 

Yet,  because  thy  mother's  art 

Warp'd  thine  unsuspicious  heart, 

And  for  love  of  Arthur's  race. 

Punishment  is  blent  with  grace, 

Tliou  shalt  bear  thy  penance  lone 

In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John, 

A.,    this  weird*  shall  overtake  thee ; 

Sleep,  until  a  knight  shall  wake  thee, 

1  «  f],^  diflHeiiU  sBbjcct  of  a  tonniainpnt.  in  which  Mvaral 
knighta  engage  at  once,  is  admirably  treated  by  the  noveliiit  in 
Ivanhoe,  and  by  h'w  rival  in  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  the 
leading  thought  in  both  descriptioni  b  the  sadden  and  tragic 
change  ftom  a  scene  of  pomp,  gayety,  and  yonthfal  pride,  to 
one  of  mifwry,  confaaion,  and  death." — JidolpkiLS,  p.  34C. 

"  The  tide  of  battle  seemed  to  flow  now  toward  the  sonth- 
•m,  now  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  list*,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  party  prevailed .  Meantime,  the  clang  of  the  blows, 
and  tho  ■hoots  of  the  oombatants,  mixed  fearfally  with  th« 


For  feats  <rf  anas  aa  fiv  renown'd 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Bound. 
Long  enduranoe  of  thy  slumber 
Well  may  teach  the  world  to  numbw 
All  their  woes  fxom.  Gyneth's  pride. 
When  the  Bed  Cross  champions  died.' 

xxvn 

"  As  Merlin  speaks,  on  Gyneth's  eje 
Slumber^s  load  begins  to  lie ; 
Fear  and  anger  vainly  striTe 
Still  to  keep  its  light  alive. 
Twice,  with  e£Fort  and  with  pause^ 
O'er  her  brow  her  hand  she  draws ; 
Twice  her  strength  in  vain  she  tries, 
From  the  fatal  chair  to  rise ; 
Merlin's  magic  doom  is  spoken, 
Vanoc's  death  must  now  be  wroken. 
Slow  the  dark-fnnged  eyelids  fall. 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball. 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves. 
The  weighty  baton  of  command 
Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand. 
On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head ; 
Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread, 
Burstmg,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
O'er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 
And  so  lovely  seem'd  she  there, 
Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair. 
That  her  angry  sire,  repenting, 
Craved  stem  Merlin  for  relentii^, 
And  the  champions,  for  her  sake. 
Would  again  the  oonteft  wake ; 
Till,  in  necromantic  night, 
Gyneth  vanish'd  from  their  sight. 

xxvin. 

*  Still  she  bears  her  weird  alooe, 
In.  the  Valley  of  Siunt  John ; 
And  her  semblance  ofl  will  seem, 
Mingling  in  a  champion's  dream. 
Of  her  weary  lot  to  'plain, 
And  crave  his  aid  to  burst  her  chaia 
WhUe  her  wondrous  tale  was  new, 
Warriors  to  her  rescue  drew, 
East  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 
■  From  the  liffy,  Tliames,  and  Forth. 
Most  have  lought  in  vain  the  glen, 

sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  drowned  the  groans  of  those  whs 
fell,  and  lay  rolling  defencelees  Wneath  the  feet  of  the  borwa. 
The  splendid  armor  of  the  combatants  was  now  defaoed  with 
dnst  and  blood,  and  gave  way  at  every  atroke  of  the  srwonl 
and  battle-axe.  The  gay  plumage,  shorn  from  Uie  creets. 
drifted  Qpon  the  breeze  like  snow-flakca.  All  that  was  beaa* 
tifol  and  graoefol  in  the  martial  anay  had  disappeaivd,  and 
what  was  now  Tisible  was  only  calenlated  to  awake  terror  or 
compassion." — Ivanhoe — ffaverlef  Jfovets,  toI.  xvi.  p.  187 
•Doom. 
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Tower  nor  castle  oonld  thej  ken ; 
Not  at  every  time  or  tide, 
Nor  by  every  eye,  descried. 
Fast  and  Tigil  must  be  borne, 
Many  a  night  in  watching  worn. 
Ere  an  eye  of  mortal  powers 
Oaj.  discern  those  magic  towers. 
Of  the  persevering  few, 
Some  from  hopeless  task  withdrew, 
Wlieu  tliey  read  the  dismal  threat 
Graved  upon  the  gloomy  gate. 
Few  have  braved  the  yawning  door, 
And  those  few  returned  no  more. 
In  the  lapse  of  time  forgot, 
Wellnigh  lost  is  Gyneth's  lot ; 
Sound  her  sleep  as  in  the  tomb> 
Till  waken'd  by  the  trump  of  doom." 

END  OF  LYULPH's  TALK. 


Here  pause,  my  tale ;  for  all  too  scon 

My  Lucy,  comes  the  hour  of  noon. 

Already  from  thy  lofty  dome 

Its  courtly  inmates  'gin  to  roam. 

And  each,  to  kill  the  gtxKlly  day 

That  God  has  granted  tliem,  his  way 
Of  lazy  sauntering  has  sought : 

Lordlings  and  witlings  not  a  few. 
Incapable  of  doing  aught, 

Tet  ill  at  ease  with  naught  to  da 

Here  is  no  longer  place  for  me : 

For,  Lucy,  tliou  wouldst  blush  to  see 
S'>ine  phantom,  fashionably  thin, 
With  Umb  of  lath  and  kerchiefd  chin, 
And  lounging  gape,  or  sneering  grin, 

Steal  sudden  on  our  privacy. 

And  how  should  I,  so  humbly  born, 

Endure  the  graceful  spectre's  scorn  9 

Faith !  ill,  I  fear,  while  conjuring  wand 

Of  fioglish  oak  is  hard  at  hand. 

IL 

Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
For  Hessian  boot  and  pantaloon. 
And  grant  the  lounger  seldom  strays 
Beyond  the  smooth  and  gravell'd  maze. 
Laud  we  the  gods,  that  Fashion's  train 
Holds  hearts  of  more  adventurous  straia 
Artists  are  hers^  who  scorn  to  trace 
Their  rules  from  Nature's  boundless  grace, 
Bat  their  right  paramount  assert 
To  limit  her  by  pedant  art, 

>  "  TIm  ^rmmmeli  of  the  palfniye  pleaMd  his  (right, 
And  thb  horse^miUanrre  hii  head  with  rosea  dight." 

Rowlkt's  Baiiudt  •f  Ckaritie. 


Damning  whate'er  of  vast  and  fiur 
Exceeds  a  canvas  three  feet  square. 
This  thicket,  for  their  gumption  fit, 
May  furnish  such  a  liappy  hit 
Bards,  too,  are  hers,  wont  to  recite 
Their  own  sweet  lays  by  waxen  light> 
Half  in  the  salver*s  tingle  drown'd. 
While  the  ckane-^afk  glides  around ; 
And  such  may  hither  secret  stray. 
To  labor  an  extempore : 
Or  sportsman,  with  his  boisterous  hoUo^ 
May  here  his  wiser  spaniel  follow, 
Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  tfads  bower  for  tiring-room ; 
And  we  alike  must  shun  regard. 
From  painter,  player,  sportsman,  bard. 
Insects  that  sldm  in  Fashion's  aky, 
Wasp,  blue-bottle,  or  butterflyi 
Lucy,  have  all  alarms  for  U8» 
For  all  can  hum  and  all  can  bnxs. 

HL 
But  oh,  my  Lucy,  sa^  how  long 
We  still  must  dread  this  trijBing  throng, 
And  stoop  to  hide,  with  coward  art, 
The  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart ! 
No  parents  thine,  whose  just  command 
Should  rule  their  child's  obedient  hand ; 
Thy  guardians,  with  contending  roioe, 
Press  each  his  individual  choice, 
And  which  is  Lucy's  ? — Can  it  be 
That  pimy  fop,  trimm'd  cap-a-pee. 
Who  loves  in  the  saloon  to  show 
The  arms  that  never  knew  a  foe ; 
Whose  sabre  trails  along  the  ground. 
Whose  legs  in  si  npeless  boots  are  drown'd; 
A  new  Achilles,  sure, — ^the  steel 
Fled  from  his  breast  to  fence  his  heel; 
One,  for  the  simple  manly  grace 
That  wont  to  deck  our  martial  raeo, 

Who  comes  in  foreign  trashery 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spm*, 

A  walking  hicberdashery. 
Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fur: 
In  Rowley's  antiquated  phrase, 
Horse-milliner'  of  modem  days  f 


IV 

Or  is  it  he,  the  wordy  youth. 

So  early  tnun'd  for  statesman's  par^ 
Who  talks  of  honor,  faith,  and  truth, 
As  tliemes  that  he  has  got  by  heart ; 
Whose  ethics  Chesterfield  can  teach, 
Whose  logic  is  from  Single-speech  ;• 

>  See  "  ParliRmentary  Logic,  fte.,  bjr  the  Right  Hononbli 
William  Geraid  Hamilton"  (1808),  commonly  oidl«l  "  ti» 
gle-Speech  UamiHon." 
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Who  floorna  the  meanest  thought  to  rent, 
Save  in  the  phrase  of  Parliament ; 
Who,  in  a  tale  of  cat  and  mouse, 
Calls  "  order,"  and  "  diyides  the  house," 
Who  "  crayes  permission  to  reply," 
Whose  **  noble  friend  is  in  his  eve ;" 
Whose  loving  tender  some  have  reckon'd 
k.  Motion  you  should  gladly  second  f 

V. 

What,  neither  f    Can  there  be  a  third. 
To  such  resistless  swains  ^referr'd  f— 
O  why,  my  Lucy,  turn  aside. 
With  that  quick  glance  of  injured  pride  f 
Forgive  me,  love,  I  cannot  bear 
That  altered  and  resentful  air. 
Were  all  the  wealth  of  Russel  mine, 
And  all  the  rank  of  Howard's  line, 
All  would  I  give  for  leave  to  dry 
That  dew-drop  trembling  in  tliine  eye. 
Hunk  not  I  fear  such  fops  can  wile 
From  Lucy  more  than  careless  smile ; 
But  yet  if  wealth  and  hji^h  degree 
Give  gilded  counters  currency. 
Must  I  not  fear,  when  rank  and  birth 
Stamp  the  pure  ore  of  genuine  worth  t 
Nobles  there  are,  whose  martial  fires 
Rival  the  fame  that  raised  their  sires, 
And  patriots,  skilFd  through  storms  of  &te 
To  g^ide  and  guard  the  reeling  state. 
Such,  such  there  are — If  such  should  come, 
Arthur  must  tremble  and  be  dumb, 
Self-exiled  seek  some  distant  shore. 
And  mourn  till  life  and  grief  are  o'er* 

VL 

What  sight,  what  sig^l  of  alarm, 
That  Lucy  clings  to  Arthur^s  arm  f 
Or  is  it,  that  the  rugged  way 
Makes  Beauty  lean  on  lover's  stay  f 
Oh,  no  I  for  on  the  vale  and  brake. 
Nor  sight  nor  sounds  of  danger  wake. 
And  this  trim  sward  of  velvet  green, 
Were  carpet  for  the  Fairy  Queen, 
lliat  pressure  slight  was  but  to  tell. 
That  Lucy  loves  her  Arthur  well, 
And  fain  would  banish  irom  his  mind 
Suspicious  fear  and  doubt  unkind. 

•  VII. 

But  wouldst  thou  bid  the  demons  fly 
like  mist  before  the  dawning  sky 
There  is  but  one  resistless  spell — 
Say,  wilt  thou  guess,  or  must  I  tell  f 
Twere  hard  to  name,  in  minstrel  phrase, 
A  landaulet  and  four  blood-biays,    • 
But  bards  agree  this  wizard  band 
Can  but  be  bound  in  Northern  land. 


"Tb  there — ^nay,  draw  not  back  thy  hand  1- 
"Tis  there  this  slender  finger  round 
Must  golden  amulet  be  bound. 
Which,  bless'd  with  many  a  holy  prayer, 
Can  change  to  rapture  lorers'  care, 
And  doubt  and  jealousy  shall  die, 
And  fears  give  place  to  ecstasy. 

VIII. 

Now,  trust  me,  Lucy,  all  too  long 
Has  been  thy  lover's  tale  and  song. 
O,  why  so  silent,  love,  I  pray  f 
Have  I  not  spoke  the  livelong  day  t 
And  win  not  Lucy  deign  to  say 

One  word  her  fiiend  to  bless? 
I  ask  but  one — a  simple  sound. 
Within  three  little  letters  bound, 

O,  let  the  word  be  YES  I 


St)e  Bribal  of  Sriermaitu 


OAHTOTHIBD. 


INTRODUCTION. 

L 

Long  loved,  long  woo*d,  and  lately  won, 
My  life's  best  hope,  and  now  mine  own  1 
Doth  not  this  rude  and  Alpine  glen 
Recall  our  &vorite  haunts  agen  f 
A  wild  resemblance  we  can  trace, 
Though  reft  of  every  softer  grace. 
As  the  rough  warrior's  brow  may  bear 
A  likeness  to  a  sister  fair. 
Full  well  advised  our  Highland  host, 
That  this  wild  pass  on  'oot  be  cross'd, 
While  round  Ben-Cn      a's  mighty  base 
Wheel  the  slow  steeds  and  lingering  chaiaa 
The  keen  old  carl,  with  Scottish  pride, 
He  praised  his  glen  and  mountains  wide : 
An  eye  he  bears  for  nature's  face. 
Ay,  and  for  woman's  lovely  grace. 
Even  in  such  mean  degree  we  find 
The  subtle  Scot's  observing  mind'; 
For,  nor  the  chariot  nor  the  train 
Could  gape  of  vulgar  wonder  gain. 
But  when  old  Allan  would  expound 
Of  Beal-na-paish*  the  Celtic  sound. 
His  bonnet  doff'd,  and  bow,  applied 
His  legend  to  my  boimy  bride; 
While  Lucy  blush'd  beneath  his  eye. 
Courteous  and  cautious,  shrewd  and  sly. 

1  BeaJ-QBrpaiifa,  the  Vsle  of  tha  BridaL 
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ELoough  of  him. — 'Now,  ere  we  lose^ 
Plunged  in  the  Tale,  the  distant  viewB^ 
Turn  thee,  mj  love !  look  back  once  more 
To  the  blue  lake's  retiring  shore. 
On  its  smooth  breast  the  shadows  seem 
like  objects  in  a  morning  dream, 
"What  time  the  slumberer  is  aware 
He  sleeps,  and  all  the  Tiaion's  air : 
£?en  so,  on  yonder  liquid  lawn, 
In  hues  of  bright  reflection  drawn, 
Distinct  the  shaggy  mountains  lie. 
Distinct  the  rocks,  distinct  the  sky ; 
The  sunmier-clouds  so  plain  we  note, 
That  we  might  count  each  dappled  spot: 
"We  gaxe  and  we  admire,  yet  know 
The  scene  is  all  delusive  show. 
Such  dreams  of  bliss*  would  Arthur  draw, 
'When  fint  his  Lucy's  form  he  saw ; 
Yet  sigh'd  and  sickened  as  he  drew, 
Despairii^  they  cuuld  e'er  prove  true  I 

UL 

But,  Lucy,  turn  thee  now,  to  view 

Up  the  fair  glen,  our  destined  way : 
The  fairy  path  that  we  pursue, 
J>istinguii»h'd  but  by  greener  hue. 

Winds  round  the  purple  brae. 
While  Alpine  flowers  of  varied  dye 
For  carpets  serve,  or  tapestry. 
t>ee  how  the  little  runnels  leap, 
In  threads  of  silver,  down  the  steep, 

To  swell  the  brooklet's  moan  1 
Seems  that  the  Highland  Naiad  grieves, 
Fantastic  while  her  crown  she  weaves, 
Of  rowan,  birch,  and  alder  leaves, 

So  lovely,  and  so  l<Mie. 
There's  no  illusion  there ;  these  flowers, 
lliat  wailing  brook,  these  lovely  bowers^ 

Are,  Lucy,  all  our  own ; 
And,  Binoe  thine  Arthur  call'd  thee  wife. 
Such  seems  the  prospect  of  his  life, 
A  lovely  path,  on-winding  still. 
By  gurgling  brook  and  sloping  hilL 
Tis  true,  that  mortals  cannot  tell 
What  waits  them  in  the  distant  dell; 
Bat  be  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm. 
We  tread  the  pathway  arm  in  arm. 

IV. 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  wot'st  thou  why 
I  oonld  thy  bidding  twice  deny, 

1  MS.— «  SceiM  of  blks." 

<  118.-^*  Undi  JOB  pmtWi  oatk  jo«  twam. 

That  yoa  would  laa  for  h  no  mon.*' 


When  twice  you  pray'd  I  would  again 
Resume  the  legendary  strain 
Of  the  bold  Knight  of  Triermaint 
At  length  yon  peevish  vow  you 

swore, 
That  you  would  sue  to  me  no  more,* 
Until  the  minstrel  fit  drew  near. 
And  made  me  prise  a  listening  ear. 
But,  loveliest,  when  thou  first  didst 

pray 
Continuance  of  the  knightly  lay. 
Was  it  not  on  the  happy  day 

That  made  thy  liand  mine  own  t 
When,  dizzied  with  mine  ecstasy. 
Naught  past,  or  present,  or  to  be. 
Could  I  or  think  on,  hear,  or  see^ 

Save,  Lucy,  thee  alone  1      , 
A  giddy  draught  my  rapture  waa, 
As  ever  chemist's  magic  ga& 

T. 

Again  the  summons  I  denied 
In  yon  fair  capital  of  Clyde : 
My  Uarp— or  let  me  rather  choose 
Tlie  good  old  clnaeic  form — ^my  Muse^, 
(For  Harp's  an  over-scutched  plu-ase 
Worn  out  by  bards  of  modem  days), 
My  Muse,  then — seldom  will  she  wak), 
Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake  • 
She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 
Whose  foot  unsandnll'd  loves  to  tread 
Where  the  soft  greensward  is  inlaid 

With  varied  moss  and  thyme : 
And,  lest  the  simple  lUy-braid, 
That  coronets  her  temples,  fade. 
She  hides  her  still  in  greenwood  shade, 

To  meditate  her  rhyme. 

TL 

And  now  she  comes  1  The  murmur 

dear 
Of  the  wild  brook  hath  caught  her  ear, 

The  gl^e  hath  won  her  eye ; 
She  loiig^  to  join  with  each  blithe  rill 
That  dances  down  the  Highbmd  hill, 

Her  blither  melody.* 
And  now  my  Lucy's  way  to  cheei. 

She  bids  Ben-Cruach's  echoes  hear 

How  closed  the  tale,  my  love  whilera 

Loved  for  its  chividry. 

list  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  flame, 

"  Child  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came  P 

s  MS.—*'  H«r  wiU-wood  melody." 
<  The  MS.  hM  not  tbk  eooplot. 
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Br.wcASTLE  DOW  muat  keep  the  Hold, 

S{)eir-Adain'8  steeds  must  bide  in  BtaU, 
Of  Hortley-buni  the  bowmen  bold 

Miut  only  ahoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Xiddeadale  may  buckle  spur, 

And  Teviot  now  may  belt  Uie  brand, 
Taraa  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  atir, 

And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland. 
Of  wasted  fields  and  plundered  flocks 

Tlie  Borderers  bootless  may  complain ; 
They  lack  the  sword  of  brave  de  Vauz, 

There  comes  no  aid  from  Triermain. 
That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound, 

Hath  wander'd  forth  alone, 
And  day  and  night  keeps  watchful  round 

In  the  valley  of  Saint  John. 

IL 

When  first  began  his  vigil  bold, 

Tlie  moon  twelve  summer  nights  was  old, 

And  shone  both  fair  and  full ; 
High  in  the  vault  of  cloudless  blue, 
O'er  streamlet,  dale,  and  rock,  site  threw 

Her  light  composed  and  cooL 
Stretched  on  the  brown  lull's  lieathy  breast, 

Sir  Roland  eyed  tlie  vale  ; 
Chief  where,  distinguiHb'd  from  tlie  rest, 
Tliose  clustering  rocks  uprear'd  their  crest^ 
The  dwelling  of  the  fair  distressed. 

As  told  gray  Lyulph's  tale. 
Tims  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  night 
Was  quivering  on  his  armor  bright, 

In  beams  that  rose  and  fell, 
y*nd  danced  upon  his  buckler's  boss, 
Tliat  lay  beside  him  on  the  moas, 

As  on  a  crystal  weU. 

III. 

Ever  he  watch'd,  and  oft  he  deem'd. 

While  on  the  mound  the  moonlight  streamed, 

It  alter'd  to  his  eyes ; 
Fain  would  he  hope  the  rocks  *gan  change 
To  buttressed  walls  their  shapeless  range, 
Fain  think,  by  tnmsmutation  strange, 

He  saw  gray  turrets  rise. 
But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throb'd  high. 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fly, 

Which  fancy  had  conceived. 
Abetted  by  an  anxions  eye 

That  long'd  to  be  deceived. 
U  was  a  fond  deception  all. 


Such  as,  in  solitary  haD, 

Beguiles  the  musing  eye. 
When,  gaiing  on  the  sinking  fire, 
Bulwark,  and  battlement,  and  spire, 

In  the  red  gulf  we  spy. 
For,  seen  by  moon  of  middle  night, 
Or  by  the  blaze  of  noontide  bright, 
Or  by  the  dawn  of  morning  light. 

Or  evenins^s  western  flame. 
In  every  tide,  at  every  hour. 
In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  shower. 

The  rocks  remain'd  the  same. 

IV. 

Oft  has  he  traced  the  charmed  mound. 
Oft  dimb'd  its  crest,  or  paced  it  round. 

Yet  nothing  might  explore, 
Save  that  the  crags  so  rudely  piled. 
At  distance  seen,  resemblanoe  wild 

To  a  rough  fortress  bore. 
Yet  still  liis  watch  the  Warrior  keeps. 
Feeds  hard  and  spare,  and  seldom  sleepii 

And  drinks  but  of  the  well ; 
Ever  by  day  he  walks  the  hiU, 
And  when  the  evening  gale  is  chiU, 

He  seeks  a  rocky  cell. 
Like  hermit  poor  to  bid  his  bead, 
And  tell  his  Ave  and  liis  Creed, 
Invoking  every  saint  at  need. 

For  aid  to  burst  his  spelL 

V. 
And  now  the  moon  her  orb  has  hid. 
And  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread, 

Dim  seen  in  middle  heaven. 
While  o'er  its  curve  careering  fast, 
Before  tlie  fury  of  the  blast 

The  midnight  clouds  are  driven. 
The  brooklet  raved,  for  on  the  hills 
The  upland  t^howers  had  swoln  the  rilla, 

And  down  the  torrents  came  ; 
Mutter'd  the  distant  thunder  dread. 
And  frequent  o'er  the  vale  was  spread 

A  sheet  of  lightning  flame. 
De  Vauz,  within  his  mountain  cave 
(No  human  step  the  storm  durst  brave), 
To  moody  meditation  gave 

Each  faculty  of  soul,* 
Till,  lull'd  by  distant  torrent  sound. 
And  the  sad  winds  that  whistled  round. 
Upon  his  thoughts,  in  musing  drown'd, 

A  broken  slumber  stole. 

VL 

Twas  then  was  heard  a  heavy  sonnd 
(Sound,  strange  and  fearful  there  to  be«r 

1  MS  — "  His  fsonltiM  of  waU" 
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'Mongat  desert  hiUs,  where,  leagues  aroond, 

Came  mounted  on  that  car  of  fire. 

Dwelt  but  the  goroock  and  the  deer) : 

To  do  his  errand  dread. 

As  starting  frnm  his  couch  of  fern,* 

Far  on  the  sloping  valley's  course. 

Again  he  heard,  in  clangor  stem, 

On  thicket,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse. 

That  deep  and  eolemn  swell,-^ 

Shingle  and  Scrae,^  and  Fell  and  Force,* 

TweWe  times,  in  measured  tone,  it  spoke, 

A  du^^ky  light  arose : 

like  some  proud  minster's  pealing  dock, 

Display'd,  yet  alter'd  was  the  scene ; 

Or  city's  larum-belL 

Dark  rock,  and  brook  of  silver  sheen. 

What  thou^t  was  Roland's  first  when  fell. 

Even  the  gay  thicket's  summer  green. 

In  that  deep  wilderness,  the  knell 

In  bloody  tincture  glows. 

Upon  his  startled  ear  ? 

To  slander  warrior  were  I  loth, 

rx. 

Tet  must  I  hold  my  minstrel  troth,-^ 

De  Tauz  had  marVd  the  sunbeams  set, 

It  was  a  thought  of  fear. 

At  eve,  upon  the  coronet 

Of  that  enchanted  mound, 

VIL 

And  seen  but  cra?*s  at  random  flung. 

But  lirely  was  the  mingled  thrill 

That,  o'er  the  brawling  torrent  hung,* 

TTiat  chased  that  momentary  chill, 

In  desolation  frown'd. 

For  Love's  keen  wish  was  there. 

What  sees  he  by  that  meteor's  lour  I— 

And  eager  Uope,  and  Valor  high. 

A  banner'd  Castle,  keep,  and  tower. 

And  the  proud  glow  of  Cliivalry, 

Return  the  lurid  gleam, 

That  bum'd  to  do  and  dare. 

With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fast^ 

Forth  from  the  cave  the  Warrior  rush'd, 

And  barbican'  and  ballium*  vast, 

liong  ere  the  mountain-Toice*  was  hush'd. 

And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

That  answer'd  to  the  knell ; 

Their  shadows  on  the  stream. 

For  long  and  fer  the  unwonted  sound, 

'TIS  no  deceit ! — distinctly  clear 

Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round, 

Crenell*  and  parapet  appear. 

Was  toss'd  from  fell  to  fell ; 

While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 

And  Ghiramara  answer  flung. 

Makes  momentary  pause ; 

And  Grisdale-pike  responsive  rung. 

Then  forth  its  solemn  path  it  drew, 

Ajid  Lcgbert  heights  their  echoes  swung. 

And  fainter  yet  and  fainter  grew 

As  far  as  Derwent's  dell.' 

Those  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view. 

As  its  wild  light  withdraws. 

Vlll. 

Forth  upon  trackless  darkness  gaaed 

X, 

Tlie  Knight,  bedeafen'd  and  amazed. 

Forth  from  the  cave  did  Roland  rush. 

Till  all  was  hush'd  and  still, 

O'er  crag  and  stream,  through  brier  and  bush  j 

Save  the  swoln  torrent's  sullen  roar, 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped,** 

And  the  night-blast  that  wildly  bore 

Ere  sunk  was  that  portentous  light 

Its  course  along  the  hilL 

Behind  the  hills,  and  utter  night 

Then  on  the  northern  sky  there  came 

Was  on  the  valley  spread." 

A  light  as  of  reflected  flame, 

He  paused  perforce,  and  blew  his  horn, 

And  over  Legbert-head, 

And,  on  the  mountam  echoes  borne," 

As  if  by  magic  art  controU'd, 

Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 

A  mighty  meteor  slowly  roll'd 

A  wild  and  lonely  trumpet-note, — 

Its  orb  of  fiery  red ; 

In  middle  air  it  seem'd  to  float 

Thoa  wouldst  have  thought  some  demon  dire 

High  o'er  the  battled  mound ; 

Hii  speakinf-trampet ; — ^back  ont  of  tbe  dovde 

A^a  vpon  hli  car  it  broke." 

Of  Olaremara  southward  came  the  vo'ce  ; 

MB. '*  minfM  ■oniida  wen  hvsh'd." 

And  Kirkitone  tosMd  it  fiom  hit  mlity  bead.'* 

*  **  Tbe  rack,  likeMinediiiig  ftartinf  from  a  aleep, 

WoRDtWORTS 

Took  op  di«  lady*!  roice,  and  laogb'd  af  aia ; 

*  Bank  of  loote  etones.                    *  Waterfall. 

That  aociast  Woman  leatcd  on  Helm-Graf 

•  MS. "  rocks  at  random  piled. 

Watnadj  with  her  eavem  ;  Hammar-Sear, 

That  on  the  torrent  brawling  wfld.'* 

And  the  tall  icaep  ot  SiWerAow,  eent  forth 

T  The  ooter  defence  of  the  caatle  gate. 

A  Boi»  of  Ia«f  hter ;  eootheni  honghrigg  heard. 

0  Fortified  court.              *  Apertniw  for  ■hoodnf  anew* 

And  Fairfield  anawer'd  with  a  monntain  tone ; 

10  MS. «'  had  not  gone." 

BdreHyn  far  into  tbe  clear  bine  Aj 

H  MS. "  the  Talley  lone.** 

«nied  the  lady's  ▼oice,— old  Skiddaw  blow           ^ 

u  MS.—*'  And  far  vpon  the  echoea  bono.'* 
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And  sornidfl  were  heard,  aa  'when  a  goard 
Of  some  proud  castle,  holding  ward. 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  his  challenge-hlast  again. 

But  answer  came  there  none ; 
And  'mid  the  mingled  wind  and  rain, 
Darkling  he  sought  the  rale  in  rain,^ 

Until  the  dawning  shone ; 
And  when  it  dawn'd,  that  wondrous  si^t, 
Distinctly  seen  by  meteor-light, 

It  all  had  passed  away  1 
And  that  enchanted  mound  dnce  more 
A  pile  of  granite  fragments  bore, 

As  at  the  dose  of  day. 

XL 
Steel'd  for  the  deed,  De  Vanx*8  heart 
8com*d  fipom  his  venturous  quest  to  part, 

He  walks  the  vale  once  more ; 
But  only  sees,  by  night  or  day, 
That  sliattor'd  pile  of  rocks  so  gray, 

Hears  but  the  torrent's  roar. 
Till  when,  through  hills  of  azure  borne,* 
The  moon  rencw'd  her  silver  horn, 
Just  at  the  time  her  waning  ray 
Had  faded  in  the  dawning  day, 

A  summer  mist  arose ; 
Adown  the  vale  the  vapors  float. 
And  cloudy  undulations  moat* 
That  tufted  mound  of  mystic  note. 

As  round  its  base  they  close. 
And  higher  now  the  fleecy  tide 
Ascends  its  stern  and  shaggy  side. 
Until  the  airy  billows  hide* 

The  rock's  majestic  isle; 
It  seem'd  a  veil  of  filmy  lawn, 
By  some  fantastic  fairy  drawn' 

Around  enchanted  pile. 

XIL 

The  breeze  came  softly  down  the  brook,* 
And,  sighing  as  it  blew, 


IMS.- 


he  aoQght  the  towen  In  Tain.'* 


*  MS. — *'  Bot  when,  throii|rh  fields  of  axnre  bom*." 
>  MS.—"  And  with  their  eddying  billow*  moat." 

*  M9.— "  Intil  the  roiit't  gnj  bomm  hide." 
»  MS. "  a  veil  of  airy  lawn." 

*  "  A  iharp  froet  wind,  which  made  itaelf  heard  and  felt 
from  time  to  time,  removed  the  olondt  of  mist  which  might 
otherwise  have  slumbered  tOl  morning  on  the  valley ,  and, 
Ihongh  it  oonld  not  totally  disperse  the  clondi  of  vapor,  yet 
threw  them  in  confused  nnd  changeful  masses,  now  hovering 
round  the  heads  of  the  moantalns,  now  filling,  aa  with  a  dense 
and  volnminons  atream  of  smoke,  the  vaHoot  deep  gullies 
where  masses  of  the  oompoaito  rook,  or  breseia,  tanbliifg  in 
flagmmta  firom  the  olifis,  have  rashed  to  the  valley,  leaving 
each  behind  its  coarse  a  rent  and  torn  ravine,  resembling  a  de- 
•artad  watercourse.  The  moon,  which  was  now  high,  and 
twinkled  with  all  the  vivaeity  of  a  frosty  atmosphere,  ailvarsd 


The  veil  of  silver  mist  it  shook, 
And  to  De  Vaux's  eager  look 

Renew'd  that  wondrous  view. 
For,  though  the  loitering  vapor  braved 
The  gentle  breeze,  yet  oft  it  waved 

Its  mantle's  dewy  fold; 
And  still,  when  shook  that  filmy  arreen. 
Were  towen  and  bastions  dimly  seen. 
And  Gk>thic  battlements  between 

Their  gloomy  length  unroU'd.* 
.  Speed,  speed,  De  Vauz,  ere  on  thine  eye 
Once  more  the  fleeting  vision  die  1 

— ^Hie  gallant  knight  *gan  speed 
As  prompt  and  light  as,  when  the  hound 
Is  opening,  and  the  horn  is  wound. 

Careers  the  hunter's  steed. 
Down  the  steep  dell  his  course  amain 

Hath  rivall*d  archer*8  shaft ; 
But  ere  the  mound  he  could  attain. 
Hie  rocks  their  shapeless  form  regain, 
And,  mocking  loud  his  labor  vain. 

The  mountain  spirits  laugh'd. 
Far  up  the  echoing  dell  was  borne 
Their  wild  unearthly  shout  of  soom. 

XIIL 

Wroth  waz'd  the  Warrior. — "  Am  I  then 

Fooled  by  the  enemies  of  men, 

like  a  poor  hind,  whose  homeward  way 

Is  haunted*  by  malicious  fay  t 

Is  Triermain  become  your  taunt, 

De  Vaux  your  scorn  f    False  fiends,  avauntT 

A  weighty  curtal-aze  he  bare ; 

The  baleful  blade  so  bright  and  square, 

And  the  tough  shaft  of  heben  wood. 

Were  oft  in  Scottish  gore  imbrued. 

Backward  his  stately  form  he  drew, 

And  at  the  rocks  the  weapon  threw, 

Just  where  one  crag's  projected  crest 

Hung  proudly  balanced  o'er  the  rest. 

Hurl'd  with  main  force,  the  weapon^s  shock 

Rent  a  huge  fragment  of  the  rock. 

If  by  mere  strength,  'twere  hard  to  tell. 

the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  peaks  and  precipieeo  wUeb 
the  mitt  left  visible,  while  har  beams  seemed,  v  it  weee,  al^ 
sorbed  by  the  fleecy  whiteness  of  the  mist,  where  it  lay  tkick 
and  condensed,  and  gave  to  the  mare  light  and  raroryc7eck«. 
which  were  ehiewhere  visible,  a  sort  of  filmy  tnc%paninoy  ra> 
sembling  the  lightpst  veil  of  silver  ganxe." — lfav«»^A>- 
vels — Rob  Rcf — vol.  viii.  p.  887. 

**  The  praise  of  truth,  precision,  aad  dlstinetnesB,  la  not  my 
flvqnently  combined  with  that  of  extensive  magiilfioaooo  and 
splendid  eompiieation  of  imagery  ;  yet,  bow  maateriy,  and 
often  sttblime,  is  the  panoramlo  dui^ay,  in  all  these  worka,  t4 
vast  and  diveisified  seenery,  and  of  erowded  and  tamaltaooi 
action,"  fro. — ^dolpkut^  p.  IfiS. 

1  "  The  seenery  of  the  valley,  seen  by  the  light  of  tho  oaa^ 
merand  autumnal  moon,  is  described  with  an  airial 
which  we  cannot  do  justice."— Qicart«W|r  Revi€W* 

•Ins.— "IswilderM." 
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Or  if  the  blow  diasolTed  some  spell. 

This  endurii^  fabric  plann'd ; 

Bat  dovD  the  headlong  ruin  came, 

Sign  and  sigil,  word  of  power, 

With  cloud  of  du»t,  and  flaah  of  flame. 

From  the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower. 

Down  bank,  o'er  buah,  its  course  was  bome^ 

View  it  o'er,  and  pace  it  round. 

Cruah'd  lay  the  copse,  the  earth  was  torn, 

Rampart,  turret,  battled  mound. 

Till  staid  at  length,  the  ruin  dread 

Dare  no  more  1    To  cross  the  gate 

Ouinber*d  the  torrent's  rocky  bed, 

Were  to  tamper  with  thy  fate ; 

And  bade  the  waters'  high-swoln  tide 

Strength  and  fortitude  were  vain. 

Seek  other  passage  for  its  pride. 

View  it  o'er — and  turn  again."— 

XIV. 

XVIL 

When  ceased  that  thunder,  Triermain 

•That  would  I,"  said  the  Warrior  bold. 

Surrey'd  the  mound's  rude  front  again ; 

**  If  that  my  frame  were  bent  and  old. 

And,  lo !  the  ruin  had  laid  bare, 

And  my  tliin  blood  dropp'd  slow  and  cold 

Hewn  in  the  stone,  a  winding  stair. 

As  icicle  in  thaw ; 

Whose  moss'd  and  fractured  steps  might  lend 

But  while  my  heart  can  feel  it  dance. 

The  means  the  summit  to  ascend ; 

Blithe  as  the  sparkling  wine  of  France, 

And  by  whose  aid  the  brave  De  Vauz 

And  this  good  arm  wields  sword  or  lance. 

Began  to  scale  these  magic  rocks» 

I  mock  these  words  of  awe !" 

And  soon  a  platform  won, 

He  said ;  the  wicket  felt  the  sway 

Where,  the  wild  witchery  to  close, 

Of  his  strong  band,  and  straight  gave  way 

Within  three  lances*  length  arose 

And,  with  rude  crash  and  jarring  bray 

The  Castle  of  Saint  John  1 

The  rusty  bolts  withdraw ; 

Ko  misty  phantom  of  the  air, 

But  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  strode^ 

No  meteor-blazon'd  show  was  there ; 

And  forward  took  the  vaulted  roaif. 

Tn  morning  splendor,  full  and  fair, 

An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain, 

The  maaaiye  fortress  shone. 

Hie  ponderous  gate  flung  close  agaoi. 

And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 

XT. 

Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  more. 

Embattled  high  and  proudly  tower'd. 

While  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  roar 

Shaded  by  ponderous  flankers,  lower'd 

Retum'd  their  surly  jar. 

The  portal's  gloomy  way. 

"I^'ow  closed  is  the  gin  and  the  prey  withta 

Tlkough  for  six  hundred  years  and  more, 

By  the  Rdod  of  Laneroost ! 

Its  strength  had  brooVd  the  tempest's  roar 

But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolf  *s  skin, 

The  scutcheon'd  emblems  which  it  bore 

May  rue  him  of  his  boast." 

Had  suffered  no  decay : 

Thus  muttering,  on  the  Wamor  went, 

Bat  from  the  eastern  battlement 

By  dubious  light  down  steep  descent 

A  turret  had  made  sheer  descent^ 

And,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent, 

XVIIL 

In  the  mid  torrent  lay. 

Unbarr'd,  unlocked,  nnwatch'd,  a  port 

Bse,  o'er  the  Castle's  brow  sublime, 

Led  to  the  Castle's  outer  court : 

Insults  of  violence  or  of  time 

There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  tall 

Unfelt  had  passed  away. 

Spread  its  long  range  of  bower  and  hall, 

In  shapeless  oharacters  of  yore. 

And  towers  of  varied  size, 

Ths  gate  this  stem  mscnption  bore  >— 

Wrought  with  each  ornament  extreme, 

That  Gothic  art,  in  wildest  dream 

XVI 

Of  fimcy,  could  devise ; 

X«0cr(pt(oii. 

But  full  between  the  Warrior's  way 

"Patience  waits  the  destmed  day, 

And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 

Strength  can  clear  the  cumber'd  way. 

An  inner  moat ; 

Warrior,  who  haat  waited  long. 

Nor  bridge  nor  boat 

Finn  of  aoul,  of  sinew  strong. 

Affords  De  Vanx  the  means  to  cross 

It  is  gireo  to  thee  to  gaze 

The  clear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 

On  the  pile  of  ancient  days. 

His  arms  aside  in  haste  he  flings^ 

Hever  mortal  builder's  hiind 

Cuirass  of  steel  and  hauberk  nngs, 

^d  down  falls  helm,  and  down  the  aUel^t 

>  BI8.— "  And  bftda  iti  watnt,  in  tbdr  piUU 

Bough  with  the  dmts  of  many  a  field. 

.,    BMk  oUmt  owMst  for  their  tide." 

91 

Fair  was  his  manly  &nii,  and  ihir 
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HU  keen  dark  eje,  and  doee  eurrd  hair. 
When,  all  unami'd,  sare  that  the  brand 
Of  well-proved  metal  graced  his  hand. 
With  naught  to  fence  hit  dauntleas  hreaat 
But  the  close  gipon's*  under-vest, 
Whose  sullied  buff  the  sable  stains 
Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  retains^^- 
lUland  De  Vauz  upon  the  brim 
or  the  broad  moat  stood  prompt  to  swim. 

XIX. 
Accoutred  thus  he  dared  the  tide, 
And  soon  he  reached  the  fiirther  side. 

And  entered  soon  the  Hold, 
And  paced  a  hall,  whose  walls  so  wide 
Were  blazon'd  all  with  feats  of  pride. 

By  wamors  done  of  old. 
In  middle  lists  they  oounter'd  here, 

While  trumpets  seem'd  to  blow; 
And  there,  in  den  or  desert  drear, 

Thej  quell'd  gigantic  foe.* 
Braved  tiie  fierce  griflfon  in  his  ire, 
Or  faced  the  dragon*s  breath  of  fire. 
Strange  in  their  arms,  and  strange  in  face. 
Heroes  they  seem'd  of  ancient  race. 
Whose  deeds  of  arms,  and  race,  and  name, 
Forgotten  long  by  later  fame. 

Were  here  depicted,  to  appal' 
rhose  of  an  age  degenerate, 
Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  their  fate 

In  this  enchanted  halL 
For  some  short  space  the  venturous  Knight 
With  these  high  marvels  fed  his  sight, 
Then  Bought  the  chamber's  upper  end. 
Where  three  l»'oad  easy  steps  ascend 

To  an  orch'd  portal  door. 
In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  Itate 
Was  framed  a  wicket  window'grate, 

And,  ere  he  ventured  more, 
The  gallant  Knight  took  earnest  view 
The  grated  wicket- window  through. 

XX. 
O,  for  his  arms !  Of  martial  weed 
Had  never  mortal  Knight  such  need  I — 
He  spied  a  stately  gallery ;  aU 
Of  snow-white  marble  was  the  wall. 

The  vaulting,  and  the  floor ; 
And,  contrast  strange  I  on  either  hand 
There  stood  array'd  in  sable  band 

Four  Maids  whom  Afric  bore  ;* 
And  each  a  Lybian  tiger  led, 
Held  by  as  bright  and  frail  a  thread 

As  Lucy's  golden  hair, — 

'  A  aoct  of  donblot,  wora  beneadi  the  aimor. 
•  MS.— «'  Tbey  ooanter'd  giant  foe." 
s  MS.— <*  Portny'd  by  limner  to  appal.*' 
«  MS.~«<  Few  MaidBu  itood  in  lable  buid 


L 


For  the  leash  that  boond  these  moosfcen 
dread 

Was  but  of  gossamer. 
Each  Maiden's  short  barbaric  vest^ 
Left  all  unclosed  the  knee  and  breast, 

And  limbs  of  shapely  jet ; 
White  was  their  vest  and  turban's  fold, 
On  arms  and  ankles  rings  of  gold 

In  savage  pomp  were  set ; 
A  quiver  on  their  shoulders  lay. 
And  in  their  hand  an  assagay.* 
Such  and  so  silent  stood  they  there, 

That  Boland  wellnigh  hoped 
He  saw  a  band  of  statues  rare, 
Station'd  the  gazer's  soul  to  scare ; 

But,  when  the  wicket  oped, 
"^ich  grisly  beast  'gan  upward  draw, 
Boll'd  his  grim  eye,  and  spread  his  claw. 
Scented  the  air,  and  lick'd  his  jaw ; 
While  these  weird  Maids,  in  Moorish  toz^giu^ 
A  wild  and  dismal  warning  snng. 

XXL 
"  Rash  Adventurer,  bear  thee  back  I 

Dread  the  spell  of  Dahomay  I 
Fear  the  race  of  Zaharak,^ 

Daughters  of  the  burning  day  1 

"  When  the  wlurlwind's  gusts  are  wheelings 

Ours  it  is  the  dance  to  braid ; 
Zarah's  sands  in  pillars  reeling, 

Join  the  measure  that  we  tread. 
When  the  Moon  has  donn'd  her  cloak, 

And  the  stars  are  red  to  see. 
Shrill  when  pipes  the  sad  Siroc, 

Music  meet  for  such  as  we. 

^  Where  the  sliatter*d  columns  lie, 

Showing  Ciirthage  once  had  been, 
If  the  wandering  Santon's  eye 

Oiu-  mysterious  rites  hath  seen,— 
Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death. 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom, 
*  Azrael's  brand  hath  left  the  sheath  I 

Moslems,  think  upon  the  tomb  V 

"  Ours  the  scorpion,  ours  the  snake, 

Ours  the  hydra  of  the  fen. 
Ours  the  tiger  of  the  brake. 

All  that  plagues  the  sons  of  men. 
Ours  the  tempest's  midnight  wrack, 

Pestilence  that  wastes  by  day- 
Dread  the  race  of  2^aharak  1 

Fear  the  spell  of  Dahomay  I' 


ff 


The  blackest  Afriqne  bore." 
>  MS. — "  Each  Maiden*!  short  and  sarafa 
•  The  MS.  has  not  this  coaplet. 
f  Zaharak  or  Zaharah  b  the  Arab  name  of  the  Gnat 
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XXIL 
Uncouth  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 

Rang  those  vaulted  roofs  araongy 
Long  it  was  ere,  £unt  and  still, 

Died  the  far-resounding  song. 
While  jet  the  distant  echoes  roll, 
The  Warrior  communed  with  his  souL 

"  When  first  I  took  this  yenturous  quest, 
I  swore  upon  the  rood, 

Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest, 
For  evil  or  for  good. 
M J  forward  path  too  well  I  ween. 
Lies  yonder  fearful  rankB  between  I 
For  man  unarmed,  'tis  bootless  hope 
With  tigers  and  with  fiends  to  cope— • 
Yet,  if  I  turn,  what  waits  me  there. 
Save  famine  dire  and  fell  despair  ? — 
Other  conclusion  let  me  try, 
Since,  choose  howe'er  I  list,  I  die. 
Forward,  lies  faith  and  knightly  tame ; 
Behind,  are  perjury  and  shame. 
In  life  or  de|^  I  hold  my  word  T 
With  that  he  drew  his  trusty  sword. 
Caught  down  a  banner  from  the  wall, 
And  enter'd  thus  the  fearful  halL 

xxm. 

On  high  each  wayward  Maiden  threw 

Her  swarthy  arm,  with  wild  lialloo  1 

On  either  side  a  tiger  sprung — 

Against  the  leftward  foe  he  flung 

Hie  ready  banner,  to  engage 

With  tangling  folds  the  brutal  rage  ; 

The  right-hand  monster  in  mid-air 

fie  struck  so  fiercely  and  so  fair. 

Through  gullet  and  through  spinal  bone 

The  trenchant  blade  hath  sheerly  gone. 

His  grisly  brethren  ramp'd  and  yell'd, 

But  the  slight  leash  their  rage  withheld, 

WliUst,  *twixt  their  ranks,  the  dangerous  road 

Firmly,  though  swift,  the  champion  strode. 

Safe  to  the  gallery's  bound  he  drew,    * 

Safe  pass'd  an  open  portal  through ; 

And  when  against  pursuit  he  flung 

T^e  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung  I 

Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore, 

Whfle,  miz'd  with  dying  growl  and  roar, 

Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 

Fmrsued  him  on  his  venturous  way. 

XXIV. 

*  Hurra,  hurra !  Our  watch  is  done  I 
We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun. 
Phllid  beams  of  northern  day, 
Farewell,  farewell  1  Hurra,  hurra  1 


.—*'  That  fluh'd  with  «tich  a  goidem  flsoM.'* 


**  Five  hundred  years  o'er  this  cold  glen 
Hath  the  pale  sun  come  round  agen ; 
Foot  of  man,  till  now,  hath  ne'er 
Dared  to  cross  the  Hall  of  Fear. 

"  Warrior !  thou,  whose  dauntless  heart 
Gives  us  from  our  ward  to  part, 
Be  as  strong  in  future  trial. 
Where  resistance  is  denial 

**  Now  for  Afric's  glowing  sky, 
Zwenga  wide  and  Atlas  high, 
Zaharak  and  Dahomay  I 
Mount  the  winds  t  Hurra,  huira  f 

XXV. 

Hie  wizard  song  at  distance  died, 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray. 
While  through  waste  halls  and  chamben 
wide 

The  Enight  pursued  his  steady  way, 
Till  to  a  lofty  dome  he  came. 
That  flash'd  with  such  a  brilliant  flame. 
As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Were  there  in  rich  confusion  hurl'd. 
For  here  the  gold,  in  sandy  heaps. 
With  duller  earth,  incorporato,  sleeps*. 
Was  there  in  ingots  piled,  and  there 
Com'd  badge  of  empery  it  bare ; 
Yonder,  huge  bars  of  silver  lay, 
Dimm'd  by  the  diamond's  neighboring  ray 
like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day ; 
And  in  the  midst  four  Maidens  stand, 
The  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 
Their  hue  was  of  the  dark-red  dye. 
That  fringes  oft  a  thunder  sky ; 
Their  hands  palmetto  baskets  bare. 
And  cotton  fillets  bound  their  hair ; 
Slim  was  their  form,  their  mien  was  shy, 
To  earth  they  bent  the  humbled  eye. 
Folded  their  arms,  and  suppliant  kneeVd, 
And  thus  their  proffer'd  gifts  reveal'd.* 

XXVL 

OHoaus. 

*  See  the  treasures  Merlin  piled. 
Portion  meet  for  Arthur's  child. 
Bathe  in  Wealth's  unbounded  stream. 
Wealth  that  Avarice  ne'er  could  dream  T 

rmsT  MATDSir. 

**  See  these  clots  of  virgin  gold ! 
Sever'd  from  the  sparry  mould. 
Nature's  mystic  alchemy 
In  the  mine  thus  bade  them  lie ; 

*  MS.—"  And,  sappBaat  u  on  earth  thef  knssl'd, 
Th*  glfti  they  pMA^d  that  lavMl'd.'* 
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HU  keen  dark  eje,  and  doee  curl'd  hair, 
When,  all  unarm'd,  aaye  that  the  brand 
Of  well-proved  metal  graced  his  hand. 
With  naught  to  fence  hit  danntleaa  breast 
But  the  close  giponV  under-yest, 
Whose  sallied  buff  the  sable  stains 
Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  retains^ — 
R«land  De  Vauz  upon  the  brim 
or  the  broad  moat  stood  prompt  to  swim. 


XIX. 
Aoooutred  thus  he  dared  the  tide, 
And  soon  he  reached  the  further  side, 

And  enter'd  soon  the  Hold, 
And  paced  a  hall,  whose  walls  so  wide 
Were  blazon'd  all  with  feats  of  pride, 

By  warriors  done  of  old. 
In  middle  lists  thej  coonter'd  here, 

While  trumpets  seem'd  to  blow ; 
And  there,  in  den  or  desert  drear, 

Thej  queU'd  gigantic  foe  * 
Braved  Uie  fierce  griffon  in  his  ire. 
Or  faced  the  dragon*s  breath  of  fire 
Strange  in  their  arms,  and  Strang  : 
Heroes  they  seem'd  of  ancient  r-  / 
Whose  deeds  of  arms,  and  rac  / 
forgotten  long  by  later  fam 

Were  hero  depicted,  * 
Fhose  of  an  age  degener 
Whose  bold  intrusion  \      /Od  store  ; 

In  this  enchante'    ^oootaius  bore  I 
For  some  short  spa'    ^titre  story, 
With  these  high  r   'J^'d  glory  T 
Then  sought  ih'   A^^^ 
Where  three  '  '       X^Vn. 

To  an  p     ^(fiC^^  *^  Knight 
In  whose  >  . //^Jitreasures  bright:-^ 
Was  frnr  ^'ip^^eoB,  rise,  I  pray  I 

A',  ^^iff!  destined  way. 
The  / /jy  tossted  brilliant  toys 
Thf  /jT^isff  of  girls  and  boys  P 

^  a^!^^9asoA  of  gold  expand 

p^^xA  London's  thirsty  land. 
/    /  ^V^  ^^  wealth  saw  never  need, 
^  to  forrej  him  arms  and  steed, 
^  ^  the  ore  he  deign'd  to  hoard 
^7^  his  helm,  and  hilts  his  sword." 
ilgg  gently  parting  from  their  hold, 
tf^  jaft,  ismioved,  the  dome  of  gold. 


xxvm. 

^nd  now  the  morning  sun  was  hig)^ 
pe  Vanz  was  weary,  fiunt,  and  dry ; 
When,  lo  I  a  plashing  sound  he  heaxa^ 
A  gladsome  signal  that  he  nears 
Some  frolic  water-run ; 

s  MB -^  L0t  tiMM  boMtod  flUM  nd  pssrii 
Bfsid  Um  hatr  of  to^Mttght  gkfa.'' 


For  the  leash  that  bo«f 
dread 

Wasbutofgoarl 
Each  Maiden's  sIxf*^  / 
Left  all  unclosac'   ^  ^ 

Andlimir 
White  wast* 

On  arms  s' 

In^'       /  ;/ 

A  qui'     v'  ;  i 

Ajud    ^ .'  1    '  *  .  * 

sr  /'  .'  ; ' 


;/ 


^ » 


1/ 
/ 


;       I. 

instant's  epaoe, 
4p8  and  face, 
.  ith  well-pleased  eye^ 
ue  fountain  stream, 
nues  the  dazzling  beam 
.  that  gay  summer  sky. 
J  senses  felt  a  mild  control, 
Like  that  which  lulls  the  wearr  eoul. 

From  contemplation  high 
Relaxing,  when  the  ear  receives 
The  music  that  the  greenwood  leaves 
Make  to  the  breezes'  sigh. 

XXX. 

And  oft  in  such  a  dreamy  mood, 

The  half-shut  eye  can  frame 
Fair  apparitions  in  the  wood, 
As  if  the  nymphs  of  field  and  flood 

In  gay  procession  came. 
Are  these  of  such  fantastic  mould, 

Seen  distant  down  the  fair  arcane, 
These  Maids  enliuk'd  in  sister-ibld, 

Who,  late  at  bashful  distance  staid, 

Now  tripping  from  the  greenwood  shads 
Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw. 
And,  in  a  pause  of  seeming  awe^  ^ 

Again  stand  doubtful  now  I — 
Ah,  ^t  sly  pause  of  witching  powers  1 
That  seems  to  say,  "  To  please  be  onra^ 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how." 
Their  hue  was  of  the  golden  glow 
lliat  suns  of  Candahar  bestow, 
O'er  which  in  slight  suffusion  flows 
A  frequent  tinge  of  paly  rose ; 
Their  limbs  were  fashion'd  fcur  and  free^ 
In  nature's  justeet  symmetry ; 
And,  wreathed  with  flowers,  with  odors 
Tlieir  raven  ringl^  reacb'd  the  waist ; 
lb  eastern  pomp^  its  gildii^  pale 
The  hennah  lent  each  shapely  nail. 
And  the  dark  sumah  gave  the  eye 
More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  dye. 
The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn, 
In  studied  disarraDgemeni,  drawn 

The  Ibrm  and  bosom  o^er. 
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t  the  touch, 
much — 


more. 


^0  Warrior,  stay, 
iiig  steal  on  day ; 
-ay ! — m  yonder  bowers 
.ill  braid  thy  locks  with  flowers, 
^read  the  feast  and  fill  the  wine, 
Charm  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine, 
Weare  oar  dxmces  till  delight 
Yield  to  knguor,  day  to  night. 
Hen  shall  she  you  most  approve. 
Sing  the  lays  that  best  you  love. 
Soft  thy  mosey  couch  shall  spread, 
Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head, 
Till  the  weary  night  be  o'er — 
Gentle  Warrior,  wouldst  thou  more  I 
Wooldst  thou  more,  flair  Warrior, — she 
Is  sUve  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee.** 

XXXIL 

0  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime 
In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme, 

For  Stoic  look. 

And  meet  rebuke. 
He  lAck'd  the  heart  or  time ; 
As  round  the  band  of  sirens  trip^ 
He  kias'd  one  damsel's  laughing  lip,' 
And  pressed  another's  proffered  hand. 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland, 
But  broke  their  magic  circle  through ; 
"  Kind  Maids,"  he  said,  **  adieu,  adieu  1 
My  fiite,  my  fortune,  forward  lies." 
He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  their  eyes ; 
But,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way. 
Still  beard  behind  their  lovely  lay : — 


**  As  lonnd  the  band  of  rirena  prNiM, 
One  daimers  iBVghing  lip  he  kiM'd.** 


«  Fan:  Flower  of  Courtesy,  depart  1 
Go^  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
With  the  warm  pulse  in  concord  move  ; 
Go,  where  Virtue  sanctions  Love  T 

XXXIIL 
Downward  De  Vauz  through  darksome  wayi 

And  ruined  vaults  has  gone, 
Till  issue  from  their  wilder'd  maze, 

Or  safe  retreat,  seem'd  none, — 
And  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 

»Gr6W  worse  as  he  went  oa 
at  cheerful  sun,  for  living  air. 
Fool  vapors  rise  and  mine-fires  glare. 
Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  shoVd 
That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dreadful  road. 
Deep  pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun. 
They  shoVd,  but  show'd  not  how  to  shun 
These  scenes^  of  desolate  despair, 
These  smothering  clouds  of  poison'd  air, 
How  gladly  had  De  Vauz  exchanged, 
Though  'twere  to  £Eu;e  yon  tigers  ranged  t 

Nay,  soothful  bards  have  said. 
So  perilous  his  state  seem'd  now. 
He  wish'd  him  under  arbor  bough 

With  Asia's  willing  maid. 
Wben,  joyful  sound  I  at  distance  near 
A  trumpet  flouriah'd  loud  and  clear, 
And  as  it  ceased,  a  lofty  lay 
Seem'd  thus  to  chide  his  lagging  way. 

XXXIV. 
"  Son  of  Honor,  theme  of  story. 
Think  oa  the  reward  before  ye  1 
Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise ; 
Tis  Ambition  bids  thee  rise. 

**  He  that  would  her  heights  ascend, 
Many  a  weary  step  must  wend ; 
Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  tries ; 
Thus  Ambition's  minions  rise. 

**  Lag  not  now,  though  rough  the  way, 
Fortune's  mood  brooks  no  delav ; 
Grasp  the  boon  that's  spread  before  ye. 
Monarch's  power,  and  Conqueror's  glory  T 

It  ceased.    Advancing  on  the  sound, 
A  steep  ascent  the  Wanderer  found, 

And  then  a  turret  stair : 
Nor  dimb'd  he  far  its  steepy  round 

Till  fi'esher  blew  the  air. 
And  next  a  welcomo  glimpse  was  given, 
That  cheer'd  him  with  tlie  light  of  heaven. 

At  length  his  toQ  had  won 

•  MS.—"  Tbii  itate,"  ho. 
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And  their  orieDt  smile  can  win 

And  soon  he  reach'd  a  court-yard  square, 

Kings  to  stoop,  and  saints  to  sin.** — 

Where,  dancmg  in  the  sultry  air, 

Toss'd  high  aloft,  a  fountain  fair 

SECOND  MAIDEN. 

Was  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

"  See,  tlieee  pearls,  that  long  haye  slept ; 

On  right  and  left,  a  fair  arcade. 

lliese  were  tears  bj  Naiads  wept 

In  long  perspective  view  dlsplay'd 

For  the  loss  of  Marinel 

Alleys  and  bowers,  for  sun  or  shade : 

Tritons  in  the  silver  shell 

But,  full  in  front,  a  door, 

Tieasured  them,  till  hard  and  white 

Low-brow'd  and  dark,  seem'd  as  it  led 

As  the  teeth  of  Amphitrite."— 

To  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead. 

Whose  memory  was  no  more. 

THIRD  MAIDEN. 

"  Does  a  lirelier  hue  delight  t 

XXIX. 

Here  are  rubies  blazing  bright. 

Here  stopp'd  De  Vaux  an  instant's  spaee, 

Here  the  emerald's  fairy  green. 

To  bathe  his  parched  lips  and  face, 

And  the  topaz  glows  between ; 

And  mark'd  with  well-pleased  eye, 

Here  their  varied  hoes  unite. 

Refracted  on  the  fountain  stream. 

In  the  cfaangeful  chrysolite." — 

In  rainbow  hues  the  dazzling  beam 

« 

Of  that  gay  summer  sky. 

FOUKTH  MAIDEN. 

His  senses  felt  a  mild  control. 

*  Leave  these  gems  of  poorer  shme, 

like  that  which  lulls  the  wearr  soul, 
From  contemplation  high  ^ 

Leave  them  all,  and  look  on  mine  ! 

While  their  glories  I  expand. 

Relaxing,  when  the  ear  receives 

Hie  music  that  the  greenwood  leaves 

Mid-day  sun  and  diamond's  blaze 

Make  to  the  breezes'  sigh. 

Blind  the  rash  beholder's  gaze.*"— 

1 

XXX. 

OHOKUB. 

And  oft  in  such  a  dreamy  mood. 

*  Warrior,  seize  the  splendid  store  ; 

The  half-shut  eye  can  frame                     • 

Fair  apparitions  in  the  wood. 

We  should  ne'er  in  future  story. 

As  if  the  nymphs  of  field  and  flood 

Read,  Peru,  thy  periah'd  glory  T 

In  gay  procession  came. 

Are  these  of  such  fiuitastic  mould. 

XXVIL 

Seen  distant  down  the  fair  arcade, 

Calmly  and  UDOODoem'd,  the  Kmght 

These  Maids  enlink'd  in  sister-fold. 

Waved  aside  the  treasures  bright : — 

Who,  late  at  bashful  distance  staid, 

**  Gentle  Maidens,  rise,  I  pray  I 

Now  tripping  from  the  greenwood  shads 

Bar  not  thus  my  destined  way. 

Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw. 

Let  these  boasted  brilliant  toys 

And,  in  a  pause  of  seeming  awe,  ^ 

Braid  the  hair  of  girls  and  boys  P 

Again  stand  doubtful  now  t— 

Bid  your  streams  of  gold  expand 

Ah,  ^t  sly  pause  of  witching  powers  I 

O'er  proud  London's  thirsty  land. 

That  seems  to  say,  "  To  please  be  oun^ 

De  Vanx  of  wealth  saw  never  need, 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how." 

Save  to  purvey  him  arms  and  steed. 

Thebr  hae  was  of  the  golden  glow 

And  all  the  ore  he  deign'd  to  hoard 

That  suns  of  Candahar  bestow. 

lolays  his  hdm,  and  hilts  his  sword." 

O'er  which  in  slight  sufiPiision  flows 

Urns  gently  parting  from  their  hold, 

A  frequent  tinge  of  paly  rose ; 

He  left»  unmoved,  the  dome  of  gold. 

Hieir  limbs  were  fiishion'd  fcur  and  free, 

In  nature's  justest  symmetry ; 

xxvni. 

And,  wreathed  with  flowers,  with  odors  gfMed 

And  now  the  morning  sun  was  higl^ 

Tlieir  raven  ringl^  reach'd  the  waist : 

De  Yaox  was  weary,  &int,  and  dry; 

In  eastern  pomp^  its  gildii^  pale 

When,  lo  1  a  plasfaipg  sound  he  beari^ 

The  hennah  lent  each  shapely  naO, 

A  gladsome  signal  that  he  nears 

And  the  dark  sumah  gave  the  eye 

Some  frolic  water-run ; 

More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  dye. 

The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn, 

s  MS  ^*  L0t  thow  boMtod  flUM  nd  pMrii 

In  studied  disarrangement,  drawn 

Bfsid  Um  ksir  of  toj-oai^lit  gufab'' 

Hie  form  and  bosom  o^er. 
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To  vin  tiie  eye,  or  tempt  the  touch, 

For  modest  J  ahoVd  all  too  much — 

Too  much — yet  promiaed  more. 

XXXL 

*  Gentle  Knight,  a  while  delay," 
Thus  they  sung,  "  thy  toilsome  way, 
While  we  pay  the  duty  due 

To  our  Master  and  to  you. 
Over  Ayarice,  over  Fear, 
Love  triumphant  led  thee  here 
Wairior,  list  to  us,  for  we 
Are  slarea  to  Love,  are  friends  to  thee. 
Though  no  treasured  gems  have  we, 
To  proffer  on  the  bended  knee, 
Though  we  boast  nor  arm  nor  heart, 
For  the  assagay  or  dart^ 
Swains  allow  each  simple  girl 
Ruby  lip  and  teeth  of  pearl ; 
Or,  if  dangers  more  you  prize. 
Flatterers  find  them  in  our  eyes, 

*  Stay,  then,  gentle  Warrior,  stay, 
Best  till  evening  steal  on  day ; 
Stay,  0  stay  1 — ^in  yonder  bowers 
We  will  braid  thy  locks  with  flowers. 
Spread  the  feast  and  fill  the  wine. 
Charm  thy  ear  with  soimds  divine^ 
Weave  our  dances  till  delight 
Yield  to  languor,  day  to  night. 
Then  shall  she  you  most  approve. 
Sing  the  lays  Uiat  best  you  love. 
Soft  thy  mossy  couch  shall  spread. 
Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head. 
Till  the  weary  night  be  o'er — 
Gentle  Warrior,  wouldst  thou  more  I 
Wouldst  thou  more,  fair  Warrior, — she 
Is  slave  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee.** 

XXXIL 

O  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime 
In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme, 

For  Stoic  look. 

And  meet  rebuke, 
He  lack'd  the  heart  or  time ; 
As  round  the  band  of  sirens  trip^ 
He  Idss'd  one  damseFs  laughing  lip,' 
And  press'd  another's  proffered  hand, 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland, 
But  broke  their  magic  circle  through ; 

*  Kind  Maids,"  he  said,  "  adieu,  adieu  1 
My  fiite,  my  fortune,  forward  lies." 
He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  their  eyes ; 
But,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way, 
BtHl  heard  behind  their  lovely  lay : — 


.->"  As  round  the  band  of  nrens  prea'd, 
One  damael'i  laaghin;  lip  he  kin'd." 


**  Fair  Flower  of  Oourteay,  depart  1 
Go^  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
With  the  warm  pulse  in  concord  move  ; 
Go,  where  Virtue  sanctions  Love  T 

XXXIIL 
Downward  De  Vaux  through  darksome  wayi 

And  ruined  vaults  has  gone, 
Till  issue  from  their  wilder'd  maze, 

Or  safe  retreat,  seem'd  none, — 
And  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 

Grew  worse  as  he  went  on. 
F<^  cheerful  sun,  for  living  air. 
Foul  vapors  rise  and  mine-fires  glare. 
Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  shoVd 
That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dreadful  road. 
Deep  pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun. 
They  show'd,  but  show'd  not  how  to  shun 
These  scenes*  of  desolate  despair. 
These  smothering  clouds  of  poison'd  air, 
How  gladly  had  De  Yauz  exchanged, 
Though  'twere  to  fiEu^e  yon  tigers  ranged  I 

Nay,  soothful  bards  have  said, 
So  perilous  his  state  seem'd  now. 
He  wish'd  him  under  arbor  bough 

With  Asia's  willing  maid. 
When,  joyful  sound  I  at  distance  near 
A  trumpet  flourish'd  loud  and  dear, 
And  as  it  ceased,  a  lofty  lay 
Seem'd  thus  to  chide  his  lagging  way. 

XXXIV. 

*  Son  of  Honor,  theme  of  story. 
Think  oa  the  reward  before  ye  1 
Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise ; 
Tis  Ambition  bids  thee  rise. 

"  He  that  would  her  heights  ascend, 
Many  a  weary  step  must  wend ; 
Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  tries ; 
Thus  Ambition's  mini(»is  rise. 

"  Lag  not  now,  though  rough  the  way, 
Fortune's  mood  brooks  no  delay ; 
Grasp  the  boon  that's  spread  before  ye. 
Monarch's  power,  and  Conqueror's  glory  t* 

It  ceased.    Advancing  on  the  sound, 
A  steep  ascent  the  Wanderer  found, 

And  then  a  turret  stair : 
Nor  climb'd  he  far  its  steepy  round 

Till  fresher  blew  the  air. 
And  next  a  welcome;  glimpse  was  giren, 
That  cheer'd  him  with  tlie  light  of  heaven 

At  length  his  toil  had  won 

*MS.— "Thliiute,"ft«. 
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A  lofty  hall  with  trophies  drefls'd. 

Bid  your  raulted  edioes  moon. 

Where,  as  to  greet  imperial  guest, 

Ab  the  dreaded  step  they  own. 

Four  Maidens  stood,  whose  crimson  yest 

Was  bound  with  golden  zone. 

"  Fiends,  that  wait  on  Merlin's  spel]. 

Hear  the  foot-iall !  mark  it  weU  I 

XXXV. 

Spread  your  dusky  wings  abroad," 

Of  Europe  seem'd  the  damsels  all ; 

Boone  ye  for  your  homeward  road  I 

The  first  a  nymph  of  lively  Qaul, 

Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 

**It  is  Htr,  the  first  who  e'er 

Her  borrowed  air  of  awe  belie ; 

Dared  the  dismal  Hall  of  Fear ; 

The  next  a  maid  of  Spain, 

Hia,  who  hath  the  snares  defied 

Dark-eyed,  dark-hau'd,  sedate,  yet  bold; 

Spread  by  Pleasure,  Wealth,  and  Pride 

White  iyory  skin  and  tress  of  gold, 

Her  shy  and  bashful  comrade  told 

"  Quake  to  your  foundations  deep^ 

For  daughter  of  Ahnaine. 

Bastion  huge,  and  Turret  steep  1^ 

These  maidens  bore  a  royal  robe. 

Tremble,  Keep  I  and  totter,  Tower  t 

With  crown,  with  sceptre,  and  with  globe, 

This  is  Gyneth's  waking  hour." 

Emblems  of  empery ; 

The  fourth  a  space  behind  them  stood, 

XXXVIL 

And  leant  upon  a  harp,  in  mood 

Tims  while  she  sung,  the  ventiupons  Enighl 

Of  minstrel  ecstasy. 

Has  reacfa'd  a  bower,  where  milder  lights 

Of  merry  England  she,  in  dress 

Through  crimson  curtains  fell ; 

Like  ancient  British  Druidess. 

Such  soften'd  shade  the  hiU  recerrea, 

Her  hair  an  azure  fillet  bound. 

Her  purple  YeU  when  twilight  leaves 

Her  graceful  vesture  swept  the  ground^ 

Upon  its  western  swell. 

And,  in  her  hand  display'd, 

That  bower,  the  gazer  to  bewitch. 

A  crown  did  that  fourth  Maiden  hold. 

Hath  wondrous  store  of  rare  and  ricik 

But  unadom'd  with  gems  and  gold, 

As  e'er  was  seen  with  eye ; 

Of  glossy  laurel  made.' 

For  there  by  magic  skill,  I  wis, 

Form  of  ea^  thing  that  Irving  is 

XXXVL 

Was  limn'd  in  proper  dye. 

At  onoe  to  brave  De  Vauz  knelt  down 

All  seem'd  to  sleep— the  timid  hare 

These  foremost  Maidens  three, 

On  form,  the  stag  upon  his  lair, 

And  proffer'd  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown, 

The  eagle  in  her  eyrie  fair 

Liegedom  and  seignorie, 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 

O^er  many  a  region  wide  and  fair. 

But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  rare* 

Destined,  they  said,  for  Arthur's  heir ; 

Could  win  De  Yaux's  eye-glance,  where 

But  homage  would  he  none : — * 

Deep  slumbering  in  the  fatal  d)air» 

"  Rather,"  he  said,  "  De  Vaux  would  ride, 

He  saw  King  Arthur^s  child  1 

A  Warden  of  the  Border-side, 

Doubt,  and  anger,  and  dismay. 

In  plate  and  mail,  than,  robed  in  pride, 

From  her  brow  had  pass'd  away. 

A  monarch's  empire  own ; 

Forgot  was  that  fell  tourney-day. 

Rather,  fiur  rather,  would  he  be 

For,  as  she  slept,  she  smiled: 

A  free-bom  knight  of  England  free, 

It  seem'd,  that  the  repentant  Seer 

Than  sit  cm  Despot's  throne.*' 

Her  sleep  of  many  a  hundred  year 

So  pass'd  he  on,  when  that  fourth  Maid, 

With  gentle  dreams  beguiled. 

As  starting  from  a  trance. 

Upon  the  harp  her  finger  laid ; 

xxxvm. 

Her  magic  touch  the  chords  obey'd. 

lliat  form  of  maiden  loveliness^ 

Their  soul  awaked  at  onoe  1 

'Twizt  childhood  and  'iwizt  youth^ 

That  ivory  chair,  that  silvan  dress. 

SOirO  OF  THE  FOURTH  ICAIDEir. 

The  arms  and  ankles  bare,  express 

*  Quake  to  your  foundaticms  deep, 

Of  Lyulph's  tale  the  truth. 

Stately  Towers,  and  Bannnr'd  Eeep^ 

Still  upon  her  garment's  hem 

1  MS  —"  Of  Unral  leares  was  laaAe." 

«  MS. "  and  batded  keep.** 

*  MS.—"  Bat  the  firm  knight  pius'd  on.'* 

•  MS. "  ioften'd  light." 

s  MS. — "  Spread  your  pennons  all  abroad." 

•  MS.—"  But  what  of  rich  or  what  orto*.** 
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Yanoc's  blood  niAde  purple  gem. 
And  the  warder  of  oommand 
Cumbered  still  her  sleeping  hand ; 
Still  her  dark  locks  dishevell'd  flow 
From,  net  of  pearl  o'er  breaat  of  snow ; 
And  so  fair  the  slumberer  seems, 
That  De  Vauz  impeach'd  his  dreams, 
Vapid  all  and  yoid  of  might, 
Hiding  half  her  charms  from  sight. 
Motionless  a  while  he  stands, 
Folds  his  arms  and  clasps  his  hands, 
Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy, 
Doubtful  how  he  should  destroy 

long-enduring  spell ; 
Doubtful,  too,  when  slowly  rise 
Dark-fringed  lids  of  Gyneth's  eyes^ 

'What  these  eyes  shall  telL— 
"St  Oeorge  1  St  Mary  I  can  it  be 
That  they  will  kindly  look  on  me  V* 

XXXIX. 

Gently,  lo  1  the  Warrior  kneels, 
Boft  tiiat  loTely  hand  he  steals. 
Soft  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp- 
But  the  warder  leaves  her  grasp ; 

Lightning  flashes^  rolls  the  thunder  I 
Gyneth  startles  from  her  sleep, 
Totters  Tower,  and  trembles  Keep^ 

Burst  the  Oastle-waUs  asunder  I 
fierce  and  frequent  were  the  shocks^— 

Melt  the  magic  halls  away ; 
^^— But  beneath  their  mystic  rocks, 
In  the  arms  of  bold  De  Vauz, 

Safe  the  princess  lay ; 
Safe  and  free  from  mi^ic  power, 
Blushing  like  the  rose's  flower 

Opening  to  the  day ; 
And  round  the  Champion's  brows  were  bound 
The  crown  that  Druidess  had  wound. 

Of  the  green  laurel-hay. 
And  this  was  what  remain'd  of  all 
The  wealth  of  each  enchanted  hall. 

The  Garland  and  the  Dame : 
But  where  should  Warrior  seek  the  meed. 
Duo  t3  high  worth  for  daring  deed, 

Ezespt  from  Lovx  and  Fame  1 


OOKOLUSION. 


Ht  I^tot,  when  the  Maid  is  won, 

The  Ifinstrel's  task,  thou  know'st,  is  daae ; 

•  M9<  — "  Tm  know,  this  maid  and  warrior  too, 
Wedded  aa  loven  wont  u>  do," 

>  MB. — "  That  melts  whene'er  the  breezes  blow, 
^  beams  a  oloodlesa  sun." 


And  to  require  of  bard 
That  to  his  dregs  the  tale  should  run, 

Were  ordinance  too  hard 
Our  lovers,  briefly  be  it  said. 
Wedded  as  lovers  wont  to  wed,' 

When  tale  or  play  is  o'er ; 
lived  long  and  blest,   loved  fond  and 

true, 
And  saw  a  numerous  race  renew 

The  honors  that  they  bore. 
Know,  too,  that  when  a  pilgrim  strays, 
In  morning  mist  or  evening  maze, 

Along  the  mountain  lone, 
That  fairy  fortress  often  mocks 
His  gaze  upon  the  castled  rocks 

Of  the  VaUey  of  St  John ; 
But  never  man  since  brave  De  Yaux 

The  charmed  portal  won. 
Tis  now  a  vain  illusive  show, 
lliat  melts  whene'er  the  sunbeams  glow 

Or  the  fresh  breeze  hath  blown.' 

IL 

But  see,  my  love,  where  far  below 
Our  lingering  wheels  are  moving  slow, 

The  whiles,  up-gazing  still. 
Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way, 
Marvelling,  perchance,  what  whim  can  8t4qr> 
Our  steps  when  eve  is  sinking  gray, 

On  this  gigantic  hill. 
So  think  the  vulgar — Life  and  time 
Ring  all  their  joys  in  one  dull  chime 

Of  luxury  and  ease ; 
And,  O !  beside  these  simple  knaves, 
How  many  better  bom  are  slaves 

To  such  coarse  joys  as  these, — 
Dead  to  the  nobler  sense  that  glows 
When  nature's  grander  scenes  unclose  I 
But,  Lucy,  we  will  love  them  yet, 
Hie  mountain's  misty'  coronet, 

The  greenwood,  and  the  wold ; 
And  love  the  more,  that  of  their  maze 
Adventure  high  of  other  days 

By  ancient  bards  is  told. 
Bringing,  perchance,  like  my  poor  tale, 
Some  moral  truth  in  fiction's  veil  :* 
Nor  love  them  less,  that  o'er  the  hill 
The  evenmg  breeze,  as  now,  comes  chill  •— 

My  love  shall  wrap  her  warm. 
And,  fearless  of  the  slippery  way, 
While  safe  she  trips  the  heathy  brae, 

Shall  hang  on  Arthur's  arm. 

THE  END  OF  T&ncaXAIN.' 

•  MS.—"  Silvan." 

•  The  MS.  has  not  this  eonplet. 

•  '*  The  Bridal  of  Triermain  is  written  in  the  style  of  Ml 
Walter  Scolt ;  and  if  in  magnis  9oiuu*e  $at  m(,  the  anthi« 
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irhatever  may  be  the  merits  of  his  work,  hai  earned  the  meed 
at  which  he  aiipirea.  To  atlempt  a  terious  imitation  of  the 
noHt  popular  living  poet— and  this  imitation,  not  a  ihort  fra^^ 
ment,  in  wliich  all  his  pecnUaritiee  might,  with  comparatively 
little  difficulty,  be  concentrated — bat  a  long  and  complete 
work,  with  plot,  character,  and  machinery  entirely  new— and 
with  no  manner  of  resemblanoe,  therefore,  to  a  parody  on  any 
|iroa action  of  the  original  author ;— this  must  be  acknowledged 
an  auemptof  no  timid  daring." — Edinkwgh  Magazine,  1817. 


"  The  fate  of  this  work  most  depend  on  its  own  merita,  for 
^  is  not  borne  up  by  any  of  the  adventitious  cin-umsiancea  tliat 
Vequptitly  contribute  to  literary  success.  It  is  adhered  into  the 
prorid  in  the  most  modest  guise ;  and  the  author,  we  believe, 
M  entirely  unknown.  Should  it  fail  altogether  of  a  favorable 
reception,  we  siiall  be  disposed  to  abate  something  of  tJie  in- 
dignation which  we  have  occasionally  exfireMed  against  the  ex- 
travagant gaudiness  of  modern  publications,  and  imagine  that 
there  are  readers  whose  suffrages  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  a 
work  without  a  name. 

*'  The  merit  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain,  in  our  estimation, 
consists  in  its  perfect  simplicity,  and  an  interweaving  the  re- 
finement of  modem  times  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
metrical  romance,  which  are  in  no  res])ect  violated.  In  point 
of  interest,  the  first  and  second  cantos  are  safierior  to  tlie  thiid. 
One  event  naturally  arises  Out  of  that  which  preee<les  it,  and 
the  eye  is  delighted  and  dazzled  with  a  series  of  moving  pio- 
tnres,  each  of  them  remarkable  for  iu  individual  splendor,  and 
all  contributing  more  or  less  directly  to  produce  tiie  ultimate 
resnlL  The  third  canto  is  less  profuse  of  incident,  and  some- 
what more  monotonous  in  its  effect.  This,  we  conceive,  will 
be  the^impression  on  the  first  perusal  of  the  poem.  When  we 
have  leisure  to  mark  the  merits  of  the  composition,  and  to  sep- 
arate them  ftom  the  progre«  of  the  events,  we  are  disposed  to 
tJiink  Uiat  the  extraonlinary  beauty  of  the  description  will  near- 
ly compensate  for  the  defect  we  have  already  noticed. 

**  But  tt  is  not  from  the  fable  that  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
merits  of  this  singular  work  can  be  formed.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  it  aa  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Bcoit's  style  of  composi- 
tion ;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  make  the  gt>ncrel  approbation 
mora  precise  and  specific,  we  should  say,  that  if  it  be  infttior 
in  vigor  to  some  of  his  productions,  it  equals,  or  surpasses  tliem. 
In  elegance  and  beauty  ;  that  it  is  more  uniformly  tender,  and 
lar  leas  infected  with  the  unnatural  prodigies  and  coarsenesses  of 
the  earlier  romancen.  In  estimating  its  merits,  however,  we 
should  forget  that  it  is  offered  aa  an  imiution.  The  diction 
undoubtedly  reminds  us  of  a  rhythm  and  cadence  we  have 
heard  before ;  but  the  sentiments,  descriptions,  and  charaoteia, 
have  lualities  that  are  native  and  unbonrowed. 

"  In  his  sentiments,  the  author  has  avoided  the  slight  de- 
ficiency we  ventured  to  ascribe  to  his  prototype.  The  pictures 
of  pure  description  are  perpetually  illuminated  with  refiectiot** 
that  bring  out  their  coloring,  and  increase  their  moral  eflfeet : 
these  reflections  are  suggestmi  by  the  scene,  produced  without 
•fibrt,  and  expressed  with  unaffected  simplicity.  The  descrip- 
tions a'v  spirited  and  striiting,  possessing  an  airiness  suited  to 
the  mythology  and  mannen  of  the  times,  though  restrained  by 
•onaot  tafte.  Among  the  characters,  many  of  which  are  such 
aa  we  expect  to  find  in  this  department  of  poetry,  it  is  imposai* 
ble  not  to  distinguish  that  of  Arthur,  in  Vhlch,  identifying 
hinuelf  with  his  original,  the  author  has  contrived  to  unite  the 
valor  of  the  hero,  the  oonrtesy  and  dignity  of  the  monareh,  and 
the  amiable  weaknessea  of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  thus  to 
■waaent  to  us  the  expreas  lineaments  of  the  flower  of  chivalry." 
'-q^artarlf  Rmiew.    1813. 


*  With  ngaiA  to  this  poem,  we  have  oflen  heard,  from  what 
•ay  bo  deemed  good  authority,  a  very  curious  anecdote,  which 


we  ahall  give  merely  u  such,  without  ▼ovehing  for  the  tratii 
of  it.  When  the  article  entitled,  *  The  Inferno  of  Ahiaidom, 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1809,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  last  fragment  contained  in  that  Hngo- 
lar  production,  is  the  beginning  of  the  romance  of  Triermain. 
Report  says,  that  the  fragment  was  tut  meant  to  he  es  Imita- 
tion of  Scott,  hut  of  Coleridge  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
the  author  borrowed  both  the  name  of  the  hero  and  the  scene 
from  the  then  unpublished  poem  of  Christabellc  ;  and  further, 
that  so  few  had  ever  seen  the  manuscript  of  that  poem,  that 
amongst  these  few  the  author  of  Triermain  could  not  be  mi^ 
taken.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known,  that  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  tills  fragment  in  the  Annual  Register,  it  was  nni- 
venally  talcen  for  an  imitation  of  Walter  8cott.  and  never  ooe« 
of  Coleridge.  The  author  perceiving  this,  and  that  the  poeia 
was  well  received,  instantly  set  about  drawing  it  out  into  a  re^ 
ular  and  finished  work ;  fw  shortly  aAer  it  was  anqfunccd  in 
the  papers,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  three  long  years ;  the 
author,  as  may  be  snp{Nised,  having,  daring  that  period,  his 
hands  occasionally  occupied  with  heavier  metal.  In  1813,  tlie 
poem  was  at  last  produced,  avowedly  and  manifestly  as  an  im- 
itation of  Mr.  Scott ;  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  tliat  from 
the  S7th  page  onward,  it  becomes  much  more  decidedly  like 
the  manner  of  that  poet,  tlian  it  is  in  tlie  preceding  part  which 
was  published  in  the  Register,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  does 
bear  some  similarity  to  Coleridge  in  the  poetry,  and  more  •» 
pecially  in  the  rhythm,  aa,  e.  g,-^ 

*  Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest. 
With  the  slow  tunes  be  loves  the  best. 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast, 

Like  the  dew  on  a  summer  hill.' 

*  It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day ; 

The  aun  was  struggling  with  frost-fog  gray. 
That,  like  a  silvery  crape,  waa  apread 
Round  Skiddaw'a  dim  and  diatant  haad  ' 


-'  What  time,  or  where 


Did  ahe  pass,  that  maid  with  the  hearenly  bww 
With  her  look  so  sweet,  and  hereyea  so  fair. 
And  her  graceful  step,  and  lier  angel  air, 
And  the  eagle-plume  on  her  dark-brown  hair. 
That  paas'd  from  my  bower  e'en  now  V 

*  Although  it  fell  aa  faint  and  ahy 

As  bashful  maiden's  half-form 'd  sigh. 
When  she  thinlu  her  lover  near.' 

*  And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  reoeivct^ 
In  mom  of  frost,  the  wither'd  leaves, 

That  drop  when  no  winds  blow.' 

*  Or  if  'twas  but  an  airy  thing, 
Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  bring, 
Framed  from  the  rainbow's  varying  Aym, 
Or  fading  tints  of  wastam  aldaa.' 

"  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  exactly  Colerid/9,  iHil  iher* 
are  precisely  such  an  imitation  of  Coleridge  aa,  ne  coooeiTa 
another  poet  of  our  acquaintance  would  write :  on  that  groniid, 
we  are  inclined  to  give  some  credit  to  the  anecdote  b«f«  ii^ 
lated,  and  from  it  we  leave  our  readers  to  guess,  aa  we  havo 
done,  who  is  the  author  of  tha  poam." — Blackma^d't  Ma^ 
atine.    AprU^  1817. 


The  quarto  of  Rokeby  waa  followed,  whhin  two  montha,  by 
the  small  volume  which  had  been  deaigned  for  a  twin-birth ; 
— ^tlie  MS.  had  been  transcribed  by  one  of  the  Dallantjnea 
themselvea,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  Indiacwtion  of  the 


> ,  and  the  aystifioatioB,  aided  and  abetted  by  Eis- 
I,  in  no  MB«1I  degree  heightened  the  interest  of  its  reception. 
then,  saja,  in  the  Introdnction  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  **  Am 
Mr.  Enkine  was  more  than  snspected  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  and 
a*  I  took  ean,  in  sereral  places,  to  mix  something  that  might 
MwrnUe  (as  far  as  was  in  my  power)  mj  friend's  feeling  and 
manner,  the  train  easily  caught,  and  two  large  editions  were 
mid."  Among  the  passages  to  which  ho  here  alludes,  are  no 
doabt  those  in  which  the  character  of  the  minstrel  Arthur  is 
•haded  with  the  colorings  of  an  almost  effeminate  gentleness. 
Vet,  m  the  midst  of  them,  tlie  *'  mighty  minstrel"  himself, 
Aon  time  to  time,  escapes ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  lover 
bids  Lacy,  in  that  exquisite  picture  of  croanng  a  mountain 
stieam,  truat  to  his  **  stalwart  arm," — 

**  Which  oonld  yon  osJt's  prone  tnink  apcear." 

Kor  can  1  pass  the  compliment  to  Soott's  own  fair  patroness, 
where  Lney*s  admirer  is  made  to  confess,  with  soma  momen- 
laiy  lapse  of  faiiantry,  that  he 

**  Ne*cr  won — best  meed  to  minstrel  tme — 
One  favoring  smile  from  fair  Bnodeneh  ;*' 

Bor  tVa  bant  of  genaine  Borderiam, — 

*  Beweaatle  now  most  keep  the  hold, 

Bpeir-Adam's  steeds  most  bide  in  stall ; 
Of  Hartley^nm  the  bow-men  bold 

Most  only  shoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Liddesdale  mar  bnokle  spur. 

And  Teriot  now  may  belt  the  bnad, 
Tarraa  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir, 

And  Sikddo  fony  Cnaibarlawt"— 


But,  above  all,  the  choice  of  the  aoanefy,  both  of  the  li  tnxlne- 
tions  and  of  the  storj  itself,  reveals  the  early  and  treasui«d  pre 
dileciions  of  the  poet. 

As  a  whole,  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  appears  to  me  as  char- 
acteristic of  Scott  as  any  of  his  larger  poems.    His  genius  per 
vades  and  animates  it  beneath  a  thin  and  playful  veil,  wbicb 
perhapa  adds  as  much  of  grace  as  it  takes  away  of  splendor 
As  Wordsworth  says  of  the  eclipse  on  the  lake  of  Lugano 

i<  *Tb  sunlight  sheathed  and  gently  oharm'd ;" 

and  I  think  there  is  at  onoe  a  lightness  and  a  polish  o^    «««• 
fieation  beyond  what  he  has  elsewhere  attained.     If  it  be  a 
miniature,  it  is  such  a  one  as  a  Cooper  might  have  hung  fw 
lessly  beside  the  masterpieces  of  Vandyke. 

The  Introductions  contain  some  of  the  most  exqnisite  )mi» 
sages  he  ever  produced ;  but  their  general  effect  has  always 
struck  me  as  unfortunate.  No  art  can  reconcile  ns  to  oott' 
temptuous  satire  of  the  merest  frivolities  of  modem  life— sonra 
of  them  already,  in  twenty  yean,  grown  obsolete— interlaid 
between  sneb  bright  visions  of  the  old  world  of  romaaoe,  w'acbi 

*'  Strength  was  gigantic,  valor  high, 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky. 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream." 

The  fall  is  grievous,  from  the  hoary  minstrel  of  Newark ,  aon 
his  feverish  tears  on  Killeeraokie,  to  a  pathetic  swain,  wlio 
can  stoop  to  denounce  as  objects  of  his  jealousy— 

*'  The  landaulet  and  four  blood-bayfl>  - 
The  Hesaan  boot  and  pantaloon." 
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Non  A. 
Like  CMint,  thread  Hu  maze  of  Fairy-land,— P.  383. 

CoLLina,  acooidinf  to  Johnaon,  *<  by  Indulfin;  Mine  peon- 
Kar  hmlAtB  of  thoa^t,  w«b  eminently  delighted  with  tboae 
fli(hte  of  iroaf  tnation  which  pas  the  bonnde  of  natvre,  and  to 
which  the  mind  ie  reconciled  only  by  a  paauve  acqoieBcenoe 
in  popular  traditions.  He  Icred  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  mon- 
sten;  he  delighted  to  rove  Ihrongh  the  meandeis  of  enchant- 
ment, to  gate  an  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  lepoac 
bj  the  watciiaUs  of  Elyaian  gardens." 


Tke  Baron  of  TWcrmatii.— P.  383. 

Trienoain  was  a  fief  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsland,  in  Cnmber- 
l&nd :  it  was  possessed  by  a  Saxon  family  at  the  time  of  the 
Conqnest,  bat,  "  after  the  death  of  Gilroore,  Lord  of  Tryer- 
maine  and  Torcrossock,  Hubert  Vaux  gave  Tryennaine  and 
TorcrosBock  to  his  second  son,  Ranulpb  Vaux ;  which  Ra- 
nolph  afterwanls  became  beir  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  the 
foander  of  Lanercost,  who  died  without  iiMue.  Ranulpb,  be- 
ing Lord  of  all  Glisland,  gave  Gilraore'a  lands  to  his  younger 
•on,  named  Roland,  and  let  the  Barony  descend  to  his  eldest 
son  Robert,  son  of  Ranulpb.  Roland  had  issue  Alexander, 
and  he  Ranulpb,  afler  whom  succeeded  Robert,  and  they  were 
named  Rolands  successively,  that  were  lords  thereof,  nntil  the 
mign  of  Edward  the  Fonrth.  That  honse  gave  for  arms,  Vert, 
A  bend  dexter,  cheqny,  or  and  gules." — Bvkh^ a  JiiUiquitiea 
of  IVeMtmorolufuL  and  Ctuntoriand^  vol.  ti.  p.  482. 

This  branch  of  Vaox,  with  its  collateral  alliances,  is  now 
represented  by  the  family  of  Bnddyl  of  Conishead  Priory,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster ;  for  it  appears  that  abont 
the  time  above  mentioned,  the  house  of  Triermain  was  united 
to  its  kindred  family  Vanx  of  Caterlcn,  and,  by  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  Delamore  and  Leyboame,  became  the  represen- 
tative of  those  ancient  and  noble  families.  The  male  line 
failing  in  John  De  Vanx,  abont  the  year  10S5,  his  daughter  and 
heiress,  Mabel,  married  Christopher  Richmond,  Esq.,  of  High- 
head  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cumberiand,  descended  from 
%n  ancient  family  of  that  name.  Lords  of  Corhy  Castle,  in  the 
same  county,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  which  they  alien- 
Rted  abont  the  15th  of  Edward  the  Second,  to  Andrea  de 
Harcla,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Of  this  family  was  Sir  Thomas  Jo 
Raigemont  (miles  aoretus),  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
First,  who  appears  to  have  greatly  distingnished  himself  at  tho 
liege  of  Kaerlaveroc,  with  William,  Baron  of  Leybonme.  In 
an  ancient  heraldic  poem,  now  extant,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  describing  that  siege,*  his  arms  are  stated  to 
be,  Or,  S  Bars  Gemelles  Oules,  and  a  chief  Or,  the  same  homo 
by  his  descendants  at  the  present  day.  The  Richmonds  re- 
moved to  their  castle  of  Highheai!  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  the  then  representative  of  the  family  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  by  the  Lady  Doro- 
thy de  diffbrd,  only  child  by  a  second  marriage  of  Henry  Lord 
Clifford,  great-grandson  of  John  Loni  Clifford,  by  Elizabeth 
Percy,  daughter  of  Henry  (somamed  Hotspur),  by  Elizabeth 

I  This  Vesmhasbeso  rMwitly  adltsd  by  Sir  Nicolas  Hsrrii  Nieholat, 
lUtt 


Moitimer,  which  said  Elizabeth  was  daagbtcr  of  Ed«  id  Mo^ 
timer,  third  Eari  of  Marche,  by  Philippa,  sole  daoghier  ani 
heiress  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

The  thvd  in  descent  from  the  above-mentiooed  John  Rieln 
mond,  became  the  representative  of  the  families  of  Vanx,  of 
Triermain,  Caterlen,  and  Torcrosock,  by  his  maniage  with 
Mabel  de  Vaux,  the  heiress  of  them.  His  grandion.  Henry 
Richmond,  died  without  issue,  leaving  five  stsiers  co-beiressea, 
four  of  whom  married ;  bat  Maifaiet,  who  manied  William 
Gale,  Esq.,  of  Whitehaven,  was  the  only  one  who  had  male 
issue  surviving.  Slie  bad  a  son,  and  a  daughter  married  to  Hen 
ry  Cnrwen  of  Workington,  Esq.,  who  represented  the  county 
of  Cumberiand  for  many  years  in  Parliament,  and  by  her  had 
a  daughter  married  to  John  Christian,  Esq.  (now  Cnrwen). 
John,  son  and  hehr  of  William  Gale,  mairied  Sanh,  davgbiei 
and  heiress  of  Christopher  Wilson  of  Bardsea  HaU,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  by  Maxgani,  annt  and  oo-heiress  of  Tboi» 
as  Braddyl,  Esq.,  of  Braddyl,  and  Conwhswid  Priory  in  %h» 
same  county,  and  had  issue  four  sons  and  two  daairhten.  let, 
William  Wilson,  died  an  infknt;  Sd,  Wilson,  who,  npon  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Braddyl,  without  issoe,  socoeeded 
to  his  estates,  and  took  the  name  of  Braddyl,  ta  pnisaaaee  of 
his  will,  by  the  King's  sign-manual ;  3d,  Williaffl,dted  yoo*ig; 
and,  4th,  Henry  Richmond,  a  Heotenant-geBeral  of  the  aimy, 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  Baldwin  ;  Maigarel 
married  Richard  Greaves  Townley,  Esq.,  of  Falboame,  ic  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Bellfield,  in  the  ^$oonr/  of  Lan- 
caster ;  Sarah  married  to  George  Bigland  of  Bigland  Hall,  m 
the  same  county.  Wilson  Braddyl,  ddeal  son  of  John  Gale, 
and  grandson  of  Maigaret  Richmond,  married  Jane,  danghier 
and  heiress  of  Matthias  Gale,  Esq..  of  Catgill  UaU,  in  tlw 
county  of  Cumberiand,  by  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Rev.  6.  Bennet,  D.  D. ;  and,  as  the  eMest  smrviving  make 
branch  of  t'.:e  families  above  moBtioned,  he  qvartecs,  ia  add»- 
tion  to  his  own,  their  paternal  ooata  in  the  following  oider,  an 
appears  by  the  records  in  the  C<rilege  of  Arms.  1st,  Aigeni, 
a  fees  azure,  between  3  saltieis  of  the  same,  ohai|;ed  with  an 
anchor  between  S  lions*  heads  erased,  or, — Gale.  9^,  Or,  it 
ban  gemetles  gnles,  and  a  chief  or,— Riohmond.  3d,  Or,  a 
fees  chequey,  or  and  galea  between  9  gerfaes  galea, — Vans  ol 
Cateiien.  4th,  Gules,  a  fess  eheqaey,  or  and  gales  between 
0  gerbes  or, — Vans  of  Toreroseock.  5th,  Argent  (not  vest,  as 
stated  by  Bum),  a  bend  eheqaey,  or  and  galea,  for  Vaaa  of 
Triermain.  6(h,  Gnlea,  a  cross  patonoe,  or, — ^Delamoie.  7th, 
Gales,  0  lions  rampant  argent,  3,  S,  and  1,— Leyboame, — ^This 
mors  detailed  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Triermain  was  obli- 
ging ly  sent  to  the  author  by  Mi^or  Braddyll  of 
Prioy. 


Nor«0. 
Ho  paao'd  rod  Poikriik'o  TakU  Roumd,—^.  38&. 

A  cirealar  intrenchment,  abont  half  a  mile  from  Penrith,  a 
thas  popnlariy  termed.  The  drele  within  the  ditch  is  aboat 
one  hundred  and  sixty  paoct  (a  drcnmfinenoe,  with  openings 
or  approaches,  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  As  the  ditcn 
is  on  the  inner  side,  it  could  not  b^  if«tendeJ  (or  the  purpose  ol 
defence,  and  it  has  reasonably  been  o^ecturNl,  that  the  en- 
closure was  designed  for  the  soloma  exercise  of  feau  of  <^v 


ftlrj.  and  the  embankment  wound  for  the  ooaTenienoe  of  the 
•pectaton. 


NonD. 

M^yhtrgk'9  fMund,—V.  385. 

Iflfher  op  the  rirer  Eamont  then  Arthnr'i  Roand  Table,  is 
a  ptjdigione  enckwue  of  great  antiqeity,  fonned  by  a  oolle<^ 
fion  of  Mooee  npon  the  top  of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  called  May- 
kuf  h.  In  tlie  plain  which  it  encloaea  there  stands  erect  an 
iMhewn  stone  of  twelve  feet  in  height.  Two  similar  masses 
■rs  said  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  memory  of  man. 
Th«  whole  anMOB  to  be  a  monnment  of  Drnidical  times. 


NorxK 

The  monarch,  breathiest  and  amazed. 

Back  im  the  fatal  cattle  gazed 

AVr  tower  nor  do-njon  could  he  epy^ 
Darkening  against  the  morning  eky. — P.  390. 

— "  We  BOW  gained  a  view  of  the  Vale  of  St.  John's,  a 
nanow  dell,  hemmed  in  by  moantains,  through  which  a 

lall  brook  makes  many  meanderiitgs,  washing  little  enclo- 
of  griiM  giunnd,  which  stretch  np  the  rising  of  the  hills. 
Ib  the  widest  part  of  the  dale  yon  an  strock  with  the  appear- 
■aee  of  an  ancient  mined  castle,  which  seems  lo  stand  npon 
the  aommit  of  a  little  meant,  the  monntains  aronnd  forming 
■n  amphitheatre.  This  massive  bulwark  sliows  a  front  of  va- 
rious towcci,  and  makes  an  awfnl,  rnde,  and  Gothic  appear- 
a«ce.  with  ite  loftr  twieu  and  ngged  battleraenU ;  we  traced 
the  fanetiea,  the  bending  arehee,  the  battresses.  The  greatest 
■BUquiiy  stands  characterized  in  its  architecture  ;  the  inbabit- 
^ts  near  it  assert  it  as  an  antediluvian  stmcture. 

**The  tnveller's  curiosity  b  roused,  and  he  prepares  to 
(e  a  neefw  approaoh,  when  that  curiosity  is  pnt  upon  the 

ek,  by  has  being  assured,  that,  if  he  advances,  certain  genii 
who  govern  the  place,  by  virtue  of  their  supernatural  art  and 
•ecroraancy,  will  strip  it  of  all  its  beaatiee,  and,  by  enchant- 
■Kot.  transibrm  the  magio  walla.  The  vale  seems  adapted 
fee  the  habitatioii  of  saoh  beings ;  its  gloomy  reoeseee  and  le- 
tiROMBtB  look  like  haants  of  evil  spirits.  There  was  no  do- 
tasion  in  the  report ;  we  were  soon  convinced  of  its  truth  ;  for 
this  piece  of  antiquity,  so  venerable  and  noble  in  its  as))ect,  as 
«ve  drew  near,  changed  its  figure,  and  proved  no  other  than  a 
afaaken  maasivo  pile  of  rooks,  whioh  stand  in  the  midst  of  this 
liltla  vmie,  disanited  from  the  adjoining  moantains,  and  have 
00  BBoh  the  real  form  and  resemblance  of  a  castle,  that  they 
kear  the  name  of  the  Castle  Rocks  of  St.  John." — Uutcbui- 
■oii'a  £K»rete»  tm  the  Lakea,  p.  181. 


NotbP. 


There  Morolt  of  the  iVen  mace, 

Jlnd  love4om  Tnatrem  there. — P.  391. 

The  characten  named  In  the  stanza  are  all  of  them  more  9 
leas  distingmished  in  the  romances  which  treat  of  King  Arthuf 
and  his  Round  Table,  and  their  names  are  strung  togelliei 
according  to  the  established  custom  of  minstrels  upon  suuh 
occasions ;  for  eiample,  in  the  ballad  of  the  Marriage  of  8if 
Gawaine : — 

**  Sir  Lancelot,  Bir  Stephen  bolde, 
They  rode  with  them  that  daye, 
And,  foremost  of  the  oompanrOf 
There  rode  the  stewarde  Kaya. 

**  See  did  IPir  Banler,  and  Sir  Bora, 
And,  eke  Bir  Gairatte  keen, 
Bir  Tristrem  too,  that  gentle  knight. 
To  the  forest  fiesh  and  greene." 


NoteG. 


Thejbwar  •f  Chi^alrp. 
There  OaUmd  $oU  with  manlf  grmea. 


Lanedot,  that  ever  more 

Looked  etolenF-wiee  on  the  Queen.— P.  3QI. 

Upon  this  delicate  subject  hear  Richard  Robinson,  citixec 
of  London,  in  his  Assertion  of  King  Arthur  : — **  But  as  it  is  a 
thing  sufficiently  apparent  that  she  (Guenever,  wife  of  King 
Arthur)  was  beautiful,  so  it  is  a  thing  doubted  whether  she 
was  cliaste,  yea  or  no.  Truly,  so  far  as  I  can  witii  bouestie,  I 
would  spore  Uie  impayrcd  honour  and  fame  of  noble  womtn. 
But  yet  the  truth  of  the  historie  pluckes  mo  by  the  eare,  and 
willeth  not  onely,  but  commandeth  me  to  declare  what  the 
ancients  have  deemed  of  her.  To  wrestle  or  contend  with  so 
great  auihoritie  were  indeede  unto  mei  a  controveisie,  and 
thatgreate." — Jlaeertion  of  King  Arthure,  Imprinted  kg 
John  Wolfe,  London,  1582. 


NoteH. 


There  were  two  who  loved  their  neighior'e  wiv§$f 
And  one  who  loved  hie  own. — P.  392. 

'*  in  onr  forefathers'  tyme,  when  Papistrie,  as  a  standyng 
poole,  covered  and  overflowed  all  England,  fewe  books  were 
read  in  onr  tongue,  savying  cerulne  bookes  of  chevalrie,  as 
they  said,  for  pastime  and  pleasure ;  which,  as  some  say,  were 
made  in  the  monasteries,  by  idle  monks  or  wanton  cfaauona. 
As  one,  for  example.  La  Morte  d^Arthure  ;  the  whole  plea^ 
ore  of  which  book  standeih  in  two  Bpeciall  poynts,  in  open 
manslaughter  and  bold  bawdrye;  in  which  booke  they  be 
counted  the  noblert  knightes  that  do  kill  most  men  withoof 
any  qnarrell,  and  commit  fowlest  adoulteries  by  snilest  shiAes ; 
as  Sir  Launoelot,  with  the  wife  of  King  Arthur,  his  master; 
Sir  Tristram,  with  the  w-fe  of  King  Marke,  his  ancle ;  Sir 
Lamerocke,  with  the  wife  of  King  Lote.  that  was  his  own 
aunt.  This  is  good  stnife  for  wise  men  to  langh  at :  or  honest 
men  to  take  pleasure  at :  yet  I  know  when  Ood's  Bible  was 
hanishwl  the  Coart,  and  La  Morte  d' Arthare  received  into  tb* 
Priaoe's  chambar."— Abcham'b  Schoolmaotor, 


Sr[)e  Corb  of  ti)e  I0U0: 


A  POEM,  m  SIX  CANTOa 


NOTICE  TO  EDITION  1883. 

Thm  oompoiitioD  of  <*The  Lord  of  tho  Ides  "  as 
w«  now  hare  it  in  the  Author's  MS.,  seems  to  have 
been  began  at  Abbotsford,  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
and  it  ended  at  Edinburgh  the  16th  of  December. 
Some  part  of  Canto  L  had  probably  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  a  rougher  form  earlier  in  the 
/ear.  The  original  quarto  appeared  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1815.' 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  those  parts  of  this 
Poem  which  were  written  at  Abbotsford,  were 
composed  almost  all  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  fiunily,  and  many  in  that  of  casual  visitors 
also :  the  original  cottage  which  he  then  occupied 
not  affording  him  any  means  of  retirement  Nei- 
ther conversation  nor  music  seemed  to  disturb  him. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1888. 

I  oouLD  hardly  have  chosen  a  subject  more  pop- 
ular in  Scotland,  than  any  thing  connected  with 
the  Bruce*B  history,  unless  I  had  attempted  that 
of  Wallace.  But  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a 
popuLeyr,  or  what  is  called  a  taking  title,  though 
well  qualified  to  ensure  the  publishers  against  lossi 
and  clear  their  shelves  of  the  original  impression, 
is  rather  apt  to  be  hazardous  than  otherwise  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  He  who  attempts  a  sub- 
ject >f  distinguished  popularity,  has  not  the  privi- 
lege of  awakening  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  already  awakened,  and  glows, 
it  may  be,  more  ardently  than  that  of  the  author 
himself.  In  this  case,  the  warmth  of  the  author  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  party  whom  he  addresses, 
who  has,  therefore,  little  chance  of  being,  in  Bayes's 
phrase,  **  elevated  and  surprised"  by  what  he  has 
thought  of  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  writer. 
The  sense  of  this  risk,  joined  to  the  consciousness 

1  Pabliahed  by  Aiebibald  ConaUble  and  Co.,  £2  Sk. 

t  Sr  Walter  Soott't  Jonnial  of  this  yoyaftt,  lonM  fragmenta 
of  which  wen  printed  in  the  Bdinborgh  Annoal  Register  for 

«14,  is  now  given  enUn  in  his  Lifo  by  LodLhart,  vol.  !▼. 
ap.S8-33. 

s  Haniet,  Dnehea  of  Bncclenoh,  died  S4th  Angnst,  1814. 
Bfar  Walter  Soott  leoeiTed  the  monmfol  intelligence  while 


of  striving  against  wind  and  tide,  made  the  task  of 
composing  the  proposed  Poem  somewhai  heavy 
and  hopeless;  but,  Uke  the  priae*figfater  in  "As 
You  Uke  it,"  I  was  to  wrestle  for  my  reputation, 
and  not  neglect  any  advantage.  Jn.  a  most  agree 
able  pleasure-voyage,  which  I  have  tried  to  comr 
memorate  in  the  Introduction  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  **  Pirate,"  I  visited,  in  social  and  friendly 
company,*  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  aiM) 
made  myself  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  which 
I  meant  to  treat.  But  this  voyage,  wfaidi  was  in 
every  other  effect  so  delightful,  was  in  its  conclu- 
sion saddened  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  &te  wliich 
so  often  mingle  themselves  with  our  plearareiL 
The  accomplished  and  excellent  person  wlio  had 
recommended  to  me  the  subject  for  "  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,*'  and  to  whom  I  proposed  to  in- 
scribe what  I  already  suspected  might  be  the  dose 
of  my  poetical  lahors,  was  unexpectedly  removed 
from  the  world,  which  she  seemed  only  to  have 
visited  for  purposes  of  kindness  and  benevolence. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  author's  feelinga,  or 
the  composition  of  his  trifling  work,  were  affectec 
by  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  so  many  tears 
and  so  much  sorrow.'  True  it  is,  that  **  The  Lord 
of  the  Isles"  was  concluded,  unwillingly  and  in 
haste,  under  the  painful  feeling  of  one  who  baa  p 
task  which  must  be  finished,  rather  than  with  the 
ardor  of  one  who  endeavors  to  perform  that  task 
welL  Although  the  Poem  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  public,  the  sale 
of  fifteen  thousand  copies  enabled  the  author  to 
retreat  from  the  field  with  the  honors  of  war.* 

In  the  mean  time,  what  was  necessarily  to  be 
considered  as  a  failure,  was  much  reconciled  to  my 
feelings  by  the  success  attending  my  attempt  in 
another  species  of  composition.  **  Waverley"  had, 
under  strict  incognito,  taken  its  flight  from  the 
press,  just  before  I  set  out  upon  the  voyage  already 
mentioned ;  it  had  now  made  its  way  to  popularity 
and  the  success  of  that  work  and  the  volunvea 

Tieiting   the   Giant's  Caoseway,  and  hnnediatelr  ivtnraed 
home. 

*  **  A>  @cott  pained  through  Edinbaigh  on  his  retnm  from  his 
Toysge,  the  negotiation  as  to  the  Lord  of  the  Ides,  which  had 
been  protracted  throagh  several  months,  was  completed — 
Constable  agreeing  to  give  fifteen  hundred  guineas  for  one-kalf 
of  the  copyright,  while  the  other  moietj  was  retained  by  the 
author.'*-  -I.<fe,  vol.  iv.  p.  394. 
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wfaidi  followed,  was  sufficient  to  haTe  saiiafied  a 
greater  appetite  for  applause  than  I  have  at  any 
time  possessed.*  « 

I  may  as  well  add  in  this  place,  that,  being 
much  urged  by  my  intimate  Mend,  now  unhappily 
DO  more,  William  Erskine  (a  Scottish  judge,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Einedder),  I  agreed  to  write  the 
little  romantic  tale  called  the  "Bridal  of  Trier- 
main;"  but  it  was  on  the  condition,  that  he  shoidd 
make  no  serious  effort  to  disown  the  compoeition, 
if  report  should  lay  it  at  his  door.  As  he  was 
more  than  suspected  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  as 
I  took  care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  something 
which  might  xesemble  (as  far  as  was  in  my  power) 
my  friend's  feeling  and  manner,  the  train  easily 
caught,  and  two  large  editions  were  sold.  A  third 
being  called  for,  Lord  Kinedder  became  unwilling 
to  aid  any  longer  a  deception  which  was  going  far- 
ther than  he  expected  or  desired,  and  the  real  au- 
thor's name  was  giren.  Upon  another  occasion,  I 
sent  up  another  of  these  trifles,  which,  like  school- 
boys' kites,  served  to  show  how  the  wind  of  popu- 
lar taste  was  setting.    The  manner  was  supposed 

• 
1  The  fint  «iitioB  of  Waverlej  appealed  in  Jaly,  1814. 
t**  Harold  the  Daantleei*'  was  fint  published  in  a  iinall 
Jhao  volQiBe,  Jaanaiy,  1817. 


to  be  that  of  a  rude  minstrel  or  Scald,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  which  was  de- 
signed to  belong  rather  to  the  Italian' school  This 
new  fugitive  piece  was  called  "  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less;*'* and  I  am  still  astonished  at  my  having 
committed  the  gross  error  of  selecting  the  very 
name  which  Lord  Byron  had  made  so  famous.  It 
encountered  rather  an  odd  fate.  My  ingenious 
friend,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  had  published  about  tlit 
same  time,  a  work  called  the  **  Poetic  Mirror,'*  con- 
taining imitations  of  the  principal  living  poets.' 
There  was  in  it  a  very  good  imitation  of  my  own 
Ftyle,  which  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  "  Harold 
the  Dauntless,"  that  there  was  no  discovering  the 
original  from  the  imitation;  and  I  beheve  thai 
many  who  took  the  trouble  of  thinking  upon  the 
subject,  were  rather  of  opinion  that  my  ingenious 
friend  was  the  true,  and  not  the  fictitious  Simon 
Pure.  Since  this  period,  which  was  in  the  year 
1817,  the  Author  has  not  been  an  intruder  on  the 
public  by  any  poetical  work  of  importance. 

W.  8. 
Abbocbvoko,  April,  1680. 

*  Mr.  Hogg's  «  PoeUc  Miirar"  appeared  in  October,  1810 
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®be  £or5  of  the  Mts. 


ADVERTISEMENT    TO   THE   FIRST    EDITION. 


The  $eene  of  this  Poem  lies,  ai  firsts  in  the  Castle  of  Artomishy  on  the  coaH  of  ArgyUskire ;  and^ 
afterwards,  in  the  Islands  of  Skye  and  Arran,  and  upon  the  coant  of  Ayrsliire,  Finally,  it  is  laid 
near  Stirling,  The  story  ojtens  in  t)ie  spring  of  the  year  1807,  wJicn  Bruce,  vho  hiid  been  driven  out  of 
Scotland  by  the  English,  and  the  Barons  who  adJiered  to  that  foreign  interest,  returned  fromt  the  Island 
of  liachrin,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  again  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Many  of  the  per- 
sonages and  incidents  introduced  are  of  historical  celebrity.  The  autltomties  used  are  chiejly  thofte  of 
the  venerable  Lord  Hailes,  as  well  entitled  to  be  called  the  restorer  of  Scottish  history,  as  Bruce  the  re 
stirrer  of  Scottish  monarchy ;  and  of  Archdeacon  Barbour^  a  correct  edition  of  whose  Metrical  History 
of  Robert  Bruce^  toill  soon,  I  trust,  appear,  under  the  care  of  my  learned  friend,  the  Rev,  Dr,  Jamieson, 

Abbotsfo&d,  lO^A  December,  1814.' 


1  The  work  allndcd  to  appeired  in  1890,  nnder  the  title  of 
**  The  Brace  ftnd  Wallaoe."    S  vols.  4to. 

*  "  Here  is  Another  gennine  lay  of  the  great  MimtreU  with 
h]\  \m  cliaraclemtic  faulti>,  beauties,  and  irregularitiea.  The 
•ame  glow  of  coloring — the  same  energy  of  narration— the 
•ame  amplitado  of  description,  are  con.«picnouB  here,  which 
diRtingui««h  all  his  other  prodvotioiis :  with  the  same  still  more 
chorHrtfrictic  disdain  of  pony  graces  and  small  originaliiies — 
the  true  po<nical  hardihoo<l.  ia  the  strength  of  which  he  nrges 
on  hix  Pi-gB«as  feariesuly  through  den*e  and  rare,  and  aiming 
gallantly  at  the  great  ends  of  troth  and  effect,  stoojw  bnt  rarely 
to  ptndy  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  attained — avails 
vimKelf,  wiiliout  scrapie,  of  common  sentiments  and  common 
.mnges  wherever  they  seem  fitted  for  his  puriKwes — and  is  origi- 
nal by  the  very  boldness  of  his  borrowing,  and  impremiva  by 
his  di«regartl  of  epigram  and  emphanis. 

*'  Tliongh  bearing  all  these  marks  of  the  master's  hand,  the 
work  before  as  does  not  oome  np,  in  interest,  to  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  or  even  to  Marmion.  There  ia  less  connected  story  ; 
and,  what  there  is,  is  less  skilfully  complicated  and  disen- 
tangled, and  less  diyerrified  with  change  of  scene,  or  variety  of 
character.  In  the  scantiness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  broken 
and  (liHcontinnoos  order  of  the  events,  as  well  9b  the  inartificial 
intiertion  of  detached  descriptions  and  morsels  of  ethical  reflec- 
tion, it  bean  more  resemblance  to  the  earliest  of  the  author's 
greater  productions;  and  suggests  a  comparison,  perhaps  not 
altogether  to  his  advantage,  with  the  stracture  and  execution 
of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel : — for  though  there  is  probably 
more  force  and  subetanoe  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  present  work, 
It  is  certainly  inferior  to  that  enchanting  performance  in  deli- 
«acy  and  sweetness,  and  even — is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  after 
«ar  such  publications  1 — in  originality. 

*  The  titlo  of '  The  Lewd  of  the  Uee'  hu  been  adopted,  w« 


prosnme,  to  match  that  of  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;*  but  there 
is  no  analogy  in  the  stories — nor  does  the  title,  on  this  occasioa, 
corres|iond  very  exactly  with  the  contents.  It  u  no  nno^nal 
miRfortnne,  indeed,  for  the  author  of  a  modem  Epic  to  have 
his  hero  turn  out  bnt  a  'secondary  {terponage,  in  the  grailaa' 
unfolding  of  the  story,  while  some  nnraly  nnderiing  runs  oA 
with  the  whole  glory  and  interest  of  the  poem.  But  here  the 
author,  we  coi.ceive,  must  have  been  aware  of  the  mi«iomer 
from  tlie  beginning  ;  the  true,  and  indeed  the  ostensible  hero 
being,  from  the  very  first,  no  lesw  a  perwn  than  King  Robert 
Brace." — F.tlinbnrirh  ftevine.  No.  xlviii.  1815. 

"  If  it  be  possible  for  a  poet  to  bestow  upon  his  writings  a 
sapevflooos  degree  of  care  and  conection.  it  may  aim  be  po*^ 
sible,  we  should  suppose,  to  beatow  too  little.  VVhethpr  tfao 
be  the  case  in  the  poem  before  ns,  is  a  point  upon  which  Mr. 
Scott  can  possibly  form  a  mnch  more  competent  judgment  fbao 
oandvas;  wa  can  only  say,  that  withoat  povessing  greaiev 
beavtieB  than  its  predecesson,  it  1ms  certain  violatioBs  of  pn^. 
priety.  both  in  the  language  and  in  the  composition  of  the  atory, 
of  which  the  former  efforu  of  liis  muse  affortled  neilbcr  so 
many  nor  snch  striking  examples. 

*'  We  have  not  now  any  quarrel  with  Mr.  Scott  on  aeconnt 
of  the  measure  which  he  has  chosen ;  still  leas  on  acoount  of 
his  snbjecu ,  we  believe  that  they  are  both  of  them  not  onlj 
pleasing  in  themselves,  but  well  adapted  to  each  other,  and 
to  tlie  bent  of  his  [leculior  genins.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  be- 
cause w«  admire  his  genius,  and  are  partial  to  the  rabjcots 
which  he  delights  in,  that  we  so  mnch  regret  he  aboald  leave 
room  for  any  difference  of  opinion  respecting  them,  woereiy 
from  not  bestowing  upon  his  publications  that  common  degree 
of  labor  and  meditation  which  we  cannot  help  eaying  it  i» 
scarcely  decorous  to  withhold." — Qtwrter^y  Meviem,  N*. 
xzvL    Jalr,  1815. 
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^t  Corb  o{  tl)e  Mt8. 


CANTO  FiaST. 


Autumn  departs — ^but  still  his  mantle's  fold 
Resets  on  the  groves  of  noble  Somerville/ 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  russet  dropped  with  gold 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  stiU ; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  rill, 
Tet  lingering  notes  of  silvan  music  swell. 
The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill ; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendor  tell 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettrick's  wes- 
tern fell. 

Autumn  departs — ^firom  Ghda's*  fields  no  more 
Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer ; 
Bl^t  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafta  it 

o'er, 
Ko  more  the  distant  reaper's  mirth  we  hear. 
The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear, 
And   harvest-home  hath  hush'd  the  danging 

wain. 
On  the  waste  hUl  no  forms  of  life  appear, 
Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autumnal  train, 
S<Hne  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears  of  scat- 

ter'd  grain. 

Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have  pleas- 
ure stUl, 
Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  lading  realms  to 

stray, 
To  see  the  heath-flower  wither'd  on  the  hill. 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lay, 
To  note  the  red  leaf  sliivering  on  the  spray, 
To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain, 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way, 
And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  I — 
Oh !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not  the  minr 
strel  straia 

Ko !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie, 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
'That  gleam  through  mist  in  Autumn's  evening 

sky, 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry, 

1  John,  fifteenth  Lord  Bomenrille,  flliiBtrioiu  for  hu  patriotic 
devotioQ  to  the  idenoe  of  •gricDltiire,  resided  frequently  in  his 
beaolifiil  vflla  esIM  the  Pavilion,  rittytted  on  the  Tweed  ova- 
■fatnst  Melraae,  and  wae  an  intimate  friend  and  almoet  daily 
•ompanion  of  the  poet,  flom  wImmo  windows  at  Abbotaford 
hb  lordship's  plantatioiM  fonned  a  prominent  object.  Lord  S. 
«ea  JB  181«. 

*  The  fiver  Gala,  famous  in  song,  flows  into  the  Tweed  a 
Ixw  ftudfed  jards  balow  Ahbotafovi :  bat  probably  the  word 


When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil;— a  lonely  gleaner  1,' 
Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest 
bound, 
Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  harvesl 
found. 

So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  unmoved, 
To  a  wild  tale  of  Albyn's  warrior  day  ; 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reproved, 
Still  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 
For,  when  m  Coolin's  hills  the  lights  decay. 
With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye*  the  eve  beguiles , 
'Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Reay, 
In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona's  piles. 
Whore  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the 
Isles. 


**  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I"  the  Minstrels  song. 

Thy  rugged  halls,  Artomish !  rung," 

And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  lave, 

Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave, 

As  'mid  the  tuneful  clmir  to  keep 

Tlie  diapason  of  the  Deep. 

Lull'd  were  the  winds  on  Iimlnmore, 

And  green  Locli-Alline's  woodland  shore, 

Ar  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleasure 

In  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 

And  ne'er  to  symphony  more  ^weet 

Gave  mountain  eclioes'  answer  meet. 

Since,  met  from  mainland  and  from  isle. 

Roes,  Arran,  Ilay,  and  Argyle, 

Each  minstrel's  tributary  lay 

Paid  honiitge  to  the  festal  day. 

Dull  and  dishonor'd  were  the  bard, 

Worthlesd  of  guerdon  and  regard. 

Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fame. 

Or  lady's  smiles,  his  noblest  aim, 

Who  on  that  morn's  resistless  caU 

Were  silent  in  Artomish  halL 

IL 
**  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I"  'twas  thus  they  suner, 
And  yet  more  proud  the  descant  rung, 
"  Wake,  Maid  of  I<orn  1  high  right  is  ours. 
To  charm  dull  sleep^  from  Beauty's  bowers ; 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  naught  so  shy 

OiUa  here  stands  for  the  poet's  neighbor  and  Icinanuui,  and 
much  attached  friend,  John  Scott,  Elsq.,  of  Gala. 

'  MS. "  an  hamble  gleaner  L" 

4  MS. *'  the  aged  of  Skye." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

■  MS.—"  Made  movntain  echoes,"fco, 

T  MS. **for  right  is  onn 

To  tummoH  sleep,"  ttc 
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But  owDB  the  power  of  mizutrelfly. 

In  Lettermore  the  tiniid  deer 

Will  pftiise,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to 

hear ; 
Rude  Heiakar's  seal  through  surges  daric 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrers  bark ;' 
To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 
Will  poise  him  on  Ben-Cailhach's  cloud' 
Then  let  not  Maiden's  ear  disdain 
The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train, 
But,  while  our  harps  wild  music  make, 
Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake  I 

ni. 

**  0  wake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine, 
Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  rie  with  thine  1 
She  bids  tlie  mottled  thrush  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice ; 
The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes ; 
But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee  T— 
"  She  comes  not  yet,"  gray  Ferrand  cried ; 
**  Brethren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried, 
Those  notes  prolong'd,  that  soothing  theme. 
Which  best  may  mix  with  Beauty's  dream, 
And  whisper,  with  their  silvery  tone, 
Tlie  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own." 
He  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-etrings  died 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride ; 
More  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  teU. 

IV. 

Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I  the  moments  fly. 
Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow ; 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake  1  the  hour  is  nigh. 
When  Love  shall  claim  a  plighted 
vow. 
By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest, 

By  hope,  that  soon  shall  fears  remove, 
We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest, 
And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love  I 

«  Wake,  Edith,  wake  1  in  yonder  bay 

Lies  many  a  galley  gayly  mann'd. 
We  hear  the  merry  pibrochs  play, 

We  see  the  streamers'  silken  band. 
What  Chieftain's  praise  these,  pibrochs 
swell, 

Wliat  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove, 
The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 

The  riddle  must  be  read  by  Love." 

1  8«e  A.ppendiz,  Note  B. 

*M8.— '  Retired  amid  her  menie]  train, 

Edith  of  Lorn  received  tlie  itiain." 


V. 
Retired  her  maiden  train  among, 
Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song,* 
But  tamed  the  minstrel'e  pride  had  been 
That  had  her  oold  demeaaor  seen; 
For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 
The  glow  of  pride  when  Flatteiy  spoke, 
Kor  could  their  tenderest  numbers  bring 
One  sigh  responsive  to  the  string. 
As  vamly  had  her  maidens  vied 
In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 
Her  locks,  in  dark-brown  length  array'd, 
Cathlcen  of  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid ; 
Young  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 
On  the  light  foot  the  silken  shoe. 
While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 
llioee  strings  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound. 
That,  bleach'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 
Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Edith's  akin. 
Bat  Einkm,  of  experience  old. 
Had  weightiest  task — ^the  mantle's  fold  • 
In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied. 
To  show  the  form  it  seem'd  to  hide^ 
Till  on  the  floor  descending  roU'd' 
Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

VL 
O I  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid. 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomp  array'd, 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power, 
And  conquest  won — ^the  iM'idal  hour — 
With  every  charm  that  wins  the  heort^ 
By  Nature  given,  enhanced  by  Art^ 
Could  yet  the  iair  reflection  view. 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true. 
And  not  one  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak  t— 
lives  still  such  maid  t — ^Fair  damsels,  my, 
For  ftxrther  vouches  not  my  lay. 
Save  that  stich  lived  In  Britain's  isle. 
When  Lom's  bright  E<lith  soom'd  to  snulei 

YIL 

J 

But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 

Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  dau^ter  fair, 

Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid* 

By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid, 

(Strict  was  that  bond — most  kind  of  all-« 

Inviolate  in  Highland  hall) — 

Gray  Morag  sate  a  space  apart, 

In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  hearl 

Li  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 

To  Mwag's  skill,  to  Morag's  seal; 


•  MS 


.— "  The  tnia  npoo  the  paTneot )  g^^M  r 
Then  to  the  floor  deeoendUnf   i 
*  MS.—**  But  Morag,  who  the  maid  had  jneai'd. 
An  infant,  to  her  (bsteriag  breaet. 
And  leen  a  iMtiMT'e  aariy  aid,"  IM. 
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She  nuurk'd  her  chfld  receive  their  care, 
Cold  as  the  imB^  ■culptured  fair 
(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness), 
VHiich  doiflter'd  maids  combine  to  dress ; 
She  mark'd — and  knew  her  niu  sling's  heart 
In  the  yain  pomp  took  little  pivt 
Mistftil  a  while  she  gaced — then  pressed 
Th3  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 
In  finiish'd  loveliness — and  led 
To  where  a  turret's  airy  hea  J, 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 

0  erkjok'd.  dark  Mull !  thy  mighty  Sound,' 
Where    thwarting    tides,    with    mingled 

roar. 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Monren's  shore. 

VIIL 

"Danghter,"  she  said,  "  these  seas  behold, 
Round  twice  a  hundred  islands  roli'd, 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  tlieir  northern  roar, 
To  the  green  Day's  fertile  shore  ;* 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  tliy  bold  brother's  feudal  power,* 
Eacli  on  its  own  dArk  cape  reclined. 
And  lii^tening  to  its  own  wild  wind, 
From  where  Mlngarry,  sternly  placed, 
Overawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste,* 
To  where  Dunstaflhage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Oonnal  with  hi?  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frown'd, 
To  sadden  this  arspicious  mom. 
That  biJs  the  draghter  of  high  Lorn 
Impledge  her  or^ousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  "ni^ty  Somerled  I* 
Konald,  fron  many  a  hero  sprung, 
Tlie  fair,  the  yaliant,  and  the  young, 
LoBD  OF  THK  IsLBs,  whose  lofty  name* 
A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame. 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride. — 
From  chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's  cot. 
Who  hears  the  tale,^  and  triumphs  not  f 
The  damsel  dons  her  best  attire. 
Hie  shepherd  lights  his  beltane  fire, 
Joy,  joy !  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung, 
Joy,  joy  I  each  matin  bell  hath  rung 
The  holy  priest  says  grateful  mass, 
Loud  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass, 
No  mountain  den  holds  outcast  boor, 
Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor. 
But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside. 
And  chum'd  this  mom  for  holy-tide ; 

1  See  A  ppendix,  Note  O.  t  IMd.  Note  D. 

■  KB. "  father**  feTidal  po*»er." 

*  Sc«  Appendix,  Note  E.  •  Ibid.  Note  F 

•  Ibid.  NoceO 
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Yet,  empress  of  this  joyful  day, 
Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay." — 

IX. 

Ptoud  Edith's  soul  came  to  her  eye, 
Resentment  check'd  the  struggling  sigh. 
Her  hurrying  hand  indignant  dried 
The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride — 
"  Morag,  forbear !  or  lend  thy  praise 
To  swell  yon  hireling  harpers'  lays ; 
Make  to  yon  maids  thy  boast  of  power. 
That  they  may  waste  a  wondering  hour, 
Telling  of  banners  proudly  borne, 
Of  pealing  bell  and  bugle-horn. 
Or,  theme  more  dear,  of  robi'S  of  price, 
Crownlets  and  gauds  of  rare  device. 
But  thou,  experienced  as  thou  art, 
Think'st  thou  with  these  to  cheat  the  hearty 
That,  bound  in  strong  affection's  chain. 
Looks  fer  return,  and  looks  in  vain  Y 
No  I  sum  tliine  Edith's  wretched  lot 
In  these  brief  words — He  loves  her  not ! 


**  Debate  it  not — too  long  I  strove 

To  call  his  cold  observance  love, 

All  blinded  by  the  league  tlmt  styled 

Edith  of  Lorn, — while  yet  a  child, 

She  tripp'd  the  heath  by  Morag's  side,— 

The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  destined  bride. 

* 

Ere  yet  I  saw  hini,  while  afkr 
His  broadsword  blazed  in  Scotland's  war 
Train'd  to  believe  our  fates  the  same, 
My  bosom  throbb*d  when  Ronald's  name 
Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  tale. 
Like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 
What  pilgrim  sought  our  halls,  nor  told 
Of  Ronald's  deeds  in  battle  bold ; 
Who  touch'd  the  harp  to  heroes'  praise. 
But  his  achievements  swell'd  the  lays ! 
Even  Morag — ^not  a  tale  of  fame 
Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald's  name. 
He  came  I  and  all  that  had  been  told 
Of  his  high  worth  seem'd  poor  and  cold, 
Tame,  lifeless,  void  of  energy, 
XJnjiist  to  Ronald  and  to  me  1 

XL 

**  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith's  heart 
And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part  I— 
And  what  requital  t^cold  delay — 
Excuse  that  shumi'd  the  spousal  day. — 
It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here  I — 


»MS.— "Thenew«.»» 

•  MS.->*'  When,  from  that  honr,  had  Edith's  heart 
A  thought,  and  Ronald  lackM  hu  pert : 
And  what  har  gmfdon  V* 
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HucU  he  Bentalla'a  nimble  deer,' 

Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 

To  bid  some  lighter  love  farewell. 

And  swear,  that  thoughJie  may  not  soom 

A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn,' 

Yet,  when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er, 

Again  they  meet,  to  part  no  more  I" 

XIL 
— "  Hush,  daughter,  hush  1  thy  doubta  remoTe, 
More  nobly  think  of  Ronald's  love. 
Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  gray 
His  fleet  mimoor  from  Aros  bay  1 
See'st  not  each  galley's  topmast  bend, 
As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  I 
Hiding  the  dark-blue  land,  tliey  rise 
Like  the  white  clouds  on  April  sides ; 
The  shouting  vassals  man  the  oars. 
Behind  them  sink  Mull's  mountain  sborea^ 
Onward  their  merry  course  they  keep^ 
Through  whistling  breeze  and  foaming 

deep. 
And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  casi^ 
Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast. 
As  if  she  veiled  its  banner'd  pride, 
To  greet  afer  her  prince's  bride  1 
Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 
His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed, 
He  cM des  her  sloth !"— Fair  Edith  sigfa'd, 
Blush'd,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied  >-^       « 

XIIL 
"Sweet  thought,  but  vain! — ^No^  Moragl 

mark, 
Tjrpe  of  his  course,  yon  lonely  bark, 
That  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail, 
To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 
Since  peep  of  moni,  my  yacant  eyes 
Have  vieVd  by  fits  the  course  she  tries ;' 
Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  on, 
And  dawn's  fair  promises  be  gone. 
And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 
Our  slielteriug  haron  on  their  lee, 
Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 
They  strive  her  sliivering  sail  to  bind. 
Still  nearer  to  the  shelves'  dread  verge* 
A*  every  tack  her  course  they  urge, 
As  if  they  fear'd  Artomish  more 
Than  adverse  winds  and  breakers'  roar." 

Xlf. 
Sooth  spoke  the  maid. — Amid  the  tide 
The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore, 

A  MS. — "  And  on  Iti  dawn  the  bridegroom  Ittgi ; — 
Hanto  bo  Bontalla's  nimble  stafi  f" 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

*  MS. — "  Since  dawn  of  mom,  with  VBcant  eyes 


And  shifted  jft  her  stooping  aide, 
In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 
Yet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 

She  gained,  of  forward  way. 
Than  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 
To  the  poor  meed  which  peasants  slu^'e. 

Who  toil  the  livelong  day ; 
And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braver 

That  oft,  before  she  wore. 
Her  boltsprit  kissed  the  broken  wavefl^ 
Where  in  wliite  foam  the  ocean  ravm 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
Yet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true, 
Undaunted  toiVd  her  hardy  crew, 

Nor  look'd  where  shelter  lay. 
Nor  for  Artomish  Castle  drew, 

Nor  steer'd  for  Arcs  bay. 

XV. 

Thus  while  they  strove  with  wind  and 

seas, 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze. 

Lord  Ronald's  fleet  swept  by, 
Streamer*d  with  silk,  and%rick'd  with  gold, 
Mann'd  with  the  noble  and  the  bold 

Of  Island  cliivalry. 
Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roan. 
And  chafes  beneath  their  thoosand  oars. 

Yet  bears  them  on  their  way : 
So  chafes*  the  war-horse  in  his  might, 
That  fieldward  bears  8oni6  valiant  knight^ 
Champs,  till  both  bit  ai<d  boss  are  white. 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 
On  each  gay  dedc  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold. 
And  hauberks  with  their  bumish'd  fold. 

That  ahimrue/d  fair  and  free ; 
And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  poaa'd, 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  liast 

Gave  oilier  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
SUine  and  Scallastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around ; 
And  Moi  ^en's  echoes  answer'd  weU, 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 

XVL 

bo  bore  they  on  with  mirth  and  pride^ 
And  if  that  laboring  bark  they  spied, 

*Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor. 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure. 


•• 


Toang  Eva  view'd  the  ooone  ihe  tries. 

«  MS. **  the  braaken'  veige." 

•  MS.—"  So  fomee,"  fto. 

•  MS.—"  That  bean  te  fight  eeae  galtaat  katfit' 
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Thej  pass  him  careless  bv.' 
Let  tlieui  sweep  on  vith  heedless  eyes  I 
But,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay, 
The  iamish'd  woli^  that  prowls  the  wold, 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  imguarded  fold, 
Ere,  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold, 

Unchallenged  were  her  way  P 
And  thou.  Lord  Ronald,  sweep  thou  on, 
With  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone  1 
But  hadst  thon  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh, 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye  1 
Far  other  HuA.  were  on  thy  brow. 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  bat  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near  I 

xvn. 

Test  sweep  they  on  1 — We  will  not  leave. 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout, 
And  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  rout 

With  tale,  ronmnce,  and  lay ;' 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorous  art, 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  hearty 
May  stupefy  and  stun  its  smart, 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
YeS)  sweep  they  on ! — ^But  with  that  skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale. 
Where  there  was  dread  of  sui^e  and  cli£^ 
Labor  that  strain'd  each  sinew  stifi^ 

And  one  sad  Maiden  s  waiL 

xvnL 

All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd. 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil'd 

More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake ; 
And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Oonflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret, 
And  high  their  mingled  billows  jet, 
As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set, 

Spring  upward  as  they  break. 
Then,  too,  the  lights  of  eve  were  past,* 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninmore ; 
Rent  was  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the  mast, 
And  many  a  leak  was  gi^mig  iast^ 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast^ 

And  gave  the  conflict  o'er. 

XIX. 
Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Kor  labor  dull'd  nor  terror  shook, 

MS.—**  At  the  gty  noble*  g^Yt  the  boor, 
When,  toiling  in  hie  teelc  obtcnie, 
Their  giemtneei  peww  by." 
wny." 


Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke  *— 
**  Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wilder'd  tide, 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  rude  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke  I 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel. 
With  quivering  planks,  and  groaning  keel, 

At  the  last  billow's  shock  i 
Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell. 
Though  here  thou  see'st  poor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear ; 
For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land. 
Or  yon  dark  sky— on  every  hand 

Despair  and  death  are  near. 
For  her  alone  I  grieve, — on  me 
Danger  sits  light,  by  laud  and  sea, 

I  follow  where  thou  wilt ; 
Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lour. 
Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower, 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power,* 
With  war-cry  wake  their  wassail-hoor 

And  die  with  hand  on  hilt.'*— 

XX. 

That  elder  Leader's  calm  reply 

In  steady  voice  was  given, 
**  In  man's  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succor  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shatter'd  sail, 
The  helm  be  mine,  and  down  the  gale 

Let  our  free  course  be  driven ; 
So  shall  we  'scape  tlie  western  bay, 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray. 
So  safely  hold  our  vessel's  way 

Beneatli  the  Castle  wall ; 
For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
'Tis  on  the  sacred  name  of  guest. 
Who  seeks  for  slielter,  storm-distreaB'<J, 

Witliin  a  chieftain's  halL 
If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth, 
Our  name,  our  right,  our  lofty  birth, 

By  noble  hands  to  falL'* 

XXL 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consign'd. 
Gave  the  reef 'd  sail  to  meet  the  wind. 

And  on  her  alter'd  way. 
Fierce  bounding,  forward  sprung  the  ship 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seize  liis  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  i;;u6hing  prow, 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 

Those  lightnings  of  tlie  wave  ;* 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides^ 


•  MS.—*'  With  mirth,  mmg,  Ule,  and  lay.** 

•  MS.—**  Then,  too,  the  clondt  wen  rinktaf 
ft ••  the  hortile  power." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  L 
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And,  flashing  roond,  tlie  yessel's  ndet 

With  elrifih  lustre  lave,^ 
Whflo,  far  behind,  their  Uvid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  ni^t 

A  gloomj  splendor  gave. 
It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  ladd'  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry. 
To  match  the  meteor-light  that  streaks 

Grim  Heda^s  midnight  sky. 

XXIL 
Nor  lack'd  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darkened  deep  j-» 
Artomiah,  on  her  frowning  steep 

Twixt  doud  and  ocean  hung, 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  glee, 
And  landward  far,  and  Car  to  sea, 

Her  festal  radiance  flung.' 
By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steer'd. 

Whose  lustre  mingled  weU 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appear*d, 
As  the  cold  moon  her  head  uprear'd 

Above  the  eastern  felL 

XXIIL 
Hius  guided,  on  their  -course  they  bore, 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainland  shore,  g 

Whe^  frequent  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merrimeiit  were  cast. 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-bird's  cry 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  vie,* 
Like  funeral  shrieks  with  revehry. 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  cliffs  on  high, 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  the  fight  and  route. 
Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  storm 
Ilimly  arose  the  Castle's  form, 

And  deepen'd*  shadow  made, 
Far  lengthen'd  on  the  main  below. 
Where,  dancing  in  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  played, 
Spangling  the  wave  with  lights  as  vain 
As  pl^ures  in  this  vale  of  pain, 

That  dazzle  as  they  fade.* 

MS.—"  And,  burtttng  lonnd  the  vmmI*s  ddet, 
A  livid  lustn  gave." 
tMS.— "LiTid.»» 

•  '  Tlie  deicription  of  the  vesnl'i  approach  to  the  Caitle 
Juonf  h  the  tempeetaoiu  and  iparkling  waten,  and  the  con- 
trast of  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  billows  with  the  glittering 
splendor  of  Artomish, 

*  'Twist  doud  and  ocean  hnng,' 
sending  her  radiance  abroad  throngh  the  tenors  of  the  night, 
and  mingling  at  intervals  the  shoots  of  her  revelry  with  the 
wilder  c^detooe  of  the  blast,  is  one  of  the  happiest  instances  of 
Bfr.  Scott's  feliciiy  in  awfnl  and  nagnifioent  scenery.  "—Ort'tt- 
ml  AevMis 


XXIV. 
Beneath  the  Castle's  sheltering  lee^ 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  seik 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair, 

So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep. 
With  peasant's  staff  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  maim'd, 
'Gainst  hundreds  arm'd  with  spear  and  braiMi^ 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep,'' 
His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound; 
Loud  atiswer'd  every  echo  round. 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay. 
The  postern's  hinges  crash  and  groan, 
And  soon  the  warder's  creiset  &hc»e 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slippery  stooe^ 

To  light  the  upward  way. 
"  Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire  I"  he  said ; 
"  Full  long  the  spousal  train  have  staid. 

And*  vez'd  at  thy  delay, 
Fear'd  lest,  amidst  these  wUdering  seas, 
TtkB  darksome  night  and  freshening  breeze 

Had  driven  thy  bark  astray." — 

XXV. 

"  Warder,"  the  younger  stranger"  said, 
"  Thine  erring  guess  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthful  hour ;  but  nights  like  these, 
When  the  rough  winds  wake  western  seai^ 
Brook  not  of  glee.    We  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day ; 
For,  to  ourselves,  the  deck's  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

lliat's  breathed  upon  by  May, 
And  for  our  storm-toes'd  ddff  we  seek 
Short  shelter  in  this  leeward  creek. 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall  streak 

Again  to  bear  away.** — 
Answered  the  Warder, — "  In  what  name 
Assert  ye  hospitable  claim  f 

Whence  come,  or  whither  bound! 
Hath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails  t 
Or  come  ye  on  Norweyan  gales  t 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  vales. 

Or  Scotland's  mountain  ground  T-^ 

•  MS.—*'  The  wind,  the  wave,  the  ssa-faiids'  eej. 

In  melancholy  concert  vie." 

•  MB.— «*  Darksome." 

•  **  Mr.  Scott,  we  observed  in  the  newspapen.  was  engifd 
daring  last  snmmer  in  a  maritime  expedition  ;  and,  aoeordinf 
ly,  the  most  striking  novelty  in  the  present  poem  is  the  extrni 
and  variety  of  the  sea  pieces  with  which  it  abonnds.  One  d 
the  first  we  meet  with  is  the  pictnre  of  the  disUuisus  of  tls 
King's  little  bai^,  and  ho-  darkling  run  to  thesbeltsrof  At 
tomish CuOe."— Edinburgh  Rec'tu,  1815 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  K. 

•  MB.~"  That  yoni«  lewlsr."  , 
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XXVt 

"WanioTB — ^for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own, 
Boand  by  a  vow — ^warriors  are  we ; 
In  strife  by  land,  and  stonn  by  sea, 

We  have  been  known  to  fame ; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dear, 
When  Bounded  in  a  noble  ear, 
To  harbor  safe,  and  friendly  cheer, 

That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 
Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek, 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

Fair  of  your  courtesy ; 
Deny— and  be  your  niggard  Hold 
8com*d  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
89iuDn*d  by  the  pilgprun  on  the  wold, 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea  T — 

XXVIL 

"  Bold  stranger,  no— 'gainst  claim  like  thine 

No  Ixrft  revolves  by  hand  of  mine,' 

Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  express'd 

A  monardi  than  a  suppliant  guest. 

Be  what  ye  will,  Artorniah  Hall 

On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  all 

Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 

'Gainst  our  ally,  great  £nglaud*s  Lord, 

Or  nuul  upon  your  shoulders  borne. 

To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 

Or,  outlaw'd,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 

With  the  fierce  Knight  of  EUerslie,* 

Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife, 

When  Oomyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 

Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce,* 

Hub  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 

Ho,  vassals  I  give  these  gfuests  your  care, 

And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair." 

XXVIIL 
To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept), 
And,  1%'hted  by  the  torehes'  flare, 
That  seaward  flung  their  smoky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeleas  up  the  rock ; 
On  his  strong  shoulder  lean'd  her  head. 
And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed. 
As  llie  wild  vine  in  tendrils  spread. 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  followed  dose  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword, 


.« 


'gaimt  elalin  Ulw  jomi, 


No  bolt  me  eloaad  ow  eaaClo  doon." 
*  Sir  WiHiam  WalUee. 
Bee  Appendix,  Note  L. 
MS.—**  Well  ooald  it  cleave  the  gilded  eaeqiM, 

And  lend  the  troitiest  shield  ** 
MS.—**  The  entnocse  ▼askod  low.*' 


Such  as  few  arms  could  wield ; 
But  when  he  boun'd  him  to  such  task, 
Well  could  it  deave  the  strongest  casque^ 

And  rend  the  surest  shield.* 

XXIX. 

The  raised  portcullis^  arch  they  pass, 
Hie  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass. 

The  entrance  long  and  low,* 
Flank'd  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait^ 
Where  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait 
(If  Ibrce  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate), 

To  gall  an  entering  foe. 
But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 
Was  now  defenceless  and  unbair'd. 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-brow'd  and  vaulted  room. 
Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  and  groon^ 

Plied  their  loud  revelry. 

XXX. 

And  *  Rest  ye  here,"  the  Warder  bade, 
"  Till  to  our  Lord  your  suit  is  said. — 
And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid, 
And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid. 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark. 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark.* 

And  bearing  martial  mien." 
But  not  for  Eadiin's  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloo^ 

But  crowded  on  to  stare, 
As  men  of  courtesy  untaught, 
Till  fiery  Edward  roughly  caught, 

From  one  the  foremost  there,^ 
IBQs  checker'd  plaid,  and  in  its  shroud. 
To  hide  her  from  the  vulgar  crowd, 

Involved  his  sister  fair. 
His  brother,  as  the  clansman  bent 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent. 

Made  brief  and  stem  excuse  * — 
**  Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  paU 
Thai  decks  thy  Lord  in  bridal  hall, 

'Twere  honor'd  by  her  use." 

XXXL 

Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm ;  his  eye 

Had  that  compelling  dignity, 

His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and  high. 

Which  common  spirits  fear  1* 
Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more, 

•  MS.—"  Or  warlike  men  of  monldin;  itark." 
T  MS.—"  Till  that  hot  Edward  fiereely  cav|{ht 

From  one,  the  boldest  there." 

•  "  StiU  away*  their  lonla  with  that  oommandiof  art 

That  dacalee,  leads,  jret  chills  the  valfar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thns  his  lawless  train 
ConfoH  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  f 
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Kod,  -wmk,  and  laughter,  all  were  o'er; 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore, 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appeared  the  Senesdial, 
ComnuBsioD'd  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  Btrangers  to  the  Baron's  hall, 

Where  feasted  fair  and  free 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide, 
With  Edith  there  his  lovely  bride. 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side, 
And  nuuy  a  chief,  the  flower  and  pride 

Of  Western  land  and  sea.* 

Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  space ; 
And,  if  our  tale  hath  won  your  grace, 
Grant  us  brief  patience,  and  again 
We  will  renew  the  minstrel  strain.' 


W[jt  tovb  of  tl)e  JbUb. 


OAHTO  BBOOMn. 


Fill  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  festive  board  I 
Summon  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  fair ! 
Through  the  loud  hall  in  joyous  concert  pour'd, 
Let  mirth  and  mime  sound  the  dirge  of  Care  1 
But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  there, 
H  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive  throe, 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery  wear; 
Lift  not  the  festal  mask  I — enough  to  know, 
No  aeeue  of  mortal  life  but  teems  with  mortal  woe.' 

IL 

With  beakers^  clang,  with  harpers'  lay, 
With  all  that  olden  tune  deem'd  gay. 
The  Island  Chieftain  feasted  high ; 
But  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye  ' 
A  gloomy  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
Now  sudden  flush'd,  and  fiided  now, 
Emotions  such  as  draw  their  birth 


What  ihoald  it  be,  that  tlrai  their  faith  can  bind  f    . 
The  power  of  Thonght — the  magic  of  the  Mind  I 
Linls'd  with  bqccmr,  aMnmed  and  kept  with  skill, 
That  niQolda  another's  weaknen  to  its  will ; 
WieKls  with  her  hands,  bat,  still  to  these  unknowr^ 
Makes  even  their  mifhtiest  deed*  appear  hiscwn. 
Booh  bath  it  been — shall  be — bnneath  the  sac 
The  many  still  must  labor  for  the  one  \ 
Tis  Natnn*a  doom." 

Btroii's  Corsair, 
»  MS.—"  Of  mountain  chivalry." 

'  "  The  fint  Canto  is  fall  of  hnsinces  and  deneription,  and 
ine  ioencs  are  sveh  as  Mr.  Scott's  mase  generally  excels  in. 
Fhe  soena  between  Edith  and  her  nnise  is  spirited,  and  con- 


From  deeper  source  than  featal  mhrtfa. 
By  fits  he  paused,  and  harper's  strain 
And  jester's  tale  went  roond  in  yain, 
Or  fell  but  on  his  idle  ear 
like  distant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear. 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorons  joy,* 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lay, 
And,  for  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd. 
As  he  was  loudest  of  the  krad, 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay.' 

m. 

Yet  naught  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
Mark'd  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  kx^ ; 
The  vacant  brow,  the  unlistening  ear. 
They  gave  to  thoughts  of  raptures  near. 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
Seem'd  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
Nor  thus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd, 
Since  lofty  Lorn,  suspicions,  proad,* 
And  jealous  of  his  hcoor'd  line, 
And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine^ 
(From  England  sent  on  errand  h^h, 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie),* 
Both  deem'd  in  Honald's  mood  to  find 
A  lover's  transport-troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye, 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery. 
And  watch'd,  with  agony  and  fear, 
Her  wayward  Inideg^oom's  varied  cheer. 

IV. 

She  watdi'd — yet  fear'd  to  meet  hia  glance, 
And  he  shunn'd  hers,  tin  when  by  dbanoe 
lliey  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  given  a  milder  pangl 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed — ^tlien  sternly  mann'd  his  heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part^ 

And  from  the  table  sprang. 
"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  T  he  said, 
"  Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled  f 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim, 


tains  many  very  pleasing  Jines.  The  dencription  of  I^ord  B* 
nald*s  fleet,  and  of  the  bark  endeavoring  to  make  ber  waj 
against  the  wind,  more  particntariy  of  the  laat.  b  exocntr* 
with  extraordinary  beauty  awT  fidelity.*' — QuarUrtf  JUview 

*  **  Even  in  iaugliter  the  heart  b  sorrowfal ;  and  the  end  Ok 
th^t  mirth  is  heaviness." — PronerbSf  ziv.  13. 

«  MS. **  and  give  birth 

To  jest,  to  wavail,  and  to  mirth  " 

*  MS.— <*  Would  seem  the  londest  of  tho  lovd. 

And  gayest  of  the  gay.'* 

*  MS.— '*  Since  Lorn,  the  prondest  of  the  proad.*' 
T  MS. — "  And  since  the  keen  De  Aigeatine." 

*  See  Appenclii,  Note  L. 

*  Ibid.  Note  M. 
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And  every  gem  of  yaried  diine 
Glow  douUj  bright  in  rosy  wine  I 
To  you,  borave  lord,  and  brother  mine, 

Of  Lorn,  thia  pledge  I  drink — 
Tbe  nnioa  of  Our  House  with  thine, 
£7  thia  £ur  bridal-link  T— 

V. 

*  Lei  it  paM  round!"  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 

*  And  in  good  time—^that  winded  horn 

Must  of  tho  Abbot  tell ; 
Hie  laggard  mook  is  come  at  last" 
Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast, 
And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast^ 

The  untasted  goblet  fell 
But  when  the  warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When  through  a  thunder-cloud  it  beams  I- 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seema 

As  glad  of  brief  delay, 
As  some  poor  criminal  might  feel. 
When,  from  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel. 

Respited  for  a  di^. 

VL 
"Brother  of  Xiom,"  with  hurried  yoice 
He  said,  **  and  you,  fair  lords,  rejoico  1 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee, 
Come  wandering  knights  from  travel  £ur 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war, 

And  tempest  on  tlie  sea. — 
Ho !  give  them  at  your  board  such  place 
Aa  best  their  presences  may  grace,^ 

And  bid  them  welcome  free  Y* 
With  solemn  stepv  and  silver  wand. 
The  Seneschal  tbe  presence  scanned 
Of  these  strange  guests ;'  and  well  ha 

knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due  f 

For  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were  torn, 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over-worn, 

And  soiled  their  gilded  spurs^ 
Yet  sudi  a  high  oommandiug  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  face, 
Ab  suited  best  the  princely  dais,* 

And  royal  canopy ;    ' 
And  there  he  marshalled  them  their  place^ 

First  of  that  company. 


1  MS. — "  Aa  may  their  pmenee  fittot  grao«." 

*  MB. — "  Wiih  aolMnn  pace,  and  ulver  rod, 

Tbe  Seneachal  the  entrance  sbowM 
To  theie  rtrange  goesti." 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  N. 

*  Dais — the  gieat  hall  table — elevated  a  step  or  two  above 
^  rect  of  the  room. 

'  MB.—*'  A  tide  then  lonb  and  ladies  apake. 


VIL 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside. 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide,* 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  unknown, 
A  place  so  near  their  prince's  throne ; 

But  Owen  Erraught  said, 
"  For  forty  years  a  seneschal. 
To  marshal  guests  in  bower  aAd  hall 

Has  been  my  honor'd  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known. 
By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone, 
Not  by  furr'd  robe  or  b'oider'd  aone ; 

And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough 
m  gage  my  sUver  wand  of  state. 
That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sate 

In  higher  place  than  now."—  * 

VHL 
**  I,  too,**  the  aged  Ferrand  said, 
**  Am  qualified  by  minstrel  trade'' 

Of  rank  and  place  to  tell ; — 
Hark'd  ye  the  younger  stranger's  eye. 
My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how  high, 

How  fierce  its  flashes  fell. 
Glancing  among  the  noble  rout' 
As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out, 
Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  look  I 

And  yet  it  moves  me  more. 
That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow. 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scanned  the  gay  presence  o'er, 
liike  being  of  superior  kind, 
In  whose  high-toned  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Seem  objects  of  indifferent  weight. 
The  lady  too^tliough  closely  tied 

The  mantle  veil  both  face  and  eye. 
Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide, 

Kor  could*  her  form's  fair  symmetry.' 

IX. 

Suspicious  doubt  and  lordly  icom 
Lour'd  on  the  haughty  front  of  Lorn. 
From  underneath  his  brows  of  pride, 
Hie  stranger  guests  he  sternly  eyed. 
And  whisper'd  closely  what  the  ear 
Of  Argentine  alone  might  hear ; 

Then  questlon'd,  high  and  brief, 
If^  in  their  voyage,  aught  they  knew 


And  Qshen  censnied  the  mistake.' 
a  "  The  fint  entry  of  the  illuBtrioas  atran^en  into  the 
of  the  Celtic  chief,  is  in  the  aocaatomed  and  pecnliar  atyle  • 
the  poet  of  chivalry.** — JxprRBT. 
1  MS.—** '  I,  too,*  old  Feirand  aaid,  and  langbM, 
*  Am  qaalified  by  mimitrel  craft.'  " 

■  MS. "  the  festal  rout." 

•  MS.— '*  Nor  hide,"  &«. 
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Of  the  rebelUouB  Scottish  crew, 
Who  to  Rath-Erin*8  shelter  drew, 

With  Carrick'8  outlaw'd  chief?' 
And  if,  their  winter's  exile  o'er, 
Tliej  harbor'd  still  by  Ulster's  sliore. 
Or  launcli'd  their  galleys  on  the  main. 
To  vex  their  native  land  again  I 

X. 

Tliat  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  high, 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  eye* 
With  lo<»k  of  equal  scorn ; — 

*  Of  rebels  have  we  naught  to  show ; 
But  if  of  Royal  Bruce  thou'd^t  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn,* 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  go, 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow, 
Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe, 
From  EIngland's  every  bill  and  bow. 

To  AUaster  of  Lorn." 
Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ire, 
But  Ronald  quench'd  the  rising  fire  ; 
''Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 
To  cliase  the  night  with  Ferrand's  rhyme, 
Tlian  wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jars 
That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars." — * 
**  Content,**  said  Lorn ;  and  spoke  apart 
With  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art. 

Then  whisper'd  Argentine, — • 
"The  lay  I  named  will  carry  smart 
To  these  bold  strangers'  haughty  heart, 

If  right  this  guess  of  mine." 
He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  all. 
Until  the  minstrel  waked  the  hall.* 

XL 
B^t  3Brooctl  of  lorn.* 

*  Whence  the  brooch  of  burning  gold. 
That  clasps  the  Chieftain's  mantle-fold, 
Wrought  and  cliased  witli  rare  device. 
Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price,^ 

On  the  varied  tartans  beaming, 

Aft,  tlirough  night^s  pale  rainbow  gleaming, 

Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar. 

Fitful  shines  the  northern  star  f 

**  Gem  1  ne'er  wrought  on  Highland  mountain, 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 

*  MS. — "  That  younger  vtmnger,  nangtit  ont-dtred, 

Was  prompt  the  haaghty  Chief  to  beard.'* 

*  MS.—"  Men  Miy  that  he  haa  gworn." 

*  **  The  description  of  the  bridal  fe:ut,  in  the  second  Canto, 
has  aeveral  animated  lines  ;  bnt  the  r^nl  power  and  |M>etry  of 
the  author  do  not  ap{>ear  to  nji  to  be  called  out  nntil  the  occar 
lion  of  the  Highland  qoarrel  which  follows  the-  feast."— 
Monthly  Review,  March,  lbl5. 

*  ••  In  a  very  different  style  of  excellence  (from  that  of  the 
firot  three  BtmizaA)  ih  the  triamphant  and  insnltin^  song  of  the 
bard  of  Lorn,  commemorating  the  pretended   victory  of  his 


Did  the  fakj  of  the  fountain. 
Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave. 
Frame  thee  in  some  coral  cave  f 
Did,  in  Iceland's  darksome  mine, 
Dwarf  *s  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine  I 
Or,  mortal-moulded,  oomest  thou  here. 
From  England  s  love,  or  France's  fear  t 

XIL 

SoHA  contfniuH. 

"  No ! — ^thy  splendors  nothing  tell 
Foreign  art  or  faSry  spelL 
Moulded  thou  for  monarch's  use, 
By  the  OYcrweening  Bruce, 
When  the  royal  robe  he  tied 
0*er  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride ; 
Thence  in  triumph  wert  thou  tom, 
By  the  victor  hand  of  Lom  I 

"  Wlien  the  gem  was  won  and  lostk 
Widely  was  the  war-cry  toss'd ! 
Rung  aloud  Bendourish  fell, 
Answer'd  Douchart's  Hounding  dell. 
Fled  the  deer  from  wiM  Teyndrum, 
When  the  homicide,  o'ercome. 
Hardly  'scaped,  with  scathe  and  scom» 
Left  the  pledge  with  conquering  Loml 

xin. 

Aonji  conctuHeti. 

"  Vain  was  then  tlie  Douglas  brand,* 
Vain  the  Campbell's  vaimted  hand. 
Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk. 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work  ;* 
Barendown  fled  fast  away. 
Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye," 
Wlien  this  brocx^h,  triumphant  bome^ 
Beam*d  upon  the  breast  of  Lom. 

**  Farthest  fled  its  former  Lord, 
Left  his  men  to  brand  and  oord," 
Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 
Englisli  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheeL 
Let  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast, 
Dogg'd  by  Comyn's  vengeful  ghost, 
While  his  spoils,  io  triumph  worn. 
Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lom  T 

chief  over  Robert  Brace,  in  one  of  their  rencontrsa.  Bmo*, 
In  truth,  had  been  set  on  by  some  of  thai  clan,  and  had  eztri* 
oated  himself  from  a  fearful  overmatch  by  stependoos  exertl<His. 
In  the  struggle,  however,  the  brooch  whieli  fastened  his  loyml 
nantle  had  been  torn  off  by  the  aasatlants;  and  it  b  en  thi 
subject  of  this  trophy  tliat  the  Celtic  poet  ponis  forth  this  wild 
rapid,  and  spirited  strain.*' — itrrKKX. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  P.  «  Ibid.  Note  O. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  R. 

*  See  Appendix.  Note  S. 
M  See  Appendix.  Note  T. 

i>  MS.—"  Left  his  followers  to  the  sword.' 
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AB  glares  the  tiger  on  liu  foes, 

Henun'd  in  by  hunters,  spears,  and  bows, 

And,  ere  he  bounds  upon  the  ring, 

Selects  the  object  of  his  spring, —  < 

Now  on  the  bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 

So  Edward  glared  and  grasp'd  his  sword — 

But  stem  his  brother  spoke, — "  Be  stiU. 

What  I  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will. 

After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 

To  chafe  thee  for  a  menial*s  song  ? — 

Well  hast  thou  framed,  Old  Man,  thy  strains, 

To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains  I' 

Yet  something  might  t)iy  song  have  told 

Of  Lom's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold. 

Who  rent  their  lord  from  Bruce's  hold. 

As  underneath  his  knee  ho  lay. 

And  died  to  saye  him  in  the  fray. 

Fve  heard  the  Bruce's  doak  and  clasp 

Was  dench'd  within  their  dying  grasp, 

What  time  a  hundred  ibemen  more 

Rosh'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore,* 

LoQg  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strife,* 

Foil  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life.-  - 

Enough  of  this — And,  Minstrel,  hold, 

As  minstrel-hire,  this  chain  of  gold, 

For  future  lays  a  fiiir  excuse, 

To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce." — 

XV. 

"'Now,  by  Oohimba's  shrine,  I  swear, 
And  every  aaint  that's  buried  there, 
Tis  he  himself!**  Lorn  sternly  cries, 
*  And  for  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." 
As  loudly  Ronald  calls, — "  Forbear  I 
Not  in  my  sight  while  brand  I  wear, 
Overmatched  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall, 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall  I 
Hub  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place. 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distressed, 
No  slaughter-house  for  shipwreck'd  guesi." — 
"  Talk  not  to  me,"  fierce  Lorn  replied, 
*0f  odds,  or  match ! — ^when  Comyn  died. 
Three  daggers  clash'd  within  his  side  I 
Tilk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall, 
Tho  Church  of  God  saw  Comyn  fall  I 
On  God's  own  altar  stream'd  his  blood. 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 
The  ruthless  murderer — e'en  as  now — 
With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow  I — 
Up,  all  who  love  me  I  blow  on  blow  I 
And  lay  the  outlaw'd  felons  low !" 


1  Bee  Appendix,  Note  IT. 

t  TIm  M^.  ha^not  thu  ooapleC 

I  IIS  ^«  When  bn»thle«  Lorn  had  left  the  itrife." 

F«r  tlMte  four  Unas  tha  MS. 
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XVL 

Ihen  up  sprang  many  a  mainland  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Cliieftiun's  word. 
Barcaldine's  arm  is  high  m  air, 
'  And  Einloch-Alline's  blade  is  bare. 
Black  Murthok's  dirk  has  left  its  slieath. 
And  clench'd  is  Dermid's  liand  of  death. 
Their  muttor'd  threats  of  vengeance  swell 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell ; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapons  high, 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly, 
And,  Scotland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darken'd  ere  its  noon  of  day, — 
But  every  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
That  from  the  Isles  of  Ocean  came, 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hour  withstor^  ( 
Fierce  Lom's  relentless  thirst  for  blood ^ 

XVIL 

Brave  Torquil  from  Dunvegan  higk^ 
Lord  of  the  misty  hills  of  Skye, 
Mac-Ni<il,  wild  Bara's  ancient  thane, 
Duart,  of  bold  Clan-Gillian's  strain, 
Fergus,  of  Canna's  castled  bay, 
Mac-Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  broadswords  glance, 
With  ready  weapons  rose  at  once, 
Mtnre  prompt,  that  many  an  ancient  feud. 
Full  oft  suppress'd,  full  off  renew'd, 
Glow'd  'twixt  the  chieftains  of  Argyle, 
And  many  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle. 
Wild  was  tlie  scene— each  sword  was  bare, 
Back  stream'd  each  chieftain's  shaggy  hair 
In  gloomy  opposition  set. 
Eyes,  hands,  and  brandish'd  weapons  met ; 
Blue  gleaming  o'er  the  social  board, 
Flash'd  to  the  torches  many  a  sword ; 
And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  ihine 
On  purple  blood  for  rosy  wine. 

XVIIL 

While  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepared} 
Each  heart  was  up,*  each  weapon  bared. 
Each  foot  advanced, — a  surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 
All  menaced  violence,  but  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  first  to  strike 
(For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  'mid  song  and  wineX 
And,  match'd  in  numbers  and  in  migh* 
Doubtful  and  desperate  seem'd  the  fighi* 
Hius  threat  and  murmur  died  away, 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 


"  Bat  stern  the  Island  Lord  withstood 
The  vengeful  Chieftain's  thirat  of  blood.'* 
•  MS.—"  While  thus  for  blood  and  blows  prepared. 
KaJaed  waa  each  hand  "  fra. 
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Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still, 

Ere  bursts  the  thuuUer  ou  the  hill 

With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 

Showed  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old,' 

Ab  wanting  still  the  torch  of  life, 

To  wake  the  marble  into  strife.* 

XIX. 

lliat  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid. 
And  Edith,  seized  to  pray  for  aid. 
As  to  De  Argentine  she  clung, 
A. way  lier  veil  the  stranger  flung, 
Ajid,  lovely  'mid  her  wild  despair. 
Past  streamed  her  eyes,  wide  flow'd  her  hair. 
**  0  thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  flower, 
Sure  refuge  in  distressful  hour, 
Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 
For  our  dear  faith,  and  oft  ha«t  sought 
Renown  in  knightly  exercise, 
Wlien  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the  prize^ 
Say,  can  thv  soul  of  honor  brook 
On  the  unequal  strife  to  kxjk, 
When,  butcber'd  thus  in  peacefid  liall. 
Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren,  &11  T 
To  Argentine  sho  tum'd  her  word, 
But  her  eye  sought  the  Island  Lord.' 
A  flusli  like  evening's  setting  flume 
Glow'd  on  his  cheek ;  his  hardy  frame, 
As  witli  a  brief  convulsion,  sliook : 
With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look, — 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  **  my  Isabel  I 
What  said  I— Edith  I— all  is  well— 
Kay,  fear  not — I  will  well  provide 
.    The  safety  of  my  lovely  bride — 

My  bride  V — but  there  tlie  accents  clung 
In  tremor  to  his  (altering  tongue. 

XX. 

Now  rose  0e  Argentine,  to  claim 

The  prisoners  in  his  sovereign's  name, 

To  Enghmd's  crown,  who,  vassals  sworn, 

'Gainst  tlieir  liege  lord  had  weapon  bome-^- 

(Such  speech,  I  ween,  was  but  to  hide 

His  care  their  safety  to  provide ; 

For  knight  more  true  in  thought  and  deed 

Hum  Argentine  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed)— 

And  Ronald,  who  hie  meaning  guess' d, 

Seem'd  lialf  tc  sanction  the  request. 

This  pnrpo.se  fiery  Torquil  broke : — 

"  Somowliat  we've  heard  of  England's  yoke," 

He  said  "  and,  in  our  Islands,  Fame 


-"each  Chicflain  rude, 


»MS. 

Like  that  famed  Swordsman's  Rtatne  stood.** 
■  MS.—"  To  waken  him  to  deadly  •trife.*' 
»  The  MS.  add*  :— 

"  Witli  snch  a  frantic  fond  appeal, 
Ai  only  loven  make  and  feel.** 
«  MS.—"  What  time  at  every  croas  of  old.'* 


Hath  whiqjer^d  of  a  Uwfiil  ckim. 
That  calls  the  Bruce  fiur  Scotland's  Lofd, 
Though  dispossess'd  by  foreign  sword. 
This  craves  reflection — ^but  though  right 
.And  just  the  charge  of  fingland's  Knight. 
Let  England's  crown.her  rebeJa  seixe 
Where  she  has  power  ;r-4]i  towers  Uka 

these, 
'Midst  Scottish  Chieftains  snmmoii'd  here 
To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer. 
Be  sure,  with  no  consent  of  mine. 
Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 
With  chains  or  violence,  in  our  sight, 
Oppress  a  brave  and  banish'd  Kni|^t>" 

XXL 

Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again, 
With  brawling  threat  and  clamor  vain 
Vassals  and  menials,  throngii^  in, 
Lent  tlieir  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din; 
When,  fiir  and  wide,  a  bugle-dang 
From  the  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 
"  The  Abbot  comes  P  tliey  cry  at  once, 
**  llie  holy  man,  whose  favor'd  glance 

Hath  sainted  visions  known ; 
Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way, 
Beside  the  blessed  martyrs'  bay. 

And  by  Columba's  stone. 
His  monks  have  heard  their  hymnings  higli 
Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun- Y, 

To  cheer  his  penance  lone. 
When  at  each  cross,  on  girth  and  wold* 
(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred  fold). 
His  prayer  he  made,  his  beads  he  told. 

With  Aves  many  a  one — 
He  comes  our  feuds  to  reooocile^ 
A  sainted  noan  from  sainted  isle ; 
We  will  his  holy  doom  abide, 
The  Abbot  shall  our  strife  dedde.*^ 

XXIL 

Scarcely  this  fair  accord  was  o'er,* 
When  througb^he  wide  revolving  door 

The  black-stoled  brethren  wind ; 
Twelve  sandall'd  monks,  who  relica  bore. 
With  many  a  torch-bearer  before, 

And  many  a  cross  behind.^ 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand. 
And  dagger  bright  and  flashing  brand 

Dropp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight ; 
They  vanieh'd  from  the  Churchman's  eye. 


•  MS.—"  We  will  his  holy  rede  obey, 

The  Abbot's  voice  shall  end  the  fraj.*' 

•  MS.—"  Scarce  was  this  peaceful  paction  o*«r.*' 
T  MS. — "  Did  alow  procession  wind  ; 

Twelve  monks,  who  stole  and  mantle 
And  chalice,  pyx,  and  reliot  bon. 
With  many,"  «te. 
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Ab  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die, 
Dart  fitun  the  yault  of  night 

xxm. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood, 
And  in  hie  hand  the  holy  rood ; 
Back  or.  his  shoniders  flow'd  his  hood, 

Tii€  torch*s  glaring  ray 
S)M/ird,  m  its  red  and  flashing  light, 
His  withered  cheek  and  amioe  white, 
His  blue  eye  glistening  cold  and  bright. 

His  tresses  scant  and  gray. 
**  Fair  Lords,"  he  said,  "  Our  Lady's  love, 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  aboye. 

And  Benedidte ! — 
— But  what  means  this  ?  no  peace  is  here  !• 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  8 

Or  are  Uiese  naked  brands 
A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight, 
When  he  comes  summon'd  to  unite 
Betrothed  hearts  and  hands  T 

XXIV. 

Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal. 
Proud  Lorn  first  answer'd  the  appeal ; — 

"  Thou  comest,  O  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blewed  church  to  greet,* 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretx;h,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Clmrch,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  the  sacred  altar-stone  ! — ^ 
Well  mayst  thou  wonder  we  should  know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low,* 
Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce, 
With  excommunicated  Bruce  1 
Yet  will  I  grant,  to  end  debate. 
Thy  sainted  yoioe  decide  his  fate."* 


1  Tk«  MS.  here  adds  :— 

"  Men  boand  in  h«r  commnnion  sweet, 
And  dateons  to  the  Papal  teat.'* 

»  Ms3. '♦  the  bleawd  a]tar«tooe.'* 

« In  place  of  the  conplet  which  follow*,  the  MS.  h 
*'  Bot  promptlr  had  my  dagger**  edge 
Avenged  the  gnilt  of  ncrilege, 
Bare  for  my  new  and  kind  ally. 
And  Torqnil,  ohief  of  etormy  Sky* 
(In  whoee  wild  land  there  resu  the  leed. 
Men  My,  of  ancient  heathen  creed), 
Who  would  enforce  me  to  a  tmoe 
With  eioommonicated  Brnoo.*' 

•  The  MS.  add* : 

"  Secure  ench  foul  oflTenden  find 
Mo  favor  in  a  holy  mind." 

•  The  MS.  has: 

**  Alleged  the  host  of  honor*s  lawi. 

The  snccor  J  ^jJJ^j  ^y  i  »to™-«t*»d  goest. 

The  refnge  doe  to  the  distreas'd, 

Tiw  oath  that  bind*  each  geoeroas  knight 


XXV. 

Then  Ronald  pl^d  the  stranger's  cause. 
And  knighthood's  oath  and  honor's  laws  ;* 
And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee, 
Brought  pray'rs  and  tears  to  back  the  plea: 
And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray'd.* 
"  Hence,"  he  exclaim'd,  degenerate  maid*. 
Was't  not  enough  to  Roland's  bower 
I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour,^ 
Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate. 
His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait  f— 
But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cumberland, 
The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  hand ; 
His  it  shaU  be — Nay,  no  reply  I 
Hence !  till  those  rebel  eyes  be  dry." 
With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw, 
Yet  nan^t  relaz'd  his  brow  of  awe.' 

XXVL 

Tlien  Argentine,  in  England's  name. 
So  highly  urged  liis  sovereign's  claim,* 
He  waked  a  spark,  that  long  suppress'd. 
Had  smoulder  d  in  Lord  Rcxiald'^  breast ; 
And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
Flash'd  forth  at  once  bis  generous  ire. 
**  Enough  of  noble  blood,"  he  said, 
**  By  English  Edward  had  been  slied, 
Since  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mock'ry  cn)wn'd  with  wroaths  of  green,  *• 
And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand. 
For  guarding  well  his  father's  land. 
Where's  Nigel  Bruce  f  And  De  la  Haye, 
And  valiant  Seton — ^where  are  they  f 
Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free  f 
And  Fraser,  flower  of  chivalry  ?" 
Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound. 


Still  to  prevent  nneqnal  fight ; 
And  Isabel,"  &c. 

■  MS. — "  And  wept  alike  and  knelt  and  pray*d" — ^The  nini 
lines  which  intervene  betwixt  this  and  the  oonclndlng  ooapl#^ 
of  the  stanza  are  not  in  the  MS. 

T  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 

s  The  MS.  adds— 

**  He  raised  the  suppliants  from  the  floor. 
And  bade  their  sorrowing  be  o'er,  ) 

And  bade  them  give  their  weeping  o'er,  ) 
Bat  in  a  tone  that  well  explainM 
How  little  grace  their  prayers  had  galn'd ; 
For  thoojrh  be  purposed  tme  and  well. 
Still  stnbbom  ami  inflexible 
In  what  he  deera'd  his  dnty  high. 
Was  Abbot  Aderoar  of  Y." 

*  MS. — "  For  Broca's  custody  made  claim."—  In  plsos  «i 
the  two  couplets  which  follow,  the  MS.  has — 
'*  And  Torqoil,  stout  Dunvegan's  Knight, 
As  well  (Ipfenrled  Scotland's  right. 
Enough  of,"  Sco, 
w  See  Appendix,  Note  W. 
11  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 


^ 
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soorrs  poktiual  works. 


OABTOU 


Their  quarters  ftong  to  havk  and  hound. 
And  hold  we  here  a  cold  deviate, 
To  yield  more  victims  to  their  fate  f 
What !  can  the  English  Leopard's  mood 
Never  be  gorged  with  northern  Uood  f 
Was  not  the  life  of  Athole  shed, 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sicken'd  bed  f ' 
And  must  his  word,  till  dyii^  day, 
Be  naught  but  quarter,  hang,  and  slay  1 — ^ 
Thou  frown'st,  De  Argentine, — ^My  gage 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  1  wage."— 

XXVIL 
"  Nor  deem,"  said  stout  Dunvegan's  knight,' 
"  That  thou  shalt  brave  alone  the  fig^tl 
By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both. 
By  Woden  wild  (my  grandsire's  oath),* 
Let  Rome  and  England  do  their  worsts 
Howe'er  attainted  or  accursed, 
If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends  again. 
Once  more  to  brave  a  battle-plain, 
If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance, 
Or  RandcJph  dare  ancfther  chance, 
Old  Torqml  will  not  be  to  lack 
With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back.^- 
Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold. 
Good  Abbot !  for  thou  know'st  of  old, 
Torquil's  rude  thought  and  stubborn  will 
Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  still ; 
Nor  will  I  barter  Freedom's  cause 
For  England's  wealth,  or  Rome's  applause." 

XXVIIL 
The  Abbot  seem'd  with  eye  severe 
llie  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear ; 
Then  on  King  Robert  tum'd  the  Monk,* 
But  twice  his  courage  came  and  simk, 
Conf/onted  with  the  hero's  look ; 
Twice  fell  his  eye,  his  accents  shook ; 
At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow, 
Sternly  he  question'd  him — "  And  thou. 
Unhappy  I  what  hast  thou  to  plead. 
Why  I  denounce  not  on  thy  deed 
That  awfiil  doom  which  canons  tell 
Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  heU ; 
Anathema  of  power  so  dread. 
It  blends  tlie  living  with  the  dead. 
Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away, 
And  every  ill  one  claun  his  prey ; 
Expels  tliee  from  the  church's  care, 
And  deafens  Heaven  against  thy  prayer ; 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  Y. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  Z. 

*  In  the  M9.  this  oooplet  if  wanting,  and,  withont  breakinf 
llie  Manza,  Lord  Roland  eontinnet, 

''ByialntaofiaV*  &c. 

*  The  MacLeods,  and  moet  other  dlotingniahed  Hebridean 
i&miliea,  were  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  and  some  were  late 


Arms  every  hand  against  ifay  Ufis, 

Bans  all  who  aid  tbee  in  the  strile, 

Nay,  eadi  whose  suocor,  cold  and  scanty' 

With  meanest  alms  rdieves  thy  want : 

Haunts  thee  while  living, — and,  when  deac^ 

Dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head. 

Rends  Honor's  scatdieon  from  thy  heane, 

StiUs  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse. 

And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  hallow'd  groaod 

Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  hound ; 

Such  ia  the  dire  and  desperate  doom 

For  sacrilege,  decreed  by  Rome ; 

And  such  ^  well-deserved  meed 

Of  thine  unhaUow'd,  ruthlesa  deed." 

XZIX. 

"  Abbot r  the  Bruce  replied,  "thy  dbacge 

It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  larger 

This  much,  howe  er,  I  bid  thee  know. 

No  selfish  vengeance  dealt  the  blow, 

For  Comyn  died  his  country's  foe. 

Nor  blame  I  friends  whose  ill-timed  speed 

Fulfill'd  my  soon-repented  deed. 

Nor  censure  those  from  whose  stem  tong«*e 

The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 

I  only  blame  mine  own  wild  ire. 

By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 

Heaven  knows  my  purpose  to  atone, 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done. 

And  hears  a  penitent's  appeal 

From  papal  curse  and  prelate's  seaL 

My  first  and  dearest  task  achieved. 

Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  relieved. 

Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 

Say  requiem  for  Red  Comyn's  soul, 

Wlule  I  the  blessed  cross  advance, 

And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance 

In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance.* 

But,  while  content  the  CImrch  should  know 

My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  owe,* 

Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 

The  name  of  traitor  I  return. 

Bid  them  defiance  stem  and  high,* 

And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  lie ! 

These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no  more. 

Do  what  thou  wilt ;  my  shrift  is  o'er." 

XXX. 

Like  man  by  prodigy  amazod. 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gaaed ; 
Then  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance, 

or  imperfect  converts  to  Chrvnianity.    The  family  namca 
Torqnil,  Thormod,  &c.  are  all  Norw^ian. 

fi  MS.—"  Then  tarn'd  him  on  the  Brace  the  Monk." 

*  MS. — *'  Nay,  cunee  each  whoee  eaooor  ■eaot." 

*  Pee  Appendix,  Note  2  A. 

e  The  MS.  adds  :— •'  For  this  ill-timed  and  IdoUms 
a  MS. •'  bold  and  high." 


' 
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Ganralaions  of  ecstatks  tranoe. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  fa8t» 
And  firom  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strai^e  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light ; 
UprtBe  hift  locks  of  silTer  white, 
Flnah'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  aaore  tide  the  corrents  strain, 
And  undUtinguiflh'd  accents  broke 
Tho  awful  silence  ere  he  spcdce.' 

XXXL 

*  De  Bruce  1  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head,* 
And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 
To  him  who  bums  to  shed  thy  gore ; — 
But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 
Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heayen-oontroll'd,' 
I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 
A  power  that  will  not  be  repress'd.* 
It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  yems, 
It  bums,  it  maddens,  it  ooostrains !— - 
De  Bruce,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe : 
Cyermaster^d  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  I** 
He  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astomsh'd  throng 
Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

XXXIL 

Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye, 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high, 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
Tis  vigorous  manhood's  lofty  tone : — 

>  MS.—**  Pwell  on  hh  wither'd  brow  the  Teliu, 

Back  in  hi  axuiv  eurent  ■tnliw. 
And  intwrapied  teara  «zpran'd 
Ttw  tnmalt  of  hif  laboring  brrait." 

%  See  Appendix,  Note  2  B. 

*  See  the  Boolb  of  Nujibcrs,  chap,  zxiii.  and  zxiv. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  C. 

*  Ibid.  Note  2  D. 

>  **  On  tbii  transcendent  paaaf  e  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
sf  the  gloomy  part  of  the  prophecy  we  hear  nothing  more 
(faroof  h  the  whole  of  the  poem,  and  thongh  the  Abbot  inform* 
the  King  that  he  aball  be  '  On  foreign  ahoraa  a  man  exited/ 
the  poet  neTer  speaki  of  him  hot  ae  resident  in  Scotland,  op 
to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  BannoclEbnm." — Critical  R*- 
www. 

T  The  MS.  haa  not  tbia  ooaplet. 

*  **  Tlie  conception  and  exeeotion  of  these  itanxas  constltnte 
cxoellence  which  it  would  be  difllcnlt  to  match  from  any  other 
part  of  the  poem.  The  niry)ri9e  ia  grand  and  perfect.  The 
anonk,  ttmck  with  tiie  heroism  of  Robert,  foregoes  the  intended 
aaathema,  and  breaks  out  into  a  prophetic  annnneiation  of  bis 
inal  trinmph  over  all  his  enemies,  and  the  veneration  in  which 
kia  name  will  be  held  hr  posterity.  These  stanzas,  which  con- 
elade  the  Mcond  Canto,  derive  their  chief  title  to  encomium 
fiom  tbeemphatie  felicity  of  their  harden, 

« I  bless  thee,  and  thon  shalt  be  blessM  ;> 
^  wkldi  Ikw  and  simple  words  followii^,  n  they  do,  a  series 


"  Thrice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain, 
Tliy  followers  slaughtered,  fled,  or  ta'en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild. 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  eriled,* 
Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distress'd/ 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  I 
Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame, 
Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 
Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword,    ^  ' 
De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fiEime, 
What  lengthen'd  honors  wait  thy  name  I 
In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won, 
And  teach  his  infimts,  m  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  iS&lter  Bruce. 
Qo,  then,  triumphant  1  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song  I 
The  I^ower,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast, 
Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  slialt  be  bless'd  I- 
Enough — my  short-lived  strength  decays, 
And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze. — 
Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke, 
Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke ;' 
Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o'er. 
Our  task  discharged. — Unmoor,  unmoor  V  — 
His  priests  received  the  esdiausted  Monk, 
As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 
Punctual  his  orders  to  obey. 
The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 
Embark'd,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away.' 


of  predicated  ills,  there  is  an  energy  that  instantaneonsly  ap* 
peds  to  the  heart,  and  rarpaases,  ail  to  nothing,  the  results  of 
passages  less  happy  in  their  application,  though  more  labored 
and  tortaons  in  their  constrnction." — Critical  Review. 

**  The  story  of  the  second  Canto  exhibits  fewer  of  Mr.  Scott*t 
characteriittical  beauties  than  of  bis  chamcteriKtic.il  faults. 
The  scene  itself  is  not  of  a  very  edifying  description ;  nor  ii 
the  want  of  agreeablenen  in  the  subject  compensated  by  ari) 
detached  merit  in  the  details.  Of  the  language  and  venifica 
tion  in  many  parts,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  favorably. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  speeches  which  the  diflerent 
characten  address  to  each  other.  The  rude  vehemence  which 
tliey  display  seems  to  contest  much  more  in  the  londneas  and 
gesticulation  with  which  the  speaken  express  themselvec  f  bar 
in  the  force  and  energy  of  their  sentiments,  which,  for  the  mv' 
part,  are  snch  as  the  barbarous  chiefs,  to  whom  they  are  at 
tribnted,  might,  without  any  great  premeditation,  eitbei  as  It. 
tlie  thought  or  language,  hare  actually  uttered.  To  f  rd  '-in* 
guage  and  sentiments  (woportioned  to  characten  of  sceh  ex- 
traordinary  dimensions  as  the  agenti  in  the  poems  of  U  >ii.et 
and  Milton,  is  indeed  an  admirable  effort  of  genins ;  but  tc 
make  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  epic  poetry  of  the  present 
day,  persons  oAen  below  the  middle  size,  and  never  very  much 
above  it,  merely  speak  in  character,  is  not  likely  to  occasion 
eitlier  much  difficulty  to  the  poet,  or  much  pleasure  to  the 
reader.  As  an  example,  we  might  adduce  the  speech  of  ston; 
Dunvegan's  knight,  stanza  xxvii.,  which  is  not  the  less  wanting 
in  taile,  beeanae  it  is  natural  and  cbaraoteriatio.*' — Quarter 
Review, 
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OAHTO  Oft 


©h^  Cort  of  tlje  MtB. 


OANTO  THIRD 


Uast  thou  not  marked,  when  o'er  thy  startled 

head 
Rnddeii  and  deep  the  tJmnder-peal  has  rolled, 
IIuw,  when  ii»  echoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and  the  wold  f 
The  rje-graas  sliakes  not  on  the  8od>built  fold, 
The  rustling  aspen's  leaves  are  mute  and  still,* 
The  wali-flower  waves  not  on  the  ruin'd  hoLd, 
Till,  murmuring  distant  first,  then  near  and 

shrill,  [groaning  hill, 

rhe  savage  whirlwind  wakes,   and  sweeps  the 

IL 

Artomish  1  such  a  silenoe  sunk 
Upon  thy  hails,  when  that  gray  Monk 

His  prophet-speech  had  spoke  ; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sail 
Was  strctcli'd  to  meet  the  southern  gale 

Before  a  whisper  woke. 
Then  murmuring  sounds  of  doubt  and  fear, 
Close  pour'd  in  many  an  anxious  ear, 

T))e  Aolemn  stillness  broke  ; 
And  still  they  gazed  with  eager  gness^ 
Wliere,  in  an  oriel's  deep  recess, 
Tlie  Islntul  Prince  seem'd  bent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer. 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign'd  to  hear. 

IIL 
Starting  at  length,  with  frowning  look; 
His  liaiid  he  clench'd,  his  head  he  shook. 

And  sternly  fltmg  apart ; — 
**  And  dcem'st  tliou  me  so  mean  of  mood, 
A  8  to  forget  the  mortal  feud, 
And  chisp  the  hand  with  blood  imbrued* 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart  I 
Is  this  thy  rede! — a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  and  friendnhip  sworn  1 
3ut  well  our  mountain  proverb  shows 
T'liti  futth  of  Islesmen  ebbs  and  flows. 
Bo  It  even  so— believe,  ere  long, 
He  that  now  bears  shall  wreak  the  wrong.—- 
Call  Kdith— call  the  Maid  of  Lorn! 
My  Bister,  slaves! — ^for  further  scorn, 
Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. — 
Away,  De  Ai^entine,  away ! — 

1  MS.—'*  The  rustling  wpen  bids  his  leaf  b«  itill." 
t  MS. — *'  And  CtSisp  the  bloody  hand  imbrued." 
'  MS. — "  Nor  brother  we,  nor  ally  know." 
•  The  MS.  has,— 

"  Saefa  was  fieroe  Lon'a  oty."— 


We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know,* 
In  Brace's  fiieDd,  or  England's  foe." 

IV. 

But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  teS, 
When,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cell 
To  highest  tower  the  castle  round. 
No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  1 
He  shouted,  "  Falsehood  I — treachery  l-» 
Revenge  and  blood ! — a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed ! 
A  Baron's  lands !" — His  frantic  mood 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood. 
That  Morag  shared  his  sister's  flight, 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
'Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark, 
Two  strangers  sought  the  Abbot's  baik^ 
**  Man  every  galley  1 — ^fly — ^pursue  1 
The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue ! 
Ay,  and  the  time  shall  quickly  come, 
Wlien  we  shall  bear  the  thanks  that  Rome 
Will  pay  his  feigned  prof^ecy  I" 
Such  was  fierce  Lorn's  indignant  cry  !* 
And  Cormac  DchI  in  haste  obey'd. 
Hoisted  Ills  sail,  his  anchor  wei^'d 
(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
A  pirate  sworn  was  Ck>rmac  Doil).^ 
But  others,  lingering,  ppoke  apart, — 
**  The  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 

To  Ronald  of  the  Isles, 
And,  fearful  lest  her  brother's  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks  lona's  piles, 
And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  votaress  in  the  holy  cell. 
Until  these  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 

The  Abbot  recondlea."* 

7. 

As,  impotent  of  ire,  the  haiU 
Echo'd  to  Lorn's  impatient  call, 
"  My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train ! 
Let  none  who  honors  Lom  remain  !"-— 
Courteous,  bat  stem,  a  bold  request 
To  Bruce  Do  Argentine  express'd. 
"  Lord  Earl,"  he  wiid, — "  I  cannot  chuse 
But  yield  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 
Though  name  and  earldom  both  are  gone, 
Since  he  braced  rebel's  armor  on — 
But,  Earl  or  Serf— rude  phrase  was  thine 
Of  late,  and  laimch'd  at  Argentine ; 
Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 
Redress  of  honor  at  thy  hand. 

See  a  note  on  a  line  in  the  Lay  of  the  7«aflt  Miutnl, 
p.  21. 
ft  See  Appendix,  Note  2  E. 
«  MS.—"  While  friends  shall  labor  fair  and  wvU 
These  iends  toreoonoSa.*' 
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We  need  not  to  each  other  tell, 
Tlmt  bi>th  can  wield  their  weapons  well ; 
Ther  d  J  me  but  the  soldier  grace, 
This  glove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 
Where  we  may  meet  in  ^ght ; 
And  I  will  say,  as  still  Tye  said, 
Though  by  ambition  far  misled, 
Thou  art  a  noble  knight." — 

VL 

*  And  I,**  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 

*  Might  term  it  stain  on  knighthood's  pride, 
That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
Should  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  shine ; 

But^  for  your  brave  request, 
Be  sure  the  honor'd  pledge  you  gave 
In  everyluittle-field  shall  wave 

Upon  my  helmet-crest ; 
Believe,  that  if  my  hasty  tongue 
Hath  done  thine  honor  causeless  wrong, 

It  shall  be  well  redress'd. 
Not  dearer  to  my  soul  was  glove, 
Bestow'd  in  youth  by  lady's  love. 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  given  1 
Thus,  then,  my  noble  foo  I  greet ; 
Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  meet^ 

And  then — ^what  pleases  Heaven." 

VIL 

Thus  parted  they — ^for  now,  with  sound 
TJke  waves  rolled  back  from  rocky  ground, 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire ; 
Each  mainland  diieftain,  with  his  train, 
Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again. 
Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove  vain 

And  mortal  hopes  expire.  * 

But  through  the  castle  double  guard, 
By  Ronald's  chaise,  kept  wakeful  ward, 
Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr'd. 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain ; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort^ 
He  prayed  excuse  for  mirth  broke  shorty 
And  bade  them  in  Artomish  fort 

In  confidence  remain. 
Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  Deads  were  told,  and  Aves  said. 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep,  as  wont  to  shed 
ObliTiiHi  on  the  weary  head. 

After  a  toilsome  day. 

VHL 

But  noon  upronsed,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 
*  A^&ke,  or  sleep  for  aye  I 

1  Bm  App«dlz,  Nols  8F. 


Even  now  there  jarr'd  a  secret  door— « 
A  taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor- 
Up,  Edward,  up,  I  say  ! 
Some  c»ie  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost — 
Nay,  strike  not !  'tis  our  noble  Host." 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Bunvegan's  chief — each  bent  the  kneo 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty. 

And  proffer'd  him  his  sword. 
And  hail'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style, 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle, 
And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 
*•  And  O,"  said  Ronald,  "  Own'd  of  Heaven  I 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven, 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven. 

Who  rebel  fiedchion  drew. 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame. 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim. 

Paid  homage  just  and  true  T' — 
**  Alas !  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time," 
Answered  the  Bruce,  "must  bear  the  crime, 

Since,  guUtier  far  than  you. 
Even  I" — ^he  paused ;  for  Falkirk's  woos 
Upon  his  congous  soid  arose.^ 
The  Chieftain  to  his  breast  he  pressed. 
And  in  a  sigh  conceal'd  the  rest. 

IX. 

They  profl*er'd  aid,  by  arms  and  might. 
To  repossess  him  in  his  right ; 
But  well  their  couasels  must  be  wetgh'd, 
Ere  banners  raised  and  musters  made. 
For  English  hire  and  Lorn's  intrigues 
Bound  many  chiefs  in  southern  leagues. 
In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals*  frankly  told. 
"  Tlie  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er, 
I  long'd  for  Carrick's  kiudred  shore. 
I  thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 
And  lung'd  to  see  the  burly  fare 
That  Clifford  makes,  whose  lordly  caU 
Now  echoes  through  my  father's  halL 
But  first  my  course  to  Arran  led, 
Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head, 
And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  toss'd, 
Our  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  cross'd. 
Mine  own,  a  hostile  saQ  to  sliun. 
Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run, 
When  that  wise  will,  which  masters  ours, 
Oompell'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers." 

X. 

Then  Torquil  spoke : — "  The  time  crayes  speed . 
We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed. 
But  instant  pray  our  Sovereign  Liege, 

•  M8.— "AIBmk*^ 
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To  shun  the  perils  of  a  siege. 

The  vengeful  Lorn,  with  idl  his  powers^ 

Liee  but  too  near  Artorniah  towers, 

And  England's  light-arm'd  yessels  ride, 

Not  distant  far,  the  wares  of  Clyde, 

Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  unmoor, 

And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each  shore. 

Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  by, 

Secret  and  safe  my  Liege  must  lie 

In  the  Ceu*  bounds  of  friendly  Skye, 

Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  guide/' — 

"Not  so,  brave  Chieftain,"  Ronald  cried; 

"  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait^^ 

And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 

Whilst  thou,  renown'd  where  chiefs  debate, 

Shalt  sway  their  souls  by  council  sage. 

And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age.'* 

— "  And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail,* 

Tliis  ponderous  sword  shall  turn  the  scale.** 

XL 

— ^The  scheme,"  said  Bruce,  ''ooatents  me 

well; 
Meantime,  'twere  best  that  Isabel, 
For  latety,  with  my  bark  and  crew, 
A|[^n  to  friendly  £rin  drew. 
There  Edward,  too,  sliall  with  her  wend. 
In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend. 
And  muster  up  each  acatter'd  friend." — * 
Here  seeni'd  it  as  Lord  Ronalds  ear 
Would  other  counsel  gladlier  hear ; 
But,  all  acliieved  as  s<H>n  as  plami'd, 
Both  barks,  in  secret  aim'd  and  maun'd. 

From  out  the  liaven  bore ; 
On  different  voyage  forth  they  ply, 
TKa  for  the  coast  of  winged  Skye, 

And  that  for  Erin's  shore. 

XXL 

With  Bruce  and  Ronald  bides  the  tale. 
To  favoring  winds  tliey  gave  the  sail. 
Till  Mull's  dark  headlands  scarce  they  knew, 
And  Ardiiamurchan's  hiUs  wore  blue.^ 
But  then  the  squalls  blow  dose  and  hard. 
And,  fain  to  strike  the  galley's  yard, 

And  take  them  to  the  oar. 
With  these  rude  seas,  in  weary  plight, 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  night, 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Skye's  romantic  shore. 


MS.—"  •  Mywif  thy  pilot  and  thy  ;uiHe.* 

'  Not  M,  kind  Torqail/  Ronald  cried  ; 
'  'Til  I  will  on  my  soverei^  wait.'  " 
The  MS.  hai, 

'<  *  Aye,'  raid  the  Chief,  <  or  if  they  fail, 
Thii  broadiword*!  weight  shall  torn  the  icate.'  " 
In  altaring  thla  pawage,  the  poet  appean  to  have  lost  a  link. 
-Ed. 


Where  Oooim  stoops  him  to  the  west, 
They  saw  upon  his  shivered  crest 

The  sun's  arising  gleam ; 
But  such  the  labor  and  delay. 
Ere  they  were  moor'd  in  Scavigh  bay 
(For  calmer  heaven  oompell'd  to  stay),* 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Ronald  said,  "  If  true  mine  eye. 
These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye  ;* 

No  human  foot  comes  here. 
And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow. 
If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow. 
What  hinders  that  on  land  we  go. 

And  strike  a  mountain-deer  ? 
Allan,  my  page,  sliall  with  us  wend ; 
A  bow  full  deftly  can  he  bend. 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer." 
Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand, 
Their  row-boat  launch'd  and  leapt  to  land. 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train. 
Where  a  wild  stream,  with  hcadlcaig  shock. 
Came  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock, 

To  mingle  with  the  maia 

XIII. 

A  while  their  route  they  silent  made. 

As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain-deer, 
Till  the  good  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 

"  St.  Mary  I  what  a  scene  is  here ! 
Tve  traversed  many  a  mountain-strand. 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  lanu. 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  Pve  wander'd  o*er, 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a  moor, 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  aoene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this^    » 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness. 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roamu" 

XIV. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake ; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake. 

With  its  dark  ledge^  of  barren  stonew 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shattered  way 

>  The  MS.  adds : 

"  Our  baric's  departnie,  too,  will  blind 
To  onr  intent  the  foeman'i  mind." 
«  A'S.~"  Till  Muir*  dork  isle  no  more  they  knew. 
Nor  Anlnamurchan'a  nioantain*  blno." 

•  MS. — "  For  favoring  galea  compell'd  to  flay." 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  9  6. 
V  MS.— <'  Daik  banks.** 
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Throned  the  mde  bosom  of  tibe  hill, 
And  that  each  naked  {Nredpice, 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyaa, 

Tells  of  the  ontrage  stilL 
Hie  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glwicroe,^ 

And  copse  on  Gruchan-Ben ; 
But  here, — aboTe,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  gleo. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  yegeta.tive  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone, 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew, 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest'  mountain-side.* 

XV. 
And  wilder,  forward,  as  they  wonnd. 
Were  the  proud  cliffs  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black* 
Afforded  rude  and  cumbered  track ; 

Fur  from  the  mountain  hoar,* 
Hurrd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
When  yeird  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer, 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er  f 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced,  lay, 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise, 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown, 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Dnud  s  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
Hie  evening  mists^  with  ceaseless  change, 
Now  clothed  the  mountains'  lofty  range. 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bi^e, 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furl'd, 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curFd, 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd. 

Dispersed  in  middle  abr. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower,^ 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  shower 

Pours  like  a  toirent  down,' 


I  MS.-"  Add  }  ^een  have  bud-  )  ^  ^      GI«iooe.»» 

•  MS.—"  }?^**"*{" 

s  Tfa«  iXnmnerlj  R«triew«r  nyi,  "  This  plotnre  of  bama 
foBolation  is  admirably  tonehed  ;'*  and  If  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
be  worth  any  thing,  *'  No  wordi  conid  have  given  a 
picture  of  this,  one  of  the  wildest  of  Natora't  laod- 
«apei.'*  Mr.  Tnmeraddt,  however,  that  he  diaentt  in  one 
oarcienlar ;  bat  for  eiie  or  two  tnfta  of  graai  he  mnat  have 
*iKokma  his  neck,  having  dipped  when  trying  to  attain  the  best 
■OMition  for  taking  the  view  whioh  embellishes  volvme  tmtb, 
1833. 
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And  when  return  the  sun's  gUd  bi  ams, 
Whiten'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 
Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown.* 

XVL 

"  This  lake,"  said  Bruce,  **  whose  barriers      ^ 

drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer, 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer, 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread. 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves  ?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow. 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread. 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  grisly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts. 

Which  seam  ite  shivor'd  head  T— > 
"  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim, 
From  old  CuchuUin,  chief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  fiuniliar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Nature's  frowns  than  smilefi. 
Full  oft  their  careless  humors  please 
By  sportive  names  from  scenes  like  theM 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  with  their  breasts  of  snow   * 
Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby  I 
(The  Maids — ^tall  cliffs  with  breakers  white, 
The  Nurse — ^a  torrent's  roaring  might). 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 
Of  Corryvrekin's  whirlpool  rude, 
When  dons  the  Hag  her  whiten'd  hood — 
'Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  frames. 
For  scenes  so  stern,  fantastic  names." 

XVIL 

Answer'd  the  Bruce,  "  And  musing  mind 
Might  here  a  graver  moral  find. 
These  mighty  difls,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky, 
Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow, 
Where  naught  can  fade,  and  naught  can  bloi 
Hay  they  not  mark  a  Monarch's  fete, — 
Raised  high  mid  storms  of  strife  and  state, 
Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed. 
His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  V*         * 


«  MS. — "  And  wilder,  at  each  step  they  Uke, 

Tnni  the  prond  clifls  and  yawning  lake ; 
Huge  naked  sheets  of  granite  black,"  Bt9. 
s  MS.—"  For  from  the  moontain's  crown.'* 
«  MS. — "  Huge  crags  bad  toppled  down." 
T  MS.—'*  Ofi  closing  too,  at  once  they  lower." 
■  MS.—"  Ponr'd  like  a  torrant  dread." 
»  MS.— r"  Leap  from  the  mountain's  head.*' 
>o  "  He  who  ascends  to  monntain-tops,  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  olonds  and  mow  t 
He  who  sor|)asses  or  sabduea  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  tlie  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  son  of  glory  glow, 
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CKer  hope  and  loye  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  bis  crowned  head — But  soft  I 
Look,  underneath  yon  jutting  crag 
Are  hunters  and  a  slaughter  d  stag. 
Who  may  they  be  ?    But  bite  you  said 
No  steps  these  desert  regions  tread  I" — 

XVIIL 
"  So  said  I — and  belieyed  in  sooth,** 
Ronald  replied,  **  I  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone. 
Five  men — ^they  mark  us,  and  come  on ; 
And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 
I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 
Foes  to  my  Liege.*' — **  So  let  it  be ; 
Tye  fiaoed  worse  odda  than  fire  to  three — 
-—But  the  poor  page  can  little  aid ; 
Then  be  our  battle  thus  array'd. 
If  our  free  passage  they  contest ; 
Cope  thou  with  two,  I'U  match  th^  real" — 
**  Not  BO,  my  Liege — for  by  my  life, 
This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife ; 
My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  small. 
And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  fall. 
Bu^isleamen  soun  to  soldiers  grow, 
Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow. 
And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given, 
Two  shafts  should  make  our  number  eyen." — 
"  No  I  not  to  save  my  life !"  he  said ; 
"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head, 
Too  rashly  spill'd — ^we  soon  shall  know, 
Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe." 

XIX. 

Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and  more  nigh  ;-— 
Still  less  they  pleased  the  Monarch's  eye 
Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-look'd,  unwilling  to  be  seen ;' 
They  moved  with  half-resolved  pace, 
And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 
The  foremost  two  were  fair  array'd. 
With  brogue  and  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid. 
And  bore  tlie  arms  of  mountaineers, 
Daggers  and  broadswords,  bows  and  speara. 
Tbe  three  that  lagged  small  space  behind, 
Sftm'd  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind ; 
Goat-skins  or  deer-hides  o'er  them  cast^ 
Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast ; 
Their  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare, 
Matted  their  beards,  imshom  their  hair; 
For  amid,  the  caitiffs  bore  in  hand, 
A  duo^  an  axe,  a  rusty  brand. 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  ■praad, 
Round  him  an  lay  rocks,  and  loadly  blow 
Contending  temiicsta  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thne  reward  the  toil*  which  to  those  rammitB  led.  ' 

CkiltU  Harold,  Canto  Ui. 
1  BMAppeMlix,NotoSH. 
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Onward,  still  mute,  they  kept  the  track  ;— 
"  Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  back," 
Said  Bruce :  **  in  deserts  when  they  meet, 
Men  paAs  not  as  in  peaceful  street." 
Still,  at  his  stem  command,  they  stood. 
And  protfer'd  greeting  brief  and  rude, 
But  acted  courtesy  so  ill. 
As  seem'd  of  fear,  and  not  of  will. 
"  Wanderers  we  are,  as  you  may  be ; 
Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 
Who^  if  you  list  to  taate  our  cheer, 
Will  share  with  you  this  6dlow  deer.''-^ 

If  from  the  sea,  wliere  lies  your  bark  ?"— > 
"  Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  dark ! 
Wreck'd  yesternight :  but  we  are  men. 
Who  little  sense  of  peril  ken. 
The  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shut- 
Will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut  r — 
"  Our  vessel  waits  us  in  the  bay ;' 
Thanks  for  your  proflfer — ^have  good-day." — 
**  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  whidi  rode 
Not  far  from  shore  when  evening  glow'd  T-— 
"  It  was." — **  Then  spare  your  needless  pain. 
There  wiU  she  now  be  sought  iu  vain. 
We  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head. 
When,  with  St  George's  blazon  red, 
A  southern  vessel  bore  in  sight, 
And  yours  raised  sail,  and  took  to  flight."— 

XXL 

"Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news  T 
Thus  with  Lord  Ronald  ooumiuned  Bruce ; 
*  Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 
The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind. 
Yet  mellow  nuta  have  hardest  rind ; 
We  will  go  with  them — food  and  fire* 
And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sure  guard  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep^ 
And  watch  by  turns  our  comrades'  sleep. — 
Good  fellows,  thanks ;  your  guests  well  bey 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies^ — 
— Nay,  soft  I  we  mix  not  companies. — 
Show  us  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone,* 
And  we  will  follow  you ; — lead  on." 

XXIL 

They  reach'd  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a  rock  displayed. 
And  there,  on  entering,*  found 

s  MS.—"  Onr  boat  and  vc«el  cannot  itay.** 

I  MS. — "  Deep  in  the  bar  when  evening  glow'd.'* 

•  MS. — "  Yet  ragged  browi  have  boeoms  kind ; 

Wend  we  with  them — ^for  food  and  Ave.'* 

•  MS.—"  Wend  you  the  fint  o'er  atock  and 

•  MS.— "  Entrance." 
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A  ftiender  boy,  whose  form  and  mien 
HI  suited  with  euch  savage  scene, 
In  cap  and  doak  of  yelvet  green, 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 
His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear, 
Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair. 
His  youthful  cheek  was  marr'd  by  care, 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown*d. 

•  Whence  tliis  poor  boy  ?*' — As  Ronald  spoke, 
The  Toice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke ; 

As  if  awaked  from  gliastly  dream. 

He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream. 

And  wildly  gazed  around ; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  tum'd, 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  bum*d. 

XXIIL 

**  Whose  is  this  boy  T  again  he  said. 

■  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 

He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 

lliat  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 

For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute, 

The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute, 
And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play, 
And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee ; 
For  me,  the  favoring  breeze,  when  loud 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud, 
Makes  blither  melody.*' — ' 

"Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound  f" — 
"Aye ;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 

A  crooe  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown'd. 
And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 

More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say, 

Our  captive  but  since  yesterday ; 

When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim. 

We  little  listed  think  of  hun.— 

But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 

Sit  to  your  cheer^unbelt  your  swords.** 

Sudden  the  captive  tum'd  his  head, 

And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 

It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look. 

And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 

XXIV. 

*  Kind  host,"  he  said,  *'  our  needs  require 
A  separate  board  and  separate  fire ; 
For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 

Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 
And,  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast. 
Long  as  this  hallow'd  task  shall  last, 


MS. — "  Bat  on  the  elainhoeh  he  can  pfay, 
And  help  a  wearr  night  away, 

With  tho«e  who  lore  tnch  glee. 
To  me,  the  favoring  breeze,  when  load 
It  pipe*  through  on  my  galley *t  shrond. 

Makes  better  melody." 


We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword, 
Or  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board ;' 
And  never  share  one  common  sleep, 
But  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 
Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend, 
We'll  hold  this  hut's  remoter  end." — 
**  A  churlish  vow,"  the  eldest  said, 
"  And  hard,  metliinks,  to  be  obeyed. 
How  say  you,  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 
That  pays  our  kindness  harsh  return. 
We  should  refuse  to  share  our  mealf-*- 
"  Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  are  steel  I 
And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast. 
Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repast."— 
Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and  fell, 
His  teeth  are  clench'd,  his  features  swell ; 
Yet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  Ronald's  glance  of  fire, 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The  Monarch's  calm  and  dauntless  look. 
With  laugh  constrain*d, — **  Let  every  man 
Follow  the  fashion  of  his  elan  1 
Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep^ 
And  feed  or  fast,  or  wake  or  sleep." 

XXV. 

Their  fire  at  separate  distance  bums, 
By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by  tunu ; 
For  evil  seem'd  that  old  man's  eye. 
Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy. 
Still  he  avoided  forward  l(X)k, 
But  slow  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling,  never-ceasing  glance. 
By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once, 
Wliich  shot  a  mi.«?chief-boding  ray,' 
From  under  eyebrows  shagg'd  and  gray. 
The  younger,  too,  who  seem'd  his  son. 
Had  that  dark  look  the  timid  shun ; 
The  half-clad  serfs  behind  them  sate, 
And  scowl'd  a  glare  *twixt  fear  and  hato— 
Till  all,  as  darkness  onward  crept, 
Couch'd  down,  and  seem'd  to  sleep,  or  slef 
Nor  he,  that  boy,  whose  powerless  tongue 
Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wail  his  wrong, 
A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made. 
But  stretch'd  his  limbs  to  slumber  laid* 

XXVL 

Not  in  his  dangerous  host  confides 
The  King,  but  wary  watch  providea 
Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midnight  past, 

•  MS.—"  And  we  ha?*  tworn  to  )  .   i"      I  powt» 

While  lasts  this  hallow'd  task  of  onn. 
Never  to  doff  the  plaid  or  sword, 
Nor  feast  m  at  a  stranger*!  boaid." 

»  MS. "  an  m  foraboding  my." 

«  MS.—"  B«t  Mau  in  tBoselot  ilvmbw  laid." 
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llien  -vrakes  the  King,  young  Allan  last ; 

Then  gazed  awhile,  where  silent  laid 

Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  youthful  page, 

Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid. 

The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 

But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind. 

What  is  Lord  Ronald's  wakeful  tltought, 

For  he  wi\s  bred  of  martial  kind. 

To  chase  the  languor  toil  had  brought  ?«- 

And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive, 

(For  deem  not  that  he  dcignVl  to  tlurow 

May  match  the  boldest  knight  alive. 

Much  care  upon  such  coward  foe,)— 

Then  thought  he  of  liis  mother's  tower. 

He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 

His  little  sisters'  greenwood  bower, 

When  at  her  foeman's  feet  she  fell. 

How  there  the  Fjanter-gambols  pass, 

Kar  less  when,  placed  in  princely  selle. 

And  of  Don  Joseph's  U>ngthen'd  mass. 

She  glanced  on  him  with  favoring  eyes. 

But  still  before  his  weary  eye 

At  Woodstocke  when  he  won  the  prize. 

In  rays  prolong'd  the  blazes  die — 

Nor,  fan-  in  joy,  in  sorrow  fair, 

Again  he  roused  him — on  the  lake 

In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  despair, 

L(K)k'd  forth,  where  now  the  twilight-flake 

Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 

Of  pale  cold  dnwn  began  to  wake. 

His  thoughts  to  his  betrothed  bride,' 

On  CtH)Un'p  cliff*  the  mist  lay  ftu-l'd. 

To  Edith,  turn— O  how  decide, 

The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curFd, 

When  here  his  love  and  heart  are  given. 

The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land. 

And  there  his  faith  stands  plight  to  Heaven  I 

With  ceaseless  plash  kiss'd  cliff  or  sand  ;— 

No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep, 

It  was  a  slumbrous  sound — he  tum'd 

For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 

To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  biun'd. 

Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl, 

Of  pilgrim  s  path  by  demon  cross'd. 

Answered  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl. 

Of  sprij^htly  elf  or  yelling  ghoet. 

Then  waked  the  King — at  his  requesty 

Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot. 

Land  Jtooald  stretch'd  himself  to  rest. 

And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot, 

Who  bathep  her  limbs  in  sunless  well, 

XXVIL 

Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  colL* 

What  spell  waa  good  King  Robert's,  say, 

Thither  in  fancy  rapt  he  flies, 

To  drive  the  weary  night  away  ? 

And  on  hin  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 

His  was  the  patriot's  burning  thought, 

That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more, 

Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought, 

His  f«M)t  is  on  the  marble  floor, 

Of  castles  storm'd,  of  cities  freed, 

And  o'er  his  head  the  daz/.ling  spars 

Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed. 

Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars  I 

Of  England's  rosea  reft  and  torn, 

— Hark !  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 

And  Scotland's  cross  in  triumph  worn, 

Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek ! — 

Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce, — 

No  1  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 

As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce. 

Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream.* 

Ko  marvel,  'mid  snch  musings  higli. 

As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  starts 

Sleep  shonn'd  the  Monarch's  thoughtful  eye 

A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart  \ 

Now  over  Coolin's  eastern  head 

U  pward  he  costs  his  dizzy  eyes,  .  .  . 

The  grayish  light*  begins  to  spread. 

Murmurs  his  master's  name,  .  .  .  and  cBea  t 

The  otter  to  his  cavern  drew, 

And  damor'd  shrill  the  wakening  mew; 

XXIX. 

Ilien  watch'd  the  page — ^to  needful  rest 

Not  BO  awoke  the  King  I  his  hand 

The  King  resign'd  his  anxious  breast 

Snatch'd  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand. 

The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 

xxvm. 

With  tliis  he  oross'd  the  murderer's  path. 

To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task, 

And  venged  young  Allan  well  1 

The  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 

The  spatter'd  brain  and  bubbling  blood 

Ho  trimm'd  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 

Kse'd  on  the  half-extinguish'd  wood. 

With  bickering  light  the  splinter'd  pine  - 

The  miscreant  gasp'd  and  fell  I' 

1  MS.—"  Mntt  lb*  alone  hb  musing  ibaie. 

the  poet  the  opportnnhy  of  narkinf ,  in  the  moai  aatanl  aaA 

They  tnra  to  his  betrothed  bride." 

happy  manner,  that  insensible  traoMtioB  Irom  the  reaKty   ol 

1  MS.— «*  The  oold  bine  light." 

waking  thoughts,  to  the  faneifal  visions  of  siamber,  and  tkat 

>  Sea  AppeodU,  Note  3 1. 

delosive  power  of  the  imagination  which  so  blends  the  rnnfiiia«  of 

t  MS. "  with  empty  dieam. 

theae  separate  sutes,  as  to  deceiTe  and  sport  with  the  eiibrts  «v«m 

Mingled  the  captive's  mal  acraaoB." 

of  determined  vigilance."— i^ritwA  OUU,  A*rMr|r,  lAIS 

'   «  Towf  AUan'a  t«m  <to  watob)  eomet  ImI,  wUeb  fpfm 

•  MS.—"  What  time  the  misoraant  felL*' 
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Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord  I 
One  caitiff  died  upoo  his  sword, 
And  one  beneath  his  gnup  lies  prone^ 
In  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank, 
The  Father-ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand  I 

— O  for  a  moment's  aid. 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow  > 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe, 

Above  his  comrade  laid ! — 
And  it  is  gain*d — ^the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung. 

And,  ere  he  shook  hira  loose, 
Tlie  mastered  fek>n  press'd  the  ground. 
And  gasp'd  beneath  a  mortal  wound. 

While  o*er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

*■  Misereuit !  while  lasts  ihj  flitting  spark. 
Give  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark, 
That  arm*d  thy  hand  with  murderous  knife. 
Against  offenceless  stranger's  life  f" — 

*  No  stranger  thou  I"  with  accent  fell, 
Murmur'd  the  wretch ;  "  I  know  thee  well ; 
And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 

Of  my  high  cfaief|  the  mighty  Lorn." — 

"  Spesk  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 

For  thy  soul's  sake  I — from  whence  this  youth  f 

His  ooontry,  birth,  and  name  declare. 

And  thoa  one  evil  deed  repair." — 

— "  Vex  me  no  more  I . . .  my  blood  runs  cold . . . 

No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 

We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 

With  different  purpose . . .  and  I  thought" .... 

Fate  cot  him  short ;  in  blood  and  broil, 

As  he  had  lived,  died  Cormac  DoiL 

XXXL 
Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade. 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 

*  Now  shame  upon  us  both  I — that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven,* 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  higli. 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  tlianks  Imth  paid, 
Wbidi  our  free  tongues  have  left  unsaid  1" 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word, 
Bnt  mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  sword : 

1  **  On  witneasin;  the  di«tntpnnent  of  Bnice*s  remaini  at 
DofifcniiKm.  in  18S,**  my  Bit  Walter,  **  many  people  ihed 
lean;  for  there  waa  the  wasted  •knil,  which  onee  wai  the 
brad  that  thoo^ht  eo  winety  and  boldly  for  hb  eoantry's  de- 
nir«Tance .  and  there  waa  the  dry  bone,  which  had  once  been 
the  Mnrdy  arm  that  killed  Sir  Henry  de  BohuOt  between  the 
t  wo  araiwe,  ut  a  Mnffle  biow,  on  the  ereninf^  before  the  battle 
^  Bannoekbnm.* '—Ta/e*  e/  a  Qrandfatker, 


He  dcansed  it  from  its  hue  of  deaths 
And  plunged  tlie  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
**  Alas,  poor  child  I  unfitting  part 
Fate  doom'd,  when  with  so  soft  a  hearty 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine. 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate's  slave, 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave. 

Of  wayward  lot  like  mine ; 
A  landless  prince,  wliose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be. 
But  he'll  find  resting-place  for  thee.—' 
Come,  noble  Ronald !  o'er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid. 
And  well  has  Allan's  fate  been  wroke  1 
Come,  wend  we  hence — the  day  has  broke. 
Seek  we  our  bark — I  trust  the  tale 
Was  £^se,  that  she  had  hoisted  sail** 

xxxa 

Yet,  ere  ihey  left  that  chamel-cell. 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell 
To  Allan  i—f^  Who  shall  tell  this  tale,** 
He  siud,  ''in  halls  of  Donagaile  t 
Oh,  who  his  widow'd  mother  tell. 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell  I— > 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth  I  and  trust  my  care 
For  mass  and  knell  and  funeral  prayer ; 
While  o'er  those  caitiffs,  where  they  lie, 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry !" 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red ; 
Bright  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak — 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows ; 
Reveals  his  splendor,  hides  liis  woes). 
O'er  sheets  of  granite,  dark,  and  broad,* 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  diacourse  the  warriors  wind. 
And  the  mute  captive  moves  behind.* 


tl)e  laxi\  of  ti)e  %i\.ti. 


OAMTO  FOURTH. 


Stranger  !  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 
Hie  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 

*  MS.—"  Holda  np  his  ipeechlea  face  to  heavao." 

*  MS. — *'  Along  the  lake's  rade  maifln  alow. 

O'er  terraoea  of  gnolte  black  thoy  ge.** 

4  MS. — "  And  the  mnte  page  moves  slow  behind.' 

"  This  canto  is  fall  of  beautiet ;  the  firrt  part  of  it,  osotala* 
ing  the  conferpnce  of  the  chiefs  in  Brace's  chamber,  might 
perhaps  have  been  ahridfad,  because  the  diaoiwon  of  a  m»re 
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Wliere  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath 

placed, 
Bj  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne  ; 
Sublime  but  8ad  delight  thj  soul  hath  kno^m, 
Gazing  on  patliless  glen  and  mountains  high, 
Liittiug  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  thrown 
Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eaglets  cry,     [sky. 
AJid  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning 

Yes !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad. — ^The  lonelinese 
Loaded  thj  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye ; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press 
Thj  bosom  with  a  stem  solemnity.  [oig^^ 

Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  woodman's  cottage 
Something  that  showed  of  life,  though  low  and 

mean; 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy, 
Glad  sound,  its  cock's  blithe  carol  would  have 

been,  [greea 

Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath  the  willows 

Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur 

wakes 
An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse   them  by  dim   Rannoch's 

lakes. 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise : 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skieS) 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  t^hore, 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin  roar.' 

n. 

Through  such  wild  scenes  the  champion  pass'd. 
When  bold  halloo  and  bugle-blast 
Upon  the  breeze  came  loud  and  fast. 
«  There,"  said  the  Bruce,  "  rung  Edward's  horn  I 
What  can  have  caused  such  brief  return  ? 
And  see,  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 
O'er  stock  and  stone  like  hunted  hart, 
Precipitate,  as  is  the  use, 

oiatter  of  bouDMi  is  onsnited  for  poetry ;  bat  the  remainder 
of  the  canto  if  unobjectionable ;  the  scenery  in  which  it  is  laid 
excites  the  imagination ;  and  the  cave  scene  afibrds  many  o|^ 
portunities  for  tlie  poet,  of  which  Mr.  Scott  has  very  sacoes^ 
fnllr  availed  himself.  The  description  of  Allan's  watch  is 
particularly  pleasing ;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  he  is  made 
to  fall  asleep,  mtngUng  the  scenes  of  which  he  was  tliinking, 
with  the  scene  around  him,  and  then  minglinf  with  his  dreams 
the  captive's  sadden  scream,  is,  we  think,  among  the  most 
happy  passages  of  the  whole  poem." — Quarttr!y  lievieto. 

"  We  scarcely  know  whether  we  conld  ha%'c  selected  a  pat- 
rage  from  the  poem  that  will  more  fairly  illustrate  its  general 
merilB  and  pervading  blemishes  than  the  one  which  we  have 
just  quoted  (stanzas  xxxi.  and  ixxii.)  The  luinu*  happy  mix- 
*nre  of  moral  remark  and  vivid  painting  of  dramatic  situations, 
frequently  occurs,  and  is  as  frequently  debaiNMi  by  prosaic  ex- 
pressions and  couplets,  and  by  every  variety  of  unvrammatical 
iceine,  or  even  barbarism.    Onr  readere,  in  short,  will  imuie" 


In  war  or  sport,  of  Edward  Bmoe. 
-—He  marks  us,  and  his  eager  cry 
Will  tell  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh." 

nL 

Loud  Edward  shouts,  *  What  make  ye  ban 
Warring  upon  the  mountain-deer, 

When  Scotland  wants  her  King  t 
A  bark  from  Lennox  cross'd  our  track, 
With  her  in  speed  I  hurried  back, 

These  joyful  news  to  bring — 
The  Stuart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
And  Douglas  wakes  his  native  vale; 
Thy  storm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
With  little  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 
And  Lennox,  with  a  gallant  band. 
Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 
To  waft  them  o'er  to  Carrick  strand. 
There  are  blithe  news  1 — ^but  mark  the  dose! 
Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes, 
As  with  his  host  he  northward  pasa'd. 
Hath  on  the  Borders  breathed  his  last.* 

IV. 

Still  stood  the  Bruce — ^his  steady  cheek 
Was  little  wont  his  joy  to  speak. 

But  then  his  color  rose : 
**  Now,  Scotland !  shortly  shalt  thon  see, 
With  God's  high  will,  thy  children  free, 

■  And  vengeance  on  thy  toes ! 
Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs. 
Bear  witness  with  me.  Heaven,  belongs 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier  ;• 
I  took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand, 
And  lordship  held  of  him,  and  land. 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here. 
That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page^ 
Of  Scotland  ruin'd  in  his  rage. 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage, 

And  to  his  people  dear." — 
**  Let  London's  burghers  mourn  hei*  lord. 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record," 


diately  here  discover  the  powerful  hand  that  has  ao  oftm  fi» 
sented  them  with  descriptions  calculated  at  once  to  exah  and 
animate  their  thoughts,  and  to  lower  and  deaden  the  laag nag* 
wliich  is  their  vehicle ;  but,  as  nn  have  hafore  ofanrvad  again 
and  again,  we  believe  Mr.  Scott  is  inaocessible  ev«n  to  tlie 
mildest  and  the  most  just  reproof  on  this  subject.  We  really 
believe  that  he  cannot  write  correct  English  ,  and  we  thvrefoK 
dismias  him  as  an  incurable,  with  unfeigned  compaaaon  fa 
this  one  fault,  and  with  the  |iighest  admiration  of  his  man) 
redeeming  virtues.** — .Monthly  Review. 

I  "  That  Mr.  Boott  can  occaaianmiif  clothe  the  gvandcor  ol 
his  thought  in  the  majesty  of  expression,  nnobscnred  with  tiu 
jaigon  of  anti({uaUHi  billads,  and  nnencnmbered  by  th«  awk 
wardness  of  rugged  expression,  or  harsh  involution,  we  eai 
w^ith  pleasure  acknowledge  ;  a  finer  specimen  cannot  petHnp 
be  exhibited  than  in  tiiis  passage." — Bntiak  Critie,. 

*  See  Appendix.  Note  S  K 
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The  eager  Edward  said ; 

*  Eternal  as  hia  own,  mj  hate 
SurmounU  the  boonds  of  mortal  fate, 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead  1 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Solway's  strand. 
When  yengtacce  clenched  his  palsied  hand, 
That  pointe '  ^  et  to  Scotland's  land,^ 

As  his  list  accents  pray'd 
Disgraoe  and  corBe  upon  his  heir, 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  spare. 
Till  siretch'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid  1 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death. 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host, 
As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  still  enjoy  her  misery  I 
Such  hate  was  his— dark,  deadly,  long ; 
Mine, — as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong  I"— < 

V. 

*  Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words, 
With  civses  monks,  but  men  with  swords: 
Kor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate.' 
Kow,  to  the  sea  I  behold  the  beach. 

And  see  the  galleys'  pendants  stretch 

Their  fluttering  length  down  favoring  gale  I 

Aboard,  aboard !  and  hoist  the  saiL 

Hold  we  our  way  for  Arran  first, 

Where  meet  in  arms  our  friends  dispersed ; 

Lennox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haye, 

And  Boyd  the  bold  in  battle  fray. 

I  long  the  hardy  band  to  head. 

And  see  once  more  my  standard  spread. — 

Does  noble  Ronald  share  our  course. 

Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force  ?" — 

**  Come  weal,  come  woe,  by  Bruce's  side," 

Replied  the  Chief;  *"  will  Ronald  bide. 

And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride. 

Be  mine,  so  please  my  liege,  dismias'd 

To  wake  to  arms  the  dans  of  Uist, 

And  all  who  hear  the  Minche's  roar, 

On  the  Long  Island's  lonely  shore. 

The  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  delay, 

Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way ; 

And  soon  on  Arran's  shore  shall  meet, 


I  Bef  Appendix,  Note  2  L. 

t  '•  The  Brace  was,  nnqnestionably,  of  a  temper  never  mr- 
famed  for  its  humanitj,  monificerice,  and  noblenen;  yet  to 
lepraent  liim  torrowiDg  over  the  death  of  the  first  Planlage- 
aeC,  after  tJie  repeated  and  tremendoas  ills  inflicted  by  that 
■laa  on  Scotland — the  patriot  Wallace  murdered  by  hia  order, 
•»  well  an  the  royal  race  of  Wales,  and  tiie  very  brothers  of 
The  Brace,  slaoghtered  by  his  command — to  represent  the 
jast  and  generous  Robert,  we  repeat,  feeling  an  instant's  com- 
ytaMun  for  the  sodden  fate  of  a  miscreant  like  iliis,  is,  we  are 


With  Torquil's  aid,  a  gallant  fleet. 
If  aught  avails  their  Chieftain's  hest 
Among  the  islesmen  of  the  west." 

VL 

Thus  was  their  venturous  council  said 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  galleys  spread, 
Coriskin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirge's  doleful  cry. 
Along  that  sable  lake  pass'd  slow, — 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  sight  of  woe, — 
The  sorrowing  islesmen,  as  they  bore 
The  murder'd  Allan  to  the  sliore. 
At  every  pause,  with  dismal  shout, 
Their  coronach  of  grief  rung  out, 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again. 
The  pipes  resinned  their  clamorous  stras^ 
And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail, 
Moum'd  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
Round  and  around,  from  cliff  and  cave. 
His  answer  stem  old  Coolin  gave. 
Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languish'd  the  mournful  notes,  and  dic^d 
For  never  sounds,  by  mcnrtal  made, 
Attain'd  his  high  and  haggard  head. 
That  edioes  but  the  tempest's  moan. 
Or  the  deep  thimder's  rending  groan. 

va 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark. 

She  bounds  before  the  gale. 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na-dardi 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail  1 
With  fluttering  sound  like  laughter  hoar8% 

The  cords  and  canvas  strain. 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force, 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course. 

As  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Not  down  the  breeze  more  blithely  flew, 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew. 

Than  the  gay  galley  bore 
Her  comrse  upon  that  £ftvoring  wind. 
And  Coolin's  crest  has  sunk  behind. 

And  Slapin's  cavem'd  shore.' 
Twas  then  that  warlike  signals  wake 
Dunscaith's  dark  towers  and  Eisord's  lake. 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh's  head, 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were  spread ; 


compelled  to  say  it,  so  monstrona,  and  in  a  Scottish  poet,  sc 
unnatural  a  violation  of  truth  and  decency,  not  to  say  patrto^ 
ism,  that  we  are  really  astonished  that  the  anthor  conld  have 
conceived  the  idea,  much  more  that  he  could  sofler  his  {ten  to 
reconl  it.  This  wrpichwl  abos^'ment  on  the  part  of  The 
Broce,  is  farther  heightened  by  the  King's  half-reprehension  o' 
Prince  Edwanl's  noble  and  stem  expression  of  undying  hatred 
against  his  country's  spoiler,  and  his  family's  assassin  — OiK 
cai  Review 
>  MS. ••  moontain-shoie."    . 
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scorrs  poetical  works. 
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A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
T'j  the  brave  dans  of  Sleat  and  Stmth, 

And,  ready  at  the  sight, 
Each  warrior  to  his  weapons  sprui^, 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flung, 

Impatient  for  the  fight. 
Mac-Kinnon's  chief,  in  warfare  gray, 
Hud  charge  to  muster  their  array, 
And  guide  their  barks  to  Brodick-Bay. 

VIIL 
Signal  of  Ronald's  high  oommand, 
A  beacon  gleam'd  o'er  sea  and  land. 
From  Canna's  tower,  that,  steep  and  gray* 
Like  ialcon-nest  overhangs  the  bay.* 
S(^ek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  climb, 
To  yiew  the  turret  scathed  by  time ; 
It  is  A  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain-deer. 
But  rest  thee  on  the  silTer  beach. 
And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 

His  tale  of  former  day ; 
His  cur's  wild  clamor  he  shall  chide, 
And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  side, 

His  varied  plaid  display ; 
T)ien  tell,  how  with  their  Chieftain  came, 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 
To  yonder'  turret  gray.' 
Stem  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind. 
Who  in  so  rude  a  jail  confined 
So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall  I 
And  oft,  when  moon  on  ocean  slept. 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Ujion  the  castle- wall, 
And  tum'd  her  eye  to  southern  climes, 
And  thought  perclumce  of  happier  timea, 
And  touch'd  her  lute  by  fits,  and  sung 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue, 
^nd  still,  when  on  the  cliff  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play, 

And  every  breeze  is  mute. 
Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mix'd  with  fear, 
While  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  lute. 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  S  M. 

1  MS  ~''  To  Canna  ■  torret  gnj." 

*  "  Tiie  itanzaa  which  follow  are,  we  think,  toochingly 
•wautifal,  and  breatne  a  sweet  and  melancholy  tendernen, 
perPoctly  suitable  to  the  sad  tale  which  tliey  recoitl." — Criti- 
lal  Rnitie. 

«  MS. — "That  cng  with  creat  of  rains  gray." 

ft  See  Appendix,  Note  2  N.  «  Ibid.  Note  2  O. 

»  MS.—"  Till  in  their  smoke,"  &c. 

9  "  And  90  also  'merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bark,'  in  a  snc- 
ccs>ion  of  mrrrimmt,  which,  like  Dojiberry's  tediounncss,  he 
liml<  it  ill  lii«  heart  to  besiow  wholly  and  entirely  on  as, 
throtigli  ]ui<;e  after  page,  or  wave  after  wave  of  his  voyage. 


That  mourns  her  woes  in  tongue  mikncnm.- 
Strange  Is  the  tale — ^bnt  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  song — 

Yet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  gray,* 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 

The  tribute  of  a  sigh  I 

IX. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  drivoi. 
Her  path  by  Ronin's  mountains  dark 

The  steersman's  hand  hath  given. 
And  Ronin's  mountains  dark  have  sent 

Their  htmters  to  the  shore,* 
And  each  liis  asfaen  bow  nnbent, 

And  gave  his  pastime  o'er. 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command. 
For  hunting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. 
On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 
Sunimon'd  her  warriors  to  the  fight ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stem  MacLeod 
O'er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance  strode,* 
When  aU  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 
The  Chiefs  relentless  in  his  wrath, 
With  blazing  heath  blockades  the  path ; 
In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  roU'd, 
The  vapor  fill'd  the  cavem'd  hold  1 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infitnt's  plain, 
The  mother's  screams,  were  heard  in  rain ; 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  fires. 
Till  in  the  vault^  a  tribe  expires  I 
The  bones  wliich  strew  that  cavern's  glooo^ 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom. 

X. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark" 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward  finee. 

So  shoots  tlu-ough  the  morning  sky  the  lark, 
Or  the  swan  tlvough  the  summer  sea. 

The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay. 

And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsav, 

And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  gwu*d  famed  Staf&  round.* 

Then  all  unknown  its  columns  roee. 

We  coald  almost  be  tempted  to  bdieve  that  he  was  od  fais  f¥ 
tarn  from  Skye  when  he  wrote  this  portion  of  his  ^loem  :— ftoa 
Skye,  the  deiwsitory  of  the  '  mighty  cap  of  royal  Somcfkd,* 
as  well  as  of  '  Rone  More's*  comparatively  modem  *  bora*— 
and  thai,  as  he  rays  himself  of  a  minstrel  who  celebrated  thi 
hospitalities  of  Dun  vegan-castle  in  that  island,  'it  is  pretty 
plain,  that  when  this  tribnte  of  poetical  praise  was  bestowed, 
the  horn  of  Rorie  More  had  not  been  inactive.'  " — mVonUUf 
Revifw.    See  Ap[X>ndix,  Note  M. 

*  "  Of  the  prominent  beauties  which  at>onnd  in  the  poem, 
tlie  most  magnificent  we  connidcr  to  be  the  deiwription  of  the 
celebrated  Cave  of  Fin^al,  which  is  conceived  in  a  m  j:hty 
mind,  and  is  expre»ie<I  in  a  strain  of  {toetry,  clear,  simpi& 
and  sablime."-rifritiirA  Critic. 
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Where  dark  and  undisturbed  repoae' 

Tlie  cormorant  had  found. 
And  the  ahy  seal  had  quiet  home, 
And  welter'd  in  that  wondrous  dome, 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
Bj  skill  of  eartblj.  architect, 
Nature  herself^  it  seem'd,  would  raiae 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  I* 
Kot  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  ci>lumru),  or  her  arches  bend ; 
Kor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  drawa^ 
In  yaried  tone  prolopg'd  and  high, 
T%at  mocks  the  «gan*s  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  yain 
To  old  looa's  holy  Cone, 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
*  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  clay  I 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Tuk*d  high  and  hard — but  witness  mine  I"* 

XL 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark, 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds ; 
So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark, 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
Tliey  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee. 
And  they  waken'd  the  men  of  the  wild  Tiree^ 

And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll ; 
They  paused  not  at  Colnmba's  isle, 
Tliough  peal'd  the  bells  from  the  holy  pile 

With  long  and  measur'd  toll  '* 
So  time  for  matin  or  for  mass, 
And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons  pass 

Away  in  the  billows'  rolL 
Lochbuie's  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Tlieir  signal  aaw,  and  grasp'd  his  sword, 
And  verdant  Bay  call'd  her  host. 
And  the  clans  of  Jura's  rugged  coast 

Lord  Ronald's  call  obey. 
And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken's  roar. 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 
--Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no  more  1* 


1  MS.-  "  Wbem  niolMd,  hb  uidiitarb*d  lepoM." 
>  8m  Appendix,  Moto  S  P. 

•  Tbe  MS.  Mkb, 

**  Which,  whm  Um  raiiM  of  thy  pH* 
Cvmber  tbe  dewlated  ieie, 
Firm  and  immaUible  shall  stand, 
'Gainst  wind*,  and  waves,  and  spoiler's  hand." 

*  **  We  wpre  now  treading  that  illastrioos  island,  which  was 
«a«e  th«  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  rej^ions,  whence  savage 
elans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  Icnowledge, 
and  the  bti'»«iiigs  of  religion.  To  nbAtract  tbe  mind  from  all 
Ircal  emotion  wonld  be  impossible^  if  it  were  endeavorad,  ai^d 


His  bright  and  brief*  career  is  o'er, 
And  mute  his  tuneful  strains ; 

Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 

That  loved  tlie  light  of  song  to  pour  * 

A  distant  and  a  deadly  s]iore 
Has  Leyden'b  cold  remains  1 

XIL 
Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily. 
But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantyre,  they  meet 
The  southern  foeman's  watdiful  fleet, 

They  hold  imwonted  way : — 
Up  Tarbat's  western  Uke  they  bore, 
Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  isthmos  o'er  * 
As  fiur  as  Kilmaoonnel's  shore. 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free, 
High  raised  above  the  greenwood  tree, 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves. 
By  cliff  and  copse  and  alder  groves. 
Deep  import  from  that  selcouth  sign. 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine, 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  Gael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  shoidd  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconnel  moss, 
Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prevail. 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  quail 

Before  her  silver  Cross. 

xin. 

Now  launch'd  once  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  fiurow  with  fair  augury. 

And  steer  for  Arran's  isle ; 
The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  beliind 
Ben-Ghoil,  ''the  Mountain  of  the  Wind," 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind. 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile.' 
Thither  their  destined  ooiu'se  they  drew; 
It  seem'd  the  isle  her  monarch  knew, 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view, 

The  ocean  so  serene ; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roll'd 
O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 


wonld  be  foolish,  if  It  were  possible.  Whatertr  withdmwi  » 
from  the  power  of  onr  senses ;  whatever >  make*  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  fntnro  predominate  over  the  present,  advances 
ns  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  frpm  me  and  from 
my  friends  be  snch  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  condnct  ns  indif 
ferent  and  nnrooved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified 
by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  en- 
vied, whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  or  who^e  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the 
ruins  of  lona." — JoHNSOjf . 

*  Fee  Appendix,  Note  2  d, 

•  MS.—"  His  short  but  bright,"  &c. 

V  Rm  Appendix,  Note  3  R.  •  Ibid.  Note  9  ft 
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The  Ijill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 

Our  ruin'd  house  and  hapless  state. 

Glow'd  with  the  tint*  of  evening's  hour, 

From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged. 

The  beach  was  Kilver  sheen. 

Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 

The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  sigh. 

Perchance,"  here  smiled  the  noble  King, 

And,  oft  renewal,  seem'd  oft  to  die, 

*  This  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 

With  breathlesji  pause  between. 

Soon  shall  we  know — yon  mountains  hide 

0  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woea^ 

The  little  mnvent  of  Saint  Bride ; 

Would  wish  to  break  tlie  soft  repose 

There,  sent  by  Edward,  she  most  stay. 

Of  such  enchanting  scene  I 

Till  fate  shall  give  more  prosperooa  day  ** 

And  thither  will  I  bear  thy  suit. 

XIV. 

Nor  will  thine  advocate  be  mute.* 

Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  sp<»4iks  t 

Tlie  bluhh  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks, 

XVL 

The  timid  look  and  downcast  eye, 

As  thus  they  talk*d  in  earnest  mood. 

And  faltering  voice  the  theme  deny. 

That  speediless  boy  beside  them  stood 

And  good  King  Robert's  brmv  expressed, 

He  stoop'd  his  head  against  the  mast, 

He  ponder'd  o'er  some  high  request, 

And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast, 

As  doubtful  to  approve ; 

A  grief  that  would  not  be  repressed. 

Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while, 

But  seem'd  to  burst  lus  youthful  hreasL 

Dwelt  the  half-pitying  glance  and  smiley 

His  hands,  against  his  forehead  held. 

Which  manluKKrs  graver  mood  beguile. 

As  if  by  force  his  tears  repell'd. 

Wlien  lovers  talk  of  love. 

But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight. 

Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled ; 

Fast  triird  the  drops  of  crystal  bright 

— "  And  for  my  bride  betrothed,"  he  said, 

Edward,  who  walk'd  the  deck  apart. 

"  My  lioge  has  heard  the  rumor  spread 

First  spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart. 

Of  Edith  from  Artomish  fled. 

Thoughtless  as  brave,  with  bluntness  kind 

Too  hard  her  fate — I  claim  no  right* 

He  sought  to  cheer  the  sorrower's  mind ; 

To  blame  her  for  her  hasty  flight ; 

By  force  the  slender  hand  he  drew 

Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot ! — 

From  those  poor  eyes  that  streamed  with  dev 

But  she  hath  fled  the  bridal-knot. 

As  m  his  hold  the  stripling  strove, — 

And  Lorn  recall'd  his  promised  plight, 

(Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meant  in  love), 

In  the  asj«emblcd  chieftains*  Bight. — 

Away  his  tears  the  warrior  swept. 

When,  to  fulfil  our  fathers'  band. 

And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept* 

I  proffered  all  I  could — ^my  hand — 

"  I  would  to  heaven,  thy  helpless  tongue 

I  was  repulsed  with  scorn ; 

Ck>uld  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee  wrong 

Mine  honor  I  should  ill  assert, 

For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  best. 

And  worse  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 

The  insult  went  not  unredress'd. 

If  I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 

Come,  cheer  thee ;  thou  art  now  of  age 

Again,  to  pleasure  Lorn." — 

To  be  a  warrior's  gallant  page ; 

Thou  shalt  be  mine ! — ^a  palfrey  fair 

XV. 

O'er  hill  and  holt  my  boy  ahall  bear. 

«  Young  Lord,"  the  Royal  Bruce*  replied. 

To  hold  my  bow  in  hunting  grove. 

**  Tliat  question  must  the  Church  decide : 

Or  speed  on  errand  to  nfy  love 

Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumors  state 

For  well  I  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 

Edith  takes  Clifford  for  her  mate. 

The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwell* 

The  ver^  tie,  wliich  she  hath  broke, 

To  thee  should  still  be  binding  yoke. 

XVIL 

But,  for  my  sister  Isabel— 

Bruce  interposed,—"  Gay  Edward,  n«v 

The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  t 

This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow. 

T  guoHS  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 

To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 

Victorious  in  the  tourney  slux^k. 

Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 

Tliat  knio^ht  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 

Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 

She  dealt, — Imd  favor  in  her  eyes ; 

And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 

But  shice  our  brother  Nigel's  fate, 

See*st  thou  not  bow  apart  he  steals, 

*  MS. '•  no  tonifne  t«  mine 

«  MS.—"  Thithpf ,  by  Edward  M?nt,  she  iUyt 

To  blame  her,"  &c 

Till  fate  shall  lend  mora  proitpenMu  dsfi 

*  MS.—"  And  as  away  the  tnn  he  swept. 

•  MS.—"  Tlie  princely  Brace." 

He  bade  ahame  on  him  that  he  wept 
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Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals  t 

The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 

Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 

Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  scars 

To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 

Impress'd  in  Albyn's  woeful  wars^ 

With  father  Augustin  to  share 

At  Falkirk  8  fierce  and  fiatal  fight, 

The  peaceful  change  of  convent  prayer,. 

Teyudrum's  dread  rout,  and  Methven'a 

Than  wander  wild  adventures  through. 

flight ; 

With  such  a  reckless  guide  as  you.** — 

The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen. 

Thanks^  brother !"  Edward  answer'd  gay, 

There  Lennox  with  his  graceful  mien ; 

**  For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey  I 

Kirkpatrick,  Closebum's  dreaded  Knight ; 

But  we  may  learn  some  future  day, 

The  Lindsay,  fiery,  fierce,  and  light; 

If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 

The  Heir  of  murdered  De  la  Haye, 

Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 

And  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Seton  gay. 

Meanwhile,  our  vessel  Dears  the  strand ; 

Around  their  King  regained  they  pressed. 

launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land." 

Wept,  shouted,  dasp'd  him  to  their  breast^ 

And  young  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord, 

XVUL 

And  he  who  ne*er  unsheathed  a  sword. 

To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprung. 

And  he  in  many  a  peril  tried. 

And  thrice  aloud  his  bugle  rung 

Alike  resolved  the  brunt  to  bide. 

With  note  prolong'd  and  varied  strain. 

And  live  or  die  by  Bruce^s  side  1 

Till  bold  Ben-Ohoil  replied  again. 

Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 

XX. 

Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay. 

Oh,  War  1  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight^ 

And  Lennox  cheer'd  the  laggard  hounds, 

Thy  gleams  uf  joy,  intensely  bright  1 

When  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood 

Such  gleams,  as  from  thy  polish'd  shield 

bounds. 

Fly  dazzling  o'er  the  battle-field  I 

"  It  is  the  foe  1"  cried  Boyd,  who  came 

Such  transports  wake,  severe  and  high. 

In  breathle^  haste  with  eve  of  flame, — 

Amid  the  pealing  conquest  cry ; 

*  It  is  the  foe  ! — Each  valiant  lord 

Scarce  less,  when,  after  battle  lost, 

Fling  by  his  bow,  and  grasp  his  sword  1" — 

Muster  the  remnants  of  a  host, 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  good  Lord  James, 

And  as  each  comrade's  name  they  tell 

*  lliat  blast  no  £nglit>h  bugle  claims. 

Who  in  the  well-fought  conflict  fell. 

Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight, 

Knitting  stem  brow  o'er  flashing  eye, 

Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flightw 

Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die  !— 

Dead  were  mv  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear, 

Warriors  1 — and  where  are  wamors  found, 

If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear  1 

If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground  ?• 

Each  to  Loch  Ranza's  margin  spring ; 

And  who,  when  waked  witli  note  of  fire^ 

That  blast  wad  winded  by  the  King  1"^ 

Love  more  than  they  the  British  lyre  f 

Know  ye  not, — ^hearts  to  honor  dear  I 

XIX. 

That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stem,  severe, 

Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidmgs  spread. 

At  which  the  heart-strings  vibrate  high, 

And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 

And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye  7* 

Bursting  from  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 

And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bruce,  if  trace 

High  waked  their  loyal  jubilee  I 

Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face. 

Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd, 

When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 

Anil  clasped  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 

Tliat  hail'd  at  Scone  his  early  reign. 

Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there. 

This  patriot  band  around  him  hung, 

Whose  helmets  press'd  their  hoary  hair. 

And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  climg  t — 

Wlioae  Bwords  and  axes  bore  a  stain 

Blame  ye  the  Bmce  f — ^his  brother  blamed, 

From  life-blood  of  the  red-hair'd  Dane  ;• 

But  shared  the  weakness,  while  asliamed. 

And  boys,  whose  hands  scarce  brook'd  to 

With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  tum'd. 

wield 

And  dash'd  away  the  tear  he  scom'd. 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  ST. 

In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  onr  memory  ; 

t  MS  — "  ImprewM  by  life-blood  of  the  Dane.'' 

And  the  brief  epitaph  in  dan^r's  day, 

■  MB.—"  If  not  on  Britain'*  warlike  gronnd." 

When  thow  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 
And  cry.  Rememhmnce  iniidening  o'er  each  brow, 

•  **  Ohm  are  the  tears,  thooj^h  fow,  mneert-ly  ihed, 

How  bad  the  brave  who  fell  exalted  now  1** 

When  Ocean  ahronds  and  sepal  chres  onr  dead. 

BvaoN's  CarsaM 

For  US,  even  banqaets  fond  regret  sopply 

ft  See  Appendix,  Note  3  U. 
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XXL 

Tifl  mOTDing,  and  the  Convent  bell 
Jjong  time  bad  ceased  its  matin  knell. 

Within  thy  walls.  Saint  Bride  t 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Aj»»ign'd  to  Lady  Isabel, 

And  hurriedly  she  cried, 

*  HaAte»  gentle  Lady,  haste — there  waiti 
A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates ; 

bAJit  Bridc*s  poor  votVess  ne'er  has  seen 
A  Fuight  of  sucli  a  princely  niien ; 
HIi  errand,  as  he  bade  me  teU, 
Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel" 
The  princess  rose, — for  on  her  knee 
Low  bent  she  told  her  rosary, — * 
**  Let  him  by  thee  bis  purpose  teach : 
I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech." — 
**  Saint  Bride  forefeiid,  thou  royal  Maid  t" 
The  portress  cross'd  herself,  and  said, — 
"  Not  to  be  prioress  might  I 
Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny." — 
**  Has  earthly  show  then,  simple  fool. 
Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  rule, 
And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train. 
Subdued  by  splendors  light  and  vain  V*-^ 

XXIL 

*  No,  Lady  1  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
Oauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine ; 
Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vain. 
One  youthful  page  is  all  his  train. 

It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word. 

The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord ; 

His  stature  manly,  bold,  and  tall, 

Built  like  a  castle's  battled  wall. 

Yet  moulded  in  such  just  degrees, 

His  giant  strength  seems  light«w>me  ease. 

Close  as  the  tendrils  of  tlie  vine 

His  locks  upon  liis  forehead  twine, 

Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  gray 

Has  tft'en  the  youthful  hue  away. 

Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 

Have  left  on  that  majestic  face ; — 

But  'tis  Ills  dignity  of  eye ! 

There,  if  a  suppliant,  would  I  fly, 

Secure,  'mid  danger,  wrongs,  and  grie^ 

Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief — 

That  glance,  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 

More  than  the  doom  that  spoke  me  dead"— 

"  Enough,  enongh,"  the  princess  cried, 

**  Tis  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride  1 

To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign'd 

Such  mastery  o'er  the  common  mind — 

>  **  Mr.  Scott,  we  have  said,  contnulicts  himself.  How  vnll 
fie  explain  the  following  facts  to  his  reader's  satiiiraction  Y 
The  fAirrf  canto  ill rorma  os  that  babel  accompanies  Ed  wnrd 
to  Inland,  there  to  remain  till  the  tonniriation  of  the  war; 
Ard  >n  the  fourth  canto,  the  second  day  afler  her  departure, 


BestoVd  thy  high  designs  to  aid. 

How  long,  0  Heaven  1  how  long  delay'd  I" 

Haate,  Mona,  haste,  to  introduce 

My  darling  brother,  royal  Bruce !" 

xxm. 

Tliey  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain. 
And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 
But  when  subdued*  that  fitful  swell. 
The  Bruce  surveyed  the  humble  cell ; — 
**  And  this  us  thine,  poor  Isabel ! — 
Tliat  pallet-couch,  and  naked  wall. 
For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
For  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 
A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair ; 
And  for  the  trumpet's  sprightly  caSL 
To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  or  hall. 
The  bell's  grim  voice  divides  thy  care, 
Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer  1— 
O  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 
From  the  First  David's  sainted  name  I 
O  woe  for  thee,  tliat  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  broUier  feebly  fought  T— 

XXIV. 

"  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside, 

And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce !"  she  cried. 

**  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared 

The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared. 

When  raising  first  thy  valiant  band 

In  rescue  of  thy  native  land. 

Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 

The  partner  of  an  empire's  crowa 

And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  stream 

No  more  I  drive  m  giddy  dream. 

For  Heaven  tlie  erring  pilot  knew, 

And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew. 

Tried  me  with  judgments  stem  and  great. 

My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat, 

Poor  NigeFs  death,  till,  tamed,  I  own. 

My  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  alone ; 

Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 

My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  ain." — 

XXV. 

**  Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stem  choice, 
Furst  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  yoice ; 
Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 
No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 
Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Ejii^t, 
Victor  in  Woodstock's  tourney-fight — 
Nay,  if  his  name  such  blush  you  owe, 
Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe  1" 

we  discover  thft  prinrew  counting  her  beads  and  reading  homi' 
lies  in  the  clointer  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  Island  of  Arran  !     W<t 
hnmbly  bp»ec>ch  the  '  Miglity  Miustrel'  to  clear  a  i  this  maV 
ter.** — Critical  Revieie. 
«  MS.—"  Bat  when  sulMidea,"  fto. 
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Truly  his  penetrating  eye 

Hath  caught  that  blushes  passing  dye, — 

Like  the  last  beam  of  cveuing  thrown 

On  a  "white  cloud, — just  seen  and  gone.' 

Soon  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye, 

The  princess  made  composed  reply : — 

"  I  guess  my  brother's  meaning  well ; 

For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell. 

But  we  have  heard  the  islesmen  all 

Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald^s  call. 

And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  unknown' 

And  the  brave  Ishmd  Lord  are  one. — 

Had  then  his  suit  been  earlier  made, 

In  liis  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid 

(But  that  his  plighted  faith  forbade),' 

I  know  not But  thy  page  so  near  ?— 

This  is  no  tale  for  menial's  ear." 

XXVL 

Still  stood  that  page,  as  far  apart 
As  the  small  cell  would  space  ailbrd ; 

With  dizzy  eye  and  bursting  heart, 
He  leant  his  weight  on  Bruce's  sword. 

The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore,* 

And  drew  the  fold  liis  visage  o'er. 

"  Fear  not  for  liim — in  murderous  strife," 

Said  Bruce,  "  his  warning  saved  my  life  ;• 

Full  seldom  parts  he  from  my  eide, 

And  in  his  silcuce  I  confide. 

Since  he  can  tell  no  talc  again. 

He  is  a  boy  of  gentle  strain. 

And  I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 

In  Auga^tin  the  cliaplaiu's  cell. 

And  wait  on  thee,  my  IpabeL — 

Mind  not  hid  tears ;  I  ve  seen  them  flow, 

Ajb  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 

Tis  a  kind  youth,  but  fanciful. 

Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull. 

And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  sail. 

Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale. — 

But  forward,  gentle  Isabel — 

My  answer  for  Lord  Ronald  tell." — 

XXVIL 

"  This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given — 
The  heart  he  asks  is  fix'd  on  heaven.' 

>  "We  woqU  bow  with  veneratioTi  to  the  powerful  and 
■■^ed  fentiu  of  Scott.  We  would  atyle  him  above  all  othen. 
Homer  and  Shakapoaic  excepted,  the  Poet  of  Nature— of 
Natvre  in  all  her  varied  beauties,  in  all  her  wildenl  haaoti. 
No  appearance,  however  minnte,  in  the  scenes  aronnd  him, 
■Mapee  his  penetrating  ejre ;  the7  are  all  marked  with  the 
■ieeiC  dieerfminatJon ;  an  introdnoed  with  the  happiest  effeot. 
Benee,  in  bb  simile*,  both  the  genius  and  the  jadgment  of 
the  poet  nn  peenliaHy  conepicoons  ;  his  accurate  obeervalion 
of  the  appearances  of  nature,  which  othen  have  neglected. 
Imparts  an  originality  to  tlioee  allusions,  of  which  the  reader 
'mmediately  recognizes  the  aptness  ami  propriety ;  and  only 
wooden  that  what  mnst  have  been  so  oAen  witnessed  shoald 
have  been  so  vniformly  paased  nnrecarded  bv.    Such  is  the 


My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower, 

That  wither'd  in  the  wintry  hoiu", 

Born  but  of  vanity  and  pride, 

And  with  these  sunny  visions  died. 

If  further  press  liis  suit — ^then  say, 

He  should  his  plighted  troth  obey, 

Troth  plighted  both  with  ring  and  xi  r  1, 

And  sworn  on  crucifix  and  sword — 

Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert  I  I  have  seen 

Thou  hast  a  woman's  guardian  been  I 

Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour, 

Wlien  press'd  on  thee  the  Southern  power. 

And  safety,  to  all  human  sight. 

Was  only  found  in  rapid  flight, 

Thou  heard'st  a  wretched  female  phun    ' 

In  agony  of  travail-pain, 

And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 

Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand. 

And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do^ 

Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue,  * 

Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 

A  woman  in  her  last  distress.' 

And  wilt  thou  now  denv  tliine  aid    - 

w 

To  an  oppress'd  and  injiu'ed  maid, 
Even  plead  for  Rtmfdd's  perfidy. 
And  press  his  fickle  faith  on  me  t  -  • 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  vow, 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now, 
Which  could  my  former  bosom  move 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 
rd  spurn  eacli  proffer  he  could  bring. 
Till  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring, 
The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both. 
And  fair  acquittal  of  his  oath. 
By  her  who  brooks  lus  perjured  sooni. 
The  ill-requited  Maid  of  Lorn  T 

XXVIIL 

With  sudden  impulse  forward  spnmg 
The  page,  aud  on  her  neck  he  hung ; 
Then,  recollected  instantly, 
His  head  he  stoop'd,  and  bent  his  knee^ 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  celL — 
The  priuci  ss,  loosen'd  firom  his  hold, 
Blush'd  angi  J  at  his  bearing  bold ; 

simile  applied  to  the  transient  blush  ohsorved  by  bi«c«  i 
tlie  countenance  of  Isabel  npon  his  mention  of  Sonala.*^* 
Britisk  Crilic. 

*  iMS.— "  And  well  I  judge  that  Knight  unknown  " 

»  M8.— ♦•  But  that  his }  •'^'®*"  !  plight  forbude.»» 

f  former  ) 

*  MS. — *'  The  Monarch's  brand  and  cloak  he  bore.*' 
i  MS.— '« An^wer'd  the  Brace,  *  he  saved  my  life.'  *' 

*  The  MS.  has,— 

"  Isabel's  thoughts  are  fiz'd  on  heaven ;" 

and  the  two  couplets  which  follow  an  interpolated  on  tM 
blank  page, 
f  See  Appendix,  Note  3  Y. 
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But  good  King  Robert  cried, 
**  Chafe  not — by  aigns  he  speaks  his  mind. 
He  heard  the  plan  my  care  de»ign'd, 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide. — 
But,  sister,  now  betliink  thee  well ; 
No  easy  clioice  the  convent  cell ; 
Tri.dt,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part, 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart, 
Or  suffer  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn, 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
But  thiuk, — not  long  tlie  time  has  been, 
Tljat  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen. 
And  wouldst  the  ditties  best  approve, 
Tliat  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 
Now  are  thy  wiiihes  in  thy  power, 
And  thou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower  I 
O !  if  our  Edward  knew  the  change. 
How  would  his  busy  satire  range, 
With  many  a  sarcasm  varied  still 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will  1" — 

XXIX. 

"  Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  said, 

"  Even  BO  would  Edward's  part  be  play'd. 

Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe, 

A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief^  and  fear, 

He  holds  his  humor  uncontroll'd ; 

But  thou  art  of  anotlier  mould. 

Sny  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say. 

Unless  before  my  feet  he  lay 

The  rincr  which  bound  the  faith  ho  swore, 

By  Edith  freely  yielded  o'er. 

He  moves  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 

N(^r  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 

He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow. 

That  I  would  change  my  purpose  made. 

To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — 

Brotlier,  for  little  space,  farewell ! 

To  other  duties  warns  the  belL" — 

XXX. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,"  King  Robert  said, 
When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
**  Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 
O  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here, 
Nii)p\l  by  misfortune's  cruel  frost, 
ITie  buds  of  fair  affection  lost ! — * 


t  The  MS.  here  adds  :— 

"  She  yields  one  shade  of  emptr  hope ; 
Bat  well  I  guess  her  wily  scope 
Is  to  elude  Lord  Ronald's  plea. 
And  still  my  importunity." 
I  This  and  the  two-  ^^t  ^cceeding  lines  are  interpolated  on  the 
b  ank  page  of  the  MS. 

*"The  fourth  canto  cannot  be  very  greatly  praised.  It 
contains,  indeed,  many  pleasing  passages ;  but  the  merit  which 
thej  possess  is  too  much  detached  from  the  general  interest 
•f  the  poem.  The  only  business  is  Bmce*s  arrival  at  the  isle 
«#  Anaa.    The  voyafe  is  certainly  deaeribed  with  spirit ;  but 


But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do! 
Far  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 
— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie,* 
Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 
Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 
Of  my  own  Timiberry  court  oin*  powei 
— Might  not  my  father's  beadsman  hoai; 
Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore, 
Kindle  a  signal>flame,  to  show 
The  time  propitious  for  the  blow ! 
It  diall  be  so — some  firiend  shall  bear 
Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care ; 
— Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 
That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 
May  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet — 
O  Scotland  I  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line. 
To  raL«»e  my  victor-head,  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free,— 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 
Betwixt  my  labors  and  my  grave  !** 
Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went, 
Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent, 
And  reach'd  the  spot  where  his  bold  train 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain.' 


®i)e  £orlr  of  ti)e  Isles. 


CAXTO   FIFTH. 


On  fair  Loch-Ranza  stream'd  the  early  day. 
Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  M'e  upward  corFd 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 
And  circling  mount^iins  sever  from  the  world. 
And  there  the  fisherman  his  sail  imfurl'd, 
Tlie  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghoal, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twirl'd, 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil, — 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  Man  wakes  to  cars 
and  toil 

But  other  duties  call'd  each  convent  maid. 
Roused  by  the  summons  of  the  moss-grown  beU ; 

tbe  remainder  of  the  oanto  is  rather  tedious,  and  might,  witl^ 
out  any  considerable  inconvenience,  have  been  left  a  good 
deal  to  the  reader's  imagination.  Mr.  Scott  ought  to  rsaerVB, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  interlocutory  part  of  his  naiEalivc, 
for  occasions  which  admit  of  high  and  animated  aeniimMit,  or 
the  display  of  powerful  emotions,  because  this  u  almost  tha 
only  poetical  beauty  of  which  speeches  are  susceptible.  But 
to  fill  op  three-fourths  of  a  canto  with  a  lover's  asking  a 
brother  in  a  quiet  and  friendly  manner  for  permission  to  addzcai 
his  sbter  in  marriage,  and  a  brother's  asking  his  sister  wbetlMk 
she  has  any  objections,  is,  we  think,  somewhat  injudicioaa  ' 
-^^uarterlf  Review, 
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Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass  was  said, 
And  every  sHter  sought  her  separate  cell. 
Suet  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  telL 
An  J  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer 
The  sunbeam,  tlirough  the  nari:ow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair, 
hB  stoop'd  her  gentle  head  in  meek  devotion  there. 

IL 

She  rai^d  her  eyes,  tliat  duty  done. 
When  glanced  upon  the  pavement-stone, 
Qemm'd  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring, 
Bound  to  a  scroll  with  silken  string/ 
With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  tell, 
**  Tills  for  the  Lady  Isabel." 
Witliiu,  the  writing  farther  bore, — 
"  *Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  swore. 
With  this  hid  proniise  I  restore ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command, 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand. 
And  0 1  for  better  fortune  born. 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Lorn  T 
One  single  flash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel's  dark  eyes, 
But  vanifih'd  in  the  blush  of  shame, 
Tlmt,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 
*  0  thought  unworthy  of  my  race ! 
Selfii^h,  ungenerous,  mean,  and  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own,'" 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  o'erthrown  I— 
Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  believed, 
Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived, 
Tliink  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gain 
Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain  1 
For  thou  shalt  rest^  thou  tempting  gaud. 
Where  worldly  thoughts  are  overawed. 
And  worldly  splendors  sink  debased." 
Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 

m 

Neirt  rose  the  thought, — ^its  owner  far, 

How  came  it  here  through  bolt  and  bar ! — 

But  the  dim  lattice  is  ajar. — 

She  looks  abroad,  the  morning  dew 

A  light  short  step  had  brush'd  anew, 

And  there  were  foot-prints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  still. 
Till  on  the  mossy  window-sill 

Their  track  effaced  the  green. 
Hie  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  fra/d. 
As  if  some  climber'a  steps  to  aid. — 
Bat  who  the  hardy  messenger, 
Whose  venturous  path  these  signs  infbr  f — 


MS.- 


•"a  ring  of  gold, 


A  acroll  around  the  jewel  rolPd, 
Had  few  brief  words,"  &c. 
Va^— "  A  licglo  throb  of  joy  to  own." 


"  Strange  doubts  are  mine ! — 'M.omAj  draw  nigh 

— Naught  'scapes  old  Mona's  curious  eye— 

What  strangers  gentle  mother,  say, 

Have  sought  these  holy  walb  to-day  ?" — 

"  None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name  ; 

Only  your  brother's  foot-page  came, 

At  peep  of  dawn — I  pray'd  him  pass 

To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass ; 

But  like  an  arrow  he  sliot  by, 

And  tears  secm'd  bursting  from  his  eye.** 

IV. 

The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a  sunbeam,  fell — 

•'  'Tis  Edith's  self!' — ^her  speechless  woe, 

Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show  I 

— Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay, 

And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 

I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell, 

With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  weU."— 

**  What  I  know'st  thou  not  his  warlike  host 

At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coa^t  ?* 

My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 

At  eve  they  couch'd  in  greenwood  bower, 

At  dawn  a  bugle  signal,  made 

By  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array'd ; 

Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and 

tree. 
No  time  for  bcnedidte  I 
Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair, 
Just  sliake  the  dew-drops  from  their  hair, 
And  toss  tht'ir  armed  crests  al«>ft. 
Such  matins  theirs  l" — "  G<x)d  mother,  soft— 
"Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way  V* — ^ 
"  As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay ,-« 
Across  the  isle — of  barks  a  score 
Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er, 
On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-shnre." — 
"  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need,** 
Said  anxious  Isabel,  "  of  speed  I 
Call  Father  August uie,  good  dame." 
The  nun  obey'd,  the  Father  came. 

V. 

"Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay, 

Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bav. 

lliis  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given ; 

I  "pray  him,  by  his  liopcs  of  Heaven, 

That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay  1 

Or,  if  his  liaste  br(M)k  no  delay, 

That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit. 

Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mute. 

Thus  prays  his  sister  Isabel, 

For  causes  more  than  she  mav  tell— 

»  MS.—"  'Tis  she  herself." 

*  MS. — "  What !  know 'lit  thoa  not  in  sndaen  hsito 

The  wnrriora  from  our  woods  have  pan'd  1" 

•  MS.—"  Canst  tell  where  they  have  bent  their  waf  1 
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Away,  good  father  I  and  take  beed, 
That  life  aiid  death  are  on  thy  speed." 
Hid  cowl  die  good  old  priest  did  on. 
Took  liis  piked  staff  and  sandall'd  ahoon, 
And,  like  a  palmer  bent  by  eld. 
O'er  moss  and  moor  his  journey  held.' 

VL 
Heavy  and  dull  the  foot  of  age. 
And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage ; 
3ut  none  was  there  beside,  whose  care 
]^Ii«^ht  such  important  message  bear. 
Through  birchen  copse  he  wander'd  alow. 
Stunted  and  sapless,  thin  and  low ; 
By  many  a  mountain  stream  he  pass'd. 
From  the  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast, 
Dashing  to  foam  their  waters  dun, 
And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 
Round  his  gray  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a  fuarlcHs  circle  flew. 
O'er  chiisnis  lie  pasj*'d,  where  fractures  wide 
Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  stride  ;^ 
He  crosja'd  his  brow  beHitle  the  stone 
WTiere  Druids  erst  huiyd  victims  groan,' 
•     And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild. 
O'er  niiuiy  a  heathen  hero  piled,* 
He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
Wlio  died  ere  Sliiloh's  sun  arose. 
Beside  Macfarlane.'.s  Cross  he  staid, 
Tliere  told  hi.-*  hours  within  the  shade, 
And  at  the  stream  1)is  thirst  allayed. 
Tlience  onward  journeying  slowly  still. 
As  evening  closed  he  reach'd  the  hill, 
"Where,  rising  through  the  woodland  green. 
Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen. 
From  Hastings,  late  their  English  lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword.* 
The  sun  that  sunk  behind  the  isle, 
Now  tinged  them  with  a  parting  smile. 

vir. 

But  though  the  beams  of  light  decay, 
Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick-Bay. 
The  Bruce's  followers  crowd  the  shore. 
And  boats  and  barges  some  unmoor, 
Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar  • 
Their  eyes  oft  turn'd  where  glimmered  far  • 
"What  might  have  seem'd  an  early  star 
On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
Was  all  too  flickering,  fierce,  and  bright 

Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 

Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day, 

>  H8. — '*  And  cnm  the  island  took  hi*  way, 
O'i-r  hill  and  holt,  to  Brodick-Bay." 

»  Pee  Api>cndix.  Note  2  W. 

*  M9.— "  He  crowM  him  by  the  Druids'  itoM, 

That  heard  of  yon  the  victim's  groan.*' 

(  8«»  ApneDdix.  Note  2  X. 


But  U9,  on  Carriek*«hare, 
Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue. 
The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew,* 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 
Tlie  monk's  alow  steps  now  press  the  Bands 
And  now  amid  a  scene  he  stands^ 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye ; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight. 
Rivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light, 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright^ 
And  helmets  flashing  high. 
Oft,  too,  with  unaocustom'd  earB» 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears^* 

While,  faaatening  all  on  board. 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  miz'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge. 
With  many  a  haughty  word. 

vm. 

Through  that  wild  throng  the  Father  psM^d^ 

And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last. 

He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat. 

That  the  approaching  tide  must  float. 

And  counted  every  rippling  wave. 

As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave, 

And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  eved. 

And  closer  yet  his  haubi^rk  tied. 

And  loosen'd  in  its  sheath  his  brand. 

Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 

Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 

The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. — 

The  Monk  approach'd  and  homage  paid ; 

"  And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said, 

"  So  far  to  bless  us  ere  we  part  ?" — 

— "  My  Liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart ! — 

But  other  chaiige  I  have  to  teU," — 

And  spoke  the  hest  of  IsabeL 

— "  Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  monarch  cried^ 

"  This  moves  me  much  1 — this  morulng  tide, 

I  sent  the  stripling  to  Siiint  Bride, 

With  my  commandment  tliere  to  bide."-— 

— ^"Thither  he  came  the  portress  show'd. 

But  there,  my  Liege,  made  brief  abode." — 

IX. 

*  Twas  I,"  said  Edward,  "  fotmd  employ 

Of  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 

Deep  pondering  in  my  anxious  mind, 

A  fitting  messenger  to  find. 

To  bear  my  written  mandate  o'er 

To  Cutlibert  on  the  Carrick-shore, 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  3  7. 
A  MS. — "  The  shades  of  even  more  closelj-  dmw. 
It  hrighten*d  more  and  mote. 

Now  print  his  aandall'd  foat  Uw 

And  now  amid/*  &a. 
T  Seo  Appendix,  Note  3  Z. 
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I  duDced,  At  early  dawn,  to  pftss 

That  when  by  Bruce's  side  I  fight, 

The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  matt. 

For  Scotland's  crown  and  Freedom's  right 

I  found  the  stripUng  on  a  tomb 

The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 

Low-seated,  weeping  for  the  doom 

Some  token  of  her  favoring  care ; 

That  gave  his  youth  to  conyent  gloom. 

It  shall  be  shown  where  England's  be^t 

I  told  my  purpose,  and  his  eyes 

May  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest. 

Flash'd  Joyful  at  the  glad  surprise. 

And  for  the  boy — since  weightier  care 

He  bounded  to  the  skiff,  the  sail 

For  royal  Bruce  the  times  prepare. 

Was  spread  bef<Hre  a  prosperous  gale, 

The  helpless  youth  b  Ronald's  charge. 

And  well  my  charge  he  hath  obey'd ; 

His  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  targe.* 

He  ceased ;  for  many  an  eager  hand 

That  CUfford,  with  his  merry-men  all. 

Had  urged  the  barges  from  the  strand. 

Guards  carelessly  our  fieither's  halL" — ' 

Their  number  was  a  score  and  ten, 

They  bore  thrice  threescore  chosen  mea 

X. 

With  sucli  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 

*  0  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart  I" 

The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast  I 

Answered  the  Monarch,  '^  on  a  part 

Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 

xn. 

A  mute,  an  orphan,  and  a  boy  1' 

Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat. 

Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife, 

Ready  and  mann'd  rocks  every  boat ; 

Without  a  tongue  to  plead  for  life  1 

Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 

Kow,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven, 

Was  dash'd  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light. 

Edward,  my  crown  I  would  have  given, 

Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off  they  bore. 

Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild, 

Their  armor  glanced  against  the  shore, 

I  perU'd  thus  the  helpless  child."^ 

And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide, 

—-Offended  hali;  and  half  submiss. 

Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died. — 

~  Brother  and  Liege,  of  blame  like  this,* 

"  Ood  speed  them  I**  said  the  Priest,  as  dark 

Edward  replied,  **  I  little  dream'd. 

On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark ; 

A  stranger  messenger,  I  deemed. 

"  0  Heaven !  when  swords  for  freedom  shine^ 

Hight  safest  seek  the  beadsman's  cell, 

And  monarch's  right,  the  cause  is  thine  1 

Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  well. 

Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow ! 

Noteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense, 

Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe  1 

His  imperfection  his  defence. 

And  be  it  to  the  nations  known. 

If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess ; 

That  Victory  is  from  God  alone  !*• 

If  ta*en,  his  words  no  tale  express — 

As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew. 

Hethinks,  too,  yonder  beacon's  shine 

He  tum'd  his  blessings  to  renew. 

W^i  evpiate  greater  fiiult  than  mine.*— 

Oft  tum'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 

*  Rash,**  said  King  Robert^  **  was  the  deed- 

All  traces  of  theur  course  were  lost ; 

But  it  is  done. — Embark  with  speed  1 — 

Then  ^owly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 

Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 

To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 

How  this  unhappy  chance  befell ; 

If  well  we  thrive  on  yonder  shore. 

XIIL 

Soon  sliall  my  care  her  page  restore. 

In  night  the  fiury  prospects  sink. 

Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bear, 

Where  Oumray's  isles  with  verdant  link 

And  think  of  us  in  mass  and  prayer.* — 

Oloee  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde ; 

The  woods  of  Bute,  no  more  descried. 

XL 

Are  gone* — and  on  the  placid  sea 

*  Aye  r  sud  the  Priest,  *  while  this  poor  hand 

The  rowers  ply  their  task  with  glee. 

Can  chalice  raise  or  croes  command, 

While  hands  that  knightly  lances  bore 

While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use, 

Impatient  aid  the  laboring  oar. 

Can  Augustine  forget  the  Bruce  I* 

The  half-faced  moon  shone  dim  and  pale^ 

Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  press'd. 

And  glanced  against  the  whiteu'd  sail; 

And  whisper'd,  "  Bear  then  this  request, 

But  on  that  ruddy  beaoon-light 

»T]MM8.Mdi^- 

Of  rooh  deep  peril,  to  empWr 

**  KMpB  MnlMi  fvcid  in  Tmnbenr  hsO.** 

A  mute,  a  atimiifer,  and  a  bov  '  ** 

fle*  Appmdu,  Not*  3  A. 

s  MS. **  b  thine  alone  "* 

•  M8.^' Said  RobMt, « to  SMigB  •  ptrt 

4M8w— ''Haverank** 
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Each  steenman  kept  the  helm  aright^ 
And  oft,  for  sach  the  King's  comnuind, 
ThAt  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand. 
From  boat  to  boat  load  shout  and  hail 
Wam'd  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  saiL 
South  and  bj  west  the  armada  bore, 
And  near  at  length  the  Carridk-shore. 
And  less  and  less  the  distance  grows, 
High  and  more  high  the  beaccm  rose ; 
Tlic  light,  that  aeem'd  a  twinkling  star. 
Now  bUzed  portentous,  fierce,  and  fkr. 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd. 
Dark-red  the  ifea  beneatli  it  flow'd. 
Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim. 
In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 
Wild  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp'd  fnxn  their  crag?  on  plashing  wave.' 
Tlie  deer  to  distant  covert  drew, 
The  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew. 
Like  some  tail  castle  given  to  flame, 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 
"  Now,  good  my  Liege,  and  brother  sage, 
What  think  ye  of  mine  elfin  page  f* — 
"  Row  on  r  the  noble  King  replied, 
**  We'll  leam  the  truth  whate'er  betide ; 
Yet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 
Could  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon  wild.' 

XIV. 

With  that  the  boats  approadi'd  the  land,' 
But  Edward's  grounded  on  the  sand; 
Tlie  eager  Knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 
Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he, 
Though  every  barge's  hardy  band 
Contended  which  should  gain  the  land. 
When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afiur, 
Seem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star, 
Now,  like  a  prophet's'  fiery  chair, 
Seem'd  travelling  the  reahns  of  air.      . 
Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendor  glowB» 
As  that  portentous  meteor  rose ; 
Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright, 
And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 
His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw, 
Nor  marveU'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 
Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost, 
And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast — 
Ronald  to  Heaver,  a  prayer  address'd. 
And  Douglas  cross'd  his  dauntless  breast ; 
"  Saint  James  protect  us  I"  Lennox  cried, 
But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 
"  Deem'st  thou,  Kirkpatrick,  hi  that  flame 
Red  Comyn's  angiy  spirit  came, 


I  MS.->"  And  Aom  thdr  crags  plaih'd  In  the  ware." 
V  M^.->*'  With  that  the  baigM  naarM  the  land." 
I  MS.—*'  A  wizaid'i." 
MB.—"  <  GnUaate  be  huh'd ;  weiooD  ahaU  know,* 


Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 

Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure  ?" — 

**  Hush  I"  said  the  Bruce,  "  we  soon  shall  know 

If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show,^ 

Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 

The  moon  chines  out — upon  the  sand 

Let  every  leader  rank  his  band." 

XV. 

Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  snpply 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye ; 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  rocVs  King  Robert  drew 
His  scatter'd  file^  to  order  due, 
Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 
In  the  cool  light  slione  blue  and  clear. 
Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide, 
That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide ; 
He  knelt  him  lowly*  on  the  sand. 
And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 
«  A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried,  «  What,  ho  1 
Now  shall  we  Cutlibert's  tidings  know.** 
But  evil  news  the  letters  bare. 
The  ClifSsrd's  force  was  strong  and  ware,' 
Augmented,  too,  that  very  mom. 
By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 
Long  harrow'd  by  oppressor's  hand. 
Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land, 
And  over  Corrick,  dark  and  deep, 
Had  sunk  dejection  s  iron  sleep. — 
Outhbcrt  had  seen  that  beacon-flame. 
Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came. 
Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 
Edward's  mute  messenger  he  sent. 
If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er, 
To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 

XVL 

As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 
Bruce  read  these  chilling  news  aloud. 
•  What  council,  nobles,  have  we  now ! — 
To  ambuah  us  in  greenwood  bough. 
And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  send 
To  bring  oar  enterprise  to  end. 
Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  main 
As  exiles,  and  embark  again  T — 
Answer'd  fierce  Edward,  **  Hap  what  may. 
In  Carrick,  Carrick's  Lord  must  stay. 
I  woidd  not  minstrels  told  the  tale, 
Wildfire  or  meteor^  made  us  quaiL" — 
Answer'd  the  Douglas,  "  If  my  liege 
May  win  yoo  waUs  by  storm  or  siage^ 


Said  Brace,  Mfthb  be  •oneiw's  abow.*  " 
**  on  the  moiMBo'd  nod." 


•  MS. 

•  MS.—"  That  CliflTocd's  forae  in  watoh 
T  MB.—"  A  wiidiio  -— —  " 
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Then  were  eadi  brave  and  patriot  heart 

"  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  f 

Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  part.'* — * 

Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  warm  1 

Answer  d  Lord  Ronald,  *"  Not  for  Hhftme 

Hath  not  the  wild-bull's  treble  hide 

Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came, 

This  \»igQ  for  thee  and  me  supplied  f 

And  found,  for  all  our  empty  boast, 

Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  steel  1 

Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast 

And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  ? 

I  will  not  credit  that  this  land, 

Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart; 

Bo  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand, 

From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt  not  part" 

The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 

— 0 1  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 

Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce." — 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant  1 

"  Prove  we  our  fate—^the  brunt  we'll  bide  P 

And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken. 

80  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cried ; 

May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken! 

80  said,  so  vow'd,  the  lemlers  all ; 

Half  soothed,  half  grieved,  half  terrified. 

So  Bruce  resolved :  "  And  m  my  hall 

Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  side ; 

Since  the  Bold  Southern  make  their  home, 

A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 

The  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come,' 

Was  in  that  hour  of  agony, 

When  with  a  rough  and  rugged  host 

As  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strove. 

Clifford  may  reckon*  to  his  cost 

Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love  1 

Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk  and  dell. 

m  lead  where  we  may  shelter  weU." 

XTX. 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore. 

XVIL 

The  rock's  steep  ledge,  lb  now  climVd  o'er ; 

Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light, 

And  from  the  castle's  distant  wall. 

Whose  feiry  glow  beguiled  their  sight  f — 

From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call : 

It  ne  er  was  knowu^ — ^yet  gray-hair'd  eld 

The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea,* 

A  superstitious  credence  held. 

And  marks  a  watdiful  enemy. — 

That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 

They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domam 

Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand ; 

Left  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign^ 

Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 

(Seek  not  the  iBcene — the  axe,  the  plough. 

When  Bruce  cross'd  o'er,  stiU  gleams  the  light. 

The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it  now), 

Nearly  it  gleams  0  er  mount  and  moor, 

But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 

And  glittering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore— 

The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between, 

But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 

Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 

By  Heaven  to  aid  the  Kinfj's  descent, 

T\^Q  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 

Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath. 

Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn. 

To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  deatli, 

Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 

Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange, 

There,  tufted  close  with  copse  wood  green, 

Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range. 

W  as  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 

Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone,* 

And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 

I  know  notr-«nd  it  ne'er  was  known. 

For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet. 

'I'lie  glossy  holly  loved  the  park, 

XVIIL 

The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark,* 

Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew, 

And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare. 

And,  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true. 

With  all  its  shiver'd  boughs,  was  there. 

Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling^s  stay. 

Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 

To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 

On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  ||id  delL 

"  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine  1 

The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 

WTiy  throbs  tliat  silly  heart  of  tlune  T— 

These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood  free, 

— ^That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 

Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw,  now, 

(In  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 

He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  boogfa.* 

«  MS. ' "  to  play  their  part." 

T  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  C. 

■  MS.—'*  Sinoe  Clifford  needs  will  make  his  home, 

*    •  MS.—"  The  dark-green  holly  loved  the  down, 

The  hoar  of  reckoning  loon  shall  ooma.'* 

The  yew-tree  lent  it*  ehadow  brown." 

1  MB.—"  The  Knight  shall  reckon,"  &c. 

•  "Their  moonlight  muster  on  the  beach,  after  the  saddea 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  3  B. 

extinction  of  this  jrartentons  flame,  and  their  midnight  maroh 

>  MS. — "  Such  as  throngh  midnight  elher  range. 

Uiroogh  the  paternal  fields  of  tiieir  royal  leader,  also  display 

AfTrightening  oft  the  traveller  lone.*' 

mnch  beantifal  painting  (stanzas  15  and  10).     After  the  caa> 

MS.^  ••*  Soandi  sadly  over  land  and  tea.** 

tla  ii  won,  the  nma  strain  is  panned.*' — JBfraaT. 
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XX 

Fast  o*er  the  moonlight  ChaAe  they  sped. 
Well  knew  the  band  that  measnred  tread. 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  adyance, 
The  Berried  warriors  move  at  once ; 
And  evil  -were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 
Copses  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cro68» 
Strain  up  the  hank  and  o'er  the  moss. 
From  the  exhausted  page's  brow' 
Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now ; 
With  effort  faint*  and  lengthen'd  pause. 
His  weary  step  the  stripling  draws. 
"  Nay,  droop  not  yet  1"'  the  warrior  said  ; 
**  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  1 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
What !  wilt  thou  not !— capricious  boy  I 
Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strength  employ. 
Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 
m  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair. 
Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel  !*' 
Worn  out,  disheartcn'd,  and  dismayed, 
Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid ; 
His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse,* 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  1* 

XXL 

What  may  be  done  f — ^the  night  is  gone — 

The  Bruce's  bond  moves  swiftly  on — 

Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 

Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front ! — 

**  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 

Decay  a  darken'd  cell  hath  sunk ; 

Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space, 

Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  &ce.* 

I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  far ; 

But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 

Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne. 

And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  retuni. — 

Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy  1 

But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy." 

In  silvan  lodging  dose  bestow'd,^ 

He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 

With  strength  put  forth,  o'er  moss  and  Ivook, 

And  aoon  the  marching  band  o'ertook. 

1  MS  — "  Fkoin  AmsdTM'a  exhaMtad  brow." 

•  MB.~>"  And  donbte  tofl,"  he 

»  MS.—"  Nay /«ar  not  yet,"  fto. 

4  MS. "  his  wdght  refute." 

•  "  This  eanto  i»  not  dittinguubed  by  many  paMagea  of  e>- 
Inoidinary  merit ;  at  it  is,  however,  full  of  basinesa,  and  oom- 
Daratively  fiee  from  those  long  rhyming  dialognes  which  ars  so 
fieqaent  in  the  poem,  it  is,  npon  the  whole,  spirited  and  pleaa* 
Jig.  The  soene  in  whioh  Ronald  is  described  sheltering  Edith 
nnder  his  plaid,  for  the  love  which  he  bears  to  Isabel,  is,  wo 
think,  man  poetioally  ooaoeived  than  anr  other  in  the  whole 


xxn. 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobVd  and  wept 

The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept — 

A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream — "  Nay,  hen^ 

Here  by  this  thicket,  pass'd  the  deer — 

Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid — 

What  have  we  here  ? — a  Scottish  pl^d, 

And  in  its  folds  a  stripling  laid  ? — 

Come  forth  I  thy  name  and  business  tell  I — 

What,  silent  t — ^thcn  I  guess  thee  well 

The  spy  that  sought  old  Cuthbcrt's  cell. 

Wafted  from  Arran  yester  mom — 

Come,  comrades,  we  will  straight  return. 

Our  Lord  mav  choose  the  rack  should  teach 

To  tliis  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 

Thy  bow-string,  till  I  bind  him  fast." — 

"Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast; 

Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 

Tis  a  fair  stripling,  though  a  Scot** 

The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped. 

And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

xxni. 

Stout  Clifford  in  the  castle-court 
Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport ; 
And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  di^jcourse, 
Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse.* 
War-steeds  and  palfreys  pmw'd  the  ground. 
And  many  a  deer-dog  howl'd  around. 
To  Amadine,  Lom's  well-known  word 
Replying  to  that  Southern  Lord, 
Mix'd  with  this  clanging  din,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fever'd  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Came  like  the  sounds  wliich  fancy  hears^ 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  winds 
Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds. 
Until  more  loudly  and  more  near. 
Their  speech  arrests  the  page's  ear.* 

XXIV. 

«  And  was  she  thus,"*  said  Clifford,  **  lost  t 
The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost  I 
What  says  the  monk  I**—"  Tlie  holy  Sire 
Owns,  that  in  masquer's  quaint  attire 
She  sought  his  skiff,  disguised,  imknown 
To  all  except  to  him  alone. 


poem,  and  contains  some  tonchet  of  gnat  pathos  and 
— QtutrUrlf  Review. 

•  MS.— *«  And  mantle  hi  m^  plald  thj  fheo." 
T  MS.—*'  In  silvan  castle  warm  bestowed. 

He  left  the  page." 
B  MB.—**  And  tow  with  Lorn  he  spoke  aeMo, 
And  now  to  nqaira  and  yeoman  cried. 
War-boise  and  palfrey,"  fre. 

•  MS.  "  or  roaring  wind. 

Some  wofds  of  woe  his  mnaingB  find« 
Till  spoke  mora  londly  and  mon  neat 
Then  woids  arrest  the  poge'i  aw  " 
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But^  Bays  the  priost,  a  bark  from  Lorn* 
l^id  them  aboard  that  very  morn. 
And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey. 
He  proffer'd  ransom-gold  to  pay, 
And  they  agreed — but  ere  told  o'er, 
The  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar ; 
Tliey  severM,  and  they  met  no  more. 
He  deems — ^such  tempest  vex'd  the  coast — 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost 
So  let  It  be,  with  the  disgrace 
And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race  I* 
Thrice  better  she  had  ne'er  been  bom, 
Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn  T 

XXV. 
Lord  CliflTord  now  the  captive  spied ; — 
"  Whom,  Herbert,  hast  thou  there  T  he  cried. 
"  A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 
A  hollow  oak  his  lurking  place." — * 
••  What  tidings  can  the  youth  afford  ?" — 
"He  plays  the  mute." — "  Then  noose  a  cord — 
Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 
For  his  plaid's  sake."—"  Clan-CoUa's  loom," 
Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 
Rather  the  vesture  than  the  face, 
"  Clan-Colla's  dames  such  tartans  twine ; 
Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine. 
Giv6  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave. 
His  own  scathed  oak  -*  and  let  him  wave 
In  air,  unless,  by  terror  wrung, 
A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue. — * 
Kor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite ! 
— Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sight, 
And  give  Clan-Colla's  dirge  thy  breath. 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  death." — 
•  O  brother  I  cruel  to  the  last  I" 
Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  pass'd 
The  thou^t,  but,  to  his  purpose  true. 
He  said  not,  though  he  sigh'd,  **  Adieu  T 

XXVL 
And  win  he  keep  his  purpose  still, 
In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill,' 
When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word. 
May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  f 
Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call. 
For  life  that  bids  us  barter  aU  t 
Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath  steel'd. 


I  MS.—  "  To  all  mn  to  UoMelf  alone. 

Then,  m.y  ho,  thai  a  baric  from  Lom 

Laid  him  aboard,**  flio. 
f  In  place  of  the  ooaplot  whieh  followa,  the  MS.  haa  :- 
*'  7or»  flood  abe  there,  and  thoald  refnae 

The  choice  my  better  porpoce  viewi, 

I'd  apnrik  her  like  a  boad-maid  tame, 

Lort  to  }  '-wi'n^nt  »"<»  |«  \  shame." 

f  each  senie  of  pnde  and  ) 

MB. —  "  A  sjqr,  whom,  gaiiled  by  oar  hoand, 

Luking  conceal' d  thii  mom  we  fonnd." 


His  nerves  hath  strung — ^he  will  not  yield  1 
Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  ward* 
May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword.—* 
Clan-Colla's  dirge  is  pealing  wide, 
The  griesly  headsman  s  by  his  side ; 
Along  the  greenwood  Chase  they  bend. 
And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  end  I 
That  old  and  shattered  oak  beneath. 
They  destine  fur  the  place  of  deatL" 
— What  thoughts  are  his,  wliile  all  in  vaiu 
His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain  ? 
What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  dizzy  ear, 
He  hears  the  death-prayer  muttei^d  near  t 
And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst^ 
Or  will  that  bosomnsecret  burst  t 
Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew. 
His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue ; 
The  agony  of  parting  life 
Has  naught  to  match  that  moment's  strife  1 

xxvn 

But  other  witnesses  are  nigh. 

Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy  1 

Soon  as  the  dire  lament  was  play'd. 

It  waked  the  lurking  ambuscade. 

The  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  spied 

The  cause,  and  loud  in  fury  cried,* 

"  By  Heaven,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 

And  mock  me  in  his  agony  I 

They  shall  abye  it  I" — On  his  arm 

Bruce  laid  strong  grasp,  "  They  shall  not  ham 

A  ringlet  of  the  striphng's  hair; 

But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear. 

— Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 

Up  yonder  hollow  water-course, 

And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold. 

Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold ; 

A  spear  above  the  copse  display'd. 

Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 

— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 

Through  yonder  copse  approach  the  gate, 

And,  when  thou  hear'st  the  battle-din. 

Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  wio, 

Secore  the  drawbridge — storm  the  port^ 

And  man  and  guard  the  castle-courts— 

The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me. 

In  shelter  of  the  forest-tree. 

Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see." 

4  MB.—  "  Yon  leathed  oak." 

»  MS.  **  by  terror  wmnf 

To  apcoch,  oonfeMJon  flada  hia  toofoo.*' 
• *Maat  hnman  iU." 


V  M0.—  "  &neB  that  one  wwd,  that  little  braath, 

May  apeak  Lord  Ronald'a  doom  of  death.  ' 

•  MB.—  **  Beneath  that  thatieT'd  old  oak-tree, 

Deiign'd  the  alaughter'place  to  be 

*  MS. —  "  Boon  aa  the  dne  lament  was  piay'd 

The  Island  Lord  in  fury  taid, 
'  By  Heaven  they  lead  '  "  tLo. 
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And  twice,  that  mom,  surprise  well  near 

Like  war-horse  eager  to  runh  on, 

Betray'd  the  secret  kept  by  fear ; 

Compell'd  to  wait  the  signal  blown,* 

Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  came 

Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough, 

To  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Romdd's  name. 

Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Ronald  now, 

And  hardly  recollection*  drown'd 

And  in  his  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue, 

The  accents  in  a  murmuring  sound ; 

Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadlier  hue. — 

And  once,  when  scarce  he  oonld  resisi 

Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 

The  Chieftain's  care  to  loose  the  vest* 

Sees  the  dark"  death-train  moying  bv, 

Drawn  tightly  o'er  his  laboring  breast 

And,  heedful,  measures  oft  the  space 

But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew. 

The  Douglas  and  his  bend  must  trace. 

Yot  martial  work  was  yet  to  da 

Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 

Now  sinks  the  dirge's  wailmg  sound. 

XXXL 

Now  cluster  round  the  direful  tree 

A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waitsi 

That  slow  and  solemn  company, 

Kre  signal  given,  the  castle  gates 

While  hymn  mistuned  and  mutter'd  prayer 

His  fury  had  aasailM  -* 

The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare. — 

Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood. 

What  glances  o'er  the  greenwocxl  shade  ? 

Yet  desperate  valor  oft  made  good, 

The  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade  !— 

Even  by  its  daring,  venture  mde. 

"Now,  noble  Chief  1  I  leave  thee  loose; 

Where  prudence  might  have  failed. 

Upcm  them,  Ronald  T  said  the  Bruce. 

Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw,* 

And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two, 

XXIX. 

By  which  its  planks  arose ; 

•  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  I"  to  well-known  cry 

The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge 

His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 

Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge. 

"The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  I"  in  that  dread  word 

Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge  I' 

The  knell  of  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 

The  gate  they  may  not  dose. 

The  astonish'd  Southern  giized  at  first. 

Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  firay, 

Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst,   . 

Cliflbrd  and  Lorn  fought  well  that  day, 

That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 

But  stubborn  Edward  forc'd  his  way' 

Before,  behind,  around  it  came ! 

Against  a  hundred  foe& 

Half-arm'd,  surpri:»ed,  on  every  side 

Loud  came  the  cry,  *The  Bruce,  tfce  BraeeT 

Henun'd  in,  hew'd  down,  they  bled  and  died. 

No  hope  or  in  defence  or  trace. 

Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged, 

Fre.'Ji  combatants  pour  in ; 

And  fierce  Clan-Colla's  broadsword  raged  1 

Mad  with  success,  and  drunk  with  gore. 

Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  sped, 

They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before. 

No  better  was  their  lot  who  fled. 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 

And  met,  *mid  terror's  wild  career, 

Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword. 

The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear  1 

And  limbs  were  lopp'd  and  life-blood  pout'd. 

Two  hundred  yeomen  on  tlmt  mom 

The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar'd. 

The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

And  fearful  was  the  din  1 

The  startling  horses  plunged  and  fiimg; 

XXX. 

Clamor'd  the  dogs  till  turrets  rang. 

Not  on  their  flight  press'd  Ronald's  brand. 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry. 

A  gentler  duty  cUdm'd  his  hand. 

Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 

He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 

Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  groimd 

His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain : 

Groan'd  in  their  agony  I* 

1  MS.~  "  Yet  wftiUns  for  the  trumpet  tone." 

T  MS.—  "  Well  fought  the  English  ycooMB  tbei^ 

«  MS.—  "  See  Uie  slow  death-train." 

And  Lorn  and  Cliffbrd  play'd  the  men. 

•  MS. —  •'  And  ncart'e  his  recolleciion,"  &c. 

But  Edward  niann*d  the  pus  he  won 

*  MS.—  "  A  harder  tank  fierce  Edward  wait*, 

Against,"  &o. 

WhoM  ire  avail'd  the  caiitle  gates." 

0  The  oonclnding  stanza  of  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth"  ean 

•  MS.—  "  Where  sober  thought  had  fail'd. 

tains  an  obvious,  tlionj^h,  no  doubt,  an  unconsciona  initatios 

Upon  the  bridge  hinisclf  he  threw." 

of  the  preceding  nine  lines,  magnificently  expanded  tbronch  u 

MB.—  "  His  axe  was  steel  of  temperM  edge. 

extent  of  aboot  thirty  coaplets  : — 

That  truth  the  warder  well  might  pledge. 

"  All  the  living  things  that  heard 

He  sunk  upon  the  threshold  ledge ! 

That  deadly  earth-shock  disappearM  * 

The  gate,"  &c. 

The  wild  birds  flew ;  tlie  wild  dofs  fled. 
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XXXIL 
Tlie  valumt  Clifford  is  do  more ;' 
On  Ronald's  broadsword  stream'd  his  gore. 
But  better  hap  had  he  of  Lom, 
Who,  by  the  foemen  backward  borne, 
Yet  gain'd  with  slender  train  the  port^ 
Where  hij  his  bark  beneath  the  fort^ 

Ard  cut  the  cable  loose.* 
Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate, 
That  hour  of  fury  and  of  fi&te, 

If  Lorn  encountered  Bruce  I* 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out, 

The  rugged  vaults  replied ; 
And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high. 
The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 

Of  silver,  waving  wide  I 

XXXIIL 

The  Bruce  bath  won  his  father's  hall  I^ 

— "  Welcome,  brave  friends  and  comrades  all. 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy  I 
The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here, 
From  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and  peer, 

To  this  poor  speechless  boy. 
Great  God  1  onoe  more  my  sire's  abode 
Is  mine — ^behold  the  floor  I  trode 

In  tottering  infSancy  I 
And  there*  the  vaulted  arch,  whose  sound 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound  * 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee  I 
O  first,  to  thee,  all-gracious  Heaven, 
Then  to  my  friends,  my  thanks  be  given  P— 
He  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  croes'd — 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  toas'd, 
Tet  steaming  hot ;  with  Southern  gore 
From  hilt  to  point  'twas  crimson'd  o'er. 

XXXIV. 

"Bring  here,"  be  said,  "the  nusers  four, 
liy  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore.' 
Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  board. 


And  howling  left  the  nnbaried  dead  : 
The  camels  from  their  Jieepen  broke ; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  joke — 
The  nearer  steed  plonf  ed  o'er  the  plain, 
And  borst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rein,"  Ito. 

ir  point  of  fact.  Cliflbid  fell  at  Bannockban. 

MS.—*'  And  swiftly  hoisted  sail." 

M9.— **  Short  were  his  shrift,  if  in  that  boor 
Of  fate,  of  fnry,  and  of  power, 
He  *oonnter*d  Edward  Bnioe  I" 

Seo  Appendix,  Note  3  D. 

M9.<— **  And  tee  the  vaulted  arch,"  &o. 

See  Appendix,  Note  3  E. 

MS.—*'  Be  lasting  infamj  bis  lot, 

And  brand  of  «  disloyal  Soot  I" 


The  pledge,  fiiir  Scotland's  rights  restored  1 
And  he  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  wine. 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine, 
To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  naught, 
Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought, — 
Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 
And  lasting  infamy  his  lot  1* 
Sit,  gentle  friends  1  our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief^  we'll  spend  it  joyously  I 
Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
When  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleam& 
Well  is  our  country's  work  begun, 
But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 
Speed  messengers  the  country  through 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new ;' 
Warn  Lanark's  knights  to  gird  their  mail, 
Rouse  the  brave  sous  of  Teviotdale, 
Let  Ettrich's  archers  sharp  their  darts. 
The  fiurest  forms,  the  truest  hearts  t 
Gall  all,  call  all  1  from  Reedswair-Path, 
To  the  wild  confines  of  Cape- Wrath ; 
Wide  let  the  news  through  Scotland  ring; 
The  Northern  Eagle  daps  his  wing  I" 


^t  £or^  of  tijt  I0U0 
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O  WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget' 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time, 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  mat, 
Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  jmrne  j 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  wai 


won. 


le 


When  Hope,  long  doubtful,  soar'd  at  leogth 

sublime. 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  begun, 
Watch'd  Jo/s  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  ria- 

iqg  sun  I" 


>  See  Appendix,  Note  3  F. 

•  MS.— «*  Hast  thou  forgot  ?— No  I  who  can  e'er  fonet.'* 

u  "  Who  eaa  aroid  oonjnring  np  the  idea  of  men  with  ><roa« 
sheets  of  foolscap  scored  with  victories  rolled  nrond  their  hats 
and  horns  blowing  lond  defiance  in  each  other's  mouth,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  Pall-.Mall,  or  the  Uaymarket,  when 
he  reads  sncb  a  pataage  1  We  actually  hear  the  Park  and 
Tower  gnns,  and  tlie  clattering  of  ten  thousand  bells,  as  we 
read,  and  stop  our  ears  from  tlie  close  and  sudden  intrusion  of 
the  clamors  of  some  hot  and  Aornfitted  patriot,  blowing  onr 
selves,  as  well  as  Bonaparte,  to  the  devil  I  And  what  has  atf 
this  to  do  with  Bannock  burn  ?" — JHontkly  Review. 

"  MS.—"  Watch'd  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  watchM 
Triumph's  flashing  gan." 
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O  these  w&e  hours,  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness^  doubts,  and 

fears  I 
The  heart-sick  fiiintness  of  the  hope  delaj'd. 
The  waste,  the  woe,   the  bloodshed,  and  the 

tears 
That  track'd  with  terror  twenty  rolling  years, 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee  I 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  Affliction  rean^ 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee, 
That  hoil'd    the  Despot's  £b1],  and    peace  and 

liberty  I 

Such  news  o'er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode. 
When  'gainst  the  invaders  tum'd  the  battle's 

scale. 
When  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious  flowed 
O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  vale ;' 
When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale,* 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St.  John,* 
When  Randolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the  southern 

gale,* 
And  many  a  fortress,  town,  and  tower,  was 

won, 
^nd  Fame  still  somided  forth  fresh  deeds  of 

glory  done. 

IL 
Blithe  tidings  flew  from  baron's  tower, 
To  peasants  cot,  to  forest-bower. 
And  waked  the  solitary  cell. 
Where  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwell. 
Princess  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 

A  vot'ress  of  the  order  now, 
Say  did  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear 
Dim  veil  and  woollen  ^icapukire, 
And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hah*. 

That  stem  and  rigid  vow, 
Did  it  condemn  the  transpt)rt  high. 
Which  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  eye, 
When  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Eacli  fresh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  bold  t — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form,  that  shares 
Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers  t 
No  sister  she  of  convent  shade ; 
80  say  these  locks  in  lengthen'd  braid, 
So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs. 
The  tremors  that  imbidden  rise, 
Wlien^  mingled  with  the  Bruce's  fame. 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 

III. 

Believe,  his  &ther*s  castle  won. 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun. 


1  Bern  Appendix,  Note  3  O. 

•  Ibid.  Nous  3  I. 

•  Ibid.  Note  3  L. 


a  Ibid.  Note  3  H. 
4  Ibid.  Note  3  K. 
«  Ibid.  Note  3  M. 


That  Bmoe's  earliest  eares  restore 
Hie  speechless  page  to  Arran's  shore: 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Conceal'd  her  from  a  sister's  eyes ; 
And  sLBter-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  ceU. 
There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows; 
And  there,  her  sex's  dress  regam'd. 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Lorn  remain'd. 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  fitf 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war ; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day, 
In  calm  Bednainn  wore  away. 

IV. 

These  days,  these  months,  to  years  had  won^ 
When  tidings  of  high  weight  were  borne 

To  that  lone  island's  shore ; 
Of  all  tlie  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  First  Edward's  ruthless  blade. 

His  son  retain'd  no  more, 
Northward  of  Tweed,  but  Stirling's  towers^ 
Beleaguer'd  by  King  Robert's  powers ; 

And  they  took  t«rm  of  truce,* 
If  England's  King  should  not  relieve 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve. 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce. 
England  was  roused-H>n  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied, 

To  summon  prince  and  peer, 
At  Berwick-bounds  to  meet  their  liege,' 
Prepared  to  raise  fair  Stirling's  siege. 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh — ^they  muster'd  Cast, 
By  beacon  and  by  bugle-blast 

Forth  marsliall'd  for  the  field  ; 
There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  iiame, 
There  England's  hardy  archers  came, 
The  land  they  trode  eeem'd  all  on  fiame, 

With  banner,  blade,  and  shield !  • 
And  not  famed  England's  powers  alone, 
Renown'd  in  arms,  the  summons  own ; 

For  Neustria's  knights  obey'd, 
GaKOgne  Iiath  lent  her  horsemen  good,^ 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued, 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude,* 
And  Connoght  pour'd  from  waste  and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  sway'd.* 

V. 

Right  to  devoted  Caledon 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  sIow'f  00," 


T  The  MS.  hu  not  thii  line. 

•  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  N.         •  Ibid.  Note  3  O. 

M  MB  — "  The  fathering  itorffl  of  war  rolb  on.' 
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Witii  HMDSoe  deep  and  dread; 
So  the  dark  ckmds,  with  gathering  power, 
Suspend  awhile  the  threatened  shower, 
Till  every  peak  and  summit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head. 
Kot  with  such  pilgrim's  startled  eye 
King  Robert  mark'd  the  tempest  nigh  I 

Resolyed  the  brunt  to  bide, 
His  royal  summons  wam'd  the  land. 
That  all  who  own'd  their  King's  command 
Should  instant  take  the  spear  and  hiand,' 

To  combat  at  his  side. 
O  who  may  tell  the  sons  of  £Eime, 
That  at  King  Robert's  bidding  came, 

To  battle  for  the  right  1 
From  ChoTiot  to  the  shores  of  Ross, 
From  Solway-Sands  to  Marshal's-Mosai' 

All  boun'd  them  for  the  fight. 
Such  news  the  royal  courier  tells, 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Arran's  dells; 
But  fiuther  tidings  must  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 
These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  mom. 
Urns  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 

VL 
"My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
9ur  intercourse  of  hearts  sincere 

Hath  been  to  Isabelff— 
Judge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart. 
When  I  must  say  the  words,  We  part  1 

The  cheerless  conyent-cell 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee ; 
Go  thou  where  thy  rocation  free 

On  happier  fortunes  feU. 
Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  betray'd, 
Though  Robert  knows  that  Lom's  high  Maid 
And  his  poor  silent  page  were  one. 
Versed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man,' 
Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look'd 
How  Ronald's  heart  the  message  brook'd 
That  gaye  him,  with  her  last  frrewell. 
Hie  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 
To  think  upon  thy  better  right, 
And  keep  the  faith  his  promise  plight 
Forgire  him  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
At  first  if  yain  repinings  wake — * 

Long  since  that  mood  is  gone : 
Now  dwells  he  on  thy  juster  claims, 

I  MS.—*'  Sbonld  intant  belt  them  with  the  brand.'* 
t  US.—"  From  Solway*«  tandt  to  wild  Cape-Wrath, 

From  Ilay'i  Rinna  to  Colbrand't  Path." 
t  MS.—'*  And  hb  mote  pa^e  were  one. 

For,  Tenant  in  the  heart  of  man." 

*  MS.—'*  If  brief  and  vain  repininga  walce." 

•  Mi^.— *«  Her  lorer't  alter*d  mood  to  try." 

•  MS.—"  Her  aged  sire  had  ownM  his  rei^.** 

*  The  MS.  here  pmenti,  erased — 

*'  But  all  wu  oTenuled-^  band 
S6 


And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blames— 
Foiigive  him  for  thine  own  1"— 

VII. 
"  No  1  nerer  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 

Will  I  again  as  paramour" 

**  Nay,  hush  thee,  too  impatient  maid, 
Until  my  final  tale  be  said ! — 
The  good  King  Robert  would  engage 
Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page, 
xfiy  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye. 
Her  lover's  penitence  to  try — * 
Safe  in  his  royal  charge  and  firee, 
Should  such  thy  final  purpose  be. 
Again  unknown  to  seek  the  cell. 
And  live  and  die  with  Isabel" 
Thus  spoke  the  maid — ^King  Robert's  eye 
Might  have  some  glance  of  policy ; 
Dunstaffnage  had  the  monarch  ta'en. 
And  Lorn  had  own'd  King  Robert's  reign  ;* 
Her  brother  had  to  England  fled« 
And  there  in  banishment  was  dead ; 
Ample,  through  exile,  death,  and  flight, 
O'er  tower  and  land  was  Edith'.s  right ; 
This  ample  right  o'er  tower  and  land 
Were  safe  in  Ronald's  fedthful  hand. 

VIIL 
EmbarrassM  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasure  and  shame,  and  fear  bespeak  I 
Tet  much  the  reasoning  Edith  made : 
**  Her  sister's  fiiith  she  must  upbraid, 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  dear. 
In  council  to  another's  ear. 
Why  should  she  leave  the  peaceful  cell  9— 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel  ? — 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  agen  t 
How  risk  herself  'midst  martial  men  t — 
And  how  be  guarded  on  ihe  way  9—^ 
At  least  she  might  entreat  delay." 
Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile, 
Saw  and  forgave  the  maiden's  wile, 
Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love.* 

IX. 
Oh,  blame  her  not  1^-when  zephyrs  wake. 
The  aspen's  trembling  leares  must  shake ; 
When  beams  the  sun  through  April's  shower. 
It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower ; 

From  Amn'e  monntaina  left  the  land ; 
Their  chief,  MacLonia,  had  the  oara 
The  ipeechleaa  Amadine  to  bear 

To  Brace,  with  j  ^«;^„^  (  m  behooved 

To  page  the  monarch  dearly  lored." 
With  one  verbal  alteration  theae  Hnea  ocenr  hereafter— tha 
poet  having  povtponed  them,  in  order  to  apolo^ze  mora  at 
length  for  Edith*a  acqnietoence  in  an  anangement  not,  oat 
tainly,  at  fiiat  aight,  over  delioate. 
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And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  striye, 

Muflt  with  reviving  hope  revive  1 

A  thousand  soft  excuBes  came, 

To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  virgin  shame. 

Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earhest  youth, 

He  had  her  pUghted  faith  and  truth — 

Then,  'twas  her  Liege's  strict  command. 

And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 

A  warrl  in  person  and  in  land : — 

And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 

Only  brief  space— ^ne  little  day— 

Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 

From  all,  but  most  from  Ronald's  eyes — 

But  once  to  see  him  more  I — nor  blame 

Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name  I-— 

Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 

The  thought  he  had  his  falsehood  rued ! 

But  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 

Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien, 

And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know, 

Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 

Joy'd,  generous,  that  revolving  time 

Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 

High  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said, 

*'  Well  shall  her  sufferings  be  repaid  1" 

Now  came  the  parting  hour — a  band 

From  Arran's  mountains  left  the  land ; 

Their  chief,  Fitz-Loms,'  had  the  care 

The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 

To  Bruce,  with  honor,  as  behooved 

To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 


The  King  had  deem'd  the  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight, 
But  storms  and  iate  her  course  delay : 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day. 
When  o'er  the  Oillie's-hill  she  rode. 
The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd, 
And  far  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne, 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  3  P. 

>  MS. — "  Nearest  and  plainest  to  the  eya." 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  3  (X. 

«  MS.—"  One  doae  beneath  the  hUl  waa  laid." 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  R. 

•  **  As  a  rtsward  for  the  loyalty  and  dutingnithed  bravery  of 
the  men  of  Ayr  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  text,  King 
Robert  the  Bmoe  granted  them  apwards  of  1300  Soots  acres 
of  land,  part  of  the  haiUiery  of  Kyle  Sieaart.  his  patrimonial 
inheritance,  lying  in  the  immetliate  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Ayr,  which  grant  King  James  VI.  contirmeil  to  their  succee- 
■ors  by  iwo  chan«ra ;  one  to  the  freemen  of  Newioii-upon-Ayr, 
the  other  to  the  freemen  of  Prestwick,  both  boroughs  of  barony 
in  the  same  parish,  with  all  the  paenliarities  of  the  original 
oonstitiition. 

**  The  former  charter  contains  forty-eight  freedoms  or  ban>- 
aiea — ^aa  these  anbdiviaiona  are  called — and  the  latter  thirty- 
u.  The  right  of  succession  to  these  froeholdii  is  limited.  A 
aon  ancoeeds  his  father,  nor  can  his  right  of  saooession  be  aay- 


Ih  battles  four  beoeath  their  eye.* 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie* 
And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid,* 
Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid ; 
And  three,  advanced,  form'd  vaward-lioeg 
Twizt  Bannock's  brook  and  Niaian's  afarj 
Detach'd  was  each,  yet  eadi  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appean»* 
A  boundless  wilderness  of  spean, 
Whose  verge  or  rear  the  anzioiis  eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  «py. 
Thick  flaahing  in  the  evening  beam. 
Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam ; 
And  where  the  heaven  join'd  with  the  hiU, 
Was  distant  armor  flashing  still. 
So  wide,  so  far  the  boundless  host 
Seem'd  in  the  blae  horison  lost 

XL 

Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  pMs^d^ 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  lioati 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most* 
The  men  of  Carrack  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark,  too,  were  there,* 

And  all  the  western  land; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  tlie  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  rank'd  their  fila^ 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised. 
The  Bruce's  royal  standard  biased. 
And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  array'd, 
With  the  pliuned  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hebrideans  worn ; 
But  O I  unseen  for  three  long  years, 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 

To  the  fur  Maid  of  Loni  I 


aftetad  by  the  amount  of  his  father*s  debts.  A  widow 
hsving  no  son  may  enjoy  her  hnsband's  freehold  as  long  as  she 
Uvea,  bnt  at  her  death  it<fei*erts  to  the  oommiiidty.  the  feMsle 
line  being  excloded  from  the  right  of  aoeoesaioo.  Nor  oan  any 
fieeman  dispose  of  his  freehold  except  to  the  comraanity,  who 
mnst,  within  a  certain  time,  dispose  of  it  to  a  neutral  perwm, 
aa  no  freeman  or  baron  can  possess  more  than  one  allotment, 
whereby  the  original  number  of  fireemen  b  always  kept  up. 

*'  Each  freeholder  has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  bailliea. 
who  have  a  Jarisdiction  over  the  freemen  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts.  Bnt  thoogh  they  have  the  power  of  committing 
a  freeman  to  prison,  they  cannot,  in  right  of  their  office,  lock 
the  prison  doors  on  him,  bnt  if  be  leaves  the  prison  withoat 
the  proper  liberation  of  (he  baillies.  lie  thereby  forfeita  his 
baronship  or  freedom,  "^/n^tatt.  Spedaly  pp.  72,  535, 78S. — 
Sir  John  Sinclair^ a  Statititieal  Recount  of  SeetUud,  vol.  n 
pp.  963,  964,  5Sl.—Chalmera'  Caledonia,  vol.  iti.  pp.  504 
SOB.— J^'ote  from  Mr.  Joseph  Train  (1840). 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  3  8. 
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For  one  die  looked — but  he  whs  far 

Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine ; 

Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war — 

Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacksy 

y*ii  with  affection's  troubled  eye 

Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 

She  mark'd  his  banner  boldly  fly, 

He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight, 

6a>  e  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance. 

Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 

And  thought  on  battle's  desperate  chance. 

Of  either  host. — Three  bow-shots  far, 

Paused  the  deep  front  of  England's  war, 

XIL 

And  rested  on  their  arms  awhile. 

To  oeqtre  of  the  Taward-llne 

To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file, 

Fitz-Louis  g^ded  Amadine.' 

And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 

Arm'd  all  on  foot,  that  host  appears 

Should  view  the  strife,  or  dawning  light 

A  serried  mass  of  glimmering  spears. 

There  stood  the  Marchers'  warlike  band, 

XIV. 

The  warriors  there  of  Lodon's  land ; 

0  gay,  yet  fearful'  to  behold. 

Ettrick  and  liddeH  bent  the  yew, 

Flashmg  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold. 

A  band  of  archers  fierce,  though  few ; 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and  spear^, 

The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan's  vale. 

With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fair, 

And  the  bold  Spears  of  Teriotdale  ;— 

Was  that  bright  battle-front  1  for  there 

The  dauntless  Douglas  these  obey 

Rode  EiigUmd's  King  and  peers: 

And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 

And  who,  that  saw  that  monarch  ride, 

Northeastward  by  Saint  Ninian's  shrine, 

His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side, 

Beneath  fierce  Randolph's  chxu-ge,  combine 

Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell  !^ 

The  warriors  whom  the  hardy  North 

Fair  was  Iiis  seat  in  knightly  selle. 

From  Tav  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 

And  in  his  sprightly  eye  was  set 

The  rest  of  Scotland's  war-array 

Some  spark  of  the  Plantagenet. 

With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay, 

Though  light  and  wandering  was  his  ghmce, 

Where  Bannock,  with  his  broken  bank 

It  flash'd  at  sight  of  shield  and  lanc^ 

And  deep  rayine,  proteots  their  flank. 

**  Know'st  thou,"  he  said,  **  De  Argentine, 

Behind  them,  screen'd  by  sheltering  wood, 

Yon  knight  who  marshals  thus  their  line  ?**— 

The  gallant  Keith,  Lord  Marshal,  stood : 

**  The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 

Hk  men-at-arms  bear  mace  and  laoce. 

The  Bruce,  my  Liege :  I  know  him  well.**^ 

And  plumes  that  wave,  and  helms  that  glance. 

*'  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 

Thus  Cair  divided  by  the  King, 

The  presence  where  our  banners  wave  ?" — 

Centre,  and  riglit,  and  left-ward  wing, 

"  So  please  my  Liege,"  said  Argentine, 

Composed  his  front ;  nor  distant  far 

"  W  ere  he  but  horsed  on  steed  like  mine. 

W  as  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 

To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 

And  'twas  to  front  of  this  array. 

I  would  adventure  forth  my  lance." — 

Her  guide  and  Edith  made  their  way. 

"  In  battle-day,"  the  King  replied, 

"  Nice  toiurney  rules  are  set  aside. 

XIIL 

— StiU  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath } 

Here  must  they  pause  ;  for,  in  adyance 

Set  on  him — sweep  him  from  our  path  I" 

As  Car  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance, 

And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 

The  Monarch  rode  along  the  yan,' 

Dash'd  from  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Bouoe. 

The  foe*s  approaching  force  to  scan. 

Uis  line  to  marshal  and  to  range, 

XV. 

And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to  change. 

'    Of  Hereford's  high  blood^  he  came. 

Alone  he  rode — ^from  head  to  heel 

A  race  renown'd  for  knightly  fame. 

Sl^eathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel ; 

He  bum'd  before  his  Monarch's  eye 

Nor  mounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight, 

To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 

But,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight, 

He  spurr'd  his  steed,  he  couch'd  his  lance, 

Reining  a  palfrey  low  and  light 

And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 

A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 

— ^As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 

Above  his  bright  steel  basinet^ 

The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide, 

And  dasp'd  within  its  glittering  twine 

The  Bruce  stood  fast. — Each  breast  beat  higl^ 

>  MS.—"  Her  goard  conducted  Amadine.*' 

»  MS.-"  O  }  J*!''      }  yet  fearftil,**  Ao. 

t  bright.  S  '                * 

9  See  Appendix,  Note  3  T. 

«  MS.—*' Princely  blood,"  &o 
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And  dazded  waa  eadi  gazing  eye— 
Tlie  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think, 
The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink,' 
While  on  the  King,  like  flaBh  of  flame, 
Bpurr*d  to  full  speed  the  war-horse  came  1 
Tlie  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock, 
If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock — 
But,  swerving  from  the  Knight's  career. 
Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunn'd  the  spear. 
Onward  tlie  bafiSed  warrior  bore 
His  course — ^but  soon  his  course  was  o'er ! — 
High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 
And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 
Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  pass'd. 
Fell  that  stem  dint— the  firsts— the  last ! — 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put» 
The  helmet  crasli'd  like  hazel-nut ; 
The  aze^shaft,  with  its  brazen  chutp. 
Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse, 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse ; 
— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon, 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  1 

XVL 

One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped, 

Wbere  on  the  field  his  foe  lay  dead ; 

Then  gently  tum'd  his  palfrey's  head. 

And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way, 

Slowly  he  gam*d  his  own  array. 

There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd 

And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud. 

That  risk'd  'gainst  each  adventurous  spear 

A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 

His  broken  weapon's  shaft  surveyed 

The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 

**  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax ; 

Tve  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe." 

Twas  then  Fitz-Louis,  bending  low, 

Did  Isabel's  commission  show ; 

Edith,  disguised,  at  distance  stands, 

And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 

The  Monarch's  brow  has  changed  its 

hue, 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw. 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew, 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took. 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look, 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  were  there. 


I  MS.~"  The  heart  took  hardly  time  to  think, 
The  eyelid  scarce  had  upace  to  wink." 

*  MS.~"  Joit  aa  they  closed  in  fall  career, 

Braee  swerved  the  palfrey  from  the  spear." 
MS. ■■  -..    "her wonted  pranks,  I  see." 


xvn 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  young  Amadme  T 

Then  wfaisper'd,  **  StiU  that  name  be  thine. 

Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy,' 

Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and  me. 

And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtful  hoar. 

But  soon  we  are  beyond  her  power; 

For  on  this  chosen  battle-plain, 

Victor  or  vanqui^h'd,  I  remain. 

Do  thou  to  yonder  hill  repair ; 

The  followers  of  our  host  are  there, 

And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear. — 

Fitz-Louis,  have  him  in  thy  care. — 

Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  go  well ; 

If  not,  in  Arran's  holy  cell 

Thou  must  take  part  with  Isabel ; 

For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn. 

Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn 

(The  bliss  on  earth  he  covets  most), 

Woidd  he  forsake  his  battle-post. 

Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  iaU 

To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all. — 

But,  hark !  some  news  these  trumpets  tell ; 

Forgive  my  haste — farewell  I — fiurewell !" — 

And  in  a  lower  voice  he  said, 

*Be  of  good  cheer — farewell,  sweet  maid  T— 

xvm 

*  What  train  of  dust,  w^ith  trumpet-sound 

And  glimmering  spears,  is  wheeling  round 

Our  leftward  flank  ?"* — the  Monarch  cried. 

To  Moray's  Earl  who  rode  beside. 

**  Lo !  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes  !* 

Randolph,  thy  wreath  has  lost  a  rose." 

The  Earl  his  visor  closed,  and  said, 

"  My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall  fade.'^ 

Follow,  my  household  1" — ^And  they  go 

Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 

"My  Liege,"  said  noble  Douglas  then, 

"  Earl  Randolph  has  but  one  to  ten  :* 

Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid !" — 

— "  Stir  not    The  error  he  hath  made, 

Jjet  him  amend  it  as  he  may ; 

I  will  not  weaken  min^  array." 

Then  loudly  rose  the  couflict-cry. 

And  Douglas's  brave  heart  swell'd  high,— 

"  My  Liege,"  he  said,  "  with  patient  ear 

I  must  not  Moray's  death-knell  hear  I" — 

"Then  go — ^but  speed  thee  back  again." — 

Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  his  train : 

But,  when  they  won  a  rising  hill, 

He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  still  — 


<  Bee  Appendix,  Note  3  U 

»  MS.—"  Lo !  I  "■"**     I  thy  post  hare  pav'd  the  fo 

I      •  M  .— *'  Eari  Randolph's  strength  is  one  to  ten." 
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"See,  seel  the  routed  Sonthera  fly  I 
The  £arl  hath  won  the  rictoxy. 
Lo !  where  jod  Bteeda  run  masterleasi 
His  banner  towers  above  the  presa 
Rein  np  1  our  presence  would  impair 
The  fune  we  come  too  late  to  share.'* 
Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rode, 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad/ 
That,  Dajncourt  bj  stout  Bandolph  sUun* 
His  followers  fled  with  loosen'd  rein. — 
That  skirmish  dosefttie  busy  day. 
And  coach'd  in  battle's  prompt  array, 
Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 

XIX 
It  was  a  night  of  lovely  June, 
High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  mocm, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray ; 
Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  lights 
And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright, 

Her  winding  river  lay.' 
AK  gentle  planet  1  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee  next  returning  night, 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore. 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore. 
And  piles  of  slau^ter'd  men  and  horse. 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent  corse, 
And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain  1 
But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry 
Thou  hear'st  of  wassail  revelry, 
While  from  the  Scottish  legions  pass 
Hie  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  mass  ! — 
Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given ; 
There,  bands  o*er-match'd  sought  aid  firom 
Heavea 

XX 
On  GinieVhil],  whose  height  commands 
The  battle-field,  fair  Edith  stands, 
With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war. 
To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 
O !  with  what  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky  I— 
Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun, 
And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun ; 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill, 
Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  t 


1  MB.—"  Bask  to  kit  port  Ui«  Douglas  rodo, 
And  won  th«  tiding!  are  abrood." 
I  The  MB.  hen  interpons  the  eoaplet-' 
**  GUndag  by  fiu  from  hostile  line, 
AnmNT  and  lanee  ratora'd  the  shine." 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  3  V. 

*  **  Altboagh  Mr.  Soott  retains  that  necessary  and  eharao> 
tetistic  portion  of  his  peculiar  and  well-known  manner,  he  is 
fine,  we  think,  from  any  faolty  seir-imttation;  and  the  battle 
■f  Bennockbuii  will  remain  forever  as  a  monument  of  the 


No  I — distant,  but  increasing  still, 

The  trumpet's  sound  swells  up  the  hill. 

With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum 
Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host, 
Pipe-clang  and  bugle  sound  were  toss'd,* 
His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  crotis'd. 

And  started  from  the  ground  ; 
Arm'd  and  arra/d  for  instant  fight. 
Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire  and  knight, 
And  in  the  pcnnp  of  battle  bright 

The  dread  battalia  frown'd.* 

XXL 

Now  onward,  and  in  open  view, 

The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew,* 

Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide, 

When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his  {Mride, 

And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 

To  all  that  bars  his  way  I 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode, 
The  men-at-arms  behind  them  rode. 
And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  fumes, 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plumes, 
Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  known, 
And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on, 
And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them  won 

King  Edward's  bests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side, 
With  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke's  pride. 
Selected  champions  from  the  train. 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 
Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed — 
—At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield ; 
Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent^ 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent. 
"  The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent  I 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel'd." — * 
*  Aye  ! — but  they  bend  to  other  powers. 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours  I 
See  where  yon  bare-foot  Abbot  stands^ 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands  V 
Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneel'd. 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field.'' — 
— **  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  1 
Bid  Gloeter's  Earl  the  fight  begin." 


fbrtile  poetical  powen  of  a  writer,  who  had  before  so  greau| 
excelled  in  this  species  of  deeoriptJon.'* — Monthly  Review. 

"  The  battle,  we  think,  is  not  comparable  to  the  battle  fc 
Marmion,  thongh  nothing  oan  be  finer  than  the  scene  of  eon' 
trasted  repose  and  thongbtful  anxiety  by  which  it  is  intiodnoe^ 
(stanzas  zix.  xx.  xxi.)" — Jbpfbkt. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  3  W. 

*  MS. — "  De  Argentine  t  the  cowards  repeat  I 

For  merer  they  have  kneel'd.'' 
Y  See  Appendix,  Note  3  X. 
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xxa 

Earl  Gilbert  waved  hU  truDchecm  high, 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose, 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  paoe. 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space. 

And  raised  his  left  hand  high ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring — ^ 
— At  once  ten  thousand  bow-strings  ring, 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  * 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
Tlie  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  ftist, 
Forth  whistling  came  the  gray-goose  wing 
As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast. 
Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide, 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide ; 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  banner'd  pride, 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last ! 
Upon  the  right,  beliind  the  wood. 
Each  bv  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 

Tlie  Scottish  chivalry  ; — 
With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane, 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  liis  eager  train. 
Until  the  archers  gain'd  the  plain ; 

llien,  "  Mount,  ye  gallants  free  l" 
He  cried ;  and,  vaulting  from  thp  ground. 
His  saddle  everv  horseman  found 
On  lii^h  their  glittering  crests*  they  toss, 
As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss ; 
Tlie  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast. 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce,— 
"  Fortli,  Marshal  I  on  the  peasant  foe  I 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  l*** 

XXIIL 
Then  spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers'  flanks, 
They  nish'd  among  the  archer  ranks. 
No  spears  were  there  the  shook  to  let, 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set. 
And  how  shall  yeoman's  armor  slight. 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might  f 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail, 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail ! 
Amid  their  ranks  the  diargers  sprung, 
High  o'er  their  heads  the  weapons  swung, 
And  shriek' and  groan  and  vengeful  shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout  I 

1  MS.—**  Draw  to  his  ear  the  nlken  itrinf ." 
I  MS.—**  Their  brandish'tl  spean." 
s  8«e  Appendix,  Note  3  T. 

*  Ibid.  Note  3  Z. 

•  MS.— *<  An  arm'd  fioe." 


Awhile,  with  stabboni  hardihood. 
Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made  good. 
Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
Compell'd  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide. — 
Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee. 
And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee  I 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more  1 
Round  Wakefield 8  merry  May-pole  niw. 
The  maids  may  twine  the  simimer  bough, 
May  northward  look  w^ik  longing  glance, 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance. 
For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  1 
Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en, 
Pierced  through,  trode  down,  by  thousand*  Aw^ 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIV. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight 
**  Are  these,"  he  said,  **  our  yeomen  wight 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before. 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldrick  bore  !* 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park. 
Than  make  a  manly  foe*  their  mark. — 
Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight  1 
Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might. 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  fight  T 
To  rightward  of  the  wild  afifray 
The  field  showed  fair  and  level  way; 

But,  in  mid  space,  the  Bruce's  care 
Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a  pit. 
With  turf  and  brush1^  ood  liidden  yet," 

That  form'd  a  ghtistly  snare. 
Hushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came, 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flamBi 

Tliat  panted  for  the  shock  I 
With  blazing  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  trumpet-clang  and  clamor  dread, 
The  wide  plain  thunder'd  to  their  tread. 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 
Down  I  down  in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremoet  go,' 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field  1 
Tlie  first  are  in  destruction's  gorge. 
Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  urge  }— 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  nseleas  here  I 
Loud  from  the  mass  confused  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high. 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  !" 
They  came  like  mountain-torrent  red. 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rocky  bed ; 

•  MS.—**  With  many  a  pit  the  gronfid  to  boft. 

With  turf  and  Imishwood  oor«ir*d  o'«^ 
Had  ronn'd,"  &c. 
T  See  Appendix,  Kote  4  A. 

•  Ibid.  Note  4  B. 
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They  broke  lilce  that  same  torrent*8  wave' 
When  swallowM  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil. 
Maintaining  still  the  stem  turmoil, 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Kach  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own  1 

XXV. 
Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight. 

Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known, 
Bold  Norfolk's  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  Vere. 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword,' 
And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford, 

Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere, 
Ross,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came,* 
And  Courtenay's  pride,  and  Percy's  fiune — 
Names  known  too  well*  in  Scotland's  war, 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years, 
At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battlc-line. 
With  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  tread. 
Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead. 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set, 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met, 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side, 
Ragefl  the  full  contest  far  and  wide. 
Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried, 
Then  proved  was  Randolph's  generous  pride 
And  well  did  Stewart's  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotland's  roval  race  I 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground ; 
As  firmly  England  onward  press'd, 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest, 

«  Th0  MS.  hafl- 

**  When  plnikfiiif  down  wnM  darkioiiM  eaw. 
Billow  on  billow  riuhing  on, 
Follow*  the  path  the  fint  had  gone." 

*  b  impomble  not  to  wcolloct  onr  anthor*i  own  linea,— 

Ai  BraoUinn'a  ohaam,  ao  blaok  and  iteep, 

Reeeires  her  roaring  linn, 
Aa  the  dark  cavenia  of  the  deep 

Sock  the  wild  whiripool  in ; 
80  did  the  deep  and  darkaome  paia 
0eTO«r  the  battle*a  mingled  maaa." 

Ladf  of  the  Lake,  Canto  vi.  lUnxa  18l 

•  MS.—"  Son,  Tybtot,  Neville,  Maaler,  oum." 
■  MS.— *«  Mamea  known  of  fofe,"  fco. 

«  MS.—"  aadiiftinf  foot,"  &c 

•  "  All  tlieaa,  life*i  rambling  Jonraej  done, 

Have  foand  their  home,  the  grave. "— Co wpsa. 

•  "  The  dnmatie,  and  even  Shakapeaiian  apfait  of  mnoh  of 
iMa  battle,  muct,  we  think,  atiike  and  delight  the  reader.  We 
■am  over  much  ahemato  and  mnch  etnbbom  and  '  nnilincl^ 


And  rent  was  manv  a  valiant  breast. 
And  Slaugliter  revcll'd  round. 

XXVL 

Unflinching  foot*  'gainst  foot  was  set. 
Unceasing  blow  by  blow  was  met ; 

The  groans  of  those  who  fell 
"Were  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  clang 
That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang. 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 
Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot, 
Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot ; 
And  0 !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 
What  various  motives  fired  the  strife ! 
The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame, 
The  Patriot  for  his  country's  claim ; 
This  knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prov^ 
And  that  to  win  his  ladv's  love: 
Some  fonght  from  niffian  thirst  of  blood. 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  rufiSan  stem,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noble  and  the  slave, 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road, 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode, 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave  !• 

XXVIL 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins. 
Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins .• 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  tho  dust,' 
And  feebler  spcefla  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Doughvs  leans  on  his  war-sword  now. 
And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  brow ; 
Nor  less  had  toil'd  each  Southern  knight. 
From  mom  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  Ei^emont  for  air  must  ga^p, 
Beauchamp  tmdocs  liis  vi«or  da-^p. 
And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear, 

*  The  tag  of  utrife  to  flag  begin*, 
Though  neither  loaea  yet  nor  win* ;' 


1 


bat  the  dncription  of  it,  aa  we  have  rentnred  to  prophny, 
will  last  forever. 

"  It  will  be  as  nnnecemary  for  the  mke  of  onr  Fpadeni,  aa  it 
won  Id  be  oneli^Mi  for  \\w  fiake  of  the  author,  to  point  ont  many 
of  the  obvtoQs  defects  of  these  splendid  pamagc^,  or  of  otheia 
in  the  poem.    Snch  a  fine  aa 

*  The  tag  of  strife  to  flag  begins,' 

mast  wonnd  every  ear  that  has  the  1ea«t  pretension  to  judge  of 
poetry ;  and  no  one,  we  should  think,  can  miai  the  ridicnloua 
point  of  such  a  couplet  as  the  subjoined,— 

'  Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 
Old  man  and  stripling,  prittt  end  clerk.*  *' 

Momthly  Review 

V  "  The  adventures  of  the  day  are  Terrified  rather  too  literal- 
ly from  the  contemporary  chronicles.  The  following  passage, 
however,  is  emphatic ;  and  exemplifies  what  this  author  has  so 
often  exemplified,  the  power  of  well-chosen  and  well-ananged 
names  to  excite  lofty  emotions,  with  little  aid  either  from  aea> 
timent  or  deaoription.**^JBrFaBT. 
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And  ftinln  thy  fiUnhion,  bold  De  Vere  I 

XXX. 

Tlie  blows  of  Berkley  fall  less  fast. 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar, 

And  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle-blast 

Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war, 

Hath  lost  its  lively  tone ; 

Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight, 

Sinks,  Argentine,  thy  battle-word. 

When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotland's  right ; 

And  Percy's  shout  was  fainter  heard, 

Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 

**  My  merry-men,  fight  on  r 

Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk. 

Bondsman  and  serf;  even  female  hand 

xxvm. 

Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand ; 

Bruce,  with  the  pilot's  wary  eye, 

But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  heard 

The  slackening'  of  the  storm  oould  spy. 

Give  to  their  seal  his  signal-word. 

<*  One  effort  more,  and  Scotland's  free  I 

A  phreosy  fired  the  throng; 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

*  Portents  and  miracles  impeach 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock ; 

Our  sloth — the  dumb  our  duties  teach-^ 

Rush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe, 

And  he  that  gives  the  mute  his  speedy 

I,  with  my  Carrick  spearmen,  charge  f 

Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock  I'" 

To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 

At  once  the  spears  were  forward  thrown, 

■   A  native  earth,  a  promised  heaven ; 

Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone ; 

To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs* 

The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone. 

The  vengeance  for  our  nation's  wrong* ; 

And  loud  King  Robert's  voice  was 

The  choice,  'twixt  death  or  freedom,  warms 

known — 

Our  breasts  as  theirs — ^To  arms,  to  arma  P 

•  Carrick,  press  on — ^they  fiiil,  they  fail  I 

To  arms  they  flew, — aze,  dub^  or  spear, — 

Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgail, 

And  mimic  ensigns  hi^  they  rear,' 

The  foe  is  fainting  fiist  1 

And,  like  a  banner'd  host  a&r. 

Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife, 

Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  war. 

For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 

The  battle  cannot  last  r 
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The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more. 
Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield. 
Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field. 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd. 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce, — ^his  efforts  raise 
A  bright  but  momentary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southron  shout, 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout. 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent^ 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 
That  rallying  force,  combined  anew, 
Api^ear'd  in  her  distracted  view 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round ; 
*  0  God  1  the  combat  they  renew. 

And  is  no  rescue  found  I 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on, 
And  see  your  native  land  o'erthrown, 
O !  arc  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  V** 


J  MS.— "The  rinking,"  &c. 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  4  C. 

>  MS.—"  Then  hoiry  to  the  shock  I»* 

<  MS. "  of  lead  or  stone." 

•  MS.—"  To  ns,  u  well  h  them,  belonfi.*' 


Already  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Reproof,  oomuumd,  and  counsel  vain. 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain. 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay ; — ^ 
But  when  they  mark'd  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshall'd  foe, 

The  boldest  broke  array. 

0  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due  I" 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears, 
Cried,  "  Fight  I"  to  terror  and  despair. 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair,* 

And  cursed  their  caitiff  fears ; 
Till  Pembroke  tum'd  his  bridle  rein. 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 
With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain'd  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

But  quitted  there  the  train : — 
"  In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left, — 

1  must  not  live  of  fiune  bereft ; 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your  traos 
like  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 

•  See  Appendix,  Mote  4  D. 

1  MS.—"  ADd  lode  in  baede  vny.** 

•  8ee  Appendix,  Note  4  E. 

•  MS.—"  And  bftde  tbem  hope  unid  deepah.' 
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Ood  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  blias, 

Yet,  as  he  saw  tlie  King  advance, 

And  many  a  happier  field  than  this  1 — 

He  strove  even  thon  to  couch  hia  lance— 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewelL** 

Tlie  effort  was  in  vain  1 

The  spur -stroke  fail'd  to  rouse  the  horse ; 
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Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

Again  he  faced  the  battle-field, — 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 

Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield.' 

Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 

"Now  then,'*  he  said,  and  couch'd  his  spear, 

To  raise  liis  head,  his  helm  to  loose ; 

**  My  course  is  nm,  the  goal  is  near ; 

**  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine  1 

One  effort  more,  one  brave  career. 

My  Sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fate, 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine." 

Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late  ; 

Then  in  his  stirrups  riaing  high, 

J         Yet  tliis  may  Argentine, 

He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crav^^ 

**  Saint  James  for  Argentine  V* 

A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." 

And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 

Tlie  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore ; 
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But  not  unharmed — a  lance*s  point 

Bruce  press'd  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 

Has  found  his  breastplate's  loosen'd  joints 

Kindly  replied ;  but,  in  his  dasp. 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest ; 

It  stiffen'd  and  grew  cold — 

Yet  still  on  Colonsay's  fierce  lord. 

"  And,  0  farewell !"  the  victor  cried. 

Who  pres8*d  the  chase  with  gory  sword. 

**  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride. 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest, 

The  arm  in  battle  bold. 

And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored. 

The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 

And  through  his  gallant  breast 

The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face  ' — 

Nail'd  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 

Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  tlieir  shrine, 

Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear, 

For  late-wake  of  De  Argentine. 

And  swung  his  broadsword  round ! 

O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid, 

— Stirrup,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave  way, 

Torch  never  gleam'd  nor  mass  was  said  *" 

Beneath  that  blow's  tremendous  sway. 

The  blood  gush'd  from  the  wound ; 
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And  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonaay 

Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone. 

Hath  turn'd  him  on  the  ground. 

Through  Ninian's  church  these  torches  shoDS^ 

And  laugh'd  in  death-pang,  that  his  blade 

And  rose  the  death-prayer's  awful  tone.* 

The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 

That  yellow  lustre  glimmer'd  pale. 

On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail, 
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Rent  crest  and  shatter'd  coronet, 

Now  toil*d  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done, 

Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Banneret ; 

To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won  ;* 

And  the  best  names  that  England  knew, 

And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 

Claim'd  in  the  death-prayer  diamal  due  * 

To  prei«  the  Southron's  scatter'd  rear. 

Yet  moiu-n  not,  Land  of  Fame  1 

N<ir  let  his  broken  force  combine. 

Though  ne'er  the  leopards  on  thy  shield 

-•-Wlien  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Retreated  from  so  sad  a  field, 

Fell  fiEUntly  on  his  ear ; 

Since  Norman  William  came. 

•  Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  "  0  save 

Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 

The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave  !** 

Of  battles  stem  by  ScotUnd  lost ; 

The  squadrons  round  free  passage  gave, 

Grudge  not  her  victory, 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near ; 

When  for  her  freebom  rights  she  strove; 

He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more. 

Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love,' 

Helm,  cuish,  and  breastplate  stream'd  with  gore, 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee  I* 

»  Th«  MS.  bM  not  Uw  wyw  Ubw  which  foltow. 

iatereeting— though  we  think  that  the  author  baa  hamded 

•  MS.—**  Now  toil'd  the  Bruce  as  leaden  onxht. 

mtber  too  little  embelliabment  in  reoording  tlM  adventorea  of 

To  oae  hb  conqneet  boldly  bought." 

the  Brace.    There  are  many  plaoea,  at  leatt,  in  which  he  has 

•  Bee  Appendix,  Note  4  F. 

oridentljr  given  an  air  of  heaTine«  and  flatnev  to  hia  aairatioa. 

*  MS.—**  Aod  the  beet  namei  that  England  owna 

by  adhering  too  eloeely  to  the  anihentic  history  ;  and  baa  low^ 

Swell  tho  ead  deatb-pmyer'e  ditmal  tonea." 

ered  down  the  tone  of  hie  poetry  to  the  tame  level  of  the  radi 

»  MS.—*'  When  far  her  righta  bar  eword  WM  bam. 

ehroniolen  by  whom  the  inddenU  were  originally  reoonlad. 

Rif  hta  dear  to  all  who  freedom  share." 

There  ia  a  more  eeriona  and  general  fanit,  however,  in  the  ooo 

•  •  The  fictJUooe  nait  of  the  iton  b,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
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Turn  we  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  ear 
Mu8t  from  Fitz-Louii*  tidini^  hear; 
With  liim,  a  hundre<l  voices  tell 
Of  profliiry  and  miracle, 

"  For  tlie  mute  1)51^0  had  spoke.** — 
-  Poj^e  r  said  Fitz-Loui«,  *'ratlier  say, 
An  anti^el  sent  from  realms  of  day, 

To  bur!*t  the  Enijrli^^h  yoke. 
I  «aw  his  plume  and  bonnet  drop, 
When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top ; 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave, 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  step  as  light  upon  the  green, 
As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen  !" 
''Spoke  he  with   nonef*'  —  "With   none-— oie 

word 
Burst  when  he  saw  the  If»land  Lord/ 
Rt'turning  from  the  battle-field." — 
"Wliat     answer    made    the     Chief?"— *' He 

kneeVd, 
Durst  not  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low, 
Some  mingled  soimds  that  none  might  know,* 
And  greeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear. 
As  being  of  superior  sphere.'* 

XXXVIL 
Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Ilenp'd  then  with  thous^ands  of  the  slain, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  hi^^h. 
Mirth  latii^h'd  in  j^ood  King  Robert's  eye 
"  And  bore  he  sucli  un^'f.lic  air. 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair  t 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him  ?"  he  said, 
"  Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid — 


inffiHentl^  nation n1 — and  brrathn  nothin»  either  of  that  ani- 
moptty  towards  England,  or  that  exultation  over  her  defeat, 
which  mast  have  animated  all  Scotlaml  at  the  period  to  which 
he  rpfrrs  ;  nnd  ooyht.  conwqnently.  to  have  been  the  mlinur 
pasmon  of  Jii«  poem.  Mr.  Scott,  however,  not  only  dwells 
fondly  on  the  valor  and  pi-nerORity  of  the  invadern.  bnt  actoally 
makeii  an  elnhorate  a|iolo;:y  to  the  Rnslish  for  havinv  ventured 
to  flelect  for  hi<i  theme  a  iitory  which  records  their  dt<ia«teri. 
We  hope  thi^  extreme  courtesy  i*  not  intended  merely  to  ap- 
pease eritica,  and  attract  readeni  in  the  aouthem  part  of  the 
i»iand — and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  aee  for  what  otiier  purposes  it 
eould  be  awnned.  Mr.  Scott  certainly  need  not  have  been 
ahaid  either  of  exciting  rebellion  among  his  countrymen,  or  of 
tmnging  his  own  liberality  and  loyalty  into  qnention.  althongh. 
In  siixakinf  of  th*  events  of  that  remote  period,  where  an  over- 
beantig  conqueror  wa«  overthrown  in  n  lawlem  attempt  to  sub- 
due an  independent  kiufdom,  he  had  givcti  fall  expreasion  (o  the 
hatred  and  exultation  which  most  have  prevailed  among  the 
▼icton,  and  are  indeed  the  only  paanous  which  can  be  an  ppoaed 
■to  be  excited  by  the  story  of  their  exploits.  It  ia  not  natural, 
and  we  are  hure  it  it  not  poetical,  to  npreaent  the  agents  in 
•Dch  tremendons  aoenec  aa  calm  and  indulgent  jnd^jes  of  the 
Motives  or  merits  of  their  opponents ;  and,  by  lending  sneh  a 
•liaracter  to  the  leaden  of  iiis  hoit,  the  author  haa  actoaily 
lewened  the  interest  of  the  mighty  %ht  of  BaouocJibani,  to 
Ihat  which  might  be  suppoticd  lo  belong  to  a  woU«>ragiilalod 
vaoog  firieodir  hvala."— JiFfEBT. 


Our  will  be  to  the  Abbot  known. 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown, 
To  Cambuskenneth  straight  ye  pass, 
And  deck  the  church  for  solenm  mass,' 
To  pay  for  high  deliverance  given, 
A  nation's  tluinks  to  g^cioua  Heaven. 
L(it  him  array,  beside-s  such  state. 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait. 
Ourself  the  cause,  through  fortune's  epit«, 
That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rite, 
Ourself  will  grace,  with  early  mom, 
The  bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn.*^ 


CONCLUSION. 

Go  forth,  my  Song,  upon  thy  ventnroas  way ; 
Go  boldly  forth ;  nor  yet  thy  master  blame. 
Who  chose  no  pafanon  for  his  humUe  lay. 
And   graced  thy   numbers  with   no    friendly 

name, 
Whose  partial  zeal  might  smooth  thy  path  to 

fame. 
There  t«i« — and  O  !  how  many  scnrows  crowd 
Into  these  two  brief  words  1 — there  ttas  a  claim 
By  generous  friendi<hip  given — ^had  fate  allow'd, 
It  well  had  bid  thee  rank  the  proudest  of  the 

proud  t 

All  angel  now — ^yct  little  less  than  all, 
Wliile  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below  I 
What  'vails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall. 
Which  hid  ito  own  to  soothe  all  other  woe ; 
What  'vails  to  tell,  how  Virtue's  purest  glow 

>  MS.—"  Excepted  to  the  Island  Lord, 
When  turning,**  be. 

*  MS. — "  Some  mingled  aounda  of  joy  and  woe.'* 

•  The  MS.  adds  :— 

**  That  priests  and  choir,  with  morning  beama, 
Preparp,  with  reverence  as  beseema. 
To  pay,"  fcc. 

<  "  Brace  issaes  order*  for  the  celelmition  of  the  nuptials ; 
whether  they  were  ever  i«leninized,  it  is  tm)io«ible  to  «ajr.  Aa 
critics.  >vp  should  certainly  have  forbidden  the  banns  ;  bfr- 
cau«e,  although  it  in  conceivable  that  the  mere  lapiie  of  ttmo 
mi;;ht  not  have  eradicated  the  passion  of  Edith,  yet  how  rach 
a  circumstance  alone,  without  even  the  asaiatance  of  an  in- 
terview, could  have  created  one  in  the  bosom  of  Rooald,  a 
altc^ether  inconceivable.  He  mnst  have  proposed  to  marry 
her  merely  from  compassion,  or  for  the  sake  of  ha  landa ; 
and,  upon  either  8np|X>fiition,  it  would  have  comported  witk 
the  delicacy  of  Edith  to  refuse  his  proffeMd  hand.** — Qttor- 
toriy  KcviaOt 

"  To  Mr.  .Tame*  BaUantyne.—Heu  Sir, — ^Yon  have  now 
the  whole  affair,  excepting  two  or  three  ooodading  stanzas. 
Aj  yoor  taste  for  hride'a-calie  may  induce  yon  to  desiro  to 
know  mon  of  the  wedding,  I  will  save  you  some  rrittcksm  b^ 
•aying,  I  have  settled  to  stop  ahort  aa  above.—- Witncsa  my 
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SLone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  bo  fair :' 
An  J,  lea«t  of  all,  what  'vaiU  the  world  should 
luiow, 

1  The  icador  it  ivferrad  to  Mr.  Hogip's  **  Pilgrims  of  the 
8-jn'*  for  fonie  boaulil'ul  linn,  and  a  tii^bly  iiittr«.iting  note, 
■n  ih»*  death  oftl^e  Uochem  of  Buccleucb.     S-f  ante,  p.  41S. 

a  The  Kdinburgh  Hroiewtr  (Mr.  JeHVey)  nays,  "  The  siory 
ofthe  Lonl  of  the  I«le«.  in  »o  far  lu  it  \%  tktitious,  is  palpably 
dcfx  i:  [ii  both  in  iitt.T«.'st  and  probability  ;  and,  in  to  far  a«  it  u 
fourii]etl  on  hiatoriL-al  truth,  t^eems  to  an  to  be  objectionable, 
both  for  want  of  incident,  and  want  of  variety  and  connection 
in  the  incidents  that  occur.  Therv  is  a  romantic  grandeur, 
however,  in  the  acffnery,  and  a  sort  of  lavage  greatneu  and 
mde  autiqoity  in  many  of  the  characters  and  events,  which 
If lieve*  the  insipidity  of  the  nan^iiive,  and  atones  for  many 
del'ecu  in  the  execution. '* 

Altvr  giving  copioas  citations  from  what  he  considers  as 
**  the  letter  parts  of  the  poem,*'  tlie  critic  says,  "to give  a 
complete  and  impaitial  idea  of  it,  we  onght  to  subjoin  some 
from  its  more  faulty  pawages.  But  this  is  but  an  irk»ome  task 
at  all  times,  and,  with  such  an  suthor  a.s  Mr.  Scott,  is  both  in- 
fill ions  and  unnece*«ary.  His  faolts  are  nearly  aa  notorioU!<  ax 
his  beauties  ;  and  we  have  announrsed  in  the  outset,  that  they 
are  aqually  conspioaous  in  this  as  iu  his  otJier  prodnctions. 
Tht-n*  are  innumerable  hanh  lines  and  onconth  exprf^ions, — 
p«<Magrs  of  a  coar^  and  heavy  diction, — and  details  of  unin- 
teres'.ing  minntenees  and  Oitpresaive  explanation.  It  is  need- 
leas,  after  this,  to  quote  such  couplets  as 

•  A  damsel  tired  of  mi'intght  bark, 

Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark,*— 

*  'Tis  a  kind  yonth,  but  fanciful, 
Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull ;' — 

or  to  recite  the  many  weary  pages  which  coutain  the  collo- 
qme>  of  Isabv'l  and  Edith,  and  wt  forth  the  uniiiitlli<:ible  rea- 
sons of  thrir  anrea^^onablt'  cunduct.  The  coiu'eruM  of  these 
two  young  ladies,  indee.l.  forrti  the  heaviest  part  of  the  poem. 
The  mawki«h  generofiity  of  the  one,  and  the  piteous  fidelity 
of  the  otJ>er,  are  equally  opproi^ive  to  the  ii-mler,  an<l  do  not 
ti'.'i  \  rtt  aJl  to  put  him  in  good  humor  with  Lonl  Ronald, — 
who.  though  tlie  beloved  of  both,  and  the  nominal  hero  of  Uie 
work,  IS  certainly  as  far  as  possible  from  an  inleretiting  person. 
Tb*'  lov«TS  of  poetry  have  a  particulur  averaion  to  tlte  incon- 
staov'v  of  other  lovcn, — and  esj«ecial!y  to  that  lort  of  incon- 
sisni'v  which  i**  liable  to  the  su»i>i(-ion  of  being  partly  ins])iied 
by  viorKlly  ambition,  and  partly  abjured  from  considerations 
of  a  utill  meaner  selA^thnew.  We  sui^iiect,  therefore,  tiiat  tliey 
Urili  have  but  little  indulgence  fur  the  tlcklcness  of  the  Lord  of 
/hi<  I»Ie'i.  who  breaks  the  troth  he  hail  pUtlged  to  the  heiress  of 
T^m,  OS  soon  as  n*  sees  a  chance  of  succeeding  wiih  the 
King's  M^ter,  and  come:)  back  to  the  slighieil  bride,  when  his 
ioy>il  ini.stn.tB  takes  the  vows  in  a  convent,  and  the  heiress 
f^ts  into  poss.>»ion  of  her  lands,  by  the  forfeiture  of  her  bro- 
ther. These  characters,  and  thid  story,  form  the  great  blemish 
•f  the  poem  ,  but  it  has  rather  less  fire  and  flow  and  facility, 
we  think,  on  the  wbd),  than  some  of  the  autlior's  other  per- 


The  Monthlf  Reviewer  thus  a.«ails  the  title  of  the  poem : — 
**  The  Ia  id  of  the  Isles  himself,  selon  lee  replee  of  Mr.  Scott's 
eompmitioni,  bring  the  hero,  is  net  the  first  person  in  the 
po**m.  The  attendant  hern  is  always  in  white  muslin,  and 
Tilborina  hencif  in  white  linen.  8tiU,  among  the  Deutero- 
irrotoi  (or  eecond  best}  of  the  author.  Lord  Ronald  holds  a  re- 
spectable rank.  He  is  not  so  mere  a  magic-lantem  fig:nre, 
•Mice  seen  m  bower  and  onoe  in  field,  as  Lord  Cranstoun  ;  be 
"^t  Ubooeds  that  %jim  rabbit  boiled  to  nga  without  onton  or 


That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck  thy  hah 
Is  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither 
there  !* 

other  sauce,  De  Wilton ;  and  although  he  certainly  falls  !»• 
finitely  tthort  of  that  accompliithed  swimmer  Malcolm  Grsma, 
yet  he  rises  pro|iortionably  above  the  red-hairec  Redmond. 
Lord  Ronald,  indeed,  bating  his  intended  marriage  wit.*?  ore 
woman  while  he  loves  another,  is  a  very  noblo  fellow ;  fcud, 
were  he  not  so  totally  eclipsed  by  '  The  Bruce,'  he  would  have 
aorved  very  well  to  give  a  title  to  any  octoiyllabio  epic,  were  it 
even  as  vigorous  and  poetical  as  the  present.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  ha\'e  been  jast  as  proper  to  call  Vitgirs  divine  poem 
*  The  ^nckieeid^*  as  it  is  to  call  this  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.' 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  aforesaid  quarto  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  '  The  Bruce.'  " 

The  Monthly  Reviewer  thus  concludes  bis  article : — **  la 
some  detached  pasRages.  the  present  poem  may  challenge  any 
of  Mr.  Scott's  compositions  ;  and  perhaps  in  the  Abbot's  in 
voluntary  blessing  it  excels  any  single  |>art  of  any  one  of  them. 
The  battle,  too,  and  many  dispeised  lines  besides,  have  tran** 
cendent  merit.  In  }>oint  of  fsble,  however,  it  has  not  thegraoe 
and  elegance  of '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  nor  the  general  dea^ 
ncss  and  vivacity  of  its  narrative  ;  nor  tlie  nnexfiected  happi- 
ness of  its  catastrophe  ;  and  still  less  does  it  aspire  to  the  praiso 
of  the  complicated,  hnt  wry  prosier  and  well-managed  stoiy 
of  'Rokeby.'  It  has  nothing  so  pathetic  as  'The  Cyjiresi 
Wreath  ;'  nothing  so  sweetly  touching  as  the  last  evening  scene 
at  Rokeby,  before  it  is  broken  by  Bertram  ;  nothing  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Abbot)  so  awfully  melancholy  as  mnch  of 
Mortham's  history,  or  so  jwwerful  as  Bertram's  farewell  to 
Edmund.  It  vies,  as  we  have  already  said,  with  '  Marmion,' 
in  the  generally  favorite  j>art  of  that  poem  ;  bni  what  has  it 
(with  the  exception  bffore  stated)  equal  to  the  immurement  of 
Con»tance1  On  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  it  to  '  Mar- 
mion  ;'  which,  in  spite  of  mnch  merit,  always  had  a  sort  of 
noisty  royal-circuN  air  witli  it ;  a  clap-trapptry,  if  we  may  veu 
ture  on  such  a  word.  '  Marmion,'  in  short,  has  become  quite 
Identitied  with  Mr.  Braham  in  our  minds ;  and  we  are  there 
fore  not  perhaps  unbiased  judges  of  its  perfections.  Finally, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  place  '  The  Lord  of  tiie  Isles'  below  both 
of  Mr.  Scoti'.s  remaining  longer  works  ;  and  as  to  'The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Min*itrel,'  for  numerous  commonplaces  and  separate 
beauties,  that  poem,  we  believe,  still  constitutes  one  of  the 
highest  steps,  if  not  tiie  very  highest,  in  the  ladder  of  the  au- 
thor's refmiation.  The  characiem  of  tiie  present  tale  (with 
the  exception  of  '  The  Bruce,'  who  is  vividly  painted  from 
history — and  of  some  minor  sketches)  are  certainly,  in  point  of 
invention,  of  tiie  most  lutvcl,  that  is,  of  the  most  Miuerva-pras" 
desoripiion  ;  and,  as  to  the  language  and  venificatioo,  th. 
poem  is  in  it»  general  course  as  inferior  to  '  Rokeby'  (by  much 
the  most  correct  and  the  least  justly  appreciated  of  the  autlior'* 
works)  as  it  is  in  the  construction  and  conduct  of  its  fable 
It  BuppUes  whole  pages  of  the  most  [trosaic  narrative  ;  but,  M 
we  conclude  by  recollecting,  it  dispUya  also  whole  pagea  o 
the  noblest  poetry." 


The  British  Critic  saya :  **  No  poem  of  Mr.  Seott  hH  y. 
appeared  with  fairer  claims  to  the  public  attention.  If  it  have 
less  pathos  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  le«  display  of  ebai^ 
aeter  than  Marmion,  it  snrpassM  them  both  in  grandeur  of 
oonception,  and  dignity  of  veniflcation.  It  is  in  every  res]ieo*. 
decidedly  superior  to  Rokeby  ;  and  though  it  may  not  reach 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  in  a  few  splendid  passages,  h  b 
far  more  perfect  as  a  whole.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Scott,  among 
those  who  are  capable  of  distingnishing  the  rich  ore  of  poetry 
from  the  dross  which  surrounds  it,  will  receive  no  small  advwMs^ 
ment  by  this  last  eflbn  of  his  genina.  We  discover  in  It  a 
brilliviey  in  detaebed  exprweioiM,  snd  a  power  of  tang^age  tai 
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tiM  oombinfttion  of  imagn,  which  haa  never  yet  appeand  in 
Any  of  bis  previoua  poblications. 

"  We  woald  aliio  believe  that  as  his  strength  haa  incieaaed, 
■o  bia  glaring  errora  have  been  diminished.  Bnt  so  imbedded 
and  ingrained  are  tlieae  in  the  gems  of  hia  excellence,  that  no 
blindnesa  can  overlook,  no  art  can  divide  or  destroy  their  oon- 
nectjon.  Thay  mnat  hf  tried  together  at  the  ordeal  of  time, 
tod  descend  onaeparatea  S>  posterity.  Con  Id  Mr.  Scott  hot 
endow  hia  parposea  with  words' — conld  he  bot  decorate  the 
jnaiice  and  the  aplendor  of  hia  conceptions  with  more  unal- 
loyed aptneaa  of  ezpreadon,  and  more  oniform  atiength  and 
harmony  of  nombeia,  he  woald  claim  a  place  in  the  higheat 
rank  among  the  poets  of  natural  feeling  and  natural  imagery. 
Even  aa  it  is,  with  all  his  fanlts,  we  love  him  still ;  and  when 
he  shall  cease  to  vriU^  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  supplf  his 
p/ace  leith  a  bettor." 


The  Quarterlff  Reviewer ,  after  giving  hia  outline  of  the  atory 
of  the  Lord  of  the  lalea,  thua  pnottcds : — "  In  whatever  point 
of  view  it  be  regarded,  whether  with  reference  to  the  incidents 
it  containa,  or  the  agenta  by  whom  it  ia  carried  on,  we  think 
that  one  leas  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  the  reader  could  not  easily  have  been  conceived.  Of  tlie 
characten,  we  cannot  aay  much  ;  they  are  not  conceived  with 
any  great  degree  of  originality,  nor  delineated  with  any  par> 
ticolar  spiriL  Neither  are  we  disposed  to  criticise  with  mi- 
nuteness the  incidents  of  the  story  ;  but  we  conceive  that  the 
whole  poem,  considering  it  aa  a  narrative  poem,  ia  projected 
Upon  wrong  principles. 

**  The  story  is  obviously  composed  of  two  independent  plots, 
connected  with  each  otiier  merely  by  the  accidental  circum- 
stancea  of  time  and  place.  The  liberation  of  Scotland  by 
Bruce  has  not  naturally  any  more  connection  with  iJic  loves  of 
Ronald  and  the  Maid  of  Lorn,  than  with  thow  of  Dido  and 
iEneaa ;  nor  are  we  able  to  conceive  any  possible  motive  which 
should  have  induced  Mr.  Scott  to  weave  tliem  as  be  has  done 
into  the  same  nairative,  except  the  desire  of  combining  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  an  heroical,  with  what  we  may  call,  for  watu  of  an 
appropriate  wmd,  an  ethical  subject ;  an  attempt  which  we 
feel  asanred  he  never  would  have  made,  had  he  duly  weighed 
the  very  different  principles  upon  which  these  dissimilar  aorta 
of  poetry  are  founded.  Thus,  bad  Mr.  Scott  introduced  the 
loves  of  Ronald  and  the  Maid  of  Lorn  as  an  episode  of  an 
epic  poen  upon  th«  subject  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  its 
want  of  connection  with  the  main  action  might  have  been  ex- 
cused, in  favor  of  its  intrinsic  merit ;  bnt,  by  a  great  aingu* 
laity  of  judgment,  he  has  introduced  the  battle  of  Bannockbum 
at  an  episode,  in  the  lovaa  of  Ronald  and  the  Maid  of  Loin. 
To  aay  nothing  of  the  obvious  preposteronaneas  of  snch  a  de- 
ri(fn,  abstractedly  considered,  the  effect  of  it  haa,  we  think, 
decidedly  been  to  destroy  that  interest  which  either  of  them 
night  separately  have  created :  or,  if  any  interest  remain  p^ 
ipecting  the  fate  of  the  ill-requited  Edith,  it  ia  becanae  at  no 
nonent  of  the  poem  do  we  feel  the  alightest  degree  of  it,  r»- 
ipecting  the  enterprise  of  Bmoe. 

'  '''ho  many  b«a«tifiil  unmuaaa  which  we  have  eoElnkOtad 


from  t3)e  poem,  combined  with  ^he  brief  remaika  sobjomcd  u 
each  canto,  will  sufficiently  show,  that  altboogh  the  Loed  ol 
the  Isles  is  not  likely  to  add  very  much  to  the  rrpuiatioo  oi 
Mr.  Srotl,  yet  tJiis  must  be  imputed  rather  to  the  greatr«».  of 
his  previoua  rpputation,  than  to  the  alisolnbe  inferiority  of  tiie 
poem  iiaelf  Unfortunately,  its  menu  are  mnrely  incideotal. 
while  its  defects  are  mixed  up  with  the  very  elements  of  i}ie 
poem.  Bot  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Scott  to  write  with 
tameness  ;  be  the  subject  what  it  will  (and  he  could  not  easily 
have  chosen  one  more  im practicable),  be  imprrases  apon  wl^at- 
ever  scenes  he  describes,  so  roach  movement  and  activity, — he 
infuses  into  his  narrative  such  a  (low  of  life,  and,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  of  animal  spirits,  that  without  Bati»rying 
the  judgment,  or  moving  the  feelings,  or  elevating  the  mind,  or 
even  very  greatly  interesting  the  curiooty,  he  is  able  to  seize 
upon,  and,  as  it  were,  exhilarate  the  imagination  of  hisieadeis, 
in  a  manner  which  b  often  truly  unacooantable.  This  quality 
Mr.  Scott  possesses  in  an  admirable  degree  ;  and  aapposiDg  that 
be  had  no  other  object  in  view  liian  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  great  poetic.^  powers  with  which  he  is  giiled,  the  poem 
before  us  would  be  qnite  sufficient  for  his  porpose.  Bat  this 
is  of  very  inferior  importance  to  the  public ;  what  tbey  want 
ia  a  gootl  poem,  and  aa  experience  has  shown,  this  can  only  be 
constructed  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  taste  and  jndgmeat 
and  meditation." 

**  Thesp  passages  [referriug  to  the  preeeding  extract  fioaa  the 
Quarterly,  and  that  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  poem]  appear  to  me  to  coadenaa  the 
result  of  deliberate  and  candid  reflection,  and  I  have  thrrefore 
quoted  them.  The  most  important  remarks  of  either  &ittyM 
on  the  details  of  the  plot  and  execution  are  annexf^  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  poem  ;  and  show  sucli  an  exact  cointidence  of 
judgment  in  two  niasteis  of  tb(*ir  calling,  as  had  not  biiitfrtu 
been  exemplified  in  the  prolcsaiuiial  criticism  of  his  meirieai 
romances.  The  defects  which  both  point  out,  are,  I  piCMume, 
bnt  too  completely  explained  by  the  preceding  atatement  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  this,  the  last  of  those  great  perfor- 
mances, had  been  thrown  off; — [see  /«i/e,  vol.  v.  pp.  13-L5] 
— nor  do  I  see  that  eiilier  Reviewer  haa  failed  to  do  sufficient 
justice  to  the  beauties  which  redeem  tlie  imperfection*  of  tlte 
Lord  of  the  Lsles— except  as  rpgards  the  whole  character  of 
Bruce,  ita  real  heto,  and  the  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Bamock- 
bnm,  which,  now  that  one  can  compare  these  works  from 
something  like  the  same  point  of  view,  does  not  appear  to  me 
in  the  slightest  particular  inferior  to  the  Flodden  of  MarmioB. 

"  This  poem  is  oow,  I  believe,  about  aa  popular  as  Rokeby ; 
but  it  has  never  reached  the  same  station  in  geneial  favor  with 
the  Lay,  Marmion,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  fiist  edition 
of  1800  copiea  in  quarto,  was,  however,  raiddly  dispoaed  of, 
and  the  separate  editiona  in  8vo,  which  ensued  before  hb  po- 
etical worics  were  collected,  amonnted  together  to  15.250  c^ics. 
This,  in  the  caae  of  almoat  any  other  author,  would  have  beea 
aplendid  snccesa ;  but,  aa  oompared  with  what  be  had  pn- 
viottsly  experienced,  even  in  his  Rokeb;,  and  atill  man  so  at 
compared  with  the  enormous  ciraulation  ar  once  attai**e^  b; 
Lord  Byron's  eariy  tales,  which  were  then  followiuf  each  olba 
hi  almost  breathless  sncoeasion,  the  fallmf  off  vae  dcesdad.*'— 

LOCXHART,  vol.  V.  p.  S7. 
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NOTB  A. 
Thff  rugged  kaUa^  ArUrnUk!  rung. — P.  415. 

Tub  mini  of  the  Caitle  of  Artomish  are  ritoated  upon  a 
promontory,  on  the  Morren,  or  mainland  tide  of  the  Sound  of 
UoV  V  name  given  to  the  deep  arm  of  the  aea,  which  divides 
that  island  ftom  tlie  continent.  The  tltaation  is  wild  and  ro- 
mantic in  the  hifheat  degree,  having  on  the  one  hand  a  high 
and  piecipitoas  chain  of  rocks  overhanging  the  tea,  and  on  the 
other  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beantjfol  «alt- water  lake, 
called  Loch  Alline,  which  is  in  many  places  finely  fringed  with 
eappewood.  The  rains  of  Artomii^h  are  not  now  very  eonaid- 
crable.  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  an  old  keep,  or 
tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences.  Bet,  in  former 
days,  it  was  a  place  of  great  conaeqaence,  being  one  of  the 
principal  strongholds,  which  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  daring  the 
period  of  their  stormy  independence,  |ioMe»ed  upon  the  main- 
land of  Af^ylctihife.  Here  they  assembled  what  popular  tra- 
ditioa  calls  their  parliaments,  meaning,  I  suppose,  their  eour 
fUnitre^  or  assembly  of  feudal  and  patriarchal  vassals  and  de- 
pcsdents.  From  this  Castle  of  Artomiih,  npon  the  19tb  day 
of  October,  1461,  John  de  YIe,  designing  himself  Earl  of  Ross 
and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  granted,  in  the  style  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  a  oocaroissiofl  to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  ooosins, 
Ronakl  of  the  Isles,  and  Dnncan,  Arch-Dean  of  the  Isles,  for 
empowering  them  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  most  excellent 
Prince  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and 
England,  and  Lord  of  Ireland.  Edward  IV.,  on  hb  part, 
nanrad  Laorence,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
the  Trior  of  St.  John's,  Lord  Wenlock,  and  Mr.  Robert  Stil- 
Ungton,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  his  deputies  and  commisnon- 
cn,  to  eoafar  with  those  named  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The 
eonfcrence  terminated  in  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Ijord  of  the 
Isle*  agreed  to  become  a  vassal  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
to  as*i»t  Edward  IV.  and  James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  then  in  bon- 
tdimeni,  in  snbdoing  the  realm  of  t'cotland. 

The  first  article  provides,  that  John  de  Isle,  Earl  of  Rom, 
with  his  son  Donald  Balloch,  and  bis  grandson  John  de  Isle, 
with  aU  their  subjects,  men,  people,  and  inhabitants,  become 
rassala  and  liegemen  to  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  assist 
him  in  his  wars  in  Scotland  or  Ireland ;  and  then  follow  the 
albwaoces  to  be  made  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  recompense 
of  bis  nailiiary  service,  and  the  provisions  tor  dividing  such 
eorif]neaxii  as  their  united  arms  should  make  upon  the  main- 
land of  Scotland  among  the  confederates.  These  appear  such 
e«ria«»  illastraliMis  of  the  period,  that  they  aie  here  sub* 
joined  ; 

'*  Item,  The  setd  John  Erie  of  Rosse  shall,  from  the  seid  fest 
of  Whittesontyde  next  comyng,  yerely,  duryng  his  lyf,  have 
and  take,  for  fees  and  wagw  in  tyme  of  peas,  of  tlie  seid  most 
nigh  and  Christien  prince  c.  marc  sterlyng  of  Englysh  money ; 
and  in  tyirfl  of  werre,  as  long  as  he  shall  entende  with  hu 
Boy-gbt  and  power  in  the  said  werres,  in  manner  and  foorme 
above^aid,  he  shall  have  wages  of  ccc.  lb.  sterlyng  of  English 
•toney  yearly  ;  and  after  the  rate  of  the  tyme  that  he  siiall  bo 
Oci:a|iied  in  the  seid  werres. 

•'  //^m.  The  seid  Donald  shall,  from  the  seid  feste  of  Whit- 
tesontyde, have  and  take,  during  his  lyf,  yerly,  in  tyme  of 
peas,  for  his  fees  and  wages,  xx  I.  sterlyng  of  Englysh  money  : 
and,  when  he  eha'l  be  occupied  and  intend  to  the  werre,  with 
iH  myyht  and  power,  and  in  manner  and  fonrme  aboveseid, 


he  shall  have  and  take,  for  his  wages  yearly,  xl  I.  sterlynge  of 
Englysh  money ;  or  for  the  rate  of  the  tyme  of  weiie 

**  Item,  The  seid  John,  sonn  and  heire  apparant  of  the  salil 
Donald,  shall  have  and  take,  yerely,  from  the  seid  fest,  for  his 
fees  and  wages,  in  the  tyme  of  peas,  x  1.  sterlynge  of  Engl}-sh 
money  ;  and  for  tyme  of  wene,  and  his  intendyng  thereto,  in 
manner  aud  fourme  aboveseid,  he  shall  have,  for  his  fees  and 
wages,  yearly  xx  I.  sterlynge  of  Englysh  money  ;  or  afW  the 
rate  of  the  tyme  that  he  shall  be  occupied  in  the  werre '  And 
the  seid  John,  th'  Erie  Donald  and  John,  and  eche  of  lAem, 
shall  have  good  and  sufBciannt  paiment  of  the  seid  fees  and 
wages,  as  wel  for  tyme  of  peas  as  of  werre,  aocordyng  to  theea 
articoles  and  appoyntements.  Item,  It  is  appointed,  accorded, 
concluded,  and  finally  determined,  that,  if  it  so  be  that  here- 
after the  said  reaume  of  Scotlande,  or  the  more  part  thereof, 
be  conquered,  subdued,  and  brought  to  the  obetssance  of  the 
seid  most  high  and  Christien  prince,  and  his  heirea,  or  sncce»> 
soures,  of  the  seid  Lionell,  in  fourme  aboveseid  descendyng,  be 
the  assistance,  hetpe,  and  aide  of  the  said  John  Erie  of  Rosse, 
and  Donald,  and  of  James  Erie  of  Douglas,  then,  the  said 
fees  and  wages  for  the  tyme  of  peas  cemying,  the  same  erles  and 
Donald  shall  have,  by  the  grannte  of  the  same  most  Christieft 
prince,  all  the  possemions  of  the  said  reaume  beyonde  Scottishe 
see,  they  to  be  departed  equally  betwix  them  :  eche  of  them, 
his  heires  and  successoors,  to  holde  his  parte  of  the  seid  most 
Christien  prince,  his  heires  and  succesaouts,  for  evermore,  in 
right  of  his  croune  of  England,  by  homage  and  feante  to  be 
done  therefore. 

"  Item,  If  so  be  that,  by  th*  aide  and  assistenee  of  the  seid 
James  Erie  of  Douglas,  the  said  reaume  of  Scotlande  be  con- 
quered and  subdued  as  above,  then  he  shall  have,  enjoie,  and 
inherite  all  his  own  possessions,  landes,  and  inheritaonoe,  on 
this  syde  the  Scottishe  see  ;  that  is  to  saye,  betwixt  the  seid 
Scottishe  see  and  Englande,  such  he  hath  rejoiced  and  be  poe* 
aessed  of  before  tliis ;  there  to  holde  tltem  of  the  said  most  high 
and  Chrutien  prince,  his  heires,  and  successoun,  as  b  abovo> 
said,  for  evermore,  in  right  of  the  ooroune  of  Englonde,  as  weei 
the  said  Erie  of  Donglas,  as  his  heires  and  successoors,  by 
homage  and  feaute  to  be  done  therefore." — Rtmkr's  FMera 
Qmventione*  lAterm  et  eujuscunqtu  generis  Acta  PvMieaf 
fol.  vol.  v.,  1741. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Artomish ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  allies  ever  made  any  very  active  eflbrt  to  realixe  their 
ambitious  designs.  It  will  serve  to  show  both  the  power  of 
these  regoli,  and  their  independence  upon  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land. 

It  is  only  farther  necessary  to  say  of  the  Castle  of  Artomiah, 
that  it  is  almost  opposite  to  tiie  Bay  of  Aros,  in  the  Island  of 
Mull,  where  there  was  another  castle,  the  occasional  residenoo 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 


NoteB. 


Rvde  Hei$kar'»  teal  through  target  dark, 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel* s  bark. — P.  416. 

Tne  sea.  displays  a  taste  for  muKic,  which  could  scarcely  Im 
expected  from  his  habits  and  local  predilections.  They  wiO 
long  follow  a  boat  in  which  any  musical  instrument  is  played, 
and  even  a  tone  simply  whistled  has  attracticns  for  them. 


^ 
•^ 
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The  D«ttii  of  the  Islet  nyn  of  Heiskar,  a  fmall  aninhahited 
lock,  about  twelve  (Scottish)  miles  from  the  isle  of  Uist,  that 
an  iufioite  slaufhter  of  leab  takes  place  then. 


NotkO. 

a  turret^*  airy  head 


yimder  and  sUep^  and  battled  ru^nd^ 

Oeriook'd,  dark  MaU  I  (Ay  mi^ktf  Sound.—?.  417. 

be  Sound  of  Mall,  whic)  divides  that  island  from  the  con- 
tinent of  {Scotland,  ia  one  of  tbo  most  striking  scenes  whiuh  the 
Hebrides  afiurd  to  the  traveller.  Sailing  from  Oban  to  Aroe, 
ar  Tobermory,  throngb  a  nanow  channel,  r^t  deep  enoogh  to 
!Mar  vessels  of  the  latfest  burden,  he  has  on  hb  lefl  the  bold 
and  roonntainons  shores  of  Moil ;  on  the  right  those  of  that 
district  of  Arsyleshire,  called  Morven,  or  Mocvem,  sncces- 
wvely  indented  by  deep  salt-water  lochs,  ranning  op  many 
miles  inland.  To  the  sontheasiwaid  arise  a  prodigious  range 
of  monntaint,  among  which  Craachaa-Ben  n  |ire-cmineat. 
And  lo  the  northeast  is  the  no  less  huge  and  picturesque  range 
of  the  Ardnamurvban  hills.  Many  ruinous  castles,  situated 
generally  n|KW  cliffs  overbnngittg  the  ocean,  add  interest  to  the 
scene.  Those  of  Donolly  and  Dunstaifnage  are  fiivt  passed, 
then  that  of  Duart,  formerly  belonging  to  the  chief  of  tiie  war- 
like and  powertul  sept  of  Marleanii,  and  the  scene  of  Miss 
Baillie's  beautiful  iragnly,  entitled  the  Family  Legend.  Still 
passing  on  to  the  northward,  Artornish  and  Aros  become  y»- 
ibie  upon  the  op|ioMte  sliores ;  and,  lastly,  Mingarry,  and  other 
rains  of  less  distinguished  note.  In  fine  weather,  a  grander 
and  more  impressive  si*ene,  both  from  iu  natural  beaaties.  and 
associations  with  ancient  history  and  trailiiion,  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  When  the  weather  ia  rough,  tlie  pamage  is  Iwth 
diflicult  and  dangerous,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  channel, 
and  in  part  from  the  number  of  inland  lakes,  out  of  which  sally 
fortii  a  number  of  conflicting  and  thwarting  tides,  making  the 
navigation  perilous  to  Ofien  boats.  The  sodden  flaws  and 
gust*  of  wind  which  iawue  without  a  moment's  warning  from 
the  mountain  glens,  are  equally  formidable.  Fo  thai  in  un- 
settled weather,  a  stranger,  if  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
■ea,  may  sometimes  add  to  the  other  sublime  sensations  ez- 
dted  by  the  scene,  that  feeling  of  dignity  which  arises  from  a 
of  danger. 


NonD. 


-**  tkest  •ea*  behold. 


Round  ttbiee  a  hundred  ielandt  rolVd^ 
From  Hirt,  that  heart  their  northern  roar. 
To  thogreon  Iiay**fartUe  shore.*'—?.  417, 

The  mmber  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland  exceeda  two 
bandied,  of  whieb  St.  Kilda  is  the  roo^t  northerly,  anciently 
called  Hirth,  or  Hirt,  probably  from  "  earth,*'  being  in  fact 
the  whole  globe  to  ita  inhabiunta.  Tlay,  which  now  belongs 
almost  entirely  lo  Walter  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Shawfield,  b  by 
far  the  roost  fertile  of  the  Hebrides,  and  baa  been  greatly  im- 
proved  under  the  apiiited  and  aagacioos  management  of  the 
preacnt  proprietor.  Thb  was  in  ancient  times  the  principal 
abode  of  the  Lords  of  the  leles,  being,  if  not  the  largest,  the 
most  im|K>rtant  bland  of  their  archi|>elago.  In  Martin's  time, 
some  relics  of  their  grandeur  were  yet  extant.  "  Locli-Fin- 
lagvi,  about  three  milee  in  circumference,  aflbrds  salmon, 
ironu,  and  eels :  this  Inke  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  iaie.  The 
Isle  Finlagan,  from  which  thb  lake  hath  its  nnine.  is  in  it.  It's 
faiDOOS  for  being  once  the  court  in  which  xUp  prr>at  Mac-Don- 
ald, King  of  the  Isles,  had  his  rp^idence ;  his  honws.  chapel, 
fcc.  are  now  rainoos.  Hii*  guards  de  corps,  called  Lnrlittach, 
ke|)l  guard  on  the  lake  side  nearest  to  the  isle  ;  the  wnlh  of 
llMir  bouaei  are  atiU  to  be  seen  there.    The  high  court  of  judi- 


cature, consuting  of  fourteen,  sat  always  her>  ;  and  then  was 
an  appeal  to  them  from  all  the  courts  in  the  isles :  the  eleventh 
share  of  the  sum  in  debate  was  due  to  the  prini'r)>al  jndge 
There  was  a  big  stone  of  seven  foot  square,  in  which  there  was 
a  deep  impression  made  to  receive  the  feet  of  Mac-Donald ; 
for  lie  waa  crowned  King  of  the  Isles  standing  in  thb  sioiie 
and  sworo  that  he  would  continue  hb  vassals  in  the  {lORseseion 
of  their  lands,  and  do  exact  justice  lo  all  his  subjects :  and 
then  bb  father's  sword  was  put  into  hb  hand.  The  Etahop 
of  Arf  yle  and  seven  priests  anointed  him  king,  in  presence  of 
all  the  heads  of  the  tribes  in  the  bles  and  continent,  and  were 
hb  vasMls  ;  at  which  time  the  orator  reheaned  a  catalogue  of 
hb  ancestora,"  kc— Martin's  Account  of  the  9Ve*Um  Itloo, 
8vo.  London,  1716,  p.  S40,  1. 


None  £. 


•Mingarry  ottmly  placode 


0*erawe*  the  woodland  and  the  teasU.—?.  417. 

The  Castle  of  Mingarry  b  situated  on  the  aea*coast  of  the 
dbtrict  of  Ardnamurahan.     The  ruins,  which  an  tolerably 
entire,  are  suironnded  by  a  very  high  wall,  forming  a  kind  of 
polygon,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  itself  to  the  projecting 
angle*  of  a  {necijiice  overhanging  the  sea,  on  which  the  ca«t> 
stands.     It  was  anciently  the  pe»idenoe  of  tlie  Mac-Iaiu,  a 
clan  of  Mac-Donalds,  descended  from  Ian,  or  John,  a  grand 
son  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Isles.    The  last  time  that  Min- 
garry was  of  military  Imiioriance,  occnia  in   the  celebrated 
Leabhar  deaig,  or  Red-book  of  Clanronald,  a  MS.  renowned 
in  the  Omianic  controversy.    Allaster  Mar-Donald,  commonly 
called  Colquitto,  who  commanded  the  Imh  auxiliaries,  •ei.t 
over  by  the  £arl  of  Antrim,  during  the  great  civil  war,  to  the 
amistance  of  Montrose,  began  hb  enterjirise  iibl644.  by  takiog 
the  castli's  of  Kiiiloch-AHine,  and  Miii<;arry,  the  laM  of  which 
made  considerable  mi«tance.  as  might,  from  the  strength  of 
the  tiituation,  be  expected.     In  the  mean  while,  Allaster  ^!ac- 
Donald's  ships,  which  had  brought  him  ov«-,  were  attacked 
in  Loch  Eisord,  in  Skye,  by  an  armament  sent  round  by  the 
covenanting  parliament,  and  hb  own  vessel  was  taken.     Thb 
uircnmstanoe  b  said  chiefly  to  have  Induced  him  to  coniinoe 
in  Scotland,  where  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  raising  an 
army  in  behalf  of  the  King.    He  had  no  sooner  moved  east- 
ward to  join  Montrose,  a  junction  which  he  effected  in  the 
braes  of  Athole,  than  the  MarquU  of  Argyle  besieged  the 
castle  of  Mingarry,  but  without  success.     Among  other  war- 
riors and  chiefs  whom  Argyle  summoned  to  hb  camp  to  aMst 
upon  thb  occasion,  was  John  of  Moidart,  the  Captain  of  Clan- 
ronald.     Clanronald  appeared  ;  but,  far  from  yielding  effec- 
tual awistance  to  Argyle,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  being  in 
arms  to  lay  wajite  the  dbtrict  of  Bunart,  then  b«.>longing  to  the 
adherents  of  Arsyle,  an«>  sent  part  of  the  spoil  to  relieve  the 
Castle  of  Mingarry.     Thus  the  castle  was  maintained  nntil  *e- 
lieved  by  Allaiiter  Mac-Donald  (Colquitto),  who  had  been  de- 
tached for  the  purtiose  by  Montrose.    These  panicalan  are 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  were  they  not  oonnecteJ    vitb  Jw 
memorable  successes  of  Montrose,  related  by  an  eyewUaea 
and  hitherto  unknown  to  Scottish  historians. 


NotkF. 

The  heir  of  mighty  Semerled.—?.  417. 

Somerled  was  thane  of  Argyle  and  Ijoid  of  the  U\e9,  abont 
the  middle  of  tlie  twelfth  century.  He  oeem^  to  have  excr 
.  ci*e<i  his  authority  in  both  capacities.  indejKMiilful  of  lis* 
crown  of  Scollaml,  a«rainvt  which  he  often  stool  in  ho-:ility 
He  made  vanou*  Inrnr'ions  njMJii  the  we*t»*m  lowlaMJs  ilurli-.s 
the  ri-ign  of  Malcolm  IV.,  ami  !H>pmt  to  have  niai!e  jjeace  wub 
him  upon  the  terms  of  an  imleiiendent  prince,  about  iho  yea 
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tlS7.  In  IIM,  be  mnined  the  war  against  Malcolm,  and  in> 
«ail«J  Scotlaml  with  e  larj^e,  but  probably  a  tumuKuary  army, 
3ol'.*^-idJ  in  ibe  Uln,  in  tue  mainlaoil  of  Afvyleshire,  and  in 
the  iii'igbboriof  provinces  of  Ireland.  He  wa«  defeated  and 
■Uin  in  an  engagement  witli  a  \ery  inft'rior  force,  near  Ren- 
fiew.  His  aon  Gillicolane  fell  in  the  »ame  battle.  This  mighty 
ebi^Aaiu  married  a  daughter  of  Olaos,  Kitig  of  Man.  From 
^m  our  genealogists  dednce  two  dynasties,  distinguished  in 
the  itormy  history  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  Lordii  of  the  Isles 
descended  from  hia  elder  son  Ronald, — and  the  Lords  of  Lorn, 
who  took  their  simame  of  M'Doogal,  as  descended  of  his  seo 
ood  son  Dougal.  That  8omerled*s  territories  U{X>n  the  niain- 
la:;d,  and  upon  the  isianJs,  should  have  been  thus  divided 
betwten  his  two  sons,  instead  of  paMtiig  to  the  elder  exclu- 
sively, may  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of  desoeat  among  the 
gieai  Highland  familios.  which  we  shall  presaatly  notioa. 


NOTB  G. 
Lord  of  tAe  Met.— P.  417. 

The  fepresentative  of  this  independent  principality,  for  raeh 
it  seem«  lo  have  been,  though  acknowledging  occasionally  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  >'cotti^h  crown,  was,  at  the  period  of  the 
poem,  An^us,  called  Angus  Og ;  but  the  name  has  been,  ea- 
ftufni^  ffratia,  exchanged  for  that  of  Ronald,  which  frequent- 
ly orvurs  in  the  genealogy.  Angus  was  a  protector  of  Robert 
Bruce,  whom  he  received  in  his  cattle  of  Dunnaverty,  during 
the  time  of  his  greatest  distress.  As  1  shall  be  equally  liable 
to  censure  for  attempting  to  decide  a  controversy  which  has 
long  exi<e<l  between  three  distinguished  chieftains  of  this  fam- 
Dj,  who  have  long  disputed  the  representation  of  the  Lord  of 
the  I^les,  or  for  leaving  a  question  of  such  importance  alto- 
gether untouched,  I  choose,  in  the  fimt  place,  to  give  such  io- 
fivmation  an  I  have  been  able  to  derive  from  Highland  geneal- 
ogist«,  and  which,  for  those  who  have  patience  to  investigate 
•ach  subjects,  leally  contains  some  curious  intormation  oon- 
ceming  the  history  of  the  Isles.  In  the  second  place,  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  rules  of  succession  at  that  pe- 
riod, without  pretending  to  decide  their  bearing  upon  tlie  quee- 
tioo  at  issue,  which  must  depend  upon  evidence  which  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  examine. 

**  Angns  Og,'*  says  an  ancient  manuscript  translated  ftom 
the  Gaelic,  *'  son  of  Angus  Mor,  son  of  Donald,  son  of  Ronald, 
•on  of  Somerlod,  high  chief  and  superior  Lord  of  Innisgall  (or 
tha  Is^es  of  the  Gael,  the  general  name  given  to  the  Hebrides), 
h»  married  a  daughter  of  Cunbni,  namely,  Caihan  ;  she  was 
oxKber  to  John,  son  of  Angus,  and  with  her  came  an  onnaunl 
portion  from  Ireland,  vis.  twenty-four  clans,  of  whom  twenty^ 
fbar  families  in  Scotland  are  descended.  Angus  had  another 
•on.  namely,  young  John  Fraoch,  whose  descendants  are  called 
Clan- Kan  of  Glencoe,  and  the  M' Donalds  of  Fraoch.  Thb 
Anga«>  Og  died  in  lala,  where  his  body  was  interred.  His  son 
John  sacreeded  to  the  inheritance  of  Innisgall.  He  had  good 
de«^>n  lants,  namely,  three  sons  procreate  of  Ann,  daughter  of 
B9d>  I  high  chief  of  Lorn,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  married 
to  Jot  a  MacLean,  Laird  of  Duart.  and  Lauchlan,  hu  brother, 
Lairl  9f  Coll ;  ehe  waa  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Black 
Nona.  The  eldest  sons  of  John  wero  Ronald,  Godfrey,  and 
Anga«.  He  gave  Ronald  a  great  inheritance. 

The«e  were  the  lands  which  he  gave  him,  viz.  from  Kilcnmin 
in  Abcrtarf  to  the  river  Seil,  and  from  thence  to  Boilli,  north 
•T  Eig  and  Rom,  and  the  two  Ui<(ts,  and  from  thence  to  the 
foot  of  the  river  Glaichan,  and  thrppHcure  long  ships.  John 
marrietl  afterwards  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  to  Rol  ert 
Btewait,  King  of  Scotland,  called  John  Fernyear  ;  she  bore 
kim  three  good  sons,  Donald  of  the  Inles,  the  heir,  John  the 
Taini«ier  (i.  e.  Thane),  the  second  son,  and  Alexander  Car* 
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rach.  John  had  another  son  called  Marcus,  of  whom  the  clae 
Macdonald  of  Cnoc,  in  Tirowen,  are  drmrcnded.  This  John 
lived  long,  and  made  donations  to  Uoluniki  J  ;  he  covered  the 
chapel  of  Eorway-EIan,  the  chapel  of  Fiulagam,  and  th« 
chaj)el  of  the  Isle  of  T«uibhne,  and  gave  the  proiier  furniture 
for  the  service  of  God,  upholding  the  der^y  and  monks ,  be 
built  or  repaired  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  immediately 
before  his  death.  He  died  at  his  own  castle  of  Ardiorinitih  : 
many  priests  and  monks  took  the  sacrament  at  his  fuuci^t, 
and  they  embalmed  the  body  of  this  dear  man,  and  bronrov 
it  to  Icolomkill ;  the  abbot,  monks,  and  vicar,  came  as  ther 
ought  to  meet  the  King  of  Fiougal,>  and  out  of  great  lesiMf-i 
to  his  memory  mourned  eight  days  and  nigiics  ovei  it,  and 
laid  it  in  the  same  grave  with  his  fatlier,  in  the  church  of  Uran, 
1380. 

"  Ronald,  son  of  John,  was  chief  ruler  of  the  Isles  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  was  old  in  the  government  at  hii  father's 
death. 

**  He  SMembled  the  gentry  of  the  Islei,  brought  tJie  seeptre 
from  KiUlonan  in  Eig,  and  delivered  it  to  his  brother  Donald, 
who  was  thereupon  called  M 'Donald,  and  Donald  Lord  of  the 
Isles,>  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  the  lales. 

"  Ronald,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og,  waa  a  great  snp 
porter  of  the  church  and  clergy ;  his  descendants  are  called 
Clanronald.  He  gave  the  lands  of  Tiruma  in  Uimt,  lo  the 
minister  of  it  forever,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  Columkill ; 
he  was  proprietor  of  all  tlie  lands  of  the  north  along  the  coast 
and  the  isles ;  he  died  in  the  year  of  Clirisl  1386,  in  his  own 
mansion  of  Castle  Tirim,  leaving  five  children.  Donald  of  the 
Isles,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og,  the  brother  of  Ronald, 
took  posseasioa  of  Inisgall  by  the  consent  of  his  brother  and 
the  gentry  then>of ;  they  were  all  obedient  to  him  :  he  roar' 
ried  Mary  Littley,  daughter  to  the  Eari  of  Ross,  and  by  her 
came  the  earldom  of  Ross  to  the  M 'Donalds.  After  his  suc- 
cession to  that  earldom,  he  was  called  ^: 'Donald,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  Eari  of  Roes.  There  are  many  things  written  of  him 
in  other  places 

*'  He  fought  the  battle  of  Garioch  (i.  e.  Harlaw)  against 
Duke  Murdoch,  the  governor;  tlie  Earl  of  Mar  commanded  the 
army,  in  support  oi  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Rom,  which 
was  ceded  to  him  by  King  James  the  First,  after  his  release 
from  the  King  of  England ;  and  Duke  Murdoch,  his  two  sons 
and  retainers,  were  beheaded  :  he  gave  lands  in  Mull  and  Islu 
to  the  minister  of  Hi,  and  every  privilege  which  the  minister 
of  lona  had  formerly,  besides  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  Co- 
lumkill for  tlie  monastery,  and  became  himself  one  of  the  fra 
teroit^.  He  left  issue,  a  lawful  heir  to  Innisgall  and  Rosa, 
namely  Alexander,  the  son  of  Donald :  he  died  in  Isla,  and 
bb  body  was  inleired  in  the  south  side  of  the  temple  of  Oran. 
Alexander,  called  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Alexander  of  tlie 
Isle«,  son  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  Angus,  the  third  son  of 
John,  eon  of  Angus  Og,  married  the  daughter  of  John,  the  son 
of  Allan,  which  connection  caused  some  disagreement  betwixt 
the  two  families  about  their  marches  and  division  of  lands, 
the  one  party  adhering  lo  Angus,  and  the  other  to  John :  tlie 
differences  increased  so  much  that  John  obtained  from  Allan 
all  the  lands  betwixt  Ahhan  Fnkda  (i.  e.  the  long  river)  and 
t^d  na  oionnack  (i.  e.  the  fox-burn  brook),  in  the  upper  pail 
of  Canty  re.  Allan  went  to  the  king  to  complain  3f  his  son 
in-law  ;  in  a  abort  time  thereafter,  there  happeneil  to  be  a  gnM( 
meeting  about  this  young  Angus's  lands  to  the  north  oi  Inter- 
nes, where  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  harper  Mac>-Cairbre, 
by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  long  knife.  He*  livt<d  a  yeui 
thereafter,  and  many  of  thoee  concerned  were  delivered  up  lo 
the  king.  Angus's  wife  was  prt-gnant  at  the  time  of  his  mur* 
der,  and  she  bore  him  a  son  who  was  named  Donald,  ami 
called  Donald  Du.  He  was  kept  in  contin<;ment  until  he  waf 
thirty  yean  of  Age,  when  he  was  releayed  by  the  men  of  Glen* 
CO,  by  tiie  strcng  hand.  After  tliis  cnlargcuient,  he  came  is 
the  Isles,  and  convened  the  gentry  thcrv>ot.    There  happened 

S  The  maidmrsr,  I  prtmnw,  oot  th«  man  who  was  murtltrs4 
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scorr's  poetical  wokks. 


firat  f«Qd«  betwixt  thew  families  while  Dondd  Do  wai  in 
wOiifitiemenl,  inmmnch  that  Maclean  of  Aninamorehan  de> 
■trayed  th«t  greatest  part  of  the  posterity  of  John  Mor  of  the 
Isles  and  Cantjrre.  For  John  Cathanach,  son  of  John,  sbn  of 
Donald  Balloch,  son  of  John  Mor,  son  of  John,  son  of  An^os 
Og  (I  he  chief  of  the  descendants  of  John  Mor),  and  John  Mor, 
•on  of  John  Cathanach,  and  yoang  John,  son  of  John  Caiha- 
cach,  and  jroan^  Donald  Balloch.sonof  John  Cathanach,  were 
trrnvlierouhly  taken  by  Mau-Cean  in  the  island  of  Finlagan,  in 
ffcia,  ami  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  got  them  hanged  at 
\iie  Barrow-nioir,  and  their  bodies  were  buried  in  the  Church 
of  Si.  Aiithouy,  called  the  New  Churrh.  There  weiv  none 
left  alive  at  that  lime  of  tiie  children  of  John  Cathanach,  ez- 
crpt  Alexander,  the  son  of  John  Catlianach,  and  Agnes  Flacb, 
who  concealed  themselves  in  the  glens  of  Ireland.  Mac-Cean, 
hearing  of  their  hiding-places,  went  to  cut  down  the  woods  of 
thL*ve  glens,  in  order  to  destroy  Alexander,  and  extirpate  the 
whole  race.  At  length  Mac-Cean  and  Alexander  met,  were 
reconciled .  and  a  marriage-alliance  took  place;  Alexander 
married  Mac-Cean's  daughter,  and  she  brooght  him  good  chil- 
dren. The  Mac-Donalds  of  the  North  had  also  descendants ; 
far,  after  the  death  of  John,  Ijord  of  the  Isles,  Earl  of  Ron, 
and  the  murder  of  Angus,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Archibald, 
the  son  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  took  possession,  and  John 
was  in  |KMsession  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  and  the  north  bor- 
dering  country  ;  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mora7, 
of  wliom  some  of  the  men  of  the  north  had  descended.  The 
Mac-Kenzies  rose  against  Alexander,  and  fought  the  uaiile 
called  Biar  na  Patre.  Alexander  had  only  a  few  of  the  men 
of  Ross  at  the  battle.  He  went  after  that  battle  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Isles,  and  sailed  in  a  ship  to  the  ii^th  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  of  the  posteritr  of  John  Mor  alive,  to  rise  along 
with  him  ;  but  Mac-Cean  of  Ardnamnrehan  watched  him  as 
ne  sailed  past,  followed  him  to  Oransay  and  Colonsay,  went 
to  the  honas  where  he  was,  and  he  and  Alexander,  son  of 
John  Cathanach,  ninrdeied  him  there. 

"  A  good  while  after  these  things  fell  oot,  Donald  Oalda, 
son  of  Alexander,  son  of  Archibald,  became  major ;  be.  with 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  came  to  the 
Isles,  and  Mac-Leod  of  the  Lewis,  and  many  of  the  gentry  of 
the  Inles,  rose  with  him  :  they  went  by  the  promontory  of 
Aninamurchan,  where  they  met  Alexander,  the  son  of  John 
Cathanach,  were  reconciled  to  him,  he  joined  his  men  with 
theirs  against  Mac-Cean  of  Ardnamnrehan,  came  upon  him  at 
a  place  called  the  Stiver  Craig,  where  he  and  his  three  sons, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  people,  were  killed,  and  Donald 
Galda  was  immediately  declared  Mac-Donald  :  And,  after  the 
affair  of  Ardnamnrehan,  all  the  men  of  the  ihles  yielded  to 
him,  but  ho  did  not  live  altove  seven  or  eight  weeks  after  it; 
he  died  at  Caruaborg,  in  Mull,  without  i8.«ue.  He  had  three 
ustera'  daughters  of  Alexander,  son  of  Archibald,  who  were 
portioned  in  the  nortli  upon  the  continent,  but  the  earldom  of 
Roil  was  kept  for  them.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Archibald, 
hnd  a  nniural  son,  called  John  Cam.  of  whom  is  descended 
Achnacuichan,  in  Ramoeh.  and  Donald  Gorm,  son  of  Ronald, 
■on  of  Alexander  Du.<)on,  of  John  Cam.  Donald  Du,  son  of 
Angus,  sou  ot  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles, 
ton  of  Donald  of  the  Isles,  son  of  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  An- 
gus Og,  namely,  the  true  heir  of  the  Isles  and  Rom,  came 
after  his  release  from  captivity  to  the  Isles,  and  convened  the 
men  thereof,  and  he  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  agreed  to  raise  a 
great  army  for  the  pur|>ose  of  taking  possession,  and  a  ship 
eame  tr  ita  England  with  a  supply  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
wai,  which  landed  at  Mull,  and  the  money  was  given  to  Mao- 
I«caii  of  Duart  to  he  distributed  among  the  commanders  of  the 
arm) ,  which  they  not  receiving  in  proportion  as  it  should  have 
beep  distributed  among  them,  caused  the  army  to  disperse, 
which,  when  the  Earl  of  Lennox  heard,  he  disbanded  hi.t  own 
men,  and  made  it  up  with  the  king.  Mac-Donald  went  to 
Ireland  to  raise  men,  but  he  died  on  hi.o  M'ay  to  Dublin,  at 
Drogheda,  of  a  fever,  without  issue  of  either  sons  or  dangh- 
len. 


In  thia  hiatary  may  bo  traced,  though  the  Bard,  or  Sem 
nachie,  touches  such  a  delicate  discussion  with  a  gentle  hand, 
the  point  of  difference  between  the  three  principal  septa  de> 
acended  from  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  The  first  q  nest  it  n,  and 
one  of  no  easy  solution,  where  so  little  evidence  b  prndaced^ 
resjiects  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  Jobn  called  by  the 
Archdean  of  the  IkIcs  "  the  Good  John  of  Ila,*'  and  "  the  laal 
Lord  of  the  Isles,'*  w^ith  Anne,  daughter  of  Roderick  Mse- 
doogal,  high-chief  of  I«om.  In  the  absence  >f  positive  evi- 
dence, presumptive  most  be  resorted  to,  and  I  own  it  apiiears 
to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  this  cooae<h 
tion  was  otherwise  than  legitimate.  In  the  wars  between  Da- 
vid II.  and  Edward  Baliol,  John  of  the  Isles  e«poDsed  the 
Baliol  interest,  to  which  he  was  probably  determined  by  his 
alliance  with  Roderick  of  Lorn,  who  was,  from  every  family 
predilection,  friendly  to  Baliol,  and  hostile  to  Bruce.  It  seems 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  between  two  chiefs  of  the  same  de- 
scent, and  nearly  equal  {wwer  and  rank  (tliough  the  Mac- 
Doogals  had  been  much  crushed  by  Robert  Bruce),  soch  a 
connection  should  have  been  that  of  concubinage ;  and  it  ap- 
pears more  likely  that  the  tempting  offer  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Bruce  family,  when  they  had  obtained  the  decided  supe- 
riority in  Scotland,  induced  "the  Good  John  of  Ila"  to  dia- 
inherit.  to  a  certain  extent,  his  eldest  son  Ronald,  who  cam* 
of  a  stock  so  nnfiopular  as  the  Mao-Douf  als,  and  to  call  to 
his  succession  his  younger  family,  bom  of  Margarvt  Stoaxt 
daughter  of  Robert,  afterwards  King  of  Scotland.  The  set- 
ting aside  of  this  elder  branch  of  his  family  was  most  probably 
a  condition  of  hia  new  alliance,  and  his  being  received  into 
favor  with  the  dynasty  he  had  always  opposed.  Nor  were  tho 
laws  of  succession  at  this  early  period  so  cleaHy  nndeistood  at 
to  bar  such  transactions.  The  nnmerous  and  strange  clalma 
set  up  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  when  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.,  make  it  manifest  bow  very  little  the  indefeasi- 
ble hereditary  right  of  primogeniture  was  valued  at  that  period. 
In  fact,  the  title  of  the  Braces  themselves  to  the  crown,  ihon^ 
justly  the  most  |x>polar,  when  anumed  with  the  determinatioa 
of  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland,  was,  upon  pure 
principle,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Baliol.  For  Brace,  the 
competitor,  claimed  as  son  of  Isabella,  second  daughter  of  Da- 
vid, Rarl  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  John  Baliol,  as  grandson  of 
Margaret,  the  elder  daughter  of  that  same  earl.  So  tliat  the 
plea  of  Brace  was  founded  upon  the  very  loo«e  idea,  that  as 
the  great-grandson  of  David  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  and  the 
nearest  collateral  relation  of  Alexander  III.,  he  was  entitled  to 
succeed  in  exclusion  of  the  great -great-grand  son  of  the  same 
David,  though  by  an  elder  daughter.  This  maxim  savored  of 
the  ancient  practice  of  Scotlaiul,  which  often  call^  a  birotber 
to  succeed  to  the  crown  as  nearer  in  blood  than  a  grand-child, 
or  even  a  son  of  a  decea^d  monarch.  But,  in  trath,  the  max- 
ims of  inheritance  in  Scotland  were  sometimes  departed  from 
at  periods  when  they  were  much  more  distinctly  onderctood. 
Such  a  transposition  took  place  in  the  family  of  Hamllum,  in 
ISn,  when  tSe  descendants  of  James,  thini  Lord,  by  Lady 
Janet  Home,  were  »et  aside,  with  an  appanage  of  great  vahie 
indeed,  in  orrier  to  call  to  the  socc««ision  those  which  be  *iad 
by  a  subsequent  marriage  with  Janet  Beaioun.  In  short, 
many  other  examples  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tion of  legitimacy  is  not  always  determined  by  the  fact  of  suc- 
cession ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  Ronald,  de- 
scendant of  **  John  of  Ila,  *  by  Anne  of  Lorn,  was  legitimate, 
and  therefore  Lord  of  the  siea  dejure,  tliough  de  facto  hi* 
younger  half-brother  Donald,  son  of  his  father's  s<*c-ond  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  of  Scotland,  snpemded  him  in  hie 
right,  and  apjinrently  by  his  own  consent.  From  thi^i  Donald 
so  {weferred  is  descended  the  family  of  Sleat,  now  Lonls  Mao 
Donald.  On  the  other  hand,  from  Ronald,  the  exclndetl  heir, 
upon  whom  a  very  large  nppanage  was  settle*!,  descended  "he 
chiefs  of  Glen£rary  and  Claiirouald,  each  of  whom  had  !ai^ 
posf^eRsions  and  a  numerous  vassalage,  and  boasted  a  lon^  de- 
scent of  warlike  aneeHtry.  Their  con.mon  ancestor  Ronald 
was  murdered  by  th«  Earl  of  Ross,  at  tlie  Monasierv  nf  Eicho, 
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4.  >.  1346.  r  believe  it  haa  been  nibject  of  fierce  dupute, 
nrbeiher  Donald,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  Glengary,  or  Al- 
tan  of  Moid  art,  the  ancestor  of  the  captains  of  Clannwaid,  was 
the  eldeft  son  of  Ronald,  the  son  of  John  of  Ula.  An  humble 
Lowlaoder  may  be  permitted  to  waive  the  diacuataon,  since  a 
Senuaehie  of  no  imall  note,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tnrj,  exprcaaes  himself  apon  this  delicate  topic  in  the  following 
vonls : — 

"  I  have  now  given  you  an  aoooant  of  every  thing  yon  can 
expect  of  the  de»cendaiibB  of  the  clan  Colla  (i.  e.  the  Mac- 
Doiuild*;,  to  the  death  of  Donald  Do  at  Drogbeda,  namely, 
the  true  line  of  tiiooe  who  possessed  Ihe  Isles,  Rom,  and  the 
oaoaaiaiaoos  countries  of  Scotland.  It  was  Donald,  the  son 
of  Angas,  that  was  killed  at  lolVemess  (by  his  own  harper 
Mac-i'Cairbre>,  son  of  John  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Alexander, 
MO  of  Donald,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og.  And  I  know 
not  which  of  his  kindred  or  relations  is  the  true  heir,  except 
these  five  sons  of  John,  tlie  son  of  Angus  O^,  whom  I  here  set 
down  for  yon,  namely,  Ronald  and  Godfrey,  the  two  sons  of 
the  daughter  of  Mac-Donald  of  Lorn,  and  Donald  and  John 
Mor.  and  Alexander  Carrach,  the  three  sons  of  Margaret 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert  i^tewart,  King'  of  Scotland." — 
Lemikar  Dearg'. 


KOTXH. 

7%e  House  «f  Lom.—V.  418. 

The  House  of  Ltom,  as  we  observed  in  a  former  note,  was, 
Jke  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  descended  from  a  son  of  Someried, 
dUio  at  Renfrew,  in  1164.  This  son  obtained  the  succession 
sf  his  mainland  territories,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of 
the  three  di»tricu  of  Lom,  in  Argyleshire,  and  of  course  might 
lather  be  considerad  as  petty  priaoea  than  lendal  barona. 
They  assumed  the  patronymic  appellation  of  Mao-Dougal,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  Lord  of  Loin,  who  flourished  during  the  wars  of  Bruce, 
was  AUaster  (or  Alexander)  Mac-Dougal.  called  AUaster  of 
Aigyle.  He  bad  married  the  third  daughter  of  John,  called 
the  Red  Corny n,<  who  was  slain  by  Bruce  in  the  Dominican 
Church  at  Dumfries,  and  hence  he  waa  a  morul  enemy  of 
Jiat  prince,  and  more  than  once  reduced  him  to  great  straits 
Jaring  the  eariy  and  distressed  period  of  his  reign,  as  we  shall 
have  rtr|jeateil  occasion  to  notice.  Bruce,  when  he  began  to 
•bt&in  an  ascendency  in  t^cotland,  took  the  first  opportunity 
m  his  power  to  requite  these  injuries.  He  marched  into 
Argylttitfire  to  lay  waste  the  country.  John  of  Lorn,  son  of 
Che  chieftain,  was  posted  with  his  lollowen  in  the  formidable 
pass  between  Dalroally  and  Bunawe.  It  is  a  narrow  path 
along  the  verge  of  the  huge  and  precipitous  mountain,  called 
Cruachaa-Ben,  and  guarded  on  the  other  side  by  a  precipioe 
overhaojring  Loch  Awe.  The  pass  seems  to  the  eye  of  a  sol- 
iifT  an  strong,  as  it  is  wild  and  romantic  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
travel i«-r.  But  the  skill  of  Bruce  had  anticipated  this  diffi- 
calty.  While  his  main  body,  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
ia«>n  of  L<ffn,  detained  their  attention  to  the  front  of  their 
po<ition.  James  of  Douglas,  with  Sir  Alexander  Fraaer,  Sir 
William  VViJieman,  and  ^^ir  Andrew  Giay,  ascendnd  the  moun- 
tain with  a  select  body  of  archery,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  bt^igbu  which  commanded  the  pass.  A  volley  of  arrows 
descending  upon  them  directly  warned  the  Aigyleshire  men 
of  tbeir  perilous  situation,  and  their  resistance,  which  had 
oitberto  been  bold  and  manly,  was  changed  into  a  precipitate 
flight.  The  deep  and  rapid  river  of  Awe  was  then  (we  learn 
(be  fact  from  Barbour  with  some  surprise)  crossed  by  a  bridge. 


1  Tte  amt,  M«ofiiliDg  to  Lord  Hallss. 
hj  WyBtoaa  :— 


But  th«  fsnsslogy  is  distinctly 


This  bridge  tlie  mouotaineen  attempted  to  demolish,  but 
Brace's  followers  were  too  close  upon  tlieir  rear ;  they  were, 
therefore,  without  refuge  and  defence,  and  were  dis]ierBfd 
with  great  slaughter.  John  of  Lorn,  susjiicious  of  the  event, 
had  early  betaken  himself  to  tlie  galleys  which  he  had  upoa 
the  lake;  but  the  fueliiixs  which  Burbour  assigns  to  him, 
while  wiuiessing  the  rout  and  slaughter  of  his  foUowen,  ex 
cnlpate  him  I'rom  the  charge  of  cowardice. 


L- 


"  Tlis  tkryd  doaehtyr  of  Red  Cwinyii, 
Alysswndyr  of  Argaylt  lyns 
00 


"  To  Jhone  oif  Lome  it  suld  displ 
I  trow,  quhen  he  his  men  mycht  se, 
Owte  off  his  Kchippis  fra  the  se, 
Be  slayiie  and  chassyt  iu  the  hill, 
That  he  mycht  set  na  help  Uiar  tilU 
Bot  it  aiigrys  als  greturaly. 
To  gud  hartis  that  ar  wortlii, 
To  se  thar  fayis  fulfill  tiialr  will 
As  to  thaim  selH'  to  thole  the  iU."~B.  vii.,  t.  S 


After  this  decisive  engagement,  Bruoe  laid  waste  Aigyleshire, 
and  besieged  Dunstatfnage  Castle,  on  tlie  western  shore  of 
Lorn,  compelled  U  to  surrender,  and  placed  in  that  prin.Ipal 
stronf  hold  of  tlie  .>'ac-Dougals  a  garrison  and  governor  of  bis 
own.  The  elder  Mac-Dougal,  now  wearied  with  the  contest, 
submitted  to  the  victor ;  but  his  son,  "  rebellious,"  says  Bai^ 
hour,  "  as  he  wont  to  be,"  fled  to  England  by  sea.  When  tho 
wars  between  the  Bruoe  and  Baliol  factions  again  broke  out 
in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  tiie  Lords  of  Lorn  were  again  found 
upon  tho  losing  aide,  owing  to  their  hereditary  enmity  to  the 
house  of  Bruoe.  Accordingly,  upon  the  issue  of  that  contest, 
they  wera  deprived  by  David  II.  and  his  successor  of  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  their  extensive  territories,  which  were  con 
ferreid  upon  Stewart,  called  the  Knight  of  Lorn.  The  house 
of  Mac-Dougal  continued,  however,  to  survive  the  loss  of 
power,  and  afibids  a  very  nn,  if  not  a  unique,  instance  of  ft 
family  of  such  unlimited  power,  and  so  distloguiahed  during 
the  middle  ages,  surviving  the  decay  of  their  grandeur,  and 
flourishing  in  a  private  station.  The  Castle  of  Dunolly,  naex 
Oban,  with  its  dependencies,  was  tlie  principal  part  of  what 
remained  to  them,  with  their  right  of  chifftainship  over  tho 
families  of  their  name  and  blood.  These  they  continued  to 
enjoy  until  the  year  1715,  when  the  representative  incurred 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  for  his  accession  to  the  insunection 
of  that  period  ;  thus  losing  the  remains  of  his  inheritance,  to 
replace  upon  the  throne  the  desoendanu  of  those  princes, 
whose  accession  his  ancestor!  had  opposed  at  the  expense  of 
their  feudal  grandeur.  The  esUte  was,  however,  restored 
about  1745,  to  the  father  of  tlie  present  proprietor,  whom 
family  experience  had  taught  the  haaard  of  interfering  with 
the  established  government,  and  who  remained  quiet  upon 
that  occasion.  He  therefore  regained  his  property  when  many 
Highland  chiefa  lost  thein. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wildly  beautiful  than  the  situation  of 
Dunolly.  The  ruins  are  situated  upon  a  bold  and  precipitous 
promontory,  overhanging  Loch  Eiive,  and  distant  about  a 
mile  from  the  village  and  port  of  Oban.  The  principal  part 
which  remains  is  the  donjon  or  keep  ;  but  fragments  of  other 
buildings,  overgrown  with  ivy,  attest  that  it  had  been  once  a 
place  of  importance,  as  large  apparently  as  Artomiwh  or  Dna- 
staffnage.  These  fragments  enclose  a  courtyard,  of  which  tho 
keep  probably  formed  one  side  ;  the  entrance  being  by  a  steep 
ascent  from  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  formeriy  out  across  by  a 
moat,  and  defended  doubtless  by  outworks  and  a  drawbridge 
Beneath  the  castle  stands  the  present  mansion  of  the  family, 
having  on  the  one  hand  Ijoch  Etive,  w^ith  its  islands  and 
mountains,  on  the  other  two  romantic  eminences  tufted  witb 


Tnk,  sod  wKldyt  til  hjii  wj-f. 
And  on  byr  ho  gat  in-til  hy«  lyfs 
Jhon  of  Lome,  tho  quhilk  (nt 
Ewyn  of  l^rno  «ftyr  that." 
WvsfiouN's  Chronide,  Book  viii.  Chmp,  vi.  IhM 
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co|)«4>wuod  There  are  oth«>r  accompaniinents  suited  to  the 
rcriic ;  in  pnrtu'ular,  a  iiofft*  upri,;ht  pillar,  or  detached  i'ng- 
mpiit  of  that  M>rt  of  rook  i-nlied  plum-pud  din;;  Murie,  upon  tho 
ihorc.  about  a  quarter  of  a  tnilp  from  the  ea«>le.  It  u  ralletl 
Cla'-h-nnfau,  or  the  Do;;';)  IMIar.  h<'i-iiu<»e  Fiti);al  is  »aid  to 
have  Uiied  it  as  a  stake  to  which  he  bound  his  oeiebraied  dog 
Bran  Otherx  sa/  that  when  the  Lor<i  of  tlie  Isle*  came  0|)On 
a  viMi  'o  the  I  ord  of  Lorn,  the  dogs  brou«hi  for  his  »port  were 
k<>pt  bc-ude  tXis  pillar.  U}M>n  the  whole,  a  more  delightful 
and  romviittc  ii(iot  can  scarce  be  com'f  i\ed  ;  and  it  receives  a 
moral  iote.  <•!  from  the  ronrndi  rationsi  attacheil  to  the  residence 
of  a  family  once  |iowerful  enon^ih  to  I'oii  front  and  defeat  Rob- 
ert Bruce,  aud  now  sunk  into  the  tdiade  of  private  life.  It  is 
at  pn>!H>nt  pon^cstied  by  Putrick  Mnc-Dousal,  liUq.,  the  lineal 
and  undiffpoted  representative  of  iho  aneitnl  Lords  of  Lorn. 
The  heir  of  DunoUy  fell  latdy  in  Spain,  fighting  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington, — ajdcaih  well  becoming  liis  ancestry. 


Note  L 

Awaked  brfore  the  ruMkin/t  pretOt 
The  mimic  fir eM  of  ocean  f^loie^ 

Those  lightnings  of  the  vare  — P.  419. 

The  phenomenon  called  by  sailore  Sra-fire,  is  one  of  the 
mwt  benulifnl  and  interr-xting  whuh  is  witn"«!*ed  in  the  Ile- 
bride«.  At  times  the  ot*ean  ap|>e«n  entindy  illoroinated 
amond  the  vevM'l,  and  a  long  train  of  lambent  coruscations 
are  (trr^vtually  bursting  upon  the  »idf»  of  the  ve^m^l,  or  pur- 
■uiMg  her  wakiMh rough  the  darknem.  Thev  phoophoric  a|>- 
fK■ariln<■(Ml,  eoiKM'niiiig  the  origin  of  whii-h  nnturaliotM  are  not 
agfcd  in  opinion,  swm  to  be  caMod  iiito  anion  by  the  nipid 
motion  of  the  !>liip  through  the  wattT,  nml  are  prolinbly  owing 
to  the  water  being  saturated  with  fi<<h-»pawn.  or  other  animal 
pub^tanees.  They  remind  one  ^ironyly  of  the  de?»eripLion  of 
the  sea-snake*  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  wild,  but  highly  poetical 
ballad  of  the  Ancient  Mariner: — 

**  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
T  watch 'd  the  water-tinaki>s. 
They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 
And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elvish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes.*' 


NoteK. 


•The  dark  fortress.— V.  420. 


The  fortress  of  a  Hebridean  chief  was  almost  always  on  th« 
■ea-^hore,  for  the  fneility  of  eommuniention  whieh  the  ocean 
afforded.  Nothing  t-an  be  more  wild  than  the  situations  which 
the}  cho*e,  and  the  device*  by  which  the  architects  endeavored 
to  defend  them.  Narrow  stairs  and  andied  vaults  were  the 
tt^cnl  mode  of  ncms;  and  the  drawbri1:;e  appears  at  Dun- 
itaffnnge,  and  elsewhere,  to  ha»'e  fuller  from  the  gate  of  the 
bnildihg  to  the  top  of  such  a  staircase;  no  that  any  one  ad- 
vnncing  with  hostile  jiurjutM",  found  hinwlf  in  a  state  of 
expoMHl  and  [»iec:irion!i  ek-vatiun,  with  a  gulf  between  him 
and  the  object  of  his  attack. 

Tbew  fortres*<'s  were  puanled  with  equal  care.  The  duty 
of  the  wntrh  drvolve<l  cliiHly  upon  an  otru-cr  railed  the  t'oek- 
mnn,  M'ho  had  the  charge  of  chaileiigint.'  ull  who  apjiroached 
the  castle.  The  very  .niieient  family  ot'  .Mac-Niel  ot"  Barra 
k(*]it  i]m  attcnilant  at  their  caslle  abont  a  humlrud  years  ;igo. 
Martin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  dilliculty  whieh 
ati»nded  his  pnxjiiring  entrance  there  : — *'  The  Ullle  inland  Kij*- 


nonl  lies  aboot  a  qoafter  of  a  mile  from  the  south  of  this  ■!• 
(Barra)  ;  it  is  t lie  M>at  of  Mackneil  of  Barra  ;  there  is  a  fttoa« 
wall  round  it  two  stories  high,  teaching  the  sea;  and  witiiia 
the  wall  there  is  an  old  lower  aod  an  hall,  with  oilK-r  liou<i«a 
about  it.  There  is  a  little  magazine  in  the  tower,  to  winch 
no  stranger  has  access.  I  saw  tite  officer  called  ilie  Co^'kman, 
and  an  old  cock  be  is ;  when  I  bid  him  ferry  me  over  the  wa> 
ter  to  the  island,  he  told  me  that  he  was  but  an  ioieriur  offi- 
cer, his  bu»ineM  being  to  attend  in  the  tower ;  but  if  i«ays  ho) 
the  constable,  who  then  stood  on  the  wall,  will  gi«e  yoa 
access,  I'll  ferry  you  over.  I  desired  him  to  procure  me  toe 
constable's  permission,  and  I  would  reward  him  ;  but  hating 
waited  some  hours  for  tiie  constable's  answer,  and  net  receivii^ 
any,  I  was  obliged  to  return  without  seeing  thb  famous  tort. 
Mackneil  and  hiM  lady  being  absent,  was  the  cnnae  of  this 
difficulty,  and  of  my  not  seeing  the  place.  I  was  tutd  some 
wei>ks  after,  that  the  constable  was  very  apprehensive  of 'H»nM 
design  I  might  have  in  viewing  tfa*  fort,  and  thereby  to  ezpow 
it  to  the  conqoest  of  a  foreign  powor;  of  which  I  aoppoMd 
there  was  no  great  caue  of  fear." 


Note  M. 


NonL. 

That  keen  knifkt,  Ds  Jlrftntins.—T.  49S. 

Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  de  Argentine,  was  one  of  the  most 
acconi|dihhed  knights  of  the  period.  He  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  Henry  of  Luxembofg  with  such  high  reputation,  ibai 
he  wa«,  in  (topular  estimation,  the  third  worthy  of  the  age. 
Those  to  whom  fame  assigned  pppcetlenoe  over  him  wefe, 
Henry  of  Luxemburg  hi  mac  If.  and  Rol>ert  Bruce.  Argentine 
had  warred  iu  Pale*tine.  encountered  Uiriec  with  liie  ^'ara^cn», 
and  had  niain  two  antagOfii»ts  in  each  eng:t«:i'meni : — an  easy 
matter,  he  raid,  for  one  Chrinian  knight  to  iday  two  Pasan 
dogs.  His  death  corrv*pondpd  with  his  high  chanctfr.  With 
Anier  de  Valence,  Elari  of  Pembroke,  he  was  ap|)o!nted  to 
attend  immetliaiely  upon  the  penton  of  Edward  [I.  at  Ba:^ 
nock  burn.  When  the  day  was  utterly  lost  they  forced  the 
king  from  Uie  field.  De  Aigentine  saw  the  king  aaf.*  from 
immediate  danger,  aod  tlien  took  his  leave  of  bim  ;  "  God  be 
with  you,  sir,"  lie  said,  "  it  is  not  my  wont  to  fly."  So  say- 
ing, he  turned  his  horse,  cried  his  war«ry,  plonged  ii.io  the 
midst  of  the  combatants,  and  was  slaiu.  Baston.  a  rhyming 
monk  who  had  been  brought  by  Edward  to  (  Jebrate  his  ex- 
pected triumph,  and  who  was  compelled  by  th«>  victors  to  com- 
pose a  {)oem  on  his  defeat,  mentiona  with  a«Die  feeling  \hm 
death  of  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine : 

Jfohilia  ..^rgtnten,  fugil  inelfte^  dulcis  EgiJi, 
Vix  seieram  mentem  cum  te  suecumhere  vidi, 

"  The  first  line  mentions  the  three  chief  requisites  of  a  true 
knight,  noble  birth,  valor,  and  conrteouanesa.  Few  Leonina 
couplets  can  be  produceti  that  have  so  much  sentiment.  1 
wish  that  1  could  have  collected  more  ample  memorials  cob- 
ccming  a  character  altogether  different  from  modem  roaunetB. 
Sir  Giles  d' Argentine  was  a  hero  of  romance  is  leal  liie.**  Ba 
obser  es  the  exoellent  Loid  Hailes. 


**  Fill  me  the  mighty  enp !"  he  said, 

"  Erst  own*d  fry  royal  Somerled."—F.  492. 

A  Hebridean  drinking  cup,  of  the  mo»t  ancient  aiid  curioiin 
workmanship,  has  been  long  prv»>erved  in  the  c3.-ile  of  Iiui»- 
vegan.  in  Skye,  the  romantic  seal  of  Mac-Leod  of  Mai-L«x>»l. 
the  chief  of  that   ancient  aod   powerful  clan.     The  lioru  «i 
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ftorV  More,  prenprved  in  the  nunc  family,  and  recorded  bj 
Dr.  John-on.  is  not  to  be  coin|>are<l  %vit}i  tliis  piece  of  anti- 
quity, wliifh  i«  one  of  the  ^eatmt  uorio<iiies  in  Scotland.  The 
fo! lowing;  in  a  pretty  aocnrate  desL-ription  of  its  sbafie  and  di- 
iiwf»ioii%,  but  cantiot,  I  f fir,  be  perfectly  nnden»tood  withoat 
a  diawin«. 

Tbi«  very  cariooa  piece  i*  antiquity  is  nine  incbc%  and  three* 
quarters  in  inside  depth,  and  ten  and  a  half  in  height  on  the 
ootside,  the  eitreme  measure  over  the  lifis  bein^  lour  inchea 
•ad  a  half.  The  cup  b  divided  into  two  fians  by  a  wrought 
iMbre.  beanctfolly  ornamenteti,  about  three-fonrths  of  an  inah 
in  breadth.  Beneath  this  ledge  the  shape  of  the  cup  ia  rounded 
oir.  and  terminates  in  a  flat  circle,  like  that  of  a  teaoup  ;  four 
abort  fert  «apport  itie  whole.  Above  the  projecting  ledge  the 
flhape  of  the  cup  is  nearly  square,  projecting  outward  at  the 
brim.  The  cup  is  made  of  wood  (oak  to  all  appearance),  but 
nK»>t  rurioi.«ly  wrought  and  emboMed  with  silver  work,  which 
pn>je<;ts  tmm  the  vessel.  There  are  a  number  of  regular  pfo- 
jectin;  Rockets,  which  apfwar  to  have  been  art  with  stones ; 
two  or  three  of  them  still  hold  pieces  of  coral,  the  rest  ate 
empty.  At  ilw  four  comers  of  the  projecting  le:!ge,  or  ooniice, 
are  four  »ock^ts,  much  laiger,  probably  for  pebbles  or  precious 
■tones.  The  workmanahip  of  the  silver  is  eiiivmely  elegant, 
and  appears  to  have  been  highly  gilded.  The  ledge,  brim,  and 
leg^  of  the  rnp,  are  of  silver.  The  family  ira>iition  boars  that 
it  waA  t!ie  property  of  Keil  Ghiuiie-dhu,  or  BlaL-k-knee.  But 
who  thit  N^'il  was,  no  one  preteniU  to  f>ay.  Around  the  edge 
of  the  cup  19  a  legend,  periectly  legible,  in  the  Saxon  biack- 
letter,  which  seenu  to  ran  thus : 


The  in>icription  may  run  thus  at  length  :  Ufo  Johamt  Mich 
Jil  ^nt  Friutipis  de  Hr  .Vannc  Vith  J.iahia  Mag-rjfneil  et 
gprr  it  Dom'mo  Ihe*u  dari  clement iam  illorum  opera.  Fecit 
JSnno  Domini  993  OncVt  Oimi.  Which  may  run  in  English  : 
Ufo.  the  son  of  John,  tJie  M)n  of  Vagnus,  Pnnce  of  Ma:t,  the 
gran  Iwin  of  Liahia  Macgryneil,  tru-^ta  in  the  Lord  Jesu-i  that 
tboir  wurks  <i.  e.  his  owu  and  those  of  his  ancvsion)  will  ob- 
tain mercy.  Ooeil  Oimi  made  this  in  the  year  of  God  nine 
bondrvl  an  J  ninety -three. 

Bat  thl*  version  does  not  inclnde  the  puxzling  letters  he  be- 
fbre  the  word  Maaae.  Within  the  mouth  of  the  cup  the  letten 
Jlt^S.  (Jesus)  are  repeated  four  times.  From  tliis  and  other 
etnmmatances  it  would  seem  to  have  b'ten  a  chalice.  This  cir- 
cam«tance  may  |MThaps  account  for  the  use  of  the  two  Arabic 
numerals  93.  These  iigum  were  introdooed  by  Po})e  Sylvee- 
ter.  A.  D.  991.  and  might  be  used  in  a  vessel  formed  for 
churrh  wrvice  so  early  as  903.  The  vi-orkraan«»hip  of  the  whole 
cup  is  extremely  el<*gant,  and  rtvinblcs,  I  am  told,  antiqueaof 
the  .«ame  nature  preaerved  in  Ireland. 

The  ca|n,  thn.<i  elegantly  formed,  and  highly  valued,  were 
by  DO  mt^as  utensils  of  mere  show.  Martin  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  festivals  of  his  time,  and  I  have  heard  simi- 
lar instance*  of  brutality  in  tlw  Lowlands  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

**  The  manner  of  drinking  nwd  by  the  chief  men  of  the  Isles 
ia  railed  in  their  language  Streah,  t.  e.  a  Round  ;  for  the  com- 
pany pat  in  a  oin.*le,  tlie  cnp-bcarer  filled  the  drink  round  to 
tbem.  and  all  was  drank  out,  whatever  u"  liquor  was,  whether 
nrong  or  weak;  they  continued  drinking  sometimes  twe^-^v- 
ibur.  •omt>time«  forty-eight  hours  :  U  was  rt'ckoned  a  piece  of 
j&anhocril  to  drink  until  they  became  drunk,  and  there  were  two 
sien  with  a  birrow  attending  pnuciually  on  ftuch  oct-aiiions. 
Titey  -toO'T  at  the  door  nnlil  xome  became  dru;ik,  and  they 
earry'd  ihem  u}>on  the  barrow  to  b"d,  and  rctunuMl  again  to 
their  PMt  as  long  as  any  coatiuiied  freih,  a  id  so  carried  olfiJie 


whole  company,  one  by  one,  as  they  became  drunk.  Bevera. 
of  my  acquaintance  have  been  witnesses  to  this  cutntom  oi 
drinking,  but  it  is  now  abolished." 

Thit  »avuge  custom  was  not  entirely  done  away  witliin  thij 
last  generation.  I  Have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  a  water^lrinker,  and  was  permitted  to  abstain  from  tlie 
strong  potations  of  the  company.  The  beareni  carried  ax  iy 
one  man  after  another,  till  no  one  was  left  but  this  Scottish 
Mirglip.  They  then  oame  to  do  him  the  same  good  office, 
which,  however,  he  declined  as  unnecessary,  and  pro)ic«cd  to 
walk  to  his  bedroom.  It  waa  a  permission  he  could  not  obiali:. 
Never  such  a  Uiing  had  happened,  they  said,  in  the  castle'. 
that  it  was  impossible  but  he  must  require  their  assistance,  at 
any  rata  he  must  submit  to  receive  it ;  and  carried  him  off  in 
the  barrow  accordingly.  A  classical  iieualty  was  sometimes 
imposed  on  those  who  balked  the  rules  of  good  fellowship 
by  evading  their  share  of  the  banquet.  The  same  author  con- 
tinues : — 

"  Among  persons  of  distinction  it  was  reokoncl  an  affront 
put  uiwn  any  company  to  broach  a  piece  of  wine,  ale,  or  aqna- 
vitc,  and  not  to  see  it  all  drank  out  at  one  meeting.  If  any 
man  chance  to  go  out  from  the  company,  though  but  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  is  obliged,  upon  bis  return,  and  before  he  lake  his 
seat,  to  make  an  apology  for  his  absenoe  in  rhyme ;  which  if 
he  cannot  perform,  be  is  liable  to  such  a  share  of  the  nH:k- 
oning  as  the  company  thinks  fit  to  impuxe  :  which  coHtoni  ob- 
tains in  many  jtlaceiii  Mill,  and  is  called  Bianchiz  BanI,  which, 
in  their  language,  !.i<;rkiflL-s  the  poet's  congratulating  the  com- 
pany." 

Few  cups  were  better,  at  least  more  actively,  employed  in 
the  ro'lo  hoMpitality  of  the  period,  than  those  of  Dunvegau 
one  of  which  we  have  jnitt  deKcribe<l.  There  is  in  the  Leabhai 
D(>arg,  a  song,  intimating  the  overflowing  gratitude  of  a  bar*! 
of  Clau-Runald,  afler  the  exuberance  of  a  Hebridean  festival 
at  the  patriarchal  fortress  of  Mac-Leo.l.  The  translation  bfing 
obvioo«>ly  very  literal,  has  greatly  flattened,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  eiithutiasiic  gratitude  of  the  ancient  bard  ;  and  it  must  be 
own'd  that  the  woiits  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  to  say  nothing  of 
Mac-Vuirich,  might  have  sofTered  by  Uieir  transfusion  through 
such  a  medium.  It  is  pretty  plain,  that  when  the  tribute  of 
poetical  prai-^e  was  bestowed,  the  bom  of  Rorie  More  had  not 
been  inactive. 

Upon  Sir  Roderic  Mot  Maeleod,  by  JVW/  Mor 

MacVuiricK, 

» 

"  The  six  nights  I  remainetl  in  the  Dnnvegan,  it  was  not  a 
■how  of  hospitality  I  met  with  there,  but  a  plentiful  feast  iu 
thy  fair  hall  among  thy  numerous  host  of  heroes. 

"  The  family  placed  all  around  under  the  protection  of  their 
great  chief,  raised  by  his  prosperity  and  res^iect  for  his  warlike 
feats,  now  enjoying  the  company  of  his  friends  at  the  feast,— 
AmidHt  the  round  of  har|M,  overflowing  cups,  and  happy  youth 
unaccustomed  to  guile,  or  lead,  partaking  of  the  generous  faze 
by  a  flaming  fire. 

"  Mighty  Chief,  liberal  to  all  in  your  princely  mansion,  filled 
with  your  numerous  warlike  host,  whose  generous  wine  would 
overcome  the  hardiest  heroes,  yet  we  continued  to  enjoy  the 
feast,  so  happy  our  boat,  so  generous  our  fare." — TVaiulaUd 
by  D.  Macintosh. 

.  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  modem  bard,  who  has  expo> 
rienced  the  hospitality  of  Dnnvegan  Castl '  in  the  present  day, 
to  omit  paying  his  own  tribute  of  gratitude  for  a  reception 
more  elegant  indeed,  but  not  less  kindly  sincere,  than  Hir  Rod- 
erick More  himself  could  have  afforded.  But  Johnson  has 
alrtAiiy  (le«cribe-l  a  similar  scene  in  the  same  ancient  patri.irchal 
re»i«l»«nt.e  of  the  Lords  of  Mac-Leod  : — *'  Wliatever  ia  imaged 
in  the  wildest  tales,  if  giants,  dra»oiu>,  and  enchantni>>nt  bucx- 
ce[iled.  would  b?  fell  by  iiiin,  wlio,  wai.ilori.'it:  in  iLe  in.iua- 
tains  without  a  ^'ui  ic,  or  upon  the  sea  without  a  piiut.  Hliould 
be  carrioJ,  ami. 1st  his  terror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitalitf 
and  elo{j';iinr  of  Raa^ay  or  Dunvegan." 


iu 
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fVith  tolemn  step  and  stiver  leamd. 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scanned 
Of  these  strange  gnesU.—V,  423. 

T.ie  Sower,  to  whom,  niher  than  the  SeiMKhal,  the  oAoe 
if  arranging  the  guests  of  an  island  chief  appertained,  was  an 
•flScer  of  imponanoe  in  the  family  of  a  Hebcidean  chief.— 
**  Every  family  had  commonly  two  stewards,  which,  in  their 
langoage,  were  called  ftlarischal  Tach :  the  fint  of  these  served 
alwafs  at  home,  and  wax  obliged  to  be  versed  in  the  pedigree 
3f  alt  the  tribes  in  the  isles,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
for  it  was  his  province  to  assign  everjr  man  at  table  his  seat  ao> 
conling  to  his  quality ;  and  thu  was  done  witbont  one  word 
speaking,  only  by  drawing  a  score  with  a  white  rod,  which 
this  Marischal  had  in  his  hand,  before  the  penon  who  was 
bid  by  him  to  sit  down :  and  this  was  necessary  to  prevent 
disorder  and  contention  ;  and  though  the  Marischal  might 
sometimes  be  mbiaken,  the  master  of  the  family  incuned  no 
censure  by  such  an  escape ;  but  this  custom  has  been  laid 
aside  of  late.  They  had  also  cup-bearen,  who  always  filleil 
and  carried  the  cup  round  the  company,  and  he  himself  always 
drank  off  the  first  draught.  They  had  likewise  purvo-masteia, 
who  k(  pt  thpir  money.  Both  these  officcra  had  an  hereditary 
right  to  tlu'ir  office  in  writing,  and  each  of  tliem  had  a  town 
and  land  for  his  service :  some  of  those  rights  I  have  seen  faiily 
written  on  good  parchment." — Maktin'i  Western  Isles. 


NotbO. 

ths  reMliens  Scottish  crew, 

Who  to  Rath'Erin*s  sheiter  drew 
With  Carrich's  ouUaw'd  Chie/?-V.  484. 

It  ranst  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read  the  Scottish 
hbtory,  that  afW  he  had  slam  Comrn  at  Dumfries,  and  assert- 
ed his  right  to  the  Scottish  crown,  Robert  Braoe  was  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremity  by  the  English  and  their  adherents. 
Me  was  crowned  at  Scone  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Scot- 
tish barons,  but  his  authority  endured  but  a  short  time.  Ao- 
cortling  to  the  phrase  said  to  have  been  used  by  his  wife,  he 
woji  for  that  year  "  a  summer  king,  but  not  a  winter  one." 
On  Uie  2$hh  March,  1906,  he  was  crowned  king  at  Scone. 
Upon  tliL>  19th  June,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  totally  defeated 
at  Methvon,  near  Perth ;  and  his  moot  important  adherents, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  either  executed,  or  compelled  to 
embrace  the  English  interest,  for  safety  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. After  this  disaster,  his  life  was  that  of  an  outlaw, 
rather  than  a  candidate  for  monarehy.  He  separated  himself 
from  tlie  fnmales  of  his  retinue,  whom  he  sent  for  safetyto  the 
Castle  of  Kildrnramie,  in  Aberdeeniihire.  where  ihey  afterwards 
became  captives  to  England.  From  Abenleen.«hlre,  Brace 
retroaied  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Breadalbane,  and  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  Argyleshire.  There,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Appendix,  Note  H,  and  more  fully  in  Note  P,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  who  had  assumed  arms  against 
him  in  rei'enge  of  the  death  of  his  relative,  John  the  Red  Co- 
myn.  Escaped  from  this  peril,  Bruce,  with  his  ft>w  attendants, 
snbsi!tte<i  by  hunting  and  fishing,  until  the  weather  compelletl 
them  to  seek  better  sustenance  and  shelter  than  the  Highland 
mountains  afforded.  With  great  difficulty  they  cromed,  from 
Rownnlcnnan  probably,  to  the  western  banks  of  Lo<'hlomond, 
partly  in  a  miserable  boat,  and  {Mirtly  by  swimming.  The 
vanant  and  loyal  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  whose  territories  they  had 
now  found  their  way,  welcomed  them  with  team,  hot  was  uii- 
ible  to  assist  them  to  make  an  effeutaal  heail.  The  Lord  of 
Ihe  Isles,  then  in  poi»<:«j»ion  of  gnat  ]»art  of  Catit  yrt*,  received 
4l»  fugitive  monarch  and  future  r«»lorer  of  his  country's  iude- 


peodenoe,  in  hb  ouatle  of  Doanaveity,  hi  that  dutiiok.  Bo 
treason,  aaya  Baibonr,  was  so  general,  that  the  King  dusrt  no4 
abide  there.  Aooovdingly,  with  the  remnant  of  hia  foUoweft, 
Bruoe  embarked  for  Rath-Erin,  or  Rachrine,  the  Recinn  ol 
Ptolemy,  a  small  island  lying  almost  opposite  to  the  shores  ol 
Ballyeastle,  on  the  ooast  of  Ireland.  The  islandcn  at  fiist  fled 
from  their  ifew  and  armed  gnests,  but  npon  some  explanation 
submitted  thenuelvea  to  Bnioe'a  sovereignty.  He  resided 
among  them  nntii  the  approach  of  spring  [1306],  wbun  ho 
again  returned  to  Scotland,  with  the  desperate  resolution  to  re- 
conquer hifl  kingdom,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Th«  procrbsa 
of  his  suoeess,  from  its  oomnenoement  to  ita  eompletion,  tonus 
the  brightest  period  in  Seottiah 


BTohbR 


The  Brooch  of  Lom.—F,  46tL 

It  has  been  generally  mentioned  in  the  pteoedin^  notn.  tint 
Bobert  Bruce,  after  his  defeat  at  Methven,  being  hnrd  pressed 
by  the  English,  endeavored,  with  the  dispirited  remnant  of 
his  followers,  to  escape  from  Breadalbane  and  the  moontaios 
of  Perthshire  into  the  Argyleshire  Highlands.  But  he  was  en* 
countered  and  repulsed,  after  a  very  sevtre  engagement,  by 
the  Lord  of  Lorn.  Brace's  personal  strength  and  courage 
were  never  displayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  con- 
flict. There  b  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Mae-Dongals  oi 
Lorn,  that  their  chieftain  engaged  in  personal  battle  with 
Bruoe  himself,  while  the  latter  was  employed  in  prcHeciing 
tlie  retreat  of  his  men  ;  that  Mac-Dougal  was  struck  down  by 
the  king,  whose  strength  of  body  was  equal  to  his  vigor  of 
mind,  and  would  have  been  slain  on  the  spot,  had  not  two  of 
Lom's  vassals,  a  father  and  S4m,  whom  tradition  terms  Mac- 
Keoch,  rescued  him,  by  seizing  the  mantle  of  the  roonairh,  and 
dragging  him  from  above  his  adversary.  Bruce  rid  himself  of 
these  foes  by  two  blows  of  his  redoubted  battle-axe,  but  was 
so  closely  pressed  by  the  other  followers  of  Lorn,  that  be  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  mantle,  and  brooch  which  fastened  it, 
clasped  in  the  dying  grasp  of  the  Mac-Keochs.  A  studded 
brooch,  said  to  have  been  that  which  King  Robert  lost  upon 
this  occasion,  was  long  preserved  in  the  family  of  Mae-Dongal, 
and  was  lost  in  a  fire  which  consumed  their  tempotttry  resi 
dence. 

The  metrical  history  of  Barbour  thrown  an  air  of  credibility 
upon  the  tradition,  although  it  does  not  entirely  coincide  either 
in  tlie  names  or  number  of  the  vassals  by  whom  Bmc«  waa 
assailed,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  personal  danger  of  Lorn, 
or  of  the  loss  of  Bmce's  mantle.  The  last  cireomstance,  ii^ 
deed,  might  be  warrantabiy  omitted. 

According  to  Barbour,  the  King,  with  his  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, not  amounting  probably  to  three  hundred  men.  en> 
countered  Loni  with  about  a  thousand  Arfyles'hire  men.  in 
Glen-Douchart,  at  the  head  of  Breadalbane,  near  Terndraro. 
The  place  of  action  is  still  calletl  Dairy,  or  the  King's  Field. 
The  field  of  battle  was  unfavoi  i^-ile  to  Brace's  adhervits, 
who  were  chiefly  men-at-arms.  Many  of  tlie  homes  were  slain 
by  the  long  {lole-axes,  of  which  the  Argyleshire  Scottish  had 
learned  the  use  from  the  Norwegians.  At  length  Bruce  com- 
manded a  retreat  op  a  narrow  and  difficult  -tasa.he  hinssblf  brin^ 
ing  up  the  rear,  and  repcated'y  turning  ani  driving  back  the 
more  venturous  asRai'mts.  Lorn,  observitig  khe  skill  and  val- 
or used  by  his  enemy  in  ppolectiug  the  retreat  of  his  foU4>w> 
en,  "  Meihinks,  Munhokson."  said  he,  addressing  one  of  bin 
foUowen,  "  he  resonibles  Gol  Mak-mom,  protectin4|^  his  UA- 
lowers  from  Fin^al." — "  A  most  unwonby  compariKou,"  ob 
Bt'rvo!*  the  Archdeacon  of  Abt*rdeen,  unsuspicious  of  the  fuinre 
fain»!  of  th^e  names;  "ho  might  wiih  more  propriity  hav« 
compared  the  Kiug  to  Sir  Gaudefer  de  Laycsi  piwieetiitf  tn« 
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ftitfen  of  Qadyn  afauMt  tha  attaoka  of  Alexander,  "i     Two 
haMben,  liie  alrangot  amonf  Lorn's  foliowen.  whoM  namei 
krboor  calb  Maokyn-Dnwaiir  (iolerprated  Durward,  or  Per* 
•m«ni).  MwlTed  to  rid  their  chier  of  tbia  formiilable  foe.    A 
UHid  perM»  (perfaapa  the  Mao-Keoeh  of  the  family  tradition) 
Mweiaced  bimaelf  with  them  for  tbia  parpoae.    They  watched 
their  opportDnity  nntil  Brooe*a  party  had  entered  a  iwm  be- 
tweea  a  lake  (Loch  Doohart  probably)  and  a  {vecipioe,  wiiere 
ibe  Kiaf .  who  was  the  last  of  the  party,  had  scarce  room  to 
■anage  hit  steed.    Hera  hie  thrae  foea  spmag  npon  him  at 
•ttoe.    One  seized  his  bridle,  bat  received  a  wound  wbieh 
hawed  off  hia  arm  ;  a  second  grasped  Bruoe  by  the  itlrmp  and 
leg.  and  endeavored  to  dismoant  him,  but  the  King,  patting 
span  to  bin  hone,  threw  him  down,  sUll  hohling  by  the  slirrap. 
The  third,  taking  advantage  of  an  acclivitj,  sprang  op  be- 
hind him  vpon  his  hone.     Bruce,  however,  whose  penonal 
•tn^ii^h  ia   aniformly   mentioned  as  exceeding  that  of  most 
Aen.  extricated   himself  from   his  gmnp,  threw   him  to  the 
ground,  and  cleft  his  skull  with   his  Mwonl.     By  similar  ex- 
ertion   he  dfpw   the  stirrup   from    his  graxp   whom   he  had 
ov»-nhrown,   and    killed    him    also    with    hb   sword    as  he 
lay  among  the  horse's  feet.    The  story  seems  romantic,  but 
ibas  WM  tha  age  of  romantio  exploit ;  and  it  most  be  lemem- 
beicd  that  Broce  was  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  the  assailants  were 
half-clad  moaotaineers.    Barbour  adds  the  following  circnm- 
ataore,  hi|rhly  characteristic  of  the  sentiments  of  obivalry 
Mar-Naof  hton,  a  Baron  of  Cowal,  pointed  out  to  the  Lord  of 
Lorn  the  deeda  of  valor  which  Brnce  performed  id  this  mem- 
orable  retreat,  with  the    higbeMi  expressions  of  admiration. 
**  It   seems  to    give    tliee  pleasure,"   said   Lorn,    "tltat  he 
makes  sach  havoc  among  onr  friends." — **  Not  so,  by  my 
faith."  replied  Mac-Xaoghton  ;  "  but  be  he  friend  or  foe  who 
achieve*  hi;g(b  deeds  of  chivalry,  men  should  bear  faithful  wit- 
ness to  his  valor;  acd  never  have  I  heard  of  one,  who,  by  his 
knijrtitJy  feats,  has  extricated  himself  from  such  dangen  aa 
bnve  this  day  snnoanded  Bmca." 


Note  Q. 

f^rtugkt  and  chased  with  fair  device^ 
Studded  fair  with  gtvf  ofprue.—V.  494. 

Great  art  and  ezpeaae  was  bestowed  npon  the  Jikula,  at 
l«Docfa,  which  secarBd  the  plaid,  when  the  wearer  was  a  per- 
son of  importance.  Martin  mentiona  having  seen  a  silver 
biooch  of  a  hnndrad  narks  valne.  "  It  was  broad  as  any  or- 
dinary pew  tar  plate,  the  whole  curiously  engraven  with  various 
animals,  iic.  There  was  a  lesser  buckle,  which  was  wore  in 
the  miildle  of  the  larger,  and  above  two  ounces  weight ;  ii  had 
in  the  oaotre  a  laiga  piece  of  crystal,  or  some  finer  stone,  and 
this  was  set  all  round  with  several  finer  stones  of  a  lesaer  size.** 
—  Westmm  Manda.  Pennant  has  given  an  engraving  of  sach 
a  brooch  as  Martin  describes,  and  the  workmanship  of  which 
ii  very  elefaat.    It  ia  said  to  bare  belonged  to  Lbo  family  of 


Laebbny.    Baa  Fbhuamt'i  7V«r,  vol.  iii.  p.  14. 


Note  EL 


Vain  was  then  the  Dongla*  brand— 

Vain  the  CampbelPs  vaunted  hand.—?.  434. 

Tho  gsllaat  Sir  Jamoa,  ealled  the  Good  Lord  Doaglas,  the 
Mot  lUtbfal  and  Taliant  of  Brnoe's  adherents,  was  woonded 
I  the  battle  of  Dahy.    Sir  Nigel,  or  Nial  Campbell,  waa  also 


L 


1  **  This  ie  •  very  coriow  pasuRv,  and  )u»  b««n  often  footsd  in 
[iMwase  eanxnvrny.  Tbat  it  rvfcn  to  aneiffnt  Critic  tnditioo,  thora 
•as  be  BO  dMibt,  and  m  littlw  thst  it  n-fon  t<>  no  iaeid(>nt  in  th«  po«nw 
wMIAvd  bi  Mr.  itM^\(enan  as  from  tho  GscUe.    Tho  hefo  of  romaoeo. 


in  that  nnfortonate  skirmish.  Ho  married  Marjtrio,  s'sier  to 
Robert  Bruce,  and  was  among  nis  mo^t  faitiiful  t'a!luwin«.  In 
a  manuscript  account  of  ilie  hooi«e  of  Ar;^yle,  "Ujiitlietl,  it 
would  seem,  as  materials  for  Archbishop  Spottifiwuoilu'b  His* 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  I  find  the  following  pavags 
coneeming  Sir  Niel  Campbell : — "  Moreover,  wheu  all  the  no* 
bles  in  Scotland  had  left  King  Robert  after  his  hanl  iiuvoev, 
yet  this  noble  knight  was  moat  faithful,  and  sbnukvd  not.  as 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  an  indenture  bearing  theje  wunlK : — Memo- 
randum quod  cum  ab  inearnatione  JJomini  1306  c.'M7'*:'«vi 
fuit  et  concordatum  inter  nobiiee  oiros  Dominum  Jilti.in 
drum  Ut  Heatoun  militem  et  Dominum  Oilberium  dc  Haye 
mUitem  ct  Ueminum  Jfigeiium  Campbell  mililem  apud  oie> 
naeUrium  dc  CambutkcuHetk  (K^  Srptrmbrit  qui  tncta  eancta 
euchart:»ta,  magnoque  juramento  facto,  juraruHt  *e  dcbcre 
tibertatem  regniet  Hobcrtum  nuper  regem  coronatum  contra 
omneo  mortalee  Francos  Jlngioe  Scotoe  defrndere  usque  ad 
ultimum  terminum  vittr  ipaorum.  Their  soailes  are  appended 
to  the  indenture  in  greene  wax,  togithir  with  the  seal  of  Gul- 
frid,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth." 


Notes. 

When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 
OftkatfeU  homicide  The  Bruce.— P.  4S1 
Vain  Kirkpatrick' s  bloody  dirk^ 
Making  sure  of  murder* s  work. — P.  434. 

Every  reader  must  recollect  that  the  proximate  cause  o 
Bruce's  asi^ertiiig  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scutlau.l,  was  the 
death  of  John,  uallud  the  Red  Conivn.  The  caa^'d  of  this 
act  of  violence,  equally  extraordinary  from  the  hi^h  rank  both 
of  the  perpetrator  and  sofTcri^r,  and  from  the  placu  where  the 
slaughter  was  committed,  are  variously  related  by  the  Scottish 
and  Englbh  historians,  and  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
fact  that  tliey  met  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Minorites,  or  Grey- 
friar's  Church  in  Damfrie»,  that  tlieir  ditfrretice  broke  out  into 
high  and  insulting  language,  and  that  Bruce  drew  hi.*  (i:ij;ger 
and  stabbed  Comyn,  is  certain.  Ru<thin<;  to  tiie  door  of  the 
church,  Brnce  met  two  powerful  barons,  Kirkpatri<-k  of  Clow 
bnm,  and  James  de  Lindsay,  who  eagerly  asked  him  what 
tidings  1  **  Bad  tidings,"  answered  Bruce  ;  "  I  doubi  I  have 
slain  Comyn."— ••Doubtest  thon?"  said  Kirkpatrick;  "I 
make  sicker"  (i.  e.  sore).  With  these  words,  he  and  Lindsay 
rushed  into  the  church,  and  despatched  the  wounded  Comyn. 
The  Kirkpatricks  of  Closebum  assumed,  in  memory  of  this 
deed,  a  hand  holding  a  dagger,  witii  the  memorable  wonU,  "  1 
make  sicker."  Some  doubt  having  been  started  by  Ihe  lata 
Lord  Hailes  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Kirkpatrick  who  com- 
pleted this  day's  work  with  i^ir  Roger  tiien  reprust^ntative  ot 
the  ancient  family  of  Closebum.  my  kind  and  ingenious  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatricke  Sharpe,  baa  furnished  me  with  the 
following  memorandum,  which  apiiean  to  fix  the  deed  with 
hie  ancestor : — 

**The  eireomataoces  of  the  R^entCummin'i  mnrdct,  from 
which  the  family  of  Kirkpatrick,  in  Nithsdale,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  crest  and  motto,  are  well  known  to  all  convenant 
with  Soottlab  hiatory  ;  bat  hoed  Hailes  haa  started  a  doubt  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  tradition,  when  recording  the  iuur> 
der  of  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  own  Castle  of  Cacriaverock, 
by  Sir  James  Lindsay.  '  Fordnn,'  says  his  lordship,  *  nmarkt 
that  Lindsay  and  Kirkpatrick  were  the  hein  of  the  two  men 
who  accompanied  Robert  Bros  at  the  fatal  conference  with 
Comyn.  If  Fordun  was  rightly  informed  as  to  this  particu- 
lar, an  argument  arises,  in  sopport  of  a  noti/»a  which  I  h«TO 

whom  Barbour  tbiiiks  a  mere  propor  prototypo  for  tho  Bme«,  ocean  m  tbs 
romiin<>«  uf  Al«'Ziuul«r,  of  which  then  iaa  uniqiw  tnuisla*ioa  bto  SoettiA 
vrrw,  in  tho  library  of  ths  Honoarablo  Mr.  Manlo,  now  Ksri  of  F«l< 
."•-Sos  Waaaa^s  RonusMia,  vol.  L  Appsadlx  to  latrednotiso,  p.  It. 


a-^  entertained,  that  the  person  who  «trark  his  dajr^er  in  Co- 
ni\riN  h«'nrt,  was  not  tlie  reprpiieiiiaiivo  of  the  honourable 
Tainily  of  Kirkpairick  in  Nithwiale.  Ru^^t  de  K,.  wa<«  inide 
priM>iu'r  at  the  battle  of  Durham,  in  ViUi.  Ro«:er  de  Kirkpat- 
rii-k  wa.*  alive  on  tl>e  6th  of  Ao'^ust,  I3.i7;  for,  on  that  day, 
Hnnjj)l)ry.  the  »on  and  heir  of  Ro?c»r  dp  K.,  is  i>roi»o«ed  a^one 
of  the  young  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  hortages  tor  David 
Bruce.  Roger  de  K.  Miles  was  pn*<ent  at  the  parliament  held 
11.  K'linburgh,  25th  September,  1357.  and  he  i*  mentioned  as 
alive  ;W  Ovtolier,  1357  {F',edcra) ;  ii  fullows,  of  nrct-nsary  con- 
«eq  UMic-e.  that  Roger  de  K.,  mnnletc'd  in  June,  1357,  must  hare 
l^e*'!!  a  (lilTerent  person.' — Anmlit  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
"  To  llii«  it  may  be  answered,  that  af  the  period  of  tlie  re- 
gent*! mnnier,  there  were  only  two  fanniU-v  of  the  name  of 
Kirkpatrick  (nearly  allierl  to  each  other)  in  existence — Stephen 
Kirkpatrick,  fstyled  in  tlie  Chart ulary  of  Kelso  (1278)  Domi- 
nvs  ritlg  de  Clogeburn,  Fi/ius  ft  hares  Domini  .liie  dr  Kirk- 
patrick, Militia  (whoce  father,  Ivone  de  Kirkjiatrick,  wit- 
nc«»«*s  a  charter  of  Robert  Brus,  Ijord  of  Annaniiale,  before 
the  year  1141),  had  two  K>ns.  Sir  Roger,  who  cnrrred  on  the 
lino  of  C!oM>burn.  and  Duncan,  who  married  li^obel.  daughter 
fliii!  licin'iM  of  Sir  David  Torthorwaid  of  that  Ilk  ,*  they  had  a 
charirr  of  the  lands  of  Torthorwaid  from  King  Robert  Bros, 
datj-l  lOih  AngUi^t,  the  year  being  omitted— Umphray,  the 
wn  of  Duncan  and  Isobel,  got  a  charter  of  Torthorwold  from 
th  '  kir-.g.  IGth  July,  1322— his  son.  Ro^rr  of  Torthorwold,  got 
a  clinrt'T  from  John  the  Orahame,  son  of  ^^ir  John  Grahanie, 
of  Mcwkewirn,  of  an  annual  rent  of  40  shilling*,  out  of  the 
lands  of  Ovenlryft,  1355 — his  son.  William  Kirkpatrii*k,  granta 
a  cti.-irter  to  John  of  Garroch,  of  the  twa  merk  land  of  Glengip 
and  Gnrvrllgill,  within  the  tenement  of  VVam|)bniy,  2^d 
A|  r'.!,  1375],  From  this,  it  appears  that  the  Torthorwaid 
br;iii'>h  v\as  not  concerned  in  the  affair  of  Corayn's  murfler, 
and  tlie  iiiflictione  of  Providence  winch  endued  :  Duncan 
Kirk,iatrifk,  if  we  are  to  be-Iieve  the  Blind  Minstrel,  waa  the 
firm  iriend  of  Wallace,  to  whom  he  was  related  : — 

*  Ane  Kyrk  Patrick,  that  cruel  was  and  keyne. 
In  E'*dail  Mod  that  half  yer  lie  had  beyne  ; 
With  IngliMs  men  he  couth  nocht  woyii  accord, 
C)tr  Tort horow aid  he  Barron  was  and  Lord, 
OA'kyn  he  waa,  and  Wallace  inodyr  nor  ;' — &o. 

B.  v.,  V.  920. 

But  his  haron  seem*  to  have  had  no  share  in  the  adventures 
of  King  Roliert  ;  the  crest  of  his  fsmily,  as  it  still  remains  on  a 
cnrveil  stone  bnilt  into  a  cottage  wnll,  in  the  village  of  Tor- 
thorwaid. beai«  K)me  resenihlanee,  nays  Grose,  to  arose. 

"  Universal  tradition,  and  all  our  laf-r  hiotoriani,  hnve  at- 
Iributid  the  regent's  death-blow  to  Sir  i'o»*'r  K.,  olClo'^'bum. 
The  antbor  of  the  MS.  History  of  the  '  n^sbyiery  of  Pcniiont, 
in  the  Advocates'  Library,  affirms,  that  the  creKt  and  motto 
were  given  by  the  Kin?  on  that  occasion  :  and  proceeds  to  re- 
late M>ine  circurastan('r>ii  respecting  a  gmnt  to  a  cottager  and 
his  wife  in  the  vicinity  of  Clo«*burn  Castle,  which  are  cer- 
tainly authentic,  and  strongly  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  other 
ft»|)ort.  '  The  ateep  hill,*  says  he,  '  called  the  Dune  of  Tyii- 
run,  of  a  contiderable  height,  a(K>D  the  top  of  which  there 
hath  been  some  liabitation  or  fort.  Tiiere  have  been  in  an- 
cient times,  on  all  hand*  of  it,  very  tliiek  woo<is,  and  great 
about  that  place,  which  made  it  the  more  iuacce!>Hible,  into 
which  K.  Ro.  Brace  is  laid  to  have  been  conducted  by  Roger 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Closebam,  after  they  had  killed  the  Cnmia  at 
Dumfriess.  which  ia  nine  milen  from  this  place,  wherea)>oat  it 
to  probable  that  he  did  abide  for  some  time  thereafter ;  and  it 
k  re[)Orted,  that  during  hi.<i  abode  there,  he  d<d  often  divert  to 
It  poor  man's  cottage,  named  Brownrig.  sitoate  in  a  small  par- 
eel  of  stony  ground,  encompassed  with  thick  woods,  where  he 
was  content  sometimes  with  such  mean  accommodation  as  the 
hiace  could  aflbrd.  The  poor  man's  wife  being  advised  to  pe- 
'itior  Um  King  for  ■oinewh<it,  was  ao  modest  ia  ber  deairea, 


that  the  sought  no  morr  out  leer.nt*  tm  Ike  -jnS^  in  h^  h^» 
band's  {;oeser«ion.  no''  a  \o«t*.r  o1  pafetura^  for  a  verv  few 
cattle  of  ^liferent  k  .ad'  ju  t!.«  l-'d,  and  the  rest  of  the  bookda 
<>t  which  priviUge  that  anei  .nt  family,  by  ibe  injary  ol  unse, 
bath  a  long  time  been,  and  is,  deprived :  bat  the  cmtt  ooataa 
oca  in  the  |io<ne^ion  of  the  heirs  and  •necesROWs  liuritUy  do- 
scended  of  thi^  Brownrig  and  bis  wife :  ao  that  this  I'ainilj, 
being  more  ancient  than  rich,  doth  yet  continue  in  the  nnne, 
and.  as  they  say,  retains  the  old  charter." — JUS.  HtBtary  e/ 
the  Presbytery  e/  PempoMt^  in  Uu  JtdvteuUt*  U^arff  mf 
EdmbuTfk, 


NotkT. 

Barendawnjledfaat  anrny, 

Fled  tAeJiery  De  U  Nafs.-^F.  434. 

These  knights  are  enumerated  by  Barbonr  amonjp  the  SBnll 
Q  mber  of  Bruce's  adherents,  who  remained  in  axois  witL  bin 
after  llie  buttle  of  Metiiven. 

"  With  him  was  a  bold  bacon, 
Sohyr  William  the  BafoandoaOf 

Schyr  Gilbert  de  la  Hare  alaua." 

There  were  more  than  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Hay  en^a^ed 
in  Bruce'**  ciu-* ;  but  tlie  priticipal  was  Gilbert  de  la  Haje, 
Lonl  of  Errol,  a  stanch  adherent  to  King  Robert's  inti-r»>st, 
aiid  whom  he  rewarded  by  cn*ating  htm  hereditary  Lord  Ht^h 
Constable  of  S^iotland,  a  title  which  he  used  IGth  Mar^h.  1308, 
wh>-re,  in  a  letter  from  the  peers  of  Scotland  to  Phitip  the 
Fair  of  France,  he  is  de>igned  Qitbertua  de  Hny  Conaiethf 
Inriun  Scotia.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Halitioun-hilL 
Hugh  de  la  Haye,  his  brother,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Methven. 


Note  TJ. 


JVcli  kattt  thou  framed,  Old  Man,  tkf  atr^ine. 
To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  Iky  pains. — P.  42Sw 

The  character  of  the  Highland  bards,  howorer  high  in  n 
earlier  periotl  of  society,  seems  soon  to  have  degenerated. 
The  Irish  atlirm,  that  in  tlteir  kindred  tribes  sevesv  law«  be- 
came neci'^^Miry  to  re*tnun  their  avarice.  In  tlie  Highlands 
they  scent  gradually  to  have  Hunk  into  contempt,  as  well  as 
the  orator*,  or  men  of  »{ieecli,  with  whose  office  that  of  famdy 
f>oet  was  ottcn  united. — '*  The  orators,  m  their  lang^nage  caJlcd 
Iwltine,  wen'  in  higii  esteem  botli  in  th««K  islands  and  the  con- 
tinent ;  Dtiti!  within  these  forty  yean,  tb%*y  sat  always  aoxing 
the  noblcfi  and  chiefs  of  families  in  tho  streab,  or  circle. 
Their  hon!*e<i  and  liltie  villages  were  sanctuaries,  as  well  as 
churches,  and  they  took  place  before  dot  tors  of  ph%yick 
The  orators,  after  the  Druids  were  extinct,  were  bron^bt  in 
to  preserve  the  genealogy  of  families,  and  to  repeat  the  same 
at  every  sueeei^ion  of  chiefs;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  mai^ 
riages  and  births,  they  made  epitlialaminms  and  pane^yncka, 
wliich  the  jxiet  or  bard  pronounced.  The  orators,  by  the  fom 
of  their  eloquence,  had  a  powerfal  aooendant  over  the  fwateet 
men  in  their  time ;  for  if  any  orator  did  bat  ask  th«  baUt, 
arms,  hone,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to  the  greatevt  man 
in  the»e  islands,  it  was  readily  granted  them,  aomciimes  ont 
of  respect,  and  sometimea  for  fear  of  beio^  exdaimed  a^rninst 
by  asatyre,  which,  in  thoee  days,  was  reckoned  a  great  dsv 
bononr.  Bnt  thew  gentlemen  beooming  insolent,  lost  ever 
since  both  the  profit  and  esteem  which  wa«  ibrmerl/  due  lo 
their  character ;  for  neither  tlieir  panegyricks  nor  satyrva  are 
regardi'd  to  what  they  have  been,  and  they  we  now  allowed 
bu:  a  small  salary.    I  must  not  omit  lo  relate  their  waj  ol 


Iidy,  which  l«  very  nnsnlnr:  Thvy  shat  their  doors  ftnil 
vif  •'uur«  for  a  dnyV  time,  and  lie  on  their  bnoks,  with  a  11006 
■|ion  'J-f*  r  bt'lly.  and  pl'.ds  aboot  tlicir  hi^ad*.  and  th<Mr  eyn 

ttiiis  LovertHi,  they  pomp  their  brains  for  rhetoriral  encomtam 
ar  lAiupvnck  ;  and  indeed  thejr  famish  inch  a  ntyle  from  this 
iark  r**!!  ait  ia  Dndemoofl  by  rery  few  ;  ami  if  they  parrhaAc  a 
roa|ile  of  honec  as  the  reward  of  their  meditation,  they  think 
iliey  have  done  a  ^reat  matter.  The  poet,  or  bard,  had  a  title 
to  the  brdfpxicm'K  upper  garb,  that  in,  the  piad  and  bonnet ; 
bet  now  he  in  ratiofied  with  what  the  bridegroom  pleaws  to 
"T.we  him  on  such  occajsions." — Martim'i  fVegtem  Met. 


Note  V. 


TFas*t  not  enough  to  Ronald's  bower 
/brought  thrCj  like  a  paramour. — P.  497. 

It  wa*  anciently  customary  in  the  Highlanda  to  brinf  the 
britle  to  the  iiouM  of  the  huband.  Nay,  in  itome  canes  the 
eom  pi  alliance  was  stretched  so  far,  that  she  remained  there 
apon  trial  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  the  bridefn^om,  even  atler 
thL!i  |M  riod  of  cohabitation,  retained  an  option  of  refusing  to 
fairil  his  en<;i^ement.  It  is  said  that  a  de«i|ierate  feud  ensued 
between  the  clans  of  Mac*I>oaald  of  ^leate  and  Mac>Leod, 
ewiu*  tu  the  former  chief  having  availed  himself  of  this  license 
lo  M'.'id  tiack  to  Dnnve^an  a  sister,  or  dauf; liter  of  the  latter. 
Mac-LK'od,  relenting  the  indignity,  ob«rved,  that  since  there 
wa-s  no  wpdtlitig  bonfire,  there  should  be  one  to  solemnize  the 
iirorr.'e.  Acrordin^ty,  he  burned  and  laiil  wa^te  the  territories 
of  Mae-Donald,  who  retaliated,  and  a  deadly  feud,  with  all  its 
acuompauimenta,  took  place  in  form. 


Note  W. 

Ofinef  matchleso  Wallace  first  had  bfm 

In  aufcktry  crowned  Kith  wreaths  0/ green. — P.  427. 

5<tow  fives  the  following  curious  acconnt  of  the  trial  and 

rterniion  of  this   celelirated    patriot: — "  \Vi!,iam   VVallHi*e, 

Mho  had  oft-times  set  8eotland  in  crrrit  trouble,  was  taken  and 

brsHi'ht  to  Lrf>ndon,  with  great  numl>era  of  men  and  women 

wocdering  upoii  him.     He  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  William 

Orit-rt,  a  citizen  of  London,   in  Fenchnrt-h-wtreet.     On  the 

moiTow,  being  the  eve  of  R.  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought  on 

boraeback  to  West  minster.    Job  n  Legra  ve  and  Ge  ftVey ,  k  rd  gh  ts , 

the  mayor,  sheriffii,  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  many  others, 

both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  accompanying  him  ;  and  in 

the  *reat  ball  at  Westminster,  he  being  placed  on  the  south 

bent'h.  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  naid  in  times  past 

that  he  onght  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,  as  it  was  commonly 

n>por(i?d  ;  and  being  appeached  for  a  traitor  by  8ir  Peter  Malo- 

lie,  the  king's  ^ostioe,  he  answered,  that  he  was  never  traitor 

lo  the  King  of  England  ;  but  for  other  things  whereof  he  was 

•c«««eil.  he  eonfesied  them  ;  and  was  after  headed  and  quar- 

icTMi.*' — Stow,  Chr.  p.  260.    There  is  something  singularly 

•Mibifal  about  the  mode  in  which  Wallace  was  taken.    That 

te  wa*  betrayMl  to  the  English  ia  indubitable ;  and  popular 

(mate   charges  Sir  John  Menteith  with  the  indelible  infamy. 

*  AocQr*ed,"  s»ys  AmoM  Blair,  "be  the  day  of  nativity  of 

John  <te  Menteith,  and  nay  his  name  be  struck  out  of  tiie  book 

•f  life.* '    Bo*.  John  de  Menteith  was  all  along  a  zealous  favotvr 

of  the  English  inteiest.  and  was  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle 

hw  ooramismon  firm  Edward  the  First;  and  therefore,  as  the 

•ccnrvte  Ijord  Haiica  has  obecrved,  oould  not  be  the  friend  and 

IMifiHant  of  Wallace,  as  tradition  statat  him  to  be.    The  tmth 

•rwtnv  to  be,  that  Menteith.  thoroughly  engaged  In  the  English 

kitere«t,   panned   Wallace  closely,    and   roaiie  him   prisoner 

ihrotepb  the  treachery  of  ••«  a*t<»iidant,  whom  Peter  Langtoft 

aib  JadL  Short 


*•  William  Waleis  is  nomen  that  master  wa««  of  theves, 
Tiding  to  the  kin?  ia  i^men  that  robhTv  nii<«cheive», 
Sir  John  of  Menrte^t  sued  William  «o  ni^jh. 
He  tok  him  when  he  ween*d  least,  00  night,  his  lemaa 

him  by. 
That  wa<  thronjh  treason  oT  Jack  Short  his  man,"    ' 
He  was  the  eneheson  that  Sir  John  so  him  mn. 
Jack's  bmthrr  had  he  slain,  the  Wnltrts  that  is  said, 
The  more  Jack  was  fain  to  do  W^ilham  that  ^laid." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  infamy  of  seiriag  WaPace 
must  rrst  between  a  degenerate  Scottish  nobleman,  the  vnxnal  ol 
England,  and  a  domestic,  the  obsvurv  agent  of  his  treaehery ; 
between  Sir  John  Menteith,  son  of  Walter,  Barl  of  Menteith, 
and  the  traitor  Jack  Short. 


'N(yrKX. 


Whereas  Mgfl  Bruce  ?  and  De  la  Haye, 

J3nd  valiant  Seton — tehere  are  they  7 
11  htrr  So  nervilie,  the  kind  and  free  7 
And  Frasrr,  flotcer  of  chivalry  7 — P.  427. 

Wnen  these  lines  were  written,  the  author  was  remote  from 
the  nii-ans  of  corrv'ctin;;  his  indistinct  recollection  concerning 
the  individual  fat«>  of  Bruce's  followen,  afu>r  the  bat'le  ot 
Methven.  Hugh  de  la  llaye,  and  Thomas  Somerville  of  Lin 
toun  and  Cuwdaiiy,  anct>«tor  of  Lord  Somer\ille,  wtre  hull 
made  prrsonrrs  at  that  defeat,  but  neither  wa*  executed. 

Sir  Ni;r<'l  Bruee  wa-«  the  younger  brother  of  R()l>«-rt,  to  whr  m 
he  committed  the  charge  of  \m  wife  and  daughter,  Marjorie, 
and  the  defence  of  hiH  Htrong  eoMtle  of  Kildrammie,  near  the 
head  of  tiieDon,  in  Aberdeen»liire.  Kildrummie  lofi;j  n**ii!»ted 
the  arras  of  the  Larls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford,  until  the 
magazine  was  trencheron-^ly  burnt.  The  garrison  was  ih^ii 
com()elled  to  surrender  at  di<»cretion,  and  Nigel  Bruce,  a  yonih 
remarkable  lor  p-fonal  beauty,  as  well  as  tor  sallantry,  I'cil 
into  the  hnndo  of  the  nnn^lentin!^  I'^dward.  He  wa4  tried  b)  a 
special  eomnii^'on  nt  Birwick,  wa«  condemned,  and  execut.-d. 

ChriMojiher  Ht-a'oun  shared  the  same  unfortunate  fate.  He 
al*o  wa«  di- linjuiihi-d  by  ;><T»onal  vnlor,  and  ^iifuali/ 'd  him- 
selt  in  the  fatal  baitl**  of  Mi'thven.  Robert  Bruce  nilventiinil 
his  person  in  that  battle  like  a  knight  of  romance.  He  dis- 
mounted Aymer  de  Valence.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but  was  in  his 
turn  dismounted  by  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  in  this  emer^jenco 
Sentoon  came  lo  lii<«  aid.  and  remounted  him.  LangtoA  m.-n- 
tions,  that  in  thi«  battle  the  Scottish  wore  w^hite  surphces,  or 
•hirts.  over  their  armor,  timt  thow  of  rank  mij^ht  not  be  knowr 
In  this  manner  both  Brure  and  Seatoun  escaped.  Bat  the 
latter  \va«  afterwards  betrayed  to  the  English,  through  means 
according  to  B:«rbour.  of  one  MacNab,  '*a  discijde  of  Judas  ' 
in  whom  the  unfortunate  knight  refMsed  entire  oonfidencc. 
There  was  sotno  |)eculinrity  m*|iecting  his  punishment ;  hi>- 
caose,  acconlinff  to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  he  was  eon«id- 
ered  not  a<  a  t<eotti«li  subject,  but  an  Englishman.  He  was 
theret'oro  taken  to  Dumfries,  where  he  was  iritni.  condemnefl, 
and  executed,  for  the  mnrtier  of  a  soldier  slnin  by  him.  Hit 
brother,  John  de  Seton,  hnd  the  same  fate  at  Newoostle ;  both 
were  considered  as  8ecomplice«  in  the  slaughter  of  Corny  a,  but 
in  what  manner  they  were  particularly  accessory  to  that  deed 
does  not  appear. 

The  fate  of  Sir  Pimon  Frazer,  or  Frizel,  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  Lovat,  is  dwelt  upon  at  great  length,  and  with  savage 
exultation,  by  the  Eii!;li«<h  historians.  This  knight,  who  wn» 
renowned  for  personal  gallantry,  and  high  deeds  of  chivaVy, 
was  also  mule  priw>ucr,  after  a  gallant  defence,  in  the  hau'o 
of  Rlethven.  Some  stanzas  of  a  ballad  of  the  times,  whi<ti, 
for  the  sake  of  renderin;;  it  intelligible,  I  have  translated  out 
of  its  rnJe  orihognphy,  give  minute  particular!  of  his  luie. 
It  was  written  immeiiiately  at  the  period,  for  it  mentions  the 
Earl  of  Atfcole  as  not  yet  in  eoicodj.    It  was  iiat  publishes' 
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by  the  {cdefa*ifable  Mr.  Ritaon,  bat  with  w  anany  oonitao- 
lioDb  and  pecuIiantiM  of  character,  aa  to  render  it  illegible, 
tzoepUiig  by  antiquariea. 

"  This  was  before  Baint  Bartholomew**  maas, 
That  Friisel  waa  ytaken,  \e«n  it  more  other  lea, 
To  ^ir  Tbonaa  of  Mahon,  gentil  baron  aad  free, 
Aad  to  Sir  Johan  Joee  beHake  tho  waa  he 

To  band 
Re  wai  y-fettered  wele 
Both  with  iroD  and  with  iteel 

To  bripgen  of  ii'ootland. 

'  t^oon  tnereafter  the  tiding  to  the  kin|>  come, 
He  Rent  him  to  London,  with  mony  armed  groom. 
He  came  in  at  Newgate,  1  tell  roa  it  on  a-plight, 
A  garland  of  ioavee  on  hie  bead  y-dight 

Of  green, 
For  he  ahoald  be  y-know. 
Both  of  high  and  low, 

For  traitour  I  weea. 

*  Y-fettered  were  his  legs  under  his  hofse'e  wombo, 
Both  with  iron  and  with  steel  mancled  were  hia  bond, 
A  garland  of  penrynlc'  set  upon  his  heved.* 

Muoh  was  the  jiower  that  him  was  bereved, 

In  land. 
Bo  God  me  amend, 
Little  be  ween'd 

So  to  be  brought  in  band. 

*  This  was  npon  oor  lady's  even,  forsooth  I  understand. 
The  justices  sate  for  tlie  knight*  of  Si^otland, 
Sir  Thomas  of  Muhon,  an  ktiide  kovght  and  wise. 
And  Sir  Ralph  ot  Sandwich  that  niickle  is  told  in  price 

And  Sir  Johan  Abel, 
Moe  !  might  tell  by  ule 
Both  of  great  and  of  small 

Ye  know  sooth  welL 

*  Then  said  the  justice,  that  gentil  is  and  five. 
Sir  Simon  Frizel  the  king's  traiter  hast  thou  be ; 
In  water  and  in  land  that  mony  migbten  see, 
What  aayst  tbov  thereto,  how  will  thon  quite  tbea^ 

Doaay. 
So  foul  he  him  wist. 
Node  war  on  trust 

For  to  say  nay. 

*  With  fetten  and  with  give*'  y-hot  be  was  to-draw 
From  the  Tower  of  London  that  many  men  might  know. 
In  a  kirtle  of  barel.  a  selcouth  wise, 

And  a  garland  on  his  head  of  the  new  guise. 

Through  Cheapo 
Many  men  of  England 
For  to  see  Symond 

Thitherward  can  leap. 


u 


Though  he  cam  to  the  gallows  first  he  wae  on  bung. 
All  quick  beheaded  that  him  thought  long ; 
Then  he  waa  y-opened,  his  bowels  y-brend,* 
The  hoTed  to  London-bridge  was  send 

To  shenda. 
80  evermore  mote  I  the, 
Bome  while  weened  he 

Thus  little  to  stand.* 

Re  rideth  through  the  city,  as  I  tell  may. 

With  gamen  and  with  soiaee  that  was  their  play, 


I  F«ri«niuikl«i-4  H«M. — *  He  wm  eond«tnt:«d  t)  b*  drawn.— 4  Bomed. 
-ft  M«siuBC,  ai  em  tiaas  he  Uttie  (haagkt  to  >tauxd  thw.— ft  vis.  Ssiih 


To  LoodoD<4iridge  he  took  the  way, 
Mony  was  the  wives  child  that  theraon  lacketh  a  day,* 

And  said,  alas! 
That  he  waa  y-bora 
And  so  vilely  forelom, 

80  fair  man  he  waa.* 

'*  Now  standeth  the  heved  above  the  tn-brigge^ 
Fast  by  Wallace  sooth  for  to  segge  ; 
Afier  succour  of  Scotland  long  may  be  pry. 
And  after  help  of  France  what  halt  it  to  ii% 

I  ween. 
Better  him  were  in  Scotland, 
With  his  axe  in  his  band. 

To  play  00  the  green,"  kn 

The  preceding  stanaaa  contain  probably  as  minute  an  acooni4 
as  can  be  foand  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  state  criminak  <«f 
the  period.  Snpeniition  mingled  its  honors  with  those  of  a  fe- 
rocious state  policy,  as  appean  from  the  foUowiog  singular  nar- 
rative. 

**  The  Friday  next,  befom  the  asonmption  of  Oar  Lady, 
King  Edward  met  Robert  the  Bruce  at  ^aint  Johnstonne,  in 
Scotland,  and  with  hia  company,  of  which  company  King  Ed- 
ward qaelde  seven  thousand.  When  Robert  the  Bmoe  saw 
this  mischief,  and  gan  to  flee,  and  hov'd  him  that  men  might 
not  him  find ;  but  S.  ii^imond  Friaell  punmed  waa  so  sore,  m 
that  he  turned  again  and  abode  bataiUe,  for  he  waa  a  worthy 
knight  and  a  bolde  of  bod  ye,  and  the  Englishmen  pnmnede 
him  sore  on  every  side,  and  qoelde  the  steed  that  Sir  Simea 
Frisell  rode  upon,  and  then  toke  him  and  led  him  to  the  host. 
And  S.  Symond  began  for  to  flatter  and  speke  fair,  and  saide, 
Lonlys,  I  khaii  give  }oa  four  thousand  markes  of  i»iiv^r,  asJ 
myue  hone  and  harness,  and  all  my  armoare  and  incooie. 
Tlio*  answcied  Thobande  of  Fevenes,  that  was  the  kii^ei 
archer.  Now,  God  me  so  heipe,  it  is  for  naught  that  thon  speak' 
est,  for  all  the  gold  of  England  I  woald  not  let  thee  go  with- 
out commandment  of  King  E<lward.  And  tho'  he  was  led  to 
the  King,  and  the  King  would  not  see  him,  but  commanded  to 
lead  him  away  to  his  doom  in  London,  00  Our  l.i»Hy*s  even 
nativity.  And  be  was  hnng  and  drawn,  and  his  head  smitten 
off,  and  hanged  again  with  chains  of  iron  upon  the  gaJlows, 
and  hia  head  was  set  at  London-bridge  up<Hi  a  spear,  aid 
against  Christmas  the  body  was  burnt,  for  encbeeon  ^reoaea) 
that  the  men  that  keeped  the  body  saw  many  devib  rampug 
with  iron  orooka,  mnning  upon  the  gallows,  and  horribly  tor 
menting  the  body.  And  many  that  them  saw,  anon  thereafter 
died  for  dread,  or  waxen  mad,  or  aora  sickness  they  had.*'— 
MS.  CkronieU  in  the  Britiak  MusatMf  quoUd  hg  AUsm*. 


Note  Y. 


Was  not  the  life  of  JltkoU  eked, 

To  eootke  the  tjfranl*e  eickenod  bed  7— P.  438. 

John  de  Stnthbogie,  Earl  of  Atbole,  had  attempted  to  ee- 
oape  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  storm  east  him  upon  the  const, 
when  he  was  taken,  sent  to  London,  and  executed,  with  cir 
cnmstances  of  great  barbarity,  being  fim  half  stimngled,  then 
let  down  from  the  gallows  while  yet  alive,  barbarously  diameiih 
bered,  and  his  body  burnt.  It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  leazn, 
that  this  was  a  mitigatrd  punishment ;  for  in  respect  that  his 
mother  was  a  grand-da nghter  of  King  John,  by  hn  nataral  son 
Richard,  he  wu  not  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  execution,  **  that 
point  was  forgiven,*'  and  he  made  the  passage  on  borsebnek. 
Matthew  of  Westminster  tells  us  that  King  Edward,  tbca  ex- 
tremely ill,  received  great  ease  from  the  news  that  his  relative 
was  apprehended.    "  Qao  anditOf  Rex  Anglim,  etai  gratri*- 


La«k-«-dsT.— 7  Th«  gallant  knlg^ht,  like  ofhers  h  the  sanM 
pitisd  by  1h«  fensle  sp«ctaton  as  **  a  psopsr  ««■'  bm^w 
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i>  fliarfto  tune  Immfuaret,  lemus  tamtm  tulit  4tl»r\ 
thfeflBgular  wipraMoa  tiw  text  aUodas. 


*i 


To 


^orr^  Z. 


And  mu9i  his  imtrd^  till  dying  dap, 

B»  naught  hut  quarter ^  hang,  and  tlajf, — P.  438. 

Thk  allndes  to  a  punge  in  Barboar,  liiif  alariy  •xpnmra  ot 
tho  rindicti%e  apirit  of  Edward  I.  Tha  priionen  taken  at  the 
CBith  of  Kildrammie  had  sniTendend  upon  condition  that  they 
ikovU  be  at  Kinc  Edward's  diapoul.  "  But  his  will,"  tayi 
Barboar.  "  was  alwayaeTil  towards  ScotUshmen."  The  news 
of  the  samader  of  Kiidrommie  arrived  when  ha  was  in  his 
nortal  sickneai  at  Bnigh-apon-Saads. 

*'  And  when  he  to  the  death  was  near, 
The  folk  that  at  Kjldrony  war 
Come  with  piisonen  that  they  had  tana. 
And  syne  to  the  kinf  are  gane. 
Aad  for  to  eoosfort  him  they  tavld 
How  they  tho  oaateU  to  them  yanld ; 
And  how  thoy  till  his  will  were  bronght. 
To  do  off  that  whatever  he  thonght ; 
And  atk*d  what  men  shonld  off  them  do. 
Than  looked  he  aagryly  them  to,  , 
Be  said,  grinning,  *  BAMoa  amd  miAws.' 
That  was  wonder  of  sic  saws. 
That  he,  that  to  the  death  was  near, 
Shonld  answer  upon  sie  nianer, 
Fosontan  moaning  and  mercy ; 
flow  might  ha  tmst  on  him  to  cry, 
That  sooth-faatly  dooms  all  thing 
To  have  mercy  for  his  crying, 
Off  him  that,  throw  his  felony. 
Into  sic  point  had  no  merey  1" 

Thaaa  was  mneh  trath  hi  the  Leonine  oonplet,  with  which 
Matthew  of  Westminster  aonclndea  his  eneominm  on  the  first 


"  Bootes  Edwnidna,  dnm  vixit,  snppaditavit, 
TaBBit,  afHUit,  depiassit,  dilaniavit." 


Norm  2  A. 


WhUe  I  the  bleated  ctcbb  advance^ 

jSmd  expiate  thie  unhappf  chance^ 

In  PaUatine^  with  ewerd  and  lanee,—F.  436, 

Bmeo  aniformly  profesaed,  and  probabl/  feH,  oompnnotion 
be  having  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  ehnreh  by  the  slangh- 
l«  of  Comya ;  and  finally,  in  his  last  hours,  in  testimony  of  his 
frith,  penitenea,  and  aeal,  he  requested  James  Lord  Douglas 
Id  avtrr  h,*fl  hevt  to  Jsnsalenft,  to  be  then  dapodtsd  in  tha 
Bony  0^ucnra. 


8o 


Nor2K 

De  Bruce  I  Ireee  witkfurpoee  dread 

Te  epeah  aty  euree  upon  thy  head.—'F,  429. 

man  aa  the  notice  of  Comyn's  slanghter  laaehed  Rome, 

and  his  adhereati  wers  ezoommnnioated.    It  was  pnb- 

first  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  renewed  at  difflr* 

•Bf  tiasen,  partienlariy  by  Lambyrton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  I 

in  1306 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  purpose 

irhlch  the  EngUsh  monarch  expected.     Indeed,  for  rsasona 

«hich  it  Buy  be  difflci  It  to  traee,  the  thnnden  of  Rome  do- 
61 


soended  upon  the  Scottish  mountains  with  less  effect  than  b 
more  fertile  oountriea.  Probably  the  comparative  poverty  of 
the  benefices  occasioned  that  fewer  foreign  clergy  settled  in 
Scotland;  and  the  intermt  of  the  native  churchmen  wen 
linked  with  that  of  their  country.  Many  of  the  Scottish  pr» 
latsa,  Lambyrton  the  primate  partienlariy,  declared  for  Brnoe, 
while  he  was  yet  under  the  ban  of  the  ohnrch,  although  he 
ailsrwardf  again  changed  aides. 


Note  2  0. 

J  feel  within  mine  aged  hreaet 

A  power  that  will  net  be  repreee^d, — P.  439. 

Bruce,  like  other  heroes,  observed  omens,  and  one  is  recorded 
by  tradition.  After  he  had  retnated  to  one  of  the  miserable 
places  of  shelter,  in  which  he  conld  ventnre  to  take  some  re- 
pose after  his  disasteis,  he  lay  stretched  upon  a  handful  of 
straw,  and  abandoned  himself  to  his  melancholy  meditations. 
He  had  now  been  defeated  four  times,  and  wu  upon  the  point 
of  resolving  to  abandon  all  hopea  of  further  opposition  to  his 
fate,  and  to  go  to  the  Holy  Lud.  It  chanced,  his  eye,  while 
he  was  thus  pondering,  was  attracted  by  the  exertions  of  a  spi- 
der, who,  in  order  to  fix  his  web,  endeavored  to  swing  himself 
from  one  beam  to  another  above  his  head.  lavolontarily  he 
became  interested  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  insect  re- 
newed his  exertions,  afW  failing  six  timey ;  and  it  oocorred  to 
him  that  he  would  decide  hia  own  oouise  according  to  the  suo- 
cesB  or  failura  of  the  epider.  At  the  eeventh  effort  the  insect 
gained  his  object ;  and  Bruce,  in  like  manner,  persevered  and 
eairied  his  own.  Hence  it  has  been  held  unlucky  or  ungrate- 
ful,  or  both,  in  one  of  the  name  of  Bruce  to  kill  a  spider. 

The  Arobdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  instead  of  the  abbot  of  this 
tale,  introduces  an  Irish  Pythonem,  who  not  only  predicted  his 
good  fortune  as  ho  left  the  island  of  Raehrin,  but  sent  her  two 
sons  along  with  him,  to  inaare  her  own  family  a  share  in  it 

"  Then  in  sohort  time  men  mycht  thalm  sa 
Schete  all  thair  galayis  to  the  se, 
And  her  to  so  baith  ajt  and  star, 
And  othyr  thingis  that  mystiH  wcr. 
And  as  the  king  apon  the  sand 
Wes  gangand  wp  and  doon,  bidand* 
Till  that  his  menye  rsdy  war. 
His  ost  come  ryobt  till  him  thar. 
And  qnhen  that  scho  him  halyst  had, 
And  priw6  spek  till  him  scho  made  ; 
A^d  said,  *  Takis  gud  kep  till  my  saw : 
For  or  ye  pan  I  sail  you  schaw. 
Off  your  fortoan  a  gret  party. 
Bot  onr  all  speoeally 
A  wyttring  her  I  sail  yow  ma, 
dahat  end  Uiat  year  purposs  sail  ta. 
For  in  this  land  is  nana  tnwly 
Wate  thingis  to  cum  sa  weill  as  I. 
Ye  paa  now  fnrth  on  your  wiage. 
To  wenge  the  harme,  and  the  owtrugf 
That  Inglim  men  has  to  yow  done ; 
Bot  ye  wat  nooht  quhatkyne  fortoB 
Ye  mon  droy  in  your  werraying. 
Bot  wyt  ya  weiU,  with  outyn  lesing. 
That  fita  ye  now  haiff  ukyn  land. 
Nana  sa  mychty,  na  sa  atrrnth  thi  of  hand. 
BaQ  ger  yow  pass  owt  of  your  oounti6 
Till  all  to  yow  abandownyt  be. 
With  In  schort  tyaee  ye  sail  ha  king. 
And  haiff  the  land  at  your  Ukingf 
Aad  onroum  your  fayis  all. 
Bot  fele  anoyb  thole  ye  sail, 

lNes4.^AMdl« 
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Or  that  your  pnrpoH  end  haiflTtuie : 
Bol  ye  aaii  tbaim  ounlrjrve  ilkane. 
And,  that  ye  trow  thu  vekerly, 
My  twa  lonnyii  with  yow  tall  I 
Send  to  tak  part  of  your  tiawail) ; 
For  I  wate  weill  tJiai  sail  nochi  faill 
To  be  rewanlyt  woili  at  rycht, 
Q,nlien  ye  ar  heyit  to  yowr  mycht.'  " 

Bakbour'!  Brucet  Book  iil.,  v.  8M. 


Notk2  D. 


Jt  hunted  wanderer  0n  the  wild. 

On  foreign  ehoret  a  man  exited. — P.  4S0. 

Thb  if  not  meUphocical.    The  echoes  of  Sootland  did  no- 
naUy 

^••rinf 

With  the  bloodhoaods  that  bayed  for  her  fngitire  kia(. 


»» 


A  very  cnriooi  and  romantic  tale  is  told  by  Barboor  upon  this 
■Dbj<H!t,  which  may  be  abridged  as  follows : — 

When  Bniue  had  again  got  fooling  in  Boolland  in  the  spring 
of  1306,  he  continued  to  be  in  a  very  weak  and  precarions  con- 
dition, gaining,  indeed,  occasional  advantages,  bat  obliged  to 
fly  before  his  enemies  whenever  they  assembled  in  force.  Upon 
one  occasion,  while  he  was  lying  with  a  small  party  in  the 
wilds  of  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
I'em broke,  with  his  inveterate  foe  John  of  Lorn,  came  against 
him  suddenly  with  eight  hundred  Uighlaitders,  besides  a  large 
boiiy  of  aaen-at-arms.  They  brought  with  thrm  a  sloagh-dog, 
or  bioodhonnd,  which,  some  say,  had  been  once  a  favorite 
with  the  Bruce  himself,  and  therefore  wiw  least  likely  to  lose 
the  trace. 

Bruce,  whose  force  was  under  four  hnndrpd  men,  continued 
to  mnke  head  against  the  cavalry,  till  the  men  of  Lorn  had 
nenrly  cut  off  his  retreat.  Perceiving  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tioii,  he  acted  as  the  celebrated  and  ill-requited  Mina  is  said 
to  have  done  in  similar  circumstances.  He  divided  his  force 
into  three  parts,  ap|iointed  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and  com- 
manded them  to  retreat  by  dillVrent  rouu-s.  But  when  John 
of  Lorn  arrived  at  the  *\yo\.  where  they  diviiled,  he  caused  the 
hound  to  be  put  n}ion  the  trace,  which  immediately  directed 
him  to  the  punoit  of  that  party  which  Bruce  headed.  This, 
therefore,  Lon  punued  with  his  whole  force,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  otiicrs.  The  king  again  subdivided  his  small 
l)ody  into  three  pnrt«,  and  witti  the  same  result,  for  the  pur> 
suers  attached  themselves  exclnsiveiy  to  tliat  which  he  led  in 
person.  He  then  caused  his  iollowen  to  disjH-re,  and  retained 
only  his  foster-brother  in  his  company.  The  slough-doig  fol- 
lowed the  trace,  and,  neglecting  the  others,  attached  himself 
and  his  attendarls  to  the  pursuit  of  the  king.  Lorn  became 
convinced  that  his  enemy  wiw  nearly  in  his  power,  and  de- 
tached five  of  his  most  active  attendants  to  follow  him,  and 
interrupt  his  flight  They  did  so  with  all  the  agility  of  moun- 
tainecra  '*Wha.  aid  wilt  thou  roakel  '  said  Bruce  to  fail 
fficjgle  attendant,  when  he  saw  the  five  men  gain  ground  on 
l^iin  *'  The  best  I  can/'  replied  his  foster-brother.  "  Then," 
sa/  Bruce,  **  here  I  make  my  stand."  The  five  purauen 
eame  up  fast.  The  king  took  three  to  himself,  leaving  tho 
other  two  to  hu  foster4>rother.  He  slew  the  fint  who  en- 
oonctered  him  ;  but  obsoring  his  foBter>brother  bard  pressed, 
he  sprung- to  hto  assistanco,  a^d  dispatched  one  of  his  assail- 
ants. Leaving  him  to  deal  with  the  survivor,  he  returned 
upon  the  other  two,  both  of  whom  bo  slew  before  his  foster- 
ui«ther  had  dispatched  his  shiglo  aatagonisu  When  this  hard 
encounter  was  over,  with  a  courtesy,  which  in  the  whole  work 
marks  Bruoo's  character,  he  thanked  his  foster-brother  for  hi% 
»id.  "  It  likes  you  to  say  so,"  answered  his  follower ;  **  but 
rou  yourself  slew  four  of  the  five."—"  True,"  said  the  king, 

but  onl}  Secanse  I  had  better  opportunity  than  you.    They 


were  not  apprehensive  of  me  when  they  saw  me  enconntn 
three,  so  I  had  a  moment's  time  to  spring  to  thy  aid,  and  vt 
return  equally  onexpet'tpdly  upon  my  own  opponents." 

In  the  mean  while  Lora's  party  approached  rapiiUy.  and  tlie 
king  and  his  foster-brother  betook  themselves  to  a  ncifhbormg 
wood.  Here  they  sat  down,  for  Bruce  was  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  until  the  cry  of  the  slough-hound  came  so  near,  that 
hb  foster-brother  entreated  Bruce  to  provide  for  his  safety  by 
wtr«>ating  further.  **  I  have  heard,"  answered  the  king,  **  that 
whosoever  will  wade  a  bow-shot  length  down  a  running  streain, 
shall  make  the  slough-hound  lose  scent. — Let  us  try  the  exper* 
iment,  for  were  yon  devilish  hound  silenced,  I  should  care 
little  for  the  rest." 

Lom  in  the  mean  while  advanced,  and  found  the  bodies  of 
hb  slain  vassals,  over  whom  h«  made  his  moan,  aad  threat- 
ened tlie  most  deadly  vengeance.  Than  he  followed  the  bound 
to  the  side  of  the  brook,  down  which  the  king  had  waded  a 
great  way.  Here  the  hound  was  at  fault,  and  John  of  Lom, 
aAer  long  attempting  in  vain  to  recover  Braee's  trace,  r«^« 
qul«hed  the  pursuit. 

*'  Others,"  says  Barbour,  **  affirm,  that  upon  this  occaisaa 
the  king's  life  wiw  saved  by  an  excellent  archer  who  accompa- 
nied him,  and  who  perceiving  tliey  would  be  finally  tak>'n  by 
means  of  the  blood-hound,  hid  himself  in  a  tliicket,  and  shot 
him  with  an  airow.  In  which  way,"  adds  the  metrical  bio^ 
rapher,  "  this  escaiw  happened  I  am  uncertain,  but  at  that 
brook  the  king  escaped  from  his  pnrsucn." 

**  Q,uben  the  chasseris  relyt  war, 
And  Jhon  of  Lom  had  met  thaim  thar. 
He  tauld  Schyr  Aymer  all  the  cass 
How  that  the  king  eschapyt  wass  ; 
And  how  that  he  his  five  men  slew, 
And  syne  to  the  wode  him  drew. 
Q,uhen  Schyr  Aymer  herd  this,  in  by 
He  sanyt  him  for  the  ferly : 
And  said  ;  *  He  is  gretly  to  pryss ; 
For  I  knaw  nane  that  lifland  is, 
That  at  mysclieyfl'gan  help  him  swa. 
I  trow  be  sold  be  hard  to  sla. 
Anil  ho  war  bodyn'  ewynly.' 
On  this  wisB  spak  ^'chyr  Aymeiy." 

Barbocr's  Bruce,  Book  r.,  ▼.  391. 

The  English  historians  agree  with  Barbour  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  tJie  English  punued  Bruce  and  his  foHower?,  and 
the  dexterity  wiih  which  he  evaded  them.     The  foiiowtng  is 
the  testimony  of  Harding,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Scotti&h  na 
lion : — 


**  The  King  Edward  with  boost  hym  sought  fall 
But  ay  he  fled  into  woodes  and  strayte  forest. 
And  slewe  Ids  men  at  staytes  and  daungen  thorn. 
And  at  marreys  and  mires  was  ay  full  prest 
Eiiglyshmen  to  kyll  withoutyn  any  rest ; 
In  the  monntaynes  and  cragges  he  slew  ay  wbcva. 
And  in  the  nyght  his  foes  he  ftayed  full 


*'  The  King  Edward  with  homes  and  boundea  bim  >0|gh% 
With  mcnnc  on  fote,  through  marris.  mosse,  and  myie. 
Through  wodes  also,  and  mouutens  (wber  thei  foof  bt). 
And  eucr  the  Kyng  Edward  bight  men  greate  byre. 
Hym  for  to  take  and  by  myght  oonqnere ; 
But  thei  might  hym  not  gette  by  force  no  by  train, 
He  saite  by  the  fyre  when  thd  went  in  the  rain," 

Hardtno'i  Chronicle,  pp.  JOa-4^ 

Peter  Langtoft  baa  also  a  pB«>ff«  oonoeming  the  extremitMi 
U>  which  King  Robert  was  rednood,  which  he  entitles 
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De  Roberto  Bru*  ei  fuga  eireum  eirca  fit. 

Atiil  wele  I  undeintcxie  that  the  Kyng  Robyn 
Ha*  drariken  of  that  bloile  the  drink  of  Dan  Waryn. 
Dan  WaryD  he  les  touues  that  he  held, 
VViia  wrong  he  mad  a  res,  and  raiitlxryng  of  icheld, 
Sithen  into  the  forest  he  ycde  naked  aud  wode, 
AU  a  wild  beast,  ete  of  the  grai  that  stode, 
Thas  of  Dan  Waryn  in  his  boke  men  rede, 
Gud  gyf  the  King  Robyn,  that  alle  hi^i  kynde  ao  spede, 
Sir  Robynet  the  Brus  he  duni  nonre  abide, 
That  tbci  mad  him  rcstns,  both  in  more  and  wodniide, 
To  while  b«  mad  this  train,  and  did  am  while  ontrage,"  Ste. 
Pktbr  Lamotoft'b  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  335, 
^yo,  London,  1810. 


Note  2  E. 


Ar,  fl«d  of  emch  pretext  for  opotl^ 

A  pirate  ewom  was  Cormae  Doit. — P.  430. 

A  sort  of  peraoDi  common  in  the  isles,  ra  may  be  easily  bp- 
KeveJ,  ontil  the  introduRtion  of  civil  polity.  Witnesi  the 
Dean  of  the  We»'  accoant  of  Ronay.  '•  At  the  north  end  of 
Roanay,  be  half  myle  of  sea  frae  it,  layps  ane  ile  callit  Ronay, 
main*  then  a  myle  in  lenpihe.  full  of  wood  and  heddir,  with 
ane  havetn  for  heiland  galeyi  in  the  middiK  of  it,  and  the  aamo 
ha  vein  is  puid  for  fostering  of  iheives.  rufrgaira,  and  reivain, 
till  a  nail,  npon  the  peillin;^  and  spnlzeing  of  poor  pepill.  This 
ile  pertein«  to  M'Giiljohallan  of  Raar^ay  by  force,  and  to  the 
bisiiO|>e  of  the  ile«  be  heritage."— Sir  Donald  Monro's 
Dencripfion  of  the  tVietem  Islands  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
1805,  p.  SSL 
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■  Aias!  dfor  yoatA,  the  vnhappf  ftme," 
^nsver*d  the  Bmee^  **  must  hear  the  erime, 

Since,  guH  tier  fir  than  you. 
Even  /" — he  paused;  for  Falkirk's  woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose. — P.  431. 

A  have  followed  the  vntgnr  and  inaccurate  tradition,  that 
BncG  fonght  against  Wallacp^and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk.  The  ;)tory.  which  seems  to  have 
DO  better  authority  than  that  of  Blind  !Inrry.  bean,  that  hav- 
ing made  much  slaughter  durin<,'  th<>  onga^enient,  he  sat  down 
to  dine  with  the  conqncr6ra  without  waHhiiig  the  filthy  witne<« 
fion  tiis  hands. 

"  Faulting  he  was,  and  had  been  in  gi^at  need, 
Blooded  wer?  all  his  weapons  and  his  weed  ; 
Boutheron  lonls  scom'd  him  in  terms  rude. 
And  said,  Behold  yon  Scot  eats  his  own  blood. 

**  Then  rued  he  rare,  for  reaton  bad  be  known, 
That  blood  and  land  alike  should  be  his  own  ; 
With  them  he  long  was,  ere  he  got  away, 
But  contrair  Scots  he  fonght  not  from  that  day." 

rha  account  given  by  most  of  our  historians,  of  the  converaa- 
tioD  between  Bruce  and  Wallace  over  the  Canon  river,  is 
•q«a~*  apocryphal.  There  is  full  evidence  that  Bruce  was 
DOC  »  Ihat  time  on  the  English  side,  nor  prewnt  at  the  battle 
of  Faikirk ;  nay,  that  be  Bcte<l  as  a  gunrrlian  of  Scotland, 
along  with  John  Comyn,  in  the  name  of  BaJIol.  and  in  oppo- 
lition  to  the  English.  He  wa»  the  grandson  of  the  competitor, 
with  whom  be  has  been  Eometimn  confounded.  Lord  Hailes 
has  wen  described,  and  in  some  degree  apologized  for,  the  ear- 
part  of  his  life. — '*  His  grandfather,  the  competitor,  had 
idy  aoqv^ewed  in  the  award  of  Edwaid.     Ha  father, 


yielding  to  the  times,  liad  served  under  the  English  banneia 
But  young  Bruce  had  more  ambition,  and  a  more  restless  spirit 
In  his  earlier  years  he  acte^l  upon  no  regular  plan.  By  turnt 
the  purti»an  of  Edward,  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he  seemi 
to  have  forgotten  or  stifled  his  preteiwoos  to  the  crowtA  But 
his  character  developed  itself  by  degrees,  and  in  maturer  age 
became  firm  and  consistent." — Annais  of  Scotland,  p.  290 
4to.  London,  1776. 


NoTK  2  G. 

These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 

J^erth  of  StrathnardiU  and  Dunskfe.—V.  438. 

The  extraordinary  piece  of  scenery  which  I  have  here  at- 
tempted  to  describe,  is,  1  think,  unparalleled  in  any  part  of 
Scotland,  at  least  in  any  which  I  have  happened  to  visit.  It 
lies  just  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Lainl  of  MacLeod's  conntry 
which  is  thereabouts  divided  from  the  estate  of  .Mr.  MacalisU 
of  Strath- Aird,  called  Stratimaitlill  by  the  Dean  of  the  I9I& . 
The  following  account  of  it  is  extracted  from  a  jonmali  kept 
during  a  tour  through  the  Scottish  islands  :— 

"  The  western  coa«t  of  Sky  is  highly  romantio,  and  at  the 
same  time  displays  a  richness  of  vegetation  in  tiie  lower  grounds 
to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  Btiangen.  We  passed  three 
salt-water  lochs,  or  deep  embaymenta,  called  Loch  Bracadale, 

Loch  Einort,  and  Loch ,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  opene<l 

Loch  Slavig.  W^e  were  now  under  the  western  termination 
of  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  called  Guillen,  or  (Inillin,  or 
Coolin,  whose  weather-beaten  and  serrated  peaks  ws  bad  aA 
mired  at  a  distance  from  Dun  vegan.  They  sunk  here  U|)on 
the  sea,  but  with  the  same  bold  and  peremptory  as|iect  which 
their  distant  appearance  indicated.  They  appeared  to  consist 
of  precipitous  sheets  of  naked  rock,  down  which  the  torrents 
were  lesiping  in  a  hundred  lines  of  foam.  The  lofw  of  the 
ridfre,  apparently  inaccessible  to  human  foot,  were  rent  and 
split  into  the  moKt  tremendous  pinnacles.  Towards  the  ba.»e 
of  these  ban>  and  precipitous  crags,  the  ground,  enrichetl  by 
the  M>il  washo<t  down  from  them,  is  comparatively  verdant  and 
productive.  Where  we  passfd  within  the  small  i-sle  of  Soa, 
we  entered  liOrh  Slavic,  under  the  shouMer  of  one  of  these 
;;ri!>ly  mountains,  and  observed  that  the  opposite  side  of  the 
loch  was  of  a  milder  charRct<>r,  the  mountains  being  softened 
down  into  ste<>p  green  declivities.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  advanced  a  headland  of  high  rocks,  which  divided  its 
df'pth  into  two  reccKsm,  from  each  of  which  a  brook  issued. 
Ik>rL>  it  had  be<>n  intimated  to  us  we  would  find  some  roman- 
tic scenery  ;  but  wc  were  uncertain  up  which  inlet  wo  should 
proceed  in  search  of  it.  We  ohose,  against  our  better  judg- 
ment, the  southerly  dip  of  the  bay,  where  we  saw  a  bouse 
which  might  afford  us  information.  We  found,  npon  inquiry, 
that  there  is  a  lake  adjoining  to  each  branch  of  the  bay  ;  and 
walked  a  couple  of  miles  to  see  that  near  the  farm-house, 
merely  because  the  honest  Highlander  seemed  jealous  of  the 
honor  of  his  own  loch,  though  we  were  speedily  convinced  it 
was  not  that  which  we  were  recommended  to  examine.  It 
had  no  particular  merit,  excepting  from  its  neighborhood  to  a 
very  high  cliflT,  or  precipitous  mountain;  otherwise  the  sheet  ot 
water  had  nothing  difiering  from  any  ordinary  low-country 
lake.  We  returned  and  re-embarked  in  our  boat,  for  our  guide 
shook  his  head  at  our  pro|K)«al  to  climb  over  the  peninsula,  on 
rocky  headland  which  divided  the  two  lakes.  In  rowing  round 
the  headland,  we  were  surprised  at  the  infinite  number  of  sea- 
fowl,  then  busy  apparently  with  a  shoal  of  fish. 

"  Arrived  at  the  depth  of  the  bay,  we  found  that  the  die- 
charge  IVom  this  second  lake  forms  a  sort  of  waterfall,  or  rather 
a  rapid  stream,  which  rashes  down  to  the  sea  with  great  fury 
and  precipitation.  Round  this  plaoe  were  assembled  hundreds 
of  txontB  and  salmon,  straggling  to  get  up  into  the  fresh  water  1 

1  Thb  Isfrom  tlis  Post's  own  Joonsl.— S» 
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with  a  net  we  mlfht  have  had  twenty  lalmofi  at  a  hasi ;  and 
a  sailor,  with  no  better  hook  than  a  crooked  pin,  eatif  ht  a  diih 
of  tronu  dnring  onr  absence.  Advancing  np  this  haddlinf 
and  riotoos  brook,  we  fonnd  oorMlves  in  a  most  eztnutrdlnary 
aoena ;  we  lost  sight  of  the  sea  almost  immediately  afVer  w« 
bad  climbed  over  a  low  ridge  of  crags,  and  were  snironnded  by 
■osntains  of  naked  rock,  of  the  boldest  and  naost  pmcipitoas 
eharacter.  The  gronnd  on  which  we  walked  was  the  maigia 
of  a  lake,  which  seemed  to  have  sustained  the  constant  imvago 
of  toRcnla  from  these  rade  neighbors.  The  snores  consasted  of 
hag*  strau  of  naked  granite,  here  and  there  intennized  with 
bogs,  and  heaps  of  gravel  and  sand  piled  in  the  empty  watei^ 
oonnes.  Vegetation  thero  wa^  little  or  none ;  and  the  monnr 
tains  raso  so  perpendicnlariy  from  llie  water  edga,  that  Bat- 
rawdale,  or  even  Gienooe,  is  a  jest  to  them.  We  prooeeded  a 
mile  and  a  half  op  this  deej^  dark,  and  solitary  lake,  whioh 
was  about  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  is,  as  we 
learned,  of  extreme  depth.  The  roarky  vapon  which  envel- 
oped the  mountain  ridges,  obliged  as  by  assuming  a  thousand 
▼aiied  shapea,  changing  their  drapery  into  all  sorts  of  forms, 
and  sometimes  clearing  off  all  together.  It  is  true,  the  mist  made 
■a  pay  the  penalty  by  some  heavy  and  downright  showeia, 
fiom  the  fnqnency  of  which  a  Highland  boy,  whom  we 
brought  ftom  the  farm,  told  ns  the  lake  was  popularly  called 
the  Water-kettle.  The  proper  name  is  Loch  Corrtskin,  from 
the  deep  conie,  or  hollow,  in  the  monntains  of  Cuilin,  which 
offords  the  basin  fat  this  wonderful  sheet  of  water.  It  is  as 
exquisite  a  savage  scene  as  Loch  Katrine  is  a  scene  of  romantic 
beauty.  AAer  having  penetrated  so  far  as  distinctly  to  ob- 
serve the  termination  of  the  lake  under  an  immense  precipice, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  water,  we  retnrned,  and  often 
stopped  to  admire  the  ravages  which  storms  must  have  made 
in  these  recenses.  where  all  human  witnesses  were  driven  to 
places  of  more  shelter  and  security.  Sionrs,  or  rather  large 
masses  and  fragments  of  rocks  of  a  composite  kind,  perfectly 
diflereot  from  the  strata  of  the  lake,  wcrp  scattered  upon  the 
baro  focky  beach,  in  the  strangeet  and  most  precarious  sitnap- 
tiona,  as  if  abandoned  by  the  torrents  which  bad  borne  tliem 
down  from  above.  Some  lay  loose  and  tottering  upon  the 
ledges  of  the  natural  rock,  with  so  little  security,  that  the 
slighleet  push  moved  them,  though  tlieir  weight  might  exceed 
many  tons.  These  detached  rocks,  or  stones,  were  chiefly  what 
is  called  plum-pudding  stones.  The  bare  rocks,  which  formed 
the  shore  of  the  lakes,  were  a  species  of  granite.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  seemed  quite  iwthlcss  and  inaccessible,  as  a 
huge  mountain,  oim  of  the  detached  ridges  of  the  Cuilin  hilb, 
links  in  a  profound  and  perpendicular  precipice  down  to  the 
water.  On  the  left-hand  side,  which  we  traverwd,  rose  a 
higher  and  equally  inaccessible  mountain,  the  top  of  whioh 
strongly  membled  the  shivered  crater  of  an  exhausted  volcano. 
I  never  saw  a  spot  in  which  there  was  less  appearance  of  vege- 
tation of  any  kind.  The  eye  rested  on  nothing  but  barren  and 
naked  cngv,  and  the  rocks  on  which  we  walked  by  the  ude  of 
the  looh,  wen  as  bare  as  the  pavement*  of  Cheapside.  There 
are  one  or  two  small  islets  in  the  loch,  which  seem  to  bear 
Juniper,  or  some  snch  low  busby  shrub.  Upon  the  whole, 
though  I  have  seen  many  scenes  of  more  extensive  desolation, 
I  never  witnessed  any  in  which  it  pressed  more  deeply  upon 
the  eye  and  the  heart  than  at  Loch  Corriskin ;  at  the  same  time 
Chat  Its  grandeur  elevated  and  redeemed  it  ftom  the  wild  and 
dhoary  chaiaotar  of  utter  baimu 
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Mm  IMTS  tAay  «U  of  nil  imM, 
"^   Dsmn  l0»k*df  umwUling  U  bt  •«•».—>?.  434. 

The  ilory  of  Bniee**  meeting  the  banditti  is  copied,  with 
W«h  aHentioiM  aa  the  Sctitiona  nanativo  rendcnd  neeesnvy, 
(hMD  a  itriking  Incident  in  the  monarch's  history,  told  bj  Bar- 


bour, and  which  I  shall  give  in  the  words  of  the  hero*s  bsog 
lapher.  It  is  the  seqael  to  the  adventure  of  the  bleodboniul. 
narrated  In  Note  3  D.  It  will  be  rensemberad  that  the  naira 
tive  broke  off,  leaving  the  Brace  escaped  ^m  his  parsafTS 
but  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  having  no  other  attessdant  boi 
hia  fjsts^  brother. 

*«  And  tho  gnda  king  hald  faith  his  waj, 
Betntz  him  and  his  man,  qnhiU  thai 
Passyt  owt  tiirow  the  forest  war ; 

Syne  in  the  more  thai  entiyt  thar. 

It  wee  bathe  liey,  and  lang,  and  biaid  ; 

And  or  thai  halff  it  paasyt  had. 

Thai  saw  on  syd  thm  nsen  canas^pd, 

Lik  to  lycht  men  and  wancrand. 

Swerdis  thai  bad,  and  axys  als ; 

And  ane  off  thaim,  apon  his  hala,' 

A  mekill  bonndyn  wetliir  bar. 

Thai  met  the  king,  and  hailst>  him  thar: 

And  the  king  thaim  thar  haiUng  yanld  ;* 

And  askyt  thaim  qucthir  thai  waakL. 

Thai  said,  Robert  the  Brnyes  thai  soacht; 

For  mete  with  him  giff  that  thai  moncbi, 

Thar  duelling  with  him  wauld  thai  ma.« 

The  king  said,  '  Giff  that  ye  will  swa, 

Haldys  fnrth  your  way  with  me. 

And  I  shall  ger  yow  sone  him  se;' 

"  Thai  persawyt,  be  his  spekiqg. 
That  he  wes  tlie  selwyn  Robert  kin^ 
And  channgyt  oontenanoe  and  lata  ;* 
And  held  nocht  in  the  fyrst  state. 
For  thai  war  fayis  to  ih«  king ; — 
And  thoncht  to  com  in  to  aculking. 
And  daell  with  him,  qohill  that  thai  saw 
Thar  poynt,  and  bryng  him  than  off  daw. 
Thai  grantyl  till  his  spek  forUii/ 
Bot  the  king,  that  wes  witty, 
Penawy  t  weill,  by  thar  hawing. 
That  thai  luffyt  him  na  thing : 
And  said,  *  Falowb,  ye  mon,  all  thn, 
Forthir  aqwent  till  that  we  be. 
All  be  your  selwyn  fnrth  ga ; 
And,  on  the  samyn  wyss,  we  two 
Ball  folow  behind  weill  nar.* 
dooth  thai,  '  Scliyr,  it  is  na  mystei* 
To  trow  in  ws  ony  ill.'— 
'  Nane  do  I,' said  he ;  <  hot  I  will. 
That  yhe  ga  fourth  thus,  quhill  wo 
Better  with  othyr  knawin  be.* — 
*  We  grant,'  tiiai  said,  *  sen  ye  will  awa  :* 
And  fnrth  apon  thair  gate  gan  ga. 

**  Thus  yeid  thai  till  the  nycht  we 
And  than  the  forooast  cnmmyn  wer 
Till  a  waist  honsband  hooas  ;*  and  thar 
Thai  slew  the  wethir  that  thai  bar : 
And  slew  fyr  for  to  rost  thar  nete ; 
And  askyt  the  king  giff  he  wald  eta. 
And  rest  him  till  the  mete  war  dycfat. 
The  king,  that  hungry  was,  Ik  hycht, 
Assentyt  till  thair  spek  ia  by. 
Bot  ha  said,  he  wald  aaerlyi* 
At  a  fyr ;  and  thai  all  thro 
On  na  wyss  with  thaim  till  gyddre  ba. 
In  the  end  off  the  hoass  thai  sold  ma 
Ane  othyr  fyr ;  and  thai  did  swa. 
Thai  drew  thaim  in  the  lionss  and. 
And  halff  the  wethir  till  him  send. 
And  thai  rostyt  in  hy  thair  mcta : 
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Aid  fell  ryeht  fiwchly  for  till  cte. 
For  the  kiBff  weill  lang  fanyt  had ; 
And  hi^  lyeht  mekiU  trawaiU  mad :      , 
Tharfbr  lia  eyt  fall  egrely. 
And  qohea  he  had  etyn  hastil/. 
He  bad  to  slep  sa  mekill  will. 
That  he  moacht  Ml  na  let  that  till. 
For  qnhea  the  wanja*  ftllyt  ar. 
Men  worthyi*  hewy  eairmar ; 
And  to  slope  drawyi  hewynea. 
The  king,  that  all  fortrawailly^  was, 
Saw  that  him  worthyt  dep  aedwayia. 
Till  hii  fostyr^rodyr  he  layis ; 

*  if  ay  I  traist  in  the,  me  to  waik, 
Till  Ik  a  Uttle  slepinff  tak  f '— 

•  Ya,  Schyr.'  he  aaid,  *  till  I  may  dny.'« 
The  king  then  wynkyt  a  litill  wey ; 
Aid  riepyt  nooht  full  enerely ; 

Bot  gliffajt  wp  oft  ndaaly. 
For  bo  had  dreid  off  thai  thie  m«a, 
That  at  the  tothyr  fjrr  war  then. 
That  thai  bis  fait  war  ho  wyat ; 
Tharfor  he  slepyt  as  foale  on  twyat.* 
**  The  king  ilepjt  bot  a  litill  than ; 
(labon  ilo  ilep  fell  on  hu  man, 
That  he  myeht  nocbt  bald  wp  bb  ey, 
Bot  fell  in  slep,  and  rowtyt  hey. 
Now  ui  the  king  in  gret  perile : 
For  alep  be  awa  a  litill  qnbile. 
He  aall  be  ded,  for  owtyn  drrid. 
For  the  thre  tratonn  tnk  gnd  heid, 
That  he  on  alep  wei,  and  hli  man. 
In  foil  grat  by  thai  raim  wp  tbaOi 
And  drew  the  tnerdis  haatily  ; 
And  went  towart  the  king  in  fay, 
QAhao  that  thai  ww  him  alaip  awa. 
And  olepand  tbonebt  thei  wald  him  da. 
Tlie  king  wp  blonkit  haatily. 
And  saw  his  man  slepand  him  by ; 
And  aaw  eummand  the  tothyr  thie. 
Ddineriy  on  fate  gat  be ; 
And  drew  hia  anerd  owt,  and  thaim  mete. 
And,  aa  be  jade,  hit  fate  he  aet 
ApoB  hia  man,  weiU  bewyly 
He  waknyt,  and  raiaa  diaily : 
For  the  alep  maiatryt  hym  away, 
That  or  he  gat  wp,  ane  off  thai. 
That  come  for  to  ala  the  king, 
Gafif  hym  a  atrak  in  hia  rysing, 
Swa  that  be  mycht  help  him  no  mar. 
The  king  aa  atraitly  atad^  wea  thar, 
That  he  wea  neuir  yeyt  aa  atad. 
Ne  war  the  arrorng^  that  he  had. 
He  had  been  dede,  for  owtyn  wer. 
Bat  nocbt  for  thi'^  on  aie  manrr 
He  belpyt  him,  in  that  baigayne,* 
That  that  thre  tmtowria  he  haa  alan, 
Throw  Ooddis  grace,  and  hia  manheid. 
His  ibotyr-brothyr  thar  waa  dede. 
Then  wea  bo  wondre  will  of  waya,*^ 
dnben  be  aaw  him  left  allano. 
Hfs  foetyp-brodyr  mcnyt  he ; 
And  waryitu  all  the  tothyr  thre. 
And  ayne  hy«  way  tnk  him  allane, 
And  lycht  towait  hia  trystn  n  gane." 

TA«  Brucef  Book  ▼.  p.  405. 


1  ••1»»»«,— »  BeeoBaaa.— <  Fatlfn*^.— ^  BnAna.— 8  Bfnl  on  boafh.- 
t9»daBC»MBaly«lldeled.<~9  Had  It  net  bean  for  the  ennor  hawora.- 
t  TVcTPrtlMlcaa.— •  Fny,  or  dtepato.^— 10  Much  ■flJieCtd.^ll  Cuaad.- 
H  The  plaae  of  rtadeivoaa  eppeiBtad  for  hia  lolditn. 


Note  2  L 

jf  lid  fiurmati'8  aUJ»a$ier  grot^ 

Who  batket  her  limbs  in  sunlesg  wM 

Deep  in  Strathaird**  enehanUd  eeU.—V.  436u 

Imagination  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  beantiftd 
than  the  extraordinary  grotto  diacovered  not  many  yean  ainoa 
apon  the  eatate  of  Alexander  Mac-Alliater,  Eaq.,  of  Strath- 
aird. It  baa  aince  been  much  and  deaervedlyioelebrated,  and 
a  fall  aeooant  of  ita  beautiea  haa  been  pnbliahed  by  Dr.  Mao 
Leay  of  Oban.  The  general  impreaeion  may  perhapa  bo 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  jonmal,  which, 
written  nnder  the  feelioga  of  the  moment,  ia  likely  w  be  moM 
acoorate  than  any  attempt  to  recollect  the  impreaaiona  then 
reoeiTed. — '*  The  fint  entranceUo  thia  celebrated  cave  ia  rode 
and  nnpromiaing ;  bat  the  light  of  the  torchea,  with  which 
we  ¥reff»  provided,  waa  aoon  reflected  from  the  roof,  flohr,  and 
waUs,  which  aeem  aa  if  they  were  aheeted  with  marble,  partly 
•mooth,  partly  rongh  with  froat-work  and  matio  omamenta, 
and  partly  aeeming  to  be  wroaght  into  atatnary.  The  floor 
forma  a  ateep  and  dlScnlt  aacent,  and  might  be  flinclfally 
oompared  to  a  theet  of  water,  which,  while  it  niahed  whiten- 
ing and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  had  been  anddenly  aireated 
and  oonaolidated  by  the  apell  of  an  enchanter.  Upon  atulnp 
ing  the  anmmtt  of  thia  ascent,  the  cave  opena  Into  a  aplendid 
gallery,  adorned  with  the  most  dazzling  crystaliaations,  and 
finally  descends  with  impidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool,  of  the 
moat  limpid  water,  abont  four  or  five  yarda  broad.  Tbeve 
opena  beyond  this  pool  a  portal  arch,  formed  by  two  oolnmna 
of  white  apar,  with  beaatiful  chasing  upon  the  aidea,  which 
promiaea  a  conUnnation  of  the  cave.  One  of  oar  saUora  awam 
aoroea,  for  there  ia  no  other  mode  of  passing,  and  informed  na 
(aa  indeed  we  partly  aaw  by  the  light  be  earned)  that  the  en- 
cliantment  of  Maccallater'a  cave  twminates  with  thia  portal, 
a  little  beyond  which  there  was  only  a  mde  cavern,  speedily 
ohoked  with  atonea  and  earth.  But  the  pool,  on  the  brink  of 
which  we  stood,  anrronnded  by  the  moat  fancifnl  mooldingt, 
in  a  anbatanoe  reaembling  white  marble,  and  diatingnisbed 
by  the  depth  and  pnrity  of  ita  waters,  might  have  been  the 
bathing  grotto  of  a  naiad.  The  gronpa  of  combined  fignrea 
projecting,  or  embosaed,  by  which  the  pool  is  sanoonded,  are 
exqaiaitely  elegant  and  fanciful.  A  atatuary  might  catch 
beautiful  hinta  from  the  aingular  and  romantic  dispoaittoo  of 
those  atalactitea.  There  ia  acaroe  a  form,  or  group,  on  which 
active  fancy  may  not  trace  figures  or  gfoteaqne  omamenta, 
which  have  been  gradually  moulded  in  this  cavern  by  the 
dropping  of  the  calcareoua  water  hardening  into  petrifactions. 
Many  of  those  fine  groups  have  been  Injured  by  the  aenaeleaa 
rage  of  appropriaUon  of  recent  tourists ;  and  the  grotto  haa 
loat  (I  am  informed),  through  the  amoke  of  torches,  aomo- 
thing  of  that  vivid  silver  tint  whi<^  was  originally  one  of  its 
chief  distinctions.  But  enough  of  beauty  remains  to  compen- 
sate for  all  that  may  be  lost.*'— Mr.  Mac-Alltster  of  Strath- 
aird haa,  with  great  propriety,  built  up  the  exterior  entraaoa 
to  thia  cave,  in  order  that  strangers  may  enter  property  at- 
tended by  a  guide,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  wanton 
and  aelfish  ii\jary  which  thia  aingular  scene  haa  already  sof 
tained. 


Non2E. 


TetUfut  aenee  of  edfisk  wranga. 
Bear  witntaa  mlA  ms,  Heaven^  Momga 
Myjvg  e'er  Edward**  Mar.— P.  438. 

Tbe  generosity  which  doea  jaatioe  to  the  eharaeter  of  oa 
enemy,  often  marfca  Brace's  sentiments,  as  reeoided  by  iha 
faithful  Barbour.    He  seldom  mentiooa  a  fallen  enemy  wWi 
out  praising  such  good  qualities  as  be  might  poaaeaa.     I  shall 
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onljr  take  one  instunce.  Bbortly  oAer  Brnoe  landed  in  Car- 
rick,  in  1306,  Pir  Ingram  Bell,  the  EngUnh  governor  of  Ayr, 
engaged  a  wealthy  yeoman,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  follower 
of  Braoe,  to  undertake  the  task  of  aaMumnating  him.  The 
King  learned  this  treachery,  as  be  is  said  to  have  done  other 
McreU  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  a  female  with  whom  he  had 
an  intrigue.  Shortly  after  he  was  possessed  of  this  informa- 
tion. Brace,  resorting  to  a  small  thicket  at  a  distance  from  his 
nen,  with  only  a  single  page  to  attend  him,  met  the  traitor, 
acoompaaied  by  two  of  his  ions.  They  approached  him  with 
their  wonted  familiarity,  but  Braoe,  taking  his  pag^s  bow  and 
anow,  commanded  them  to  keep  at  a  distance.  As  they  stni 
pressed  forward  with  professions  of  zeal  for  his  person  and 
•ervice,  he.  after  a  second  warning,  shot  the  father  witli  the 
arrow  ;  and  being  awaulted  snccessively  by  the  two  sons,  dis- 
patched first  one,  who  was  armed  with  an  axe,  then  as  the 
other  chaiged  him  with  a  spoar,  avoided  the  thrust,  Mnick  the 
head  from  the  spear,  and  cleft  the  skull  of  the  assassin  with  a 
blow  of  hjs  two-banded  sword. 

"  Be  rnshed  down  of  blood  all  red, 
And  when  the  king  saw  they  were  dead, 
All  tJiree  lying,  he  wiped  his  brand. 
With  that  his  boy  came  fast  running, 
And  said,  *  Our  lord  might  lowyt*  be, 
That  granted  you  might  and  poweateS 
To  fell  the  felony  and  the  pride, 
Of  Uiree  in  so  little  tide.' 
The  king  said.  *  So  our  lord  me  see, 
They  have  been  worthy  men  all  tliree, 
Had  they  not  been  fnll  of  treason  : 
Bot  that  made  their  confnsion.*  " 

Bakbou&*8  Bruce,  B.  t.  p.  152. 


Note  2  L. 

8ueh  kate  vtu  hi*  on  Solipay*»  strand^ 
When  vengeantt  eleneh*d  his  patwied  kand^ 
That  pointed  yet  to  ScoUand'e  ImU.-^?.  439. 

To  establish  his  dominion  in  Scotland  had  been  a  favorite 
object  of  Edward's  ambition,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  pnr<aed  it,  nnlem  his  inveterate 
rewntment  against  the  inflargents.  who  so  freqnently  broke 
the  English  yoke  when  he  deemed  it  mo^t  firmly  riveted. 
After  the  battle*  of  Falkirk  and  M(>thvon,  and  the  dn>at1fal 
examples  which  he  had  made  of  Wallace  and  other  cham- 
pions of  national  independence,  he  probably  concluded  every 
chance  of  insurrection  was  completely  annihilated.  This  wa« 
in  1306,  when  Bruce,  as  we  have  seen,  was  utterly  exjielled 
fmm  Scotland  :  yet,  in  the  conclnxion  of  the  same  year,  Bruce 
was  again  in  arms  and  formidable ;  and  in  1307,  Edward, 
ihongh  exhaosted  by  a  long  and  wasting  malady,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  destined  to  destroy  him  utterly.  This 
was,  perhaps,  partly  in  conseqnence  of  a  vow  which  he  had 
taken  upon  him,  with  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  npon  the  day 
in  which  be  dabbed  his  son  a  knight,  for  which  see  a  snbse- 
quent  note.  Bot  even  his  spirit  of  vengeance  was  nnable  to 
restore  hit  exhausted  strength.  He  reached  Bnrgh-npon-Sands, 
a  petty  village  of  Camberland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  and  there,  6th  July,  1307,  expired  in  nighi  of  the  de- 
tested and  devoted  country  of  Scotland.  H'm  dying  injunc- 
tions to  bis  son  required  him  to  continue  the  Sfotti<«h  war,  and 
never  to  recall  Gaveston.  Edward  II.  disobeyed  both  charges. 
Yet,  more  to  mark  his  animosity,  the  dying  monarch  ordered 
his  bone*  to  be  carried  with  the  invading  army.  Froissart,  who 
probably  F%d  the  authority  of  eye-w^itnesses,  has  given  us  the 
follow  ing  aooonnt  of  this  remarkable  charge  :— 


9  Pow«r. 


"  In  the  mid  forest,  the  old  King  Robert  of  Scotland  dyd 
kepe  hymselfe,  whan  King  Edward  the  Fyivt  conquered  nygii 
all  Scotland  ;  for  he  was  so  o(\en  chased,  that  none  dniat  log* 
him  in  castell,  norfortmve,  for  feare  of  the  said  Kyng. 

**  And  ever  whan  the  King  was  returned  into  Ingland,  than 
be  would  gather  together  agayn  his  people,  and  ooaqoen 
townea,  eastelh,  and  fortresses,  inste  to  Berwick,  some  by  bat 
tie,  and  aome  by  fair  speech  and  lore :  and  when  tbe  n>d 
King  Edward  heaid  thereof,  than  would  ha  aasemblo  \um  pow- 
er, and  wyn  the  realme  of  Scotland  again  ;  thus  the  chaao* 
went  between  these  two  foresaid  Kings.  It  was  shewed  aae. 
how  that  this  King  Robert  wan  and  losi  hb  realase  t.  tiaaea. 
So  this  continued  dll  the  said  King  Edward  died  at  Berwick : 
and  when  he  saw  that  he  shoulo  die,  be  called  before  him  hia 
eldest  son,  who  was  King  after  him,  and  there,  before  all  tbe 
barones,  he  caused  him  to  swear,  that  as  soon  as  be  were  dead. 
that  he  should  take  his  body,  and  boyle  it  in  a  caaldroo,  till 
the  flesh  departed  clean  from  the  bones,  and  than  to  burr  tho 
flesh,  and  keep  still  the  bones  ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  Seotta 
abould  rebetl  against  him,  he  should  assemble  the  people 
against  them,  and  carry  with  him  the  bones  of  his  father;  for 
he  believed  verily,  that  if  they  had  his  bones  with  thaaa,  that 
the  Scotts  should  never  attain  any  rictory  against  them.  Tin 
which  thing  was  not  accomplished,  for  when  the  Kieg  died 
his  son  carried  him  to  London.*' — Bbrnkki'  FKOieaAaT'a« 
Chronicle,  London,  1813,  pp.  39,  40. 

Edward's  commands  were  not  obeyed,  for  he  was  intetiad 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  appropriate  inseripuoo, — 

**  Edwardvs  Primus  Scotorcm  malleus  bic  sst. 
Pactum  Skrva." 

Yet  wNiM  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  towards  rendeii^g 
his  body  capable  of  oocasional  transportation,  for  it  was  exqai- 
sitely  embalmed,  as  was  ascertained  when  his  tomb  waa  opened 
some  yean  ago.  Edward  II.  judged  wisely  in  not  canyiog 
the  dead  body  of  his  father  into  Scotland,  ainoe  be  wo«iM  not 
obey  his  living  ooonsels. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  though  the  order  of  tbe  nici- 
dents  is  levemed  in  the  poem,  yet,  in  point  of  historical  acea- 
racy.  Brace  had  landed  in  Scotland,  and  obtained  some  aac> 
of  conieqnence,  before  tbe  death  of  Edward  I. 


Note  2  M. 


•mna's  tower,  cAaC,  otoep  andgraf. 


Like  fa/con-neat  o*erhang-s  the  bay. — P.  440. 

The  little  isl.ind  of  Canna,  or  Cannay,  adjoins  to  these  of 
Rum  and  Muiok,  with  which  it  (orAis  one  parish.  In  a  pretty 
bay  o)H*ning  towards  the  east,  there  is  a  lofty  and  slender  lock 
dctauhed  from  the  shorp.  Ujton  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  a 
very  small  tower,  scarcely  accessible  by  a  steep  and  precipitoas 
path.  Here,  it  i.i  said,  one  of*  the  kingv,  or  Lords  of  tbe  Isle*. 
confined  a  beautiful  lady,  of  whom  he  was  jealous.  Tbe 
rains  are  of  coune  haunted  by  her  restless  spirit,  and  many  ro- 
mantic stories  are  told  by  the  aged  people  of  the  bland 
cerning  her  fate  in  life,  and  ner  appearances  after  deoth. 


JSnd  Rontn*e  meuntaine  dark  have  oent 
Their  hunters  to  the  *Aore,— P.  440. 

Renin  (populariy  called  Rum,  a  name  which  a  poet  may 
be  pardoned  for  avoiding  if  possible)  is  a  very  rough  ani'  moun« 
tainoua  island,  adjacent  to  those  of  Eigg  and  Cannay.  Tbera 
is  almost  no  arable  ground  upon  it,  so  that,  except  in  tbe 
plenty  of  the  deer,  which  of  courw  are  now  nearly  extirpated, 
it  still  deserves  tbe  description  bestowed  by  tlr  •rcbdcaoe'v  of 
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Um  Isle*.  **  Ronin,  rixiees  my'e  north-wastYrom  the  He  of 
Coll,  Ijes  ane  ile  caliit  Renin  I^e,  of  sisteen  myle  loog,  and  liz 
in  bredtJiein  rhc  nano;rflat»  ane  fureat  of  heigh  monntaios,  and 
abanJanoe  of  little  deir  in  it,  qnhilk  deir  will  never  be  Mlane 
donnewitb,  bat  tne  principal  Miltis  man  be  in  tiie  height  of  the 
kiil,  bevaue  the  deir  wiU  be  eallit  npwart  ay  be  the  tainchell, 
•r  V  *thont  ijnchell  they  will  pass  apwart  perforce.  In  this 
Oe  will  be  gotten  about  Britane  als  many  wild  nesu  npon  the 
p^ane  mnra  as  men  pleasis  to  gadder,  and  yet  by  lesson  the 
fewk  hee  few  to  start  them  except  deir.  This  ile  lyes  from  the 
wwt  to  the  eist  in  lenih,  and  pertains  to  M'Kenabrey  of  CoUa. 
Many  solan  geese  are  in  this  ile." — MoMRO'a  DtcripUam  of 
(JU  Wtstam  i»Ut,  p.  18. 


NaTs2  0. 


On  Scowreifg  next  a  warning  light 

8nmmon*d  her  worriert  to  the  fight ; 

jS  numtron*  race^  ere  ttem  Maeleod 

0*er  tiuir  bleak  okoret  in  vengeance  ttrode. — P.  440. 

These,  and  the  following  lines  of  the  stanza,  refer  to  a 
dnadfni  tale  of  feudal  vengeanoe,  of  which  nnfortnnately 
tlMPe  are  relies  that  still  attest  the  troth.  8coor-£igg  ia  a  high 
peak  in  the  centre  of  the  small  Isle  of  Eigg,  or  Egg.  It  ia  well 
known  to  mineralogists,  as  affording  many  interesting  speci- 
flMM,  and  to  oiliers  whom  chance  or  cariosity  may  lead  to  the 
island,  for  the  astonishing  view  of  the  mainland  and  neighbor- 
ing islee  which  it  commands.  I  shall  again  avail  myself  of  the 
joamal  I  have  quoted.^ 

"26<A  Jtugustf  1814. — At  seTen  this  morning  we  were  in 
tbe  Sound  which  divides  the  Isle  of  Rnm  from  that  of  Eigg. 
Tbo  latter,  although  hilly  and  rocky,  and  traversed  by  a  re- 
valuably  high  and  barren  ridge,  called  Scoor-Rigg,  has,  in 
point  of  soil,  a  much  more  promising  appearance.  Southward 
of  both  lies  the  Isle  of  Moieh,  or  Muck,  a  low  and  fertile 
island,  and  though  the  least,  yet  probably  the  most  valuable 
of  the  three.  We  manned  the  boat,  and  rowed  along  the 
shore  of  Egg  in  quest  of  a  cavern,  which  had  been  the  memo- 
nble  scene  of  a  horrid  feudal  vengeance.  We  bad  rounded 
■ore  than  hulf  the  island,  admiring  the  entrance  of  many  a 
b«rid  natural  cave,  which  its  rocks  exhibited,  witliont  finding 
tint  which  we  sought,  until  we  procured  a  guide.  Nor.  in- 
deed, was  it  surprising  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  search 
of  strangen,  as  there  aie  no  outward  indications  more  than 
might  distinguish'  the  entrance  of  a  fox-earth.  This  noted 
eave  has  a  very  narrow  opening,  through  which  one  ean  hardly 

ip  on  his  knees  and  hands.  It  rises  steep  and  loi\y  within, 
runs  into  the  bowels  of  the  rook  to  the  depth  of  355  mea- 
feet ;  the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be  about  three  feet, 
b«t  rises  within  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  the  breadth  may 
vary  in  t^  same  proportion.  The  rude  and  stony  bottom  of 
thia  eave  is  strewed  with  the  bones  of  men,  women,  and  chiU 
dxmn,  tbe  sad  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  SOO 
ia  number,  who  were  slain  on  the  following  occasion : — The 
Mao-Dooalds  of  the  Isle  of  Egg,  a  people  dependent  on  Clan- 
Ranald,  had  done  some  injury  to  the  Laird  of  Mac-Leod.  The 
tndition  of  the  isle  says,  that  it  was  by  a  personal  attack  on 
the  chieflain,  in  which  his  back  was  broken.  But  that  of  the 
other  tales  bean,  more  probably,  that  the  injury  was  offered  to 
two  or  three  of  the  Mac-Leods,  who,  landing  upon  Eigg,  and 
csinj;  Home  freedom  with  the  young  women,  were  seized  by 
the  iiilanders.  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  turned  adrift  in  a  boat, 
which  the  winds  and  waves  safely  cond acted  to  Skye.  To 
avenge  the  offence  given,  Mao-Leod  saile<l  with  such  a  body 
of  men,  as  rendered  resistance  hopeless.  The  natives,  fearing 
his  vengeance,  concealed  themselves  in  this  cavern,  and,  after 
a  strict  search,  the  Mac-Leods  went  on  board  their  galleys, 
tfter  doing  what  mischief  they  eould,  eonclodiag  tho  iahabit- 
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ants  had  leA  the  isle,  and  betaken  themaelvcs  to  the  T«oiig  lew 
and,  or  some  of  Clan-Ranald*s  other  possessions.  But  next 
morning  they  espied  from  the  vessels  a  man  upon  the  island, 
and  immediately  landing  again,  they  traced  his  retreat  by  the 
marks  of  his  footsteps,  a  light  snow  being  unhappily  on  the 
ground.  Mac-Leod  then  surrounded  the  cavern,  summoned 
the  subterranean  garrison,  and  demanded  that  the  individuals 
who  had  offended  him  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This 
was  peremptorily  refused.  The  chieftain  then  caused  his  p*><h- 
pie  to  divert  the  course  of  a  rill  of  water,  which,  falling  over 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  would  have  prevented  his  purposed 
vengeanee.  He  then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  » 
huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and  fern,  and  maintained  it  witb 
unrelenting  assiduity,  until  all  within  were  destroyed  by  suflR^ 
cation.  The  date  of  this  dreadful  deed  must  have  been  re- 
cent, if  one  may  judge  from  the  fresh  appearance  of  those  leU 
ios.  I  brought  off.  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  our  sailors,  a 
skull  from  among  the  numerous  specimens  of  mortality  which 
the  cavern  afforded.  Before  re-embarking  we  viHited  another 
cave,  opening  to  the  sea,  but  of  a  character  entirely  different, 
being  a  large  open  vault,  as  high  as  that  of  a  cathedral,  and 
running  back  a  great  way  into  the  rook  at  the  same  height. 
The  height  and  width  of  the  opening  gives  ample  tight  to  the 
whole.  Here,  after  1745,  when  the  Catholic  priests  were 
Boarcely  tolerated,  the  priest  of  Eigg  used  to  perform  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  service,  most  of  the  islandera  being  of  that  per* 
suasion.  A  huge  ledge  of  rocks  rising  about  half-way  up 
one  side  of  tbe  vault,  served  for  altar  and  pulpit ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  priest  and  Highland  ooogregation  in  such  an  ex 
traordinary  place  of  worship,  might  have  engaged  the  pencil  of 
Salvator." 


Note  2  P. 


■that  icondroua  dome^ 


Where^  as  to  shame  the  temples  decked 

By  skill  of  earthly  arehiteety 

J^ature  herself  ^  it  seemed,  tooald  raise 

A  Minster  to  her  Maker^s  praise. — P.  441. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  detain  the  reader  upon  a  won- 
der so  often  described,  and  yet  so  incapable  of  being  under- 
stood by  description.  This  palace  of  Neptune  is  even  grander 
upon  a  second  than  the  first  view.  The  stU|H*ndous  columns 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  cave,  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  tide  which  rolls  its  deep  and  heavy  swell  up  to  the  extra- 
mity  of  the  vault — the  variety  of  the  tints  formed  by  white, 
crimwn,  and  yellow  stalactites,  or  petrifactions,  which  occupy 
the  vacancies,  between  the  base  of  the  broken  pillars  which 
form  the  roof,  and  intersect  them  with  a  rich,  curious,  and  va- 
riegated chasing,  occupying  each  interstice — the  corresponding 
variety  below  water,  where  the  ocean  rolls  over  a  dark-red  or 
violet-colored  rock,  from  which,  as  from  a  base,  the  basaliio 
columns  arise — the  tremendoqs  noise  of  the  swelling  tide,  min 
gling  with  the  deep-toned  echoes  of  tbe  vauU, — are  circuni- 
.stancea  elsewhere  unparalleled. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  varied  appearance 
of  the  little  archipelago  of  blets,  of  which  Staffa  is  the  most 
remarkable.  This  group,  called  in  Gaelic  Treshamish.  affbrda 
a  thousand  varied  views  to  the  voyager,  as  they  appear  In  di^ 
ferent  pwitions  with  reference  to  his  coarse.  The  variety  o' 
their  shape  contributes  much  to  the- beauty  of  these  effects. 


Note  2  Q. 

Scenes  sung  by  him  leko  sings  no  more. — P.  441. 

The  ballad,  entitled  "  Macphail  of  Colon^iy,  and  the  Mer> 
I  maid   of  Cofrievrekin"   [see  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iv.   • 
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Btf],  WW  eonp<»«d  by  John  Laydan,  tnm  a  tnditioii  which 
h«  foond  while  making  a  toor  through  the  Hebridat  abovt 
1901,  aoon  before  his  fatal  departnra  for  India,  when,  alW 
having  made  farther  progw  in  Oriental  litefatare  than  any 
man  of  letten  who  had  embraced  thoae  stndiet,  he  died  a 
martyr  to  his  seal  for  knowledge,  in  the  island  of  Java,  im- 
mediately aflet  the  landing  of  onr  foioes  near  BataTia,  in  A«- 
fnat.  Mil. 


Note  2  R. 


Up  Tarbat*t  wMUm  lak«  tktf  b0r4. 
Then  dragg'd  their  h§rk  the  istkmiu  a*er.- 


441. 


The  peninsala  of  Cantim  ia  joined  to  Sooth  Knapdala  by  a 
oaiiow  isthmoi,  formed  by  the  western  and  eastern  Looh 
of  Tarbat.  These  two  salt-water  lakes,  or  bays,  enoraaeh  so 
far  npon  tlia  land,  and  the  extremities  come  so  near  to  eaeh 
other,  that  there  is  not  above  a  mile  of  land  to  divide  them. 

**  It  is  not  hmg,**  says  Pennant,  "  since  vesseb  of  nine  or  tan 
tons  were  dnwn  by  hones  out  of  the  west  loch  into  that  of  the 
east,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  Moll  of  Cantyre,  so  dreaded 
and  so  little  known  was  the  navigation  round  that  promontory. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  these  little  isthmuses,  so  fm- 
qnently  styled  Tarbat  in  North  Britain,  took  their  name  from 
the  above  circumstance;  Taming,  signifying  to  drew,  and 
Beta,  a  boat.  Thb  too  might  be  called,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nenoa,  the  Tarbat,  IVom  a  very  singular  eiicnmsunce  related 
by  TorftDUs.  When  Magnus,  the  barefiooted  King  of  Norway, 
obtained  from  Donald-bane  of  Scotland  the  cession  of  the 
Western  Isles,  or  all  those  places  that  could  be  surrounded  In 
a  boat,  he  added  to  them  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  by  this 
fraud  :  he  placed  himself  in  the  stem  of  a  boat,  held  the  md- 
der,  was  dnwn  over  this  narrow  track,  and  by  this  species  of 
navigation  wreeted  the  conntry  fW>m  his  brother  monarch." — 
Pink  ANT*  a  Seatlamd,  I^mtdon,  1790,  p.  190. 

Bot  that  Bruce  also  made  this  passage,  although  at  a  period 
two  or  three  yean  later  than  in  the  poem,  appean  from  the 
»vidence  of  Barbour,  who  mentions  also  the  effect  prodnoad 
■pon  the  minds  of  the  Highlanden,  from  the  prophedea  car* 
ml  amongst  tham : — 

**  Bot  to  Ring  Robert  will  wa  gang, 
That  wa  haff  left  wnapokyn  of  lang. 
Q.ohen  he  had  oonwoyit  to  the  ae 
His  brodvr  Edaoard,  and  his  menya. 
And  othyr  men  offgret  noblay. 
To  Tarbait  thai  held  thair  way. 
In  galayis  ordaoyt  for  thair  far. 
Bot  ihaim  worthyt'  draw  thair  schippia  thar: 
And  a  myle  wes  betnix  the  seys ; 
Bot  that  wes  lompnyl^  all  with  treis. 
The  King  his  scluppis  thar  gert'  draw. 
And  for  the  wynd  couth*  stoutly  blaw 
Apon  thair  bak,  as  thai  wald  ga. 
He  gert  men  rapys  and  mastis  ta* 
And  set  thaim  in  the  schippis  hej. 
And  sayllis  to  the  toppis  tey  ; 
And  gert  men  gang  thar  by  drawand. 
The  wynd  thaim  helpyt,  that  was  blawaad ; 
Eiwa  that,  in  a  iitill  space, 
Thair  floto  all  our  drawin  waa. 

**  And  qnhen  thai,  that  in  the  His  war, 
Hard  tell  how  the  gnd  King  had  thar 
Gert  hys  schippis  with  saillis  ga 
Owt  onr  botuix  [the]  Tarbart  [is]  twa, 
Thai  war  abaysit-'  sa  wtrely. 
For  thai  wyst,  throw  auld  prophecy, 

W«n>  ebl>e«d  to.— 9  Lsld  with  tnst.— S  Csased.^4  CbuM. 


That  he  said  gai«  aaUppb  aaa 
Betnix  thai  aais  with  saiHfa  ga, 
Buld  wyne  tha  Ilia  saa  till  hand. 
That  nana  with  atranth  said  him 
Tharfor  thay  eoma  all  to  tha  King. 
Wes  nana  withstnd  his  bidding, 
Owukyn'  Jhona  of  Lome  allayna. 
Bot  Weill  sone  eftm  wes  be  tayna ; 
And  present  ryaht  to  tha  King. 
And  thai  that  war  of  his  lading, 
That  till  the  King  had  brokyn  fay,« 
War  all  deda,  and  deacnyit  away." 

Babbou&'s  BrtU9,  Book  z.  ▼. 


1 


Note  2  a 


Tlu  a«m«  trej/ttke  *mmk  MktM 
Ben-Qkiril,  "  <ik«  JMaanteim  ^tke  Wutd** 
Quve  kit  grim  ptak»  «  grmting  kmi, 
Amd  bad*  JLaek  Rantm  amile,^F.  441. 


Loch  Raasa  is  a  beaatifnl  bay,  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Arren,  openuig  towards  East  Tarbat  Loch.  It  is  well  deaeribai 
by  Pennant : — "  The  approach  was  magnificent ;  a  fine  baj  is 
fhrnt,  about  a  mile  deep,  having  a  rained  oaatla  near  the  lower 
and,  on  a  low  far  projecting  neck  of  land,  tlaat  fornaa  aaalhat 
harbor,  with  a  narrow  pasnge  ;  but  within  has  three  fathoa 
of  water,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Beyond  is  a  litlio  plain  w» 
tared  by  a  strpau,  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  a  anaU  vi^ 
lage.  The  whole  is  en«'ironed  with  a  theatre  of  nsoiinlaiaa; 
and  in  the  background  tlie  serrated  crags  of  Grianaui-Athol  eoav 
above."— Penmamt's  Tour  to  the  IVestem  /Was,  p.  191-4L 
Ban-Ghaoil,  "  the  mountain  of  the  winds,"  is  generally 
by  its  English,  and  leas  poetical  name,  of  GoatfieU. 


Note  2  T. 


Each  to  Loch  RsniM^s  margin  opring ; 
TkiLt  bloat  waofwinded  bg  the  King  /—P.  443. 

The  passage  in  Barbour,  describing  tha  landing  of  Brnoa, 
and  his  being  recognised  by  Donglaa  and  those  of  bis  fblloweB 
who  had  preceded  him,  by  the  sound  of  hia  bora,  is  in  iIm 
original  singolariy  simple  and  affecting. — The  king  arrived  im 
Anan  with  thirty-three  small  row-t>oats.  He  intetrogated  a 
female  if  there  had  arrived  any  warlike  men  of  late  in  thai 
oooniry.  **  Sorely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  can  tell  yon  of  many 
who  lately  came  hither,  discomfited  the  English  governor,  aad 
blockaded  his  castle  of  Brodick.  They  maintain  tliemsalvaa  ia 
a  wood  at  no  great  distance."  The  king,  truly  conceiving  that 
this  must  be  Douglas  and  his  followen,  who  had  laielMpet  fartih 
to  try  their  fortune  in  Arran,  desired  the  woman  to  ooadtol 
him  to  tlie  wood.    She  obeyed. 

**  The  Iting  then  blew  his  horn  on  high. 
And  gert  his  men  that  were  him  by, 
Hold  them  still,  and  all  privy ; 
And  syne  again  his  borne  blew  ha. 
Jamaa  of  Dowglaa  heard  him  blow. 
And  at  tlm  laat  alone  gan  know. 
And  aaid, '  Soothly  yon  ia  tha  king ; 
I  know  kNig  while  ainoa  hia  blowing.' 
Tha  third  time  themwithall  ha  blaw. 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Boid  it  kn«w  ; 
And  said,  *  Yon  is  the  king,  but  dread. 
Go  wa  forth  till  him,  better  speed.' 
Then  went  they  till  the  king  in  bye. 
And  iiim  inclined  oourtaously. 

SCaBlbvDd«d.— «  Msks.—t  Ex«spClnc--<  Faitk. 
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And  blithly  w«loomed  them  the  Idag, 
And  was  jojrfal  of  their  meeting, 
And  ktaied  them  ;  end  spearedi  syne 
How  they  had  fared  io  hunting  f 
And  they  him  told  all,  bat  ledng  :• 
fiTue  land  they  God  of  their  meeting. 
8f  ne  with  the  king  till  hit  hartioorye 
Went  both  joyfn'  and  joUy." 

Barbous'i  Bruee,  Book  v.  pp.  lift,  119. 


Note  2  U. 

-  .    ku  brother  bUmed, 

But  tkmred  Ike  weakiuM*^  while  aehaeneif 

With  hMifhtf  Uufh  his  head  he  tum*d, 

jSnd  daeh'd  a««y  the  tear  he  eeorn'd.—F.  443. 

The  kind,  and  yet  fieir.eharaeter  of  Edward  Bmoe,  it  weQ 
painted  by  Baiboar,  in  the  account  of  his  beharior  after  the 
battle  of  BaanockbQin.  Sir  Walter  Rom,  one  of  the  Tery  few 
Seotsieh  noblei  who  fell  in  that  battle,  was  to  dearly  belioved 
by  Edward,  that  he  wkhed  the  victory  had  been  loet,  eo  Boa 
aadliTed. 

**  Ontrtakea  him,  men  has  not  Hen 
Where  be  for  any  men  made  moaning." 

And  here  the  renerable  Archdeacon  intimate*  a  piece  of  ican- 
dal.  Pfr  Edward  Bruce,  it  leems,  loved  Ro«'«  lister,  par 
amewt,  to  the  neglect  of  hii  own  lady,  mter  to  David  de 
Bbmthbogie,  Eafl  of  Atbole.  This  criminal  pesnon  had  evil 
eonseqaenees ;  for,  in  resentment  to  the  affront  done  to  his 
rirtsr,  Athole  attacked  the  guard  which  Bruce  had  lefl  at 
Cambaskenneth,  daring  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  to  protect 
his  magazine  of  proviiions,  and  slew  Bir  William  Keith,  the 
•ommander.     For  which  treeson  he  was  forfeited. 

In  lilM  manner,  when  in  a  sally  from  Canickfeigus,  Neil 
Fleming,  and  the  guards  whom  be  commanded,  had  fallen, 
after  the  protracted  reristanoe  which  saved  the  rest  of  Edward 
Braee's  army,  he  made  snch  moan  as  surprised  his  followen : 

'*  Bio  moan  he  made  men  had  ftt1y,s 
For  he  was  not  eostomably 
Woot  for  to  moan  men  any  thing. 
Nor  woold  not  hear  men  make  moaning." 

are  the  niee  traits  of  character  lO  often  lost  hi  general 


Now2  V. 

JTken  hejrd'et  a  wretched  fewule  plaim 

ik  agonji  of  travel-pain, 

9nd  thou  didet  bid  thy  litde  band 

Upon  the  inetant  turn  and  etand, 

And  dare  the  uteret  the  foe  might  de, 

Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untruOf 

Leave  to  pwreuere  mercileee 

A  wowtan  in  her  loot  dietreee.—V.  445. 


incident,  which  lllostratcs  so  happily  the  chivalrous 
ity  of  Brace's  charaeter,  is  one  of  the  many  ample  and 
naioral  traits  recorded  by  Barbour.  It  occurred  during  the 
apedition  which  Bruce  made  to  Ireland,  to  support  the  pce- 
tonlons  of  his  brother  Edward  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
Bmoe  was  about  to  retreat,  and  his  host  was  anayed  for 
Boviag. 

**  The  king  has  heard  a  woman  cry, 
He  asked  what  that  was  in  hy.^ 
*  It  b  the  layndar,*  sir,'  sai  ane, 

I  AafcMl.— i  Wlihsot  lybg.— 8  Wond«T.-4  Hsst*.  —  B  laeadiMfc— 


<  That  her  ehild-tl1«  right  now  has  U'eo : 
And  must  leave  now  behind  us  here. 
Therefore  she  makes  an  evil  cheer. '^ 
The  king  said,  •  Certes,'  it  wore  pity 
That  ahe  in  that  point  left  should  be, 
For  certes  I  trow  there  is  no  man 
That  he  no  will  rue*  a  woman  than.' 
His  hosts  all  there  arested  he. 
And  gertM  a  tent  soon  stinted^i  be, 
And  gert  her  gang  in  hastily, 
And  other  women  to  be  her  by. 
While  she  was  deliveretl  he  bade  : 
And  syne  forth  on  hu  ways  rede. 
And  how  ahe  forth  shonld  canied  be, 
Or  he  forth  fare,'*  ordained  he. 
This  was  a  fall  great  courtesy, 
ThatswUk  a  king  and  so  mighty, 
Gert  his  men  dwell  on  this  manner, 
But  for  a  poor  lavender.** 

Barbour's  Bruce,  Book  xvi.  pp.  30,  40 


Note  2  W. 


O'er  chasms  he  passed,  where  fractures  wide 
Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  stride. — P.  448. 

The  interior  of  the  island  of  Armn  abounds  with  beaatifty 
Highland  scenery.  The  hills,  being  very  rocky  and  ptecipl- 
tons,  afford  some  cataracts  of  great  height,  though  of  inooa- 
siderable  breadth.  There  is  one  pass  over  the  river  Machral, 
lenowMd  for  the  dilemma  of  a  poor  woman,  who,  being 
tempted  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ravine  to  step  across,  sn(y 
oeeded  in  making  the  firat  movement,  but  took  fright  when  it 
became  necessary  to  move  the  other  foot,  and  remained  in  a 
posture  equally  Indioroue  and  dangerous,  until  some  ohanee 
passenger  assisted  her  to  extricate  herself.  U  is  said  she  ■•• 
mained  there  some  hours. 


Note  2  X. 


He  ereee*d  his  brow  beside  the  etona 
Where  Druids  eret  heard  vietime  groan  ; 
And  at  the  cairne  upon  the  wild, 
O^er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled. — P.  448. 

The  isle  of  Arran,  like  those  of  Man  and  Angleeea,  abounds 
with  many  relics  of  heathen,  and  probably  Druidical,  supef- 
stition.  There  aro  high  erect  columns  of  unhewn  stone,  the 
most  early  of  all  monuments,  the  circles  of  rude  atones,  com- 
monly entitled  Druidical,  and  the  cairna,  or  sepulchral  piles, 
within  which  are  usually  found  urns  enclosing  ashes.  Much 
doubt  necessarily  rests  upon  the  history  of  auch  monoraenta, 
nor  is  it  poasible  to  consider  them  as  exclusively  Celtic  oi 
Druidical.  By  much  the  finest  circles  of  standing  stonea,  ex- 
oepting  Stonehege,  are  those  of  Stenhouse,  at  c^tennis,  in  the 
bland  of  Pomona,  the  principal  isle  of  the  Orcades.  These, 
of  oourae,  are  neither  Celtic  nor  Druidical ;  and  we  are  rsanred 
that  many  cinles  of  the  kind  occur  both  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. 


Note  2  Y. 

Old  Brodick* e  gothic  towere  were  teen  ; 
From  Hastings^  late  their  English  Itord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  eword. — P.  448. 

Brodick  or  Brethwick  Castle,  in  the  lale  of  Arran,  is  an  aa* 
oient  fortress,  near  an  open  roadstead  called  Brodiek-Bav, 

T  6top.-8Oartai11I7.~9  Fity.— 10  G^naML-U  Pitshod.-lt  Moved. 
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and  not  far  didtant  from  a  to1(>rab1e  harbor,  closed  in  bj'  the 
bland  of  Lamlash.  TltLs  important  place  had  been  auaileil  a 
ibort  time  before  Brace's  arrival  in  the  island.  Jamet  Lord 
Doiif  las,  who  accom|)anied  Bruce  to  hid  retreat  in  Rachrine, 
•eems.  in  the  spriiij;  of  1300,  to  have  tired  of  h's  abode  there, 
and  set  out  aecordingly,  in  the  phrase  of  the  timeti,  to  see  what 
^venture  Hod  would  send  him.  Sir  Robert  Boyd  accom- 
panied him  ;  and  hid  knowledf^e  of  the  localities  of  Arran 
apfiean  to  have  directed  his  counie  thither.  They  ]andcd  in 
the  island  privat«<ly,  and  appear  to  have  laid  an  ambush  for 
Bir  John  Hastin^n,  the  English  governor  of  Brodwick,  and 
sur(>rised  a  con^diTable  supjily  of  arms  and  provisions,  and 
nearly  took  the  ca.«ile  itself.  Indeed,  that  they  actaally  did 
BO,  has  been  generully  averred  by  hiNtoriur  h,  allhoogh  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  narrative  of  Barbour.  On  the  coutrary, 
it  would  seem  that  they  took  shelter  within  a  fortification  of 
the  ancient  inliabiiants.  a  rampart  called  Tor  an  Schian, 
When  they  were  joined  by  Bruce,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
bad  gained  Brodick  Castle.  At  leavt  traditiuu  says,  that  from 
the  battlements  of  tiie  tower  he  saw  the  sapposed  signal-fire 
on  Turnberry-nook.  .  .  .  The  castle  b  now  much  modernized, 
bat  has  a  dignifietl  appeannoe,  being  surrouuded  by  flourisii- 
Ing  plantalious. 


Note  2  Z. 


Oft,  too,  with  unaeeustom*d  eart^ 

A  langMiffC  muck  xnmeet  he  hrars.—F.  448. 

Barbour,  with  great  simplicity,  gives  an  anecdote,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  vice  of  profane  swearing,  after- 
wards too  general  among  the  ScotiiAh  nation,  was,  at  this 
time,  confined  to  military  men.  As  Dougia;),  after  Bruce's 
return  to  Scotland,  was  roving  about  the  monntuinons  coun- 
try of  Tweetldalc,  near  the  water  of  Line,  he  chanced  to  hear 
some  personH  in  a  ^arm-hoane  say  "tAe  dcvil.*^  Concluding, 
from  this  hardy  expn's.<<ion.  that  the  house  contained  warlike 
guests,  be  im mediately  assailed  it,  and  iiad  the  good  fortune 
to  make  pri!«onen»  Tiiomas  Randolph,  afierwardH  the  famous 
Earl  of  Murruy,  and  Alexander  Stuart,  Lord  Bonkle.  Both 
were  then  in  the  English  interest,  and  had  come  into  tJiat 
country  with  tlie  par|)OHe  of  driving  out  Douglas.  They  after- 
wards ranked  among  Bruce 's  most  zealous  adherents. 


NoTs  3  A. 


For,  ser !  the  rvddy  fifrrtal  viadf. 
That  Clifford,  with  his  menymrn  all, 
Guards  carelessly  our  fit  her*  s  hall. — P.  449. 

The  remarkable  circumstances  by  which  Bruce  was  induced 
to  enter  Scotland,  under  the  false  id:?a  that  a  signal-fire  was 
lighted  upon  the  shore  near  his  nialtrnal  cattle  of  Tumberry 
— the  disappointmeitt  which  lie  met  with,  and  the  train  of 
»o**ceas  which  arose  out  of  that  very  diiinppointment.  are  too 
ccrious  to  be  passet  over  unnoticed.  The  following  is  the 
Mirrative  of  Barboni.  The  introduction  is  a  favorable  s])eci- 
men  of  his  style,  which  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  the  model 
for  that  of  Gawam  Douglas :  — 

"  Thii  wp«i  in  ver'  quhen  wynter  tid, 
With  his  bla.otifl  hidwyn  to  bid, 
Was  our  drywyn :  and  byntis  smale, 
As  turturis  and  tiie  nychtyngale, 
Be^ooths  rycht  sarielyi  to  syng ; 
And  for  to  mak  in  thair  singyng 
Bwete  Dotis,  and  sownys  ser,< 
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And  melodys  plesand  to  her. 
And  the  treis  be^onth  to  ma> 
Bnrgeans,c  and  brycht  blomys  alsua, 
To  wyn  the  helyng?  off  thair  hewid. 
That  wykkyt  wyutir  had  thaim  rewid.a 
And  all  grewys  begotb  to  spryng. 
In  to  that  tyme  the  nobill  king. 
With  his  flote,  and  a  few  menye,* 
Thre  hundyr  I  trow  thai  mycht  bo. 
Is  to  the  so,  owie  off  Arano 
A  litill  foroatb,>o  cwyn  gane. 

"  Thai  rowit  fast,  with  all  thair  myekt. 
Till  that  apou  thaim  fell  the  nycht, 
That  wonz  rajrrki*  apon  giet  naner, 
8wa  that  thai  wyst  nocht  qohar  thai  wcff. 
For  thai  »a  nedill  had,  na  staao ; 
Bot  rowit  alwayis  in  till  aoe, 
Sterand  all  tyme  apou  the  fyr. 
That  tliai  saw  brynnand  lycht  aad  schyr.i* 
It  wea  bot  auenturJ'  thaim  led  : 
And  they  in  schort  tyme  ea  thaim  aped, 
That  at  the  fyr  arywyi  thai ; 
And  went  to  land  bot  mar  delay. 
And  Cuthbert,  that  has  sene  the  fyr, 
Was  full  offangyr,  and  off  ire: 
For  he  dnn>t  nocht  do  it  awav ; 
And  wes  alsua  dowtand  ay 
That  his  I<ml  sold  pass  to  se. 
Tharfor  thair  cnmmyn  waytit  he; 
And  met  them  at  thair  ary  wing. 
He  wes  wele  sone  broocht  to  the  King, 
That  speryt  at  bim  how  he  had  done. 
And  he  with  sar  hart  tauld  him  sone, 
How  that  he  fand  nane  weill  luffand  ; 
Bot  all  war  fay  is,  that  he  fand  ; 
And  that  the  lorrl  the  Persy,  * 

With  ner  thre  bund  re  in  rnmpany, 
Was  in  the  castell  thar  braid, 
Fullfillyt  off  dispyt  and  prid. 
Bot  ma  than  twa  partis  off  his  rowt 
W*ar  berbery t  in  the  tonne  without ; 
'  And  dyspytyt  yow  mar,  Schir  King, 
Than  men  may  dispyt  ony  thing.* 
Than  said  the  King,  in  fall  grel  ire ; 

*  Tratour,  qnhy  maid  thow  than  the  fyr  f '- 

*  A 1  Schyr,'  said  he,  '  sa  God  me  se  I 
The  fyr  wes  newyr  maid  for  me. 
Na,  or  the  nycht,  I  wyst  k  nocht ; 
Bot  fra  I  wyst  it,  weill  I  thocht 
That  ye,  and  haly  your  men  ye 

In  by  14  suld  put  yow  to  the  se. 
For  till  I  onm  to  mete  yow  her. 
To  tdl  pereliys  that  may  aper.' 

**  The  King  wea  off  his  spek  angry. 
And  askyt  his  prywi  men.  in  by, 
dabat  al  thaim  thoacht  wes  bot  to  d<w 
Schyr  £dwanl  frysi  answert  thar  to, 
Hys  brodyr  that  wes  sv»a  hardy, 
And  said  :  *  I  saw  yow  jekyi^y 
Thar  sail  na  perell,  that  may  ba, 
Dry ve  me  efUonysis  to  the  se. 
Myne  aoentur  her  tak  will  I, 
Cluhethir  it  be  esfull  or  angry.*- 
<  Brothyr,'  he  said   '  een  thou  wi&  raa, 
It  b  gude  that  we  samyn  ta 
Dissese  or  ese,  or  payne  or  play, 
Eftyr  as  God  will  ws  porway.'* 
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And  aen  men  sayb  that  the  Temj      * 

Myn  heritage  will  occupy  ; 

And  his  men  ye  ul  ner  wa  lyis. 

That  W8  di^jiytis  mony  wyss  ; 

Ga  we  and  wenge*  Rum  off*  the  ditpyte 

And  that  may  we  haiiTdone  alw  tile  ;« 

For  thai  ly  tnustly.^  but  cireding 

Off*  Wf,  oc  off  our  her  conimyng. 

And  tboocht  we  ilepand  sic  w  thaitn  all, 

Repmff  tharof  na  man  sail. 

For  wmrayonr  na  fons  nuld  ma, 

Qnhethir  he  myrht  ouroom  hu  fa 

Throw  Btrenth,  or  throw  satelt^  ; 

Bot  that  gad  faith  ay  haldyn  be.*  '* 

Barbovr^  Bruee,  Book  it.  ▼.  L 


Note  3  B. 

JV>»  ask  yMi  vkenee  tk€t  »&ndrout  iiffht, 
Whea«  fawf  glow  begttiied  their  Might  1 
Jt  ne'er  was  known. — F.  451. 

The  •oHowing  are  the  words  of  an  ingonion*i  oorrenpondent, 
to  wboir.  I  am  obliged  for  moch  inrorniaiion  rcapt'cting  Tnrn- 
bctry  and  its  neighborhood.  "  Thf  only  tradition  now  re- 
membered of  the  binding  of  Robert  thi^  Bruce  in  Carrick,  re- 
lates to  the  fire  seen  by  liim  from  the  ls\ii  of  Arran.  It  is  otill 
geDorally  reported,  and  rL'li«:ion«ly  bprh»vt»d  by  many,  that 
this  fin  was  really  the  work  ofsapcrnatural  power,  una.«8isted 
by  the  hand  of  any  mortal  being ;  and  it  is  Miid,  tiiat,  for  nev- 
era!  oenCories,  the  flame  rose  yearly  on  the  Rume  hoar  of  the 
wme  night  of  the  year,  on  which  the'  kins  first  kwv  it  from  the 
t«fre(s  of  Brodick  Castle  ;  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  ray,  that 
if  the  exact  time  were  known,  it  woiiUl  be  ntill  neen.  That 
this  snpertlitions  notion  u  very  ancient,  is  evident  from  the 
place  where  the  fire  is  naid  to  have  appeared,  being  called  the 
Boj^les'  Bne.  beyond  the  remcmbranee  of  man.  In  support 
of  this  carions  belief,  it  is  said  that  the  practice  of  burning 
heath  for  the  improvement  of  land  was  then  unknown ;  that 
aspankie  (Jack  oManthom)  could  not  have  been  seen  acroa 
the  breatlth  of  the  Forth  of  Clyde,  between  Ayrshire  and 
Arran ;  and  that  the  courier  of  Brace  was  his  kin<»man,  and 
never  saspcctetl  of  treachery." — Letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Train, 
of  Newton  Stuart,  author  of  an  ingcniou'*  Collection  of  Poems, 
illastrative  of  many  ancient  Traditions  in  Galloway  and  Ayr- 
ihire,  EJinbargh,  1814.  [Mr.  Train  made  a  journey  into  Ayr- 
ibire  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's  reiiawt,  on  pnrpo:*e  to  collect 
accamte  information  for  the  Notes  to  this  poem ;  and  the 
reader  will  find  more  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  Note  3  D. 
Thb  is  the  same  gentleman  whose  friendly  assistance  is  so 
often  acknowledged  in  the  Notes  and  Introductions  of  the 
IVarerley  Novels.] 


IfOTSSC. 


They  gained  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  fo^  the  Ca»tU*»  tilvan  reign. — P.  451. 

The  Castle  of  Tomberry,  on  the  coa.st  of  Ayrshire,  was  the 
property  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  right  of  his  mother.  Lord  Halle* 
mentions  the  following  remarkable  circumnance  concerning 
the  mode  in  which  he  became  proprietor  of  it: — "Martha, 
Coantess  of  Carrick  in  her  own  right,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Bruce.  Lord  of  Aonandale,  bare  iiim  a  son,  af\erwan1s  Robert 
I.  (Ilih  Jaly,  1274).  The  circam^tanccaof  her  marriage  weie 
ppgnlar ;  happening  to  meet  Robi-rt  Bruce  in  her  domains, 
ihe  became  enamored  of  him,  and  with  some  violence  led  him 

I  Avmgs.— 2  Quickly.— 3  Oonfld>>ntly. 


to  her  castle  of  Tumberry.  A  few  days  after  she  married  him, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  relatioiifi  of  either  jiartv.  anri 
without  the  ri*qai«-ife  consent  of  the  king.  The  kin;»  instantly 
seized  her  castle  and  whole  estates  :*  She  aAerwarth  atoned 
by  a  fine  for  hrr  fi'udal  delinquency.  Little  did  Alexander 
foresee,  that,  from  this  niiion,  the  restorer  of  the  Scott ixh 
monarchy  was  to  arise." — w^rtnaJs  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
The  same  obliging  correspondent,  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the 
preceding  note,  gives  me  the  following  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  rains  of  Tumberry  : — **  Tornbcrry  Point  is  a  rock 
projecting  into  the  sea;  the  top  of  it  is  about  eighteen  feet 
above  higlv-water  mark.  Upon  this  rock  wan  built  the  castle. 
There  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high  of  the  wall  next  to  thr 
sea  yet  standing.  Upon  the  land  side  the  wall  is  only  about 
four  feet  high  ;  the  length  has  been  sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth 
forty-five:  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but  that  is  now  xvohf 
ly  filled  np.  The  top  of  the  rain,  riting  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  water,  has  a  majestic  apjiearani-'e  from  the 
sea.  There  is  not  much  local  tradition  in  the  vicinity  con 
nected  with  Brace  or  his  history.  In  front,  however,  of  the 
rock,  npon  which  stands  Cnlzean  Castle,  u  the  mouth  of  a 
romantic  cavern,  called  the  Cove  of  Colean.  in  which  it  is 
said  Bruce  and  his  followers  concealed  themselves  immediately 
after  landing,  till  they  arranged  matters  for  their  farther  en- 
terprises. Burns  mentions  it  in  the  poem  of  Hallowe'en.  The 
only  place  to  the  sooth  of  Tumberry  worth  mentioning,  with 
reference  to  Brace's  history,  is  the  Weary  Noik,  a  little  ro- 
mantic green  hill,  where  he  and  his  party  are  said  to  hav* 
rested,  after  assaulting  the  castle." 

Around  the  Cattle  of  Turnberry  was  a  level  plain  of  about 
two  miles  in  extent,  forming  the  castle  park.  There  coald  be 
nothing,  I  {^m  informed,  more  beautiful  than  the  copscwood 
and  verdure  of  this  extensive  meadow,  before  it  was  invaded 
by  the  ploughshare. 


Note  3  D. 
Tho  Bruce  haik  won  h%»  fciker'o  haU  /— F.  455. 

I  have  followed  the  flattering  and  pleasing  tradition,  that  the 
Bruce,  after  his  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  actually 
gsiined  pofisesiiiou  of  his  maternal  castle.  But  the  tradition  is 
not  accurate.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  only  f-trong  enough  to 
alarm  arid  drive  in  the  outportts  of  the  English  garrihon,  then 
commanded,  not  by  ClilTurd,  as  assumed  in  the  text,  but  by 
Pertly.  Neither  was  Clifford  slain  upon  this  occayion,  thongh 
he  had  several  skirmishes  with  Bruce.  He  fell  afterwards  in 
the  battle  of  Bannockbarn.  Bruce,  af\er  alarming  the  castle 
of  Turnberry,  and  sorprising  some  part  of  the  garrison,  wlio 
were  quartered  without  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  retreated  into 
the  monntainoaa  part  of  Carrick,  and  there  made  himself  so 
strong,  that  the  English  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Tumberry, 
and  at  length  the  Castle  of  Ayr.  Many  of  his  benefaetioni  and 
royal  gifls  attest  his  attachment  to  the  hereditary  followera  of 
his  house,  in  this  pan  of  the  country. 

It  is  generally  kiiown  that  Bruce,  In  consequence  of  his  dis> 
tresses  after  the  battle  of  Methven,  was  affected  by  a  scorbotio 
disorder,  which  was  then  #lled  a  leprosy.  It  is  said  he  exp«> 
rienced  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  medicinal  spring,  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  called  from  that  circumstance 
King's  Ease.*  The  following  is  the  tradition  of  the  countiy, 
colleeted  by  Mr.  Train  : — "  After  Robert  ascended  the  throne, 
he  founded  the  priory  of  Dominican  monks,  every  one  of  whom 
was  under  the  obligation  of  patting  up  to  Heaven  a  prayer 
once  every  week-day,  and  twice  in  holydays,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  king  ;  and,  after  his  death,  these  masses  were  continaefi 
for  the  saving  of  his  pouI.  The  ruins  of  this  old  monastery  ai4 
now  nearly  level  with  the  ground.    Robert  likewise  caused 

King^t  Eat,  bnt  Klttf*t  Corr,  L  «.  Cosa  Regit,  the  nasDc  of  th*  revai 

fotin>i!itl<<n  dcfori1>o<I  briow.    Mr.  Trainii  kindoew  ensblss  thv  Bditoi  u 

*ni.ka  (hi*  rMmiftinm  — IflXS. 
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hooMM  to  be  bailt  round  the  well  y  fing's  Cue,  for  eifht 
Jepen,  and  allowed  eight  bolls  of  oatmeal,  and  £98  Scotch 
money,  per  annnm,  to  each  penon.  Tbeee  donationi  were  laid 
apon  the  lands  of  Pallarton,  and  an  now  payable  bjr  the  Dnke 
of  Portland.  The  farm  of  Bhiele,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ayr, 
haa  to  give,  if  reqnired,  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  for  the 
lofie**'  beds,  and  so  mneh  to  thatch  their  booses  annaallj. 
Gael*  Wproaa  penon  had  a  drinking-honi  pn>vided  him  by  the 
king,  which  continaed  to  be  hereditary  in  the  boose  to  wliich 
it  was  first  granted.  One  of  those  identical  honiSt  of  very 
corioas  workmanship,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Coloaal 

^  PaiiartonofUiatllk." 

My  corresfiottdeut  proceeds  to  mention  some  earions  rem- 
ranu  of  antiquity  itspecttng  this  (bnndation.  "In  compli- 
ment 10  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  great  deliTenr  of  his  conn* 
try.  King  Robert  Rmoe  invested  the  descendants  of  that  hero 
with  the  right  of  placing  all  the  lepers  npon  the  establishment 
of  King's  Case.  This  patronage  oooUnned  in  the  family  of 
Craigie,  till  it  was  sold  along  with  the  lands  of  the  lale  Sir 
'"homas  Wallaoe.  The  Bnigh  of  Ayr  then  pwebaeed  the  light 
of  applying  the  donations  of  King's  Case  to  the  sapport  of  tho 
pooT'bottse  of  Ayr.  The  lepers'  oharter«ton«  was  a  fansaUia 
block,  exactl/  the  shape  of  a  sheep's  kidney,  and  weigliing 
an  AyrUiire  boll  of  meal.    The  surface  of  this  stone  being 

'  as  smooth  is  glass,  there  was  not  any  other  way  of  lifting  it 
than  by  turning  the  iiollow  to  the  ground,  there  extending  the 
arms  along  each  side  of  the  stone,  and  clasping  the  bands  in 
the  cavity.  Yonng  lads  were  always  considered  as  deeerving 
to  be  ranked  among  men,  when  they  could  lift  tiM  blue  stone 
of  King's  Case.  It  always  lay  beside  the  well,  till  a  few  yean 
ago,  when  some  English  dngoooa  encamped  at  that  plaoe 
wantonly  broke  it,  since  which  the  fragments  have  been  kepi 
by  the  freemen  of  Prestwiek  in  a  place  of  security.  There  ia 
one  of  these  charter-etonss  at  tho  village  of  Old  Daily,  in 
Cairick,  which  has  become  mora  celebrated  by  the  following 
event,  which  happened  only  a  few  yeai*  ago : — The  viilago 
of  New  Daily  being  now  laiger  than  the  old  plaoe  of  the  same 
name,  the  inhabitanu  insisied  that  the  diaiter^tene  should  be 
lumoved  from  the  old  iomi  to  the  new,  hut  the  p^ph  of  Old 
Daily  wen  unwilling  to  part  with  their  aneient  right.  De> 
nands  and  nmoostranoos  wera  made  on  each  side  without 
e&ct,  till  at  last  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  both  villageo, 
marched  out  and  by  on*  desperate  engagement  put  an  end  to  a 
war,  the  commencement  of  which  no  pemon  then  living  re- 
membered. Justice  and  victory,  in  this  insUnce,  being  of  the 
same  party,  the  villagers  of  the  old  town  of  Daily  now  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  keeping  the  hliwtUau  unmolested.  Ideal 
ptivileges  are  often  attached  to  some  of  theee  stones.  In  Gii^ 
!^n,  if  a  man  can  set  his  back  against  one  of  the  above  d^ 
scription,  he  is  supposed  not  liable  to  be  aireeted  for  debt,  nor 
can  cattle,  it  is  imagined,  be  poinded  as  long  as  they  ara  faa- 
teoed  to  the  same  stone.  That  stones  were  often  used  as  sym- 
bols to  denote  the  right  of  possessbg  land,  before  the  use  of 
written  documents  became  general  in  Scotland,  ie,  I  think, 
exceedingly  probable.  The  charteretone  of  Inverness  b  still 
kept  with  great  care,  set  in  a  frame,  and  hooped  with  iron,  at 
the  market-place  of  that  town.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  Clack  na  Couddii^  I  think  it  is  very  Ukely 
that  Carey  has  mentioned  this  stone  in  his  poem  of  Craig  Pha- 
■etick.  This  is  only  a  conjecture,  as  I  have  never  seen  that 
woik.  While  the  famous  marble  chair  was  allowed  to  i«mun 
at  Sooon,  it  was  oonsideved  as  the  ohaiter-etooe  of  the  kingdom 

rf  Scotland." 


IfonSR 


"  Brimf  her***  ks  taid,  "  tke  mazers  four^ 
My  noUe  fatkera  loved  of  fore. '  *— P.  455. 

These  mazers  were  large  drinkingssups,  or  goblets.    Mention 
Vthon  occurs  in  a  curiuus  inventory  of  the  treasure  and  jew- 


els of  King  J^mes  Itl..  which  will  be  publislHd,  with 
curious  docummits  of  antiquity,  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Thoman 
Thomson,  D.  Register  of  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Col- 
leetion  of  Inveniories,  and  other  Records  of  tlie  Royal  Wud- 
robe,  Jewel-Monte, '  *  fcc.  I  copy  the  passage  ia  which  mentioa 
is  made  of  the  mazers,  and  also  of  a  habiliment,  called  "  Kinf 
Robert  Bmce*s  aerk,"  i.  e.  okirt,  meaning,  perfaa|»,  bis  shirt 
of  mail ;  although  no  other  arms  ara  mentiooed  in  the  iniWB- 
toiy.  It  might  have  been  a  relic  of  mora  sanriiflrd  deacripcioB, 
a  penance  shiit  perhaps. 

fzfroel  from  **  invmtaro  of  ome  PonrU  of  tho  OoU  «wd 
Sitvor  eoiifeii  «nd  KKeenyeit,  JowoUiSy  and  Mtker  Stat/ 
perteiaing  to  UwtqukUo  owo  Savetano  JLordo  Fkdar,  tkal 
Ms  Mod  in  Dopoio  tko  Tyma  of  hi*  Doteu,  and  ikat 
ceuM  to  tho  Homdi*  of  e»re  SeoerwM  Z^ard  thai,  mom  ia, 

M.CCCCLXSZVIU." 

**  Memonadum  fnadia  in  a  bandit  Ust  liko 
in  the  fyrst  the  grate  ohenye>  of  gold, 
saxlinkis. 

Ittm,  thn  platis  of  silvor. 

/tem,  tnelf  salfatis.* 

Item,  fyftene  discheis*  oucgilt. 

/C«m,  a  grete  gilt  plate. 

Item,  twa  grata  bsssingie*  onragilt. 

Item,  rouB  MaaAJtia,  callco  K»«  Robkkt  thb  hmoam, 

with  a  cover. 
Item,  a  grate  cok  maid  of  silver. 
Item,  the  hede  of  silver  of  ane  of  the  ooveris  of  maear. 
Aem,  a  fara  dialle.* 
Item,  twa  kasis  of  knyffis.^ 
Item,  a  para  of  aold  kniffis. 
Item,  takin  be  the  smyth  that  opinnit  tho  lokkia,  in  gnld  fomtf 

demyis. 
Item,  in  Inglys  grotitf*'— — — — •zxiiii.  fi.  and  tho  aaid  sOvcr 

given  again  to  tho  takaris  of  hym. 
Item,  ressavit  in  the  dossat  of  Davidb  lour,  ane  haly  water/at 

of  silver,  twa  boxis,  a  eagoat  tame,  a  glas  with  loie  waCMr 

a  dosoune  of  torchia,  King  RonsET  Bedcu  Sxex." 

The  raal  um  of  the  antiqnarian'e  etndies  is  to  bring  the 
minute  information  whieh  he  coUeou  to  bear  upon  points  of 
history.  For  example,  in  the  inventory  I  have  jnsc  quoted, 
thera  is  given  tlra  oontenu  of  tho  hlack  insi,  or  ohest,  belong 
ing  to  James  III.,  which  was  his  strong  box,  and  contaiited  a 
quantity  of  treasare,  in  money  and  jewels,  surpassing  what 
might  have  been  at  the  period  expected  of  **  poor  Scotland's 
gear."  This  illnstrates  and  authenticates  a  strikixtg  pntesipi 
in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  by  Hume  of  Godsoofk. 
The  Itet  Earl  of  Douglas  (of  tho  eUer  branch)  had  been  re- 
duced to  monastic  seclnsion  in  the  Abbey  of  Lindoree,  by  James 
II.  James  III.,  in  bis  distresns.  would  willingly  have  recalled 
him  to  public  life,  and  made  him  his  lieutenant.  **  But  bo," 
says  Godseroft,  "  laden  with  yean  and  old  age,  and  weary  of 
troubles,  refused,  say{ng>  Sir,  yon  have  keept  mee,  and  yonr 
Uaek  coffer  in  Sterling,  too  long,  ndiher  of  us  ean  doe  yon 
any  good :  I,  beeanse  my  friends  have  forsaken  me,  and  my 
followeiB  and  dependers  ara  fallen  from  nse.  beiakiag  xhvrnr 
selves  to  other  masters ;  and  your  black  trunk  is  too  fam  fioa 
you,  and  yonr  enemies  ara  between  you  and  it:  or  (as  othen 
say)  becaura  then  was  in  it  a  sort  of  black  coyne,  that  tho 
king  had  caused  to  be  ooyaed  by  the  advice  of  his  ooortioa; 
which  moneyes  (saith  be)  sir,  if  yon  had  put  out  at  the  fiaa^ 
the  people  would  have  taken  it ;  and  if  yon  had  employed 
mee  in  due  time,  I  might  have  done  yon  servieo.  Bat  now 
then  is  none  that  will  take  notice  of  ma,  nor  meddle 


1  <3«rd-tte,  or  w(ii«-«oel4>r.>-t  Cbaln.— •  !Sait«eltsn,  •aemfly  tue  olgfcl 
of  mrnoh  earieas  workiiisii>h1|>L'»4  DUms.~S  BsiIim  ff  FiiT  Tfhw  ef 
knives.— 4  Eag Ush  groats. 


f8«r  iMoney.**— HtrMx'v  Bi»Ury  aftke  Hoiut  •f  Dougla§, 
M.  Zdin,  1644.  p.  906. 


I^otkSF. 


Jh-vua*  oldfrieudtf  and  gather  new. — P.  45& 

A»  ■OMi  w  it  wu  koown  in  Kyle,  wyt  uicient  tndfdoii, 
iWt  Bobwt  Brnoe  Imd  landed  in  Curiek,  with  the  intention 
of  reoovering  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ilie  Laird  of  Craigie,  and 
Jbnj-eight  men  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  declared  in 
Cavor  of  tlMir  legitiiaato  prince,  firaoe  granted  them  a  timet 
of  land,  atiil  retained  by  the  freemen  of  Newton  to  this  day. 
Tlae  onginal  eharter  was  lost  when  the  peetUenee  was  raging 
at  Ayr ;  bat  it  wu  renewed  by  one  of  the  Jaraetes,  and  is  dated 
•i  FanLklaad.  The  freemen  of  Newton  were  formerly  ofioen 
by  rotation.  The  Provost  of  Ayr  at  one  time  was  a  freeman 
of  Newton,  and  it  happened  to  be  his  tnrn,  while  provost  in 
Ajn,  to  bo  officer  in  NewtoOt  both  of  whieh  office*  he  di»- 
obaiged  at  the  same  time. 

The  forest  of  Selkirk,  or  Ettriek,  at  this  period,  oooapied  all 
the  di«triot  which  retains  that  denomination,  and  embraced 
the  neighboring  dales  of  Tweeddale,  and  at  least  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Clydesdale.  All  that  tract  was  probably  as  waste  as 
it  is  fflonntainons,  and  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  andent 
Caledonian  Forest,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stretched  ftom 
dieviot  Hilb  as  far  as  Hamilton,  and  to  have  comprehended 
even  a  pari  of  lyrshira.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
commanded  the  archers  of  Selkirk  Forest,  who  fell  aroand 
the  d^pd  body  of  their  leader.  The  English  historians  have 
ecHnmemorated  the  tall  and  stately  persons,  as  well  as  the 
unswerving  faith,  of  these  foresters.  Nor  has  tlieir  interesting 
Call  escaped  the  notice  of  an  elegant  modem  poetess,  whose 
sabjoct  M  her  to  treat  of  that  oalamitons  engagement. 

**  Tfao  glaneo  of  the  mom  had  sparkled  bright 
On  their  pin  mage  green  and  tlieir  actons  light ; 
The  Iragle  was  Strang  at  each  hunter's  side, 
As  they  had  been  bound  to  the  chase  to  ride ; 
Bat  the  bnglo  b  mnte,  and  the  shafts  are  spent. 
The  arm  unnerved  and  the  bow  unbent. 
And  the  tired  Ibvsater  is  laid 
Far,  iar  from  the  elostering  greenwood  shade  1 
Bom  have  they  toil'd— they  are  fallen  asleep. 
And  their  alomber  is  heavr*  and  dnll,  and  deep ! 
When  over  thoir  bonos  the  gnas  shall  wave. 
When  the  wild  winds  over  their  tombe  shali  rave, 
Ifoflkory  shall  lean  on  their  graves,  and  tell 
Eow  Selkirk's  hnntan  bold  around  old  Stewart  fell  1" 

WALI.ACB,  9r  the  Fight  of  Fhlkirk  [by  Miss 
UoirroftB],  Lond.  4to.  1809,  pp.  170>1. 


Kon  8  a. 


fFkn  Brwu*$  hmmmr  had  victoriomsjhw^d, 

O^er  J^eudemtCB  ««»mtaia,  amd  in  Urjf'a  vo/e.— P.  450. 


first  important  advantage  gained  by  Bruce  iller  land- 
at  Tnmberry,  was  over  Aymer  de  Valence.  Earl  of  Pem- 
>,  the  same  by  whom  he  had  been  defeated  near  Meth- 
Tbey  met,  as  has  been  said,  by  appointment,  at  Loo- 
tasbiH,  ia  the  west  of  Scotland.  Pembroke  sustained  a 
;  and  from  that  time  Brooe  was  at  the  head  of  a  eon- 
iMe  iying  army.  Tet  he  was  subsequently  obliged  to 
taucat  into  Absrdeonshire,  and  was  there  assailed  by  Comyn, 
Rari  of  Boehaa,  deauons  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative, 
lae  Kod  Comyn,  and  supported  by  a  body  of  English  troops 
•ader  Philip  de  Monbray.  Brace  was  ill  at  the  time  of  a  scrof- 
diaorder,  bat  took  bone  to  naat  hia  enemies,  although 


obliged  to  be  supported  on  either  side.    He  was  victorious,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  reHtored  his  health. 


Note  8  H. 


When  English  Hood  oft  deluged  Douglae-dale.—V.  458. 

The  "  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas,"  during  these  commo' 
tions,  oflen  took  from  the  English  his  own  canUe  of  Douglas, 
but  being  unable  to  garrison  it,  contented  him^lf  with  destroy 
ing  the  foniflcations,  and  retiring  into  the  monntains.  As  a 
reward  to  his  patriotism,  it  is  said  to  have  been  prophesied, 
that  how  often  soever  Douglas  Castle  should  be  destroyed,  it 
should  always  again  rise  more  magnificent  from  its  rains. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  used  fearful  craolry,  cauning 
all  the  store  of  provisions,  whieh  the  English  had  laid  up  in 
his  castle  to  be  heaped  together,  bursting  the  wine  and  beer 
casks  among  the  wheat  and  flour,  slaughtering  the  cattle  upon 
the  same  spot,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  cutting  the*  throati 
of  the  English  prisoners.  This  pleasantry  of  the  "  good  Lord 
James'*  is  oommemorated  under  the  name  of  the  Douglae^e 
Larder.  A  more  pleasing  tale  of  chivalry  is  recorded  by  Crod^ 
croft. — **  By  this  means,  and  sudi  other  exploits,  he  so  ufTright- 
•d  the  enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  matter  of  great  jeopardie 
to  keep  this  castle,  which  began  to  be  called  the  adventvrotu 
(or  hauurdous)  Caetieof  Deuglae ;  whereupon  Sir  John  Wal- 
ton being  in  suit  of  an  English  lady,  she  wrote  to  him,  that 
when  he  had  kept  the  adventurous  Castle  of  Douglas  seven 
yean,  then  he  might  think  himself  worthy  to  be  a  suitor  to  her 
Upon  this  occasion  Walton  took  upon  him  the  kee^iing  of  it, 
and  suooeeded  toThruswall.  hut  he  ran  the  same  fortune  with 
tile  rest  that  were  before  him.  For  Sir  James,  having  fint 
dressed  au  anibuscado  near  unto  tiM  place,  he  made  fourteen 
of  his  men  take  so  many  sacks,  and  fill  them  with  grass,  as 
though  it  had  kieen  com,  whieh  they  carried  in  the  way  tA 
Lanark,  the  chief  market  town  in  that  oounty :  so  hoping  to 
draw  forth  the  captain  by  that  bait,  and  eitlier  to  take  him  or 
the  castle,  or  both.  Neither  was  this  expectation  frastrated, 
for  the  ca{^in  did  Hte,  and  came  forth  to  have  taken  this  vio- 
tiial  (as  he  supposed).  But  ere  he  could  reach  these  carriers, 
Sir  Jamea,  with  his  company,  had  gotten  between  the  oastle 
and  him  ;  and  these  disguised  cairiev,  seeing  the  captain  fol 
lowing  after  them,  did  quickly  oast  off*  their  sacks,  mounted 
themselves  on  horseback,  and  met  ;he  captain  with  a  sharp 
eneounter,  being  so  muoh  the  more  amased,  as  it  was  on* 
looked  for :  wherefore,  when  he  saw  these  cairlen  metamoT' 
phosed  into  wairiors,  and  ready  to  assault  him,  fearing  that 
which  was.  that  tliera  was  some  train  laid  for  them,  be  turned 
about  to  have  retired  to  hia  oastle,  but  there  he  also  mt^t  with 
his  enemies ;  between  which  two  companies  ho  and  his  whole 
followers  were  slain,  so  that  none  escaped ;  the  captain  after* 
wards  being  searched,  they  found  (as  is  reported)  his  mis- 
tress's letter  about  him."— Homb'o  Hieterfofthe  Houee  of 
DougUUf  fol.  pp,  fi9,  30.1 


Nor  8L 


JlndfLer^  Edward  routed  etet  St.  JbAN.~P.  456. 

*'  John  de  Pt.  John,  with  15,000  horsemen,  had  advanced 
to  oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots.  By  a  forced  march  be  en* 
deavorod  to  surprise  them,  but  intelligence  of  his  moti.'ns  was 
timeously  received.  The  courage  of  Edward  Brace,  ap^  roach> 
ing  to  temerity,  frequently  enabled  him  to  achieve  what  men 
of  more  judicious  valor  would  never  have  attempted.  He  or 
dered  the  infantry,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  intrencL 
themselves  in  strong  narrow  ground.  He  himsdf,  with  fifty 
horsemen  well  harnessed,  ianed  forth  under  cover  of  a  thich 


1  ThU  Is  tlis  fonadadwi  of  the  AntheHli  Isst 
-Eo. 


Cssib 


Tate  ther  told  the  rormidabl«  cut*  of  the  enemy ;  bat  in  pnbUe 
reported  iliAt  tlie  English  were  indeed  a  nnmeroiu  boet,  bat  ill 
oommaoded,  and  woiw  diicipiined. 


Note  8  S. 


mtk  tkete  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 

Beneath  their  chieftains  rank*d  their  files.— ?.  456. 

The  men  of  Aijgyle,  the  islanden,  and  the  Highlanden  In 
feneral,  were  ranked  in  the  rear.  They  must  hare  been  na- 
meroas,  for  Brace  had  reconciled  bimaelf  with  alnMWt  all  their 
chieftains,  excepting  the  obnoxions  MacDongab  of  Lorn. 
The  following  deed,  containing  the  tubmiMion  of  the  potent 
Earl  of  Ron  to  the  King,  was  npver  before  pablinhcd.  It  n 
dated  in  the  thiid  year  of  Robert's  reign,  that  is,  1309. 

"OBLieacio  ComriB  Rostcivaifi  per  Hoxaoiux  Fiobu- 

TATBM  KT  SCRIPTUH. 

"  Univeniis  christi  fidelibus  ad  qnornm  noticiam  presentes 
Utere  pemenerint  Willielmna  Comes  de  Rosa  sain  tern  in  domi- 
no sempiternam.    ^uia  magnificns  princeps  Dominns  Robertns 
dei  gracia  Rex  Scottornm  Domiaufl  mens  ex  innata  sibi  boni- 
tate,  in«piraiaqne  clemencia,  et  gracia  8i)eciaU  remisit  micbi 
pure  mncorem  animi  sal,  et  relaxanit  ac  condonaaii  michi  om- 
nimodas  tram^rossiones  sen  ofiensas  contra  ipsam  et  snos  per 
me  et  nieos  vsqne  ad  confeeeionem  liteiaram  piesenciam  per- 
petratas :  Et  terras  meoa  et  tenementa  mea  omnia  gracioso  con- 
cessit.    Et  me  nichilominns  de  term  de  Dingwal  et  femcroakry 
infra  comitalnm  de  Sathyrland  debenigna  Ubeialitate sua  heri- 
ditarie  infeodare  caranit.    Ego  tanlam  principis  benenolenciam 
efficaciter  atiendeos,  et  pro  tot  graciis  michi  factis,  Ticem  sibi 
gratitnJinis  mei«  pro  viribas  de  cetera  digne  ------------- 

rite  copiens  exhibere,  snbicio  et  obiigo  me  et  heredes  meos  et 
homines  meoe  vninenos  dicto  Domino  meo  Ren  per  omnia 

.--.. _-_ _ erga  snam  regiam  dignitatem,  qaod  eri- 

mns  de  cetero  fideles  dbi  et  heredibns  snis  et  fidele  sibi  seruicinm 
anxilinm  et  oeucitium -..-...-..  contim  •mnos  homi- 
nes et  feminas  qui  viveve  poterint  ant  mori,  et  enper  h  -  •  •  Ego 
Willielmus  pro  me---------------  homintbna  meis  vni- 

aerns  dicto  domino  meo  Regi  ..«.•.-•.-  manibos homaginm 

sponte  feci  et  snper  dei  ewangelia  sacramentnm  prestiti 

..........In  qaoram  omninm  testimoniam  aigillnn  meam, 

et  sigilla  Hagonis  filii  et  lieredts  et  Johannis  filii  mei  vna  enm 
■igillis  venerabilinm  patnm  Dominoram  Danid  et  Thome  Mo- 
raviemis  et  Ro«enais  dot  graeia  episoopomm  presentibns  Uteris 
■nnt  appensa.  Acta  scripta  et  data  apnd  Aldern  in  Morania 
vltimo  die  mensis  Octobris,  Anno  Regni  dicti  domini  nostri 
Regis  Roberti  Tertio.  Testibos  vcnerabilibna  patribns  sapia- 
dietis,  Domino  Bernardo  Caneellario  Regis,  Dominis  Williel- 
mo  de  Haya,  Johanne  de  Strinelyn,  Willielmo  Wysman,  Jo- 
hanne  de  Ffenton,  Danid  de  Berlceley,  et  VValtero  de  Berit^ 
ley  militibns,  magistro  Waltero  Heroc,  Decano  eoclesie  Mor»- 
nie,  msgistfo  WilHelmo  deCreawel  einsdem  ecclesie  precentore 
et  multia  aliis  Dobilibna  clericis  et  lalcb  dietis  die  et  loco  oon- 
giegalis." 

The  copy  of  thia  onrioas  document  was  snpplied  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Thomson,  Deputy  Register  of  Scotland,  whose  re- 
•earehes  into  onr  ancient  records  are  daily  throwing  new  and 
important  light  npoa  tho  history  of  the  oonntry. 


NOTB  3  T. 

The  Xonarck  rede  alon^  the  vnn.—T.  459. 

The  Englkh  Tangaard,  commanded  by  the  Earb  of  Glonoes- 
u  and  Herafofd,  eame  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army  upon  the 

%  lIssM.— t  Without  ahrinking.-  -4  Spened.Hl  line. 


evening  of  the  83d  of  Jane.  &iiee  war  thea  lidoBf  «] 
little  palfrey,  in  front  of  bis  foremost  line,  patting  his 
ofder.  It  was  then  tliat  the  peaaonal  encoaniffr  *jook  place  b^ 
twixt  him  and  Sir  Henry  de  Boban,  a  gallant  Eagitsh  krf^c, 
the  issue  of  which  had  a  great  eflSect  upon  the  spiiita  of  both 
afodes.    It  is  thas  recoided  by  Baebook  :— 

"  And  qniien  Gloeyster  and  Hcrfard  war 
With  thair  bataill,  approchaod  aer, 
Before  thaim  all  tbar  ooom  rydand. 
With  helm  on  heid,  and  sper  in  band 
Sehyr  Henry  the  Bonne,  the  worthi. 
That  wee  a  wyeht  knyolitf  and  a  hardy  ; 
And  to  the  Erie  off  Herfant  ooeyno : 
Annyt  in  annya  gad  and  fyne ; 
Come  on  a  sted,  a  bow  scbele  aatf 
Befor  all  othyr  that  tbar  war : 
And  knew  the  King,  for  that  ha  saw  ' 
Him  swa  rang  his  man  on  raw ; 
And  by  the  oroane,  that  wen  set 
Alsoa  apon  his  baaeyaeL 
And  towart  him  he  went  in  hy. 
And  [qahen]  the  King  sua  apertly 
Saw  him  cum,  foronth  all  hia  fena,t 
la  hy*  till  him  the  hon  be  steiie. 
And  qulien  Scbyr  Henry  saw  the  King 
Cum  on,  for  owtyn  abaysing,* 
Till  him  he  raid  in  full  gret  hy 
He  thoncht  that  he  suld  weili  lychtly 
Wyn  him,  and  haf  him  at  his  will. 
Sen  he  him  honyt  saw  sa  ill. 
Spient*  thai  samyn  in  till  a  ling.* 
Schyr  Henry  myssit  the  noble  King. 
And  be,  that  in  hu  sierapys  stad. 
With  the  ax  that  wea  hard  and  gad. 
With  sa  gret  mayne*  raoht  him  a  dyni, 
That  nothyr  hat,  na  helm,  mycht  alynt 
The  hewyT  dosche"  that  lie  him  gave. 
That  ner  the  heid  till  the  harynys  elavo. 
The  hand  mx.  eehaft  fnuchit*  in  twa ; 
And  he  donne  to  the  eid  gan  ga 
All  aatlynys,w  for  him  faillyt  mycht. 
This  was  the  fryat  strak  off  the  fycht." 

BA.BB0UR'a  Bruea,  Book  riii.  ▼.  €84. 

The  Scottish  leaden  remonetratad  with  the  King  apaa  bis 
temerity.  He  only  answered,  '*  I  have  broken  my  good  baUle- 
axe." — The  English  vanguard  retreated  after  witaeasing  this 
single  combat.  Probably  their  generab  did  not  think  it  advtaa. 
ble  to  hazard  an  attack  while  its  unfavorable  issue  reanained 
upon  their  minda. 


NOTSS  U. 


What  traim  ofdmstf  with  tmmpet  sound, 
Jind  gUmmarinf  spears  t  is  wheeling  round 
Our  leftward  fiank  f — 400. 

While  the  van  of  the  Engliah  army  advanced,  a  detached 
body  attempted  to  relieve  Stirling.  Ixml  HaHea  gives  the  fol 
lowing  account  of  thb  mansuTre  and  the  result,  which  b  ae- 
oompanied  by  circnmstanoea  highly  chamoteristie  of  the  chiv- 
alroaa  manners  of  the  age,  and  displays  tl;at  generosity  which 
reeoncilcs  ua  even  to  their  ferocity  upon  other  oocaaiona. 

Brace  had  enjoined  Randolph,  who  cotnma.'ded  the  left 
wing  of  hh  army,  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing « ny  advaaoed 
parties  of  the  English  from  throwing  saeoois  int?  the  caAlo  ol 
Stilting. 

'*  Eight  hundred  horsemen,  oomraaaded  by  Sir  Robert  Cld^ 

C  Strangth,  orforee.— 1  HMvy.— 8  Cbah.~f  Broke.— 10  Flal. 
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(dafahtd  ft«ai  th»  Engluli  army ;  they  m»d»  m  dr> 
9aJt  bf  the  low  groand*  to  the  eoet,  and  appioaebed  the  eaelle. 
The  King  parcel  Ted  their  motiom,  and,  ooming  vp  to  Ran- 
daiph,  aagrily  ezclataMd,  *  Thoaght]eH  man  I  yoa  have  mf- 
fand  the  enemy  to  paaa.'  Randolph  hasted  to  repair  ha 
&alt.  or  pemh.  As  he  advaaeed,  the  Bngliab  cavaliy  wheeled 
to  attack  him.  Randolph  drew  up  his  troops  In  a  eircnlar 
fam,  with  their  spears  rssting  on  the  ground,  and  protended 
en  eTcrj  side.  At  the  first  onset.  Sir  William  Dayneconrt,  an 
English  eommaader  of  .disdngiiished  note,  was  slain.  The 
enemy «  far  superior  in  AflnBheri  to  Randolph,  environed  him, 
and  preseed  hard  on  his  little  band.  Dongias  saw  his  Jeopardy, 
and  reqarsied  the  King's  permiasion  to  go  and  saocor  him. 
*  Too  shall  not  move  Irom  yoor  gronnd,*  cried  the  King ;  *  let 
Randolph  extricate  himself  as  he  best  may.  I  will  not  alter 
my  order  of  battle,  and  lose  the  adrantage  of  ray  position.' — 
*In  truth,*  replied  Dooglaa,  *  I  cannot  stand  br  and  see  Ran- 
dolph perish ;  and,  theiefiMO,  with  yonr  leave,  I  mnst  aid 
ham.*  The  King  nnwilHagly  consented,  and  Douglas  flew  to 
the  aanstance  of  his  ftiend.  While  approaching,  he  perceived 
that  the  English  were  falling  into  disorder,  and  that  the  perse- 
vetance  of  Randolph  had  prevailed  over  their  impetnons  cour- 
age. '  Halt,*  cried  Dooglas,  *  those  brave  men  have  repulsed 
the  enemy ;  let  as  not  diminish  their  glory  by  sharing  it.'  **•» 
Dalrtmplx'i  jSnnait  e/  SevUandt  4to.  Edinburgh,  1779, 
pp.  44.  45. 

Two  lari^  stones  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  village  of 
Hewboa>«.  abovt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  south  part  of 
Btirtif^,  ascertain  the  place  of  this  memorable  skirmish.  Tne 
cJrcQmstanoe  tende,  wen  eonflrmation  necessary,  to  support 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Bailee,  that  the  Scottish  line  had  Stirling 
on  its  lrf\  flank.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Randolph  eon^ 
Banded  infantry,  Daynecoort  cavalry.  Supposing,  therefore, 
according  to  the  vulgar  hypothceb,  that  the  Scottish  line  was 
Aawn  up,  facing  to  the  south,  in  the  line  of  the  brook  of  Ban- 
nock, and  consequently  that  Randolph  was  stationed  with  hb 
left  flank  reiting  upon  Milntown  bog,  it  is  morally  impoasible 
that  his  infantry,  moving  from  that  position,  wiUi  whatever 
•elarity,  oonld  cut  ofi*  from  BUriing  a  body  of  cavalry  who  had 
nhenJy  passed  St.  Niaians,i  or,  in  other  words,  were  already 
hetween  them  and  the  town.  Wheieas,  supposing  Randolph's 
left  to  have  approached  St.  Nioians,  the  short  movement  to 
ITewhoose  could  easily  be  executed,  so  as  to  intercept  the  Eng^ 
IhklBtho 


Fmi 


NotbS  V. 

Herponwiwfnm  tk$  Seottuh  kcH, 

Pipe^oMf  and  hufl&'tound  were  tot9*d. — ^P.  461. 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  well-known  Scottish  tune 
•f  *'  Hay,  totti  taitti,"  was  Bmoe's  march  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockbnm.  The  late  Mr.  Ritson,  no  graoter  of  proposi- 
donbts  whether  the  Boot*  had  any  martial  mude,  quotes 
t's  account  of  eaoh  soldier  in  Uie  host  bearing  a  little 
on  which,  at  the  onset,  they  would  make  such  a  honible 
,  as  if  all  the  devils  of  hell  had  been  among  them.  He 
I,  that  thcae  horns  ate  the  only  music  mentioned  by 
Baifsoar.  and  concludes,  that  it  mnst  remain  a  moot  point 
whether  Brace's  army  were  cheered  by  the  sound  even  of  a 
aoHtary  bagpipe.— -^trterteo/  Essay  prefixed  to  RiUoH^s 
Mcattisk  Songs.— It  may  bo  obaerved  in  paasinf ,  that  the 

e  Bartsor  mj%  sipi— dy,  thsy  STsiasd  ths  Nsw  Psrk  (wbsrs  Brass's 
mrmj  Isy\  sb<1  h«Id  <*  veU  nsath  the  Kirk,'*  vU«h  esn  soly  ommi  St. 


•  l^aMhsr. 

S  JleAUlrum.— This  word  bss  bssn  Tarfoinly  limltsd  or  sztsoded  In  its 
b  gMsml,  H  sssBs  to  isiply  •  Isfgs  kody  of  nsa  diawa  op 
dosriy  tocwtlMr.    Bat  it  hss  been  Umitsd  to  imply  •  mind  or  disolsr 
loiy  of  BB«B  ao  dnwa  op.    I  esanot  imdsfitsiid  H  with  thh  UnitaUoa  ia 
n*  sehntnoi  of  the  Soottish  aia^  st  Falkirk 


Scottish  of  this  period  oertahdy  observed  some  musical  e» 
dance,  even  in  winding  their  horns,  since  Bruce  was  at  onc« 
recognized  by  his  followers  from  his  mode  of  blowing.  Ben 
Note  9  T.  on  canto  iv.  But  the  tradition,  true  or  false,  has 
been  the  means  of  secaiing  to  Scotland  one  of  the  finest  lyrics  in 
the  language,  the  celebrated  wareong  of  Bami, — **  Soots,  wha 
bae  wi'  Wallaoe  bled." 


Notb8  W. 

JVffSP  ettwovns,  tffw  tn  epen  ntew, 

TAe  countless  ranks  of  England  drew.—f.  461. 

Upon  the  24th  of  June,  the  English  army  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  narrowness  of  the  Scottish  front,  and  the  nators 
of  the  ground,  did  not  permit  them  to  have  the  full  advantage 
of  their  numben,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  find  out  what  was  their 
proposed  order  of  battle.  The  vanguard,  however,  appeared 
a  distinct  body,  consisting  of  archen  and  spearmen  on  foot, 
and  commanded,  as  already  said,  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Hereford.  Barbour,  in  one  place,  mentions  that  they 
formed  nine  battlkb  or  divisions ;  but  from  the  following 
passage,  it  appears  that  there  was  no  room  or  space  for  them 
to  extend  themselves,  so  that,  except  the  vanguard,  the  whole 
army  appeared  to  form  one  solid  and  compact  body  '.  • 

**  The  English  men,  on  either  party. 
That  aa  angeb  shone  brightly. 


Were  not  airay'd  on  saoh  mi 

For  all  their  battlea  samyn*  wen 

In  a  schiltram.*    But  whether  it 

Through  the  great  straitnem  of  the  plaoa 

That  they  were  in,  to  bide  figfatin|( ; 

Or  that  it  was  for  abayring  \* 

I  wete  not.    But  in  a  schtltmm 

It  seemed  they  waea  all  and  aoaw ; 

Out  ta'en  the  vaward  anerly,* 

That  right  with  n  great  oompany, 

Be  them  selwyn,  arrayed  were. 

Who  had  been  by,  might  have  eeen  thova 

That  folk  owrtnke  a  mekill  feild 

On  braadth,  where  many  a  shining  shield, 

And  many  a  bomished  bright  armonr, 

And  many  n  man  of  great  valour. 

Might  In  that  great  schiltrum  bo  seen : 

And  many  a  bright  banner  and 

BAKBOuft'a  i^moe,  vol.  n.  i».  1^  • 


If 


KondX. 


8es  where  fon  barefoot  jfMot  stands. 

And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands.— T.  461. 

*'  Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchaflfray,  placing  himself  on  an  on! 
nenoe,  celebrated  mam  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then 
passed  along'  the  front  barefooted,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  in  hit 
hands,  and  exhorting  the  Soots,  in  a  few  and  forcible  woids, 
to  combat  for  their  fights  and  thehr  liberty.  The  Scots  kneeM 
down.  *  They  yield,'  cried  Edward ;  *  see,  they  implore mer 
oy.' — '  They  do,'  answered  Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  *  hot  nol 
ours.  On  that  field  they  will  be  victorious,  or  die.'  "- 
•/  SeotUnd,  voL  ii.  p.  47. 


doablsdly  of  a  dreakrlbnii,  bi  order  to  rmist  the  sttaeks  of  the] 
eavaliy,  on  whatsrsr  qoartsr  tkoy  might  bo  ohargsd.  Bat  it  doos  not  ap- 
psar  how,  or  why,  Iho  EnirUsh,  adTsadoff  to  ths  attaek  at  Baanoekbom, 
•honld  haveamiynl  themnelvM  u  a  eiicular  fonn.  Itw<>ini  mora  proba- 
ble, that,  by  SehUtrum  h  the  pmont  ease,  Barbeor  meaos  to  ezprass  sa 
Imgnlar  snaas  teto  whleh  the  English  amy  wss  taaaprisiiil  by  the  »• 
wloldiaesB  of  lu  Bombers,  sod  tho  esrelssnsss  or  iinoiaaee  of  Its  [ 

dFilghlsBii^ 

I. 
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NowS  Y. 

F^rth,  Marskalt  on  tMepMsantfoot 
W*'U  tam»  the  terrara  of  their  A««, 

Jtnd  cut  the  bo»-»tri%g  loooe  /—P.  4fll. 

The  Englnh  aVchen  commenced  the  attack'  wkh  theit  fnnal 
era  very  and  dexterity.  Bat  against  a  force,  whoae  importance 
be  had  leaned  by  fatal  ex)terience,  Bruce  waa  provided.  A 
■mall  but  select  bodf  of  cavalry  were  detached  from  the  right, 
amItY  vommand  of  Sir  Robert  Keiih.  They  roonded,  as  I 
conceive,  the  manh  called  Milnlowu  hitg,  and,  keeping  the 
firm  fronnd,  charged  (he  let\  flank  and  i«ar  of  the  Engliah 
archen.  As  the  bowmen  liad  no  speara  nor  long  weapona  fit 
to  defend  themaelvea  against  hone,  they  were  instantly  thrown 
into  diaorder,  and  spread  through  the  whole  EiigUah  annj  a 
•onfoaioa  from  which  they  never  fairly  lecovend. 

*<  The  Inglia  aicberia  achot  aa  fast. 
That  myoht  thair  acbo*  haflTony  last 
It  had  bene  hard  to  Scottls  men. 
Bot  King  Robert,  that  wele  gan  ken* 
That  thair  archeris  war  peralonas, 
And  thair  achot  rycht  hard  and  grewonaai 
Ordanyt,  foroath*  the  assemble, 
Hyt  manchell  with  a  gret  menye, 
Fyre  hwadro  armyt  in  to  side, 
That  on  lyeht  bona  war  borsyt  well*, 
^or  to  pryk*  aaaang  the  arabaria ; 
And  awa  asaaile  thaim  with  thair  spaiia, 
That  thai  na  layaar  baiff  to  aebota. 
Thb  manchell  that  Ik  of  mote,« 
That  Schyr  Robert  of  Keytb  waa  oaold, 
Aa  Ik  befor  ber  has  yow  taald, 
ttobeo  he  aaw  the  bataillis  aaa 
Aaaembill,  and  to  gidder  ga. 
And  saw  the  archeris  achoyt  stoutly ; 
With  all  tbaim  off  hia  onmpany, 
In  by  apon  thaim  gan  he  rid  ; 
And  onr  tuk  thaim  at  a  aid : 
And  niBchyt  amang  thaim  aa  nidlf , 
Btekand  tbaim  sa  dinpitoosly. 
And  in  aio  fnsoan*  beiaad  doan. 
And  alayaad  thaim,  for  owtjrn  fanMwn  ;t 
TbM  thai  thaim  acalrV*  eoirilkane.* 
And  fta  that  tyme  forth  thar  waa  naaa 
That  aaaemblyt  scbot  to  ma.** 
dnhen  Soottia  araheris  aaw  that  thai  ana 
War  r»bniyt,u  thai  wonz  hardy, 
And  with  all  thair  myebt  aohot  egrdy 
Amaog  the  hone  men,  that  thar  raid ; 
And  woandjs  wid  to  thaim  thai  maid ; 
And  Blew  of  thaim  a  foil  gret  dele.'' 

Barbour' a  Bruu,  Book  iz.  v.  S98. 


Although  the  sncoess  of  this  mancenvn  was  evident,  it  ia 
?ery  remarkable  that  the  Scottish  generab  do  not  appear  to 
have  profited  by  the  leason.  Almost  every  srbseqnent  battle 
which  they  lost  against  England,  was  decided  by  tlie  anheis, 
to  whom  the  close  and  compact  array  of  the  SootUab  phalanx 
aiforded  an  exposed  and  uniefiisting  mark.  The  bloody  battle 
of  Ilalidonn-hill,  fought  acaroe  twenty  yeait  afterwarda,  was 
so  completely  gained  by  the  aroheni,  that  the  Engliah  an  aaid 
to  have  loat  only  one  knight,  one  eaqnire,  and  a  few  foot-aol- 
dien.  At  the  battle  of  Neville's  Craa,  in  1346,  where  DavM 
II.  waa  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  John  de  Graham,  ofaserr- 
inf  the  loas  whiob  tbe  Sooia  sustained  flfom  the  Engliah  bow- 
men, offered  to  ehaige  and  dlapeiae  them,  If  a  hundred  neo^t- 
arma  weiu  put  under  bb  command.  "  Butt  to  confesa  the 
truth/'  aayi  Foidnn,  *'  he  could  not  proonre  a  single  bocaeman 


ftrtbeaerTioe  propoaed.'*    Of  each  Ihcle  wa  b  ex 
war,  when  ita  lasults  are  opposed  by  habit  or  piejndioe. 


Notes  Z. 


8«t 


.—  10  UMk». 


torn  the  main  body.- 
flMik,->-a  Numbon.— 1 
.—11  Dnm  beck. 


Bpnr^^That  I 
—8 


Each  hmggari  ehurl  could  hoatt  heforej 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  hie  haldrie  bore!—?.  4m, 

Roger  Ascham  quotes  a  similar  Scottish  proverb,  *'  whereby 
they  give  the  whole  praise  of  shoot!l||  honestly  to  £nf;h%hinea, 
saying  thus,  '  that  every  Engliah  archer  beareih  nnd«Y  ius  gir 
die  twenty-four  Bcottes.'  Indeed  Toxopbilna  aays  befoiv,  asd 
truly  of  the  Scottbh  nation,  *  The  Boottea  anroly  be  good  men 
of  wane  in  theyre  owne  feates  aa  can  be ;  b*t  as  for  shoot- 
ittfa.  they  can  neither  use  it  to  any  profite,  nor  yet  challenge  it 
for  any  praiae."— ffPerle*  of  Jioehamt  edited  bf  Sennet,  4to. 
p.  110. 

It  b  said,  I  trnat  inoonectly,  by  an  ancient  EogUah  hiatoriaa, 
that  tlie  "  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas"  dreaded  the  sopciH 
ority  of  the  English  archen  *o  much,  that  when  he  made  any 
of  them  prisoner,  he  gave  him  the  option  of  losing  the  forefij>> 
ger  of  hb  right  hand,  or  hb  right  eye,  either  apeciea  of  matila- 
tion  tendering  him  incapable  to  use  the  bow.  I  have  mia!aid 
tba  referonoe  to  thb  singular  paange. 


Note  4  A. 


Deieis  /  down  I  in  headlong  overthrow^ 
Horseman  and  horsey  theforewtostgo, — ^P. 

It  b  genf*rally  alleged  by  historians,  that  the  Englifth  meii-at> 
arras  fell  into  the  hidden  snare  which  Bruce  had  prepared  for 
them.  Barbour  does  not  mention  the  eireumstanee.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  Randolph,  seeing  the  slaughter  made  by 
the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  among  the  archen,  advanced 
conrageonsly  agairi»t  the  main  body  of  the  Engliah,  and  en- 
tered into  clow  combat  with  them.  Douglas  and  Staart,  who 
commanded  the  Scottish  centre,  led  their  division  aI»o  to  the 
charge,  and  the  battle  becoming  general  along  the  whole  tiDe, 
was  obstinately  maintained  on  both  sides  for  a  long  space  of 
time  ;  the  Scottish  archen  doing  great  execution  among  tbe 
English  men-at-armS)  after  the  bowmen  of  En^and  were  di»> 


Non4B. 


jSnd  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony. — ^P,  402. 

I  have  been  told  that  thb  line  requires  an  explanatory  nolo  , 
and,  indeed,  those  who  witness  the  silent  patience  witli  whidi 
hones  submit  to  the  most  cruel  usage,  may  be  penuitted  to 
doubt,  that,  in  moments  of  sodden  and  intolerable  anguieii, 
they  otter  a  most  melancholy  cry.  Lord  Enkine,  in  a  speech 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  npon  a  bill  for  enforcing  hnni^ 
nity  towards  animals,  noticed  thb  remarl  able  fact,  in  language 
which  I  will  not  mutilate  by  attempting  to  repeat  it.  It  wa« 
my  fortune,  npon  one  occaaion,  to  hear  a  bone,  in  a  moment 
of  agony,  utter  a  thrilling  scream,  which  I  still  ^^^fn-Htr  tbe 
most  melancholy  sound  I  ever  heard. 


Note  4  0. 


Lord  of  the  Jslesy  my  tmtft  in  tkoa 

is  firm  as  ^ilsa  Rock  : 
Rush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  tmrgs^ 
I,  with  my  Carriek  spearmen  ehmrge. — P.  464. 

When  the  engagement  between  tbe  main  bodies  bad 
fome  tima,  Bmco  mado  a  daeiaiva  moTameBt,  by 
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te  ScoUkh  nwnw.  It  ii  traditioMlly  nid,  that  at  tbk  cri- 
M,  he  addreaed  Um  Lord  of  the  Islei  in  a  phraae  need  n  a 
DBoito  bj  wine  of  hb  oeeoendanti,  '*  My  tnut  is  constant  in 
»fae«."  Bwbonr  iutijnates,  that  the  merve  "aswrobled  on 
one  6M,'*  that  ie,  on  the  same  line  with  the  Poottish  foroes 
ilreailjr  en^afed  ;  which  leads  Lord  Bailee  to  coojectare  that 
the  Scottish  nuika  most  have  been  nnoh  thinned  by  slasghter, 
tiace,  in  that  oireoniscribed  ground,  there  was  room  for  the 
Rvrve  to  fall  into  the  line.  Bat  the  advance  of  the  Scottish 
eavslry  most  have  oontriboted  a  good  deal  to  form  the  var 
*^acy  occnpied  by  the  neerye. 


KoTxiD. 


TV  mrm»  tkefJUw^ — mxe^  elnb,  or  tpear^ — 
Jhtd  mtMU  im»iguM  high  tktg  roar. — P.  464. 

The  foUowen  of  the  Scottish  camp  observed,  from  the  GiV 
bes*  Hill  in  the  rear,  the  impression  produced  npon  the  English 
may  by  the  bringing  np  of  the  Scottish  reserve,  and,  prompted 
by  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  of  plumler, 
imed,  in  a  tamultnafy  manner,  such  arms  as  ihey  found 
fastened  sheets  to  tent-poles  and  lances,  and  showed 
lika  a  new  amy  advandng  to  battle. 


**  Tomeo,  and  awanys,!  and  pitaill,* 
That  in  the  Park  yemyt  wicuill,* 
War  left ;  qnhen  thai  wyst  but  lesing,^ 
Tliat  thair  lordis,  with  fell  fechtyng. 
On  tbair  fayis  aaaemblyt  wer ; 
Ane  off  thaim  aelwyn*  that  war  thar 
Gapilaae  of  thaira  all  thai  maid. 
And  adietis,  that  war  snmedele*  brad, 
Thai  festnyt  in  ateid  off  baneiis, 
Apon  lang  treys  and  speris  : 
And  aaid  that  thai  wald  le  the  fjroht ; 
And  lielp  thair  lordis  at  thair  mycht. 
C4aheo  her  till  all  assentyt  wer. 
In  a  roat  aaaembiit  er ;? 
Fyfteoe  thowsand  thai  war,  or  ma. 
And  than  in  grat  hy  gan  thai  ga. 
With  thair  baneria,  all  in  a  ront, 
Aa  thai  had  men  bene  stytli'  and  stoat. 
Thai  oome,  with  all  that  assemble, 
Rycht  qnhiil  thai  myoht  tlie  bataill  aa : 
Than  all  at  anya  thai  gave  a  cry, 
*  Sla  1  ala  I  Apon  thaim  hastily  !'  '* 

Barboor'b  Bruce,  Book  ix,  v.  410. 

Tbe  nnezpeeted  apparition,  of  what  aeemod  a  new  army, 
ipleted  the  oonfusion  which  already  prevailed  among  the 
English,  who  fle*!  in  every  direction,  and  were  punned  with 
imaeiBe  slaughter.  The  brook  of  Bannock,  according  to 
Baifcoar,  was  so  choked  with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
that  It  might  have  been  passed  dry-iihod.  The  followers  of 
tJae  Scottish  camp  fell  upon  the  disheartened  fugitives,  and 
added  to  the  oonfusion  and  daughter.  Many  were  driven 
mto  tlie  Poith,  and  perished  there,  which,  by  the  way,  could 
hardly  have  happened,  had  the  armies  been  drawn  np  east 
and  vest ;  since,  in  that  ease,  to  get  at  the  rivar,  the  English 
fufitivea  moat  have  fled  through  the  victorious  army.  About 
a  aliort  mile  fiom  the  field  of  battle  is  a  place  called  the 
Bloodj  Folda.  Here  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  is  said  to  have 
OMde  a  stand,  and  died  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  own  mili- 
lary  tetiants  and  vassals.  He  was  much  ngretted  by  both 
adae ;  and  it  is  said  the  Scottish  would  gladly  have  saved  his 
JfSa,  b«t,  negleetiag  to  wear  his  auooat  with  armorial  bear- 


Bsbtto.— 3  Kept  the 


L7fa«^^  Salves.— 


inga  over  his  armor,  he  fall  unknown,  after  hia  bone  had  beea 
Btabbed  with  speais. 

Sir  Mannaduke  Twenge,  an  Engliab  luight,  eontrived  to 
conceal  himself  during  tiie  fury  of  the  punuit,  and  when  it 
was  somewhat  alackened,  approached  King  Robert.  "  Whosr 
prisoner  are  yon,  Sir  Mannaduke  t"  said  Bruce,  to  whom  he 
was  personally  known.  "  Yours,  sir,"  answered  tlie  knight. 
"  T  receive  yon,"  answered  the  king,  and,  treating  him  wi(h 
the  utmost  courtesy,  loaded  him  with  gifts,  and  dtamisaed  him 
without  ransom.  The  other  pritonera  were  all  well  treated. 
There  might  be  policy  in  thin,  as  Bruce  would  naturally  wish 
to  acquire  the  good  opinion  of  the  English  barons,  who  were 
at  this  time  at  great  variance  with  their  king.  Bat  it  alao  well 
aooorda  with  hia  liigh  ohlvalroaa  charaoier. 


Nan4K 


0/  give  their  kapleee  prince  his  due. — P.  464. 

Edward  XL,  according  to  the  beat  antlicritiea,  ahowed,  in 
the  fatal  field  of  Bannoekbnm,  peraonal  gallantry  not  un* 
worthy  of  his  great  aire  and  graatar  aoa.  Ha  aamainad  on  tlia 
field  tin  forced  away  by  the  Bari  of  Paaahrata,  whan  all  waa 
loat.  He  then  rod*  to  the  Caatle  of  Stiriiqg,  and  demanded 
.admittaaoe  ;  but  the  governor,  varoonatiating  apoo  tba  impm- 
denoe  of  ahntting  himself  op  in  tliat  fotttsaa,  whieh  maat  ao 
soon  surrender,  he  aawmbled  around  hia  peiaon  flva  hundred 
men-at-arma,  and,  avoiding  the  field  of  battle  and  the  victo* 
none  army,  fied  towards  Linlitligow,  panned  by  Donglaa  with 
about  sixty  horM.  They  were  augmented  by  Sir  Lawrenoe 
Abemethy  with  twenty  more,  whom  Douglas  met  in  the  Tor* 
wood  upon  their  way  to  join  the  English  army,  and  whom  he 
easily  persuaded  to  desert  the  defeated  mooaroh,  and  to  aaaiat 
in  the  punuit.  They  hung  npon  Edward's  flight  aa  far  aa 
Dunbar,  too  few  in  nnmber  to  asaail  him  with  effect,  bat  enough 
to  harass  his  retreat  so  constantly,  that  whoever  fell  an  instant 
behind,  was  instantly  slain  or  made  prisoner.  Edward's  igno- 
minious flight  terminated  at  Dunbar,  where  tlie  Bari  of  March, 
who  still  professed  allegiance  to  him,  "received  him  full 
gently."  From  thence,  the  monarch  of  so  great  aa  empire, 
and  the  late  commander  of  so  gallant  and  nnmeroas  an  army, 
eacaped  to  Bamborongh  in  a  fishing  vessel. 

Bruce,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  doonment,  lost  no 
time  in  directing  the  thunden  of  Parliamentary  censure  againat 
anch  part  of  his  subjects  aa  did  not  retnm  to  their  natoral  alla- 
gianoe  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum. 

ApuD  M0!fA8TBRIUlC  DB  CaMBVSKSNNBTH, 

VI  mx  NOVBMBBtd,  i[,ccc,xiy. 

Judicium  Reditufn  apud  K^ambuekinet  contra  omnee  iUoe  qn» 
tanc  fuerunt  contra  Jidem  et  paeem  Domini  Regie. 

Anno  grade  milleainio  trioeatiaimo  quarto  daoimo  aezto  dia 
Novembris  tenente  pariiamentom  auam  Exorilentinimo  prin* 
cipe  Domino  Roberto  Dei  graeia  Rege  Bootlomm  Illnatri  la 
monasterio  de  Carobnakyneth  eoocordatam  fait  flnalitar  Jn- 
dioatnm  [ao  auper]  hoo  atatntum  de  Coneilio  et  Aennan  Epia* 
copomrn  et  oeterorum  Pralatorum  Conaitnm  Baioaam  at  ali»> 
ram  nobilium  ragni  Soooia  nao  non  at  toeina  eommanitatia 
regni  predicti  quod  omnea  qui  contra  fidem  et  paeem  dicti 
domini  regie  in  bello  aea  alibi  mortui  sunt  [vel  qui  die]  to  dia 
ad  paeem  ejna  ety  fidem  non  veoerant  licet  aepina  voeati  et  le- 
gitime expectati  fataaent  de  tenia  et  tanementia  et  omnl  alia 
atatn  infra  regnum  Soocie  perpetao  aint  exheredati  et  habaaia> 
tur  de  cetero  tanqnam  inimiri  Regia  et  Regni  ab  omul  vendi- 
caeione  Juria  hereditarii  vel  juris  alterina  onjuaeanqna  in  poa* 
temm  pro  ae  et  heredibna  ania  in  perpetnnm  privati  Ad  pep* 
petnam  igitni  rei  maaioiiam  at  ovidentan  pfobadonam  hm^wt 
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SCOIT'8  I^OKTICAL  WOKKS. 


NotbS  Y. 

Fifftk,  Marfhal^  mi  tkM  peasant  fot  I 
We'll  trnmu  Uu  terrors  of  their  bow, 

jSmd  cut  tks  bowstring  loose  /—P.  408. 

TIm  Engllnh  ■Vchen  commenced  the  attack'  with  thah  viiial 
DraTery  and  dexterity.  Bat  a^alnct  a  force,  whon  impoftanee 
he  had  learned  by  fatal  ex|ierience,  Brnoe  wai  provided.  A 
imall  but  select  body  of  cavalry  were  detached  from  the  right, 
under  command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith.  They  rounded,  as  I 
oonoeive,  the  mandi  called  Milntown  bog,  and,  keeping  the 
firm  ground,  charged  the  let\  flank  and  rear  of  the  English 
archers.  As  the  bowmen  had  no  epean  nor  long  weapons  fit 
to  defend  themselves  against  hone,  they  were  instantly  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  spread  through  the  whole  Englioh  anny  a 
eoofniion  from  which  they  never  foiriy  leoovend. 

*'  The  loflia  oncheris  ichot  sa  fast. 
That  myeht  thair  scho*  haifony  last 
It  had  bene  hard  to  Soottis  men. 
Bot  King  Robert,  that  wele  gan  ken* 
That  thair  archeris  war  peralooss, 
And  thair  sehot  rycht  hard  and  grewoiui, 
Ofdanyt,  foronth*  the  asseinbl^, 
Hys  manehell  with  a  gret  menye, 
FyTo  handre  armyl  in  to  stele, 
That  on  lycht  hone  war  horsjrt  wello, 
l^or  to  pryk*  amang  the  anheris ; 
And  owa  aosaik  thaim  with  thair  aperio. 
That  thai  na  layser  haifif  to  schnto. 
This  manehdl  that  Ik  of  mate,* 
That  Sehyr  Robert  of  Keyth  wot  oaoM, 
As  Ik  befor  her  has  yow  tanld, 
Uaben  ho  saw  the  batailUs  ooa 
AssombiU,  and  to  gidder  ga, 
And  saw  the  archeris  schoyt  stoally ; 
With  all  thaim  oft'  his  enmpany, 
In  by  apon  thaim  gan  be  rid  ; 
And  our  tnk  thaim  at  a  aid : 
And  mschyt  amang  thaim  sa  mdlf , 
Bfcekand  thaim  sa  riisfutoaslr. 
And  in  sie  fnsonn*  bemad  doaii. 
And  slay  and  thaim,  for  owtyn  caaaoaa  ;t 
That  thai  thaim  scalytv  enirilkane.v 
And  fra  that  tyne  forth  thar  wea  iiaao 
That  assemUyt  schot  to  ma.» 
dnhen  Soottis  archeris  saw  that  thai  soa 
War  rebot jt,ii  thai  woui  hardy. 
And  with  all  thair  myeht  schot  egrsiy 
Among  the  hons  men,  that  thar  raid  ; 
And  wooodis  wid  to  thaim  thai  maid ; 
And  slew  of  thaim  a  fnll  gret  dele.*' 

Baabovk's  BrueOt  Book  tx.  v.  298. 

Althongh  the  snccess  of  this  manoBovra  was  evident,  it  b 
very  remarkable  that  the  Scottish  generals  do  not  appear  to 
have  profited  by  the  lesson.  Almost  every  srbseqnent  battle 
which  they  lost  against  England,  was  decided  by  the  arehers, 
to  whom  the  close  and  compact  array  of  the  Scottish  phalanx 
siTorded  an  exposed  and  unresisting  mark.  The  bloody  battle 
of  IlaHdonn-hill,  fonght  scarce  twenty  years  afterwards,  was 
so  completely  gained  by  the  archen,  that  the  Englbh  are  said 
to  have  lost  only  one  knight,  one  esqnire,  and  a  few  foot-sol- 
dicn.  At  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  in  1340,  where  David 
II.  was  defeated  and  made  pitsoner,  John  de  Graham,  observ- 
ing tbo  loss  which  the  Soots  snstatned  flom  tlie  English  bow> 
BSD,  oi&rsd  to  ehaige  and  dispeise  tliem,  if  a  hundred  meo-at- 
anns  wcve  put  under  his  eommaad.  "  But^  to  confess  the 
troth/*  saya  Fordnn,  '*  ho  eoald  not  proovrs  a  single  horseman 


fcr  tlM  serrioa  pmposed.**    Of  soeh  Hctle  aae  fa 

war,  where  its  lesalto  are  opposed  by  habit  or  prejadioe. 


Notb8  Z. 


Each  hraggort  churl  could  boast  before. 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  boret-^P.  469. 

Roger  Ascham  quotes  a  similar  Scottish  proverb,  "  whereby 
tliey  give  the  whole  piaiae  of  shootilH  honestly  to  Engti»hiD«a, 
saying  thos,  *  that  every  Eoglinh  archer  beoreth  and«T  baa  git 
die  twenty-foar  Scottes.'  Indeed  Toxophilos  says  before,  and 
truly  of  the  Scottish  nation,  *  The  Scottes  snioly  be  good  men 
of  wane  in  theyre  owne  feates  as  can  be ;  bat  as  for  shooir 
inge.  they  can  neither  nse  it  to  any  profite.  nor  yet  challenge  it 
for  any  praise." — Works  of  JSscham^  edited  bf  Benmety  4lo. 

p.  no. 

It  is  said,  I  trust  iaooneetly,  by  an  andont  Bnglfah  htsSosiaa, 
that  tlie  "good  Lord  James  of  Dongias'*  dreaded  the  snpcD* 
ority  of  the  English  archen  so  mneh,  that  when  lie  made  any 
of  them  prisoner,  he  gave  him  the  option  of  losing  the  forefin- 
ger of  his  right  hand,  or  his  right  eye,  either  species  of  maula- 
tion  rendering  him  incapable  to  nse  the  bow.  I  liave  auslaid 
the  refeicnoe  to  this  singular  passage. 


Note  4  A. 


>-tDf4afaMd  from  ths  oisfai  body.— S  Spar.— 4  That  I 
Set  npoa  Ibslr  fUnk.~4  Namben.o1  Bobsobb.  —8 
—  10  Msks.— 11  Dnvw  bMk. 


Down  I  down  I  t«  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go. — P.  468. 

It  is  generally  alleired  by  historians,  that  the  Engli«h  iDeB-a^> 
arms  fell  into  the  hidden  snare  which  Brnoe  had  preparrd  fm 
them.    Borboar  does  not  mention  the  drenmstanee.    Accord- 
ing to  his  account ,  Randolph,  seeing  the  olan^hter  made  by 
the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  among  tlie  archen,  advacrrd 
courageonsly  agaiii.«t  the  main  body  of  the  English,  and  en- 
terrd  into  clofte  combat  with  them.     Douglas  and  Stuart,  who 
commanded  the  Scottish  centre,  led  their  division  alto  to  the 
charge,  and  the  battle  becoming  general  along  tlie  whole  line, 
was  obstinately  maintained  on  both  sides  for  a  long  9pacc  of 
time  ;  the  Scottish  archen  doing  great  execution  among  tiie 
English  men-at-arms,  after  the  bowmen  of  England  were  d»> 
parsed. 


Note  4  B. 


JInd  steeds  that  shriek  in  agonf. — P.  4flSL 

I  have  been  told  that  this  line  requires  an  explanatory  nolo , 
and,  indeed,  those  who  witness  the  silent  patience  with  which 
horses  submit  to  the  most  cruel  usage,  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt,  that,  in  moments  of  sudden  and  iniolcrable  angui»h, 
they  utter  a  most  melancholy  cry.  Lord  Erskine,  in  a  spe«>ch 
made  in  the  House  of  L<mls.  upon  a  bill  for  enforcing  hnni» 
nity  towards  animals,  noticed  this  remarl  able  fact,  in  language 
which  I  will  not  mutilate  by  attempting  to  repeat  it.  It  ws« 
my  fortune,  upon  one  occasion,  to  hear  a  hone,  in  a  moment 
of  agony,  utter  a  thrilling  scream,  whidi  I  still  oonader  the 
most  melancholy  sound  I  ever  heard. 


Note  4  C. 


Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  tkea 

le  Jbrm  as  ^ilea  Rock  : 
Rush  on  with  Highlaifd  sword  and  targs^ 
I,  with  flty  Carrick  spearaun  dkargc—F.  464. 

When  the  engagement  between  the  main  bodies  had  Inslod 
soma  time,  Brace  mada  a  daoisiTe  novamant,  bj  fariogii^  ay 


APFEiSDlX  TO  THii  LORD  OF  THK  iSLKS, 
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iw  fkottidi  rean^.  It  !■  traditionally  said,  that  at  thb  cri- 
■s,  Im  addwed  th«  Lord  of  th«  bin  in  a  phraae  naed  as  a 
BBottt*  bj  loaie  of  hb  oosoendanti,  '*  My  tnut  is  constant  in 
*hee."  Barbonr  intimates,  that  the  raaervo  "  aasemblad  on 
oae  field,"  that  ia*  on  the  same  line  with  the  Poottish  foroos 
already  enf  af  ed  ;  which  leads  Lmd  Hailea  to  conjecture  that 
the  Scottish  ranks  mast  hare  been  mnoh  thinned  by  slaoghter, 
unce,  in  thai  dfeumaeribed  ground,  there  was  room  for  the 
lescrre  to  fall  into  the  line.  But  the  adTaaoe  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry  must  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  form  the  va- 
»4aeT  occupied  by  the  reserve. 


NoTx4D. 

T»  mrwu  tkef  JLtw^—naM^  «/«&,  or  spMr,— 
Jhkii  MfMtic  nsign*  high  tke§  rmar.—^f.  404. 

The  foUowcn  of  the  Scottish  camp  observed,  from  the  Gil- 
fic*'  Hill  in  the  rear,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  English 
army  by  the  bringing  up  of  the  Scottish  reserve,  and,  prompted 
by  the  enthuaiaam  of  the  moment,  or  the  deaire  of  pluniler, 
imed,  in  a  tunnltnary  manner,  such  arms  as  they  found 
t,  fhetened  sheets  to  tent-poles  and  lances,  and  showed 
Ivea  lik0  a  new  amy  advandng  to  battle. 

(<  Tomeo,  and  swanys.i  and  pitaiU,> 
That  in  the  Park  yemyt  wictaill,* 
War  iefl ;  quhen  thai  wyit  but  leaing,^ 
That  tbair  lordis,  with  fell  fechtyng, 
On  thajr  fayis  assemblyt  wer ; 
Abo  offthaim  selwyn«  that  war  thar 
(Japitana  of  tbaim  all  thai  maid. 
And  sehetia,  that  war  snmedele^  biad, 
Thai  festnyt  in  steid  off  baneria, 
Apon  lang  tieys  and  speris  : 
And  said  thai  thai  wald  se  the  fyeht ; 
And  help  thair  lonlis  at  thair  mycht. 
t^oheii  her  till  all  aasentyt  wer, 
In  a  lool  aasenblit  cr ;? 
Fyfleoe  tfaowsand  thai  war.  or  ma. 
And  than  in  gret  by  gan  thai  ga, 
With  thair  baneria,  all  in  a  rout. 
As  thai  had  men  bene  styth<)  and  stonU 
Thai  come,  with  all  that  aasembl^, 
Kycfat  quhill  thai  mreht  the  bataiU  ae : 
Than  all  at  anys  thai  gave  a  cry, 
'  81a  I  aia  I  Apon  thaim  hastily  I'  ** 

Bakbour's  Bruccy  Book  ix.  v.  410. 

The  naexpeeted  apparition,  of  what  seemed  a  new  army, 

completed  the  confusion  which  already  prevailed  among  the 

English,  who  fle<l  in  every  direction,  and  were  panned  with 

imnenaa  slanghter.     The   brook  of  Bannock,   according   to 

Barboor,  was  so  choked  with  the  bodies  of  men  and  hoives, 

that  it  might  have  been  passed  dry-shod.    The  followers  of 

the  Scottish  camp  fell  upon  the  disheartened   fugitives,  and 

added  to  the  confusion   and   slanghter.      Many  were   driven 

mto  the  Fmth,  and  perished  there,  which,  by  the  way,  could 

haidly  have  happened,  had  the  armies  beea  drawn  up  east 

Bad  w«at :  ainoe,  in  that  case,  to  get  at  the  river,  the  English 

fngitivvB  mast  have  fled  through  the  victorious  army.    About 

a  abort  mila  from  the  field  of  battle  is  a  place   called  the 

Bloody  Folda.    Here  the  Bari  of  Gloucester  is  said  to  have 

made  a  atand,  and  died  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  own  mili- 

larr  tenantt  and  vassals.    He  was  much  regretted  by  both 

odea ;  and  it  is  said  the  Scottish  would  gladly  have  saved  his 

ife,  baty  neglecting  to  wear  his  snrcoat  with  armorial  bear- 


1 


BaUil*.— t  Kept  the 


Lying^-^  Bdvss.— 


ings  over  h'ls  armor,  be  fell  unknown,  after  hb  bone  bad  beei 
•tabbed  with  speaia. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  an  English  knight,  oontrived  to 
conceal  himself  daring  the  fury  of  the  pursuit,  and  when  it 
was  somewhat  slackened,  approached  King  Robert.  "  Wboar 
prisoner  are  yon,  Sir  Marmaduke  1*'  said  Bruce,  to  whom  he 
was  personally  known.  "  Yours,  sir,"  answered  the  knight. 
"I  receive  yon,"  answered  the  king,  and,  treating  him  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  loanled  him  with  gifts,  and  dismissed  him 
without  ransom.  The  other  prisoners  were  all  well  treated. 
There  might  be  policy  in  thifl,  as  Bruce  would  naturally  wish 
to  acquire  the  good  opinion  of  the  English  barons,  who  were 
at  this  time  at  great  variance  with  their  king.  But  it  also  well 
accords  with  hia  high  ohivalrous  obaractar. 


Naii4K 


O !  fiw  their  hapless  prince  kie  due.—T.  4(ML 

Edward  II.,  according  to  the  beat  anthorWea,  dM>wed,  in 
the  fatal  field  of  Bannockbnm,  peiaon^  galhwtry  not  un* 
worthy  of  his  great  aire  and  gioatar  aoB.  Ha  ramained  on  the 
field  till  forced  away  by  the  Eari  of  Pambraka,  when  all  was 
Uwt.  He  then  rode  to  the  Castle  of  Stiriinf ,  and  demanded 
•admittance ;  but  the  govatiMr,  ranionatratfnf  apoo  the  impm- 
denoe  of  abutting  himaelf  op  in  that  fiwtraaa,  whl^  most  so 
aoon  surrender,  he  aaseraUed  aronnd  hia  peiaoa  five  hundred 
men-at-arms,  and,  avoiding  the  field  of  battle  and  the  victO' 
rioos  army,  fled  towards  Linlithgow,  panned  by  Dooglaa  with 
about  sixty  horse.  They  were  augmented  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Abernethy  with  twenty  mora,  whom  Douglaa  met  tn  tlie  Tor- 
wood  upon  their  way  to  join  the  Engliah  army,  and  whom  he 
easily  peianaded  to  deaert  the  defeated  monareb,  and  to  aaaist 
in  the  punuit.  They  hong  upon  Edward's  flight  as  far  as 
Dunbar,  too  few  in  number  to  assail  him  with  efiRect,  but  enough 
to  harass  his  retreat  so  constantly,  that  whoever  fell  an  instant 
behind,  was  instantly  slain  or  made  prisoner.  Edward's  igno- 
minions  flight  terminated  at  Dunbar,  where  the  Eari  of  March, 
who  still  profeased  allegiance  to  him,  "  received  him  full 
gently."  From  thence,  the  monarch  of  so  great  an  empire, 
and  the  late  commander  of  so  gallant  and  nvmerona  an  army, 
eacaped  to  Bamborongh  in  a  fishing  vessel. 

Bruce,  aa  will  appear  from  the  following  document,  loat  no 
lame  in  directing  the  thnnden  of  Parliamentary  censure  against 
such  part  of  his  subjects  as  did  not  return  to  their  natval  alli»> 
gianoe  after  the  battle  of  Bannookbnm. 

ApTH)  MONAaTBRItTM  DB  CaMBUSKBHHXTHi 

VI  mx  NOVXMBKIa,  M,ccc,ziy. 

Judicium  Reditum  apud  ITambuekinet  contra  omnee  illoe  qw 
tunc  fuerunt  contra  Jidcm  et  pacem  Domini  Regis, 

Anno  gracie  milladnio  trieentiaiaM>  qaarto  dedmo  aexto  die 
Novembris  tenente  pariiamentom  snam  Ezodlentininio  piiiH 
cipe  Domino  Roberto  Dei  graeia  Rege  Soottoram  Illnatri  ia 
monanterio  de  Cambuskyneth  conoordatam  fuit  finaliter  Ja- 
dioatam  [ao  super]]  hoc  atatutam  de  Gondlio  et  Asawun  Epi^ 
ooporam  el  ceteroram  Prelatoram  Comitam  Baronam  et  alifi^ 
mm  nobiliam  ragni  Scode  nee  non  et  toeina  eommnnitatia 
regni  predicti  quod  omnes  qui  contra  fidem  et  paeam  dicti 
domini  regis  in  hello  sea  alibi  mottui  sunt  [vel  qni  die]  to  die 
ad  pacem  ejus  et^  fidem  aon  venerant  licet  aepiut  vooati  et  1^ 
gitime  expectati  faiasent  de  tetria  et  tenemantia  el  omni  aUa 
atatn  infra  regnum  Scooie  perpetuo  aint  exheredati  et  habeaa* 
tur  de  cetero  tanquam  inimici  Regis  et  Regni  ah  omni  vendK 
cacione  juris  hereditarii  vel  juris  alteriua  eujuaennqne  in  poa* 
teram  pro  ae  et  bcredlbua  auia  in  perpetaam  privad  Ad  par* 
petnam  Igitux  rei  nnmoiiam  at  evidentem  probaeioaaiB  h^JB• 
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SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Jodidi  et  StatBti  lifina  Bf^Moponim  et  allorani  ndatonm 
MO  noo  «t  ooBhiun  Buonam  m  oeteroniiB  nobUfmn  dicti 
R«f  ni  pmmti  wdiaaoioni  Jadioio  et  tutiito  rant  appMin. 


Domini  lUgb 

WUlalroi  EpiaeopI  SuietJ  AodiM 
Roboti  Epbeo]rf  GlaieDMMfa 
Willelmi  EpiMopi  DvnkddaiMli 

Spisoop^         

Epiioopi    .•••••■ 

Epiioopi    ••••••• 

Alui  EpisoopI  Sodoffeodi 
Johanak  Epiaoopi  Breehyiiemii 
Andne  Epueopi  Eifmdifanfb 
Frechanli  Epiacopi  CathaoMMb 
Abbatii  da  Scona 
Abbatia  de  Caloo 
Ahbatia  de  Abirbrothok 
Abbatia  de  SaneU  Cnoe 
Abbatia  de  Loadoria 
Abbatia  de  Newbotill 
Abbatia  de  Cnpio 
Abbatia  de  Paalet 
Abbatia  de  DmiftnMljB 
Abbatia  de  Lineladen 
Abbatb  de  Inaala  Miaaanim 
Abbatia  de  Saaoto  Colomba 
Abbatia  de  Deer 
Abbatia  de  Dolce  Coide 
Priorii  de  Cddinf haoie 
Prioriade  Roatjrnot 
Prioiia  Bancte  Andiee 
Prioria  de  Pittinwem 
Prioria  de  Inaala  de  LoobleviB 
Benaacalli  Scode 
WiUelmi  Comitb  de  Roe 


Bigin 
Bifill 
Bifill 
BifiUmm 


Bifillnin 

BigiUam 

BifiUnm 

Bifillom 

8i(iUnm 

BigOlam 

Sifillnm 

BIgfllnm 

agillam 

Bifillnm 

8i(l11am 

BifiU 

Bigili 

BigiU 

BifiUnm 

BigiU 

BigUl 

BigiU 

BigiU 

Bigill 

Btgillam 

Bigillnn 

SigiUnm 

BigiUaoa 

BigiU 


Bigill  nm 
8%[iUam 
BigiUam 
Bigillnm 
BigUIam 
BigUlnm 
Bigillum 
BigiUnm 
BigiUam 
Bigfllam 
BigiUam 
BigiUnm 
Bigillnm 
BigiUnm 
BigiUnm 
BigiUam 
SigiUnm 
BigiU 


Oilberti  de  la  Haja  ConaUbnlaiii  Booola 

Ronerti  de  Keth  MariacaUi  Soooie 

Hagonia  de  Roa 

Jaoobi  de  Daglaa 

Jobaaoia  de  Saoeto  CAaio 

Thome  de  Roa 

Alexandri  de  Settooe 

Walteri  Halibnrtone 

Davidia  de  Balfonr 

Dancani  da  Wallaya 

Tliome  de  Diachingtont 

Amine  de  MoraTia 

Archibald!  de  Betna 

Rannlphi  de  LyiU 

Malcomi  de  Balfonr 

Normamii  de  Lealey 

NigelU  de  Campo  IwUo 

Momi  de  Mnaoo  Campc 


Nan4F. 


JV*er/er  De  Argtniim  mltiu, 

Ttramgh  Jifinucn.**  ekureh  tkett  toreku  ahvnt, 

JInd  reaa  tk*  iMtk^ttj/tr^t  awfui  Cena.— P.  465. 

The  remaikable  drenmatanoea  attending  the  death  of  De 
Aigentiiit  have  been  already  noticed  (Note  L).    Beaidea  thla 


1 1t«l,  or  gOdcd. 
lafhlt  «dWoB  of  Sir  Walter  8«elt<fe 


1 


wnuwned   warrior,  than  ftU  many 

nobleat  honaea  in  Engbuid,  which  neTcr 

bloody  and  diaaatrona  defeat.    Barbonr  aajra  that  two  butdied 

pain  of  gflded  apnn  were  taken  fiom  the  fidd  of  battle ; 

that  aome  weiv  left  the  author  can  bear  witneaa,  who  haa ; 

hb  poaaeaaion  a  oniioae  aatiqne  apar,  dag  op  ia  the 

not  hmg  aiaoe. 

*•  It  wea  fenvth  a  graC  My* 
To  ae  aamynt  aa  Me  dede  ttau 


Twa  handle  payr  of  qvaria  nid,* 
War 


t» 


I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  Barbonr,  not  withontai 
wiah  that  the  pablio  may  enconiH*  ^  nndcrtaUng  of  ny 
Mend  Dr.  Jamieaon,  who  baa  iaaned  propoaala  for  pnbliahing 
aa  aocarate  edition  of  hia  poem,  and  of  bliad  Hairy'a  Wal- 
lace.* The  only  good  edition  of  The  Brace  waa  pnbUahcd  bj 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  3  Tola.,  in  17W ;  and,  the  leaned  editor 
baring  had  no  peieonal  acceaa  to  eonanlt  the  mannicripC,  it  is 
not  witbont  enon ;  and  it  haa  beddea  bacome  aearoe.  0( 
Wallace  there  la  no  tolerable  edition  ;  yet  theae  two  poema  do 
no  email  honor  to  the  early  atate  of  Scottiah  poetry,  and  The 
Brace  a  jaatly  ragaidcd  aa  containing  anthentie  hiatoncal 
facta. 

The  foUowing  liat  of  jhe  dain  at  BaaDoekbara,  cxtiaetod 
fiom  the  oontinnatar  of  tPlret'a  Annak,  wiU  ahow  the 
of  the  national  calamity. 

LuT  or  TKK  Sialic. 


Knights  and  KnigkU  Ban- 

nereU, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Ear)  of  Glon- 

oceter, 
Robert  de  Clifford, 
Pajran  Tybetot, 
William  Le  Bfanaehal, 
John  Comyn, 
William  de  Veaoey, 
John  de  Montfoft, 
Nicolaa  de  Haatdei^, 
William  Dayncooit, 
iBgidina  de  Aigentofoo, 
Ednaond  Comyn, 
John  Lord  (the  rich), 
Edmnnd  de  Haatynge, 
Milo  de  Bupleton, 


Bimoo  Waid, 
Robert  de  Fdton, 
Michael  Poyning, 
Edmund  Manllaj. 

Knigktg. 
Henry  de  Bonn, 
Thomaa  de  Ufibrd. 
John  de  EUogfelda, 
John  de  HarDoart, 
Walter  de  Hakdat, 
PhiUp  de  Oonrtenaj. 
Hngo  de  Scalea, 
Radnlph  de  Beaaebaap 
John  da  Penfatigge, 
With  33  othen  of  ifao  a 
nak,  notnnmed. 


Pbiioiibes. 


Barsns  and  J^oreiiata. 
Henry  de  Boon,  Earl  of  H 

ford, 
Lord  John  Giflkrd, 
WOltam  de  Latimer, 
Manrioe  de  Berkdey, 
Ingdram  de  UmfraTiUe, 
Marmadnke  de  Twenge, 
John  de  Wyletone, 
Robert  de  Manlee, 
Henry  Fita-Hngh, 
Thomaa  de  Gray, 
Walter  de  Beanohamp, 
Richard  de  Chanm, 
John  de  WcTolmton 
Robert  de  NctH, 
John  de  Segrare, 
GUbert  Peeche, 
John  de  Claveriag, 


Antony  de  Lner, 
Radnlph  de  Camya, 
John  oe  Evere, 
Aadie^ewde  Abaernhja. 

JTn^fJUe. 
Thomaa  de  Bctfceler, 
The  aon  of  Roger  Tyml, 
Anadm  de  Maieaehal, 
Gilea  de  Beanchamii^ 
John  de  Cyfiewaat, 
John  Blnwet, 
Roger  Corbet, 
GUbert  de  Bonn, 
Bartholomew  de  EnofsM, 
Thomaa  de  Fencn,         itoit 
Radnlph  and  Thomaa  BoCae- 
lohn  and  Nicholaa  de  Ki^ 
atone  (bfothefa). 


nifcraily  aonadad  bjfkalnl  «f  Dir.  JaniMOB<b 
lldMd,  alai«  with  Blind  Bany^  WaDaoa,  Idh.  Itn^  t  vela 
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WiDhia  Lord, 

BaMwln  de  FivriU, 
J«ba  d*  Cliviedonyi 
Adooaav  la  ZobcIm, 


ThooMt  and  Odo  L^la  Erae- 

dakena, 
Robert  Baaapel  (the  Bon), 
John  Mautraven  (the  son), 
WOliam  and  WiUiam  Giffud, 
and  34  other  knigbte,  not 
named  b  j  the  hictoiiaa. 


JohaMaafe,t 


And  in  ram  there  were  data,  elonf  with  the  Eerl  of  Glon< 
ler,  fortjr-two  barom  end  baanerelai  Tiie  nnmber  of  earls, 
baioos,  and  banneraCi  made  oaptire,  was  twenty^two,  and 
utj^bt  haigbtB.  Many  olerfcs  and  eeiiniiee  were  alio  there 
Roger  do  Noithbaige,  keepar  of  the  ki^f ' 


iignei  (^CmttM  Targim  Dtmini  R^1»),  was  made  prieoaer 
with  hie  two  clerks,  Roger  de  Wakenfelde  and  Thomae  do 
Switoot  upon  which  the  king  ceased  a  seal  to  be  made,  tad 
entitled  it  his  prtoy  sm/,  to  distinguish  tiie  eame  from  the  dgneC 
so  lost.  Tlie  Eaii  of  Hereford  was  exchanged  sgainsi  Brace's 
qneen,  who  had  been  detained  in  captivity  ever  sinee  the  year 
1306.  The  Targia,  or  signet,  wss  reetored  to  England  through 
the  intercession  of  Ralph  de  Monthenner,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Moira,  who  is  said  to  have  foand  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  BeoW 
tish  king.— C^ttntMiten  of  Tkitkt*i  jfano/e,  MaU*»  tdit 
Oxford,  1713,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

Snch  were  the  immediate  oonee<inenoes  of  the  Field  of  Baa- 
noekbnrn.  Its  more  remote  eflTects,  in  completely  establishing 
the  national  independence  of  Scotland,  affiard  a  faoandims  flAd 


J 


SClje  Sxtlh  of  toaterloo: 


A  POEIi.> 


**  na«f h  Valoii  famv«d  jonng  Edwwd*t  fmlh  hud. 
And  Albert  raihM  oo  Henry*!  wajr^wom  budf 
With  Eoiope't  cboMn  m>iii,  in  anai  mnowB*dy 
Yet  not  on  Vera*i  bold  uoben  long  they  lookM, 
Nor  Aadley*!  rqiilrBi  nor  llowbr»y*s  yeomen  biookM, — 
Thaj  nw  thoir  fUndud  fall,  nnd  left  tbdr  mooarefa  bovnd.** 


BBB    ORAOB 


DUCHESS    OF    WELLINGTON, 

PllIlTOSftS  OF  WATERLOO, 

fco.  It«.  fco. 

TBB  POLLOWINO  YSRBBS 

ARE  MOST  BE8PBCTFULLT  IH8GBIBBD 

ST 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

li  may  be  9cme  apology  for  the  imperfeeHons  of  thii  poem,  that  it  wom  compoted  hastiltf,  and  dtinm§  m 
tkort  Umr  upon  the  Continent,  when  the  Author's  lahon  vere  liable  to  frequent  interruption;  but  tfi 
bett  apology  ie,  that  it  wu  written  for  thepurpoee  ofameHng  the  Waterloo  Subeeription. 

ABBoraroRD,  1816. 


Sl)e  Sidi  of  \X)aUxlao. 


Vajr  BkujwelB,  thoQ  art  fiur  behind, 
llioagh,  lingering  on  the  moniiQg  wind. 

We  yet  may  hear  the  hour 
Peal*d  oyer  orchard  and  canal, 
With  voice  prolonged  and  measured  fall. 

From  proud  Si  Michael's  tower ; 
Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us  now,* 
Where  the  tall  beeches'  glossy  bough 

>  Pnblkhod  by  ConsUble  &  Co.  in  October,  1815.  8vo.  Se. 

■  *'  The  wood  of  Boigniee  is  rappoeed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 

onii  ji  ^T^im"—  famona  in  Boianio'e  Orlando,  and  immor* 


For  many  a  league  around, 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  betweeE^ 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathless  screei^ 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 
Stems  planted  dose  by  stems  defy 
Hie  adventurous  foot — ^the  curious  eyo 

For  access  seeks  in  vain ; 
And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 
Strew'd  on  the  blighted  ground,  reoeivea 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  rain. 
No  opening  glade  dawns  on  our  way, 
No  streamlet,  glancing  to  the  ray, 

Ul  in  Sbakapeare*!  '  Ai  you  Like  it.*    It  is  also  celebiated  ia 

Tacitus  as  lieing  the  s]>ot  of  luccevfol  defence  bj  the  * 
against  the  Roman  encroachments,*' — Bteon. 


' 
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Our  woodland  path  has  croee'd ; 
And  the  airaight  cauBoway  which  we  tread, 
FroloDgs  a  line  of  doll  arcade. 
Unvarying  through  the  unyaried  shade 

Until  in  distance  lost 

H 

A  brighter,  livelier  scene  suooeeda ;' 
In  groups  the  scattering  wood  recedes, 
Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sonny  meads. 

And  oora-fields,  glance  between; 
Hie  peasant,  at  his  labor  blithe, 
Plies  the  hooked  staff  and  shorten  d  scythe  :*- 

But  when  these  ears  were  green, 
Placed  close  within  destmctioD's  scope, 
Fnll  little  was  that  rustic's  hope 

Their  ripening  to  have  seen  I 
And,  lo,  a  hamlet  and  its  lane :— 
I<et  not  the  gacer  with  disdain 

Their  architecture  view ; 
For  yonder  rude  ungraceful  shrine, 
And  didproportion'd  spire  are  thine,* 

Immortal  WAisaLoo  I* 

IIL 

Fear  not  the  heat^  thoogh  full  and  high 
The  son  has  scorch'd  the  autumn  sky, 
And  scarce  a  forest  straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood  boQgh; 
These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 
Hum  e'er  was  fired  by  sunny  ray.* 


l 


I  <*  Sonthwud  from  Bmiwk  Mm  thm  field  of  oiooa. 
Some  Uinw  boon'  joarney  for  a  w«U-fiit  man ; 
A  honemaa,  who  in  h«fte  panned  bis  road, 
Would  reach  it  as  the  second  hoar  began. 
Tho  way  u  throoj^h  a  forest  deep  and  wide, 
Extending  many  a  mile  on  either  aide. 

*'  No  cheerfnl  woodland  this  of  antic  trees, 

With  thickets  Taried  and  with  snnny  glade ; 
Look  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 

One  gloomy,  thick,  imtienetrable  shade 
Of  tall  straight  tmnks,  which  move  before  his  nght, 
With  interchange  of  lines  of  long  green  light, 

*  Here,  where  the  woods  receding  from  the  road 

Have  left  on  either  hand  an  open  spaoe 

For  fields  and  gardens,  and  for  man'a  abodo, 

Bunds  Waterloo ;  a  little  lowly  place, 
Obscure  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  fame, 
And  given  the  victory  its  English  name." 

BouTBBT'a  PUgrimagt  to  WaUrloo. 

•  See  Appendix,  Kote  A. 

»  Ma.—"  Let  not  the  stiaager  with  disdain 
Its  mispropottions  view ; 

Yon  \  ••^''  **»''} }  nngraoefal  dirino, 
(  awkwanl  and  ) 

Aad  yocder  humble  spire,  are  thine.'* 

•  *'  What  time  th*  second  Carioe  ruled  in  Spain, 

Last  of  the  Austrian  line  by  fate  decreed, 
Here  Castanaza  rear'd  a  votive  fane, 
riaying  the  patron  sainu  to  bless  with  seed 


Yet  one  mile  on,  yon  shattered  hedge 
Crests  the  soft  hill  whose  long  smooth  ridge 

Looks  on  the  field  below, 
And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale, 
That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty's  veil 

In  easier  curves  can  flow* 
Brief  q^Mce  from  thence,  the  ground  again 
Ascending  slowly  from  the  plain, 

Forms  an  opposing  screen, 
'Which,  with  its  crest  of  upland  ground. 
Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  Boften'd  vale  between 
Slopes  smooth  and  fair  for  courser's  tread ; 
Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  head 

On  that  wide  stubble-ground  f 
Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  there, 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare, 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  found, 
Save  where,  from  out  her  shatter'd  bowers, 
Rise  Hougomoot's  dismantled  towers.^ 

IV. 

Now,  see'st  thou  aught  in  this  lone  scene 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been  I — 

A  stranger  might  reply, 
''Hie  bare  extent  of  stubble-plain 
Seems  lately  lighten'd  of  its  grain ; 
And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 
Marks  of  the  peasant's  ponderous  wain, 

When  harvest-home  was  nigh.' 

His  childless  sovereign.    Heaven  denied  an  heir, 
And  Europe  monm'd  in  blood  the  frustrate  prayer." 

SOUTHIT. 

To  the  original  chapel  ot  the  Marquis  of  Castanaza  has  noff 
bewi  added  a  building  of  considerable  extent,  the  whole  inte* 
rior  of  which  is  filled  with  monumental  inscriptions  for  the 
heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle. 

•  The  MS.  has  not  this  eouplet. 

9  "As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of 
some  great  action,  though  this  may  be  meiv  imagination.  I 
have  viewed  with  attention,  thoee  of  Platen,  Troy,  Mantinea, 
Lenctra,  ChKronea,  and  Marathon ;  and  the  field  around 
Mont  8t.  Jean  and  Hongomont  appears  to  want  little  but  n 
better  cause,  and  that  indefinable  but  impressive  halo  which 
the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  consecrated  spot,  to  vie  n 
interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except,  perhape,  the  last 
tinned."— Btkon. 

»  MB.—"  Save  where, }  jj"  |  fire-scathed  iMwsn  amoQg, 

Rise  the  rent  towers  of  HongomoMl. 

•  "  Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust, 

Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  f 
None :  But  the  morars  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  1  , 

And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gainM  by  thee. 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields  1  king-making  Victory  V 

Btko* 


**  Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought. 
Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  we  stood. 
Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought 
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On  these  broad  apoto  of  tmnpled  groand. 
Perchance  the  rusdce  danced  such  roond 

As  Tenien  loved  to  draw ; 
And  where  the  earth  seems  scarcb'd  hj  flame, 
To  dress  the  bomelj  feast  they  came, 
And  toil*d  the  kerdiief 'd  village  dame 

Around  her  fire  of  straw." 

V. 

So  deem*Bt  thou — so  each  mortal  deems, 
Of  Uiat  which  is  from  that  which  seems : — 

But  other  harvest  here. 
Than  that  which  peasant's  scythe  demands^ 
Was  gathered  in  by  sterner  handi^ 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear. 
No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap, 
No  stinted  harvest  thin  and  cheap  1 
Heroes  before  each  fiktal  sweep 

Fell  thick  as  ripen'd  grain ; 
And  ere  the  darkening  of  the  day, 
Piled  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 
The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fray. 

The  corpses  of  the  slain.' 

VL 
Ay,  look  again — ^that  line,  so  black 
And  trampled,  marks  the  bivouac, 
Yon  deep-graved  ruts  the  artillery's  track, 

So  often  kMt  and  won ; 
And  dose  beside,  the  harden'd  mud 
Still  shows  where,  fetlock-deep  in  Uood, 
The  fierce  dragoon,  through  battle's  flood, 

Dash*d  the  hot  war-horse  oa 
These  spots  of  excavation  tell 
The  ravage  of  the  bursting  shell — 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  tainted  steam, 
That  reeks  against  the  sultry  beam. 

From  yonder  trenched  mound  t 
The  pestilential  fumes  declare 
That  Carnage  has  replenish'd  there 

Her  gamer-house  profound. 

vn. 

Far  other  harvest-h<Hne  and  feast, 
llian  claims  the  boor  from  scythe  released. 
On  these  scorch'd  fields  were  known ; 


Tc  mavk  how  gsntle  Native  itiU  pnnnad 
Her  qniel  coune,  u  if  «he  took  do  care 
For  what  her  noblert  work  had  aufieT'd  tbera. 

**  The  pean  had  npen'd  on  the  garden  wall ; 

TboM  leaves  which  on  the  aatomnal  earth  were  qwead. 
The  trees,  though  pierced  and  wared  with  many  a  ball, 

Had  only  in  their  natural  season  shed ; 
Flowen  were  in  seed,  whose  bnds  to  swell  began 
When  rach  wild  havoc  here  was  made  by  man." 

SOUTBBT. 

>  *'  Earth  had  received  into  her  silent  womb 

Her  slanghter'd  creatares ;  horse  and  man  they  lay, 


Death  hover'd  o'er  the  maddening  root^ 
And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-ehout. 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 

A  summons  of  his  own. 
llurough  rolling  smoke  the  Demon's  eye 
Could  well  each  destined  guest  espy. 
Well  could  his  ear  in  ecstasy 

Distinguish  every  tone 
That  fill'd  the  chorus  of  the  fray-- 
From  caunon-roar  and  trumpet-bray, 
From  charging  squadrons'  wild  hurra, 
From  the  wild  dang  that  mark'd  their 

Dewn  to  the  dying  groan. 
And  the  last  sob  of  life's  decay. 

When  breath  was  all  bat  flown. 


vm. 

Feast  on,  stem  foe  of  mortal  life, 
Feast  on ! — ^but  think  not  that  a  strife, 
With  such  promiscuous  carnage  rife, 

Protracted  space  may  last ; 
The  deadly  tug  of  war  at  length 
Must  limits  find  in  human  strength. 

And  cease  when  these  are  past 
Yain  hope  !-»that  mom's  o'erdouded  sun 
Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fight  begun 

Ere  he  attained  his  height, 
And  through  the  war-smoke,  volumed  high. 
Still  peals  that  unremitted  cry, 

Ihough  now  he  stoops  to  night 
For  ten  long  hours  of  doubt  and  dread. 
Fresh  succors  from  the  extended  head 
Of  either  hlU  the  contest  fed ; 

Still  down  the  slope  they  drew. 
Hie  diarge  of  columns  paused  not, 
Nor  ceased  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot ; 

For  all  tliat  war  could  do 
Of  skill  and  force  was  proved  that  day. 
And  tiuii'd  not  yet  the  doubtful  fray 

On  bloody  Waterloa 

rx. 

Pale  Brussels !  then  what  thoughts  were  tluna. 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

Continued  thunders  came  I 
Each  burgher  held  his  breath,  to  hear 

And  friend  and  foe,  within  the  general  tomb. 

Eqnsi  had  been  their  lot ;  one  fatal  day 
For  all,  .  .  one  labor,  .  .  and  one  place  of  rest 
They  found  within  their  common  parent's  breast. 


**  The  paaring  seasons  had  not  yet  effaced 

The  stamp  of  nnmerons  hoob  impieas*d  by  fa 
Of  cavalry,  whose  path  might  still  be  traced. 

Yet  Nature  every  wliere  resumed  her  ooame; 
Low  pansies  to  the  sun  their  purple  gave. 
And  the  soft  poppy  blossom'd  on  the  grave.** 

BoUTMKt 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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nme  foremmMn^  of  haToe  near, 

Of  raftbie  nd  of  flame. 
What  gfaastiy  tighto  were  thine  to  meet, 
Wlien  roUing*  throngh  thy  stately  street, 
The  woDnded  ehoVd  their  mangled  plight* 
In  token  of  the  mifiniih'd  fight, 
And  from  each  angniah-laden  wain 
The  blood-drops  bud  thy  dost  like  rain  1* 
How  often  in  the  distant  dram 
Heard'st  thou  the  fell  Invader  oome, 
While  Bnin,  shouting  to  his  band. 
Shook  high  her  torch  and  gory  brand  I—* 
Cheer  thee,  fair  City  1  From  yon  stand. 
Impatient,  still  his  outstretched  hand 

PcHnts  to  his  pny  in  Tain, 
While  maddemng  in  his  eager  mood, 
And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood, 

He  fires  the  fi^t  again. 


On  I  On!"  was  still  his  stem  ezdaim ; 
"  Confront  the  battery's  jaws  of  fiame  1 

Rush  on  the  leyell*d  gun  I* 
My  steel-clad  cuirassiera^  advance  1 
Each  HulaoL  f<drward  with  his  lance, 
Hy  Ouard — my  Chosen— charge  for  France, 

France  and  Napi^eon  T 
Load  answered  their  aoclaiming  shout. 
Greeting  the  mandate  which  sent  out 
Their  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
T)m  fate  their  leader  shuan'd  to  share.* 
But  Ha,  his  country's  sword  and  shield, 
Still  in  the  battle-front  reveal'd, 
Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field. 

Came  like  a  beam  of  lights 
In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief — 
**  Soldiers,  stand  fimv"  oxclaim'd  the  Chie  1^ 

"England  ehall  tell  the  fightr 

XL 
On  came  the  whirlwind — ^Uke  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast— 

•  MS.—*'  Harinnfen.'* 

MS.—"  Streaming.*' 
MS.—**  Bloody  pHght." 
•  Within  thow  walli  there  lingerM  at  that  hour, 
Many  a  brave  loldier  on  the  bed  of  pain, 
Whom  aid  of  human  art  thonld  ne'er  reston 

To  see  his  ooantry  and  hii  friends  again ; 
And  many  a  victim  of  that  fell  debate. 
Whose  life  yet  waverM  in  the  scales  of  fata. 

**  Otbefs  in  wagons  borne  abroad  I  saw. 
Albeit  leeoirering,  still  a  moiimftil  sight ; 
Languid  and  helpless,  some  were  strateh'd  on  straw, 

Some  more  advanced,  snstainM  themselves  upright, 
And  with  bold  eye  and  careless  IVont,  methonght, 
i*d  to  set  wottttds  and  doath  again  at  naught. 


What  hvd  it  been,  theo,  in  the  raoent  days 
Of  ihat  neat  triam|ih,  whoa  the  open  wound 


On  came  the  whirlwmd — steel-gleams  broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  smoke ; 

The  war  was  waked  anew, 
Three  hundred  cannon-mouths  roar'd  loud, 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and  doud. 

Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  fuU  career, 
Rush'd  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier, 
The  lancer  oouch*d  his  ruthless  spear, 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near. 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong, 
Tlie  advancing  onset  roU'd  along. 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim, 
That,  tnm.  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame, 
Peal'd  wildly  the  imperial  name. 

XIL 
But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  the  charging  host ; 
For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  view'd 
Changed  its  proud  glance  of  fortitude, 
Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  staid. 
As  dropped  the  dying  and  the  dead.* 
Fast  as  then:  ranks  the  thunders  tear. 
Fast  they  renew'd  eadi  serried  square ; 
And  on  the  wounded  and  the  slain 
Closed  their  diminished  files  again, 
Till  from  their  line  scarce  spears'  lengths  throe^ 
Emerging  flrom  the  smoke  they  see 
Helmet,  and  plume,  and  panoply, — 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  once  t 
Fach  musketeer's  revolving  knell. 
As  fast,  as  regularly  feU, 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went, 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent ; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray, 
Wheel'd  full  against  their  staggering  flanks, 

Wu  festering,  and  along  the  orowded  ways. 

Hour  after  hour  was  heard  the  incessant  sound 
Of  wheels,  which  o'er  the  rough  and  stony  road 
Convey'd  their  living  agonizing  load  I 

*'  Hearts  little  to  the  melting  mood  inclined. 

Grew  sick  to  see  their  sufTerings ;  and  the  thought 
Still  comes  with  horror  to  the  shoddeiing  mind 

Of  those  sad  days,  when  Belgian  eats  were  taught 
The  British  soldier's  cry,  half  groan,  half  prarer, 
Breathed  when  his  pain  Is  mors  than  he  can  bear.'* 

0ODTHKT. 

•  MS. "  his  stem  exclaim  ; 

'  Where  fails  the  sword  make  way  by  flame  I 
Recoil  not  from  the  cannon's  aim ; 

ConfVont  them  and  they're  won.'  " 
Bee  Appendix,  Note  C.    •  Ibid.  Note  D.     f  Ibid.  Note  H 
>  MS. — "  Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  stopp'd, 

Though  close  beside  a  comrade  dropp'd  " 
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The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranla 

Forced  their  resistlen  way. 
Then  to  the  musket^kneU  snoceeds 
The  chish  of  swords — ^the  neigh  of  steeds— 
As  plies  the  smith  his  chinging  trade,' 
Against  the  cuurass  rang  tlie  blade ;' 
And  whilr  amid  their  close  airay 
Tlie  well-served  cannon  rent  their  way/ 
And  wliile  amid  tlieir  scatter'd  band 
Raged  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand, 
Kecoil'd  in  oummon  rout  and  fear, 
Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier, 
Horsemen  and  foot — a  mingled  host, 
Their  leaders  fall'n  their  standards  lost 

XIIL 
llien,  Welunotok  1  thy  piercing  eye 
This  crisis  caught  of  destiny — 

The  British  Wt  hod  stood 
That  mom  'gainst  charge  of  sword  and  lanoe^ 
As  their  own  ocean  rodcs  hold  stance, 
But  when  thy  yoice  had  said,  **  Advance  l" 

They  were  their  ocean's  flood. — 
0  Thou,  whose  inauspicious  aim 
Hath  wrought  thy  host  this  hour  of  shame, 
Think'st  thou  thy  broken  bands  will  bide 
The  terrors  of  yon  rushing  tide  i 
Or  will  thy  chosen  brook  to  feel 
The  British  diock  of  levell'd  steel,* 

>  Bee  Appendix,  Note  F. 

t  *<  I  heud  the  broadtwofdt'  deadly  eUng, 

Aaif  an  hundred  ail vihiauf  I"       Ladjf  of  ths  lAk9, 

*  MS.-—"  Beneath  that  •torm,  in  foil  career, 

Rnsh'd  on  the  ponderoo*  cairasier, 

The  lancer  J  ^'^J^'t  ^^''V  [  -P*". 
i  oonch'd  hia  fatal     S  *^ 

Sworn  J  *•"*  I  to  do  or  die  ; 

But  not  an  instant  would  they  bear 

The  I  ^"^jji*"  \  of  e»ch  senied  square, 

They  halt,  they  tarn,  they  fly  I 
Not  even  their  chosen  brook  to  feel 
The  Briliih  shock  of  levelled  steel ; 
Enough  that  through  their  close  array 
The  well-piled  cannon  tore  their  way ; 
Enough  that  'mid  their  broken  band 
The  horsemen  plied  the  blood/  brand, 
Recoil'd,"  &o. 

4  **  The  cuirasaiefa  ocntinned  their  dreadful  onset,  and  rode 
sp  to  the  equares  in  the  full  oonfidenoe,  apparently,  of  sweep- 
ing^ every  thing  before  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  Their 
onset  and  reception  waa  like  a  furious  ocean  )M>nring  itself 
against  a  chain  of  insulated  rocks.  The  British  square  stood 
nnmoved,  and  never  gave  fire  until  the  cavalry  were  within 
ten  vanis,  when  men  rolled  one  way,  horses  gallo|Mfd  another, 
and  the  cniraasien  were  in  every  instaaoo  driven  back."— Xi^e 
i/  Bonaparte^  vol.  ix.  p.  13. 

<  See  Appendix,  Note  6. 

*  MS. — "  Or  can  thy  memory  fail  to  quote. 

Heard  to  thy  cost,  the  vengeful  note 
Of  Prumia's  trumpet  tone  T" 
'  **  We  observe  a  certain  degree  of  similitude  in  aome  pa^ 


Or  dost  thoQ  ton  thiiie  eye 
Where  coming  squadrons  gleam  afitf , 
And  fresher  thunders  wake  the  war. 

And  other  Btandarda  fly  I — 
Think  not  that  in  yon  oolunm%  file 
Thy  conquering  troops  from  distant  Dyle^ 

Is  Blucher  yet  unknown  I 
Or  dwells  not  in  thy  memory  skill 
(Heard  frequent  in  thine  hoiir  of  ill), 
What  notes  of  hate  and  Tengeanee  thrill 

In  Prusda's  trumpet  tone  I — * 
What  yet  remains  f — shall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  relics  of  thy  line 

In  one  dread  effort  more  I — 
The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved,' 
And  thou  canst  tell  what  fortune  proTed 

That  OhieAain,  who,  of  yore, 
Ambition's  diuy  paths  easay'd. 
And  with  the  gladiators*  aid 

For  empire  enterpriaed"*- 
He  stood  the  cast  his  rashneas  pla/d. 
Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made, 
Dug  his  red  grave  with  his  own  blade 
And  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laid, 

Abhoir'd — ^but  not  despised.' 

"  XIV. 

But  if  revolves  thy  fiiinter  thonght 
On  safety — ^howsoever  bought, — 

sages  of  Mr.  Soott'a  pieasul  wtiik,  to  the  oompotiiioiiBof  Laid 
Byron,  and  particularly  his  Lofdship's  Ode  to  Bonapaite ;  and 
we  think  tliat  whoever  peruses  '  The  Field  of  Waterloo,'  mth 
that  Ode  in  his  recollection,  will  be  struck  with  tlib  new  i^ 
semblance.  We  allude  principally  to  such  pastmgci  aa  thai 
which  begina, 

*  The  Roman  lorn  thy  laiaaia  loved,*  fte. 
and  to  nich  lines  aa, 

'  Now,  seest  thou  aught  in  this  loved  scene, 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been  V 
or, 

*  So  deem' St  thou — so  each  mortal  deema. 

Of  that  which  is,  from  that  which  seems ;' 


lines,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  cannot  express  any  veiy , 
admiration.  This  sort  of  influence,  however,  over  even  the 
principal  writers  of  the  day  (whether  they  are  conscions  of  the 
inflnenoa  or  not),  is  one  of  the  sorest  teats  of  genius,  and  oae 
of  the  proudest  tributes  'ivhich  it  receives." — Month!*}  Revitw. 

•  "  When  the  engagement  was  ended,  it  evidently  appeared 
with  what  undaunted  spirit  and  resolution  Catiline's  army  had 
been  fired  ;  for  the  body  of  every  one  was  found  wi  thai  vsry 
spot  which,  duriag  the  battle,  he  had  occupied ;  those  only  ex- 
cepted who  were  forced  from  their  poets  by  the  PrKtorian  co- 
hort; and  even  they,  though  they  fell  a  little  out  of  their 
ranks,  were  all  wounded  before.  Catiline  himself  was  found, 
far  from  his  own  men,  aooidst  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
breathing  a  little,  with  an  air  of  that  fierceneaa  still  in  his  faoe 
which  he  had  whea  alive.  Finally,  in  all  his  arxiiy  there  waa 
not  ao  much  aa  one  free  citizen  taken  prisoner,  either  in  the  en- 
gagement or  in  flight ;  for  they  spared  their  own  lives  as  little 
as  those  of  the  enemy.  The  army  of  tha  republic  obtained  the 
victory,  Indeed,  but  it  waa  neither  a  cheap  nor  a  joyful  one,  for 
their  bravest  men  were  either  slain  in  battle  or  dangeready 
wounded.    As  there  ware  nanr»  loo^  who  want  to  view  the 
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Them  turn  thy  fearful  rein  Mid  ride, 

XVL 

Thoogb  twice  ten  thouaend  men  haye  died 

List — ^frequent  to  the  hurrying  rout, 

On  this  eventful  day, 

The  stern  pursuers'  yengeful  about 

To  gild  the  military  fame 

Tells,  that  upon  their  broken  rear 

Which  thou,  for  life,  in  traffic  tame       * 

Rages  the  Prussian's  bloody  spear. 

WUt  barter  thus  avay. 

So  fell  a  shriek  was  none. 

Rhall  future  ages  tell  thia  tale 

When  Bereaina's  icy  flood 

Of  mooDsistence  fiiint  and  frail  t 

Redden'd  and  thaw'd  with  flame  and  bltod,* 

And  art  thou  He  of  Jjodi's  bridge, 

And,  pressing  on  thy  desperate  way. 

Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge ! 

Raised  oft  and  long  their  wild  hurra. 

The  children  of  the  Don. 

That,  awell'd  by  winter  atorm  and 

Thine  ear  no  yell  of  horror  deft 

■hower, 

So  ominous,  when,  all  bereft 

Rolls  down  in  turboleoce  of  power, 

Of  aid,  the  valiant  Polack  left— « 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide ; 

Ay,  left  by  thee — ^foiuid  soldier's  grave* 

Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscure. 
Shrinking  unnuticed,  mean  and  poor. 

Whose  channel  shows  display'd 
Hie  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course. 
But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  these  wrecks  were  made  1 

XV. 

Spur  on  thy  way  1 — since  now  thine  ear 
Has  brook'd  thy  veterans'  wish  to  hear, 

Who,  as  thy  flight  they  eyed, 
Ezcbum'd, — ^while  tears  of  anguish  came^ 
Wrong  forth  by  pride,  and  rage,  and 
gluune,*** 

«0,  that  he  had  but  diedH 
Bat  yet,  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill, 
Look,  ere  thou  leavest  the  fatal  hill. 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks — 
Upon  whose  wild  confusion  gleams 
The  moon,  as  on  the  troubled  streams 

When  rivers  break  their  banks, 
And,  to  the  ruin'd  peasant's  eye. 
Objects  half  seen  roll  swiftly  by, 

Down  the  red  current  hurl'd — 
So  mingle  banner,  wain,  and  gun. 
Where  the  tumultuous  flight  rolls  on 
Of  warriors,  who,  when  mom  begun,' 

Defied  a  banded  world. 


fleld,  either  oat  of  cariosity  or  •  desire  of  plunder,  In  taming  OT«r 
the  dead  bodies,  soaie  found  a  friend,  lome  a  relation,  and  some 
a  fues* ;  otheiB  there  were  likewise  who  discovered  their  ene- 
■acs ;  so  that,  through  the  whole  army,  there  appeared  a  mix- 
tiM  of  gladness  and  sorrow,  joy  and  mourning." — Ballust. 
1  Th«  MIS.  adds, 

**  That  pang  survired,  refute  not  then 
To  humble  thee  before  the  men, 
Late  objects  of  thy  scorn  and  hata, 
Who  shall  thy  once  imperial  fata 
Maka  wordy  theme  of  vain  4e)»ata, 

And  chalTer  for  thy  crown ; 
As  nsaren  wont,  who  suck  tho  all 
Of  the  fooUbaidr  prodigal, 
When  on  the  giddy  dicv's  fall 
His  latest  hope  has  ilown. 
BtttfiCytosnm,"  fto. 


In  Lelpeic's  oorpse-encumber'd  wave. 
Fate,  in  those  various  perils  past, 
Reserved  thee  still  some  future  cast , 
On  the  dread  die  thou  now  hast  thrown^ 
Hangs  not  a  single  field  alone, 
Nor  one  campaign — thy  martial  fame. 
Thy  empire,  dynasty,  and  name. 

Have  felt  the  final  stroke ; 
And  now,  o'er  thy  devoted  head, 
Tbn  last  stem  vial's  wrath  is  shed. 

The  last  dread  seal  is  broke.* 

xvn. 

Since  live  thou  wilt — ^refuse  not  now 
Before  these  demagogues  to  bow. 
Late  objects  of  thy  soom  and  hate. 
Who  shall  thy  once  imperial  fiite 
Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debate.— 
Or  shall  we  say,  thou  stoop'st  less  low 
In  seeking  refuge  from  the  foe. 
Against  whose  heart,  in  prosperous  life. 
Thine  hand  hath  ever  held  the  knife  ? 

Such  homage  hath  been  paid 
By  Roman  and  by  Grecian  voice, 
And  there  were  honor  in  the  choice, 

If  it  were  freely  made. 
Then  safely  come — in  one  so  low,— 
So  lost, — ^we  cannot  own  a  foe ; 


s  MB. — "  Where  in  one  tide  of  tMTor  ran. 

The  warriors  that,  when  mora  begun." 

>  MS. — **  Bo  ominous  a  shriek  was  none. 
Not  even  when  Beredna's  flood 
Was  thawed  by  strsams  of  tepid  blood." 

*  For  an  account  of  the  death  of  Poniatowski  at  Lei|»M,i 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Bonaparte,  vol.  vii.  p.  401. 

*  MS. — "  Not  such  were  heard,  when,  all  bereft 

Of  aid,  the  valiant  Polaek  left- 
Ay,  left  by  the»— found  gallant  gimva." 

*  **  I  who  with  faith  unshaken  from  tlie  first. 

Even  when  the  tyrant  eeem'd  to  touch  tb«  ekios, 
Had  look'd  to  see  the  high  blown  bnbUe  bunt. 

And  for  a  fUl  oonspiouous  as  his  rise, 
Even  in  that  faith  had  look*d  not  for  defeat 
So  swift,  so  overwhelming,  so  complete." 

S«imiCT. 
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Tliougb  dear  experience  bid  qs  end. 

And,  such  waa  rigfatftil  Heaven's  decKO^ 

In  thee  we  ne*er  can  hail  a  friend  .— 

Ne'er  shesthed  unleaa  with  victory  r 

Come,  howaoe'er — ^but  do  not  hide 

Close  in  thy  heart  that  germ  of  pride. 

XX. 

Erewhile,  by  gifted  bard  espied/ 

Lookferth,  onoe  more,  with  aoften'd  hearty 

That  "yet  imperial  hope  f^ 

Ere  from  the  field  of  fiune  we  part;* 

Tlmik  not  timt  for  a  fresh  rebound, 

Triumph  and  Sorrow  border  near, 

To  raise  ambition  from  the  ground, 

And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 

We  yield  thee  means  or  soop& 

Alas  1  what  links  of  love  that  mom 

In  safety  come — ^but  ne*er  again 

Has  Wai^s  rude  hand  asunder  taml 

Hold  type  of  independent  reign ; 

For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought, 

No  islet  calls  thee  lord. 

And  ne'er  was  conquest  dearer  bought 

We  leave  thee  no  confederate  band. 

Here  piled  in  common  daughter  sleep 

No  symbol  of  thy  lost  command. 

Those  whom  aflbctioa  long  shall  weep: 

To  be  a  dagger  in  the  hand 

Here  rests  the  sire,  tiiat  ne'er  shall  stram 

From  which  we  wrench'd  the  aword. 

His  orphans  to  his  heart  again ; 

Hie  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore, 

XVMI. 

The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  mere ; 

Yet,  even  in  yon  sequestei^d  spot^ 

The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  pres^d 

Hay  worthier  conquest  be  thy  lot 

His  bludiing  consort  to  his  breast ; 

Than  yet  thy  life  has  known ; 

The  husband,  wfa<Mn  through  many  a  year 

Conquest,  unbought  by  blood  or  harm, 

Long  love  and  mutual  £uth  endear. 

Tliat  needs  nor  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie. 

A  triumph  all  thine  own. 

But  here  dissolved  its  relics  Ue  I 

Such  waits  thee  when  thou  shalt  control 

0 1  when  thou  see'st  some  mourner's  veil 

Those  passions  wild,  that  stubborn  soul. 

Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale. 

That  marred  thy  prosperous  scene  >— 

Or  mark'st  the  Matron's  bursting  tears 

Hear  this — from  no  unmoved  heart, 

Stream  when  the  stricken  drum  she  hears; 

Which  sighs,  comparing  what  thou  art 

Or  see'st  how  manher  griei;  suppress'd. 

With  what  thou  kight^st  hats  bkkn  I* 

Is  laboring  in  a  father's  ^Hreast,— 

With  no  enquiry  vain  pursue 

XUL 

The  cause,  but  think  on  Waterloo  1 

Tlou,  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame  renewed 

Bankrupt  a  nation*8  gratitude, 

XXL 

To  thine  own  noble  heart  must  owe 

Period  of  honor  as  of  woes, 

More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 

What  bright  careers  'twas  thine  to  close  I— 

For  not  a  people^s  just  acclaim. 

Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names 

Not  the  full  hail  of  Europe's  iame. 

To  Briton's  memory,  and  to  Fame's, 

Thy  Prince's  smiles,  thy  State's  decree, 

Jjaid  there  their  last  immortal  claims  I 

The  ducal  rank,  the  garter'd  knee. 

Thou  saw'st  in  seas  of  gore  expire 

Not  these  such  pure  delight  afibrd 

Redoubted  Pioton's  soul  of  fire — 

As  that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword. 

SaVst  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 

Well  may'st  thou  think,  ^^This  honest  steel 

All  that  of  PoNsoNBT  could  die — 

Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal ; 

Ds  Lancet  change  Love's  bridal-wreath, 

And  now  then  art  a  nandess  thing ; 
Bo  abject— yet  alive  1 

Onoe  non  that  aeent  gam  of  pride. 

Which  ent  yon  gifted  bud  espied." 

Is  this  the  man  of  thonsand  thrones, 

"  The  Dewlmter  denlete  1 

Who  stxew'd  onr  earth  with  hostile  boaes^ 

The  Victor  oTeitiirown . 

And  ean  he  thns  survive  t 

The  Arbiter  of  othen'  feto 

Binoe  he,  misoall'd  the  Morning  Btar, 

A  Sttppliant  for  fail  own  1 

Nor  man  nor  liend  hath  fallen  eo  far.*' 

b  it  wme  yet  impmal  Aepe, 

Bteox's  Od0  U  Jif^9imm 

That  with  rach  change  eaa  oalmiy  eopel 

*  **  We  left  the  ield  of  battle  in  snch  mood 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  f 

Ai  homan  hearts  ftom  thenee  should  bear  away , 

To  die  a  prinofr-<or  live  a  daTe — 

And,  mosing  thns,  onr  purposed  route  panned. 

Thy  chfuoe  is  most  ignobly  braTe  1* 

Which  still  through  eoenes  of  noent  bloodshed  lay 

Btkon's  Ode  to  JWgMleri. 

Where  Prassia  late,  with  strong  and  stem  delight. 

9  «  >Tis  done— bnt  yesterday  a  King  I 

Hnng  on  her  fated  foes  to  penesBle  their  flight." 

And  ann'd  with  Kings  to  strive— 

SomuT 
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For  iMseb  from  Hie  hand  of  Death—' 
Saw*8t  gallant  MilubV  fiuling  eye 
Still  bent  where  Albion's  banners  fly, 
And  Camkeor,*  in  the  shock  of  steel. 
Die  like  the  oOspring  of  Lodiiel; 
And  generoos  Gk>ai>oR,^  'mid  the  strife, 
Fall  while  he  watch'd  his  leader's  life.-^ 
Ah  I  though  her  guardian  angel's  shield 
Fenced  Britain's  hero  through  the  field. 
Fate  not  the  less  her  power  made  known, 
Through  his  friends'  hearts  to  pierce  his  own  I 

XXTI. 

Forgiye,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay  1 
Who  may  your  names*  your  numbers,  say  t 
What  high-etmng  harp*  what  lofty  line» 
To  each  the  dear-earn'd  praise  assign, 
From  high'bom  chiefs  of  martial  £usie 
To  the  poor  soldier's  lowlier  name ! 
Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day. 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and  clay, 
To  fill,  before  the  sun  was  low. 
The  bed  that  morning  cannot  know. — 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steeps 
And  sacred  b^  the  heroes'  sleep, 

Till  time  ebaU  cease  to  run ; 
And  ne'er  beside  their  noble  grave, 
May  Briton  pass  and  fail  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 

Who  fought  with  Wellington ! 

XXIIL 

Farewell,  sad  Field  I  whose  blighted  face 
Wears  desolation's  withering  trace ; 
Long  shall  my  memory  retain 
lliy  shatter'd  huts  and  trampled  grain, 
With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong, 
ThtA  scathe  thy  towers,  fair  Hougomont  I* 
Yet  though  thy  garden's  green  arcade 


1  The  Poet's  friend,  Colonel  Sir  WilKam  De  Lancey,  mar* 
ikd  the  beaatifal  danghter  of  Sir  James  Hall,  Bait.,  in  April 
1815,  and  received  hia  mortal  wound  on  the  18th  of  June. 
Bee  Captain  B.  Hall'i  affecting  narrative  in  the  fint  serin  of 
hie  "  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

•  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  Gaards— M>n  to  Sir  William  Miller, 
Lord  Glenlee.  When  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the 
Boie  de  Boeao*  be  divired  to  see  the  colors  of  the  regiment 
once  more  ere  he  died  They  were  waved  over  his  head,  and 
the  expiring  offloer  deolared  himself  satisfied. 

s  "  Colonel  Cameron,  of  Fassiefem,  so  oflen  distinguished 
In  L<»rd  Wellington's  despatches  from  Spain,  fell  in  the  action 
St  (^natre  Bras  (16di  June,  1815),  while  leading  the  99d  or 
Qodon  Highlanders,  to  ehaige  a  body  of  cavalry,  supported  by 
bifantry. "—PavZ'e  Lttten,  p.  91. 

•  Colonel  the  Honorable  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  to 
ttio  Eari  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  erected  a  pillar  on  the  spot 
vkcrn  he  fell  by  the  tide  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington. 

•  "  Beyond  these  polata  the  fight  extMided  not,' 

flaanU  thonim  for  eooh  n  tngedy  I 
Hi  bnath  aeareo  OMKre.  fiom  eastern  Popelot 


The  marksman's  fSstal  post  was  made, 
Though  on  thy  shatter'd  beeches  fell 
Hie  blended  rage  of  shot  and  shell. 
Though  from  thy  blacken'd  portals  torn. 
Their  fall  thy  blighted  fruit-trees  mourn. 
Has  not  such  havoc  bought  a  name 
Inunortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame  t 
Yes — Agincourt  may  be  forgot, 
And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot. 

And  Blenheim's  name  be  new ; 
But  still  in  story  and  in  song. 
For  numy  an  age  remember'd  long, 
Shall  liye  the  towers  of  Hougomont* 

And  Field  of  Waterloa 


CONCLUSION. 
Steen  tide  of  human  Time  I  that  knoVst  not  reet^ 
But,  sweeping  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
Bear'st  ever  downward  on  thy  dusky  breast 
Successive  generations  to  their  doom ; 
While  thy  capacious  stream  has  equal  room 
For  the  gay  bark  where  Pleasure's  streamen 

sport, 
And  for  the  prison-ship  of  guilt  and  gloom. 
The  fisher-akiif,  and  barge  that  bears  a  court, 
Still  wafting  onward  all  to  one  dark  silent  j)ort  ,— 

Stem  tide  of  Time  I  through  what  mysterious 
change  [driven  1 

Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks  been 
For  ne'er  before,  vicissitude  so  strange 
Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  offspring  given. 
And  sure  such  varied  change  of  sea  and  heaven. 
Such  uneiipected  bursts  of  joy  and  woe. 
Such  fearful    strife  as  that  where  we  have 

striven. 
Succeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall  know,   [flow  I 
UntU  the  awful  term  when  Thou  slialt  cease  to 


To  where  the  groves  of  HongouMnt  on  high 
Sear  in  the  west  their  venerable  head. 
And  cover  with  their  shade  the  countless  dead 

"  Bnt  wouldst  thou  tread  this  celebrated  ground, 
And  trace  with  understanding  eyes  a  scene 
Above  all  other  fields  of  war  renown'd, 

From  western  UoogomoDt  thy  way  begin ; 
There  was  our  strength  on  that  side,  and  there  fint 
In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  burst." 

BOUTIIKT. 

Mr.  Sonthey  adds,  in  a  note  on  these  venes : — "  So  impon 
ant  a  battle,  perhaps,  was  never  before  fought  witnin  so  smaJ 
an  extent  of  ground.  I  computed  the  distance  between  Hoa« 
gomont  and  Popelot  at  three  miles ;  in  a  straight  line  it  might 
probably  not  exceed  two  and  a  half.  Our  guide  was  very 
much  displeased  at  the  name  which  the  battle  had  obtained 
in  England,—*  Why  call  It  the  battle  of  Waterioo  V  he  said  i 
*  Call  it  Hougomont,  call  it  La  Haye  Sainte,  call  it  Popolot- 
any  thing  but  Waterioo.'  '*— Pilgrimage  to  WaUrl—. 


Well  hast  thou  stood,  my  Country  1 — ^the  brave 
fight  [ai; 

HajBt  well  maintain'd  through  good  report  and 
In  thy  just  cause  and  in  thy  native  mighty 
And  in  Heaven's  grace  and  justice  constant  stfll ; 
Wliether  the  banded  prowess,'  strength,  and  skill 
Of  half  the  world  against  thee  stood  array'd. 
Or  when,  with  better  views  and  freer  wiU, 
Beside  thee  Europe's  noblest  drew  the  blade, 
Each  emulous  in  arms  the  Ocean  Queen  to  aid. 

Well  art  thou  now  repaid — though  slowly  rose. 
And  struggled  long  with  mists  thy  blace  of 

fiune. 
While  like  the  dawn  that  in  the  orient  glows 
On  the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustre  came ;' 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing  flame. 
And  Maida*s  myrtles  gleam'd  beneath  its  ray, 
Where  first  the  soldier,  sttmg  with  generous 

shame, 
Rivall'd  the  heroes  of  the  wat'ry  way,     [away. 
And  wash'd  in  foemen*s  gore   unjust  reproadi 

1  MS. — "  On  the  broad  ocean  fint  its  lustre  eame." 
s  In  tlie  Life  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  vol.  ▼.,  pp.  99>-104,  the  nader 
will  find  a  cnrioaa  record  of  minate  ^terationi  (m  thii  poem, 
•ajT^^ted,  while  it  was  proceeding  throngh  the  pren,  by  the 
printer  and  the  bookseller,  with  the  author's  good-natnred 
replies,  SDmetimes  adopting,  sometimes  rejecting  what  was 
pro|Kwed. 

>  "  '  The  Field  of  Waterloo'  was  publiahed  before  the  end 
of  October,  in  8vo  ;  the  profits  of  the  first  edition  being  the 
anther's  contribution  to  the  fnnd  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  soldiers  slain  in  the  battle.  This 
piece  appean  to  have  disappointed  those  OMMt  disposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  aaihor's  views  and  feelings.  The  descent 
is  indeed  heavy  from  his  Bannoclibom  to  his  Waterloo :  the 
presence,  or  all  bnt  visible  reality  of  what  ^b  dreams  cher- 
ished, seems  to  have  overawed  bis  imagination,  and  tamed  it 
into  a  weak  pomposity  of  movement.  The  bnnt  of  pnre  na- 
tive enthusiasm  opon  the  ScottUk  heroes  that  fell  around  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  person,  bean,  however,  the  broadest 
jiarks  of  *  The  Mighty  Minstrel :'— 


'  Saw  gallant  Miller's  fading  eye 

Still  bent  when  Albion's  standards  fly, 
And  Cameron,  in  the  shock  of  stesl, 
Die  like  the  offspring  of  Loohiel,'  &c.— 

ftnd  Ibis  is  far  fioai  b^ng  the  only  redeeoiing  passage.    Thsia 


Now,  Island  Empress,  wave  thy  crest  on  Ugh, 
And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  Pfttron  flow, 
Gallant  Saint  Geoige,  the  flower  of  Chivalry. 
For  thou  hast  faced,  like  him,  a  dragon  foe. 
And  rescued  innocence  from  overthrow, 
And  tramj^ed  down,  like  him,  tyranci:  Tiicrht, 
And  to  the  gazing  world  may'st  proudly  show 
The  chosen  emblem  of  thy  sainted  Enight, 
Who  quell'd  devouring  pride,  and  yindici^it^d  right 

Yet  'mid  the  confidence  of  just  renown, 
Renown  dear-bought,  but  dearest  thus  acquire^ 
Write,  Britain,  write  the  moral  lesson  down : 
Tis  not  alone  the  heart  with  ralar  fired. 
The  discipline  so  dreaded  and  admired. 
In  many  a  field  of  bloody  oooqoeet  known ; 
— Such  may  by  fiune  be  lored,  by  gold  be  hired — 
Tis  constancy  in  the  good  cause  alone, 
Best  justifies  the  meed  thy  valiant  sons  have  won. 


ZZn>  OF  THE  FDELn  OF  WATKBLOa' 

b  one,  mdeed,  in  which  he  illostrales  what  ha  then  thoaght 
Buonaparte's  poorncM  of  spirit  in  adversity,  which  always 
struck  me  as  pre-eminently  cliaracterivtic  of  Scott's  manner 
of  interwesving,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  moral  etiei;gies 
with  analogous  natural  description,  and  combining  tfaongfat 
with  imagery  :— 

*  Or  is  thy  aoul  like  mountain  tide. 
That  sweird  by  winter  stmro  and  shower. 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  power, 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide  ; 
Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscnro. 
Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor, 

Whose  channel  shows  display'd 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course, 
Bnt  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  theee  wrecks  were  made  1' 

"  The  poem  was  the  fint  upon  a  subject  likely  to  be  suffl 
ciently  hackneyed  ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  coming  oat 
in  a  small  cheap  form — (prudently  imitated  from  Muiray's  in- 
novation with  tlie  tales  ol  Byron,  which  was  the  deathblow 
to  the  system  of  verse  in  quarto) — it  attained  rapidly  a  rneae* 
ure  of  circulation  above  wliat  had  been  reached  either  by 
Rokeby  or  the  Lord  of  the  Islas."— Lockhart— Z.i/s  ^J 
Scott,  vol.  v.  pp.  106-107 


APPENDIX. 


Ron  A. 

Th(  peasant^  at  kit  labor  blithe, 
Pliii  the  hook'd  staff  and  shorUn*d  scythe.— F.  503. 
Tnt  wai»er  in  Flanders  carrin  In  his  left  hand  a  ftick  with 
in  iron  hook,  with  which  be  collects  aa  mnch  grain  as  he  can 
ant  at  one  sweep  whh  a  tbort  scythe,  which  he  hoMs  in  his 
Hgfat  hand.  Ther  cany  oo  this  doable  prooaas  with  grsat 
■pint  and  dexteritj. 


NoteB. 

Pale  BnuBsU  I  then  what  thoughts  were  thine. — ^P.  504. 

It  was  affirmed  by  the  prisoners  or  war,  that  Bonspttte  had 
«oini!H>d  his  army,  in  case  of  victory,  twenty-fonr  hoars'  plun- 
der of  the  city  of  Bmsseb. 


NotiO. 

-On!  On  /"  was  still  hie  stem  exclaim,— F.  505. 

The  characteristic  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  was  never  more 
fully  displayed  than  in  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope 
will  prove  the  last  of  his  fields.  He  would  listen  to  no  ad- 
vice, and  allow  of  no  obstacles.  An  eye-witness  has  given 
the  followiog  aeconat  of  his  demeanor  towards  the  end  of  the 
action  :— 

**  It  was  near  seven  o'clock  ;  Bonaparte,  who  till  then  had 
remained  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill  whence  he  con  Id  best 
behold  Hhat  passed,  contemplated  with  a  stern  countenance, 
the  scene  of  tliis  horrible  slaughter.  The  more  that  obstacles 
seemed  to  multiply,  the  more  bis  obstinacy  seemed  to  in- 
crease. He  became  indignant  at  theae  unforpeeen  difflonl- 
ties ;  and,  far  from  fearing  to  pnsh  to  extremities  an  army 
whose  confidence  in  him  was  boundless,  he  ccaaed  not  to 
ponr  down  fr^sh  troops,  and  to  give  orden  to  march  forward — 
to  charge  with  the  bayonet — to  carry  by  storm.  He  was 
repeatedly  informed,  from  different  points,  that  the  day  went 
against  him,  and  that  the  troops  seemed  to  be  disordered ;  to 
which  he  only  replied, — '  En-avant!  Kn-avant  V 

"  One  general  sent  to  inform  the  Bmjieror  that  he  was  in  a 
position  which  be  oonid  not  maintain,  because  it  was  com- 
mande<l  by  a  battery,  and  requested  to  know,  at  the  same 
tine,  in  what  way  he  shonld  protect  his  division  from  the 
■norderons  fire  of  the  English  artillery.  '  Let  him  storm  the 
•  attery,'  replied  Bonaparte,  and  tnmed  his  back  on  the  aide- 
de-camp  who  brought  the  message. " — Rdation  de  la  Battaflle 
de  Mont'StrJean.  Par  %n  Temoin  Oemtmre.  Paris,  1815, 
9vo  p.  51. 


NotkD. 
The  fate  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share,— P.  505. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Bonaparte  charged  at  the  head  of 
hit  fsards,  at  the  last  period  of  thts  dreadful  oonfliet.  This, 
however,  is  not  aocarate.  He  came  down  indeed  to  a  hollow 
part  of  the  high  road,  leading  to  Charieroi,  within  leas  than  a 
qnarter  of  a  mile  of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  one  of  the 
points  most  fiercely  diepnted.  Here  he  harang ned  the  gvarda, 
and  informed  them  that  his  preeedinf  operations  had  destroyed 
the  British  infantry  and  oavalry,  and  that  they  had  only  to 
rapport  the  fire  of  the  aitiliery,  which  they  were  to  attaek 
with  tha  bayoneL  This  exhortation  waa  received  with  shonts 
•f  FtM    Caqwrsvr,  which  pnn  heard  over  all  our  fine,  and 


lid  to  an  idea  that  Napoleon  was  charging  in  p<TRon.  But  th« 
guards  were  led  on  by  Ney  ;  nor  di<l  Bonaparte  approach 
Dearer  the  scene  of  action  than  the  spot  alr»*ndy  miniti.metl, 
which  the  rising  bank*  on  each  side  rendered  secure  frtnn  all 
such  balls  as  did  not  come*  in  a  straight  line.  He  witneved 
the  eariier  part  of  the  battle  from  places  yet  more  remote,  par- 
ticulariy  from  an  observatory  which  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  King  of  the  Netheriands,  some  weeks  before,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  the  conntry.^  It  is  not  meant  to  infer  from 
these  particalaiB  that  Napoleon  showed,  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  the  least  deficiency  in  {lersonal  courage ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  evince<l  the  greatest  composure  nn.l  prwence  of  mind 
during  the  whole  action.  But  it  is  no  leas  true  that  report  has 
erred  in  ascribing  to  him  any  des|ierate  efforts  of  valor  for  re- 
covery of  the  battle ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  during  the 
whole  carnage,  none  of  his  suite  were  either  killMl  or  wounded, 
whereas  acaroely  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  personal 
atlendanu  escaped  unhurt. 


NoteR 

England  shaU  teU  thajlght  I— P.  505. 
In  riding  up  to  a  reiriment  which  was  hani  presM«d,  the  Dnke 
called  to  the  men,  ••  Soldiers,  we  must  never  be  beat,— what 
will  they  say  in  England  1"     It  is  needless  to  say  how  this  ap- 
peal w*as  answered. 

NotkF. 
As  plies  the  smith  hit  clanging  trade.—?.  506. 
A  private  soldier  of  the  9Sth  regiment  compared  the  sonne 
which  took  place  immediately  npon  the  British  cavalry  min- 
gling witli  those  of  the  enemy,  to  '*  a  thoutand  tinkrre  at 
work  mending  pots  and  kettles.** 


NoteG. 
The  British  shock  of  leoeWdsted.—P.  500. 

No  persuasion  or  authority  could  pn^vail  upon  tiie  French 
troops  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  bayonet.  The  Imperial 
Guards,  in  |>articular,  hardly  stood  till  the  Britiih  were  within 
thirty  yards  of  them,  although  the  French  author,  a1n>ady 
qnoled,  has  put  into  their  months  the  magnanimoos  sentiment. 
"  The  Guanis  never  yield — they  die."  The  same  author  has 
covered  the  plateau,  or  eminence,  of  St.  J(  an.  which  formed 
the  Britiiih  position,  with  redoubts  and  rctreru-lun^Mits  which 
never  hatl  an  existence.  As  the  narrative,  which  is  in  many 
resi)ects  cnrions,  was  written  by  an  eye-witness,  he  was  prohap- 
bly  deceived  by  tlie  appearance  of  a  road  and  ditch  whicn  run 
along  part  of  the  hill.  It  may  be  also  mentioned,  in  criticitsing 
this  work,  that  the  writer  mentions  the  Chateau  of  Hongo* 
mont  to  have  been  carried  by  the  French,  although  it  wati  m> 
olntely  and  successfully  defended  during  the  whole  anion. 
The  enemy,  indeed,  possessed  themselves  of  the  wood  by 
which  it  is  soironnded,  and  at  length  set  fire  to  the  house  it* 
nlf ;  but  the  British  (a  detachment  of  the  Guanis,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Macdonnell,  and  afterwards  of  Colonel 
Home)  made  good  the  garden,  and  thns  preserved,  by  their 
desperate  resistance,  the  port  which  covered  the  return  of  tha 
Dnfce  of  Wellington's  right  flank. 

I  Tha  mwtakOT  eonrvmin^  this  obwrratory  bar*  b««a  nBtoal.  Tho 
Enifluh  ■upposed  It  wm  srectsd  for  tba  us«  of  Bonaparta  :  and  a  Frarnk 
wrilsr  aflnos  It  waa  aoostnictsd  \if  tfcs  Daks  «f  WalUaftoa. 
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$aroU  t[)e  IBanntltss: 


A   POEM,'  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


*  Upon  another  occasion^  says  Sir  Walter,  *  /  sent  up  another  of  these  trifles,  vhich,  UJce  schoolboys* 
kites,  served  to  show  how  the  wind  of  popular  taste  was  setting.  The  manner  was  supposed  to  he  that  of 
a  rude  minstrel,  or  Scald,  in  opposition  to  *  The  Bridal  of  Triermain^  which  was  designed  to  belong  rather 
to  the  Italian  school.  This  new  fugitive  piece  was  called  *  Harold  the  Dauntless  ;*  and  I  am  still  aMon 
ished  at  my  having  committed  the  gross  error  of  selecting  the  very  name  which  Lord  Byron  had  made  so 
famous.  It  encountered  rather  an  odd  fate.  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  had  published, 
about  the  same  time,  a  work  called  the  *  Poetic  Mirror^  containing  imitations  of  the  principal  living 
poets.  Hiere  was  in  it  a  very  good  imitation  of  my  own  style,  which  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  *  Harold 
the  Dauntless,^  that  there  was  no  discovering  the  original  from  tJte  imitation;  and  I  believe  that  many 
who  took  the  trouble  of  thinking  upon  the  subject,  were  rather  of  opinion  that  my  ingenious  friend 
the  true,  and  not  the  fictitious  Simon  Pure." — Inteoduction  to  thb  Lo&d  of  thjb  Islss.    1830.* 


I^avoib  ti)e  JBattntUss. 


mTRODUCTION. 

There  Ib  a  mood  of  miod,  we  all  have  known 
On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  lowering  day, 
When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone, 
And  naught  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 
DuU  on  our  soul  fiiUs  Fancy's  dazzling  ray, 
And  wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  in  vain, 
Obscured  the  painting  seems,  mistuned  the  lay, 
Nor  dare  we  of  oiu*  listless  load  complain. 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that  camiot  tell 
of  paint 


1  Pablished  by  ConsUble  and  Co.,  Januaiy,  1817,  in  12mo. 
7*.  6d. 

3  •'  Within  lefli  than  a  month,  the  Blaok  Dwarf  and  Old 
Mortality  w««e  followed  by  '  Harold  tlia  Danntlow,  by  th«  au- 
thor of  the  Bridal  of  Trierroain.'  Thia  poem  had  been,  it  ap> 
pean,  begnn  KTeral  yean  back  ;  nay,  part  of  it  b^d  been  ao- 
tnally  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Childe  Harold,  though 
that  eircnmstance  had  eicaped  the  anthor'i  remembnuioe  when 
be  penned,  in  1830,  hia  Inirodaction  to  the  Lord  of  the  lales ; 
Ar  he  there  sayR,  '  1  am  still  astoniahed  at  my  having  commit- 
tad  the  grow  error  of  Klccttng  the  very  name  which  Lord  By^ 
foo  had  made  m>  famoDi.'  The  volume  waa  pnbliahed  by 
Mean  Gomtable,  and  had,  in  thoaa  bookaellen'  phraaa. 


The  jolly  sportsman  knows  such,  drearihood. 
When  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal  rain, 
Clouding  that  mom  which  threats  the  heath- 
cock's  brood ; 
Of  such,  in  summer's  drought,  the  anglers  plain. 
Who  hope  the  soft  mild  southern  shower  in  Tain ; 
But,  more  than  all,  the  discontented  fair. 
Whom  finther  stem,  and  stomer  aunt,  restrain 
From  county-ball,  or  race  occurring  rare. 
While  all  her  friends  around  their  yestmentA  gay 
prepare. 

Ennui  I — or,  as  our  mothers  call'd  thee,  Spleen ! 
To  thee  we  owe  full  many  a  rare  device ; — 
Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  painted  cards,  I  ween. 
The  rolling  billiard-ball,  the  rattling  dice, 


•iderable  raoeeas.'  It  baa  never,  however,  been  placed  on  a 
level  with  Triermain  ;  and,  tbongh  it  qontaine  many  vigorona 
pietnraa,  and  aplendid  vema,  and  here  and  tbcie  aoane  hnppy 
hnaor,  the  confnaion  and  hanh  tranritiona  of  the  fable,  and 
the  dim  rvdenem  of  chaimoter  and  manneia,  leem  aafficieDi  tm 
aooonnt  for  this  inferiority  in  public  favor.  It  ia  not  aurprinDf 
that  the  author  abonld  have  redonbled  hii  avoaion  to  the  notioa 
of  any  mora  aeriooa  performancea  in  verw.  He  had  adsed  on 
an  innmment  of  wider  compaaa,  and  whieh,  handled  with 
whatever  rapidity,  nemed  to  reve^  at  every  conch  treasnrea 
that  had  hitherto  slept  oneonactonily  within  him.  He  had 
thtown  off  hia  fettera,  and  might  well  go  forth  rejoieinf  in  the 
native  daatioity  of  hie  atrength."— /«(f<  of  Beett,  vol.  i .  p.  181. 


CAHTO  I. 


HAKOLD  THE  DAUNTLESS. 


51S 


The  turning-lathe  for  framing  gimcrack  nice ; 
The  amateur's  Uotch'd  pallet  thou  mayst  claim. 
Retort  and   air-pump,  threatening  frogs  and 

mice 
(Murders  disguised  bj  philosophic  name), 
And  much  of  trifling  grave  and  inuch  of  buxom 

game. 

Then  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy  drowsy  glance 
Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalogue  may  quote  I 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but  once ; — 
But  not  of  such  the  tale  fair  Edgeworth  wrote, 
That  benrs  thy  name,  and  is  thine  antidote ; 
And  not  of  such  the  strain  my  Thomson  sung, 
Delicious  dreams  inspiring  by  his  note, 
What  time  to  Indolence  his  harp  he  strung ; — 
01  might  my  lay  be  rank'd  that  happier  list 
among  I* 

Each  hath  his  refuge  whom  thy  cares  assail 
For  me,  I  love  my  study-fire  to  trim. 
And  con  riglit  vacantly  some  idle  tale, 
Displaying  on  the  couch  each  listless  limb, 
Till  on  the  drowsy  page  the  lights  grow  dim. 
And   doubtful    slimiber  half   supplies    the 

theme ; 
While  antique  shapes  of  knight  and  giant  grim, 
Damsel  and  dwarf|  in  long  procession  gleam, 
nd  the  Romancer's  tale  becomes  the  Reader's 

dream. 

Tia  thus  my  malady  I  well  may  bear. 
Albeit  outstretched,  like  Pope's  own  Paridel, 
Upon  the  rack  of  a  too-easy  chair ; 
And  find,  to  cheat  the  time,  a  powerful  spell 
In  old  romaunts  of  errantry  that  tell, 
Or  later  legends  of  the  Fairy -folk, 
Or  Oriental  tale  of  Afrite  fell. 
Of  Qenii,  Talisman,  and  broad-wing'd  Roc, 
Though  taste  may  blush  and  frown,  and  sober  rea- 
son mock. 

Oft  at  such  season,  too,  will  rhymes  unsought 
Arrange  themselves  in  some  romantic  lay ; 
The  which,  as  things  unfitting  graver  thought, 
Are  burnt  or  blotted  on  some  wiser  day. — 
These  few  survive^-and  proudly  let  me  say, 
Court  not  the  critic's  smile,  nor  dread   his 

frown; 
Tbey  well  may  serve  to  while  an  hour  away, 
Nor  does  the  volume  ask  for  more  renown, 
J^ian  Ennui's  yawning  smile,  what  tune  she  drops 

it  down. 


I  Tb«  dry  bnmor,  wd  lort  of  half  BpeoMilan  oait  of  than, 

t*  well  a*  all  U»e  other  intiodootorj  •tanaaa  in  the  powa,  wo 

tUak  cxoelleDt.  and  icaroely  ontdoae  by  any  thing  of  tho  kind 

wn  know  of;  and  than  wn  law  parti,  taken  •epaia.tolj,  that 
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Qarol^  ti)t  iBattntles?. 


CANTO   FIRST. 


List  to  the  valorous  deeds  that  were  done 

By  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind's  son  1 

Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  strain,  [main 

And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  tlie  land  and  the 
Woe  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted !  for  there 
Was  shedding  of  blood,  and  rending  of  hair, 
Rape  of  maiden,  and  slaughter  of  priest, 
Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast : 
When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black. 
Before  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack. 
And  he  bum'd  the  churches,  that  heathen  Dane, 
To  light  his  band  to  their  barks  again. 

IL 

On  Erin's  shores  was  his  outrage  known. 

The  winds  of  France  had  liis  banners  blown  • 

Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 

His  pirates  had  foray'd  on  Scottuh  hill : 

But  upon  merry  England's  coast 

More  frequent  he  sail'd,  for  he  won  the  most. 

So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew. 

If  a  sail  but  gleam'd  white  'gainst  the  welkin  blue^ 

Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call, 

Burghers  hasten'd  to  man  the  wall. 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  'scape, 

Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape. 

Bells  were  toU'd  out,  and  aye  as  they  rung 

Fearful  and  faintly  the  gray  brothers  sung, 

**  Bless  us,  St  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  fire, 

From  famine  and  pest,  and  Count  Witikind's  ir«  I" 

ILL 

He  liked  the  wealth  of  fair  England  so  weU, 

That  he  sought  in  her  bosom  as  native  to  dwell 

He  enter'd  the  Humber  in  fearful  hour. 

And  disembark'd  with  his  Danish  power. 

Three  Earls  came  against  him  with  all  their  tram , 

Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he  slain. 

Count  Witikind  left  the  Humber's  rich  strand. 

And  he  wasted  and  warred  in  Northumberland 

But  the  Saxon  King  was  a  sire  in  age. 

Weak  in  battle,  in  council  sage ; 

Peace  of  that  heathen  leader  he  sought, 

Gifts  he  gave,  and  quiet  lie  bought ; 

And  the  Count  took  upon  him  the  peaceable  style 

Of  a  vassal  and  liegenuui  of  Britain's  broad  isle. 


bav*  not  maaethinf  attraativa  to  tba  lorer  of  nntaral  poatiy 
while  any  one  page  will  ihow  how  extremely  like  it  ie  to  tke 
iner  of  Scott.*'— BluckwwTe  MagAuue  1817 
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IV. 
Time  will  nut  the  Bbarpest  sword, 
Time  will  ooiutime  the  strongest  oord ; 
Tliat  which  moulders  hemp  and  steel. 
Mortal  arm  and  nerve  must  feel 
Of  the  Danish  band,  whom  Count  Witiki^id  led, 
Many  waz'd  aged,  and  many  were  dead : 
Himself  found  his  armor  full  weighty  to  bear, 
Wrinkled  his  brows  grew,  and  hoary  his  hair ; 
Be  lean'd  on  a  sta£^  when  his  step  went  abroad, 
And  patient  his  palfrey,  when  steed  he  bestrode. 
As  he  grew  feebler,  his  wildness  ceased. 
He  made  himself  peace  with  prelate  and  priest,-— 
Made  his  peace,  and,  stooping  his  head, 
Patiently  listed  the  counsel  they  said : 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Bishop  was  holy  and  grave, 
Wise  and  good  was  the  counsel  he  gave. 

V. 

**  ThoQ  hasi  murder'd,  robb'd,  and  spoil'd. 
Time  it  is  thy  poor  soul  were  assoil'd ; 
Priests  didst  thou  slay,  and  churches  bum, 
Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  turn ; 
Fiends  hast  thou  worshipped,  with  fiendish  rite, 
Leave  now  the  darkness,  and  wend  into  light : 
0 1  while  life  and  space  are  given, 
Tnm  thee  yet,  and  think  of  Heaven !" 
That  stem  old  heathen  his  head  he  raised, 
And  on  the  good  prelate  he  stead&stly  gaced ; 
"  Give  me  broad  lands  on  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne, 
My  laith  I  will  leave,  and  Pll  cleave  unto  thine." 

VL 
Broad  lands  he  gave  him  on  Tyne  and  Wear, 
To  be  held  of  the  church  by  bridle  and  spear ; 
Part  of  Monkwearmouth,  of  Tynedale  part^ 
To  better  his  will,  and  to  soften  his  heart : 
Count  Witikind  was  a  joyful  man. 
Less  for  the  &ith  tliftn  the  lands  that  he  wan. 
The  high  church  of  Durham  is  drcss'd  for  the  day. 
The  clergy  are  rank'd  in  their  solemn  array : 
There  came  the  Count,  in  a  bear-skin  warm. 
Leaning  on  Hilda  his  concubine's  arm. 
He  kneel'd  before  Saint  Cutlibert's  shrine, 
With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine ; 
He  abjured  the  gods  of  heathen  race. 
And  he  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of  grace. 
But  such  was  the  grisly  old  proselyte's  look. 
That  the  priest  who  baptized  him  grew  pale  and 

shook ; 
And  the  old  monks  mutter'd  beneath  their  hood, 
**  Of  a  stem  so  stubborn  can  never  spring  good  1" 

vn. 

Up  then  arose  that  grim  oonvertite, 
Homeward  he  hied  him  when  ended  the  rite 
The  Prelate  in  honor  will  with  him  ride, 
And  feast  in  his  castle  on  Tyne's  fSEiir  side. 


Banners  and  banderols  danced  in  the  wind. 
Monks  rode  before  them,  and  spearmen  behind  ; 
Cnward  they  pass'd,  tiU  fairly  did  sliine 
Pennon  and  cross  on  the  bosom  of  Tvne ; 
And  full  in  front  did  that  fortress  lower. 
In  darksome  strength  with  its  buttress  and  tower: 
At  the  castle  gate  was  young  Harold  there. 
Count  Witikuid's  only  offspring  and  heir. 

vm. 

Young  Harold  was  fear*d  for  Ins  hardihood. 

His  strength  of  frame,  and  his  fury  of  mood. 

Rude  he  was  and  wild  to  behold. 

Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of  gold. 

Cap  of  vair  nor  rich  array, 

Such  as  should  grace  that  festal  day : 

His  doublet  of  bull's  hide  was  all  unbraced, 

Uncover'd  his  head,  and  his  sandal  unlaced : 

His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow  hung  low. 

And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them  a  swarthy  gkfw; 

A  Danish  dub  in  his  hand  he  bore, 

The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore ; 

At  his  back  a  she-wolf,  and  her  wolfs:ubs  twan. 

In  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning  slaim 

Rude  was  tlie  greeting  his  father  he  made. 

None  to  the  Bishop, — ^while  thus  he  said : — 

IX. 

"  What  priest-led  hypocrite  art  thou, 
With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  monkish  brow. 
Like  a  shaveling  who  studies  to  dieat  his  vow  I 
Canst  thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster  known. 
Royal  Eric's  fearless  son, 
Haughty  Gunhilda's  haughtier  lord. 
Who  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword  , 
From  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  the  chalice  who  tore, 
And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Freya  and  Thor; 
With  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who  burst  the  skull. 
Before  Odin's  stone,  of  the  Mountain  BnU  I 
Then  ye  worehipp'd  with  rites  that  to  war-gods 
belong,  [strong ; 

With  the  deed  of  the  brave,  and  the  blow  of  the 
And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk, 
Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a  shaven  monk,^ 
Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing  of  hair, — 
Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a  slave,  wilt  thou  bear  I 
Or,  at  best,  be  admitted  in  slothful  bower 
To  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour! 
Oh  I  out  upon  tliinc  endless  shame  I 
Each  Scald's  high  harp  shall  blast  thy  &me. 
And  thv  son  will  refuse  thee  a  father's  name  f 


Irefd  wax*d  old  Witikind's  look, 
His  fidtering  voice  with  fury  shook: — 
**  Hear  me,  Harold  of  harden'd  heart  t 
Stubborn  and  wilful  ever  thou  wert 
I  Thine  outrage  insane  I  command  thee  to 
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Fear  my  wrath  and  remain  at  peace : — 
Juat  ia  the  debt  of  repentance  I've  paid, 
Richly  the  church  has  a  recompense  made, 
And  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  I  prove  with  my 

blade. 
But  reckoning  to  none  of  my  actions  I  owe, 
And  least  to  my  son  such  accounting  will  show. 
Why  speak  I  to  thee  of  repentance  or  truth, 
Who  ne'er  from  thy  childhood  knew  reason  or  ruth  ? 
Hence  I  to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  her  den ; 
These  are  thy  mates,  and  not  rational  men." 

XL 

Grimly  smiled  Harold,  and  coldly  replied, 

**  We  must  honor  our  sires,  if  we  fear  when  they 

chide. 
For  me,  I  am  yet  what  thy  lessons  have  made, 
I  was  rock'd  in  a  buckler  and  fed  from  a  blade ; 
An  in£uit,  was  taught  to  clasp  hands  ai|d  to  shout 
From  the  roofe  of  the  tower  when  the  flame  had 

iHvke  out ; 
In  the  blood  of  slain  foemen  my  finger  to  dip. 
And  tinge  with  its  purple  my  cheek  and  my  Up. — 
Tis  thou  know'st  not  truth,  that  hast  barter'd  in  eld. 
For  a  price,  the  brave  faith  that  thine  ancestors 

held.  [plain, — 

When  this  wolf," — and  the  carcass  he  flung  on  the 
**  Shall  awake  and  give  food  to  her  nurslings  again. 
The  face  of  his  father  will  Harold  review ; 
Till  then,  aged  Heathen,  young  Christian,  adieu  I" 

XIL 

Priest,  monk,  and  prelate,  stood  aghast, 

Aa  throogh  the  pageant  the  heathen  pass'd. 

A  cross-bearer  out  of  bis  saddle  he  flung. 

Laid  his  hand  on  the  pommel,  and  into  it  sprung. 

Loud  was  the  shriek,  and  deep  the  groan. 

When  the  holy  sign  on  the  earth  was  thrown ! 

Tlie  fierce  old  Count  unsheathed  his  brand. 

But  the  calmer  Prelate  stay'd  his  hand. 

**■  Let  him  pass  free ! — Heaven  knows  its  hour,^- 

But  he  must  own  repentance's  power. 

Pray  and  weep,  and  penance  bear. 

Ere  he  hold  land  by  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear." 

Thus  in  scorn  and  in  wrath  from  his  father  is  gone 

Young  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witlklnd's  soa 

xni. 

High  was  the  feasting  in  Witlklnd's  liall, 
Reveird  priests,  soldiers,  and  pagans,  and  all ; 
Anil  e'en  the  good  Bishop  was  fain  to  endure 
The  scandal, which  time  and  instruction  might  cure : 
It  were  dangerous,  he  deem'd,  at  the  first  to  re- 
strain, 
in  his  wine  and  his  wassail,  a  half-christen'd  Dane, 
fhe  mead  flow'd  around,  and  the  ale  was  drain'd 

dry. 
Wild  was  the  laughter,  the  song,  and  the  cry ; 


With  Kyrie  Eleison,  came  damoroualy  in 
The  war-songs  of  Danesmen,  Norweyan,  and  FSnOi 
Till  man  after  man  the>  contention  gave  o'er,  ^ 
Outstretch'd  on  the  rushes  that  strew'd  the  haL 
floor ;  [rout^ 

And  the  tempest  within,  having  ceased  its  wild 
Gave  place  to  the  tempest  that  thunder'd  without. 

XIV. 

Apart  from  the  wassail,  in  turret  alone. 

Lay  flazen-hair'd  Gunnar,  old  Ermengarde's  son  ; 

In  the  train  of  Lord  Harold  that  Page  was  the 

first. 
For  Harold  in  childhood  had  ErmeDgarde  nursed ; 
And  grieved  was  young  Gunnar  his  master  should 

roam. 
Unhoused  and  unfriended,  an  exile  from  home. 
He  heard  the  deep  thunder,  the  plashing  of  rain. 
He  saw  the  red  lightning  through  shot-hole  and 

pane; 
"  And  oh  r  said  the  Page,  **  oo  the  ahelterleM  wol4 
Lord  Harold  is  wandering  in  darkness  and  cold  1 
What  though  he  was  stubborn,  and  wayward,  and 

wild,  [child,— 

He   endured  me  because   I  was  Ermengard^'s 
And  often  from  dawn  till  the  set  of  the  sun, 
^  the  chase,  by  his  stirrup,  unbidde:^  I  run; 
I  would  I  were  older,  and  knighthood  could  bear, 
I  would  soon  quit  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the 

Wear :  [breath. 

For  my  mother's  command,  with  her  last  parting 
Bade  me  follow  her  nursling  in  life  and  to  death. 

XV. 

**  It  pours  and  it  thunders,  it  lightens  amain, 
^s  if  Lok,  the  Destroyer,  had  burst  from  his  chain  I 
Accursed  by  the  Church,  and  expell'd  by  his  sire. 
Nor  Christian  nor  Dane  give  him  shelter  or  fire. 
And  tills  tempest  what  mortal  maj  honseleas  en- 
dure t 
Unaided,  unmantled,  he  dies  on  the  moor  I 
Whate'er  comes  of  Gunnar,  he  tarries  not  here." 
He  leapt  from  his  .couch  and  he  grasp'd  to  his 
spear ;  [tread. 

Sought  the  hall  of  the  feast    Undisturb'd  by  his 
The  wassailers  slept  fast  as  the  sleep  of  the  dead : 
**  Ungrateful  and  bestial !"  his  anger  broke  forth, 
"To  forget  'mid  your  goblets  the  pride  of  the 
North  1  [store, 

And  you,  ye  oowl'd  priests,  who  have  plenty  m 
Must  give  Gunnar  for  ransom  a  palfrey  and  ore." 

XVL 
Then,  heeding  fuU  little  of  ban  or  of  oorse^ 
He  has  seized  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvauz's  purse : 
Saint  Meneholt's  Abbot  next  morning  has  miss'd 
His  mantle,  deep  furr'd  from  the  cape  to  the  wrkt 
The  Seneschal's  keys  from  his  belt  he  has  ta'en 
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(Well  drenched  oo  that  ere  vas  old  Hildebrand*s 

brain). 
To  the  Btable-yard  he  made  his  way, 
And  mounted  the  Bisliop's  palfrej  gaj, 
Oastle  and  hamlet  behind  him  has  cast, 
And  right  on  his  way  to  the  moorland  has  paas'd. 
Sore  snorted  the  palfrey,  unused  to  face 
A  weather  so  wild  at  so  rash  a  pace ; 
So  long  he  snorted,  so  loud  he  neigh*d, 
Tliere  answer'd  a  steed  that  was  bound  beside. 
And  the  red  flash  of  lightning  show'd  there  where 

His  master.  Lord  Harold,  outstretch'd  on  the  clay. 


XVIL 

Up  he  started,  and  thunder'd  out,  "  Stand  T 
And  raised  the  club  in  his  deadly  hand. 
The  flazen-hair*d  Gunnar  liis  purpose  told, 
ShoVd  the  palfrey  and  proffered  the  gold. 
**  Back,  back,  and  home,  thou  simple  boy  1 
.  Thou  canst  not  share  my  grief  or  joy ; 
Have  I  not  mark'd  thee  wail  and  cry 
Wlien  thou  hast  seen  a  sparrow  die  ? 
And  canst  thou,  as  my  follower  should. 
Wade  ankle-deep  tlurough  foeman's  blood, 
Dare  mortal  and  immortal  foe. 
The  gods  above,  the  fiends  below, 
And  man  on  eartli,  mor6  hateful  still. 
The  very  fountain-head  of  ill  t 
Desperate  of  life,  and  careless  of  death, 
Lover  of  bloodshed,  and  slaughter,  and  scathe^ 
Such  must  thou  be  with  me  to  roam. 
And  such  thou  canst  not  be — back,  and  home  I" 

xvm 

Young  Gunnar  shook  like  an  aspen  bough,  [brow. 
As  he  heard  the  harsh  voice  and  beheld  the  dark 
And  half  he  repented  his  purpose  and  vow. 
But  now  to  draw  back  were  bootless  shame, 
And  he  loved  his  master,  so  urged  his  claim : 
"  Alas  I  if  my  arm  and  my  courage  bo  weak. 
Bear  with  me  a  while  for  old  £rmcngarde*s  sake ; 
Nor  deem  so  lightly  of  Gunnar's  £Edth, 
As  to  fear  he  would  break  it  for  peril  of  death. 
Have  I  not  risk'd  it  to  fetch  thee  this  gold. 
This  surooat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee  from  cold  t 
And,  did  I  bear  a  baser  mind. 
What  lot  remains  if  I  stay  behind  ? 
The  priests*  revenge,  thy  father's  wrath, 
A  dungeon^  and  a  shameful  death.** 

XIX. 
With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 
1h»  Pige,  then  tum'd  his  head  aside ; 

'  *•  ft  may  b*  wcrihj  of  noUoe,  that  in  Haiold  tlw  Daant- 
hM  then  k  s  win  sad  good  Eutaoe,  m  in  the  Monasterr,  and 
■  Pitior  of  Jorravz,  who  b  robbed  (antef  stanza  zvi.)  m  in 


And  either  a  tear  did  his  eyelash  stain. 

Or  it  caught  a  drop  of  the  passing  nun. 

"  Art  thou  an  outcast,  then  T  quoth  he ; 

*  The  meetcr  page  to  follow  me.** 

*Twere  bootless  to  teU  what  climes  they  soogltty 

Ventures  achieved,  and  battles  fought ; 

How  oft  with  few,  how  oft  alone. 

Fierce  Harold's  arm  the  field  hath  won. 

Men  swore  his  eye,  that  flash'd  so  red 

When  each  other  glance  was  quenched  with  dreadt 

Bore  oft  a  light  of  deadly  flame, 

That  ne'er  from  mortal  courage  came. 

These  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  so  stem, 

That  loved  the  couch  of  heath  and  fern. 

Afar  from  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 

More  than  to  rest  on  driven  down ; 

That  stubborn  frame,  that  sullen  mood. 

Men  deem*d  must  come  of  aught  but  good. 

And  they  whisper'd,  the  great  Master  Fiend 

at  one 
With  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind*8 

XX. 

Years  after  years  had  gone  and  fled, 

The  good  old  Prelate  lies  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

In  the  chapel  still  is  shown 

His  sculptured  form  on  a  marble  stone. 

With  statf  and  ring  and  scapulaire, 

And  folded  hands  in  the  act  of  prayer. 

Saint  Cuthbert*s  mitre  is  resting  now 

On  the  haughty  Saxon,  bold  Aldingar's  brow; 

The  power  of  his  crozior  he  loved  to  extend 

0*er  whatever  would  break,  or  whatever  wovlf 

bend; 
And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope  and  in  paQ, 
And  the  Chapter  of  Durham  has  met  at  his  calL 
"  And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,"  the  proud  Biabo] 

said,  [dead  1 

"That  our  vassal,  the  Danish  Count  Witikind'a 
All  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 
To  holy  Cliurch  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
And  hath  founded  a  chantry  with  stipend  and 

dole,  [soul 

That  priests  and  that  beadsmen  may  pray  for  hir 
Harold  his  son  is  wandering  abroad, 
Dreaded  by  man  and  abhorred  by  Gkxi ; 
Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir  [Wear 

The  lands  of  the  church  on  the  Tyne  and  tin 
And  at  her  pleasure,  her  hallow'd  hands 
May  now  resume  these  wealthy  landa." 

XXL 

Answer'd  good  Eustace,'  a  cancm  old, — 
**  Harold  is  tameless,  and  furious,  and  bold ; 


iTaBhoe.'*— Adolphus'  iMUrg  0mth§Jtwtk»r  tf 
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Srer  Benown  blows  a  note  of  fiune, 

In  vapory  folds,  o'er  the  landscape  stray% 

And  a  note  of  fear,  when  ahe  sounds  his  naule : 

And  half  involves  the  woodland  maze, 

Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe 

like  an  early  widow's  veil. 

Haye  been  their  lot  who  have  waked  his  wrath. 

Where  wimpling  tissue  from  the  gaze 

Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordships  still, 

The  form  half  hides,  and  half  betrays^ 

Heaven  in  ite  hour  may  change  his  will ; 

Of  beauty  wan  and  pale. 

But  if  reft  of  gold,  and  of  living  bare. 

An  evil  counsellor  is  despair." 

IIL 

Hoie  had  be  said,  but  the  Prelate  frown'd, 

Fahr  Hetelill  was  a  woodland  maid, 

And  murmured  his  brethren  who  sate  around, 

Her  father  a  rover  of  greenwood  shade, 

And  with  one  consent  have  they  given  their  doom, 

By  forest  statutes  undismay'd. 

That  the  Church  should  the  knds  of  Saint  Cuth- 

Who  lived  by  bow  and  quiver ; 

bert  resume. 

Well  known  was  Wulfstane's  archery. 

So  wiU'd  the  Prelate ;  and  canon  and  dean 

By  merry  Tyne  both  on  moor  and  lea. 

Gave  to  hia  judgment  their  loud  amen. 

Through  wooded  Weardale's  glens  so  free, 

Well  beside  Stanhope's  wildwood  tree. 

And  well  on  Oanlesse  river. 

Yet  free  though  he  trespass'd  on  woodland 

game. 

More  known  and  more  fear*d  was  the  wizard 

^arol^tl)e  IBanntltss. 

fame 
Of  Jntta  of  Rookhope,  the  Outlaw's  dame ; 

Fear'd  when  she  frown'd  was  her  eye  of  flami*. 
More  fear'd  when  in  wrath  she  laugh'd; 

iiAM*iyi  ftVTtfimiL 

\Ukx%  L\J     D&WAVa 

For  then,  *twas  said,  more  fatal  true 

To  its  dread  aim  her  spell-glance  flew. 

L 

Ulan  when  from  Wulfstane's  bended  yew 

Tu  merry  in  greenwood, — ^thus  runs  the  dd  lay,— 

Sprung  forth  the  gray-gooee  shaft 

In  the  gladsome  month  of  lively  May, 

When  the  wild  birds'  song  on  stem  and  spray 

IV. 

Invites  to  forest  bower ; 

Yet  had  this  fierce  and  dreaded  pan 

Tlien  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest. 

So  Heaven  decreed,  a  daughter  fiur ; 

Tlien  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest, 

None  brighter  crown'd  the  bed. 

And  the  beech  in  glistening  leaves  is  drest, 

In  Britain's  bounds,  of  peer  or  prince^ 

And  dark  between  shows  the  oak's  proud  breast, 

Nor  hath,  perdianoe,  a  lovelier  since 

like  a  chieftain's  frowning  tower ; 

In  this  fair  isle  been  bred. 

Though  a  thousand  branches  join  their  screen, 

And  naught  of  fraud,  or  ire,  or  ill. 

Yet  the  broken  sunbeams  glance  between. 

Was  known  to  gentle  Metelill, — 

And  tip  the  leaves  with  lighter  green. 

A  simple  maiden  she ; 

With  brighter  tints  the  flower : 

The  spells  in  dimpled  smile  that  lie, 

Dull  is  the  heart  that  loves  not  then 

And  a  downcast  blush,  and  the  darts  that  fl} 

The  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  glen. 

With  the  sidelong  glance  of  a  hazel  eye, 

Where  roe  and  red-deer  find  sheltering  den. 

Were  her  arms  and  witchery. 

When  the  sun  is  in  his  power. 

So  young,  so  simple  was  she  yet. 

She  scarce  could  childliood's  joys  forget 

n. 

And  still  she  loved,  in  secret  set 

Lees  metry,  perchance,  is  the  fading  leaf 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

Tliat  follows  so  soon  on  the  gather'd  shea( 

To  plait  the  rushy  coronet, 

When  the  greenwood  loses  the  name ; 

And  braid  with  flowers  her  locks  of  jet. 

Silent  is  then  the  forest  bound, 

As  when  in  infancy  \ — 

Save  the  redbreast's  note,  and  the  rustling  sound 

Yet  could  that  heart,  so  simple,  prove 

Of  firoet4iipt  leaves  that  are  dropping  round. 

The  early  dawn  of  stealing  love : 

Or  the  deep-mouth'd  cry  of  the  distant  hoimd 

Ah  1  gentle  maid,  beware  1 

That  opens  on  his  game : 

The  power  who,  now  so  mild  a  guest, 

Yet  then,  too,  I  love  the  forest  wide, 

Gives  dangerous  yet  delicious  zest 

Whether  the  sun  in  splendor  ride, 

To  the  calm  pleasures  of  thy  breast, 

A-ud  gild  its  many-color'd  side  ; 

Will  soon,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  rest. 

Or  whether  the  soft  and  silvery  haze, 

Let  none  his  empire  share. 
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V. 

VllL 

One  morn,  in  kirtle  green  array'd, 

Secured  within  his  powerful  hold. 

Deep  in  the  wood  the  maiden  straj^'d. 

To  bend  her  knee,  her  hands  to  fold. 

And,  where  a  fountain  sprung, 

Was  all  the  maiden  might ; 

She  aate  her  down,  unseen,  to  thread 

And  "  Oh !  forgive,"  she  faintly  said. 

The  scarlet  berry's  mimic  braid. 

"  The  terrors  of  a  simple  maid. 

And  while  the  beads  she  strung, 

If  thou  art  mortal  wight  I 

Like  the  blithe  lark,  whoee  carol  gay 

But  if — of  such  strange  tales  are  told^- 

Oiyes  a  good-morrow  to  the  day, 

Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold. 

So  lighteomely  she  aung. 

Thou  comest  to  chide  mine  accents  bold. 

My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell. 

VL 

At  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well 

The  disembodied  ear ; 

Aonfl* 

Oh !  let  her  powerful  charms  atone 

^  Loan  WiLLUM  was  bom  in  gilded  bower, 

For  aught  my  rashoess  may  have  done, 

The  heir  of  WiltonV  lofty  tower ; 

And  cease  thy  grasp  of  fear." 

Tet  better  loves  Lord  William  now 

Then  laugh'd  the  Knight — hh  laughter's  boom] 

To  roam  beneath  wild  Rookhope's  brow ; 

Half  in  the  hollow  helmet  drown'd ; 

And  William  has  lived  where  ladies 

His  barred  visor  then  he  raised. 

fair 

And  steady  on  the  maiden  gazed. 

With  gawds  and  jewels  deck  their  hair, 

He  smoothed  his  brows,  as  best  he  might, 

Yet  better  loves  tlie  dew-drops  still 

To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  ni^j^ht. 

That  pearl  the  locks  of  MetelilL 

When  sinks  the  tempest  roar ; 

• 

Yet  still  the  cautious  fi^iher8  eye 

"  The  pions  Palmer  loves,  I  wis, 

The  clouds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky. 

Saint  Cuthbert's  hallow'd  beads  to  kiss ; 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 

But  I,  though  simple  girl  I  be, 

Might  have  such  homage  paid  to  me ; 

IX. 

For  did  Lord  William  see  me  suit 

*  Damsel,"  he  said,  **  be  wise,  and  lean 

This  necklace  of  the  bramble's  fiiiit, 

Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern : 

He  iain — ^but  must  not  have  his  will — 

From  distant  realms  I  come. 

Would  kiss  the  beads  of  MetelilL 

And,  wanderer  long,  at  length  have  plann'd 

In  this  my  native  Nortliem  land 

"  My  nurse  has  told  me  many  a  tale, 

To  seek  myself  a  home. 

How  vows  of  love  ore  weak  and  frail ; 

Nor  that  alone — a  mate  I  seek ; 

My  mother  says  that  courtly  youth 

She  must  be  gentle,  soft,  and  meek,— 

By  rustic  maid  means  seldom  sootL 

No  lordly  dame  for  me ; 

What  should  they  mean !  it  cannot  be. 

Myself  am  something  rough  of  mood. 

That  such  a  warning's  meant  for  me. 

And  feel  the  fire  of  royal  blood, 

For  naught — oh  I  naught  of  fraud  or  HI 

And  therefore  do  not  hold  it  good 

Oan  William  mean  to  Metelill  I" 

To  match  in  my  degree. 

Then,  since  coy  maidens  say  my  face 

VIL 

Is  harah,  my  form  devoid  of  grace. 

Sudden  she  stops — and  starts  to  feel 

For  a  fair  lineage  to  provide, 

A  weighty  hand,  a  glove  of  steel. 

*Tl8  meet  that  my  selected  bride 

Upon  her  shrinking  shoulders  laid ; 

In  lineaments  be  fair ; 

Fearful  she  tum'd,  and  saw,  dismay'd. 

I  love  thine  well— till  now  I  ne'er 

A  Knight  in  plate  and  mail  array'd. 

Look'd  patient  on  a  face  of  fear. 

His  crest  and  bearing  worn  and  fray'd. 

But  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  tear 

His  surcoat  soil'd  and  riven. 

Become  thy  beauty  rare. 

Form'd  like  that  giant  race  of  yore. 

One  Idss — ^nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not  !— 

Whose  long-continued  crimes  outwore 

And  now  go  seek  thy  parents'  cot. 

The  sufferance  of  jieaven. 

And  say,  a  bridegroom  soon  I  come. 

Stem  accents  made  his  pleasure  known, 

To  woo  my  love,  and  bear  her  home." 

Though  tlien  he  used  his  gentlest  tone : 

*  Maiden,"  he  said,    "  sing  forth  thy 

X 

glee. 

Home  sprung  the  maid  without  a  pause. 

Start  not — sing  on— it  pleases  me." 

As  leveret 'scaped  from  greyhound's  jaws; 
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But  stQl  she  lock'd,  however  dutresa'd. 
The  secret  in  her  boding  breast ; 
Dreading  her  sire,  who  oft  forbade 
Her  aliips  should  stray  to  distant  glade. 
Night  came — ^to  her  accustom'd  nook 
Her  distaff  aged  Jutta  took, 
And  by  the  lamp's  imperfect  glow, 
Rough  WuUstane  trimm'd  his  shafts  and 

bow. 
SuddoQ  and  clamorous,  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  slumbering  brach  and  hound ; 
Loud  knocking  next  the  lodge  alanns, 
And  Wulfstane  snatches  at  his  arms^ 
When  open  flew  the  yielding  door. 
And  that  grim  Warrior  pressed  the  floor. 

XL 

*'A11  peace  be  here — What  I  none  replies  t 
Dismiss  your  fears  and  your  surprise. 
Tifl  I— that  Maid  hath  told  my  tale,— 
Or,  trembler,  did  thy  courage  fail  I 
It  recks  not — it  is  I  demand 
Fair  Metelill  in  marriage  band ; 
Harold  the  Dauntless  I,  whose  name 
Is  braye  men's  boast  and  caititf 's  shame.** 
The  parents  sought  each  other's  eyes, 
With  awe,  resentment,  and  surprise : 
Wulfstane,  to  quarrel  prompt,  began 
Tlie  stranger's  size  and  thewes  to  scan ; 
But  as  he  Bcann*d,  his  courage  sunk, 
And  from  unequal  strife  he  shrunk, 
Then  forth,  to  blight  and  blemish,  flies 
The  harmful  curse  from  Jutta's  eyes ; 
Yet,  fatal  howsoe'er,  the  spell 
On  Harold  innocently  fell ! 
And  disappointment  and  amase 
Were  in  the  witch's  wilder'd  gaze. 

XIL 

But  soon  the  wit  of  woman  woke, 

And  to  the  Warrior  mild  she  spoke : 

**  Her  child  was  all  too  young.** — "  A  toy, 

The  refuge  of  a  maiden  coy.** — 

Again,  "  A  powerful  baron's  heir 

Claims  in  her  heart  an  interest  fair.*' — 

"  A  trifle — ^whisper  in  his  ear, 

Tliat  Harold  is  a  suitor  here  T — 

Baffled  at  length  she  sought  delay : 

"  Would  not  the  Knight  till  morning  stay  I 

Late  was  the  hour — ^he  there  might  rest 

TiU  mom,  their  lodge's  honor'd  guest." 

Such  were  her  words, — ^ber  craft  might 

cast. 
Her  honor'd  guest  should  sleep  his  last : 
**  No,  not  to-night — but  soon,"  he  swore, 
"  He  would  return,  nor  leave  them  more.** 
The  threshold  then  his  huge  stride  crost, 
Ajid  soon  he  "V  as  in  darkness  lost. 


xm. 

Appall'd  a  while  the  parents  stood. 
Then  changed  their  fear  to  angry  mood. 
And  foremost  fell  their  words  of  ill 
On  unresisting  Metelill : 
Was  she  not  caution'd  and  forbid, 
Forewam'd,  implored,  accused  and  chid. 
And  must  she  still  to  greenwood  roam. 
To  marshal  such  misfortune  home  I 
**  Hence,  minion — ^to  thy  chamber  henoe^ 
There  prudence  learn,  and  penitence." 
She  went — ^her  lonely  couch  to  steep 
In  tears  which  absent  lovers  weep ; 
Or  if  she  gain'd  a  troubled  sleep, 
Fierce  Harold's  suit  was  still  the  theme 
And  tenor  of  her  feverish  dream. 

XIV. 

Scarce  was  she  gone,  her  dame  and  sire 

Upon  each  other  bent  their  ire ; 

**  A  woodsman  thou,  and  hast  a  spear, 

And  couldst  thou  such  an  insult  bear  !*' 

Sullen  he  said,  "  A  man  contends 

With  men,  a  witch  with  sprites  and  fiends; 

Not  to  mere  mortal  wight  belong 

Yon  gloomy  brow  and  frame  so  strong. 

But  thou — ^is  this  thy  promise  fair. 

That  your  Lord  William,  wealthy  heir 

To  Ufrick,  Baron  of  Witton-le-Wear, 

Should  Metelill  to  altar  bear  I 

Do  all  the  spells  thou  boast*st  as  thine 

Serve  but  to  slay  some  peasant's  kine, 

His  grain  in  autumn's  storms  to  steeps 

Or  thorough  fog  and  fen  to  sweep, 

And  hag-ride  some  poor  rustic's  sleep  I 

Is  such  mean  mischief  worth  the  fame 

Of  sorceress  and  witch's  name  f 

Fame,  which  with  all  men's  wish  oonspirei^ 

With  thy  deserts  and  my  desires, 

To  damn  thy  corpse  to  penal  fires  I 

Out  on  thee,  witch !  aroint  1  aroint  I 

What  now  shall  put  thy  schemes  in  joint  I 

What  save  this  trusty  arrow's  point, 

From  the  dark  dingle  when  it  flies. 

And  he  who  meets  it  gasps  and  dies." 

XV. 

Stem  she  replied,  "I^ill  not  wage 

War  with  thy  folly  or  thy  rage ; 

But  ere  the  morrow's  sun  be  low, 

Wulfstane  of  Rookhope,  thou  shalt  know. 

If  I  can  venge  me  on  a  foe. 

Believe  the  while,  that  whatsoe'er 

I  spoke,  in  ire,  of  bow  and  spear, 

It  is  not  Harold's  destiny 

The  death  of  pilfer'd  deer  to  dia 

But  he,  and  thou,  and  yon  pale  mooo 

(That  shall  be  yet  more  pallid  soon. 
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Before  she  sink  behind  flie  dell), 

The  cloudless  moon  grows  dark  and  dim, 

Thou,  she,  and  Harold  too,  shall  tell 

And  bristling  hair  and  quaking  limb 

Wliat  Jutta  knows  of  chtarm  or  spelL" 

Proclaim  the  Master  Demon  nigh, — 

Tlius  muttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 

Those  who  view  his  form  shall  die  1 

Her  -wajTrard  steps,  and  forth  she  went, 

Lo  I  I  stoop  and  veil  my  head ; 

And  left  alone  the  moody  fire, 

Thou  who  ridest  the  tempest  dread. 

I'o  cherish  or  to  sUke  his  ire. 

Shaking  hill  and  rending  oak — 

XVL 

Spare  me  1  spare  me !  Zemebock. 

Far  faster  than  belong'd  to  age 

"  He  comes  not  vet !    Shall  cold  delay 

Has  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 

Thy  votaress  at  her  need  repay  1 

A  priest  has  met  her  as  she  pass'd, 

Thou— shall  I  call  thee  god  or  fiend ! — 

1       And  crossed  himself  and  stood  aghast : 

Let  others  on  thy  mood  attend 

She  traced  a  hamlet — not  a  eur 

With  prayer  and  ritual — Jutta s  arms 

His  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  would  stir ; 

Are  necromantic  words  and  charms ; 

Bj  crouch,  hy  trembling,  and  by  groan, 

Mine  is  the  spell,  that  utter'd  once, 

They  made  her  hated  presence  known  t 

Shall  wake  Thy  Master  from  h»  trance. 

But  when  she  trode  the  sable  fell, 

Shake  his  red  mansion-house  of  pain. 

Were  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell,— 

And  burst  his  seven-times-twisted  chain  1~ 

For  far  was  heard  the  fox's  yell. 

So  I  com'st  thou  ere  the  spell  is  spoke  ? 

Tlie  black-cock  waked  and  faintly  crew, 

I  own  thy  presence,  Zemebock." — 

Scream'd  o'er  the  moss  the  scared  curlew : 

Wliere  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 

XVIIL 

Jjay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven's  croak ; 

**  Daughter  of  dust,"  the  Deep  Vwce  said. 

Tlie  mountain-cat,  which  sought  his  prey, 

— Shook  while  it  spoke  the  vale  for  dread. 

Glared,  scream'd,  and  started  from  her  way 

Rock'd  on  the  base  that  massive  stone. 

Such  music  cheor'd  her  journey  lone 

Tlie  Evil  Deity  to  own,— 

To  the  deep  dell  and  rocking  stone : 

"  Daughter  of  dust  I  not  mine  the  power 

There,  with  imhallow'd  hynrn  of  praise^ 

Thou  seek'st  on  Harold  s  £Ektal  hour. 

She  called  a  God  of  heathen  days. 

Twixt  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  strife 

Waged  for  his  soul  and  for  his  life, 

XVIL 

And  fain  would  we  the  combat  win. 

^#        «                    ^  tf 

And  snatch  him  in  his  hour  of  sin. 

Snbocatf  on. 

vni                   *                   A                                    *     *                        1 

There  is  a  star  now  rising  red. 

*  Frox  thy  Pomeranian  throne, 

That  threats  him  with  an  influence  dread : 

Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone, 

Woman,  thine  arts  of  malice  whet, 

Where,  to  thy  godhead  fiiithful  yet, 

To  use  the  space  before  it  set 

Bend  Esthonian,  Finn,  and  Lett, 

Involve  him  with  the  church  in  strife. 

And  their  swords  in  vengeance  whet, 

Push  on  adventurous  chance  his  life ; 

That  shall  make  thine  altars  wet, 

Ourself  will  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Wet  and  red  for  ages  more 

As  best  we  may  thy  counsels  speed." 

With  the  Christians'  hated  gore, — 

So  ceased  the  Voice ;  for  seven  leagues  round 

Hear  me  1  Sovereign  of  the  Rock, 

Each  hamlet  started  at  the  soimd ; 

Hear  me  I  mighty  Zemebock ! 

But  slept  again,  as  slowly  died 

Its  thunders  on  the  hill's  biiiwn  side. 

"  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known, 

Here  thy  wonders  have  been  shown ; 

?;ix 

Hundred  tribes  in  various  tongue 

**  And  is  this  all,"  said  Jutta  stem. 

Oft  have  here  thy  praises  sung : 

"  That  thou  canst  teach  and  I  can  learn  1 

Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam'd, 

Hence  I  to  the  land  of  fog  and  waste. 

Hundred  victims'  blood  hath  stream'd  I 

There  fittest  is  tliine  influence  placed. 

Now  one  woman  comes  alone. 

Thou  powerless,  sluggish  Deity  1 

And  but  wets  it  with  her  own, 

But  ne'er  shall  Briton  bend  the  knee 

.  The  last,  the  feeblest  of  thy  flock,— 

Again  before  so  poor  a  god." 

Hear — ^and  be  present,  Zemebock  I 

She  struck  the  altar  with  her  rod ; 

Slight  was  the  touch,  as  when  at  need 

^  Hark  I  he  comes !  the  night-blast  cold 

A  damsel  stirs  her  tardy  steed ; 

Wilder  sweeps  along  the  wold  ; 

But  to  the  blow  the  stone  gave  place. 
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And,  starting  from  its  balanced  base, 

Boll'd  thunderusg  down  the  moonlight  dell,— 

Re-«cho*d  moorland,  rock,  and  fell; 

Into  the  moonli^t  tarn  it  daah'd, 

Tlieir  shorefl  the  sounding  surges  lash'd. 

And  there  was  ripple,  rage,  and  foam ; 
But  on  that  lake,  so  dark  and  lone, 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeam  shone 

A«  Jutta  hied  her  home. 


i^arolb  tl)t  WaantitBB. 
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GaAT  towers  of  Durham  1  there  was  once  a  time 
I  yiew'd  your  battlements  with  such  vague  hope. 
As  brightens  life  in  its  first  dawning  prime ; 
Not  that  e'en  then  came  within  foncy's  scope 
A  vision  vain  of  mitre,  throne,  or  cope ; 
Tet,  gazing  on  the  venerable  hall. 
Her  flattering  dreams  would  in  perspective  ope 
Some  reverend  room,  some  prebendary's  stall, — 
And  thus  Hope  me  deceived  as  she  deceiveth  alL' 

Well  yet  I  love  thy  mix'd  and  massiTe  piles, 
EUilf  church  of  Gkxl,  half  castle  'gainst  the  Scot, 
And  long  to  roam  these  venerable  aisles^ 
With  records  stored  of  deeds  long  since  forgot ; 
There  might  I  share  my  Surtees**  happier  lot, 
Who  leaves  at  will  his  patrimonial  field 
To  ransack  every  crypt  and  hallow'd  spot, 
And  from  oblivion  rend  the  spoils  they  yield, 
Restoring  priestly  chant  and  clang  of  knightly 
shi^d. 

Vain  is  the  wish — since  other  cares  demand 
Each  vacant  hour,  and  in  another  clime ; 
But  still  that  northern  harp  invites  my  hand, 
Which  tells  the  wonder  of  thine  earlier  time ; 
And  fain  its  numbers  would  I  now  command 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  that  dawning  fair. 
When  Harold,  gazing  from  its  lofty  stand 
Upon  the  western  heights  of  Beaurepaire, 
Saw  Saxon  Eadmer's  towers  begirt  by  winding 
Wear. 


I  In  thit  sUnzft  occvn  one  of  many  tonchet  by  whfch,  in 

introductory  purageti  of  Harold  the  Danntless  aa  of  Trier- 

■ain,  Fir  Walter  Scott  betrays  his  half-pnrpose  of  identifying 

lb*  snthor  with  his  friend  William  Enkine.    That  gentleman, 

the  eon  of  an  Episcopalian  cleigyman,  a  stanch  ehnrchman, 

Bad  a  man  of  the  gentlest  habits,  if  he  did  not  in  eariy  life  de- 

Mfii  to  follow  the  paternal  profession,  might  easily  be  snp- 
A6 


n 

Fair  on  the  half-seen  streams  the  sunbeams 

danced, 
Betraying  it  beneath  the  woodland  bank, 
And  fair  between  the  Gtothic  turrets  glanced 
Broad  lights,  and  sliadows  fell  on  front  and  fiank, 
Where  tower  and  buttress  rose  in  martial  rank, 
And  girdled  in  the  massive  donjon  Keep, 
And  from  their  circuit  peal'd  o'er  bush  and  bank 
The  matin  bell  with  summons  long  and  dcep^ 
And  echo  answer'd  still  with  long  resounding  sweep 

IIL 

The  morning  mists  rose  from  the  ground, 
Each  merry  bird  awaken'd  roimd, 

As  if  in  revelry ; 
AfSEur  the  bugW  clanging  sound 
Called  to  the  chase  the  lagging  hoond; 

The  gale  breathed  soft  and  free. 
And  seem'd  to  linger  on  its  way 
To  catch  fresh  odors  from  the  spray, 
And  waved  it  in  its  wanton  play 

So  light  and  gamesomely. 
Tlie  scenes  which  morning  beams  reveal, 
Its  sounds  to  hear,  its  gales  to  feel 
In  all  their  fragrance  round  him  steal, 
It  melted  Harold's  heart  of  steel. 
And,  hardly  wotting  why, 
He  doff  *d  his  helmet's  gloomy  pride^ 
And  hung  it  on  a  tree  beside, 

Laid  mace  and  falchion  by. 
And  on  the  greensward  sate  him  down. 
And  from  his  dark  habittial  frown 

Relax'd  his  rugged  brow — 
Whoever  hath  the  doubtful  task 
From  that  stern  Dane  a  boon  to  ask, 

Were  wise  to  ask  it  now. 

IV. 

His  place  beside  young  Gunnar  took. 
And  mark'd  his  master's  softening  look, 
And  in  hb  eye's  dark  mirror  spied 
Tlie  gloom  of  stormy  thoughts  subside, 
And  cautious  watch'd  the  fittest  tide 

To  speak  a  warning  word. 
So  when  the  torrent's  billows  shrink; 
The  timid  pilgrim  on  the  bruik 
Waits  long  to  see  them  wave  and  sink. 

Ere  he  dare  brave  the  ford. 
And  often,  after  doubtful  pause. 
His  step  advances  or  withdraws : 


posed  to  have  nourished  snch  an  intention^one  which  no 
conid  ever  have  dreamt  of  ascribing  at  any  period  of  his  dayi 
to  Sir  Walter  Bcott  himself. 
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Fearful  to  move  the  Blumbering  ire 
Of  his  stern  lord,  thus  stood  the  squire, 

Till  Harold  raised  liid  eye, 
That  glanced  as  when  athwart  the  abroad 
Of  the  dispersiug  tempest-cloud 

The  bursting  Bunbeams  fly. 

V. 

**  Arouse  thee,  son  of  Ermengarde, 
Offspring  c^  prof^etess  and  bard  I 
Take  harp,  and  greet  this  lovely  prime 
With  some  liigh  strain  of  Runic  rhyme, 
Strong,  deep^  but  powerful !    Peal  it 

round 
Like  that  loud  bt.ll  s  sonorous  sound. 
Yet  wild  by  fits,  as  when  the  lay 
Of  bird,  and  bugle  hail  the  day. 
Such  was  my  grandsire  Eric's  sport, 
When  dawn  gleam'd  on  his  martial  ooiirt. 
Heymar  the  Scald,  with  harp's  high  sound, 
Sununon'd  the  chiefs  who  slept  aroimd ; 
Couch'd  on  tbo  spoils  of  wolf  and  bear, 
They  roused  like  lions  from  their  lair, 
Then  ruah'd  in  emulation  furtli 
To  enhance  the  glories  of  the  Korth. — 
Proud  Eric,  mightiest  of  thy  race. 
Where  is  thy  shadowy  resting-place  t 
In  wild  Valhalla  hast  thou  quaff 'd 
Fi-om  foemaii*s  skull  metheglin  drauglit, 
Or  wanderest  where  thy  cairn  was  piled 
To  frown  o*er  oceans  wide  and  wild  ? 
Or  have  the  milder  Chiistians  given 
Thy  refuge  in  their  peaceful  heaven  t 
Where'er  thou  art,  to  thee  are  known 
Our  toils  endured,  our  trophies  won. 
Our  wars,  our  wanderings,  and  our  woes." 
He  ceased,  and  Gunnar's  song  arose. 

VL 

"  Hawk  and  osprey  screamed  for  joy 
O'er  the  beetling  cliffs  of  Hoy, 
Crimson  foam  the  beach  o'erspread. 
The  heath  was  dyed  with  darker  red. 
When  o'er  Erie,  Inguar's  son, 
Dane  and  Northman  piled  the  stone ; 
Singing  wild  the  war-song  stem, 
*  Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  V 

^  Where  eddying  currents  foam  and  boil 
By  Bersa's  burgh  and  Grsemsay's  isle, 
The  seaman  sees  a  martial  form 
Half-mingled  with  the  mist  and  storm. 
In  anxious  awe  he  bears  away 
To  moor  his  bark  m  Stromna's  bay, 
And  murmurs  from  the  bounding  stem, 
'  Rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  T 


**  What  cares  disturb  the  mighty  deul  9 
Each  honor'd  rite  was  duly  paid  *, 
No  daring  nand  thy  hkshn.  unlaced, 
Tliy  sword,  thy  8hi«:>ld,  were  near  thee  placed,- 
Thy  fimt/  couch  no  tear  profaned. 
Without,  with  hostile  blood  was  stain'd ; 
Within,  'twas  lined  with  moss  and  fem, — 
fhen  rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn ! — 

*He  may  rest  not:  from  realms  afar 
CDme  voice  of  battle  and  of  war, 
Of  conquest  wrought  with  bloody  hand 
On  Carmel's  cliffs  and  Jordan's  strand. 
When  Odin's  warlike  son  could  daunt 
The  turban'd  race  of  Termagaunt" 

VIL 

** Peace,"  said  the  Knight,  "the  noble  Scald 

Our  warlike  fathers'  deeds  recall*d. 

But  never  strove  to  sootlie  the  son 

With  tales  of  what  himself  had  done. 

At  Odin's  board  the  bard  Mts  high 

Whose  harp  ne'er  stoop'd  to  flattery ; 

But  highest  he  whose  daring  lay 

Hath  dared  unwelcome  truths  to  say." 

With  doubtful  smile  young  Guunar  eyed 

His  master's  looks,  and  naught  replied — 

But  well  that  smile  his  master  led 

To  construe  what  he  left  unsaid. 

**  Is  it  to  me,  thou  timid  youth. 

Thou  fear'st  to  speak  unwelcome  tniih  t 

My  soul  no  more  thy  censure  grieves 

Than  frosts  rob  laurels  of  their  leaves 

Say  on — and  yet — beware  the  rude 

And  wild  distemper  of  my  blood ; 

Loth  were  I  that  mine  ire  should  wroDg 

The  youth  that  bore  my  shield  so  long; 

And  who,  in  service  constant  stLll, 

Though  weak  in  frame,  art  strung  in  wiU.**— 

**  Oh  I"  quoth  the  page,  "  even  tliere  depend* 

My  counsel — ^there  my  warning  tends — 

Oft  seems  as  of  my  master's  breast 

Some  demon  were  the  sudden  guest ; 

Then  at  the  first  misconstrued  word 

His  hand  is  on  the  mace  and  sword. 

From  her  firm  seat  his  wisdom  driven. 

His  life  to  countless  dangers  given. — 

0 1  would  that  Gunnar  could  suffice 

To  be  the  fiend's  last  sacrifice, 

So  that,  when  glutted  with  my  gore. 

He  fled  and  tempted  thee  no  more  T 

vni 

Then  waved  his  hand,  and  shook  his  head 
The  impatient  Dane,  while  thus  he  said : 
**  Pre  fime  not,  youth — ^it  is  not  thine 
To  judge  the  spirit  of  our  line — 
The  bold  Berserkar's  rage  divine. 
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llirough  whose  inspiring,  deeds  are  wrought 

Past  human  Btrength  and  human  thought. 

When  fall  upon  his  gloomy  soul 

The  champion  feels  the  iuflucuce  roll. 

He  swims  the  lake,  he  leaps  the  wall — 

Heiids  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the  fall— 

[Jnahielded,  mail-less,  on  he  goes 

Singly  against  a  host  of  foes ; 

Their  spears  he  holds  like  wither*d  reeds, 

Their  mail  like  maiden's  silken  weeds ; 

One  Against  a  hundred  will  he  strive, 

Take  coontless  wounds,  and  yet  survive. 

Then  rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 

Of  slaughter  and  of  victory, — 

And  blood  he  quaffs  like  Odin's  bowl. 

Deep  drinks  his  sword, — deep  drinks  his 

soul; 
And  all  that  meet  him  in  his  h-e 
He  gives  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire ; 
Then,  like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den, 
And  couches  till  he's  man  agcn. — 
Thou  know'st  the  signs  of  look  and  limb, 
When  'gins  that  rage  to  overbrim — 
Thou  know'st  when  I  am  moved,  and  why ; 
And  when  thou  see'st  me  roll  mine  eye. 
Set  my  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot, 
Regard  thy  safety  and  be  mute ; 
But  else  speak  boldly  out  whatever 
Is  fitting  tluit  a  knight  should  hear. 
I  love  thee,  youth.    Thy  lay  has  power 
Upon  my  dark  and  sullen  hour ; — 
So  Christian  monks  are  wont  to  say 
Demons  of  old  were  charm'd  away ; 
Then  feur  not  I  will  rashly  deem 
Bl  €i  thy  speech  whate'er  the  theme." 

IX. 

As  down  some  strait  in  doubt  and  dread 
T%e  watchful  pilot  drops  the  lead. 
And,  cautious  in  the  midst  to  steer, 
Tlie  shoaling  channel  sounds  with  fear ; 
So,  lest  on  dangerous  ground  he  swerved. 
The  Page  his  master's  brow  observed, 
Pausing  at  intervals  to  fling 
His  hand  o'er  the  melodious  strmg. 
And  to  his  moody  breast  apply 
The  soothing  charm  of  harmony. 
While  hinted  half)  and  half  exprest, 
Tliie  warning  song  conveyed  the  rest. — 

Aong. 
1. 

*  111  fiu-es  the  bark  with  tackle  riven, 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakers  driven, — 
ni  when  tlie  storm-sprite  shrieks  in  air, 
And  the  scared  mermaft  tears  her  hair ; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  Home  false  traitor  holds  command. 


2. 

*^  HI  fares  the  fainting  Palmer,  placed 
'Mid  Hebron's  rocks  or  Rana's  waste, — 
HI  when  the  scorching  sun  is  high. 
And  the  expected  font  is  dry, — 
Worse  when  his  guide  o'er  sand  and  heath, 
The  barbarous  Copt,  has  plaon'd  his  death. 

3. 
<<  HI  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  cleft» 
And  ill  when  of  his  helm  bereft, — 
HI  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  flung. 
Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchion  wrung ; 
But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token. 
When  he  lists  rede  by  woman  spoken." — 


"  How  now,  fond  boy  t — Canst  thou  think  ill 
Said  Harold,  "of  fair  MeteliU?"— 
"She  may  be  fair,"  the  Page  replied. 

As  through  the  strings  he  ranged,— 
"  She  may  be  fair ;  but  yet,"  he  cried. 

And  then  the  strain  he  changed,—^— 

1. 

**  She  may  be  fair,"  he  sang,  "  but  yet 

Far  fairer  have  I  seen 
Than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet, 

And  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 
Were  I  a  Danish  knight  in  anns, 

As  one  day  I  may  be, 
My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  eharmar* 

A  Danish  maid  for  me. 


**  I  love  my  fathers'  northern  land. 

Where  the  dark  pine-trees  grow, 
And  the  bold  Baltic's  echoing  strand 

Looks  o'er  each  grassy  oe.^ 
I  love  to  mark  the  lingeruig  sun, 

From  Denmark  loth  to  go^ 
And  leaving  on  the  billows  bright, 
To  cheer  the  short-lived  anmmer  nigfait, 

A  path  of  raddy  glow. 

8. 

"But  most  the  northern  maid  I  love, 

With  breast  like  Denmark's  snow, 
And  form  as  fair  as  Denmark's  pine, 
Who  loves  with  purple  heath  to  twine 

Her  locks  of  sunny  glow ; 
And  sweetly  blend  that  shade  of  gold 

With  the  dieek's  rosy  hue, 
And  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hold 

That  eye  of  matchless  blue. 

1  0»— Uand. 
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*  Tib  hers  the  manly  sports  to  ley  e 

That  southern  maidens  fear, 
To  bend  the  bov  by  stream  and  grove, 

And  lift  tlie  hunter's  spear. 
She  can  her  chosen  champion's  flight 

With  eye  undaszled  see, 
Clasp  him  victorious  from  the  strife. 
Or  on  his  corpse  yield  up  her  life,— 

A  Danish  maid  for  me  I** 

XL 
llien  smiled  the  Dane — ^''Thou  canst  00  veil 
The  virtues  of  our  maidens  tell, 
Half  could  I  wish  my  choice  had  been 
Blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  golden  sheen, 
And  lofty  soul ; — ^yet  what  of  ill 
Hast  thou  to  chaise  on  Metelill  T — 
"Nothing  on  her,**^  young  Gunnar  said, 
**  But  her  base  sire's  ignoble  trade. 
Her  mother,  too-~the  general  fame 
Hath  given  to  Jutta  evil  name, 
And  in  her  gray  eye  is  a  flame 
Art  caimot  hide,  nor  fear  can  tame. — 
That  sordid  woodman's  peasant  cot 
Twice  have  thine  honor'd  footsteps  sought^ 
And  twice  retum'd  with  such  ill  rede 
As  tent  thee  on  some  desperate  deed."** 

xn. 

**  Thou  errest ;  Jutta  wisely  said. 

He  that  oomes  suitor  to  a  ipaid. 

Ere  link'd  in  marriage,  should  provide 

Lands  and  a  dwelling  tor  his  bride-— 

My  fathers,  by  the  Tyne  and  Wear, 

I  have  redaimU** — "  O,  all  too  dear, 

And  all  too  dangerous  the  prize, 

STen  were  it  won,"  young  Gunnar  cries;—- 

«  And  then  this  Jutta's  firesh  device. 

That  thou  shouldst  seek,  a  heathen  Dane, 

From  Durham's  priests  a  boon  to  gain. 

When  thou  hast  left  their  vassals  slain 

Li  their  own  halls  P— Flash'd  Harold's  eye, 

Thunder'd  his  voice — '*  False  Page,  you  lie  I 

The  castle,  hall  and  tower,  is  mine, 

Built  by  old  Witikind  on  Tyne. 

The  wild-cat  will  defend  his  den, 

Fights  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren ; 

And  think'Bt  thou  Fll  forego  my  right 

I  «  N«Uiiiif  on  Imt,"  b  the  tmiing  of  the  iaterieaved  wpy 
ll  1831—"  On  her  nanght,"  in  all  th«  former  editioM. 

«  •*  All  is  haBh*d,  and  gtill  as  death— 'tin  dreadful  I 
*  How  reverend  ie  the  faoe  of  this  tall  pile, 
WhoK  ancient  pillan  rear  their  marble  bead* 
To  bear  aloft  iti  arehM  and  iionderons  loof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfafit  and  immovable, 
Liooking  tranqoillity  !    It  Mriicea  an  awe 
And  tenor  on  my  aching  ught.    The  tombe 


For  dread  of  monk  or  monsidb  knight  I — 
Up  and  away,  that  deepening  bell 
Doth  of  the  Bishop's  condare  celL 
Thither  will  I,  in  n.dn<iev  due^ 
As  Jutta  bade,  n«y  cLum  to  sue ; 
And,  if  to  righv  me  they  are  loth. 
Then  woe  to  church  and  chapter  both  T 
Now  shift  tUb  scene,  and  let  the  curtain  fiall. 
And  our  b«xt  entry  be  Saint  Cuthbert's  bftH 


i^arollr  ti)e  iDaiintltda. 
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Full  many  a  bard  hath  sung  the  solemn  gloom 
Of  the  long  Gothic  aisle  and  stone>ribb^d  rooC 
O'er-canopying  shrine  and  goi^geous  tomb, 
Carveil  screen,  and  altar  glimmering  hr  aloo^ 
And  blending  with  the  shade — a  matcblees  proof 
Of  high  devotion,  which  hath  now  waz'd  coklf 
Y«t  legends  say,  that  Luxury's  brute  hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  such  sacred  fold,      [of  old.' 
Like  step  of  Bel's  fidse  priest,  tradc'd  in  his  fiyie 

Well  pleased  am  I,  howe'er,  that  when  the  loote 
Of  our  rude  neighbors  whilome  deign'd  to  oome, 
Uncall'd,  and  eke  unwelcome,  to  swe^  out 
To  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the  rags  <^  Rome, 
They  spoke  not  on  our  ancient  fane  the  doom 
To  which  tlieir  bigot  zeal  gave  o*er  their  own. 
But  spared  tlie  martyred  saint  and  storied  tomb 
Though  papal  miracles  had  graced  the  atone. 
And  though  the  aisles  still  loved  the  ongaD'a  cwei 
ling  tone. 

And  deem  not,  though  'tis  now  my  part  to  paint 
A  Prelate  sway'd  by  love  of  power  and  gold. 
That  all  who  wore  tlie  mitre  of  our  Saint 
Like  to  ambitious  Aldingar  I  hold ; 
Since  both  in  modem  times  and  days  ol  old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might  atone 
Their  predecessors'  frailties  trebly  told: 
Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may  own-^ 
And  such  (if  fame  speak  truth)  the  honov^d  Bar- 
rington.* 

And  nonnmeatal  caw  of  dcatL  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillncn  to  my  trembling  heart." 

CoitoRBVK*B  Mourning  Bride^  Actii.  Pcene  1. 
Sec  aliK>  Joanna  Baillie's  "  Do  Montfort,"  Acts  iv.  ami  r. 

•  See,  in  the  Apocryphal  Boolu,  "  The  Birtory  of  Bri  aad 
the  Dragon.'*  # 

*  See,  for  the  lives  of  Bishop  Matthew  and  Bishop  Moneo, 
here  alladett  to,  Mr.  Sarteen's  Ui8t4Ky  of  the  Biahoprie  of  Dnr 
ham  :  the  vrnerahle  Shote  Barrington,  their  honored 
erer  a  kind  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  died  in  1998. 
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n. 

Bat  DOW  to  earlier  and  to  ruder  times, 

Aa  subject  meet,  I  tune  my  nigged  rhymes, 

Telling  how  fairly  the  chapter  was  met, 

And  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order  set ; 

Huge  brass-dasp'd  volumes,  which  the  hand 

Of  studious  priest  but  rarely  scanned. 

Now  on  fair  carved  desk  display'd, 

Twas  theirs  the  solemn  scene  to  aid. 

O'erfaead  with  many  a  scutcheon  graced, 

And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 

A  labyrinth  of  crossing  rows, 

The  roof  in  lessening  arches  shows ; 

Beneath  its  shade  place<l  proud  and  high. 

With  footstool  and  with  canopy, 

Sate  Aldingar, — and  prelate  ne'er 

More  haughty  graced  Saint  Cuthbert's  chair ; 

Canons  and  deacons  were  placed  below, 

In  doe  degree  and  lengthen'd  row. 

Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there, 

like  image  in  bis  oaken  chair ; 

Nor  head,  oor  hand,  nor  foot  they  stirr'd. 

Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard ; 

And  of  their  eyes  severe  alone 

The  twinkle  abow'd  ihey  were  not  stone. 

IIL 
The  Prelate  was  to  speech  address'd. 
Each  head  sunk  reverent  on  each  breast ; 
But  ere  his  voice  was  heard — ^without 
Arose  a  wild  tumultuous  shout, 
OflfapriDg  of  wonder  miz'd  with  fear, 
Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 
yT<^ii;ng  the  flames,  that,  bursting  oat, 
Attract  yet  scare  the  rabble  rout 
Ere  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  hand 
Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band* 
Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 
Clash'd  the  long  bolts,  the  hinges  bray. 
And,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  call. 
Stands  HaroJd  the  Danntless  in  midst  of  the  halL 

IV. 

"Now  Bare  ye,  my  masters,  both  rocket  and  rood, 
Atim  Bishop  with  mitre  to  Deacon  with  hoodl 
For  here  stands  Count  Harold,  old  Witikind's  son. 
Gome  to  sue  for  the  lands  which  his  ancestors 
mm,"  [eye. 

The  Prelate  look'd  round  him  with  sore  troubled 
Unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny ; 
While  eadi  Canon  and  Deacon  who  heard  the 

Dane  speak. 
To  be  safely  at  home  would  have  fasted  a  week : — 
Tbea  Aldingar  roused  him,  and  answered  again, 
*  llioa  suest  for  a  boon  which  thOu  canst  not  ob- 
tain; 
Tlie  Church  hath  no  fiefs  for  an  unchristen*d  Dane. 
Thy  father  was  wise,  and  his  treasure  hath  given, 


That  the  priests  of  a  chantry  might  hymn  him  U 

heaven ;  [due, 

And  the  fiefs  which  whilome  be  posses8*d  as  his 
Have  lapsed  to  the  Church,  and  been  granted 

anew 
To  Anthony  Conyers  and  Alberie  Yere, 
For  the  service  Saint  Guthbert*s  bless*d  banner  to 

bear,  [Wear; 

When  the  bands  of  the  North  como  to  foray  the 
llien  disturb  not  our  conclave  with  wrangling  or 

blame,  [came" 

But  in  peace  and  in  patience  paas  hence  as  ye 

V. 

Loud  laugh'd  the  stem  Pagan, — "  They're  fi-ee  from 

the  care 
Of  fief  and  of  service,  both  Conyers  and  Vere,  • 
Six  feet  of  your  chancel  is  all  they  will  need, 
A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  corslet  of  lead. — 
Ho,  Ounnar  1 — the  tokens ;"— ^and,  sever'd  anew, 
A  head  and  a  hand  on  the  altar  he  threw. 
Then  shudder'd  with  terror  both  Canon  and  Monk, 
They  knew  the  glazed  eye  and  the  countenance 

shrunk. 
And  of  Anthony  Conyers  the  half-grizzled  hair. 
And  the  scar  on  the  liand  of  Sir  Alberie  Vere. 
There  was  not  a  churchman  or  priest  that  was  there, 
But  grew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook  him  to 

prayer. 

VL 

Count  Harold  laugh'd  at  their  looks  of  fear: 

**  Was  this  the  hand  should  your  banner  bear, 

Was  tliat  the  head  should  wear  the  casque 

In  battle  at  the  Church's  task  t 

Was  it  to  such  you  gave  the  place 

Of  Harold  with  the  heavy  mace  t 

Find  me  between  the  Wear  and  Tyne 

A  knight  will  wield  this  dub  of  mine,^* 

Give  him  my  fiefB,  and  I  will  say 

There's  wit  beneath  the  cowl  of  gray." 

He  raised  it,  rough  with  many  a  stain. 

Caught  from  crush'd  skull  and  spoutmg  brain ; 

He  wheel'd  it  that  it  shrilly  sung, 

And  the  aisles  echoed  as  it  swung. 

Then  dasli'd  it  down  with  sheer  descent^ 

And  split  King  Osric*s  mommdent.— - 

"  How  like  ye  this  music  f  How  trow  ye  the  hanu 

That  can  wield  such  a  mace  may  be  reft  of  its  land  I 

No  answer  ? — I  spare  ye  a  space  to  agree. 

And  Saint  Cuthbert  inspire  you,  a  saint  if  he  be. 

Ten  strides  through  your  chancel,  ten  strokes  iq 

your  bell. 
And  again  I  am  with  you— grave  fathers,  farewell." 

VIL 

He  tum'd  from  their  presence,  he  daah'd  the  OM 
door, 
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CANTO  V 


XV. 

'  And  18  this  my  probation  r  wild  Harold  he  said, 
*  Within  a  lone  caatle  to  press  a  lone  bed  ? — 
Good  even,  my  Lord  Bishop, — Saint  Cutlibert  to 
borrow,  [row.** 

Tlie  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me  to>mor- 


6arolb  ti)t  BanntltBS. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


Denhabk's  sage  courtier  to  her  princely  youth, 
Granting  his  cloud  an  ouzel  or  a  whale,* 
Spoke,  though  unwittingly,  a  partial  truth ; 
For  Fantasy  embroiders  Nature's  veiL 
The  tints  of  ruddy  eve,  or  dawning  pale, 
Of  the  swart  thunder-doud,  or  silver  haze. 
Are  but  the  ground-work  of  the  rich  detail 
Which  Fantsay  with  pencil  wild  portrays. 
Blending  wliat  seems  and  is,  in  the  wrapt  muser's 
gaze. 

Nor  are  the  stubborn  forms  of  earth  and  stone 
Less  to  tlie  Sorceress's  empire  given ; 
For  not  with  unsubstantial  hues  alone, 
Caught  from  the  varying  surge,  or  vacant 

heaven. 
From  bursting  sunbeam,  or  from  flaflhing  levin, 
She  limns  her  pictures :  on  the  earth,  as  air. 
Arise  her  castles,  and  her  car  is  driven ; 
And  never  gazed  the  eye  on  scene  so  fair. 
But  of  its  boasted  charms  gave  Fancy  half  the 
share. 

IL 

Up  a  wild  pass  went  Harold,  bent  to  prove, 
Hugh  Meneville,  the  adventure  of  thy  lay ; 
Gunnar  pursued  his  steps  in  faith  and  love, 
Ever  companion  of  his  master's  way. 
Midward  their  path,  a  rock  of  granite  gray 
From  the  adjoining  cliff  had  made  descent, — 
A  barren  mass — ^yet  with  her  drooping  spray 
Had  a  young  birch-tree  crown'd  its  battlement. 
Twisting  her  fibrous  roots  through  cranny,  flaw 
and  rent 

TbJB  rock  and  tree  could  Gunnar's    thought 

engage 
Till  Fancy  brought  the  tear-drop  to  his  eye, 

1  **  Hamlet.  Doyoo  see  yonder  elood,  thatU  almost  in  abape 
tf  acamelf 
Potoniu*.  By  the  mav,  and  'tit  like  a  camel,  indeed  I 
JETam.  Methinki,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 


And  at  his  master  ask'd  the  timid  Page, 

*  What  is  the  emblem  that  a  bard  sliou'd  spj 
In  that  rude  rock  and  its  green  canopy  T 
And  Harold  said,  "  Like  to  the  helmet  brave 
Of  warrior  slain  in  fight  it  seems  to  lie, 

And  these  same  drooping  boughs  do  o'er  it  wave 
Not  all  unlike  the  plume  his  lady's  favor  gave."-- 

*  Ah,  no  I"  replied  the  Page ;  "  the  ill-starr'd  love 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  emblem  shown, 
Whose  fates  are  with  some  hero's  interwove, 
And  rooted  on  a  heart  to  love  unknown: 
And  as  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  alone 
Nourish  those  drooping  boughs,  and  as  the 

scathe 
Of  the  red  lightning  rends  both  tree  and  stone, 
So  fares  it  with  her  unrequited  faith,— 
Her  sole  relief  is  tears — her  only  refuge  deaik"- 

IIL 

"Thou  art  a  fond  fiemtastic  boy," 
Harold  replied,  *'  to  females  coy, 

Yet  prating  still  of  love ; 
Even  so  amid  the  clash  of  war 
I  know  thou  lovest  to  keep  afar. 
Though  destined  by  thy  evil  star 

With  one  like  me  to  rove, 
Whoee  business  and  whose  joys  are  fonsd 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 
Yet,  foolish  trembler  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  a  nook  of  my  rude  heart, 
And  thou  and  1  will  never  part; — 
Harold  would  wrap  the  world  in  flame 
Ere  injury  on  Gunnar  came  T 

IV. 

The  grateful  Page  made  no  reply. 
But  tum'd  to  Heaven  lus  gentle  eye. 
And  clasp'd  his  hands,  as  one  who  said, 
"  My  toils — ^my  wanderings  are  o'erpaid  I* 
Then  in  a  gayer,  lighter  strain, 
Compell'd  himself  to  speech  again; 

And,  as  they  flow'd  along. 
His  words  took  cadence  soft  and  slow, 
And  liquid,  like  dissolving  snow, 

They  melted  into  song. 

V. 

«  What  though  through  fields  of  carnage  wid« 
I  may  not  follow  Harold's  stride. 
Yet  who  with  faithful  Gunnar's  pride 

Lord  Harold's  feats  can  see  ? 
And  dearer  than  the  couch  of  pride. 
He  loves  the  bed  of  gray  wolTs  hide. 


Pol.  It  ii  backed  Ifte  a 
Hawu  Or,  likea  vhalel 
Pol,  Very  like  a  whale." 
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When  dmnbering  hj  Lord  Harold's  side 
In  forest,  field,  or  lea."* — 

VL 

"Break  off!"  said  Harold,  in  a  tone 
Where  hmry  and  siir|Hise  were  shown. 

With  some  slight  touch  of  fear,— 
^  Break  ofl^  we  are  not  here  alone ; 
A  Palmer  form  comes  slowly  on  1 
By  cowl,  and  staff,  and  mantle  known, 

My  monitor  is  near. 
Now  mark  him,  Gnnnar,  heedfnlly ; 
He  pauses  by  the  blighted  tree — 
Doet  see  him,  youth? — Thou  oouldst  not  see 
When  m  the  vale  of  Galilee 

I  first  beheld  his  form, 
"Sor  when  we  met  that  other  while 
In  Cephalonia*8  rocky  isle, 

Before  the  fearful  storm, — 
Dost  see  him  now  ?" — The  Page,  distraught 
With  terror,  answered,  "  I  see  naught, 

And  there  is  naught  to  see, 
Save  that  the  oak's  scathed  boughs  fling  down 
Upon  the  path  a  shadow  brown. 
That,  like  a  pilgrim's  dusky  gown. 

Waves  with  the  waving  tree." 

VIL 
Count  Harold  gazed  upon  the  oak 
As  if  his  eyestrings  would  hare  broke. 

And  then  resolvedly  said, — 
"  Be  what  it  will  yon  phantom  gray — 
Nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  shall  ever  say- 
That  for  their  shadows  from  his  way 

Count  Harold  tum'd  dismay'd : 
ni  speak  him,  though  his  accents  fill 
My  heart  with  that  unwonted  thrill 

Which  vulgar  minds  call  fear.' 
I  will  subdue  it !" — Forth  he  strode, 
Paused  where  the  blighted  oak-tree  showed 
Its  sable  shadow  on  the  road, 
And,  folding  on  his  bosom  broad 

His  arms,  said,  '*  Speak — I  hear.** 

vm. 

The  Deep  Voice*  said,  «  O  wild  of  will, 
Purious  ^y  purpose  to  fulfil — 
Heart'Sear^d  and  unrepentant  still. 
How  long,  O  Harold,  shall  thy  tread 
Disturb  tlM  slumbers  of  the  dead  ? 
Each  step  in  thy  wild  way  thou  makest, 
The  ashes  of  the  dead  thou  wakest ; 
And  shout  in  triumph  o'er  thy  path 

1 "  I'll  speak  to  it,  Uionfh  hell  itself  ehoaM  gape.'* 

Haml0t. 

*  •*  Why  lit'st  tboa  by  that  ruin'd  hall, 
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The  fiends  of  bloodshed  and  of  wrath. 
In  this  thine  hour,  yet  turn  and  hear  I 
For  life  is  brief  and  judgment  near." 

IX. 

Then  ceased  Hie  Voice. — The  Dane  replied 

In  tones  where  awe  and  inborn  pride 

For  mastery  strove, — "  In  vain  ye  chide 

The  wolf  for  ravaging  the  flock. 

Or  with  its  hardness  taunt  tlie  rock, — 

I  am  as  they — my  Danish  strain 

Sends  streams  of  fire  through  every  vem. 

Amid  thy  realms  of  goule  and  ghost. 

Say,  is  the  fame  of  Eric  lost. 

Or  Witikind's  the  Waster,  known 

Where  fame  or  spoil  was  to  be  won ; 

Whose  galleys  ne'er  bore  off  a  shore 

They  left  not  black  with  flame  f — 
He  was  my  sire, — and,  sprung  of  him, 
That  rover  merciless  and  grim, 

Can  I  be  soft  and  tame  ?  [me, 

Part  hence,  and  with  my  crimes  no  more  upbraid 
I  am  that  Waster's  son,  and  am  but  what  he  mad«* 
me." 

The    Phantom    groan'd;  —  the    mountain    shook 

around. 
The  fawn  and  wild-doe  started  at  the  sound. 
The  gorse  and  fern  did  wildly  round  them  wave. 
As  if  some  sudden  storm  the  impulse  gave. 
"  All  thou  hast  said  is  truth — Yet  on  the  head 
Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  charge  be  laid, 
That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrele^ing  pace. 
From  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race  :-— 
Relentless  in  his  avarice  and  ire. 
Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sword  and  fii« . 
Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every  land, 
like  the  destroying  angel's  burning  brand ; 
FulfiU'd  whate'er  of  ill  might  be  invented. 
Yes — all  these  tilings  he  did — ^be  did,  but  he 

RKPENTED 1 

Perchance  it  is  part  of  his  punishment  still. 
That  his  offspring  pursues  his  example  of  iO. 
But  thou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath  shall  next 
shake  thee,  [thee ; 

Oird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son,  and  awake 
If  thou  yield'st  to  thy  fury,  how  tempted  soever. 
The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for  thee  never  T— 

XL 

"  He  is  gone,**  said  Lord  Harold,  and  gazed  as  ha 
■poke ; 

Thov  aged  earie,  so  stern  and  fraj  t 

*  Know'st  tbon  not  me  t'  the  Deep  Voice  cried." 

Waveriejf  M'ovti* — Jintiquarff  vol.  ▼.  p  ]4fk 
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*  There  is  naught  on  the  path  but  the  shade  of  the 

oak. 
He  IB  gone,  whose  strange  presence  my  feeling 

oppressed,  [breast 

Like  the  night-hag  that  sits  on  the  slumberer's 
My  heart  beats  as  thick  as  a  fngitive's  trea^, 
And  cold  dews  drop  from  my  brow  and  my 

head. — 
Ho  I  Gunnar,  the  flasket  yon  almoner  gave  \ 
He  said  that  three  drops  would  recall  from  the 

grave.  [Iulb  power, 

For  the  first  time  Count  Harold  owns  leech-craft 
Or,  his  courage  to  aid,  lacks  the  juice  of  a  flower  T 
The  page  gave  the  flasket^  which  Walwayn  had 

fiU'd  [distiU'd— 

With  the  juice  of  wUd  roots  that  his  art  had 
So  baneful  their  influence  on  all  that  had  breath. 
One  drop  had  been  phrensy,  and  two  had  been 

death. 
Harold  took  it,  but  drank  not ;  for  jubilee  shrill, 
And  music  and  clamor  were  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  down  the  steep  pathway,  o'er  stock  and  o*er 

stone, 
The  train  of  a  bridal  came  blithesomely  on ; 
Tliere  was  song,  there  was  pipe,  there  was  timbrel, 

and  still 
Tlie  burden  was,  **  Joy  to  the  fair  Metelill !" 

XII. 

Harold  mi^t  see  from  his  high  stance. 
Himself  unseen,  that  train  advance 

With  mirth  and  melody  ; — 
On  horse  and  foot  a  mingled  throng. 
Measuring  their  steps  to  bridal  song 

And  bridal  Aiostrelsy ; 
And  ever  when  the  blithesome  rout 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout, 
Redoubling  echoes  roU*d  about. 
While  echoing  cave  and  diff  sent  out 

The  answering  symphony 
Of  all  those  mimic  notes  which  dwell 
In  hollow  rock  and  sounding  deU. 

XIIL 

Joy  shook  his  torch  above  the  band. 
By  many  a  various  passion  fanned ; — 
As  elemental  sparks  can  feed 
On  essence  pure  and  coarsest  weed. 
Gentle,  or  stormy,  or  refined, 
Joy  takes  the  colors  of  the  mind. 
Lightsome  and  pure,  but  unrepress'd. 
He  fired  the  bridegroom's  gallant  breast ; 
More  feebly  strove  with  maiden  fear. 
Yet  still  joy  glimmer'd  through  the  tear 
On  the  bride's  blushing  cheek,  that  shows 
Like  dew-drop  on  the  budding  rose ; 
While  Wulfstane's  gloomy  smile  declared 
'n>e  glee  that  selfish  ararice  shared. 


And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  high 

Joy's  semblance  took  in  Jutta's  eye. 

On  dangerous  adventure  sped. 

The  witch  deemed  Harold  with  the  dead« 

For  thus  that  mom  her  Demon  said : 

"  li,  ere  the  set  of  sun,  be  tied 

The  knot  'twizt  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 

The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill 

O'er  William  and  o'er  Metelill" 

And  the  pleased  witch  made  answer,  "■  Then 

Must  Harold  have  pass'd  from  the  path^  oi 

men  I 
Evil  repose  may  his  spirit  haye, — 
May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root  io  hie 

grave, — 
May  his  death-sleep  be  dogged  by  dreams  at 

disnoay. 
And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  answering  day.* 

XIV. 

Such  was  their  various  mood  of  glee 
Blent  in  one  shout  of  ecstasy. 
But  still  when  Joy  is  brimming  highest, 
Of  Sorrow  and  Misfortune  nighest, 
Of  Terror  with  her  ague  cheek. 
And  lurking  Danger,  sages  speak : — 
These  haunt  each  path,  but  chief  they  lay 
Their  snares  beside  the  primrose  way. — 
Thus  found  that  bridal  band  their  path 
Beset  by  Harold  in  his  wrath. 
Trembling  beneath  his  maddening  mood. 
High  on  a  rock  the  giant  stood; 
His  shout  was  like  the  doom  of  d^ath 
Spoke  o'er  their  heads  that  pass'd  beneath. 
His  destined  victims  might  not  spy 
The  reddening  terrors  of  his  eye, — 
The  frown  of  rage  that  writhed  his  face, — 
The  lip  that  foam'd  like  boar  s  in  chase ; — 
But  all  could  see — and,  seeing,  all 
Bore  back  to  shun  the  tbreaten'd  fall — 
The  fragment  which  their  giant  foe 
Rent  from  the  cUff  and  heaved  to  throw. 

XV. 

Backward  they  bore ; — ^yet  are  there  two  - 

For  battle  who  prepare : 
Ko  pause  of  dread  Lord  William  knew 

Ere  his  good  blade  was  bare ; 
And  Wulfstaue  bent  his  fatal  yew. 
But  ere  the  silken  cord  he  drew, 
As  hurl'd  from  Hecla's  thunder,  flew 

That  ruin  through  the  air  1 
Full  on  the  outlaw's  front  it  cama, 
And  all  that  late  had  human  name. 
And  human  face,  and  human  frame 
That  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  free  will 
To  choose  the  path  of  good  or  ill. 

Is  to  its  reckoning  gone ; 
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And  naught  of  Wulfstane  rests  behind. 

Save  that  beneath  that  stone, 
Half-buricd  in  the  dinted  clay, 
A  red  and  shapeless  mass  there  lay 
Of  mingled  flesh  and  bono  I 

XVL 

Ab  from  the  boeom  of  the  sky 

The  eagle  dart«  amain, 
Three  bounds  from  yonder  aummit  high 

Placed  Harold  on  the  plain. 
As  the  scared  wild-fowl  scream  and  fly, 

So  fled  the  bridal  train ; 
As  'gainst  the  eagle's  peerless  might 
The  noble  falcon  dares  the  fight, 

But  dares  tlie  fight  in  vain. 
So  fought  the  bridegroom ;  from  his  hand 
The  Dane's  rude  raiice  has  struck  his  brand* 
Its  glittering  fragments  strew  the  sand. 

Its  lord  lies  on  the  plain. 
Now,  Heaven  I  take  noble  William's  part, 
And  melt  that  yet  unmelted  heart. 
Or,  ere  his  bridal  hour  depart. 

The  hapless  bridegroom's  slain  I 

XVIL 

Count  E[arold's  phrensied  rage  is  high. 
There  is  a  death*fire  in  his  eye. 
Deep  furrows  on  his  brow  are  trench'd. 
His  teeth  are  set,  his  hand  is  clench'd. 
The  foam  upon  his  lip  is  white. 
His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  smite  I 
But,  as  the  mace  aloft  be  swung, 
To  stop  the  blow  young  Gunnar  sprung, 
Around  his  master  s  knees  he  clung, 

And  cried,  "  In  mercy  spare  I 
O,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Seer, 
The  crisis  he  foretold  is  here, — 

Grant  mercy, — or  despair  I" 
Tills  word  suspended  Harold's  mood, 
Yet  still  with  arm  upraised  he  stood. 
And  visage  like  the  headsman's  rude 

That  panws  for  the  siga 
*  O  mark  thee  with  the  blessed  rood," 
The  Page  implored ;  **  Speak  word  of  good, 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued  T 

He  sign'd  the  cross  divine^ 
Instant  his  eye  hath  human  light, 
Leas  red,  less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright; 
His  brow  rekz'd  the  obdurate  frown. 
Hie  fatal  maoe  ainks  gently  down, 


He  turns  and  strides  away  ; 
Yet  oft,  like  revellers  who  leave 
UufiniHli'd  fe;ist,  looks  back  to  grieve, 
As  if  repenting  the  reprieve  ^ 

He  granted  to  his  prey. 
Yet  still  of  forbearance  one  sign  hath  he  given. 
And  fierce  Witikiiid's  son  made  one  step  towardi 
heavea 

XVIIL 

But  though  his  dreaded  footsteps  port. 
Death  is  beliind  and  shakes  his  dart ; 
Lord  William  on  the  plain  is  lying. 
Beside  him  Metelill  seems  dying  1 — 
Bring  odors — essences  in  haste — 
And  lo !  a  flasket  richly  chased,— 
But  Jutta  tlie  elixir  proves 
Ere  pouring  it  for  tliose  she  loves — 
Then  Walwayn's  potion  was  not  wasted, 
For  when  three  drops  the  hag  had  tasted. 

So  dismal  was  her  yell. 
Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke. 
The  raven  gave  his  iatal  croak. 
And,  shriek'd  the  night-crow   from  the 

oak. 
The  screech-owl  from  the  thicket  broke^ 

And  fluttered  down  the  dell ! 
So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stem, 
The  slumbers  of  the  full-gorged  erne 
Were  startled,  and  from  furze  and  fern 

Of  forest  and  of  fell. 
The  fox  and  fiuuish'd  wolf  replied 
(For  wolves  then  prowl'd  the  Cheviot  side) 
Fn)m  mountain  head  to  mountain  head 
The  unliallow'd  sounds  around  were  sped  ;* 
But  when  their  latest  echo  fled. 
The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead. 

XIX. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  blood  and  woefl» 
With  which  the  bridal  mom  arose 

Of  William  and  of  MeteliU ; 
But  oft,  when  dawning  'gins  to  spread. 
The  summer  mom  peeps  dim  and  red 

Above  the  eastern  hill. 
Ere,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  iCing  of  Splendor  walks  abroad ; 
So,  when  this  cloud  had  pass'd  away. 
Bright  was  the  noontide  of  their  day, 
And  all  serene  its  setting  ray. 

t  8m  a  not0  <m  the  Loriof  the  bki,  Osnto  v.  it  31,  p.  4S4 
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Will  do  I  hope  that  this  my  minstrel  tale 
Will  tempt  no  traveller  from  aouthem  fields, 
Whether  in  tilburjr,  barouche,  or  mail. 
To  yiew  the  Castle  of  these  Seven  Proud  Shields. 
Small  confirmation  its  condition  yields 
To  Meneville's  high  lay, — ^No  towers  are  seen 
On  the  wild  heath,  but  those  that  Fancy  builds, 
And,  save  a  fosse  that  tracks  the  moor  with 
green,  [been. 

b  naught  remains  to  tell  of  what  may  there  have 

And  yet  grave  authors,  with  the  no  small  waste 
Of  their  grave  time,  have  dignified  the  spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  placed 
By  Roman  bands,  to  curb  the  invading  Scot. 
Hutchinson,  Horsley,  Camden,  I  might  quote, 
But  ratlier  choose  the  theory  Iom  civil 
Of  boors,  who,  origin  of  things  forgot. 
Refer  still  to  the  origin  of  evil,  [fiend  the  Devil 
And  for  their  master-mason  choose  that  mastrr- 

IL 
Tlierefore,  I  say,  it  was  on  fiend-built  towers 
That  stout  Count  Harold  bent  his  wondering 

ga«e. 
When  evening  dew  was  on  the  heather  flowers. 
And  the  last  sunbeams  made  tlie  mountain 

blaze, 
And  tinged  the  battlements  of  other  days 
With  the  bright  level  light  ere  sinking  down. — 
Illumined  thus,  the  Dauntless  Dane  surveys 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o'er  the  portal 

frown,  [renown. 

And  OD  their  blazons  traced  high  marks  of  old 

A  wolf  North  Wales  had  on  his  armor-coat, 
And  Rhys  of  Powis-land  a  couchant  stag ; 
Strath-Clwyd's  straAge  emblem  was  a  stranded 

boat, 
Donald  of  Galloway's  a  trotting  nag; 
A  corn-sheaf  gilt  was  fertile  Lodon's  brag ; 
A  dudgeon-dagger  was  by  Dunmail  worn ; 
Northumbrian  Adolf  gave  a  sea-beat  crag 
Surmounted  by  a  cross — such  signs  were  borne 
tTpoQ  these  antique  shields,  all  wasted  now  and 

worn. 

HL 

Thete  scann  d,  Count  Harold  sought  the  castle- 
door, 
Whose  ponderons  bolts  were  rusted  to  decay ; 


Tet  till  that  hour  adventurous  knight  forbore 
The  unobstructed  passage  to  essay. 
More  strong  than  armed  warders  in  army. 
And  obstacle  more  sure  than  bolt  or  bar, 
Snte  in  the  portal  Terror  and  Dismay, 
While  Superstition,  who  forbade  to  war 
With  foes  of  other  mould  than  mortal  day. 
Cast  spells  across  the  gate,  and  bair'd  the  onward 
way. 

Vain  now  those  spells ;  for  soon  with  heavy  dank 
The  feebly-fasten*d  gate  wa»  inward  pash'd. 
And,  as  it  oped,  through  that  emblason'd  rank 
Of  antique  shields,  the  wind  of  evening  rush*d 
With  sound  most  like  a  g^roan,  and  then  was 

hushU 
Is  none  who  on  such  spot  such  sounds  could  hear 
But  to  his  heart  the  blood  had  faster  nxsh'd ; 
Tet  to  bold  Harold's  breast  that  throb  waa  denr-> 

It  spoke  of  danger  nigh,  but  had  no  toudi  of  fear. 

« 

IV. 

Yet  Harold  and  his  Page  no  signs  have  traced 
Within  the  castle,  that  of  danger  show'd  : 
For  fttill  the  halls  and  courts  were  wild  and  waste. 
As  through  their  precincts  the  adventurers  trode 
Tlie  f»even  huge  towers  rwe  stately,  tall,  and 

broad. 
Each  tower  presenting  to  their  scrutiny 
A  hall  in  which  a  king  might  make  abode. 
And  fast  beside,  gamish'd  both  proud  and  high 
Was  placed  a  bower  for  rest  in  which  a  king  might 

lie. 

As  if  a  bridal  there  of  late  had  been, 
Deck'd  stood  the  table  in  each  gorgeous  hall ; 
And  yet  it  was  two  hundred  years,  I  ween. 
Since  date  of  that  unhallow'd  festivaL 
Flagons,  and  ewer^  and  standing  cups,  were  all 
Of  tamish'd  gold,  or  silver  nothing  dear. 
With  throne  begilt,  and  canopy  of  pall,  [soar — 
And  tapestry  clothed  the  walls  with  fragments 
Frail  as  the  spider's  mesh  did  that  rich  woof  appear. 

V. 

In  every  bower,  as  round  a  hearse,  was  hong 
A  dusky  crimson  curtain  o'er  the  bed. 
And  on  each  couch  in  ghastly  wi^  were  flung 
The  wasted  relics  of  a  monardi  dead ; 
Barbaric  omamnnts  aronnd  were  spread,  [stone. 
Vests  twined  with  gold,  and  chains  of  precioos 
And  golden  circlets,  meet  for  monardi's  head ; 
While  grinn'd,  as  if  in  scorn  amongst  them  thrown, 
The  wearer's  fleshless  skull,  alike  with  dust  be* 
strewn. 

For  these  were  they  who,  drunken  with  delist 
On  pleasure's  opiate  pillow  laid  their  head. 
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For  whom  the  bride's  Ay  fooUtep,  alow  and  light, 
TTufi  changed  ere  momixig  to  the  murderer's  tread. 
For  human  bliss  and  woe  in  the  frail  thread 
Of  human  life  are  all  so  closely  twined. 
That  till  the  shears  of  Fate  the  texture  shred. 
The  cloee  succession  cannot  be  disjoin'd, 
Not  dare  we,  from  one  hour,  judge  tliat  which  comes 
behind. 

VI. 

But  where  the  work  of  vengeance  had  been  done. 
In  that  seventh  chamber,  was  a  sterner  sight ; 
There  of  the  witch-brides  lay  each  skeleton, 
Still  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when  dight. 
For  this  lay  prone,  by  one  blow  slain  outright ; 
And  that,  as  one  who  struggled  long  in  dying ; 
One  bony  hand  held  knife,  as  if  to  smite ; 
One  bent  on  fleshless  knees,  as  mercy  crying; 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  kiUM  in  act  of  flying.^ 

The  stem  Dane  smiled  this  charnel-house  to  see,— 
For  his  chafed  thought  retum'd  to  McteliU ; — 
And  **  Well/*  he  said,  "hath  woman's  perfidy, 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile. 
Been  here  avenged — ^The  origin  of  ill 
Through  woman  rose,  the  Christian  doctrine 

saith: 
Nor  deem  I,  Gunnar,  that  thy  minstrel  skill 
Can  show  example  where  a  woman's  breath 
Hath  made  a  true-love  vow,  and,  tempted,  kept 
her  faith.* 

VIL 
The  nunstrel-boy  half  smiled,  half  sigh'd, 
And  his  half  filling  eyes  he  dried, 
And  said,  "  The  theme  I  should  but  wrong. 
Unless  it  were  my  dying  song 
(Our  Scalds  have  said,  in  dying  hour 
The  Northern  harp  has  treble  power), 
Else  could  I  tell  of  woman's  faith. 
Defying  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 
Firm  was  that  fiuth, — as  diamond  stone 
Pure  and  unfiaw'd, — ^her  love  unknown, 
And  unrequited ; — firm  and  pure. 
Her  stainless  faith  could  all  endure ; 
From  clime  to  dime, — from  place  to  place,*— 
Through  want,  and  danger,  and  disgrace, 
A  wanderer's  wayward  steps  could  trace.— 
All  this  she  did,  and  guerdon  none 
Required,  save  that  her  burial-stone 
Should  make  at  length  the  secret  known, 
*  Thos  hath  a  faithful  woman  done.' — 


<  "  fn  an  Invmtlon  like  thb  we  are  hardly  to  look  for  prob- 
alii'itie*.  bot  all  these  prpparationa  and  ornaments  are  not  quite 
eonaii^ent  with  the  state  of  Ktciety  two  hnndrefl  yeari  before 
the  Danish  Invaidon,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  it.  In 
Sfaeae  matten.  however,  the  author  ii  never  very  serapnlou, 
«ad  has  too  little  reeaided  proprieir  in  the  minor  drcumstan- 


Not  in  each  breast  such  truth  is  laid. 
But  Eivir  was  a  Danish  maid." — 

VIIL 

**  Thou  art  a  wild  enthtisiast,"  said 
Coimt  Harold,  **  for  thy  Danish  maid  ■ 
And  yet,  young  Gumiar,  I  will  own 
Hera  were  a  faith  to  rest  upon. 
But  Eivir  sleeps  beneath  her  stone, 
And  all  resembling  her  are  gone. 
What  maid  e'er  show'd  such  constancy 
In  plighted  faith,  like  thine  to  me  ? 
But  couch  thee,  boy ;  the  darksome  shad* 
Falls  thickly  round,  nor  be  dismay'd 

Because  the  dead  are  by. 
They  were  as  we ;  our  little  day 
O'erspent,  and  we  shall  be  as  they. 
Tet  near  me,  Gunnar,  be  thou  laid. 
Thy  couch  upon  my  mantle  made. 
That  thou  mayst  think,  should  fear  invade, 

Thy  master  slumbers  nigh.** 
Thtis  couch'd  they  in  that  dread  abode. 
Until  the  beams  of  dawning  glow'd. 

IX. 

An  alter'd  man  Lord  Harold  rose. 
When  he  beheld  that  dawn  undoee— 

There's  trouble  in  his  eyes. 
And  traces  on  his  brow  and  cheek 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak : 

«*  My  page,"  he  said,  "  arise  ; — 
Leave  we  this  place,  my  page," — "No  more 
He  utter'd  till  the  castle  door 
They  cross'd — but  there  he  paused  and  said, 
**  My  wildness  hath  awaked  the  dead — 

Distinrb'd  the  sacred  tomb ! 
Methought  this  night  I  stood  on  high, 
Where  Hecla  roars  in  middle  sky. 
And  in  her  cavem'd  gulfs  could  spy 

The  central  place  of  doom ; 
And  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  flitting  by. 
Whom  fiends,  with  many  a  fiendish  cry, 

Bore  to  that  evil  den  1 
Hy  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  brain 
Was  wilder'd,  as  the  elvisth  train, 
With  shriek  and  howl,  dragg'd  on  amain 

Those  who  had  late  been  men. 

X. 

**  With  haggard  eyes  and  streaming  hair, 
Jutta  the  Sorceress  was  there, 

ces :  thus  Harold  is  clad  In  a  kind  of  armor  not  worn  until 
hundred  years  af\er  the  era  of  the  poem,  and  many  of  th« 
scenes  described,  tike  that  last  quoted  (stanzas  iv.  v.  vi.^,  bo- 
long  even  to  a  still  later  period.  At  least  this  defect  is  not  aa 
Imitation  of  Mr.  Scott,  who,  being  a  skilful  antiquary,  k  Vb* 
tiemely  canful  as  to  niceties  of  this  sort."— OittM<  Bt9um» 
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And  there  passed  Wulfstane,  lately  sliun, 

Methought  while  thus  my  sire  did  teach. 

All  cmsh'd  and  foul  with  bloody  staia — 

I  caught  the  meaning  of  his  speech. 

More  had  I  aeen,  but  that  uprose 

Tet  seems  its  purport  doubtful  now." 

A  whirlwind  wild,  and  swept  the  snows ; 

His  hand  then  sought  his  thoughtful  brow  — 

And  with  such  sound  as  when  at  need 

Then  first  he  mark'd,  that  in  the  tower 

A  diampion  spurs  his  horse  to  speed. 

His  glove  was  left  at  waking  hour. 

Three  arm'd  knights  rush  on,  who  lead 

CaparuBon'd  a  sable  steed. 

xn. 

Sable  their  harness,  and  there  came 

Trembling  at  first,  and  deadly  pale,' 

Through  their  closed  vizors  sparks  of  flama 

Had  Gumiar  heard  the  vision'd  tale ; 

The  first  proclaim'd,  in  sounds  of  fear, 

But  when  he  leam'd  the  dubious  clomo. 

'  Harold  the  Dauntless,  welcome  here  Y 

He  blush'd  like  any  opening  roee. 

The  next  cried, '  Jubilee !  we've  won 

And,  glad  to  hide  his  tell-tale  cheek. 

Count  Witikind  the  Waster's  son  V 

Hied  back  that  glove  of  mail  to  seek 

And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 

When  soon  a  shriek  of  deadly  dread 

*  Mount,  in  the  name  of  Zemebock  1 — 

Summon'd  his  master  to  his  aid. 

FVom  us,  0  Harold,  were  thy  powers, — 

Thy  strength,  thy  dauntlessness,  are  ours ; 

XIIL 

Nor  think,  a  vassal  thou  of  hell. 

What  sees  Count  Harold  in  that  bowe 

With  hell  can  strive.'    The  fiend  spoke  true  t 

So  late  his  resting-place  1^ 

My  inmost  soul  the  summons  kntfw. 

The  semblance  of  the  Evil  Power, 

As  captives  know  the  knell 

Adored  by  all  his  race ! 

lliat  says  the  headsman's  sword  is  bare. 

Odin  in  living  form  stood  there. 

And,  with  an  accent  of  despair, 

His  cloak  the  spoils  of  Polar  bear ; 

Commando  them  quit  their  oelL 

For  plumy  crest  a  meteor  shed 

I  felt  resistance  was  in  vain, 

Its  gloomy  radiance  o'er  his  head. 

My  foot  had  that  fell  stirrup  ta'en. 

Yet  veiVd  its  haggard  majesty 

My  hand  was  on  the  fatal  mane. 

To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

When  to  my  rescue  sped 

Such  height  was  his,  that  when  in  stone 

That  Palmer's  visionary  form, 

O'er  Upsal's  giant  altar  shown : 

And — like  the  passing  of  a  storm — 

So  floVd  hia  hoary  beard ; 

The  demons  yell'd  and  fled  1 

Such  was  lits  lance  of  mountain-pine. 

So  did  his  sevenfold  buckler  shine ; — 

XL 

But  when  his  voice  he  rear'd. 

"  His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  reveal'd 

Deep,  without  harshness,  slow  and  strongs 

The  features  it  before  conceal'd ; 

The  powerful  accents  roll'd  along. 

And,  Ounnar,  I  could  find 

And,  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 

In  him  whose  counsels  strove  to  stay 

On  captive  Gunnar's  ahrinkii^  head. 

So  oft  my  course  on  wilful  way, 

My  father  Witikind ! 

XIV. 

Doom'd  for  his  sins,  and  doom'd  for  mine. 

"  Harold,"  he  said,  **  what  rage  is  thiia> 

A  wanderer  upon  earth  to  pine 

To  quit  the  worship  of  thy  line, 

Until  his  son  shall  turn  to  grace, 

To  leave  thy  Warrior^od ! — 

And  smooth  for  him  a  resting-place. — 

With  me  is  glory  or  disgrace^ 

Gunnar,  he  must  not  hunt  in  vain 

Mine  is  the  onset  and  the  chase. 

This  world  of  wretchedness  and  pain : 

Embattled  hosts  before  my  £Eice 

m  tame  my  wilful  heart  to  live 

Are  wither'd  by  a  nod. 

In  peace — ^to  pity  and  forgive — 

Wilt  thou  then  forfeit  that  high  seat 

And  thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said. 

Deserved  by  many  a  dauntless  feat, 

Must  in  thy  Lord's  repentance  aid. 

Among  the  heroes  of  thy  line. 

Thy  mother  was  a  prophetess, 

JEric  and  fiery  Thorarine  ? — 

He  said,  who  by  her  skill  could  guess 

Thou  wilt  not    Only  I  can  give 

How  close  the  fatal  textures  join 

The  joys  for  wliich  the  valiant  live, 

Which  knit  thy  thread  of  life  with  mine  ; 

Victory  and  vengeance — only  I 

Tlien,  dark,  he  hinted  of  disguise 

Can  give  the  joys  for  which  they  die. 

She  firamed  to  cheat  too  curions  eyes, 

The  immortal  tilt — the  banquet  fnll, 

That  not  a  moment  might  divide 

The    brimmmg    draught    firom    foeman*a 

Thy  fated  fof^steps  from  my  side. 

skull. 
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Mine  art  thou,  witness  this  thy  glove, 
The  faithful  pledge  of  yftsaal's  love.*' 

XV. 

"Tempter,**  said  Harold,  firm  of  heart, 

**  I  charge  thee  hence  I  whatever  thou  art 

I  do  defy  thee — ^and  resist 

The  km^ling  phrensy  of  my  breast, 

Waked  by  thy  words ;  and  of  my  mail, 

Nor  glove,  nor  budder,  splent,  nor  nail. 

Shall  rest  with  thee — ^that  youth  release, 

And  God,  or  Demon,  part  in  peace." — 

**  Eivir,"  the  Shape  replied,  "  is  mine, 

Mark'd  in  the  birth-hour  with  my  sign. 

Think'st  thou  that  priest  with  drops  of  spray 

Could  wash  that  blood-red  nuirk  away  ? 

Or  that  a  borrowed  sez  and  name 

Can  abrogate  a  Godhead's  claim  f* 

Thrill'd  this  strange  speech  through  Harold's 

brain. 
He  clench'd  his  teeth  in  high  disdain, 
For  not  his  new-bom  faith  subdued 
Some  tokens  of  his  ancient  mood. — 
•  Now,  by  the  hope  so  lately  given 
Of  better  trust  and  purer  heaveu, 
I  will  assail  thee,  fiend  !** — ^Tben  rose 
His  mace,  and  with  a  storm  of  blows 
The  mortal  and  the  Demon  close. 

XVL 

Smoke  roll*d  above,  fire  flashed  around^ 
Darkened  the  sky  and  shook  the  ground 

But  not  the  artillery  of  hell, 
The  bickering  lightning,  nor  the  rock 
Of  turrets  to  the  earthquake's  shock. 

Could  Harold's  courage  queU. 
Sternly  the  Dane  his  piurpose  kept, 
And  blows  on  blows  resistless  heap'd, 

Till  quail'd  that  Demon  Form, 
And — ^for  his  power  to  hurt  or  kill 
Was  bounded  by  a  higher  will — 

Evanish'd  in  the  storm. 
Nor  paused  the  Champion  of  the  North, 
But  raised,  and  bore  his  Eivir  forth, 
From  that  wild  scene  of  fiendish  strife. 
To  %ht,  to  liberty,  and  life  I 

xvn. 

He  placed  her  on  a  bank  of  moss, 

A  silver  runnel  bubbled  by. 
And  new-born  thoughts  his  soul  engross, 
And  tremors  yet  unknown  across 

His  stubborn  Binews  fly, 
The  while  with  timid  hand  the  dew 


*  Mr.  Adolphas,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Aathor  of  Waverley, 
p  930  lemarks  on  the  coincidence  between  "  the  catutrophe 
■<  'The  Black  Dwarf,*  the  recofnition  of  Mortham'f  lost 


Upon  her  brow  and  neck  he  threw. 
And  mark'd  how  life  with  rosy  hue 
On  her  pale  cheek  revived  anew. 

And  glimmer'd  in  her  eye. 
Inly  he  said,  *'  That  silken  tress, — 
What  blindness  mine  that  could  not  guess  I 
Or  how  could  page's  rugged  dress 

That  bosom's  pride  belie  I 
O,  dull  of  heart,  through  wild  and  wave 
In  search  of  blood  and  death  to  rave, 

With  such  a  partner  nigh  T' 

xvm. 

Then  in  the  mirrored  pool  he  peer'd. 
Blamed  his  rough  locks  and  shaggy  beard, 
I^e  stains  of  recent  conflict  clear'd, — 

And  thus  the  Champion  prbved. 
That  he  fears  now  who  never  fear'd, 

And  loves  who  never  loved. 
And  Eivir — ^Ufe  is  on  her  cheek. 
And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak. 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  fully  ope ; 
Perchance  it  loves,  that  half-shut  eye. 
Through  its  long  fringe,  reserved  and  shy, 
Affection's  opening  dawn  to  spy : 
And  the  deep  blu^h,  which  bids  its  dye 
O'er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  fly, 

Speaks  shame-facedness  and  hope. 

XIX. 

But  vainly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek 
For  terms  his  new-bom  love  to  speak, — 
For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and  wrong 
Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue ; 
So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid. 
In  blunt  and  honest  terms  he  said 
f  Twere  well  that  maids,  when  lovers  woo, 
Heard  none  more  soft,  were  all  as  true), 
**  Eivir  I  since  thou  for  many  a  day 
Hast  followed  Harold's  wayward  way. 
It  is  but  meet  tlmt  in  the  line 
'     Of  after-life  I  follow  thine. 

To-morrow  is  Saint  Cuthbert's  tide, 
And  we  will  grace  his  altar's  side, 
A  Christian  knight  and  Christian  bride ; 
And  of  Witikind's  son  shall  the  marvel  be  said. 
That  on  the  same  mom  he  was  christen'd  ana 
wed." 


CONCLUSION. 

Akd  now,  Ennui,  what  ails  Uiee,  weary  maid  I 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow ' 

ton  in  the  Irish  orphan  of  '  Rokeby,*  and  the  eonrenion  o1 
Harold*!  page  into  a  female,**— all  whii^  he  calls  "  ipeeiRient 
of  vnsttcoeHl'al  ooncrivanee,  at  a  great  ezpenas  of  pfobaJkliiy." 
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CAKTO  Vf 


No  need  to  turn  the  page,  as  if  'twere  lead, 
*  Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to-morrow. — 
Be  cheer'd — ^'tia  ended — and  I  will  not  borrow, 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 

I  ** '  Harold  the  DaDntlen,'  like  *  The  Bridal  ofTriennain,' 
i  a  toli'rably  soccewfal  imitation  of  lome  parts  of  the  style  of 
Mr.  Walter  Scott ;  but  like  all  imiutioni,  it  is  clearly  diatiu- 
gui<tliable  from  the  prototyjM  ;  it  wants  the  life  and  scaioninf 
of  originality.  To  illastrate  this  familiarly  from  the  stage  : — 
Wv  ha\'e  all  witnessed  a  hnndred  imitations  of  popular  actors — 
of  Kemble,  for  instance,  in  which  the  voice,  the  gesture,  and 
somewhat  even  of  the  look,  were  copied.  In  externals  the  re- 
•eniblance  might  be  sufficiently  correct ;  but  where  was  the 
'nfimning  sonl,  the  mind  that  dictated  the  action  and  expree- 
tion  1  Who  could  endure  the  tedium  of  seeing  the  imitau>r  go 
Uirongh  a  whole  character  1  tn  '  Harold  the  Dauntless,'  the 
imitation  of  Mr.  Bcott  is  pretty  obvious,  but  we  are  weary  of 
it  before  we  arrive  near  the  end.  The  author  has  laicDt,  and 
considerable  facilTty  in  versification,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
somewhat  lamentable,  not  only  that  he  should  not  have  se- 
lectpd  a  better  model,  but  that  he  should  copy  the  parts  of  that 
model  which  are  least  worthy  of  study.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
ea^y  to  equal  the  enei^gy  of  Mr.  Scotl'w  line,  or  his  {licton'squo 
dt'MTipiiuns.  Hii4  ppculiarilies  and  defects  were  more  attaina- 
ble, and  with  these  the  writer  of  this  novel  in  vcn;e  has  gener- 
ally eontented  himself;  he  will  also  content  a  certain  number 
of  readers,  who  merely  look  for  a  few  amusing  or  surprising 
incidenu.  In  these,  however,  *  Harold  the  Dauntless*  does 
not  abound  so  much  as 'The  Bridal  of  Triermain.'  They 
are,  indeed,  romantic  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  parlor-boarden 

'  ladies'  schools  in  England  ;  bat  tiiey  want  that  appearance 
S  probability  which  should  give  tbem  iaterest." — Critical  R»- 
view,  April,  1817. 


*'  We  had  formeriy  occasion  to  notice,  with  considerable 
praise,  The  Bridal  of  Triermain.  We  remarked  it  as  a  pretty 
elose  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry  ;  and  as  that  great  master 
seems,  for  the  present,  to  have  left  his  lyre  unstrung,  a  substi- 
tute, even  of  inferior  value,  may  be  welcometi  by  the  public. 
It  appeared  to  us,  however,  and  still  does,  that  the  merit  of  Uie 
pnnient  author  consists  rather  in  the  sofl  and  wildly  tender 
passages,  than  in  thoae  rougher  scenes  of  fend  and  fray,  through 
which  the  poet  of  early  times  conducts  his  reader.  His  war- 
hor^e  fullows  with  somewhat  of  a  hobbling  puce  tiie  [Ut>ud  and 
impetuous  courser  whom  he  seeks  to  rival.  Unfortunately,  as 
It  appeara  to  us,  the  last  style  of  poetical  excellence  is  rather 
more  aimed  at  here  than  tn  the  former  pot*m  ;  and  as  we  do 
oot  discover  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  treating  it,  Ha- 
rold the  Dauntless  scarcely  appean  to  us  to  equal  the  Bridal  of 
TriiTinnin.  It  contains,  indeed,  passages  of  similar  merit,  but 
not  quite  so  numerous  ;  and  such,  we  6us|)ect,  will  evei  be  the 
ea«e  uhile  the  author  continues  to  follow  ailter  this  line  of 
fc*tir.'*— Scots  Mag.  Feb.  1817. 


''This  is  an  elegant,  sprightly,  and  delightful  little  poem, 
written  apparently  by  a  pereon  of  taste  and  genius,  but  who 
either  po«te«ses  not  the  art  of  forming  and  combining  a  plot, 
•r  regards  it  only  as  a  secondary  and  subordinate  object.  In 
this  we  do  not  widely  differ  from  him,  but  are  sensible,  mean- 
time, that  many  others  will ;  and  tliat  the  rambling  and  un> 
certain  nature  of  tlie  story  will  be  the  princijial  objection 
ttrgea  agniiist  the  poem  before  u.<,  az  well  as  the  greatest  bar 
to  lis  extensive  popularity.  The  character  of  Mr.  Scott's  ro- 
mances hiu*  effectcil  a  material  change  in  our  mode  of  esti- 
mating poetical  compositions.  In  all  the  estimable  works  of 
i>ar  former  poets,  frc^  S[ieiiw^rdown  to  Thomson  and  Cowper, 
the  plot  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  good  or  bad,  only  in 


From  Bartholine,  or  Perinsldold,  or  Snorro. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrot^ 
A  Tale    six  cantos   long,  yet  scorned  to  add  a 
note.' 

proportion  to  the  advantages  which  it  fnmisfaed  for  poetical 
I  description  ;  but,  of  late  yean,  one  half,  at  least,  of  th«  mcfii 
:  of  a  poem  is  supposed  to  rost  oo  the  interest  and  managemeat 
ot  the  tale.  • 

"  We  speak  not  exclusively  of  that  numerous  class  of  leftd- 
en  who  peruse  and  esiimaie  a  new  poem,  or  any  poem,  with 
the  same  feelings,  and  precisely  on  the  same  principles,  aa  their 
do  a  novel.  It  is  natural  for  such  penoos  to  judge  only  by  the 
effect  produced  by  the  incidents;  but  we  have  often  beeq 
surprised  that  some  of  our  literary  critics,  oven  those  to  wboaa 
judgment  we  were  most  disposed  to  bow,  should  lay  ao  much 
stress  on  the  probability  and  fitness  of  every  incident  which 
the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  lead  him  to  embellish  in  the  ooone 
of  a  narrative  poem,  a  great  proportion  of  which  must  Bcoe» 
sarily  be  dracriptive.  The  author  of  Harold  the  Dsnotlesi 
secQis  to  have  jodgetl  differently  from  these  critics ;  &Dd  in 
the  lighvtoroe  rajiid  strain  of  poetry  which  he  nas  choaen,  wo 
feel  no  dUpositioii  to  quarrel  with  him  on  account  of  the  easy 
and  carelesn  manner  in  which  he  has  arranged  his  stotr.  la 
many  instances  he  undoubtedly  shows  the  hand  of  a  masicr, 
and  has  truly  studied  and  seized  the  ecaential  character  of  the 
antique — his  attitudes  and  draperies  are  unconfined,  and  va- 
ried with  demi-tints,  (loesessing  much  of  the  lustre,  fre»hneas, 
and  spirit  of  Rembrandt.  The  ain  of  his  heads  have  graee, 
and  his  distances  something  of  the  lighiness  and  keepiog  ol 
Salvator  Rosa.  The  want  of  harmony  and  union  in  the  car* 
nations  of  his  females  is  a  slight  objection,  and  there  is  like- 
wise a  meagre  »kertiiie»t  in  his  contrasts  of  ekiarcseitro  ;  bat 
these  are  all  redeemed  by  the  felicity,  execution,  and  aasia 
traits  di«tioguiahable  in  his  grouping,  as  in  a  AiUriUo  or  Cam 
veggio. 

But  the  work  has  another  quality,  and  though  its  leading 
one,  we  do  not  know  whether  to  censure  or  ap^irove  iu  It  ia 
an  avowed  imitation,  and  therefore  loses  part  of  iu  raloe,  if 
viewed  as  an  original  production.  On  the  other  hand,  regarded 
solely  OS  an  imitation,  it  is  one  of  Uie  closest  and  most  saecea»> 
ful,  without  being  eiilier  a  raricatnre  or  a  parody,  that  perhaps 
ever  appeared  in  any  language.  Not  only  is  the  general  man- 
ner of  Scott  ably  maintained  throughout,  but  the  very  Mrncture 
of  the  lan^^uoge,  the  ai»ov-iatioiis,  and  the  train  of  thinking, 
apfH'ar  to  be  precisely  the  same.  It  was  out'e  allegrd  by  soaie 
writi-ra,  that  it  was  impoiwible  to  imitate  Mr.  Scott's  style ; 
but  it  is  now  fully  proved  to  the  world  that  there  is  no  style 
more  accessible  to  imitation  ;  for  it  will  be  remarked  (laying 
parodies  asiiie,  which  any  one  may  execute),  that  Mr.  David- 
son and  Miss  Hal  ford,  aa  well  as  Lord  Byron  and  Wordsworth, 
each  in  one  intttance,  have  all,  without  we  Oelieve  intending 
it,  imitated  him  with  considerable  closeness.  Tlie  author  of 
the  Poetic  Mirror  has  given  ns  one  specimen  of  his  most  pol* 
ished  and  tender  style,  and  another,  still  more  close,  of  bia 
rapid  and  careless  manner ;  but  all  of  them  fall  grratljf  akart 
of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain^  and  the  poem  nov  before  ma. 
We  are  sure  the  author  will  laugh  heartily  in  hio  sleeve  at  our 
sillluesB  and  want  of  perception,  when  we  confess  to  him  that 
we  never  could  open  either  of  tliese  works,  and  peruse  his  pagca 
for  two  minutes  with  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  diveot 
our  minds  of  the  idea  that  we  were  engaged  in  an  earij  or 
experimental  work  of  that  great  master.  That  they  are  gene- 
rally inferior  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Scott  in  vigor  and  inteteat, 
admits  no'  of  dispute ;  still  they  have  many  of  his  wild  and 
softer  beauties ;  and  if  they  fail  to  be  read  and  admijed.  we 
shall  not  on  tiial  account  think  the  better  of  the  taste  of  tho 
age." — Blackwoad^a  JklngaiinCy  April,  1817. 

END  OF  HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS. 
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OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  Introduction  originally  proiized  to  **  The 
liinstrelay  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  was  rather  of 
%  hiiitorical  than  a  literary  nature;  and  the  re- 
narks  X7luch  follow  have  been  added,  to  affurd  the 
general  reader  eome  information  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Ballad  Poetry. 

It  would  be  throwing  away  words  to  prove, 
what  all  must  admit,  the  general  taste  and  pro- 
pensity of  nations  in  their  early  state,  to  cultiyate 
some  species  of  rude  poetry.  When  the  organs 
and  fiunlties  of  a  primitive  race  have  developed 
themselves,  each  for  its  proper  and  necessary  use, 
there  Is  a  natural  tendency  to  employ  them  in  a 
more  refined  and  regulated  manner  for  purposes 
of  amusement.  The  savage,  after  proving  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  limbs  in  the  chase  or  the  battle,  trains 
them  to  more  measured  movements,  to  dance  at 
the  festivals  of  his  tribe,  or  to  perform  obeisance 
before  the  altars  of  his  deity.  From  the  same  im- 
pulse, he  is  disposed  to  refine  the  ordinary  speech 
which  forms  the  vehicle  of  social  commimication 
betwixt  him  and  his  brethren,  until,  by  a  more  or- 
nate diction,  modulated  by  certam  rules  of  rhythm, 
Cadence,  assonance  of  termination,  or  recurrence  of 
aound  or  letter,  he  obtains  a  dialect  more  solemn 
in  expression,  to  record  the  laws  or  exploits  of  his 
tribe,  or  more  sweet  in  sound,  in  which  to  plead 
Us  own  cause  to  his  mistress. 

This  primeval  poetry  must  have  one  general 
diaracter  in  all  nations,  both  as  to  its  merits  and 
'ts  imperfections.  The  earlier  poets  have  the  ad- 
vantage, and  it  is  not  a  small  one,  of  having  the 
first  choice  out  of  the  stock  of  materials  which  are 
proper  to  tto  art ;  and  thus  they  compel  later  au- 
thors, if  they  would  avoid  slavishly  imitating  the 
fathers  of  verso,  into  various  devices,  often  more 

>  These  remarks  wen  fint  appended  to  the  edition  of  the 
Bfiostrelsy  of  the  Scottiah  Bonier,"  1830.-~Ed. 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  aa  this  paragraph  iatimatei,  never  doable* 


ingenious  than  elegant,  that  they  may  establish,  if 
not  an  i^olute  claim  to  originality,  at  least  a  visi- 
ble distinction  betwixt  themselves  and  their  pre- 
decessors. Thus  it  happens,  that  early  poets  al- 
most uniformly  display  a  bold,  rude,  original  cast 
of  genius  and'  expression.  They  have  walked  at 
free-will,  and  with  imconstrained  steps,  along  the 
wilds  of  Parnassus,  while  their  followers  move 
with  constrained  gestures  and  forced  attitudes,  in 
order  to  avoid  placing  their  feet  where  their  pre- 
decessors have  stepped  before  them.  The  first 
bard  who  compared  his  hero  to  a  lion,  struck  a 
bold  and  congenial  note,  though  the  simile,  in  a 
nation  of  hunters,  be  a  very  obvious  one;  but 
every  subsequent  poet  who  shall  use  it,  must 
either  struggle  hard  to  give  his  lion,  as  heralds 
say,  with  a  differ ence^  or  lie  mider  the  imputatior 
of  being  a  servile  imitator. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  by  any  researches  of 
modem  times,  we  shall  ever  reach  back  to  an  ear- 
lier model  of  poetry  tlrnn  Homer ;  but  as  there 
lived  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  so,  unquestiona* 
bly,  poets  existed  before  the  immortal  Bard  who 
gave  the  King  of  kings  his  fame  ;  and  he  whom  all 
civilized  nations  now  acknowledge  as  the  Father 
of  Poetry,  must  have  himself  looked  back  to  an 
ancestry  of  poetical  predecessors,  and  is  only  held 
original  because  we  know  not  from  whom  he  copied. 
Indeed,  though  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the  riches 
of  his  own  individual  genius,  the  poetry  of  Homer 
argues  a  degree  of  perfection  in  an  art  which  prac- 
tice had  already  rendered  regmlar,  and  concerning 
which,  his  frequent  mention  of  the  bards,  or  chant- 
ers of  poetry,  indicates  plainly  that  it  was  studied 
by  many,  and  known  and  admired  by  all.* 

It  is  indeed  easily  discovered,  that  tlie  qualities 

ed  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  substantially  the  works  of 
one  and  the  same  individoal.  Uc  said  of  the  VVolfian  hyp(K 
thesis,  that  it  was  the  most  irreligioiu  one  he  had  heard  of, 
and  oottld  never  be  believed  in  by  nay  poet. — Ed. 
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DeccssRTj  for  composing  such  poenu  are  not  the 
portion  of  every  man  in  the  tribe ;  that  the  bard, 
to  reach  excellence  iu  his  art,  must  possess  some- 
ttiing  more  than  a  full  oommand  of  words  and ' 
phraAca,  and  the  knack  of  an*anging  them  in  such 
ftirm  BA  ancient  examples  have  fixed  upon  as  the 
recognized  structure  of  national  verse  The  tribe 
speedily  become  sensible,  that  besides  this  d^^ee 
of  mechanical  facility,  which  (like  making  what 
are  called  at  school  nonsense  verses)  may  be  at- 
tained by  dint  of  memory  and  practice,  much 
higher  qualifications  are  demanded.  A  keen  and 
active  power  of  observation,  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing at  a  glance  the  leading  circumstances  from 
which  the  incident  described  derives  its  charac- 
ter; quick  and  powerful  feelings,  to  enable  the 
bard  to  comprehend  and  delineate  those  of  the 
actors  in  his  ^ece ;  and  a  command  of  language, 
alternately  soft  and  elevated,  and  suited  to  express 
the  conceptions  which  he  had  formed  in  his  mind, 
are  all  necessary  to  eminence  in  the  poencal  art 

Above  allf  to  attain  the  highest  point  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  poet  must  have  that  original  power  of 
embodying  and  detailing  circumst^ces,  which  can 
place  before  the  eyes  of  others  a  scene  which  only 
exists  in  his  own  imagination.  This  last  high  and 
creative  faculty,  namely,  that  of  impressing  the 
mind  of  the  hearers  with  scenes  and  sentiments 
having  no  existence  save  through  their  art,  has 
procured  for  the  bards  of  Greece  the  term  of 
tlotffTti^f  which,  as  it  singularly  happens,  is  literally 
translated  by  the  Scottish  epithet  for  the  same 
class  of  persons,  whom  they  termed  the  Makers. 
The  French  phrase  of  Trouveurs,  or  Troubadours, 
namely,  the  Finders,  or  Inventors,  has  the  same 
reference  to  the  quality  of  original  conception  and 
invention  proper  to  the  poetical  art,  and  without 
which  it  can  hardly  b^  said  to  exist  to  any  pleas- 
ing or  useful  purpose. 

The  mere  arrangement  of  words  into  poetical 
rhythm,  or  combining  them  according  to  a  tech- 
nical rule  or  measure,  is  so  closely  ccmnected  with 
the  art  of  music,  that  an  alliance  between  these 
two  fine  arts  Ls  very  soon  closely  formed.  It  is 
fruitless  to  inquire  which  of  tliem  has  been  first 
inveiited,  since  doubtless  tlie  precedence  is  acci- 
dental ;  and  it  signifies  little  whether  the  musician 
adapts  verses  to  a  rude  tune,  or  whether  the  pri- 
mitive poet,  in  reciting  his  productions,  falls  natu- 
rally into  a  chant  or  song.  With  this  additional 
accomplishment,  the  poet  becomes  iotiof^  or  the 
man  of  song,  and  his  character  is  complete  when 
the  additional  accompaniment  of  a  lute  or  harp  is 
added  to  his  vocal  performance. 


1  The  "  Poema  del  CSd"  (of  which  Mr.  Frere  has  translated 
■ome  •pecimena)  is,  however,  considered  by  every  historian  of 
Rpaniah  Uteratare,  as  the  work  of  one  band  ;  and  b  »i  Mently 


Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  history  of  emlj 
poetry  in  all  nations.  But  it  is  evident  tfaat^ 
though  poetry  seems  a  plant  proper  to  almost  all 
soils,  yet  not  only  is  it  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  climate  and  country  in  which  it  has  its  ori- 
gin, but  the  poetry  of  different  nations  differs  siiU 
more  widely  in  the  degree  of  excellence  wliidi  U 
attains.  This  must  depend  in  some  measure,  d^ 
doubt,  on  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  people, 
or  their  proximity  to  those  spirit-eturing  ev^ita 
which  are  naturally  selected  as  the  subject  oi 
poetry,  and  on  the  more  comprehenaive  or  ener- 
getic character  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
tribe.  But  the  progress  of  the  art  is  far  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  rise  of  some  highly  gifted  indi- 
vidual, possessipg  in  a  pre-eminent  and  uncommen 
degree  the  powers  demanded,  whose  talc»its  in- 
fluence the  taste  of  a  whole  nation,  and  entail  on 
their  posterity  and  lajogiiage  a  character  almoit 
indelibly  sacred  In  this  respect  Homer  stands 
alone  and  unrivalled,  as  a  light  from  wliose  lamp 
the  genius  of  successive  ages,  and  of  distant  nar 
tions,  has  caught  fire  and  illumination  ;  and  who, 
though  the  early  poet  of  a  rude  age,  has  purchased 
for  the  era  he  has  celebrated,  so  mnch  revereooe, 
that,  not  daring  to  bestow  on  it  the  term  of  bar- 
barous, we  distinguish  it  as  the  heroic  period. 

No  other  poet  (sacred  and  inspired  authors  ex- 
cepted) ever  did,  or  ever  will,  possess  the  same 
influence  over  posterity,  in  so  many  distant  huids, 
as  has  been  acquired  by  the  blind  old  man  of 
Chios ;  yet  we  are  assured  that  his  works,  oollectad 
by  the  pious  care  of  Piaistratus,  who  caused  to  be 
united  into  their  present  form  those  divine  poems, 
would  otherwise,  if  preserved  at  all,  have  ap- 
peared to  succeeding  generations  in  the  hmnhle 
state  of  a  collection  of  detached  ballads,  connected 
only  as  referrit^e  to  the  same  age,  the  same  gene- 
ral subjects,  and  the  same  ey6Le  of  heroes,  like  the 
metrical  poems  of  the  Cid  in  Spain,'  or  of  Robin 
Hood  in  Enghmd. 

In  other  countries,  less  favored,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  in  picturesque  inddent,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  even  the  genius  of  Homer  could  have 
soared  to  such  exclusive  eminence,  since  he  mnst 
at  onoe  have  been  deprived  of  the  subjecia  ami 
themes  so  well  adapted  for  his  mnse,  and  of  the 
lofty,  melodious,  and  flexible  language  in  whidi  ho 
recorded  them.  Other  nations,  daring  the  forma- 
tion of  their  ancient  poetry,  wanted  the  genius  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  his  picturesque  scenery  and 
lofty  language.  Yet  the  investigation  of  the  earfy 
poetry  of  every  nation,  even  tlie  rudest,  carries 
with  it  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest.    It  is  a 


more  ancient  than  the  detached  ballads  on  the  Adrentvmof 
the  Campeador,  which  are  inoladed  in  the  Cancioneroa.— 
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cliapter  in  the  histoiy  of  the  childhood  of  Bocietj, 
Mid  its  re^embliLnoA  to^  or  disainiilarity  from,  the 
popular  rhymes  of  other  nations  in  the  some  stage* 
must  needs  illustrate  the  ancient  history  of  states ; 
ihair  slower  or  swifter  progress  towards  civiliza- 
tioa ;  their  gra^lual  or  more  rapid  adoption  of  man- 
ners, sentiijADts,  and  religion.  The  study,  there- 
fore, of  lays  rescued  finom  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  must 
Id  eyery  case  possess  considerable  interest  for  the 
noral  philoeopher  and  general  historian. 

The  historian  of  an  individual  nation  is  equally 
or  more  deeply  interested  in  the  researches  into 
popular  poetry,  since  he  n'*u«t  not  disdain  to  gar 
ther  from  the  tradition  ooDveyed  in  ancient  ditties 
and  baUads,  tilie  information  necessary  to  confirm 
«r  correct  intelligence  ejUected  from  more  certain 
•oorcetL  And  although  the  poets  were  a  fabling 
race  from  the  very  b<^;iuniug  of  time,  and  so  much 
addicted  to  exaggeration,  that  their  accounts  are 
seldom  to  be  relied  on  without  corroborative  evi- 
dence, yet  iDstancfwi  frequently  occur  where  the 
statements  of  poetical  tradition  are  unexpectedly 
confirmed. 

To  the  loverr.  'Vid  admirers  of  poetry  as  an  art, 
H  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  Iiave  a  glimpse  of  the 
Natknal  MrjBO.  m  her  cradle,  or  to  hear  her  bab- 
Uing  the  earliest  attempts  at  the  formation  of  the 
toaeful  ro*inds  with  which  she  was  afterwards  to 
diarm  posterity.  And  I  may  venture  to  add,  that 
anMing  poetry,  which,  however  rude,  was  a  gift  of 
Nature's  first  fruits,  even  a  reader  of  refined  taste 
will  find  his  patience  rewarded,  by  passages  in 
which  the  rude  minstrel  rises  into  suulimity  or 
flbelts  into  pathos.  These  were  the  merits  which 
indaoed  the  clasrical  Addison*  to  write  an  elabo- 
rate commentary  upon  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase, 
and  which  roused,  like  the  sound  ofk  trumpet,  the 
heroic  blood  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.* 

It  Is  true  that  passages  of  this  high  character 
■eldom  occur ;  for,  during  the  infimcy  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  the  bards  have  been  generally  satisfied 
with  a  rude  and  careless  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments ;  and  even  when  a  more  felicitous  expres- 
sion, or  loftier  nombere,  have  been  dictated  by  the 
eathnsiasm  of  the  composition,  the  advantage  came 
unsongfat  for,  and  perhaps  unnoticed,  either  by 
the  minstrel  or  the  audience. 

Another  cause  contributed  to  the  tenuity  of 
thought  and  poverty  of  expression,  by  which  old 
ballads  are  too  often  distinguished.  The  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  ballad  stanrjt  carried  with  it  a 
strong  temptation  to  loose  and  trivial  composition. 
The  collection  of  rhjrmes,  accumulated  by  the  ear- 
liest of  the  crafty  appear  to  have  been  considered 

>  See  The  Spectatof ,  Nos.  70  and  74. 

t  "  I  never  beard  the  old  soof  of  Percie  and  Doaglat,  that  1 


as  fonning  a  joint  stock  for  the  common  use  of  the 
profossi'jn ;  and  nut  mere  rhymes  only,  but  verses 
and  stanzas,  liave  been  used  as  common  property, 
so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  samenesis  and  cru- 
dity to  the  whole  series  of  popular  poetry.  Sucli, 
for  instance,  is  the  salutation  so  often  repeated, — 

"  Now  HeaTen  thee  save,  thou  brave  young  knight, 
Now  Heaven  thee  lave  and  aee." 

And  such  the  usual  expression  for  taking  counsa. 
with, 

"  Rede  me,  rede  me,  brother  dear, 
My  rede  shall  rise  at  thee.'* 

Such  also  is  the  unvaried  account  of  the  rose  and 
the  brier,  which  are  said  to  spring  out  of  the  grave 
of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  these  metrical  legunds, 
with  little  efibrt  at  a  variation  of  the  expressions 
in  which  the  incident  is  prescriptively  told.  The 
least  acquaintance  with  the  subject  will  recall  a 
great  nimiber  of  commonplace  verses,  which  each 
ballad-maker  has  unceremoniously  appn>priatcd  to 
himself ;  thereby  greatly  facUitatiug  his  own  task, 
and  at  the  same  time  degrading  his  art  by  his 
slovenly  use  of  over-scutched  phrases.  From  the 
same  indolence,  the  ballad-mongers  of  most  nations 
have  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
prolonging  their  pieces,  of  the  same  kind,  without 
the  labor  of  actual  compositicMi.  If  a  message  is 
to  be  delivered,  the  poet  saves  himself  a  little 
trouble,  by  using  exactly  the  same  words  in  which 
it  was  originally  couched,  to  secure  its  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  person  for  whose  ear  it  was  intended. 
The  bards  of  ruder  climes^  and  less  favored  lan- 
guages, may  indeed  claim  the  countenance  of 
Homer  for  such  repetitions;  but  wliilst^  in  the 
Father  of  Poetry,  they  give  the  reader  an  dppor 
tunity  to  pause,  and  look  back  upon  the  enchanted 
ground  over  which  they  have  travelled,  they  afford 
nothing  to  the  modem  bard,  save  facilitating  the 
power  of  stupefying  the  audience  with  stanzas  of 
dull  and  tedious  iteration. 

Another  cause  of  the  flatness  and  insipidity, 
which  is  the  great  imperfection  of  ballad  poetry, 
is  to  be  ascribed  less  to  the  compositions  in  their 
original  state,  when  rehearsed  by  their  atUhon, 
than  to  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  the  reciters  or 
transcribers,  by  whom  they  have  been  transmitted 
to  us.  The  more  popular  the  composition  of  an 
ancient  poet,  or  Maker,  became,  the  greater  chance 
there  was  of  its  being  corrupted;  for  a  poem 
transmitted  tnrough  a  number  of  reciters,  like  a 
book  reprinted  in  a  multitude  of  editions,  incura 
the  risk  of  impertinent  interpolations  from  the  con- 
ceit of  one  rehearser,  unintelligible  blimders  fron 


found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  the  soand  o^  a 
trumpet ;  and  yet  it  is  sung  bat  by  aome  blind  crowder,  wiM 
no  rougher- voice  than  rude  style." — Sidney. 
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the  stupidity  of  ancytfaer,  and  omisuoiu  equally  to  be 
regrotted,  from  the  want  of  memory  in  a  third.  This 
tort  of  injury  is  felt  yery  early  and  the  reader 
will  find  a  curiouB  instance  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Ronmnco  of  Sir  Tristrem.  Robert  de  Brunne 
there  c<im  plains,  that  though  the  Romance  of  Sir 
TriMtrein  was  the  best  which  had  ever  been  made, 
if  it  could  be  recited  as  composed  by  the  author, 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  yet  that  it  was  written  in 
•urli  on  ornate  style  of  lai^age,  and  such  a  diffi- 
cult  strain  of  versification,  as  to  lose  all  value  in  the 
mouths  of  ordinary  minstrels,  who  could  scarcely 
repeat  one  stanza  without  omitting  some  part  of 
it,  Aid  marring,  consequently,  both  the  sense  and 
the  rhythm  of  the  passage.*  This  deterioration 
could  not  be  limited  to  one  author  alone ;  others 
must  have  suffered  from  the  the  same  cause,  in 
the  same  or  a  greater  degree.  Nay,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  conclude,  that  in  proportion  to  the  care 
bcftowed  by  the  author  upon  any  poem,  to  attain 
what  hi«  age  might  suppose  to  be  the  highest 
graces  of  poetry,  the  greater  was  the  damage  which 
it  sustained  by  the  inaccuracy  of  reciters,  or  their 
desire  to  humble  both  the  sense  and  diction  of  the 
poem  to  their  powers  of  recollection,  and  the  com- 
preheiiAion  of  a  vulgar  audience.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  compositions  subjected  in  this  way  to 
mutilation  and  corruption,  should  continue  to  pre- 
sent  their  original  sense  or  diction ;  and  the  accu- 
racy of  our  editions  of  popular  poetry,  unless  in 
the  rare  event  of  recovering  original  or  early  copies^ 
IB  lessened  in  proportion. 

But  the  diance  of  these  corruptions  is  incalcu- 
lably increased,  when  we  consider  that  the  ballads 
haju  l)een,  not  in  one,  but  innumerable  instances 
of  Ininsmission,  liable  to  similar  alterations,  through 
a  long  course  of  centuries,  during  which  they  have 
been  handed  from  one  ignorant  reciter  to  another, 
each  dii^arding  whatever  original  words  or  phrases 
time  or  fashion  had,  in  his  opinion,  rendered  obso- 
lete, and  substituting  anachronisms  by  expressions 
taken  from  the  customs  of  his  own  day.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  desire  of  the  reciter 
to  be  intelligible,  however  natural  and  laudable, 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  ancient  poetry.  The  minstrel  who  en- 
deavored to  recite  with  fidelity  the  words  of  the 
author,  might  indeed  fidl  into  errors  of  sound  and 
lense,  and  substitute  corruptions  for  words  ho  did 
Dot  understand.    But  the  ingenuity  of  a  skilful 

>  *'  That  tho«  may  hear  In  Sir  Triftmm  : 
Over  gestea  It  has  the  ttMm, 
Over  all  that  ia  or  wae. 
If  men  it  eayd  aa  made  Thomae ; 
Bat  I  hear  it  no  man  bo  tay — 
But  of  some  copple  some  is  away,"  jcc. 

An  imtanoe  oocnn  in  the  valnabto  old  ballad,  called  Anki 


critic  ooold  often,  in  that  case,  revive  and 
the  original  meaning ;  while  the  corrupted  word* 
became,  in  such  cases,  a  warrant  fur  the  autben- 
ticity  of  the  whole  poem.* 

In  general,  however,  the  later  reciters  appear 
to  have  been  for  less  doAirous  to  speak  the  author's 
words,  tlian  to  introduce  amendments  and  new 
readings  of  their  own,  which  have  always  produced 
the  effect  of  modernizing,  and  usually  that  of  de- 
grading and  vulgarizing,  the  rugged  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  antique  rainstrcL  Thus,  undei^ipg 
from  age  to  age  a  gradual  process  of  alteratioc 
and  recomposition,  our  popular  and  oral  minstrelsy 
has  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  its  original  appear- 
ance; and  the  strong  toudies  by  which  it  had 
been  formerly  cfaaraetericed,  have  been  generaUj 
smoothed  down  and  destroyed  by  a  proceas  simi- 
lar to  that  by  which  a  coin,  passiQg  from  band  to 
hand,  loses  in  circulation  all  the  finer  marks  of  the 
impress. 

The  very  fine  ballad  of  Chevy  Ghaiie  is  ai*  ex- 
ample of  this  degrading  sprdes  of  alchymy.  by 
which  the  ore  of  antiquity  is  dcterior;^ted  and 
adulterated  While  Addison,  in  an  tge  which  had 
never  attended  to  popular  poetry,  wirote  his  daa- 
sical  criticism  on  that  ballad  he  naturally  took  for 
his  text  the  ordinary  staU-^opy,  although  he  might, 
and  ought  to  have  suspected,  that  a  ditty  ooodied 
in  the  language  nearly  of  his  own  time,  could  not 
be  the  same  with  that  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  before,  had  spoken 
of,  as  being  **  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  an  uncivilized  age.*"  The  venerable  Bisk- 
op  Percy  was  the  first  to  cotreet  this  mistake,  by 
producing  a  copy  of  the  song,  as  old  at  least  aa 
the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
author  or  transcriber,  Richard  Sheale.'  But  even 
the  Rev.  Editor  himself  fell  under  the  mistake  of 
supposing  the  modem  Chevy  Chase  to  be  a  new 
copy  of  the  original  ballad,  expressly  modernized 
by  some  one  later  bard.  On  the  contrary,  the 
current  version  is  now  universally  allowed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  gradual  alterations  of  nu- 
merous reciters,  during  two  centuries,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  ballad  has  been  enulually  moolded 
into  a  compoaitioD  bearing  only  a  genial  resem- 
Uance  to  the  original-^^xpresaing  tlie  same  events 
and  sentiments  in  much  smoothei  language,  and 
more  flowing  and  easy  versification;  but  loeixig 
in  poetical  fire  and  «inergy,  and  in  the  vigor  auj 

Msitland.    The  redter  repealed  a  vase,  d«ieriptt««  of  the  a^ 
fence  of  a  castle,  that : 

"  With  springnoailt  stanei,  and  goade  «|  aint, 
Amoiig  them  fast  he  threw." 

Sfrin^'^ally  is  a  corraptioo  of  tpringald,  a  military  cngiiM 
for  eaatinf  daits  or  stone* ;  the  restoratioa  «f  wJiicli 
gives  a  precise  and  clear  sense  to  the  Umi 

*  See  Percy's  Reliqace,  voL  L  p.  S. 
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pithaoess  of  the  expression,  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  has  gained  in  suavity  of  diction.    Tlius: — 

**  The  Perey  owt  of  Northumberland, 

And  a  Towe  to  God  m&yd  he. 
Thai  he  wolde  honte  in  the  moantayna 

Oir  Cheviot  within  dayes  thre, 
In  the  manger  of  doughty  Donglee, 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  be," 


'*  The  HloBt  Barl  of  Northnmbeiland 
A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleacnre  in  the  Scottish  woodi 
Three  lummer  dayi  to  take,"  fto. 

From  this,  and  other  esounples  of  the  same  kind, 
of  which  many  might  be  quoted,  we  must  often 
expect  to  find  the  remains  of  Minstrel  poetry,  oam« 
posed  originally  for  the  courts  of  princes  and  haUs 
of  nobles,  disguised  in  the  more  modem  and  Yul- 
gar  dialect  in  which  they  have  been  of  late  sung 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  rustic  ale-bench.  It  is 
imneeessary  to  mention  more  than  <me  other  re- 
markable and  humbling  instance,  printed  in  the 
eurious  collection  entitled,  a  Ballad-Book,  where 
we  find,  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  Editor,*  a 
stupid  ballad,  printed  as  it  was  sung  in  Annandale, 
founded  on  the  well-known  story  of  the  Prince  of 
Salerno's  daughter,  but  with  the  uncouth  change 
of  Dysinal  for  Ghismonda,  and  Guiscard  trana> 
formed  into  a  greasy  kitchen-boy. 

**  Tu  what  baae  nies  may  we  not  return !" 

SometimAS  a  still  more  material  and  systematic 
difference  f  ppears  between  the  poems  of  antiqui- 
ty, as  they  rere  originally  composed,  and  as  they 
now  exist  This  occurs  in  cases  where  the  longer 
metrical  r  -  jnanoes,  whidi  were  in  fashion  during 
the  mu^d  t,  ages,  were  reduced  to  shorter  compo- 
otkxip,  f  J  <  /der  that  they  might  be  chanted  before 
an  iafsje  audience.  A  ballad,  for  example,  of 
TboTjpj  jf  Erceldoune,  and  his  intrigues  witli  the 
Qr^ea  jf  Faery-Land,  is,  or  has  been,  long  current 
m  Vc  Wotdale,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Two 
aiMT^r.t  copies  of  a  poem,  or  romance,  on  the  same 
fiit:ject,  and  containing  very  often  the  same  words 
and  tnnis  of  expression,  are  preserved  in  the  librar 
ties  of  the  Cathedral  of  linooln  and  Peterborough. 
We  are  left  to  oonjectm-e  whether  the  originals  of 
iocli  ballads  have  been  gradually  contracted  into 
their  modem  shape  by  the  impatience  of  later 
•ndiences,  coml»ned  with  the  lack  of  memory 
displayed  by  more  modem  reciters,  or  whether, 
Id  particular  oaaes,  some  ballad-maker  may  have 

•  Cbulee  Khkpatrick  Sharpe,  &q.  The  Ballad-Book  wai 
priBiad  in  lffi3,  and  inacribed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  the  im- 
praHioD  eoaairting  of  oalj  thirty  eopiei. 

•  Z  b'^eo  iTO  ancient  Romance*  are  reprinted  in  a  volume 
Sf"  Sv^  Metrical  Talea,"  edited  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  Edia- 
■W4P ,  jtSt,  fmail  8vo.    Only  175  copie*  printed. 


actually  set  himself  to  work  to  retrench  the  old 
details  of  the  minstrels,  and  regularly  and  ays- 
tematically  to  mu<lemize,  and  if  the  phrase  be  per- 
mitted, to  balladize,  a  metrical  romance.  We  are 
assured,  however,  that  "  Roswal  and  Lilian"  was 
sung  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  two  gene- 
rations since ;  and  we  know  that  the  romance  of 
"  Sir  Eger,  Su-  Grime,  and  Sir  Greysteil,'  *  had  al*3 
its  own  particular  chant,  or  tune.  The  stuU-copiea 
of  both  tliese  romances,  as  they  now  exist,  are  vbcy 
much  abbreviated,  and  probably  exhibit  thein 
when  they  were  imdergoing,  or  had  nearly 
undergone,  tlie  process  of  being  cut  down  into 
ballads. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  various  indirect 
chaimels  by  which  the  popular  poetry  of  our  an- 
cestors has  been  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  it 
is  notliing  surprising  that  it  should  reach  us  in  a 
mutilated  and  degraded  state,  and  that  it  should 
little  correspond  with  the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form 
of  the  first  productions  of  national  genius;  nay,  it 
is  more  to  be  wondered  at  tluit  we  possess  so  many 
ballads  of  considerable  meiit,  tiian  that  the  much 
greater  number  of  them  which  must  have  oncp 
existed,  should  have  perished  before  our  time. 

Having  given  this  brief  account  of  ballad  poetry 
in  general,  the  purpose  of  the  present  prof:itory 
remarks  will  be  accomplished,  by  shortly  noticing 
the  popular  poetry  of  Scotland,  and  some  of  the 
efforts  wliich  have  been  made  to  collect  and  illus- 
trate it. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  however  differing  otherwise,  were  each  by 
descent  a  Celtic  race ;  that  thoy  advanced  in  a 
coiu'se  of  victory  somewhat  jfarthcr  than  the  pres- 
ent frontier  between  England  and  jdcotland,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventli  century  subdued 
and  rendered  tributary  the  Britons  of  Stratbcluyd, 
who  were  also  a  Celtic  race  like  themselves.  Ex- 
cepting, therefore,  the  provinces  of  Berwickshire 
and  the  Lothians,  which  were  chiefly  inhabited  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon  population,  the  whole  of  Scotland 
was  peopled  by  different  tribes  of  the  same  abo- 
riginal race,' — a  race  passionately  addicted  to  mu 
sic,  as  appears  from  the  kindred  Celtic  nations  ot 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scottish,  preserving  each  to  this 
day  a  style  and  character  of  music  peculiar  to  their 
own  country,  though  all  three  bear  marks  of  geiio 
ral  resemblance  to  each  other.  That  of  Scotland, 
in  particular,  is  early  noticed  and  extolled  by 
ancient  authors,  and  its  remains,  to  which  the  na- 
tives are  passionately  attached,  are  still  found  to 

*  The  anthor  Kern*  to  have  latterly  modified  hb  original 
opinion  on  tome  rarta  of  this  rabjecL  In  hi*  reTiewal  of  Mr. 
P.  F.  Tytler'a  Hintory  of  Scotland  (Qnart.  Rev.  vol.  zli.  p. 
328),  he  sayi,  speaking  of  the  period  of  the  final  snbjofatfow 
of  the  Picti,  "  It  wonld  appear  the  Scandinavians  had  ool4>> 
nice  along  the  ftrtile  ihoree  of  Mrrar.  and  amoac  the  mow 


afford  pleasure  oven  to  those  T^^ho  cultivate  the  art 
upon  a  more  rt  fined  and  varied  system. 

This  skill  in  mu^ic  did  not,  of  course,  exist  with- 
out a  corro8|K)nding  degree  of  talent  for  a  species 
of  |)oetry,  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  country, 
celt'inatinif  the  victories  of  triumphant  clans,  pour- 
ing forth  lamentations  over  fallen  heroes,  and  re- 
cording such  marvellous  adventures  as  were  cal- 
culated to  amuse  individual  fimiilies  around  their 
household  fires,  or  the  whole  tribe  when  regaling 
iu  the  Ixall  of  the  chief.  It  happened,  however, 
singidarlj  enough,  that  while  the  music  continued 
to  be  Celtic  in  its  general  measure,  the  language 
of  Scotland,  most  <»mmonly  spoken,  began  to  be 
that  of  their  neighbors,  the  English,  mtroduced  by 
the  multitude  of  Saxons  who  thronged  to  the  court 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  successors;  bv  the 
crowds  of  prLsonera  of  war,  whom  the  repeated 
ravages  of  the  Scot«  in  Northumlwrland  carried  off 
as  slaves  to  their  country ;  by  the  influence  of  the 
inliabitants  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  prov- 
inces in  Scotland,  Berwickshire,  namely,  and  the 
Ix)thians,  over  the  more  mountainous ;  lastly,  by 
the  superiority  which  a  language  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  considerably  refined,  long  since  reduced  to 
writing,  and  capable  of  expressing  the  wants, 
wishes,  and  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  must  liave 
possessed  over  the  jargon  of  various  tribes  of  Irish 
and  British  origin,  limited  and  contracted  in  every 
varying  dialect,  and  differing,  at  the  same  time, 
from  each  other.  Tliis  superiority  being  consid- 
ered, and  a  fair  length  of  time  being  allowed,  it  is 
no  wonder  that,  while  the  Scottish  people  retained 
their  Celtic  music,  and  many  of  their  Celtic  cus- 
toms, together  with  their  Celtic  tlynasty,  they 
should  nevertheless  have  adopted,  throughout  the 
Lowlands,  the  Saxon  language,  while  in  the  High- 
lands they  retained  the  Celtic  dialect,  along  with 
tlie  dress,  arms,  manners,  and  government  of  their 
fathers. 

There  was,  for  a  time,  a  solemn  national  recog- 
nizance that  the  Saxon  language  and  poetry  had 
not  originally  been  that  of  the  royal  family.  For, 
at  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  previ- 
ous to  Alexander  III.,  it  was  a  part  of  the  solem- 
nity, that  a  Celtic  bard  stepped  forth,  so  soon  as 
tlie  king  assumed  his  seat  upon  the  fated  stone, 
and  recited  the  genealogy  of  the  monarch  in  Celtic 
▼erse,  setting  forth  his  descent,  and  the  right 
which  he  had  by  birth  to  occupy  the  place  of  sov- 
ereignty.   For  a  time,  no  doubt,  the  Celtic  songs 


Ulm  of  Sntheriand,  whoie  name  speaks  for  itself,  that  it  was 
f  iven  by  the  Norwegians  ;  and  probably  they  bad  also  settli^ 
ments  in  Caitiiness  and  the  Orcades."  In  this  essay,  however, 
•e  adheres  in  tlie  main  to  his  Anti-Pinkertonian  doctrine,  and 
treaU  the  Piets  as  Celts.— Ed. 

*  A  eniiona  aoeonnt  of  the  noeplion  of  an  Irish  or  Oeltio 


and  poems  remained  current  in  the  Lowlands, 
while  any  renmaiit  of  the  language  yet  lasted. 
The  Gaelic  or  Iri^  bards,  we  are  also  aware,  oc- 
casionally strolled  into  the  Lowlands,  where  their 
music  might  be  received  with  favor,  even  after 
their  recitation  was  no  longer  understood.  But 
though  these  aboriginal  poets  showed  themselves 
at  festivals  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  it 
does  not  appear  that,  as  in  Homers  time,  \hc^ 
were  honored  with  high  places  at  the  board,  aiic 
savory  morsels  of  the  chine ;  but  they  seem  rather 
to  have  been  accoimted  fit  company  for  the  feigned 
fools  and  sturdy  beggars,  with  whom  they  were 
ranked  by  a  Scottish  statute.* 

Time  was  necessary  wholly  to  eradicaite  one 
language  and  introduce  another ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
the  last  Scottish  king  of  the  pure  Celtic  race,  the 
popular  hmient  for  his  death  was  composed  in 
Scoto- English,  and,  though  closely  resembling  the 
modem  dialect,  is  the  earliest  example  we  Lave  of 
that  language,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry.'  About 
the  same  time  flourished  the  celebrated  Tliomas 
the  Rhymer,  whose  poem,  written  in  English,  or 
Lowland  Scottish,  i^'ith  the  most  anxious  attention 
both  to  versification  and  alliteration,  forms,  even 
as  it  now  exists,  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the 
early  romance.  Such  complicated  constructi«»E 
was  greatly  too  concise  for  the  public  car,  which 
is  best  amused  by  a  looser  diction,  in  which  nume- 
rous repetitions,  and  prolonged  descriptions,  emible 
the  comprehension  of  the  audience  to  keep  up  with 
the  voice  of  the  singer  or  reciter,  and  supply  the 
gaps  which  in  genital  must  have  t4ikon  place, 
either  through  a  failure  of  attention  in  the  hear- 
ers, or  of  voice  and  distinct  enunciation  oa  the 
part  of  the  minstrel. 

The  usual  stanza  which  was  selected  as  the 
most  natural  to  the  language  and  the  sweetest  to 
the  ear,  after  the  complex  system  of  the  more 
courtly  measures,  used  by  Thomas  of  Erceldonne, 
was  laid  aside,  was  that  wliich,  when  originally 
introduced,  we  very  often  find  arranged  in  two 
lines,  thus : — 

**Eari  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  staeA,  moat  like  a  baiva 
bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company,  whose  armor  sboce  'ike 
gold  ;" 

but  which,  after  being  divided  into  four,  consti- 
tutes what  is  now  generally  called  the  ballad 
stanza, — 


hard  at  a  festival,  is  given  in  Sir  John  HoUand*!  Bnka 
Honlat,  Bannatfne  edtttim,  p.  liiL 

t  •*  Whan  Alexander  our  king  was  ded, 
Wha  Scotland  led  in  Inve  and  lee, 
Away  was  sons  of  ale  and  bred, 
Of  wine  and  wax,  of  gaoie  sad  fbOt"  ftob 
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"  Sari  Doof  la«  on  his  ntflk-whita  (teed, 
Mo*t  like  ft  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  bis  company. 
Whose  armor  shone  like  gold.'* 

The  breaking  of  the  lines  contains  a  plainer  in- 
tunattoD  how  the  stanza  ought  to  be  read,  than 
every  one  could  gather  from  the  original  mode  of 
writing  out  the  poem,  where  the  position  of  the 
ca^Af'Ta,  or  inflection  of  voice,  is  left  to  the  individ- 
Tuil's  own  taste.  This  was  sometimes  exchanged 
fivr  a  stanza  of  six  lines,  the  third  and  sixtli  rhym- 
ing together.  For  works  of  more  importance  and 
preten^tion,  a  more  complicated  versification  was 
«till  retained,  and  may  be  found  in  the  tale  of 
Ralph  Coilzear,*  the  Adventures  of  Arthur  at  the 
Tam-Wathelyn,  Sir  Oawain,  and  Sir  Gologras,  and 
other  scarce  romances.  A  specimen  of  this  struc- 
ture of  verse  has  been  handed  down  to  our  times 
in  the  stanza  of  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green,  trans- 
mitted by  King  James  L,  to  Allan  Ramsay  and 
to  Bums.  The  excessive  passion  for  alliteration, 
which  formed  a  rule  of  the  Saxon  poetry,  was  also 
retained  in  the  Scottish  poems  of  a  more  elevated 
cl»aract«r,  though  the  more  ordinary  minstrels  and 
ballad-makers  threw  off  the  restraint. 

Tlie  varieties  of  stanza  thus  adopted  for  popular 
poetry  were  not,  we  may  easily  suppose,  left  long 
unemployed.  In  frontier  regions,  where  men  are 
amtinually  engaged  in  active  enterprise,  betwixt 
the  task  of  defending  themselves  and  annoying 
their  neighbors,  they  may  be  said  to  live  in  an 
atmo««phere  of  danger,  the  excitation  of  wliich  is 
peculiarly  fiivorable  to  the  encouragement  of  po- 
etry. Hence,  the  expressions  of  Lesly  the  histori- 
an, quotetl  in  the  following  Introduction,'  in  which 
he  paints  the  delight  taken  by  the  Borderers  in 
thetr  peculiar  species  of  music,  and  the  rhyming 
baIU<l8  in  which  they  celebrated  the  feats  of  their 
ancestors,  or  recorded  their  own  ingenious  strata- 
gem«3  in  predatory  warfare.  In  the  same  Intro- 
duction, the  reader  will  find  the  reasons  alleged 
why  the  taste  for  song  was  and  must  have  been 
Imger  preserved  on  the  Border  than  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country. 

Having  thus  made  some  remarks  on  early  poe- 
try in  general,  and  on  that  of  Scotland  in  particu- 
lar, the  Editor's  purpose  is,  to  mention  the  fate  of 
iome  previous  attempts  to  collect  ballad  poetry, 
and  the  principles  of  selection  and  publication 
which  have  been  adopted  by  various  editors  of 
learning  and  information ;  and  although  the  pres- 

1  This,  and  most  of  tha  other  romances  here  referred  to, 
■my  b*  fomd  reprinted  in  a  volume,  entitled,  "Select  Re- 
asaioB  of  the  Arcient  Popvlar  Poetry  of  Scotland"  (Bdin. 
1892.  Small  4to.).  Edited  by  Mr.  David  Laiog,  and  inscribed 
to  fihr  Walter  Beott. 

•  8m  MJaambr  of  tte  Soott  sh  Bofder,  Tol.  L  p.  813. 


ent  work  chiefly  regards  the  Ballads  of  Scotland, 
yet  the  investigation  must  necessarily  iuclude 
some  of  the  principal  collections  among  the  Eng- 
lish also. 

Of  manuscript  records  of  ancient  Ijiill.uls,  very 
few  have  been  yet  discovered.  It  i;i  j>robable 
that  the  minstrels,  seldom  knowing  oiiluT  how  tc 
read  or  write,  trusted  to  their  wulI-exiTcised 
memories.  Nor  was  it  a  difficult  tiusk  to  acquire 
a  sufficient  Fiock  in  trade  for  their  purpose,  i^inco 
the  Editor  has  not  only  known  many  persons  ca- 
pable of  retainilig  a  very  large  collection  of  legend- 
ary lore  of  this  kind,  but  there  was  a  period  in  his 
own  life,  when  a  memory  that  ought  Ko  have  been 
charged  witli  more  valuable  matter,  enabled  him 
to  recollect  as  many  of  these  old  8(ugs  as  would 
have  occupied  several  days  in  the  r<  citatioiL 

The  pre!«s,  however,  at  length  superseded  the 
nece!»sitv  of  8uch  exertions  of  recollection,  and 
sheafs  of  ballads  issued  from  it  weekly,  for  tho 
amusement  of  the  sojourners  at  the  alehouse,  and 
the  lovers  of  poetry  in  grange  and  hall,  where 
such  of  the  audience  as  could  not  read,  liad  at 
least  read  unto  them.  Tlioso  fugitive  leaves,  gen- 
erally printed  upon  broadsides,  or  in  small  mis- 
cellanies called  Garlands,  and  circulating  amongst 
person«»  of  loose  and  careless  habits — so  far  as 
books  were  concerned — were  subject  to  destruc- 
tion from  manv  causes ;  and  as  the  editicnis  in  the 
early  age  of  printing  were  probably  much  limited 
even  those  publij<hed  as  chap-books  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  are  rarely  met  with. 

Some  persons,  however,  seem  to  liave  had  what 
their  contemporaries  probably  thought  the  biz.irre 
taste  of  gathering  and  preserving  c<»lleetions  of 
this  fugitive  poetry.  Hence  the  great  body  of 
balLuls  in  tlie  Pepysian  collection  of  Cambridge, 
made  by  that  Secretary  Pepys,  whose  Diary  is  so 
very  amusing ;  and  hence  the  still  more  valuable 
deposit,  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  which  the  late 
Duke  John  of  Roxburghe  took  so  nuich  plea,siire, 
that  he  was  often  found  enlarging  it  with  fresh 
acquisitions,  which  he  pasted  in  and  registered 
with  his  own  hand. 

The  first  attempt,  however,  to  -eprint  a  collec- 
tion of  ballads  for  a  class  of  reac.ers  dlstmct  from 
those  for  whose  use  the  stall-copies  were  intended, 
was  that  of  an  anonvmous  editor  of  three  12ino 
volumes,  which  appeju-ed  in  London,  with  engrav- 
ings. These  volumes  came  out  in  various  years, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.*    The  editor 

>  "  A  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  collected  from  the  best  aad 
most  ancient  Copies  extant,  with  Introd action.*,  Ilistoncai  and 
Critical,  illustrated  with  copper-plates."  This  anonymona 
collection,  firat  pablinhcd  in  1733,  was  so  well  received,  thai 
it  soon  passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  two  naore  voUmes  wen 
added  in  1733  and  1725.  The  third  edition  ol  the  first  voloma 
is  dated  1787.— Bd. 
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writes  with  some  fiippancj,  bat  with  the  air  of  a 
person  nuperior  to  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a  mere 
collector  His  work  appears  to  have  been  got  up 
at  coiiMflcrable  expense,  and  the  general  introduc- 
tions and  historical  illustrations  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  yarious  ballads,  are  written  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  which  such  a  subject  had  not  till  then 
been  deemed  worthy.  The  principal  part  of  the 
collection  conjosts  of  stall-ballads,  neither  possess- 
ing much  poetical  merit,  nor  any  particular  rarity 
or  curiosity.  Still  this  original  ^liscellany  holds  a 
9oniuderable  value  amongst  collectors ;  and  as  the 
three  volumes — ^bcing  published  at  different  times 
^-are  seldom  found  together,  they  sell  for  a  high 
price  when  complete. 

Wo  may  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Scotland,  where 
the  facility  of  the  dialect,  which  cuts  off  the  con- 
sonants in  the  termination  of  the  words,  so  as 
greatly  to  simplify  the  task  of  rhyming,  and  the 
habit  ft,  dispositions,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
were  of  old  so  favorable  to  the  composition  of  bal- 
lad-poetry, that,  had  the  Scottish  songs  been  pre- 
served, there  is  no  doubt  a  very  curious  history 
might  luive  been  composed  by  means  of  minstrelsy 
only,  from  the  reiijn  of  Alexander  III.  in  1285, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  1745.  That 
materials  for  such  a  collection  existed,  cannot  be 
disputed,  since  the  Rcottisli  historians  often  refer 
to  old  ballads  as  authorities  for  general  tradition. 
But  their  regular  preservation  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for  or  expected.  Successive  garlands  of 
song  pprung,  flourished,  faded,  and  were  forgotten, 
in  their  turn ;  and  the  names  of  a  few  specimens 
are  only  preserved,  to  sliow  us  how  abundant  the 
display  of  these  wild  flowers  had  been. 

Like  tlie  natural  free  gifts  of  Flora,  these  poeti- 
cal garlands  can  only  be  successfully  sought  for 
where  the  land  is  uncultivated;  and  civilization 
and  increase  of  learning  are  sure  to  banish  them, 
as  the  plough  of  the  agriculturist  bears  down  the 
mountain  daisy.  Yet  it  is  to  be  recorded  with 
some  interest,  that  the  earliest  surviving  specimen 
of  the  Scottisli  press,  is  a  Miscellany  of  Millar  and 
Cliapraan,*  which  preserves  a  considerable  fund  of 
Scottish  popular  poetry,  and  among  other  things, 
no  bad  specimen  of  the  gests  of  Robin  Hood,  **  the 
English  ballad-maker's  joy,"  and  whose  renown 
seems  to  have  been  as  freshly  preserved  in  the 
north  OS  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Tweed. 
There  were  probably  several  collections  of  Scot- 
tish ballads  and  metrical  pieces  during  the  seven- 

>  A  fanrimile  ivprint,  in  black-letter,  of  the  Original  Traeta 
which  inaed  fronn  the  pnm  of  Walter  Chepman  and  Andro 
Myllar  at  Ekiinbaqj^h,  in  the  year  1508,  was  pobIi>hed  onder 
*he  title  of  "  The  Knightly  Tale  of  Golagrns  and  Oawane, 
and  other  Ancient  Poenm,*'  in  1897,  4to.  The  "  litil  gevte" 
•f  Robio  Hood,  rrfened  to  in  the  text,  ii  a  fragment  of  a 
OMNse  contained  in  Ritwn's  Collection.— £o. 


teenth  century.  A  ^ery  fine  one,  belonging  t/- 
Lord  Montagu,  perished  in  the  fire  which  oc»- 
Bumed  Ditton  House,  about  twenty  years  ago. 

James  Watson,  in  1706,  published,  at  Ediuburgfa, 
a  miscellaneous  collection  in  tiiree  parts,  contain- 
ing some  ancient  poetry.  But  the  first  editor  who 
seems  to  have  made  a  detennined  effort  to  pre 
serve  our  ancient  popular  poetry  was  the  well- 
known  Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  Evergreen,  cootaxning 
chiefly  extracts  from  the  ancient  Sootti^ih  Makers^ 
whose  poems  have  been 'preserved  in  the  Banna 
tyne  Manuscript,  but  ejchibiting  amongnt  them 
some  popular  ballads.  Amongst  these*  is  the 
Battle  of  Harlow,  apparently  from  a  modernized 
copy,  being  probaUy  the  most  ancient  Scottish 
historical  ballad  of  any  length  now  in  existence. 
He  also  inserted  in  the  same  collection,  the  genu- 
ine Scottish  Border. ballad  of  Johnnie  Amutrong, 
copied  from  the  recitation  of  a  descendant  of  the 
unfortunate  hero^  in  the  sixth  generatioQ.  This 
poet  also  included  in  the  Evergreen,  Hardyknute, 
which,  though  evidently  modem,  is  a  mo«t  spirited 
and  beautiful  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad.  In 
a  subsequent  collection  of  lyrical  pieces,  called  the 
Tea-Tuble  Miscellany,  Allan  Ramsay  inserted  sev- 
eral old  ballads,  such  as  Cruel  Barbara  AUan^ 
The  Bonnie  Earl  of  Murray ^  There  catne  a  GhoU 
to  Margaret' i  door,  and  two  or  three  others.  But 
his  unhappy  plan  of  writing  new  words  to  old 
tunes,  without  at  the  same  time  preserving  ths 
ancient  verses,  led  him,  with  the  assistance  oi 
"some  ingenious  young  gentlemen,'^  to  throw 
aside  many  originals,  the  preservation  of  which 
would  have  been  much  more  interesting  than  any 
thing  which  has  been  substituted  in  their  stead.* 

In  fine,  the  task  of  collecting  and  illustrating 
ancient  popular  poetry,  whetlier  m  England  a 
Scotland,  was  never  executed  by  a  competent 
person,  possessing  the  necessary  powe''s  of  selec 
tion  and  annotation,  till  it  was  undertaken  by  Dr 
Percy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore  in  Ireland 
This  reverend  gentleman,  himself  a  poet,  and  rank- 
ing high  among  the  literati  of  the  day,  command- 
ing access  to  the  individuals  and  institutions  which 
could  best  affinrd  him  materiala,  gave  the  public 
the  result  of  his  researches  in  a  woA  entitled 
"Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  in  three 
volumes,  published  in  London  1765,  which  has 
since  gone  through  fotir  editions.*  The  taste  with 
which  the  materials  were  diosen,  the  extreme 
felicity  with  which  they  were  illustrated,  the  die* 

*  Seo  Appmdb,  Nota  A^ 
s  Bm  Appoodiz,  Note  B, 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott  corresponded  frequently  with  \hm 
of  Dromore,  at  the  tioaa  when  he  wa*  coUectinf  the 
of  the  "  Border  MinatrelaT/'— Ba. 
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plfty  at  once  of  antiquarian  knowledge  and  claasi- 
eal  reading  which  the  collection  indicated,  render 
it  difficult  to  imitate,  and  imposaible  to  excel,  a 
work  which  must  always  be  held  among  the  first 
4»f  its  class  in  point  of  merit,  though  not  actually 
Hie  foremost  in  point  of  time.  But  neither  the 
high  character  of  the  work,  nor  the  rank  and  re- 
spectability of  the  author,  could  protect  him  or 
bis  labcMTB,  from  the  invidious  attacks  of  oriticism. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  were  directed  by 
Joseph  Ritson,  a  man  of  acute  obeenration,  pro- 
found research,  and  great  labor.  These  valuable 
attributes  were  unhappily  combined  with  an  eager 
irritability  of  temper,  which  induced  him  to  treat 
antiquarian  trifles  with  the  same  seriousness  which 
men  of  the  world  reserve  for  matters  of  import- 
ance, and  disposed  him  to  drive  controversies  into 
personal  quarrels,  by  neglecting  in  literaiy  de- 
bate, the  courtesies  of  ordinary  society.'  It  ought 
to  be  said,  however,  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
that  this  irritability  of  disposition  was  a  constitu- 
tiaiial  and  {^ysical  infirmity;  and  that  Ritson's 
extreme  attadiment  to  the  severity  of  truth,  cor- 
responded to  the  rigor  of  his  criticisms  upon  the 
labors  of  others.  He  seems  to  have  attacked 
Bi^op  Percy  with  the  greater  animosity,  as  bear- 
ing no  good  will  to  the  hierarchy,  in  which  that 
prelate  held  a  distinguished  place. 

Ritson's  criticism,  in  which  there  was  too  much 
horse-play,  was  grounded  on  two  points  of  accusa- 
tion. The  first  point  regarded  Dr.  Percy's  definition 
of  the  order  and  office  of  minstrels,  which  Ritson 
eoDsidered  as  designedly  overcharged,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  an  undue  importance  to  his  subject  The 
second  objection  respected  the  liberties  which  Dr. 
Percy  had  taken  with  his  materials,  in  adding  to, 
retrenching,  and  improving  them,  so  as  to  bring 
tbem  nearer  to  the  taste  of  his  own  period.  We 
will  take  some  brief  notice  of  both  topica 

Jtrff,  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work, 
ostrtainly  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
given  an  inaccurate,  and  somewhat  exaggerated 
aoooont  of  the  English  Minstrels,  whom  he  defined 
to  be  an  *"  order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who 
nbsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
sung  to  the  harp  the  verses  which  they  themselves 
eomposed.**  The  reverend  editor  of  the  Reliques 
produced  in  support  of  this  definition  many  curious 
qootations,  to  show  that  in  many  instances  the 
persons  of  these  minstrels  had  been  honored  and 
nspected,  their  performances  appUuded  and  re- 
warded by  the  great  and  the  courtly,  and  their 
craft  imitated  by  princes  themselves. 

Against  both  tlM9se  propoeitiona,  Ritson  made  a 
determined  opposition.    He  contended,  and  pro- 

>  Bm  Appmdiz,  Not*  O. 


bably  with  justice,  that  the  minstrels  we/e  not 
necessarily  poets,  or  in  the  regular  habit  of  com- 
posing the  verses  which  they  sang  to  the  harp ; 
and  indeed,  that  the  word  mintirel,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  meant  no  more  tlian  musician. 

Dr.  Percy,  from  an  amended  edition  of  his  Essay 
on  Minstrelsy,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  seems  to  have  been, 
to  a  certain  point,  convinced  by  the  critic's  reason- 
ing ;  for  he  has  extended  the  definition  unpugned 
by  Ritson,  and  the  minstrels  are  thus  described 
as  singing  verses  *' composed  by  themselves  or 
others"  This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  tenable  posi- 
tion ;  for,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  seems  too  broad  an 
averment  to  say  that  all  minstrels  were  by  pro- 
fession poets,  so  on  the  other,  it  is  extravagant  to 
affirm,  that  men  who  were  constantly  in  tht  habit 
of  reciting  verse,  should  not  frequently  bavo  ao 
quired  that  of  composing  it,  especially  when  their 
bread  depended  on  giving  pleasure ;  and  to  have 
the  power  of  producing  novelty,  is  a  great  step 
towards  that  desirable  end.  No  unprejudiced 
reader,  therefore,  can  have  any  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ing Bishop  Percy's  definition  of  the  minstrels,  and 
their  occupation,  as  qualified  in  the  fourth  edition 
of  his  Essay,  implying  that  they  were  sometimes 
poets,  sometimes  the  mere  reciters  of  the  poetry 
of  others. 

On  the  critic's  second  proposition,  Dr.  Percy  soc 
cessiully  showed,  that  at  no  period  of  history  was 
the  word  minstrel  applied  to  instrumental  music 
exclusively ;  and  he  has  produced  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  the  talents  of  the  profession  were  as 
frequently  employed  in  chanting  or  reciting  po- 
etry as  in  playing  the  mere  tunes.  There  is  ap- 
pearance of  distinction  being  sometimes  made  be 
tween  minstrel  recitations  and  minstrelsy  of  music 
alone ;  and  we  may  add  a  curious  instance,  to  those 
quoted  by  the  Bishop.  It  is  from  the  singular 
ballad  respecting  Thomas  of  Erceldomie,"  which 
announces  the  proposition,  that  tongue  is  chief  ol 
minstrelsy. 

We  may  also  notice,  that  the  word  minstrel  be 
ing  in  fact  derived  from  the  Minn6-singer  of  tho 
Germans,  means,  in  its  primary  sense,  one  who 
singa  of  love,  a  sense  totally  inapplicable  to  a  mere 
instrumental  musician. 

A  second  general  point  on  which  Dr.  Percy  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  Mr.  Ritson,  was  also  one  on 
which  both  the  parties  might  claim  a  right  to  sing 
Te  Detun,  It  respected  the  rank  or  «^aftM-which 
was  held  by  the  minstrels  ^in  society  during  the 
middle  ages.  On  this  point  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
liques of  Ancient  Poetry  had  produced  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence,  that,  at  the  courts  of  the 
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Ani^lo-Nonnan  princea^  the  profewors  of  the  gay 
Bcienoe  were  the  f&viaite  aolacen  of  the  leisure 
hours  of  princes,  who  did  not  themselves  disdftin 
to  share  their  tuneful  labors,  and  imitate  their 
compoeitians.  Mr.  Ritson  replied  to  this  with  great 
mgenuity,  arguing^  tliat  such  instances  of  respect 
paid  to  French  minstrels  reciting  in  tlieir  native 
language  in  the  court  of  Norman  mcmarcliss  though 
held  in  Britain,  argued  nothing  in  fmvor  of  English 
artists  professing  the  same  trade ;  and  of  whose 
eompositiona,  and  not  of  those  existing  in  the 
French  language.  Dr.  Percy  professed  to  fonn  his 
collection.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  betwixt 
the  respectability  of  the  French  minstrels,  and  the 
degradation  of.  the  same  class  of  men  in  England, 
Mr.  KitsoQ  plausibly  alleged  to  be,  that  the  Eng- 
lish language,  a  mixed  speech  betwixt  Anglo- 
SaxfMi  and  Norman-French,  was  not  known  at  the 
court  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  until  the  reign 
of  £d'««rd  IIL ;'  and  that,  tlierefore,  until  a  very 
Uite  period,  and  when  the  lays  uf  minstrelsy  were 
going  out  of  fashion,  English  performers  in  that 
capacity  must  have  confined  the  exercise  of  their 
talents  to  the  amusement  of  the  vulgar.  Now,  as 
it  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Ritson,  that  almost  all 
the  English  metrical  romances  wluch  have  been 
preserved  tUl  the  present  day,  are  translated  from 
the  French,  it  may  also  be  allowed,  that  a  class  of 
men  employed  chiefly  in  rendering  into  English 
the  works  of  others,  could  not  hold  so  liigh  a  sta- 
tion as  those  who  aspired  to  original  composition ; 
and  so  far  the  critic  has  the  best  of  the  dispute. 
-But  Mr.  Ritson  has  over-driven  his  argument,  since 
there  was  assuredly  a  period  in  English  history, 
when  tlie  national  minstrels,  writing  in  the  nation- 
al dialect,  were,  in  proportion  to  their  merit  in 
their  calling,  held  in  honor  and  respect. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  for  example,  a  minstrel  who 
-flourished  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
not  only  a  man  of  talent  in  his  art,  but  of  some 
iwik  in  society ;  the  companion  of  nobles,  and  him- 
self a  man  of  landed  property.  He,  and  his  con- 
■temporary  Kendal,  wrote,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Robert  de  Brunne,  in  a  passage  already  alluded 
'to,  a  kind  of  English,  which  was  designed  for  "  pride 
4md  nobleye,"^  and  not  for  such  inferior  persons  as 
Robert  himself  addressed,  and  to  whose  compre- 
4ieusion  he  avowedly  lowered  his  language  and 
«»tructure  of  versification.  There  existed,  there- 
iftMTb,  during  the  time  of  this  hiatorian,  a  more  re- 

1  That  monarch  first  used  the  Tecnacular  En>;1ish  dialect  in 
M  motto  which  he  displayed  on  his  shield  at  a  celebrated  toor- 
nsment.  The  lej^nd  which  i^eed  the  repreaentatioo  c€ a  whit* 
«im  ^n  ih«  king's  bnokler,  ran  that : — 

"  Ha  t  ha  I  the  whytb  ewan  f 
By  CSoddia  aonle  I  am  thy  man.*' 

••  TW  Inmed  editor  of  Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry, 
bofopiaiMithatSii  Wa.ter  Soott  misiaterprcted  the  paaage 


fined  dialect  of  the  English  language,  used  by  such 
composers  of  popular  poetry  as  moved  in  a  higher 
circle ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while 
their  productions  were  held  in  such  high  e^teom, 
the  authors  must  have  been  honored  in  propcA-tioa 

The  education  bestowed  up<Mi  James  I.  uf  Scot- 
land, when  brought  up  under  the  charge  of  Hecury 
IV.,  comprehended  both  jnuaic  and  the  art  of  ver- 
nacular poetry ;  in  other  words,  Minstrelsy  ia  both 
branches.  That  poetry,  of  which  the  King  left 
several  specimens^  was,  as  is  well  known,  English ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  prince,  upon  whose 
education  such  sedulous  care  was  bestowed,  would 
have  been  instructed  in  an  art  which,  if  we  are  to 
beheve  Mr.  Ritson,  was  degraded  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  discreditable  to  its  professorsw  The  same 
argument  is  strengthened  by  the  poetical  exercises 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  F<nglish,  written  during 
his  captivity  after  the  battle  of  Aginoourt.'  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  noble  prisoner  was 
to  solace  his  hours  of  imprisonment  with  a  degra- 
ding and  vulgar  species  of  composition. 

We  could  produce  other  instances  to  show  that 
tliis  acute  critic  has  carried  his  argument  con>id- 
erably  too  far.  But  we  prefer  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  explain  clear- 
ly how  contradictory  evidence  should  exist  on  it, 
and  why  instances  of  great  personal  re^^pect  to 
individual  muistrels,  and  a  hi^h  esteem  of  the  art, 
are  quite  reconcilable  with  much  contempt  thrown 
on  tlie  order  at  large. 

All  professors  of  tlie  fine  arts — all  those  who 
contribute,  not  to  the  necessities  of  life,  but  to  the 
enjoyments  of  society,  hold  their  profe^iuual  re- 
spectability by  the  severe  tenure  of  exhibiting  ex- 
cellence in  their  department.  We  are  well  enough 
satisfied  with  the  tradesman  who  goes  tlirough  his 
task  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  nor  are  we  di^p<ised 
to  look  down  upon  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or  the 
physician,  unless  they  display  gross  ignoniuce  of 
tlieir  profession :  we  hold  it  enougli,  that  5f  they 
do  not  po8ses«i  the  highest  knowledge  of  their  re- 
spective sciences,  they  con  at  leiist  uistruct  us  oo 
tlie  points  we  desire  to  know.    But 


mediootibos 


poedt 


Nob  di,  bob  hominee,  non 


«« 


The  same  is  true  respecting  the  professors  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  of  music,  and  the  fine  art? 
in  generaL    If  they  exhibit  paramount  excellence, 

referred  to.    De  Bmnne,  according  to  this  aathor*t  text,  n^ 
of  the  elder  reciten  of  the  metrical  lOOMiioa, 

"  They  aald  it  for  pride  and  nobleye. 
That  Bon  w«e  aoolk  as  tboy  ;" 


i.  e.  they  recited  it  in  a  style  so  lofty  and  aoble,  that  B«a 
dnoe equalled  them. —  fFarUn^  edit.  IBM,  toK  i.  p.  ISk— £o 
*  See  the  edition  printed  by  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  far  Om 
Roxbnighe  Clab. 
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DO  situation  in  sodetj  h  too  high  for  them  which 
their  maimers  enable  them  to  fill ;  if  thej  fall 
9)u»rt  of  tlie  highest  point  of  aim,  tliey  degenerate 
into  >ign-painter8,  stone-cutters,  common  crowders, 
tii>;sn^erel  rhymers,  and  so  forth,  the  most  contempt- 
ibis  of  mankind.  The  reason  of  this  is  eviiient. 
Men  must  be  satisfied  with  such  a  supply  of  their 
actual  wants  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  should  an  indivi<lual  want  a  coat,  he 
mu«t  employ  the  village  tailor  if  Stultze  is  not  to 
be  had.  But  if  he  seeks  for  delight,  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  and  he  that  cannot  hear  Pasta  or 
Sontag,  would  be  little  solaced  for  the  absence  of 
these  sirens,  by  the  strains  of  a  crack- voiced  bal- 
lad-singer. Nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  offer  of  such 
inadequate  compensation  would  only  be  regarded 
as  an  insult,  and  resented  accordingly. 

The  theatre  affords  the  most  appropriate  exam- 
ple of  what  we  mean.  The  first  circles  in  society 
are  open  to  persons  eminently  distingmshed  in  the 
drama ;  and  their  rewards  are,  in  proportion  to 
those  who  profess  the  useful  arts,  incalculably 
higher.  But  those  who  lag  in  the  rear  of  the  dra- 
matic art  are  proportionally  poorer  and  more  de- 
graded than  those  who  are  the  lowest  of  a  useful 
trade  or  profession.  These  instances  will  enable 
US  readily  to  explain  why  the  greater  part  of  the 
minstrels,  practising  their  profession  in  scenes  of 
vulgar  mirth  and  debauchery,  humbling  their  art 
to  plpa.«e  the  ears  of  dnmkcn  clowns,  and  living 
with  the  dissipation  natural  to  mcu  whose  preca- 
fioufl  sube^istence  L^,  according  to  the  ordinary 
phra^,  from  hand  to  mouth  only,  should  fall  un- 
ier  general  contempt,  while  the  stars  of  the  pro- 
fe^ion,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  looked  down  on 
ibem  from  the  distant  empyrean,  as  the  planets 
io  upoft  those  shooting  exlkalations  arising  from 
pvss  vapors  in  the  nether  atmosphere. 

The  debate,  therefore,  rei^emblos  the  apologue 
jf  the  gold  and  silver  shield.  Dr.  Percy  looked 
on  the  minstrel  in  the  palmy  and  exalted  state  to 
which,  no  doubt,  many  were  elevated  by  their 
talents,  like  those  who  possess  excellence  in  the 
hne  arts  in  the  present  day ;  and  Ritson  consid- 
ered the  reverse  of  the  medal,  when  the  poor  and 
irandering  glee-man  was  glad  to  purchase  his  bread 
by  twinging  his  ballads  at  the  ahihouso,  wearing  a 
fantastic  habit,  and  latterly  sinking  into  a  mere 
crowder  upon  an  untuned  fiddle,  accompanying 
his  rude  strains  with  a  ruder  ditty,  the  helpless 
associate  of  drunken  revellers,  luid  marvellously 
afraid  of  the  constable  and  parLsh-beadle.*  The 
difference  betwixt  those  holding  the  extreme  po- 
sitions of  highest  and  lowest  in  such  a  profession, 
numoC  sorely  be  more  marked  tlian  that  which 
irparated  David  Oarrick  or  John  Kemble  from  the 
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outcasts  of  a  stroUiog  company,  exposed  to  penary 
indigence,  and  persecution  according  to  law.* 

There  was  still  another  and  more  important 
subject  of  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  liis  hos- 
tile critic.  The  former,  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of 
taste,  was  tempted  to  take  such  freedoms  with  iiis 
original  ballads  as  might  enable  liim  to  please  i 
more  aitical  age  than  that  in  wliich  they  were 
composed.  Words  were  thus  altered,  ])lu'ases  im- 
proved, and  whole  verses  were  inserted  or  uuiit 
ted  at  pleasure.  Such  freedoms  were  eepecitdly 
taken  with  the  poems  published  from  a  folio  man- 
uscript in  Dr.  Percy's  own  possession,  very  curious 
from  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  its  contents,  but 
unfortunately  having  many  of  the  leaves  mutila- 
ted, and  injured  in  other  respects,  by  the  gross 
carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  transcriber. 
Anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  treasures  which 
this  manuscript  contained,  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
liques  did  not  hesitate  to  repair  and  renovate  the 
songs  which  he  drew  from  this  corrupted  yet  cu- 
rious source,  and  to  accommodate  them  with  such 
emendations  as  might  reconomend  them  to  the 
modem  taste. 

For  these  liberties  with  liis  subject,  Ritsoc  cen- 
sured Dr.  Percy  in  the  most  micompromising  terms, 
accused  him,  in  violent  language,  of  interpolation 
and  forgery,  and  insinuated  that  there  existed  no 
such  thing  in  rerum  natura  as  that  folio  manu* 
script,  so  often  referred  to  as  the  authority  of  ori- 
ginals inserted  in  the  Reliquesw  In  this  charge, 
the  eagerness  of  Ritson  again  betrayed  him  fur- 
ther tlian  judgment  and  discretion,  as  well  as  cour- 
tesy, warranted.  It  is  no  doubt  highly  desirable 
that  the  text  of  ancient  poetry  should  be  given 
untouched  and  uncorrupted.  But  this  is  a  point 
which  did  not  occur  to  the  editor  of  the  Reliques 
in  1765,  whose  object  it  was  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  public,  at  a  period  when  the  great  difficulty 
was  not  how  to  secure  the  very  words  of  <^d  bal- 
lads, but  how  to  arrest  attention  upon  the  subject 
at  all.  Tlmt  great  and  important  service  to  na- 
tional literature  would  probably  never  have  been 
attained  without  the  work  of  Dr.  Percy  ;  a  work 
which  first  fixed  the  consideration  of  general  read- 
ers on  ancient  poetry,  and  made  it  worth  while  to 
inquire  how  far  its  graces  were  really  antique,  or 
how  far  derived  from  the  taste  with  which  the 
publication  had  been  superintended  and  revised. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Percy  was  certainly  intimated 
in  several  parts  of  his  work,  where  hn  ingenuously 
acknowledges,  that  certain  ballads  have  received 
emendations,  and  that  others  are  not  of  pure  and 
unmixed  antiquity ;  that  the  beginning  of  some 
and  end  of  others  have  been  supplied ;  and  upoo 
the  whole,  that  he  has,  in  many  instances,  deoo' 
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rated  the  aadeiit  bftUads  -with  tlM  graces  of  a 
more  refined  period. 

This  system  is  so  distinctlj  intimated,  that  if 
*here  be  any  critic  still  of  opinion,  like  poor  Rit- 
aoD,  whose  morbid  temperament  led  him  to  such  a 
oondusicQ,  that  the  crime  of  literary  imitation  is 
eqna!  to  that  of  eommercial  forgery,  he  ought  to 
recollect  that  g^ilt,  in  the  latter  case,  does  not 
exist  without  a  corresponding  charge  of  uttering 
Uie  fof^d  document,  or  causing  it  to  be  uttered. 
as  genu*ne,  without  which  the  mere  imitation  is 
not  culpable,  at  least  not  criminally  so.  This  qual- 
ity is  totally  awanting  in  the  accusation  so  roughly 
brought  against  Dr.  Percy,  who  avowedly  indulged 
in  such  alterations  and  improvements  upon  his 
materials,  as  might  adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  ar. 
age  not  otherwise  disposed  to  bestow  its  attention 
on  them. 

We  have  to  add,  that,  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Reliques,  Mr.  Thomas  Percy  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  pletuling  the  cause  of  liis  uncle  with 
the  most  gentlemanlike  moderation,  and  with 
every  respect  to  Mr.  Ritson's  science  and  talents, 
has  combated  the  critic's  opinion,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  retort  his  injurious  languaope. 

It  would  be  now,  no  doubt,  do.^irable  to  have 
had  some  more  distinct  account  of  Dr.  Percv's  folio 
manuscript  and  its  contents ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Per- 
cy, accordingly,  gives  the  original  of  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Gawain,  and  collates  it  with  the  copy  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  state  by  his  uncle,  who  has 
on  this  occasion  given  entire  rein  to  his  own  fancy, 
tliough  the  rude  origin  of  most  of  his  ideas  is  to  be 
found  in  the  old  ballad.  There  is  also  given  a 
copy  of  that  elegant  metrical  tale,  "  The  C9iild  of 
Elle,"  as  it  exists  in  the  folio  manuscript,  which 
goes  far  to  show  it  has  derived  all  its  beauties 
from  Dr.  Percy's  poetical  powers.  Judging  from 
these  two  specimens,  we  can  easily  conceive  why 
the  Reverend  Editor  of  the  "Reliques"  should 
have  declined,  by  the  production  of  the  folio  man- 
uscript, to  furnish  his  severe  Aristarch  with  wea- 
pons against  him,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  un- 
sparingly used.  Yet  it  is  certain,  the  manuscript 
contains  much  that  is  really  excellent,  though  mu- 
tilated and  sophisticated.  A  copy  of  the  fine  bal- 
lad of  "  Sir  Caulin"  is  found  in  a  Scottish  shape, 
under  the  name  of  **  King  Malcolm  and  Su*  Col- 
vin,"  in  Buchan's  North  Country  Ballads,  to  be 
presently  mentioned.  It  is,  therefore,  unquestion- 
ably ancient,  thoujjh  possibly  retouched,  and  per- 
haps with  the  addition  of  a  second  part,  of  which 
the  Scottish  copy  has  no  vestiges.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  know  exactly  to  what  extent 
Dr.  Percy  had  used  the  license  of  an  editor,  in 

>  Iiitrodnetioo  to  Btsiis'i  Ballads,  18ia    New  edition,  on- 


these  and  other  cases;  and  certainly,  at  this  pe> 
riod,  would  be  only  a  d^ree  of  justice  due  to  bif 
memory. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  dismiss  the  "  Reliques  o] 
Ancient  Poetry"  with  the  praise  and  censure  ooo- 
ferred  on  it  by  a  gentleman,  himself  a  valuable  la- 
borer in  tlie  vineyard  of  antiquities.  "  It  is  the 
most  elegant  compilation  of  the  early  poetry  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  oonntiy.  But  it 
must  be  frankly  added,  that  so  numerous  are  the 
alterations  and  corrections,  that  the  sevcsre  anU- 
quary,  who  desires  to  see  the  old  English  ballads 
in  a  genuine  state,  must  consult  a  more  accurate 
edition  than  this  celebrated  work."* 

Of  Ritson's  own  talents  as  an  editor  of  andent 
poetry,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
The  first  collector  who  followed  the  example  d 
Dr.  Percy,  was  Mr.  T.  Evans,  bookseller,  fi&ther  ol 
the  gentleman  we  have  just  quoted.  His  **  Old 
Ballads,  historical  and  narrative,  with  some  of  mod- 
em date,"  appeared  in  two  volumes,  in  1771,  and 
were  eminentlv  successful.  In  1784,  a  second  edi- 
tion  appeared,  extending  the  work  to  four  vol- 
umes. In  this  collection,  many  ballads  found  ac- 
ceptance, which  Bishop  Percy  had  not  considered  as 
posses^ng  sufficient  merit  to  daim  admittance  intc 
the  Reliques.  The  8vo.  Miscellany  of  172S  yield- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  materiala  The  collection  of 
Evans  contained  several  modem  pieces  of  great 
merit,  whidi  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
which  are  understood  to  be  the  productions  of  Wil- 
liam Julius  Mickle,  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  thoqgii 
they  were  never  claimed  by  him,  nor  received 
^mong  his  works.  Amongst  them  is  the  elegiac 
poem  of  Cumnor  Hall,  which  suggested  the  ficti- 
tious narrative  entitled  KenUworth.  The  Red- 
Cross  Knight,  also  by  Mickle,  which  has  fcmiahed 
words  for  a  beautiful  glee,  first  occurred  in  the 
same  collection.  As  Mickle,  with  a  vein  of  gpreat 
fiicility,  united  a  power  of  verbal  melody  which 
might  have  been  envied  by  bards  of  mndi  greater 
renown,*  he  must  be  considered  as  very  snooeeialul 
in  these  efforts,  if  the  ballads  be  regarded  as 
avowedly  modem.  If  they  are  to  be  judged  of 
as  accurate  imitations  of  ancient  poetry,  they  have 
less  merit ;  the  deception  being  only  main  tamed 
by  a  huge  store  of  double  consonants,  strewed  at 
random  into  ordinary  words,  resembling  the  real 
fashion  of  antiquity  as  little  as  the  niches,  turreta, 
and  tracery  of  plaster  stuck  upon  a  modem  front 
In  the  year  1810,  the  four  volumes  of  1784  were 
republished  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Evans,  the  sod  of  the 
original  editor,  with  very  considerable  alteralkaii 
and  additions.  In  this  last  edition,  the  more  ordi- 
naiy  modem  ballads  were  judidooaly  retrendwd 
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m  namber,  and  large  and  valuable  additions  made 
to  the  ancient  part  of  the  collection.  Being  in 
■ome  measure  a  supplement  to  the  Keliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  this  misoellany  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  the  shelves  of  any  bibliomaniac 
who  may  choose  to  emulate  Captain  Cox  of  Co* 
▼entry,  the  prototype  of  ail  collectors  of  popular 
poetry. 

While  Dr.  Percy  was  setting  the  example  of  a 
anssifal  pnblication  of  ancient  English  poetry,  the 
late  David  Herd  was,  in  modest  retirement,  com- 
piling a  coUeetion  of  Scottish  Songs,  which  ho  has 
happily  described  as  "  the  poetry  and  music  of  the 
heart**  The  first  part  of  his  Miscellany  contains 
fawoio  and  historical  ballads,  of  which  there  is  a 
respectable  and  weU-ohosen  selection.  Mr.  Herd,' 
an  aeconatant,  as  the  profession  is  called  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  known  and  generally  esteemed  for  his 
shrewd,  manly  common  sense  and  antiquarian  sci- 
enee,  mixed  with  much  good  nature  and  great 
modesty.  His  hardy  and  antique  mould  oi  counte- 
nance, and  his  venerable  grizsled  locks,  procured 
him,  amoDgst  his  acquaintance,  the  name  of  Gray- 
steiL  His  raiginal  collection  of  songs,  in  one  vol- 
une,  appeared  in  1769  ;  an  enlarged  one,  in  two 
volnmea,  came  out  in  1176.  A  publicatkNi  of  the 
•ame  kind,  being  Herd's  hock  still  more  enlarged, 
was  printed  for  Lawrie  and  Symington  in  1791. 
Some  modem  additions  occur  in  this  latter  work, 
of  which  by  fiEtr  the  most  valuable  were  two  fine 
imitations  of  the  Scottish  ballad  by  the  gifted  au- 
thor of  the  "  Man  of  Feeling,''-H(now,  aUs  \  no 
«ore,>--eaUed  ''Duncan"  and  "  Kenneth/' 

John  FSnkerton,  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
did  some  severity  as  well  as  aeuteness  of  disposi- 
tifltt,  was  now  endeavoring  to  force  himself  into 
public  attention;  and  his  collection  of  Select  Bal- 
lads, London,  1768,  contains  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  understood,  in  an  extensive  sense,  Horace's 
maxim,  qmdlibtt  amdendi.  As  he  was  possessed  of 
eonwderable  powers  of  poetry,  though  not  equal 
to  what  he  was  willing  to  take  credit  for,  he  wtfs 
resolved  to  enrich  his  collection  with  all  the  nov- 
elty and  interest  which  it  could  derive  from  a 
liberal  inserUon  of  pieces  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
antiquity,  bat  equipped  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
editor's  imagination.  With  a  boldness,  suggested 
perhape  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  he  in- 
cluded, within  a  collection  amounting  to  only 
twenty-one  tragic  ballads,  no  less  than  five,  of 
which  he  afterwards  owned  himself  to  have  been 
altogether,  or  in  great  part,  the  author.  The  most 
«emarkable  article  in  this  Miscellany  was,  a  second 

'  David  Hod  wm  a  nativA  of  St.  Cjras,  in  KincaidiiiMhira, 
■ad  tbonf  h  often  tenned  a  writtr^  he  wu  only  a  clerk  in  the 
•flioe  of  Mr.  David  Raaacll,  acconntant  in  Edinboi^yh.  He 
died,  a«e(l  78,  in  1810,  and  left  a  very  cnriooi  library,  which 
dkpMied  bjr  anccion.    Herd  by  no  laeaaa  marited  the  obar- 


part  to  tiie  noble  ballad  of  Hardyknnte,  which  hat 
some  good  verses.  It  labors,  however,  under  this 
great  defect,  that,  in  order  to  append  his  own  con- 
clusion to  the  original  tale,  Mr.  Pinkerton  founa 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  altering  a  leading 
circumstance  in  the  old  ballad,  which  would  have 
rendered  his  catastrophe  inapplicable.  With  such 
license,  to  write  continuations  and  coucluaious 
would  be  no  difficult  task.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  Select  Ballads,  consisting  of  oomlc  pieces,  a 
fist  of  fifty-two  articles  contained  nine  written  en- 
tirely by  the  editor  himself.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  these  supposititious  compositions  are  exe 
cuted,  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  tliat  they  are  the 
work  c^  a  scholar  much  better  acquainted  with  an- 
cient books  and  manuscripts,  than  with  oral  tradi- 
tion and  popular  legends.  The  poetry  smells  of 
the  lamp ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  if  ever  a 
ballad  had  existed  in  such  quaint  language  as  the 
author  employs,  it  could  never  have  been  so  popu- 
lar as  to  be  preserved  .by  oral  tradition.  Tiie 
glossary  displays  a  much  greater  acquaintance 
with  learned  lexicons  than  with  the  familiar  dia- 
lect still  snokeu  by  the  Lowland  Scottish,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  full  of  errors."  Neither  was  Mr. 
Pinkerton  more  happy  in  the  way  of  conjectural 
illustration  He  chose  to  fix  on  Sir  John  Bruce  of 
Kinross  the  paternity  of  the  ballad  of  Hardy  knute, 
and  of  the  fine  poem  called  the  Vision,  llie  first 
is  due  to  Mrs.  Halket  of  Wardlaw,  the  second  to 
Allan  Ramsay,  although,  it  must  be  owned,  it  is  of 
a  character  superior  to  his  ordinary  poetry.  Sir 
John  Bruce  was  a  brave,  blunt  soldier,  who  madt 
no  pretence  whatever  to  literature,  though  hia 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Arnot,  had  much  talent, 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  have  misled 
the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  read  a  sort  of  recantation,  in  a 
List  of  Scottish  Poets,  prefixed  to  a  Selection  of 
Poems  from  the  Maitland  Manuscript^  voL  l  1786, 
in  which  be  acknowledges,  as  his  own  cotaaposition, 
the  pieces  of  spurious  antiquity  included  in  his 
*'  Select  Ballads,"  with  a  coolness  which,  when  his 
subsequent  invectives  against  others  who  had  taken 
similar  liberties  is  considered,  infera  lis  much  au- 
dacity as  tlie  studied  5md  labored  defence  of  ob 
ecenity  with  which  he  dl^raced  the  same  pages. 

In  the  mean  time,  Joseph  Ritson,  a  man  of  dili- 
gence and  acumen  equal  to  those  cf  Pinkerton,  but 
of  the  most  laudable  accuracy  and  fidelity  as  an 
editor,  was  engaged  in  various  publications  re- 
specting poetical  antiquities,  in  which  he  employed 
profound  researclu    A  select  collection  of  Kngliah 

aeWr  p'ven  him  by  Pinkerton,  of  "  an  illiterate  and  injudioiow 
conpiler." — Ed. 

9  Banaters,  for  example,  a  word  generally  applied  to  the  maa, 
on  a  harvest  field,  who  bind  the  ■h«ave«,lB  derivad  fiom  km,  w 
cnne,  and  explained  to  mean,  "  blnatering,  swearing  failowa' 


SongB  wafl  oompQed  by  him,  with  great  care  and 
considerable  taste,  and  published  at  London,  1788. 
A  new  edition  of  this  has  appeared  since  Ritson> 
death,  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  antiquary,  Thomas  Park,  and  aug- 
mented with  many  original  pieces,  and  some  which 
Rit<v)n  had  prepared  for  publication. 

HiUon's  Collection  of  Son^s  was  followed  bv  a 
rurious  Tolume,  entitled, "  Ancient  Songs  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IIL  to  the  Revolution,"  1790; 
"Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry"  1792;  and 
"  A  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  with  the  genuine 
music,"  London,  1794.  This  last  is  a  genuine,  but 
rather  meagre  collection  of  Caledonian  popular 
sonars.  Next  year  Mr.  Ritson  published  "Robin 
Hood,"  2  vols.,  1795,  being  •*  A  Collection  of  all  the 
Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  now  extant, 
relative  to  that  celebrated  Or.tlaw."  Tliis  work  is 
a  notable  illustration  of  the  excellencies  and  de- 
fects of  Mr.  Ritson's  system.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  so  much  zeal,  research,  and  indus- 
try bestowed  on  a  subject  of  antiquity.  There 
scarcely  occurs  a  phrase  or  word  relating  to  Robin 
H(X)d,  whether  in  history  or  poetry,  in  law  books, 
in  ancient  proverbs,  or  common  parlance,  but  it  is 
here  collected  and  explained.  At  the  same  time, 
the  extreme  fidelitv  of  the  editor  seems  driven  to 
excess,  when  we  find  him  pertinaciously  retaining 
all  the  numerous  and  gross  errors  which  repeated 
recitations  have  introduced  into  the  text,  and  re- 
garding it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  prefer  the  worst  to 
the  better  readings,  as  if  their  inferiority  was  a  se- 
curity for  their  being  genuine.  In  short,  when 
Ritson  copied  from  rare  books,  or  ancient  manu- 
scripta,  there  could  not  be  a  more  accurate  editor ; 
when  taking  his  authority  from  oral  tradition,  and 
judging  between  two  recited  copies,  he  was  apt  to 
consider  the  worst  as  most  genuine,  as  if  a  poem 
was  not  more  likely  to  be  deteriorated  than  im- 
proved by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  many  re- 
citers. In  the  Ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  this  supor- 
stitioys  scrupulosity  was  especially  to  be  regretted, 
iu  it  tended  to  enlarge  the  collection  with  a  great 
number  of  doggerel  compositions,  which  are  aU 
copies  of  each  other,  turning  on  the  same  idea  of 
Bold  Robin  meeting  with  a  shepherd,  a  tinker,  a 
mendicant,  a  tanner,  <Src  <fec,  by  each  and  all  of 
whiim  he  is  soundly  thrashed,  and  all  of  whom  he 
receives  into  his  band.  The  tradition,  which  avers 
that  it  was  the  brave  outlaw's  custom  to  try  a  bout 
at  quarter-staff  with  his  young  recruits,  might  in- 
deed have  authorized  one  or  two  such  t4iles,  but 
tlie  greater  part  ought  to  have  been  rejected  as 
aiodem  imitations  of  the  most  paltry  kind,  com- 

rThe  fint  opening  of  the  ballad  hu  moch  of  the  martial 
itiain  with  which  a  pibroch  commences.    Proferat  in  mediiu 
Ling  » the  claarical  admonitloii. 


posed  probably  abont  the  age  of  James  I.  of  En^ 
land.  By  adopting  this  spurious  trash  as  part  o{ 
Robin  Hood's  histx>ry,  he  is  represented  as  the  best 
cudgelled  hero,  Don  Quixote  excepted,  that  eTcf 
was  celebrated  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Ritson  also 
published  several  garlands  of  North  Country  son^si 

Looking  on  this  eminent  antiquary's  labors  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  we  may  deprecate  the  cagcf^ 
ness  and  severity  of  his  prejudices,  and  feel  enr- 
prise  that  he  should  have  shown  so  much  irritabil'- 
ity  of  disposition  on  sudi  a  topic  as  a  collection  of 
old  ballads,  which  certainly  have  little  in  them  to 
affect  the  passions ;  and  we  may  be  sometimes  pro* 
voked  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  Kuu»  pre- 
ferred bad  readings  to  good.  But  while  industry, 
research,  and  antiquarian  learning,  are  recommen- 
dations to  works  of  this  nature,  few  editors  will 
ever  be  found  so  competent  to  the  task  as  Joseph 
Ritaon.  It  must  also  be  added  to  his  praise,  that 
although  not  willing  'to  yield  his  opinion  raaUy, 
yet  if  he  saw  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  any  fact  or  argument,  he  resigned  his 
own  opinion  with  a  candor  equal  to  the  warmtii 
with  which  he  defended  himself  while  confident 
he  was  in  the  right.  Many  of  his  works  are  now 
almost  out  of  print,  and  an  edition  of  them  in  oom> 
mon  orthography,  and  altering  the  biaarre  spellii^ 
and  character  which  his  prejudices  induced  the  au- 
thor to  adopt,  would  be,  to  antiqnariee,  an  accept- 
able present. 

We  have  now  given  a  hasty  aceoimt  of  varions 
c<^ections  of  popular  poetry  during  the  eighteenth 
century ;  we  have  only  further  to  observe,  that,  in 
the  present  century,  tiiis  speciea  of  lore  bas  been 
sedulously  cultivated.  T^  ''Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border"  first  appeared  in  1802,  in  two 
volumes ;  and  what  may  appear  a  sii^ulax  coinci- 
dence, it  was  the  first  work  printed  by  }Ai»  James 
Ballantyne  (then  residing  at  Kelso),  as  it  was  the 
first  serious  demand  'v^ch  the  preeent  aathor 
made  on  the  patience  of  the  puMic.  The  Border 
ftinstrelsy,  augmented  by  a  third  volume,  come  to 
a  second  edition  in  1803.  In  1808,  Mr.,  now  Sir 
John  Grahame  Dalzell,  to  wh<»n  his  country  in 
obliged  for  his  antiquarian  labors^  published  **  Scot- 
tish Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  which,  among 
other  subjects  of  interest,  contains  a  curious  con- 
temporary ballad  of  Belrinnes,  which  has  some 
stanzas  of  considerable  merit.* 

The  year  1806  was  distinguished  by  the  appear- 
ance of  "  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  from  IVa^li 
tions,  ManuMTipts,  and  Scarce  Editions,  with  Trans 
lations  of  Similar  Pieces  from  the  Ancient  Bauli^ 
Language,  and  a  few  Originals  by  the  Editor,  Rcb 


"  MacCallanmore  came  from  the  iieit 
With  many  a  bow  and  brand  ; 
To  waste  the  RinncB  he  thoaght  tt 
The  Bail  of  UanUy's  lud  " 
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ert  Jamiefloo,  A  M,  and  F.  A  S.'*'  Tbk  work,  which 
was  not  greeted  bj  the  public  with  the  attention 
it  deserved,  opened  a  new  disoovery  respecting 
the  original  aouroe  of  the  Scottish  ballada  Mr. 
JamieaoQ  8  extenaiye  acquaintance  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian literature,  enabled  him  to  detect  not  only 
a  general  similarity  betwixt  these  and  the  Danish 
ballad!}  preserved  in  the  *'  Kiempe  Viser /'  an  early 
collection  of  heroic  ballads  in  that  language,  but 
tc  demonstrate  that,  in  many  cases,  the  stories  and 
■ongs  were  distinctly  the  same,  a  circumstance 
which  no  antiqoary  had  hitherto  so  much  as  sus- 
pected. Mr.  Jamieson's  annotations  are  also  veiy 
valuable,  and  preserve  some  curious  illustrations 
of  the  old  poets.  His  imitjitions,  though  he  is  not 
entirely  free  from  the  affectation  of  using  rather 
too  many  obsolete  words,  are  generally  highly  in- 
teresting. The  work  fills  an  important  place  in 
the  collection  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  tliis 
branch  of  antiquarian  study. 

Mr.  John  Finlay,  a  poet  whose  career  was  cut 
abort  by  a  premature  death,*  published  a  short  col- 
lection of  **  Scottish  Historical  and  Romantic  Bal- 
lads," in  1808.  The  beauty  of  some  imitations  of 
the  old  Scotti^  ballad,  with  the  good  sense,  learn- 
ing, and  modesty  of  the  preliminary  dissertations, 
most  make  all  admirers  of  ancient  lore  regret  the 
early  loss  of  this  accomplished  young  man. 

Various  valuable  collections  of  ancient  ballad- 
poetry  have  appeared  of  late  years,  some  of  which 
are  Ulustraied  with  learning  and  acuteness,  as  those 
oC  Mr.  Motherwell*  and  of  Mr.  Kinloch^  intimate 
much  taste  and  feeling  for  this  species  of  litera- 
tnre.  Kor  is  there  any  want  of  editions  of  ballads, 
less  designed  for  public  sale,  than  to  preserve  float- 
ing pieces  of  minstr^y  which  are  in  imm^Uate 
danger  of  perishing.  Several  of  those,  edited,  as 
we  have  occasion  to  know,  by  men  of  distinguished 
talent,  have  appeared  in  a  smaller  form  and  more 
limited  edition,  and  must  soon  be  among  the  in- 
tnmvaMes  of  Scottish  typography.  We  would  par- 
ticulaiue  a  duodecimo,  under  the  modest  title  of 
a  **  Ballad  Book,"  without  place  or  date  annexed, 

1  After  Um  eompletion  of  the  Border  MiiulrelBy,  and  neariy 
tibw  y««n  prtviom  to  tiie  poblieation  of  his  own  Collection, 
Mr.  Jftiniemn  printed  in  the  Sooti  Ma^ozine  (October,  1803)  a 
Li«t  of  desiderata  in  Scottish  Song.  Hii  coinmanication  to 
the  Editor  of  that  work  contains  the  follo%ving  paragraph : — 
"  I  am  now  leriting  out  for  the  pre»g  a  Collection  of  Popular 
Ballads  and  Songa  from  tradition,  MSS.,  and  scarce  pnblica- 
6on«,  with  a  few  of  modem  date,  which  faav?  been  written  for, 
and  V8  excloMvcly  dedicated  to  my  collection.  As  many  of 
the  ptnt-n  were  common  property,  I  have  heretorore  waited  for 
.he  completion  of  Mr.  Walter  h'cott's  Work,  with  more  anx- 
•tj  for  the  causa  in  general,  than  for  any  particolar  and  selfish 
mterest  of  my  ow  n ;  as  f  was  sore  of  having  the  satisfaction  of 
wcing  sach  pieoea  as  that  gentleman  might  choose  to  adopt, 
appear  with  erery  advantage  which  I,  partial  aa  I  was,  con  Id 
sriui  them.  The  mos|  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pnblio 
faavo  DOW  been  amply  gatified ;  and  muoh  ourions  and  valna- 


wliich  indicates,  by  a  few  notes  only,  the  capacity 
which  the  editor  possesses  for  supplying  the  most 
extensive  and  ingenious  illustrations  upon  antiqua- 
rian subjects.  Most  of  the  ballads  are  of  a  comic 
character,  and  some  of  them  admirable  specimens 
of  Scottish  dry  humor.*  Another  collection,  which 
caUs  for  particular  distinction,  is  in  the  same  siz*.*, 
or  nearly  so,  and  bears  the  same  title  with  thp 
preceding  one,  the  date  being,  Edinburgh,  1827. 
But  the  contents  are  announced  as  containing  tlie 
budget,  or  stock-in-trade,  of  an  old  Aberdeenshire 
minstrel,  the  very  last,  probably,  of  the  race,  who^ 
according  to  Percy's  definition  of  the  profesi^ion, 
sung  his  own  compositions,  and  those  of  others, 
through  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  other  towns 
in  that  country  of  gentlemen  This  man's  name 
was  Charles  lieslie,  but  he  was  known  more  gene 
rally  by  the  nickname  of  Mussel-mou'd  Charlie, 
from  a  singular  projection  of  his  under  lip.  His 
death  was  thus  annoimced  in  the  newspapers  fo* 
October,  1792:— "Died  at  Old  Rain,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, aged  one  hundred  and  four  years,  Charles 
Leslie,  a  hawker,  or  baUad-singer,  well  known  in 
that  country  by  the  name  of  Mu8sel-mou*d  Chariie. 
He  followed  his  occupation  till  within  a  few  weeks 
of  his  death."  Charlie  was  a  devoted  Jacobite, 
and  so  popidar  in  Aberdeen,  that  he  enjoyed  ir 
that  city  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  minstrel  cull- 
ing, no  other  person  being  allowed,  under  any  pre- 
tence, to  chant  ballads  on  the  causeway,  or  plain- 
stanes,  of  "  the  brave  btirgh."  Like  the  former  col- 
lection, most  of  Mussel-mou'd  Charlie's  songs  were 
of  a  jocose  character.  \ 

But  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  additions 
which  have  been  of  late  made  to  this  branch  of 
ancient  literature,  are  the  collections  of  Mr.  Peter 
Buchan  of  Peterhead,  a  person  of  indefatigable  re- 
search m  that  department,  and  whose  industry  has 
been  crowned  with  the  most  successful  results. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  country  where  Mr. 
Buchan  resides,  which,  full  as  it  is  of  minstrel  rel- 
ics, has  been  but  little  ransacked  by  any  former 
collectors  *,  so  that,  while  it  is  a  very  rare  event 

ble  matter  b  still  left  for  me  by  Mr.  Boott,  to  whom  I  am  maiA 
indebted  for  many  acts  of  friendship,  and  much  liberaAty  mmt 
good  will  shown  towards  me  and  my  undertaking." — £d. 

*  Mr.  Finlay,  bent  known  by  his  "  Wallace,  or  The  Vale  c 
Ellen>1ie.**  dietl  in  1810,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.     An  affw 
tionate  and  elegant  tribnte  to  his  memory,  from  the  pen  of  Pro 
fesMw  Wilson,  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magaxine,  November, 
1817.— Ed. 

*  Minxtrelsy ;  Ancient  and  Mo<lem,  with  an  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  William  Motherwell.  4to.  Glasi;. 
1827. 

*  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  recovered  from  Tradition,  and 
never  before  published ;  with  Notes,  Ilintorical  and  Explanit 
tory,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Airs  of  several  of  ths 
ballads.    Svo.    Edin.  1827. 

*  This  is  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpens  Work,  already  alluded  to.- 
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south  ol  the  Taj,  to  reoorer  any  ballad  havuig  a 
claim  to  antiquity,  which  has  not  been  examined 
and  republiahed  in  some  one  or  other  of  our  coUec- 
tiona  of  ancient  poetry,  those  of  Aberdeenshire 
have  been  comparatively  little  attended  to.  Tlie 
present  Editor  was  the  first  to  solicit  attention  to 
these  northern  songs,  in  consequence  of  a  collection 
of  ballads  communicated  to  him  by  his  late  re- 
spected fri  tnd,  Lord  Woodhouslee.  Mr.  Jamieson, 
in  his  collections  of  "Songs  and  Ballads,"  being 
himself  a  native  of  Morayshire,  waa  able  to  push 
this  inquiry  much  £uther,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  doing  so,  to  illustrate  his  theory  of  the  connec- 
tion betwc'^n  the  ancient  SoottifUi  and  Danish  bal> 
lads, .  upoD  which  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buchan 
throws  mucli  light  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  appeared.' 
Of  the  originality  of  the  ballads  in  Mr.  Buclian's 
collection  we  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 
Several  (we  may  instance  the  curious  tale  of 
*'Th^  Two  Magicians")  are  translated  from  the 
Norse,  and  Mr.  Buchan  is  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  originals.  Others  refer  to  points  of 
history,  with  which  the  editor  does  not  seem  to 
be  familiar.  It  is  out  of  no  disrespect  to  this 
laborious  and  useful  antiquary,  that  we  observe 
liis  prose  composition  is  ratlier  florid,  and  forms, 
in  this  respect,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  ballads,  which  gives  us  the  moet 
distinct  assurance  that  he  has  delivered  the  lat- 
ter to  the  public  in  the  shape  in  which  he  found 
them.  Accordingly,  we  have  never  seen  any  col- 
lection of  Scottish  poetry  appearing,  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  so  decidedly  and  indubitably 
original.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  Mr.  Buchan 
did  not  remove  some  obvious  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions; but,  in  truth,  though  their  remaining 
on  record  is  an  injury  to  the  effect  of  the  ballads, 
in  point  of  composition,  it  is^  in  some  degree,  a 
proof  of  their  authenticity.  Besides,  although 
the  exertion  of  tliis  editorial  privilege,  of  select- 
ing rea(iings,  is  an  advantage  to  the  ballads  them- 
selves, we  are  contented  rather  to  take  the  whole 
in  tlicir  present,  though  imperfect  state,  tluin 
that  the  least  doubt  should  be  tlirown  upon  them, 
by  amendments  or  alterations,  which  might  render 
their  authenticity  doubtfuL  The  historical  poems, 
we  observe,  are  few  and  of  no  remote  date. 
That  of  the  **  Bridge  of  Dee,**  is  among  the  oldest, 
and  there  are  others  referring  to  Uie  times  of 
the  Covenanters.    Some,  indeed,  are  composed  on 

1  Ancient  Bnllads  and  PongR  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
hHHnrto  anpabliflhed  ;  with  Explanatoiy  Notes.  By  P.  B. 
I  vols.  8vo.    Edin.  1838 


still  more  recent  events ;  as  the  maniage  of  Um 
mother  of  the  late  illustrious  Byrm,*  and  a  cataa- 
trophe  of  still  later  occurrence,  "  The  Death  of 
Leith-hall" 

As  we  wish  to  interest  the  admirers  of  ancient 
minstrel  lore  in  this  curious  collection,  we  shall 
only  add,  that,  on  occasion  of  a  new  edition,  ^wa 
would  recommend  to  Mr.  Buchan  to  leave  out  a 
number  of  songs  which  he  has  only  inserted  be* 
cause  they  are  varied,  sometimes  for  the  worse, 
from  sets  which  have  appeared  in  other  publica> 
tions.  This  restriction  would  make  considerable 
room  for  such  as,  old  though  tkay  be,  poeaess  to 
this  age  all  the  grace  of  novelty. 

To  these  notices  of  late  collections  of  Scottidi 
Ballads,  we  ought  to  add  some  remarks  on  the 
very  curious  "*  Ancient  Legendary  Tales,  printed 
chiefly  from  Original  Sources,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Henry  Uartshome,  M.  A.  1829.*'  The 
editor  of  this  unostentatious  work  has  dcme  his 
duty  to  tiie  public  with  much  labor  and  care,  and 
made  the  admirers  of  this  species  of  poetry  ac- 
quainted with  very  many  ancient  legendary  poem% 
which  were  liitherto  unpublished  and  very  little 
known.  It  increases  the  value  of  the  ooUectioo, 
that  many  of  them  are  of  a  comic  turn,  a  species 
of  composition  more  rare,  and,  from  its  necessary 
allusion  to  domestic  mann^^  more  curious  and 
interesting,  than  the  serious  daas  of  Romanoea. 


We  have  thus,  in  a  cursory  manner,  gone 
through  the  history  of  English  and  Scottish  popu- 
lar poetry,  and  noticed  the  prinupal  CfOlectioos 
which  have  been  formed  from  time  to  time  of  such 
compositions,  and  the  principles  oa  which  the 
editors  have  proceeded.  It  is  pumifest  tbat^  of 
late,  the  public  attention  has  been  so  much  turned 
to  the  subject  by  men  of  research  and  talents,  that 
we  may  well  hopd  to  retrieve  from  oblivion  as 
much  of  our  aDciu»t  poetry  as  there  is  now  any 
possibility  of  reoovering. 

Anotlier  im]x»rlam  rurt  of  our  task  consists  in 
giving  some  ao^upt  of  the  modem  imituUon  ol 
the  English  TaJJid,  a  species  of  literary  labor 
which  the  autVx/  aar  himself  pursued  vi**  some 
success. 

ABBOTSPoar^  Iti  Marchy  1680. 

aTliii  song  u  pao*u<d  i.  y  mm'»  LlfeoT  Bywu,  Wl  I-* 
Ed. 
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KOTB  A 
TBK  BATTLB  Of  BAELAW.— P.  544. 

Tbat  then  wu  such  an  ancient  ballad  is  certain,  and  the 
tone,  sdapCMl  to  the  bagpipe,  was  long  extremely  popular, 
■Bd,  viihio  (be  lemembninoe  of  man,  the  fint  which  was 
played  at  kirtu  and  other  roitic  feitivala.  Bat  there  ii  a 
■aepiciou  phraae  in  the  ballad  aa  it  is  published  by  Allan 
Ram«ay.  When  deacribinf  the  national  confuaion,  the  bard 
«aj^ 

**  Sen  the  days  of  aald  Kin^  Harie, 
Snch  slavchter  was  heard  or  seen.'* 

anery.  Who  was  the  "aald  Kinf  Harie"  here  meant  t  If 
Henf7  VIII.  be  intended,  as  is  most  likely,  it  most  bring  the 
dale  of  the  poem,  at  least  of  that  veiae,  as  low  as  Uueea  Biaiy 'a 
time.  Tbe  ballad  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1668.  A  oopy 
of  that  edition  woold  be  a  great  cariosity. 

Bee  the  preface  to  the  reprint  of  this  ballad,  in  the  volame 
«r  ••  Eaiiy  Meirieal  Talcs,"  cute  lefamd  to. 


NotrK 

ALLAH  KAMIAT'b  "  KVBEOECSM."— P.  544. 

Green  be  the  pillow  of  honest  Allan,  at  whose  lamp  Boms 
Ighted  hu  brilliant  torch  !  Ii  is  withoot  enmity  to  his  mem- 
ary  that  we  record  his  mbtake  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  im- 
pomible  not  to  legret  tbat  each  an  affecting  tale  as  that  of 
Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Giay  shoald  have  fallen  into  his  handa. 
The  soathem  reader  most  learn  (lor  what  aorthenD  reader  b 
ignofant  1)  that  theae  two  beaulifnl  women  were  kinsfolk,  and 
so  strictly  nnited  in  fnendship,  that  even  personal  jealousy 
eoald  not  interrapt  th«r  ant<m.  They  were  visited  by  a  hand- 
some and  agreeable  yoaag  maa,  who  was  aeceptable  to  them 
both,  bat  so  captivated  with  th<»ir  charms,  that,  while  confi- 
dent of  a  preference  on  the  part  of  both,  be  was  anable  to 
make  a  choice  between  them.  While  thu  singular  sitaatlon 
of  the  three  penons  of  the  tale  continaed,  tlie  breaking  oat 
of  the  plagne  forced  the  two  kdiee  to  take  refuge  in  the  bean- 
tifol  valley  of  Lynedoeh,  where  they  built  themselves  a 
bower,  in  order  to  avoid  human  intercourse  and  the  dangi>r  of 
iafeelion.  The  lover  was  not  included  in  their  rennndation 
el  society.  He  visited  their  retiiement,  brought  with  him 
the  fatal  disease,  and  anable  to  tetom  to  Perth,  which  was 
hb  usual  residence,  was  naned  by  the  fair  friends  with  all 
the  tenderueas  of  affection.  He  died,  however,  having  first 
comraonicated  the  infection  to  hb  bvely  attendants.  They 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  undivided 
in  their  death  Their  burial-plaoe,  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
bower  which  they  bailt,  ta  still  vbible,  in  the  romantic 
vidnity  of  Lord  Lyndoch's  mansion,  and  prolongs  the  mem- 
ory of  female  ftiendsbip,  which  even  rivalry  could  not  dissolve. 

Two  staaias  of  tho  original  ballad  alone  survive :  — 
70 


**  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Giay, 
They  were  Iwa  bonnie  lasses ; 
They  bigged  a  bower  on  yon  *«am  bra* 
And  theekii  it  owar  wi'  rasnes. 

**  They  wadna  rest  in  Methvin  kirk, 
Among  tlieir  gentle  kin  ; 
But  they  wad  lie  in  Lednoch  bnes. 
To  beek  against  the  san." 

There  is,  to  a  Scottbh  ear,  so  much  tenderness  and  simpUoit} 
in  these  venss,  as  most  induce  us  to  regret  that  the  rest  should 
have  been  snpsnsdod  by  a  pedantio  modem  song,  turainf 
upon  the  most  unpoetio  part  of  the  legend,  the  hesitation, 
namely,  of  the  lover,  which  of  the  ladies  to  prefer.  One  of 
tlie  most  touching  expressions  in  the  song  b  tbe  following  ex- 
clamation : 

*•  Oh,  Jove  1  she's  like  thy  Pallas.*' 

Another  song,  of  which  Ramsay  chose  a  few  words  for  tna 
theme  of  a  HfaeiwentOt  seems  to  have  been  a  carious  speof- 
mon  of  minstrel  leoiution.  It  was  partly  verse,  partly  nam 
tive,  and  was  alternately  sung  and  repeated.  The  story  was 
the  escape  of  a  yoang  gentleman,  pursued  by  a  cruel  nnde, 
desirous  of  hb  estate ;  or  a  bloody  rival,  greedy  of  hb  life  ;  or 
the  rulentlcsa  father  of  hb  lady-love,  or  some  snch  remorseless 
character,  having  sinister  intentions  on  the  penon  of  the  fugitive. 
The  object  of  hb  rapacity  or  vengeance  being  neariy  overtaken, 
a  shepherd  undertakes  to  mislead  the  pursuer,  who  comes  ia 
sigltt  just  as  the  object  of  hb  pursuit  dbappean,  and  greeu  the 
shepherd  thus : — 


41 


PVEIUCE. 


Good  morrow,  shepherd,  and  my  friend, 
Saw  you  a  young  man  thb  way  riding ; 

With  long  black  hair,  on  a  bob-tail'd  mars, 
And  I  know  that  I  cannot  be  far  behind  hii 


THE  IHEPHEED. 

Yes,  I  did  see  him  thb  way  riding. 
And  what  did  ranch  surprise  my  wit, 

The  man  and  the  nxai^  .lew  id  in  the  air 
And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  her  yet. 

Behind  yon  white  cloud  I  see  her  uil  wave, 
And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  sea  her  yet." 


The  tnne  of  these  venes  is  an  extremely  good  one,  and 
Allan  Ramsay  has  adapted  a  bacchanalian  song  to  it  wlUL 
some  snooess  ;  bot  we  ahoold  have  thanked  him  much  had  ha 
taken  the  tronble  to  preserve  the  original  legend  of  the  old 
minstrel.  The  valuable  and  learned  friend'  to  whom  wo 
owe  this  mutilated  account  of  it,  has  often  heard  it  boqi; 
among  the  High  Jinks  of  Scottish  lawyers  of  the  last  genefOp 
tion. 


1  The  late  Right  Hooomble  WQUam  Adam,  Lotd  C«bf 
tbe  Scolsh  Jury  Ooart*— Eo. 
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JOflPB  EITION. 


" ^"telectinfr,  in  litrrarjf  tUbate^  tke  C0urtesie»  of 

9rdimary  aocirtp/*—?.  545 

For  exnmple,  in  q noting  a  popolar  long,  wpII  known  by  the 
jAin«  of  >.a^gie  LuucKt.  the  editor  of  the  Reliqnea  had  giver, 
a  hue  of  the  Daine*»  addrc«  to  the  meiry  miiutrel,  thiw : — 

"  Gin  ye  be  Rob,  I've  heani  of  yon, 
Yon  dwell  npon  the  Bonier." 

RitMW  inaiited  the  genoioe  leading  was, 

*'  Come  ye  free  the  Bonier?" 

And  ha  ez|)atiat«a  with  great  ke«nne«  ou  the  criia*  of  the 
Bialiop'x  lia\ing  aojihi^ticauni  the  Uxt  (of  which  he  produces 
no  evidentf),  to  favor  his  opinioi,  that  the  Bordt^n  were  a 
favonte  abod<*  of  tiie  tnimttrel)!  of  both  kinjfdoma.  The  fact.  It 
li  believed,  it  undoobted,  and  the  one  reading  aeemi  to  aappprt 
it  M  wcU  as  the  oai«r.~[Joaeph  Eibwo  died  in  lb03.] 


NoteD. 
"a  mkrk  crowdcr  vroa  an  uxtunkd  fiddle. '• — P.  547. 

In  Fletcher*!  oomedy  of  **Monnonr  Tliomas,"  inch  afid- 
lUer  is  qaektioBed  as  to  the  ballads  lie  is  beat  vemod  in,  and 

ie])lies, 

**  Under  yoar  mafttenhip's  eorrertion  I  can  sing, 

*  Tl)e  Duke  of  Norfolk,'  or  the  nnrry  ballad 

Of  Diviu*  and  Lararus  ;'  *  TJie  Ro^'P  of  Kn^land  ;* 

*  In  Cri'ie,  whnn*  DtHlimus  fir*!  lM';:jin  ;' 

*  Jonas  hid  crying  oat  a^'ainnt  Coventry.* 

Thomia.  Exwlleiitl 
Rare  matirrs  all. 

Fid-J/tr.  *  Mawdlin  the  Morchant'i  Daughter;* 

*  The  Devil  and  ye  Dainty  Damn.' 

Thomas.  Rare  still. 

Fiddler.  *  The  Landing  of  the  5!panian1a  at  Bow, 
With  tlie  bloody  battle  at  Mile-end.'  " 

The  poor  minstrel  n  described  as  acoompanffog  the  yoang 
rake  in  his  revela.    Lanncelot  deacribea 

"  The  gentleman  himself,  yonni^  MoradeturThomaa, 
Errant  with  his  fnrioos  myrmidons ; 
The  firrf  fiddler  and  myself— now  tinging, 
Now  beating  at  tbadoon,"  &c. 


NotkR 

XIHSTRBLI.— P.  547. 


The  "  Song  of  the  Traveller,"  an  ancient  piece  lately  di^ 
tovered  in  the  Cathe4lnil  Library  at  £xi'tt*r,  and  pobli«hed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Conej  Uare,  in  \m  I]lu«itratio:in  of  Ang'o-Saxon 
IVelry  (If^iO),  furnishes  a  modt  cnrioas  picture  of  the  life  of 
tfa»'  Northern  8cald,  or  MinitMl,  in  the  high  and  ftalmy  atata 


•f  tho   ptoft  MJoa.    The  lercrand  editor  that  tnnslaics  Aa 
closing  lines: 


**  IJIe  eet  eariasinas  Terrs  inoolk 
f/oi  Dens  addidit  Hominom  impetinn  gerendaat, 
Unnm  ille  eos  [bardos]  habeat  caros. 
Ita  comeantes  cnm  cantilenis  fenintar 
Bar^i  bominnm  per  terns  mnltas ; 
Sim  111  eoe  remnnemtar  ob  cantilenas  pnlchraa, 
Jdunerihiu  imaMasM,  ille  qni  ante  nobilce 
Volt  judicium  soum  eztollere,  dignitatem  fostioae. 
Uabet  iUe  snb  colo  subilem  faoMun.*'— P.  29. 

Bfr.  Coneybeaie  contnats  this  "  flattering  picture"  witb  the 
following  **  melancholy  speeiaien"  of  the  Minstrel  life  of  lata 
times — contained  in  some  verses  by  Richard  Sheale  (tJie  alleged 
aothor  of  the  old  Chevy  Chase),  which  are  preserved  in  one  •( 

tiM  Ashmoleaa  MBS. 

I 

**  Now  for  the  pood  cheere  that  T  have  bad  hfre, 
I  give  yoQ  hearty  thanks  with  bowing  of  m j  shanket, 
Desiring  yon  by  petition  to  grant  me  Mcb  comniwioa— 
Because  my  name  is  Sheale,  that  both  for  meat  and  meali, 
To  yoo  I  may  n<«ort  snm  tyme  for  my  com  forte. 
For  I  iiarccivc  heiv  at  all  lymes  is  good  clieere, 
Both  ale,  wyne,  and  beere,  as  hyt  doth  now  ap^ieie, 
I  perceive  withoat  fable  ye  keep*  a  good  table. 
I  can  be  conieute,  if  hyt  be  oat  of  Lent, 
A  piece  of  liet'l'e  to  lake  my  honger  to  a»lake. 
Both  ninitnn  and  vcale  is  goo<le  for  Rvcharde  Sbeale; 
Tliouirh  r  look  so  grave,  I  were  a  veri  knave, 
if  I  wuld  thinke  skome  etber  erenynge  or  mome, 
Beyng  in  bonger,  of  freasbe  samon  or  kon«ar. 
[  can  fynde  in  my  hearte,  with  my  friendis  to  take  a  parte 
Of  nurh  a«  (Joddi*  nhal  «end^,  and  thns  I  make  an  ende. 
Now  fan»wrd.  gootl  myn  Hoste,  I  thank  joiie  for  yomr  cesU 
Untyl  another  tyme,  and  thus  do  I  ende  my  lyme."— P.  & 


Note  P. 

WILUAM  JUJLlUa  XICKLB.— P.  Mb. 

In  evidenoe  of  what  ia  stated  in  the  text,  the  aothcr 
qaota  tho  introdnctory  stansa  to  a  foffottea  poem  of  Mickle. 
originally  published  under  the  injudicious  and  equivocal  tide 
of  "Tlie  Concubine."  but  in  subsequent  editions  call<>d,  ''Sir 
Martyn,  or  The  Progress  of  Diteipation.*' 

'*  Awake,  ye  west  winds,  through  tho  lonelj  dak, 
And.  Fancy,  to  thy  faery  bower  betake  ;* 
Even  now,  with  balmy  sweetness  breathe*  the  gale. 

Dimpling  with  downy  wing  thostiUy  lake ; 
Through  liio  palo  willow*  faltering  whiapen  waka. 

And  evening  oomes  with  looks  bedropp'd  with  drv ; 
On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  wither'd  ryegrass,  and  the  harebell  blue. 
And  over  and  anon  sweet  Mnlta's  plaints  renew.*' 

Mickle's  facility  of  veisification  was  so  great,  that,  being  t 
printer  by  profession,  be  frequently  put  his  lines  inio  types 
witbont  taking  ilie  trouble  previously  to  pat  them  into  writing; 
thas  nnitinj;  the  composition  of  the  author  with  tiie  meehanioa! 
•pemtion  which  typogiaphen  call  bjr  the  same 
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TuK  inventioD  of  printing  necessarily  occasioned 
the  downfall  of  the  Order  of  Minstrels,  already  re* 
diiced  cu  contempt  by  their  own  bad  habits,  by 
the  di^^rcpute  attached  to  their  profession,  and  by 
the  law?  calculated  to  repress  tlicir  license.  When 
the  Metrical  Romances  were  very  many  of  them 
in  the  haiuls  of  every  one,  the  (K:cupation*of  those 
who  made  their  living  by  reciting  them  was  in 
some  det^ree  abolished,  and  the  minstrels  either 
disappeared  altogether,  or  sunk  into  mere  musi- 
daas,  whc^e  utmost  acquaintance  with  poetry  was 
being  al)le  to  sing  a  ballad.  Perhaps  old  Anthony, 
who  acquired,  from  the  song  which  he  accounted 
hLs  mai^tcrpii-ce,  the  name  of  Anthony  Now  Now^ 
was  one  of  tlie  Ust  of  this  class  in  tlie  capital ;  nor 
does  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  evince  whetlier  it  was 
his  own  composition  or  that  of  some  other." 

But  the  taste  for  popular  poetry  did  not  decay 
with  the  daits  of  men  by  whom  it  liad  been  for 
K>me  generations  practised  and  preserved.  Not 
only  did  the  simple  old  ballads  retain  their  ground, 
though  circttlated  by  the  new  art  of  printing,  in- 
stead of  being  preserved  by  recitation ;  but  in  the 
Garlands,  and  similar  collections  for  general  sale, 
the  authors  aimed  at  a  more  ornamental  and  regu- 
lar style  of  poetry  than  had  been  attempted  by 
the  old  minstrels,  whose  composition,  if  not  extem- 
poraneous, was  seldom  committe4  to  writing,  and 
was  not,  therefore,  susceptible  of  accurate  revisioo. 
Tliis  was  the  more  necessary,  as  even  the  popular 
poetry  was  now  feeling  the  effects  arising  from 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  the  revival  of  the 
fliady  of  the  iMrned  languages,  with  all  the  ele- 
gau;e  and  refinement  which  it  induced. 

In  short,  the  general  progress  of  the  country  led 
t:  an  improvement  in  the  department  of  popiilar 
poetry,  tending  both  to  soften  and  melodize  the 
language  employed,  and  to  ornament  the  diction 
beyond  that  of  the  rude  minstrels,  *to  whom  such 
topics  of  composition  had  been  originally  aban- 

t  Thif  mnj  was  written  in  April.  1830,  and  forms  a  eondn- 
■atim)  of  the  "  Remarks  on  Popular  Poeuy.'*— Ed. 

»  Hi»  might  be  suppoeed  a  contomponry  of  Henry  VIII.,  if 
the  gieeting  which  he  pretends  to  hare  (^iven  to  that  monarch 
s  01  his  own  composition,  and  spolcen  in  his  own  person. 


doned.  The  monotony  of  the  ancient  recitals  was 
for  the  same  causes,  altered  and  improved  upon 
The  eternal  descriptions  of  battles,  and  of  love  lU 
lemmas,  which,  to  satiety,  filled  the  old  romances 
with  trivial  repetition,  was  retrenched.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  compare  the  two  eras  of  lyrical  poe- 
try,  a  few  verses  taken  from  one  of  the  latest 
minstrel  ballads,  and  <Mie  of  the  earliest  that  were 
written  for  the  press,  will  afford  him,  in  some  de 
gree,  the  power  of  doing  so. 

The  rude  lines  from  Anthony  Now  Now,  which 
we  ImvB  just  quoted,  may,  for  example,  be  com- 
pared, as  Ritson  requests,  with  the  ornamented 
cpnmiencement  of  the  ballad  of  Fair  Rosamond :-» 

"  When  as  Kinjf  Henry  rnled  this  land 
The  second  of  that  name, 
Besides  his  queen  he  dearly  loved 
A  fair  and  comely  dame. 


"  Most  peerieas  was  her  beanty  fonnd, 
Her  favor,  and  her  face ; 
A  sweeter  creatnre  in  the  world, 
Conld  never  ])rioce  embrace. 

<*  Her  crisped  locks,  like  threads  of  gold 
Appear'd  to  each  man's  sight ; 
Her  sparkling  eyes,  like  orient  pearls. 
Did  cast  a  henvenly  ligiit. 

<•  The  blood  within  her  oryttal  cbeaki 
Did  snch  a  color  drive. 
As  thoDgh  the  lily  and  the  rose 
For  mastecahip  did  strive.'*' 

It  may  be  rash  to  affirm,  that  those  who  lived 
by  singing  this  more  refined  poetry,  were  a  clan 
of  men  different  from  the  ancient  mmstrels ;  but 
it  appears,  that  both  the  name  of  the  professors, 
and  the  character  of  the  Minstrel  poetry^  had  stmk 
in  reputation. 

The  facility  of  versification,  and  of  poetical  die 
tion,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  modems,  as  migh(. 
reasonably  be  expected  from,  the  improved  tastey 

*'  Good  morrow  to  our  noble  king,  qnoth  1 ; 
Good  morrow,  qooth  he,  to  thon : 
And  then  he  said  to  Anthony, 
O  Anthony  now  now  now." 
s  PsacY'f  Reli^ues,  vol.  U.  p.  147. 
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and  (^nlan^od  knowledge,  of  an  age  which  abound- 
ed to  sQch  a  degree  in  poetry,  and  of  a  character 
M)  imaginati^^e  as  was  ^e  EUisabethan  era.  Hie 
poetry  addramed  to  the  popukoe,  and  enjoyed  by 
them  alone,  was  animated  by  the  spirit  tn&t  was 
breathed  around  We  may  cite  Shakspeare's  on- 
qutjAtionable  and  decisive  evidence  in  this  respect. 
In  Ikoelfth  Night  he  describes  a  poptdar  ballad, 
with  a  beauty  and  precision  which  no  one  but 
liimself  could  have  affixed  to  its  character ;  and 
the  whole  constitutes  the  strongest  appeal  in  favor 
of  that  species  ol  poetry  which  is  written  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  public  in  general,  and  is  most 
naturally  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  But  the 
remarkable  port  of  i)\e  circumstance  is,  that  when 
the  song  is  actually  sung  by  Fest^  the  clown,  it 
differs  in  almost  all  particulars  from  what  we 
might  have  been  justified  m  considering  as  attri- 
butes of  a  popular  ballad  of  that  early  period.  It 
is  simple,  doubtless,  both  in  structure  and  phrase- 
ology, b(it  is  rather  a  love  song  than  a  minstrel 
ballad<-Hi  love  song,  also,  which,  though  its  imagi- 
native figures  of  speech  are  of  a  very  simple  and 
intelligible  character,  may  nevertheless  be  com- 
pared to  any  thing  rather  than  the  boldness  of  the 
preceding  age,  and  resembles  nothing  less  than  the 
ordinary  minstrel  ballad.  The  original,  though  so 
well  kiwwn,  may  be  here  quoted,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  was,  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  ro- 
garded  as  the  poetry  of  "  the  old  age."  Almost 
every  one  has  the  passage  by  heart,  yet  I  must 
quote  it,  because  there  seems  a  marked  difference 
between  the  species  of  poem  which  is  described, 
and  that  which  is  sung. 

"  Mark  it,  Cmario ;  it  ii  old  and  plain  : 
The  apinaten  and  tha  knitteta  ia  the  ana. 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Do  UK  to  chant  it ;  it  i«  lilly  looth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age.*' 

Ili3  song,  thus  beautifidly  prefaced,  is  as  follows : 

"  Come  away,  come  awaj,  death. 
And  in  lad  oyproai  let  me  be  laid  ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 
1  am  slain  by  a  fair  cmel  maid. 
My  shrond  of  white,  stack  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  to  tmo 
Pid  share  it. 

"  Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
Ob  my  black  oorfln  let  there  be  strown  ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  when  my  bonce  shall  be  thrown : 
A  thousand,  thoonand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O  where 
0ad  tme  lover  never  find  my  grave. 
To  weep  there."* 


1  Twelfth  Night,  Aetii. 


4th. 


On  comparing  this  love  elegy,  or  whatever  H 
may  be  entitled,  with  the  ordinary,  anu  especially 
the  earlier  popular  poetry,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  great  difference  wUl  be  observed  in  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  the  character  of  the  senti- 
ments, the  ornaments  and  refinement  of  the  lan- 
guage. Neither,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected 
firom  the  progress  of  human  affiurs,  was  the  changie 
in  the  popular  style  of  poetry  achieved  without 
some  disadvantages,  which  coimterbalanoed,  in  a 
certain  degree,  the  superior  art  and  exercii^e  fA 
fimcy  which  had  been  introduced  of  late  times. 

The  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an  unquea* 
tionaUe  judge  of  poetry,  flourishing  in  Elisabeth's 
golden  reign,  and  drawing  around  him,  like  a  mag- 
net; the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age, 
amongst  whom  we  need  only  name  Shakspeare 
and  Spenser,  still  show  something  to  regret  when 
he  compared  the  highly  wrought  and  richly  orna- 
mented poetry  of  his  own  time,  with  the  nidcr 
but  more  energetic  diction  of  Chevy  Chase.  Hia 
words,  often  quoted,  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with 
on  the  jnvsent  occasion.  They  are  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  ancient  poetry.  **  Certainl^y*  says 
the  brave  knight,  *'  I  must  confess  my  own  bar^ 
barousness ;  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy 
and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet.  And  yet  it  is  sui^ 
by  some  blind  orowdor,  with  no  rougher  Toioe  than 
rude  style,  which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would 
it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  ol 
Pindar."* 

If  we  inquire  more  parttcnlarly  what  were  the 
peculiar  charms  by  which  the  old  minstrel  ballad 
produced  an  effect  like  a  trnmpet-soimd  upon  the 
bosom  of  a  real  son  of  chivalry,  we  may  not  be 
wrong  in  ascribing  it  to  the  extreme  simplicity 
with  which  the  narrative  moves  forward,  neglect- 
ing all  the  more  minute  ornaments  of  speech  and 
diction,  to  the  grand  object  of  enforcii^  on  the 
hearer  a  striking  and  affecting  catastrophe.  "Die 
author  seems  too  serious  in  his  wish  to  affect  the 
audience,  to  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  by 
any  thing  which  can,  either  by  its  tenor,  or  th« 
manner  in  which  it  is  spoken,  have  the  perverse 
effect  of  distracting  attention  from  the  catastrophe^ 

Such  grand  and  serious  beauties,  however,  oo- 
curred  but  rarely  to  the  old  minstrels ;  and  in  or- 
der to  find  them,  it  became  necessary  to  struggle 
through  long  passages  of  monotony,  languor,  and 
inanity.  Unfortunately  it  also  happened,  that 
those  who,  like  Sidney,  could  ascertain,  feel,  and 
do  full  justice  to  the  beautira  of  the  heroic  ballad, 
were  few,  compared  to  the  nnmbers  who  could  \^ 
sensible  of  the  trite  verbiage  of  a  bald  paasii^,  *^ 

a  8ii  Philip  Sidney's  Defeace  of  PoaqT' 
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tlte  ludicrous  effect  of  an  absurd  rhyme.    In  Eng- 
land, accordingly,  the  popular  ballad  fell  into  oon- 
tempt   during  the  seventeenth  century;  and  al- 
though   in   remote  counties'  its  inspiration  was 
occasiooally  the  source  of  a  few  verses,  it  seems 
to   have  become  almost  entirely  obsolete  in  the 
capitaL     Even  the  Civil  Wars,  which  gave  so  much 
ocxasioD  for  poetry,  produced  rather  soog  and  sa- 
th'e,  than  the  ballad  or  popular  epic.    The  curious 
reader  may  satisfy  liimself  on  this  point,  should  he 
wish  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  by 
looking  through  D'Urfey's  lai^e  and  curious  col- 
lect it  n,^  when  he  will  be  aware  that  the  few  bal- 
lads which  it  contains  are  the  most  ancient  pro- 
ductions in  the  book,  and  very  seldom  take  their 
date   after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  minstrel 
ballarl  long  continued  to  preserve  its  popularity. 
Even  the  last  contests  of  Jacobitism  were  recited 
with  great  vigor  in  ballade  of  the  time,  the  authors 
of  some  9f  which  are  known  and  remembered; 
nor  is  there  a  more  spirited  bailarl  preserved  than 
that  of  Mr.  Skirving*  (fkther  of  Skirving  the  art- 
ist), upon  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  so  late  as 
1745.  But  this  was  owing  to  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  habits  of  the  people  in  a  remote 
and  mde  country,  which  could  not  exist  in  the 
richer  and  wealthier  provinces  of  England. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ancient  Heroic  bal- 
lad, as  it  was  called,  seemed  to  be  fa^t  declining 
among  the  more  enlightened  and  literary  pert  of 
twth  comitries ;  and  if  retained  by  the  lower  classes 
in  Scotland,  it  had  in  England  ceased  to  exist,  or 
degenerated  into  doggerel  of  the  last  degree  of 
vilenesB. 

Subjects  the  moet  Interestuig  were  abandoned 
to  the  poorest  rhymers,  and  one  would  have 
thought  that,  as  in  an  ass-race,  the  prize  had  been 
destined  to  the  slowest  of  those  who  competed 
for  the  prize.  The  melancholy  fate  of  Miss  Kay,^ 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  frantic  lover,  could  only 
ioBpire  the  Grub  Street  muse  with  such  verses  as 
t  is,  if  I  remember  them  correctly : 

**  A  Bandwieh  fftrorite  wu  thb  fur, 
And  her  b«  dearly  lored  ; 
By  whom  itx  ehiUien  bad,  we  hew ; 
Thb  itory  fatal  proved. 

'*  A  cleij^'man,  O  wicked  one. 
In  Co  vent  G  anion  shot  her ; 
No  time  t»cry  upon  h«  God, 
It*B  hoped  He'e  not  foigot  her.'* 


*  A  eenorn  snd  epUted  ipedmen  occnm  in  Cornwall,  aa  late 
H  the  trial  of  the  Biihopii  before  the  Revolution.  The  Preii- 
4cat  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (Mr.  Daviet  Gilbert)  has 
rot  disdained  the  trouble  of  pntnring  it  from  oblivion. 

^  FilU  to  Pufs  Melanebolv. 


If  it  be  true,  as  in  other  cases,  that  when  things 
ai )  at  the  worst  they  must  mend,  it  was  oertainly 
time  to  expect  an  amelioration  in  the  department 
in  which  suQh  doggerel  passed  current 

Accordingly,  previous  to  this  time,  a  new  spe- 
cies of  poetry  seems  to  have  arisen,  which,  in  some 
cases,  endeavored  to  pass  itself  as  the  production 
of  genuine  antiquity,  and,  in  others,  honestly  avow- 
ed an  attempt  to  emalate  the  merits  and  u  ?oul  thr 
errors  with  which  the  old  ballad  was  encumbered 
and  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  this,  a  specit«  of 
composition  was  discovered,  which  is  capable  of 
being  subjected  to  peculiar  rules  of  criticism,  and 
of  exhibiting  excellences  of  its  own. 

In  writmg  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader, 
rather  than  the  poetical  antiquary,  I  shall  be 
readily  excused  from  entering  into  any  inquiry  re- 
specting the  authors  who  first  showed  the  way  in 
this  peculiar  department  of  modem  poetry,  which 
I  may  term  the  imitation  of  the  old  ballad,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  latter  or  Elizabethan  era.  One 
of  the  oldest,  according  to  my  recollection,  which 
pretends  to  engraft  modem  refinement  u]xm  ur 
cient  simplicity,  is  extremely  beautiful,  both  from 
the  words^  and  th%  simple  and  affecting  melody  tr 
which  they  are  usually  sung.  The  title  isi ''  Lord 
Henry  and  Fair  Catherine."    It  begins  thus: 

"  In  ancient  days,  in  BriUifn's  isle, 
Lord  Henry  well  was  known  : 
No  knight  in  all  the  land  more  famed. 
Or  more  deserved  renown. 

**  Wu  thongbti  were  all  on  honor  bent. 
He  ne'er  would  itoop  to  love  : 
No  lady  in  the  land  had  power 
Uia  frozen  betirt  to  move." 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  this  peculiar 
species  of  composition  became  popular.  We  find 
Tickell,  the  friend  of  Addison,  who  produced  the 
beautiful  ballad,  "  Of  Leinster  famed  for  maid- 
ens fair,"  Mallet,  Goldsmith,  Shenstono,  Percy, 
and  many  others,  followed  an  example  which  had 
much  to  recommend  it,  especially  as  it  present- 
ed considerable  facilities  to  those  who  wished, 
at  as  little  exertion  of  trouble  as  possible,  to  at- 
tain for  themselves  a  certain  degree  of  litenu^ 
reputation. 

Before,  however,  treating  of  the  prc/eaied  imi 
tators  of  Ancient  Ballad  Poetry,  I  ought  to  say  a 
word  upon  those  who  have  written  their  imita- 
tions witii  the  preconceived  purpose  of  passing 
them  for  ancient. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  cant  in  the  violent 

*  See  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,  vol.  i.— Ed. 

*  Mim  Ray,  the  beaatifnl  miiitreas  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
then  Fint  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  aftaatdnated  by  Mr. 
Hackman,  **  in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealous  love,'*  aa  Boiwdl  «» 

it.  Id  1779.   BooCroker'f  Botwen  vol.  iv.  p  9S4.— !• 
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invectives  with  which  impostcM's  of  this  nature 
(lave  been  assailed.  In  faet»  the  case  of  ea^  ^ 
ipocial,  and  ought  to  be  sefMkrately  considered, 
•icCi>rdiiig  to  its  o^n  circumstances.  If  a  young, 
pcrliaps  a  female  author,  chouses  to  circulate  a 
iKniutitul  poem,  we  will  suppose  that  of  Hardy- 
knutu,  under  tlie  dinguise  of  antiquity,  the  public 
18  surely  more  emidied  by  the  contributicn  tlum 
jijurcd  by  the  deceptioa*  It  is  hardly  possible, 
hidi'ed,  without  a  power  of  poetical  genius,  and 
acquaintance  with  ancient  language  and  manners 
pn«se8sed  by  very  few,  to  succeed  in  deceiving 
those  who  have  made  this  branch  of  literature 
iheir  study.  The  very  desire  to  unite  modem  re- 
fmeraent  with  the  verve  of  tlie  ancient  minstrels, 
will  itself  betray  the  masquerade.  A  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  customs,  and  with  ancient 
history,  is  also  demanded,  to  sustain  a  part  which, 
as  it  must  rest  on  deception,  caimot  be  altogether 
an  honorable  one. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  this 
class  have,  in  this  manner,  been  detected ;  being 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  requisite  to  support 
their  genius  in  the  disguise  they  meditated.  Har- 
dyknute,  for  instance,  already  ^lentioned,  is  irrec- 
oncilable with  all  clironology,  and  a  cliief  with  a 
Norwegian  name  is  strangely  introduced  as  the 
first  of  the  nobles  brought  to  resist  a  Xorse  inva- 
sion, at  the  battle  of  Largs :  the  **  needlework  so 
rare,"  introduced  by  the  fair  autliores^  must  liave 
been  certaiidy  long  posterior  to  the  reii^n  of  Alex- 
ander III.  In  Chatterton's  ballad  of  **8ir  Charles 
Baud  win,"  we  find  an  anxious  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  composition  as  ancient,  and  i«ome  entries 
in  the  public  accounts  of  Bristol  were  appealed  to 
in  corrob<iration.  But  neither  was  this  ingenious 
but  most  unhappy  young  man,  with  all  liis  powers 
of  poetry,  and  with  the  antiquarian  knowledge 
which  he  had  collected  with  indisoriminating  but 
astonishing  research,  able  to  impose  on  that  part 
of  the  public  qualified  to  judge  of  the  wimposi- 
tions,  which  it  had  occurred  to  liim  to  pass  off  as 
those  of  a  monk  of  the  14th  centurv.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  in  each  word  doubled  the  consonants, 
like  the  sentinels  of  an  endangered  army.  Tlie 
art  used  to  disguise  and  misspell  the  words  only 
3vo.rdid  what  was  intended,  and  afforded  sure  evi- 
lence  that  the  poems  published  as  antiques  had 
oenn,  in  fact,  tampered  with  by  a  modem  artist, 
as  the  newly  forged  medals  of  modem  days  stand 
convicted  of  imposture  from  the  \ery  touches  of 
the  file,  by  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  cracks  and  fissures  produced  by  the  hammer 
opon  the  original.' 


^  "  Hardyknate  ww  tne  fint  poem  that  I  ever  learnt — ^the 
art  that  I  nbalt  forgei.^'^MS.  note  of  Sir  Wa)*«r  Pcott  on  a 
•af  of  Altan  Bamaar'a  Te»-TabU  MiaoaUaar. 


I  have  only  met)  in  my  researches  into  the«a 
matters,  with  one  poem,  wliich,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
duced as  ancient,  could  not  have  been  detected  od 
mtemul  evidence.  It  is  the  "  War  Son;^  upon  the 
victory  at  Brunnanburg,  translated  from  the  An- 
glo-Sivxon  into  Anglo-Norman,"  by  tlie  llight  Uon- 
orable  John  Uookliara  Frere.  See  £1  lira's  Sjieci- 
mens  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  L  p.  32.  The 
accomplished  Editor  tells  us,  that  this  very  singu- 
lar poem  was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  l^tyle 
and  language  of  the  fourteentli  century,  and  was 
written  during  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the 
poems  attributed  to  Howley.  Mr.  Ellis  adds, 
*'the  reader  will  probably  hear  with  some  siur- 
prise,  that  this  singular  instance  of  critical  inge- 
nuity wiis  the  composition  of  an  Eton  richoulboy."' 

The  author  may  be  permitted  to  speak  as  an 
artist  on  this  occasion  (disowmng,  at  the  same 
time,  all  purpose  of  imposition),  as  having  written, 
at  the  request  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Ritson,  one  or  two 
tilings  of  tliis  kind ;  among  others,  a  continuation 
of  the  romance  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  the  inly 
one  which  cliances  to  be  preserved.'  And  he 
thinks  luuiself  entitled  to  state,  thut  a  m<idem 
poet  engaged  in  sudi  a  task,  is  much  in  the  situa- 
tion of  an  architect  of  the  present  day,  wIm).  il 
acquainted  with  his  profession,  finds  no  difiiculty 
in  copying  the  external  forms  of  a  Gotliic  castle  oi 
ubbfiy ;  but  when  it  is  completed,  can  hardly,  by  an} 
artificial  tints  or  ct^ment,  supply  the  i^pots,  weath 
er-stains,  and  luu^s  of  different  kinds,  with  whid 
time  alone  had  invested  the  venerable  fabric  which 
he  desires  to  imitate. 

Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in  ^icn  cite 
difficulty  of  passuig  off  what  is  mode^i.  fur  «r/iat 
is  ancient  cannot  be  matter  of  regret,  vc  r..a/  be- 
stow with  advantage  some  brief  Cf  jJde'.aC^iu  oo 
the  fair  trade  of  manufacturing  n  cd^rn  antijaes, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  pa.ssing  t)  iin  as  cfmtrabsmd 
goo.ls  on  the  r^kHful  antiquar. ,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  credit  due  to  autlr  &  as  succ«t,09fui  vol 
tators  of  the  ancient  siinplici  .j ,  while  their  system 
admits  of  a  considerable  io'idsion  of  modern  refine- 
ment. Two  chisses  of  in  station  may  be  referred 
to  as  belonging  to  tKa  species  of  oonipositioD. 
When  they  approach,  each  other,  there  may  be 
some  difiiculty  in  a,«ii^ng  to  individual  poemi 
their  peculiar  cluu^ciei',  but  in  general  the  dififer> 
ence  is  distinc*Ij>  marked.  The  distinction  lies  t« 
twixt  tb''  aut-hors  of  ballads  or  legendary  poemfl, 
who  hn/e  attempted  to  imitate  the  language,  the 
manners,  and  the  sentiments  ^f  the  ancient  poems 
which  were  their  prototypes;  and  those,  on  the 
contrary,  who,  without  endeavoring  to  do  ao,  havfl 


9  S«e  Appendix,  Note  A. 
a  See  Sir  Tristmn,  Soott'a  Poetieal  Work*,  toL 
1833. 
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•tmck  out  a  pannniliir  path  for  themselyes,  which 
mnnnt,  wiili  fttrict  propriety,  be  termed  either 
ancient  or  mjclenL 

In  the  Rctual  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad, 
Dr.  Percy,  wh>e  researches  made  him  well  ac- 
^iiHiiitcd  with  that  department  of  poetry,  was 
peoidiii-ly  Buccc«»ful.  The  **  Hermit  of  Wark- 
•Forth"  the  "Chdde  of  Elle,"  anfl  other  minstrel 
talw  of  hi-  composition,  murt  always  be  remem- 
bered vith  fonihiesB  by  those  who  linve  perused 
(heir,  m  that  period  of  life  when  the  feelings  are 
•trong,  and  the  taste  for  poetry,  especially  of  this 
•imple  nature,  is  keen  and  poit^ant.  This  learned 
and  amiable  prelate  was  also  remarkable  for  his 
power  of  restoring  the  ancient  ballad,  by  throwing 
m  touche-s  of  poetry,  so  adapted  to  its  tone  and 
tenor,  ba  to  as^^imilate  with  its  original  structure, 
and  impress  every  one  who  considered  the  subject 
as  b(Mng  c«)eval  with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  such  freedoms,  when  assumed  by 
B  professed  antiquary,  addres.>4ing  himself  to  anti- 
qa:irie.<,  imd  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  literary 
antiquiti<  s,  are  subject  to  great  and  licentious 
abuse ;  and  herein  the  severity  of  Ritsvn  was  to  a 
certain  extent  ju^itiiied.  But  when  the  license  is 
avowed,  and  practised  without  the  intention  to 
deceive,  it  cannot  be  objected  to  but  by  scrupulous 
pe<lantry. 

The  poet,  perhaps,  most  capable,  by  verses, 
linos,  even  single  words,  to  relieve  and  heighten 
me  character  of  ancient  poetry,  wa.s  the  Scottish 
bard  Robert  Burns.  Wo  are  not  here  speaking 
of  the  avowed  IjTical  poems  of  his  own  compoei- 
ti-rti,  which  he  communicated  to  Mr.  George  Thom- 
son, 6ut  of  the  manner  in  which  he  recomposed 
and  ri  paired  the  old  songs  and  fragments  for  the 
C(inecti.)n  of  Johnson*  and  others,  when,  if  his 
mem<»rv  supplied  the  theme,  or  general  subject  of 
the  song  such  as  it  existed  in  Scottish  lore,  Ms 
genius  cofiiributed  that  part  wliich  was  to  give 
life  and  immortality  to  the  whole.  If  this  praise 
should  be  thought  extravagant,  the  reader  may 
rtimpare  his  splendid  lyric,  "My  heart's  in  the 
Highlands,"  with  the  tame  and  scarcely  half-intel- 
lii^iblo  remains  of  that  song  as  preserved  by  Mr. 
Peter  Buchan.  Or,  what  is  perhaps  a  still  more 
magnificent  example  of  what  we  mean,  "  Macpher- 
son*8  Farewell,'*  with  all  its  spirit  and  grandeur, 
OS  repaired  by  Bums,  may  be  collated  with  the 
origii^l  poem  called  "  Macpherson's  Lament,"  or 
sometimes  the  "  Ruffian's  Rant."  In  Bums's  bril- 
liant rifacimento,  th«  same  strain  of  wild  ideas  is 
expressed  as  we  find  in  the  original ;  but  with  an 
infusion  d  the  savage  and  impassioned  spirit  of 
Highland  chivalry,  which  gives  a  splendor  to  the 

I  Jokiiioa*f  "  Maaioml  MiiMtm,"  la  6  vob.,  wm  laid/  le- 
printM.  ■£  Edinbnigh. 


composition,  of  which  we  fincl  not  a  trace  in  the 
rudeness  of  the  andent  dittv.  I  can  bear  witneei 
to  the  older  verses  having  been  current  while  I 
was  a  child,  but  I  never  knew  a  line  of  tlu*  inspired 
edition  of  the  Ayrshire  burd  until  the  appearance 
of  Johnson  8  Museum. 

Be.sides  Percy,  Burns,  and  others,  we  must  not 
omit  tti  mention  Mr.  Finlay,  wh(He  beautiful  s<.>n^\ 

••  Tliero  caiiU!  a  knight  from  the  fit-Ul  of  the  slain," 

is  so  hiippily  descriptive  of  antique  nuumers :  or 
Mickle,  wlux-»e  accurate  and  interesting  imitations 
of  the  ancient  bsillad  we  have  already  mentioned 
with  approbation  in  the  former  Es?&y  on  Balla«L 
Composition.  These,  with  others  of  mo<lern  date, 
at  the  head  of  whom  we  must  place  Thomas 
Moore,  liave  aimed  at  striking  the  ancient  harp 
with  the  same  bold  and  rough  note  to  which  it 
was  awakened  by  the  ancient  minstrels.  Southev. 
Wordsworth,  and  other  distinguished  names  of  the 
present  century,  have,  in  repeated  instances,  dig- 
nified this  branch  of  literature ;  but  no  one  more 
tlum  Coleridire,  in  the  wild  and  imaginative  tale 
of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  which  displays  so  much 
beauty  with  sucIj  eccentricity.  Wo  shoidd  act 
most  unjustly  in  this  department  of  Scottish  ballad 
poetry,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  Ley  den,  Hoiifg. 
and  Allan  Cunningham.  Thev  have  all  three  hon 
©red  their  country,  by  arrivin'^  at  distinction  from 
a  humble  origin,  and  there  is  none  of  them  under 
wha«»e  hand  the  aticient  Scottish  harp  has  not 
sounded  a  b<»ld  and  di^tincfuished  tone.  Miss  Anno 
Bonncrman  likewise  should  not  be  forgotten,  whose 
"Tales  of  Supei^stition  and  Chivalry"  app«»ared 
about  1802.  They  were  perhaps  too  mystical  and 
too  alM'upt ;  yet  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  this  kind 
of  ballad  poetry  powerfully  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion, without  pretending  to  satisfy  it,  few  persons 
have  succeeded  better  than  this  gifted  lady,  whose 
volume  is  peculiarly  fit  to  be  read  in  a  lonely 
bouse  by  a  decaying  lamp. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  a  numerons  class  of 
tlie  authors  (some  of  tliem  of  the  very  first  class) 
who  condescended  to  imitate  the  simplicity  of  an- 
cient poetry,  gave  themselves  no  tn>uble  to  ob 
serve  the  costume,  style,  or  manner,  either  of  the 
old  minstrel  or  ballad-singer,  but  ns.sumed  a  stnto 
ture  of  a  separate  and  peculiar  kind,  which  could 
not  be  correctly  termed  either  ancient  or  modem, 
although  made  the  vehicle  of  beauties  which  were 
conmion  to  both.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
mark  which  they  avowed  their  purpose  of  shooting 
at,  and  that  at  which  they  really  took  aim,  is  best 
illustrated  by  a  production  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  number.  Goldsmith  describes 
the  young  family  of  hia  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a« 
amusing  themselves  with  conversing  about  poetry 
Mr.  Burchell  obaerye%  that  the  British  poeta,  wha 
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dnitatod  the  filanm^n  hare  especiaUy  cootribnted 
to  iutroduce  a  false  taste,  by  loading  their  line* 
with  epithets,  «o  as  to  present  a  combioation  of 
liuLuriaat  images^  -without  plot  or  oonnection, — a 
itriiig  of  epithets  that  improve  the  sound,  without 
carrying  on  the  sense.  But  when  an  exam|^  of 
popular  poetry  is  produced  as  free  from  the  fault 
srhich  the  critic  has  just  censured,  it  is  the  weil- 
toQown  and  beautiful  poem  of  Edwin  and  Angelina  I 
which,  in  felicitous  attention  to  the  language,  and 
in  fanciful  ornament  of  imagery,  is  as  unlike  to  a 
minstrel  ballad,  as  a  lady  assuming  the  dress  of  a 
Shepherdess  for  a  masquerade,  is  ditferent  from 
the  actual  Sisly  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Tickeirs 
beautiful  ballad  is  equally  formed  upon  a  pastoral, 
sentimental,  and  ideal  model,  not,  however,  less 
beautifully  executed ;  and  the  attention  of  Addi* 
ion's  friend  had  been  probably  directed  to  the 
ballad  stanza  (for  the  stanza  is  all  which  is  imi- 
tated) by  the  praise  bestowed  on  Chevy  Chase  in 
the  Spectator. 

Upon  a  later  occasion,  the  subject  of  Mallet's 
fine  poem,  Edwin  and  Emma,  being  absolutely 
rural  in  itaclf,  and  occurring  at  the  hamlet  of 
Bowes,  in  Yorkbltire,  might  have  seduced  the  poet 
from  the  brau  ideal  which  he  had  pictured  to  him« 
self,  into  something  more  immediately  allied  to 
common  life.  But  Mallet  was  not  a  man  to  n^- 
lect  what  was  esteemed  fashionable,  and  poor 
Hannah  Railton  and  her  lover  Wrightsoo  were 
enveloped  in  the  ele(^mt  but  tinsel  frippery  ap- 
pertaining to  Edward  and  Emma ;  for  the  similes, 
reflections,  and  suggestions  of  the  poet  are,  in  fact, 
too  intrusive  and  too  well  said  to  suffer  the  reader 
to  feel  the  full  taste  of  tlie  tragic  tale.  The  verses 
are  doubtless  beautiful,  but  I  must  own  the  simple 
prose  of  the  Curate's  letter,  who  gives  the  narra- 
tive of  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,  has  to  me  a 
tone  of  serious  veracity  more  affecting  than  the 
ornaments  of  Mallet's  iiotion.  The  same  author's 
buUad,  *'  William  and  Margaret,"  has,  in  some 
degree,  tlie  same  fault  A  disembodied  spirit  is 
not  a  perscm  before  whom  the  living  spectator 
takes  leisure  to  make  remarks  of  a  moral  kind,  as, 

*  Fo  vrill  the  fairest  face  appear. 
When  jronth  and  yean  are  flown. 
And  raeh  the  robe  that  Kin^  moit  wear 
When  death  ha*  reft  their  erown.'* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ballad,  though  the  best  of 
Mallet's  writing.  Lb  certainly  inferior  to  its  origi- 
nal, which  I  presuir  3  to  be  the  very  fine  and  even 
terrific  old  Scottish   ale,  beginning, 

"  There  came  a  ^host  to  Margaret**  door." 

>  If  I  am  right  in  what  most  be  a  very  early  recollection,  [ 
•aw  Mr.  Cartwrlght  .(then  a  student  of  medicine  at  the  Edin- 
Inngh  UnWeniHy)  at  the  honae  of  my  maternal  grandfather, 
MmRBtlMrl()fd,M.]X 


It  may  be  found  in  Allan  Ramsay's  *'Tea-taUc 
Miscellany." 

We  nc«d  only  stop  to  mention  another  Tery 
beautiful  piece  of  this  fanciful  kmd,  by  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  called  Annin  and  Elvira,  containing  some 
excellent  poetry,  expresMd  with  unusual  felicity. 
I  have  a  vision  of  having  met  this  acoompliabed 
gentleman  in  my  very  early  youth,  and  am  tho 
less  likely  to  be  mistaken,  aa  he  was  the  first  Uving 
poet  I  recollect  to  have  seen.'  His  poem  had  thp  I 
distinguished  honor  to  be  much  admired  by  onr 
celebrated  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was 
wont  to  quote  with  much  pathos,  the  pictmre  of 
resignation  in  the  following  stansa : — 

*'  And  whilp  hifl  eye  to  Heaven  he  raised. 
Its  silent  waten  stofo  awa7.'*< 

After  enumerating  so  many  persons  of  undoubt 
ed  genius,  who  have  cultivated  the  Arcadian  style 
of  poetry  (for  to  such  it  may  be  compared),  it 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  variotis  Sir 
Eldreds  of  the  hills  and  downs  whose  stories  were 
woven  into  legendary  talet — wliich  came  at  lenqth 
to  be  Uie  name  assigned  to  tliis  half-ancient,  half 
mwlem  stVle  of  composition. 

In  general  I  may  observe,  tliat  the  suppctsed  & 
cility  of  this  species  of  composition,  the  alluring 
sim])llcity  of  which  was  held  sufficient  to  support 
it,  alTorded  great  attractions  for  those  whose  am- 
bition led  them  to  exercise  their  untried  talents 
in  ver.^e,  but  who  were  desirous  to  do  so  with  the 
least  possible  expense  of  thought.  The  task  seems 
to  present,  at  least  to  the  inexperienced  acolyte 
of  the  Muses,  the  same  advantages  which  an  ii 
strument  of  sweet  sound  and  small  compass  oflien 
to  those  who  begin  their  studies  in  mu.«ic  In 
either  case,  however,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  scholar,  getting  tired  of  the  palling  .and  mcmot- 
onous  character  of  the  poetry  or  music  wliich  he 
produces,  becomes  desirous  to  strike  a  more  inde- 
pendent note,  even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  a  more 
difficult  one. 

The  same  simplicity  involves  an  inconvenience 
fi&tal  to  the  continued  popularity  of  any  species  of 
poetry,  by  exposing  it  in  a  p3culiar  degree  to  ridi- 
cule and  to  parody.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  style  of 
poetry  was  of  a  very  different  and  more  stately 
description,  could  ridicule  the  l^llads  of  Perc7.  in 
such  stanzas  as  these, — 


**  The  tender  infant,  meak  au   mild. 
Fell  down  n|ioo  a  stone ; 
The  narle  took  up  the  squalling  child. 
But  still  the  child  sqnaU'd  on  ;" 

with  various  slipshod  imitations  of  the  same  qnal 


s  BapfJIy  altered  by  an  admhing  foirignar,  who 
*'  T%9  dont  walfli*  slola  aw^.*' 
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it//  It  did  not  require  hU  talents  to  pursue  this 
yein  of  raillery,  for  it  was  such  as  most  men  could 
jnitate,  and  all  could  enjoy.  It  is,  therefore,  little 
woaderfol  that  this  sort  of  composition  should  be 
repaatedly  hud  aside  for  considerable  periods  ot 
timi),  Utd  certainly  as  little  so,  that  it  should  have 
been  repeatedly  revived,  like  some  forgotten  mel- 
ody, and  have  again  obtained  some  degree  of  pop- 
ahurity,  until  it  sunk  once  more  under  satire,  as 
well  as  parody,  but,  above  all,  the  effects  of  satiety. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  paid  some 
attention  to  literary  matters,  the  taste  for  the  an- 
cient ballad  melody,  and  for  the  closer  or  more 
distant  imitation  of  that  strain  of  poetry,  has  more 
than  once  arisen,  and  more  thtm  once  subsided,  in 
(X»n$equencc,  perhaps,  of  too  unlimited  indulgence. 
That  this  has  been  the  case  in  other  countries,  we 
know ;  for  the  Spanish  poet,  when  he  found  that 
the  beautiful  Morisco  romances  were  excluding  all 
other  topics,  confers  upon  them  a  hearty  maledic- 
tion.' 

A  period  i^hen  this  particular  taste  for  the  pop- 
ular ballad  was  in  the  most  extravagant  degree 
of  fashion,  became  the  occasion,  unexpectedly,  in- 
deed, of  my  deserting  the  profesaion  to  which  I 
wa<)  educated,  and  in  which  I  had  sufficiently  ad- 
vantageous prospects  for  a  person  of  limited  ambi- 
tion. I  have,  in  a  former  publication,  undertaken 
to  mention  this  circumstance  ;  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  do  so  with  becoming  brevity,  and  without  more 
egoti;im  than  is  positively  exacted  by  the  nature 
if  the  ptory. 

I  may,  in  the  first  place,  remark,  that  although 
the  assertion  has  been  made,  and  that  by  persons 
who  seemed  satisfied  with  their  authority,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  my  situation  in  life  or 
place  in  society  were  materially  altered  by  such 
success  as  I  attained  in  literary  attempts  My 
birth,  without  giving  the  least  pretension  to  dis- 
tinction, was  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  connected 
me  with  several  respectable  families  and  accom- 
plished persona.  My  education  had  been  a  good 
one,  although  I  was  deprived  of  its  full  benefit  by 
indifferent  health,  just  at  the  period  when  I  ought 
to  have  been  most  sedulous  in  improving  it.  The 
young  men  with  whonx  I  was  brought  up,  and 
lived  most  familiarly,  were  those,  who,  from  op- 
portunities, bbth,  and  talents,  might  be  expected 
to  make  the  greatest  advances  in  the  career  for 
which  we  were  aU  destined;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  still  to  preserve  my  youthful  intimacy 
with  no  inconsiderable  number  of  them,  whom 
their  merit  has  carried  forward  to  the  highest 

>  Pcrey  was  etpecimUy  annoyed,  aoeordinf  to  BoaweQ,  with 

**  I  put  mj  hat  upon  my  head. 

And  walked  into  the  Btnnd, 
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honors  of  their  profession.  Neither  was  I  m  a 
situation  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  rea  anrpinta 
domiy  which  might  have  otherwise  brought  painful 
additional  obstructions  to  a  path  in  which  progress 
is  proverbially  slow.  I  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree 
of  business  for  my  standing,  and  the  friendship  of 
more  than  (Hie  person  of  consideration  and  m- 
fluence  efficiently  disposed  to  aid  my  views  in 
life.  The  private  fortune,  also,  which  I  might  ex- 
pect, and  finally  inherited,  from  my  fami\y,  did 
not,  indeed,  amount  to  affluence,  but  placed  me 
considerably  beyond  all  apprehension  of  want.  I 
mention  these  particulars  merely  because  tliey  are 
true.  Many  better  men  tlian  myself  have  owed 
then*  rise  firom  indigence  and  obscurity  to  their 
own  talents,  which  were,  doubtless,  much  more 
adequate  to  the  task  of  raising  theui  than  any 
whidi  I  possess.  But  although  it  would  be  ab- 
surd and  ungracious  in  me  to  deny,  that  I  owe 
to  literature  many  marks  of  distinction  to  which 
I  could  not  otherwise  have  aspired,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  securing  the  acquaintance,  and  even 
tlie  friendship,  of  many  remarkable  persons  of  the 
age,  to  whom  I  could  not  otherwise  have  made 
my  way  ;  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ridicu- 
lous to  affect  gratitude  to  the  public  favor,  either 
for  my  general  position  in  society,  or  the  means  of 
supporting'  it  with  decency,  matters  which  hod 
been  otherwise  secured  under  the  usual  chances 
of  human  affairs.  Thus  much  I  Imve  thought  it 
neces.sary  to  say  upon  a  subject,  which  is,  after  all, 
of  very  little  consequence  to  any  one  but  my.^^elf.  I 
proceed  to  detail  the  circumstances  wliich  engaged 
me  in  literary  pursuits. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  tlie  art  of  poetry  was  at  a  remarkably 
low  ebb  in  Britain.  Hayley,  to  whom  fashion  had 
some  years  before  ascribed  a  higher  degree  of  rep* 
utation  than  posterity  has  confirmed,  had  now 
lost  his  reputation  for  talent,  though  he  still  lived 
beloved  and  respected  as  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished man.  The  Bard  of  Memory  slumbered 
on  his  laurels,  and  He  of  Hope  had  scarce  begun 
to  attract  his  share  of  public  attention.  Cowper, 
a  poet  of  deep  feeUng  and  bright  genius,  was  still 
alive,  indeed ;  but  the  hypochondria,  which  was 
his  mental  malady,  impeded  his  popularity.  Burns, 
whose  genius  our  southern  neighbors  could  hardly 
yet  comprehend,  had  long  confined  himself  to 
song- writing.  Names  which  are  now  known  and 
disting^shed  wherever  the  English  language  i« 
spoken,  were  then  only  beginning  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and,  unless  among  the  small  number  of 


And  there  I  met  another  roan 
With  hia  bat  in  hie  hand."— Eo. 
•  See  the  Intiodaction  to  Lockhait'a  Spaniah  BaUada.  1 
p.  xxii. 
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pereocs  who  habitually  devote  a  part  of  their 
leisure  to  literature,  even  those  of  Sou  they, 
Wordsworth,  and  Colerid«;e,  were  still  but  little 
known.  Tlie  realms  of  Parnjuwu*,  like  many  a 
kingdom  at  the  period,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  bold  invader,  whether  he  should  be  a  daring 
usurper,  or  could  show  a  legitimate  title  of  sove- 
reig^nty. 

As  far  back  as  1788,  a  new  species  of  literature 
Degan  to  be  introduced  iuto  this  country.  Ger- 
many, long  known  as  a  powerful  branch  of  the  Eu- 
ropean c*)nfcderacy,  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
heard  of  as  the  cradle  of  a  style  of  poetry  and  lit- 
erature, of  a  kind  much  more  analogous  to  that  of 
Britain,  than  either  the  French,  Spjuu><h,  or  Italian 
schcKils,  though  all  three  had  been  at  various  times 
cultivated  and  imitated  among  us.  The  names  of 
Lctiping,  Klopstock,  Schiller,  and  other  German 
poets  of  eminence,  were  only  known  in  Britain  very 
imperfectly.  "The  Sorrows  of  Wertcr"  was  tlie 
only  composition  that  had  attained  any  dei^ee  of 
popularity,  and  the  success  of  that  remarkable 
novel,  notwithstanding  the  distinguished  genius  of 
the  author,  was  retarded  by  the  nature  of  its  inci- 
dent -a.  To  the  other  comjKwitions  of  Goeth^,  whose 
lalents  were  destined  to  illuminate  the  age  in  which 
hn  flourished,  the  Engli^i  remained  strangers,  and 
rauch  more  so  to  Schiller,  Burger,  and  a  whole  cy- 
cle, of  foreigners  of  distingui'^hed  merit.  Tlie  ob- 
Bcuritv  to  which  German  literature  seemed  to  be 
condemned,  did  not  arise  from  want  of  brilliancy 
ill  the  lights  by  which  it  was  illuminated,  but  from 
the  palpable  thickne.«s  of  the.  darknes^s  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Frederick  11.  of  Prussia 
had  given  a  partial  and  ungracious  testimony 
again»t  his  native  language  and  native  literature, 
and  ill) politically  and  unwisely,  as  well  a*»  unjustly, 
had  yithhHl  to  the  French  that  superiority  in  let- 
ter«,  T^-liirh,  after  his  death,  paved  the  way  for 
their  obtaining,  for  a  time,  an  equal  superiority  in 
anus.  Til  at  great  Prince,  by  setting  the  example 
of  undervaluing  his  country  in  one  respect,  raised 
a  belief  in  its  general  inferiority,  and  destroyed  the 
manly  pride  with  wliich  a  nation  is  naturally  dis- 
posed to  regard  its  own  peculiar  manners  and  pe- 
culiar literature. 

Unmoved  by  the  scornful  neglect  of  its  so\'er- 
eigns  and  nobles,  and  encouraged  by  the  tide  of 
native  genius,  which  flowed  in  upon  the  nation, 
German  literature  began  to  assume  a  new,  inter- 
esting, and  highly  impressive  character,  to  which 
it  became  impossible  for  strangers  to  shut  their 
eyes.  That  it  exhibited  the  faults  of  exaggeration 
and  false  taste,  almost  inseparable  from  the  first 
attempts  at  the  heroic  and  at  the  pathetic,  cannot 
be  denied.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  first  crop  of  a 
rich  soil,  whi<th  throws  out  weeds  as  well  as  flow- 
ers with  a  ]Mrollfic  abundance 


It  was  so  late  as  the  2l8t  day  of  April,  178^ 
that  the  literary  persons  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom, 
at  tliat  period,  I  am  better  qualified  to  speak  tlum 
of  those  of  Britain  generally,  or  especially  those  of 
London,  were  first  nuule  aware  of  the  exi?tt:uce 
of  works  of  genius  in  a  language  cognate  witli  the 
English,  and  possessed  of  the  same  manly  force  of 
expression.  They  learned,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  taste  which  dictated  the  German  com{M»>iiiune 
was  of  a  kind  as  nearly  allied  to  the  EiigUsh  as 
their  language.  Those  who  were  accustomed  from 
their  youth  to  admire  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  be- 
came acquainted,  I  may  say  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  existence  of  a  race  of  poets  who  had  the  ^ame 
lofty  ambition  to  spurn  the  flaming  boundiu-ies  of  the 
universe,'  and  investigate  the  realms  of  chaos  and 
old  night ;  and  of  dramatists,  who,  disclaiuimg  the 
pedantry  of  the  unities,  sought,  at  the  expen$^2  of  oc- 
casional improbabilities  and  extravagancies  to  pre- 
sent hfe  in  ^ts  scenes  of  wildest  contrast,  and  in  all 
its  boundless  variety  of  cliaracter,  mingling,  witlwut 
hesitation,  livelier  with  more  serious  incident'',  and 
exchanging  scenes  of  tragic  distre&s,  as  they  occur 
in  common  life,  with  those  of  a  comic  tendcncv. 
Tliis  emancipation  from  the  rules  so  servilflv  ad- 
hered to  by  the  French  school,  and  particularly  by 
their  dramatic  poets,  although  it  was  attended 
with  some  disad  rantages,  especially  the  ri>k  of 
extravagance  and  bombast,  was  the  mean^  of  giv- 
ing free  scope  to  the  genius  of  Goeth6,  Schiller, 
and  others,  which,  thus  relieved  from  sliackles,  was 
not  long  in  soaring  to  the  highest  pitch  of  poetic 
sublimity.  The  late  venerable  Henry  Mackenzie, 
author  of  *'  Tlie  Man  of  Feeling,'*  in  an  Essjiy  upon 
tlie  German  Tlieatre,  introduced  his  countrymen 
to  this  new  species  of  national  literature,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  wliich  he  traced  with  equal  truth  and 
'Spirit,  although  they  were  at  that  time  known  to 
him  only  through  the  imperfect  and  micongenial 
medium  of  a  French  translation.  U}x>n  the  daj 
already  mentioned  (2 1st  April,  1788),  he  read  to 
the  Roval  Societv  an  Essay  on  Gennan  Lit  era- 
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ture,  which  made  much  noise,  and  produced  a 
powerful  effect.  "  Germany,"  he  observed,  "  iu  her 
hterary  aspect,  presents  herself  to  observation  in 
a  singular  point  of  view ;  that  of  a  country  arrived 
at  maturity,  along  with  the  neighboring  nations^ 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  pleasures  and  re- 
finements of  manners,  and  yet  only  in  its  infancy 
with  regard  to  writings  of  taste  and  imagmation. 
Tliis  last  path,  however,  from  these  very  circum- 
stances, she  pursues  with  an  enthusiasm  whidi  no 
other  situation  oonld  perhaps  have  produced,  the 
enthusiasm  which  novelty  inspires,  and  which  the 
servility  incident  to  a  more  cultivated  and  critical 
state  of  literature  does  not  reatrBin."    At  ^ 


1  "Flaamaatia 
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snme  time,  tho  accomplished  critic  shoved  himself 
equrJly  familiar  with  the  domical  rules  of  the 
French  stage,  and  failed  not  to  touch  upon  the  ac- 
know.edged  advantages  which  these  produced,  by 
the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  taste,  though 
at  the  risk  of  repressing  genius. 

But  it  was  not  the  dramatic  literature  alone  of 
the  Germans  which  was  hitherto  unknown  to  their 
n«M^hburs — their  fictitious  narratives,  their  ballad 
poetry,  and  other  branches  of  their  literature, 
which  are  particularly  apt  to  bear  tlie  stamp  of 
the  extravagant  and  the  supernatural,  began  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  ^itish  literati 

In  Edinburgh,  where  the  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  German  language  and  that  of  the 
Lowland  Scottisli,  encouraged  young  men  to  ap- 
pniach  this  newly  discovered  spring  of  literature, 
a  class  was  formed,  of  six  or  seven  intimate  friends, 
who  proposed  to, make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  German  language.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
living  much  t<^ether,  and  the  time  they  spent  in 
thi^  new  study  was  felt  as  a  period  of  great  amuse- 
ment One  source  of  this  diversion  was  the  lazi- 
ness of  one  of  their  number,  the  present  author, 
who,  averse  to  the  necessary  toil  of  granunar  and 
its  rules,  was  in  the  practice  of  fighting  his  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  German  by  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Scottish  and  Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  and, 
of  course,  frequently  conmiitted  blunders  wliicli 
were  not  lost  on  his  more  accurate  and  more  stu- 
lious  companions.  A  more  general  soiu-ce  of 
amu^^ment,  was  the  der^pnir  of  the  teacher,  on 
finding  it  impossible  to  extract  from  his  Scottish 
stu'lents  the  degree  of  seniiibilfty  necessary,  as  he 
thought,  to  enjoy  the  beautieo  of  the  author  to 
whom  he  ccmsidcred  it  proper  first  to  introduce 
theni.  W^e  were  desirous  to  penetrate  at  once 
into  the  recesses  of  the  Teutonic  literature,  and 
therefore  were  ambitious  of  perusing  Goethe  and 
Sdiiller,  and  others  whose  fame  had  been  sounded 
by  Mackenzie.  Dr.  Willich  (a  medical  gentleman), 
who  was  our  teacher,  was  judiciously  disposed  to 
commence  our  studies  with  the  more  simple  dio- 
tioD  of  Gesner,  and  prescribed  to  us  '*  The  Death 
of  Abel,**  as  the  production  from  which  our  Ger- 
man tasks  were  to  be  drawn.  The  pietistic  style 
of  this  author  was  ill  adapted  to  attract  young 
p<»rftoDS  of  our  age  and  disposition.  We  could  no 
more  sympathize  with  the  overstrained  sentimen- 
tality of  Adam  and  his  family,  than  we  could  have 
nad  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  jolly  Faun  of  the 
same  author,  who  broke  his  beautiful  jug,  and  then 
made  a  song  on  it  which  might  have  affected  all 
BtafFordshire.  To  sum  up  the  distresses  of  Dr. 
Willich,  we,  with  one  consent,  Yoted  Abel  an  io- 

1  A  lezander  Fraser  Ty tier,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sewlon 
0f  tbe  tid«  of  Lord  Woodhoawlw,  aatbor  of  tho  weH-knowo 
*  wi«—»ntt  of  Gonerml  HlatoiT  *'  and  loof  emineot  aa  Profeaior 


sufFerable  bore,  and  gave  the  pre-eminence,  in 
point  of  masculine  character,  to  his  brother  Cain, 
or  even  to  Lucifer  himself.     When   these  jests, 
which  arose  out  of  the  sickly  monotony  and  atfect- 
ed  ecstasies  of  the  poet,  failed  to  amuse  us,  w< 
had  for  our  entertainment  the  unutterable  sounds 
manufactured  by  a  Frenchman,  our  fellow-student, 
who,  with  the  economical  purpose  of  learning  two 
languages  at  once,  was  endeavoring  to  acquire 
German,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  by  means  of 
English,  concerning  which  he  was  nearly  as  igno- 
rant    Heaven  only  knows  the  notes  which  he  ut- 
tered, in  attempting,  with  unpractised  organs,  t 
imitate  the  gutturals  of  these  two  intractable  lan- 
guages.   At  length,  in  the  midst  of  much  laughing 
and  little  study,  most  of  us  acquired  some  know 
ledge,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  selected  for  ourselves,  some  in  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  some  in  the  more  animated 
works  of  the  German  dramatists,  specimens  more 
to  our  taste  tlian  **  The  Death  of  AbeL" 

About  this  period,  or  a  year  or  two  sooner,  the 
accomplished  and  excellent  Lord  Woodhouselee,' 
one  of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  nuide  a  spirited 
version  of  "  The  Robbers"  of  Schiller,  which  I  bo 
lievc  was  the  first  published,  though  an  English 
version  appeared  soon  afterwards  in  London,  as 
the  metropolis  then  took  the  lead  in  every  thing 
like  literary  adventive.  Tlie  enthusiasm  with 
which  tills  work  was  received,  greatly  increased 
the  general  taste  for  German  compositions. 

While  universal  curiosity  was  thus  distinguisli* 
ing  the  advancing  taste  for  the  German  language 
and  literature,  the  success  of  a  very  young  student, 
in  a  juvenile  publication,  seemed  to  show  that  the 
prevailing  taste  in  that  country  might  be  easily 
employed  as  a  formidable  auxiliary  to  renewing 
the  spirit  of  our  own,  upon  the  same  system  as 
when  medical  persons  attempt,  by  the  transfusion 
of  blood,  to  pass  into  the  veins  of  an  aged  and  ex-« 
hausted  patient,  the  vivacity  of  the  circulation  and 
liveliness  of  sensation  wliich  distinguish  a  young 
subject.  The  person  who  first  attempted  to  in- 
troduce something  like  the  German  taste  into 
English  fictitious  dramatic  and  poetical  compotd 
tion,  although  Iiis  works,  when  first  publidied, 
engaged  general  attention,  is  now  comparatively 
forgotten.  I  mean  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  whoi^ 
character  and  literary  history  are  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  which  I  am  treating, 
that  a  few  authentic  particulars  may  be  here  in 
serted  by  one  to  whom  he  was  well  known.* 

Lewis's  rank  in  society  was  determined  byhif 
birth,  which,  at  the  same  time,  assured  Ids  fortune. 
His  father  was  Under-Secretary  at  War,  at  thai 

of  Hiitory  in  the  UniToiuty  of  Edinbvrgh.     Ho  diad  li 
I8IO.-E0. 
•  See  OBon  of  Lewia  hi  tho  Life  9f  SeoU^  vol.  fi.  pp.  8-U. 
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time  a  very  lucrative  appointment,  and  the  young 
poet  was  provided  Ti^ith  a  seat  in  Parliament  as 
soon  aa  his  age  permitted  bim  to  fill  it.  But  his 
mind  did  not  incline  him  to  politics,  or,  if  it  did, 
they  were  not  of  the  complexion  whicli  his  father, 
attached  to  Mr.  Pitt's  admiiustration,  would  have 
approved.  He  was,  moreover,  indolent,  and  though 
possessed  of  abilities  sufficient  to  conquer  any  diffi- 
culty which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  classical 
attmnments,  he  preferred  applying  lii^  exertions 
in  a  path  where  they  were  rewarded  with  more 
immediate  applause.  As  he  completed  Ins  edu- 
cation abroad,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
his  inclination  for  the  extraordinary  and  supernatu- 
ral, by  wandermg  through  the  whole  enchanted 
land  of  German  faery  and  diablerie,  not  forgetting 
the  patlis  of  her  enthusiastic  tragedy  and  romantic 
poetry. 

We  are  easily  induced  to  imitate  what  we  ad- 
mire, and  Lewis  early  distinguished  himself  by  a 
romance  in  the  German  taste,  called  "  The  Monk.** 
Ie  tliis  work,  written  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
fou.ided  on  the  Eastern  apologue  of  the  Santon 
Barsisa,  the  author  introduced  supernatural  ma- 
chinery with  a  courageous  consriousnc^ss  of  his  own 
power  to  manage  its  ponderous  strciiigth,  which 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  reader.  "  Tlie 
Monk"  was  published  in  1796,  and,  though  liable 
to  the  objections  common  io  the  school  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  to  others  peculiar  to  itself,  placed 
its  author  at  once  high  in  the  scale  of  men  of  let- 
ters. Nor  can  that  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary 
exertion  of  genius,  to  which  Charles  Fox  paid  the 
imusual  compliment  of  crossing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  might  congratulate  the  youi)g  author, 
whose  work  obtained  high  praise  from  many  otlier 
able  men  of  that  able  time.  The  party  which  ap- 
proved "  The  Monk**  was  at  first  superior  in  the 
lists,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature**  denounced 
as  puerile  and  absurd  the  supernatural  machinery 
which  Lewis  had  introduced — 

*' I  bew  sa  EnflMi  heart, 

UnoMd  at  gboali  or  mitling  boiMi  to  •tart." 

Yet  the  acute  and  learned  critic  betrays  some  in- 
consistency in  praising  the  magic  of  the  Italian 
poets,  and  complimenting  Mrs.  RadcUffe  for  her 
mccess  in  supernatural  imagery,  for  which  at  the 
same  moment  he  thus  sternly  censures  her  brother 
novelist. 

A  more  legitimate  topic  of  condenmation  was 
the  indelicacy  of  particular  passages.  The  present 
author  will  hardly  be  deemed  a  willing,  or  at  least 
■n  interested  apologist  for  an  offence  equally  re- 
mucnant  to  decency  and  good  breeding.  But  as 
Lewis  at  once,  and  with  a  good  grace,  submitted 
to  the  Toice  of  censure,  and  expunged  the  objec- 


tionable passages,  we  cannot  holp  considering  the 
manner  in  which  the  fault  was  insi^^ted  on,  after 
all  the  amends  had  been  offered  of  which  the  ca.>«e 
could  admit,  as  in  the  last  degree  ungenerous  and 
uncandid.  The  pertinacity  with  which  the  pat»- 
sages  so  much  found  fault  with  were  dwelt  upon, 
seemed  to  warrant  a  belief  tliat  something  more 
was  desired  tlian  the  correction  of  the  autbur*^ 
errors ;  and  that,  where  the  apologies  of  extreme 
youth,  foreign  education,  and  instant  submission, 
were  unable  to  satisfy  the  critics*  fury,  they  must 
have  been  determined  to  act  on  the  severity  of 
the  old  proverb,  **  Confess  and  be  hanged."  Cer 
tain  it  i»,  tliat  other  persons,  ofifenders  in  the  same 
degree,  have  bt'cn  permitted  to  sue  out  their  par- 
don without  either  retraction  or  palinode.' 

Another  pecaidillo  of  the  author  of  "■  The  Monk** 
was  his  having  borrowed  from  Museus,  and  from 
the  popular  tales  of  the  Germans,  the  singular  and 
striking  adventure  of  the  **  Bleeding  Nun.**  But 
the  bold  and  free  hand  with  which  he  traced  some 
scenes,  as  well  of  natural  terror  as  of  that  which 
arises  from  supernatural  causes,  shows  distinctly 
that  the  plagiarism  could  not.  have  been  ooca- 
sioned  by  any  deficiency  of  invention  on  his  part, 
though  it  might  take  place  from  wantonness  or 
wilfulne!*s. 

In  spite  of  the  objections  we  have  stated,  "The 
Monk  "  was  so  highly  popular,  that  it  seemed  to 
create  an  epoch  in  our  literature.  But  the  public 
were  chiefly  captivatetl  by  the  poetry  with  which 
Mr.  Ijewisliad  intcrsi>ersed  his  prose  narrative.  It 
has  now  pasv<cd  from  recollection  among  the  changes 
of  literary  taste ;  but  many  may  remember,  as  well 
as  I  do,  liie  effect  produced  by  the  beautiful  bal- 
hid  of  "  Diurandarte,"  which  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  adapted  to  an  air  of  great  sweetcess  and 
pathos ;  by  the  ghost  tale  of  "  Alonzo  and  Imo- 
gine  ;**  and  by  several  other  pieces  of  legendary 
poetry,  which  addressed  themselves  in  all  the 
charms  of  novelty  and  of  simplicity  to  a  public 
who  had  for  a  long  time  been  unused  to  any  regale 
of  the  kind.  In  his  poetry  as  well  as  his  prose, 
Mr.  Lewis  had  been  a  successful  imitator  of  the 
Germans,  both  in  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
ballad,  and  in  the  tone  of  superstition  which  they 
willingly  mingle  with  it.  New  arrangements  of 
the  stanza,  and  a  varied  construction  of  Terse^ 
were  also  adopted,  and  welcomed  as  an  addition 
of  a  new  string  to  the  British  harp.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  stanza  in  which  '*  Alonzo  the  Brave  **  b 
written,  was  greatly  admired,  and  reoeiTod  as  an 
improvement  worthy  of  adoption  into  Engliali  poe> 
try. 

In  short,  Lewis's  works  were  admired,  and  the 
author  became  famous,  not  merely  through 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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nerit,  though  Uiat  was  of  no  mean  quality,  but 
becauf»e  he  had  in  some  meatiure  taken  the  public 
by  surprise,  by  using  a  style  of  comp<^Jtion,  which, 
like  national  melodies,  is  so  congenial  to  the  gen- 
eral taste,  that,  though  it  palls  by  being  much 
hackneyed,  h  nas  only  to  be  for  a  short  time  for- 
gotten in  ordev  to  lecover  its  original  popularity. 

It  chanced  thai,  while  his  fame  was  at  the 
hJglio«t,  Mr.  Lewib  became  almost  a  yearly  vij'itor 
to  Scothmd,  chiefly  from  dttachment  to  the  illus- 
trious family  of  Argyle.  The  ^writer  of  these  re- 
inarks  had  the  advantage  of  being  made  known 
t^  the  most  distinguished  author  of  the  day,  by  a 
Uidy  who  belongs  by  birth  to  tliat  family,  and  is 
t,qually  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  accom- 
pU^lmients.'  Out  of  this  accidental  acquidntancc, 
which  increased  into  a  sort  of  intimacy,  conse 
quences  arose  wliich  altered  almost  all  the  Scot- 
tish ballad-maker's  future  prospects  in  life. 

In  early  youth  I  had  been  an  eager  student  of 
Ballad  Poetry,  and  the  tree  is  still  in  my  recol- 
lection, beneath  which  I  lay  and  first  entered  upon 
the  enchanting  perusal  of  Percy's  "Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,'^  although  it  has  long  perished  in 
the  general  blight  which  affected  the  whole  race 
of  Oriental  platanus  to  which  it  belonged.*  The 
taste  of  another  person  had  strongly  encouraged 
my  own  researches  into  this  species  of  legendary 
lore.  But  I  had  never  dreamed  of  an  attempt  to 
imitate  what  gave  me  so  much  pleasure. 

I  had,  indeed,  tried  the  metrical  translations 
which  were  occasionally  recommended  to  us  at  the 
High  School  I  got  credit  for  attempting  to  do 
what  was  enjoined,  but  very  little  for  the  mode 
in  which  the  task  was  performed,  and  I  used  to 
feel  not  a  little  mortified  when  my  versions  were 
placed  in  contrast  with  others  of  admitted  merit. 
At  one  period  of  my  school-boy  days  I  was  so  far 
left  to  my  own  desires  as  to  become  guilty  of 
Verses  on  a  Thunder-storm,*  which  were  much 
approved  of,  imtil  a  malevolent  critic  sprung  up, 
in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  blue-busldned  wife, 
who  affirmed  that  my  most  sweet  poetry  was 
stolen  from  an  old  magazine.  I  never  forgave  the 
imputation,  and  even  now  I  acknowledge  some 
reaentment  against  the  poor  woman's  memory. 
She  indeed  acx^used  me  unjustly,  when  she  said  I 
hud  stolen  my  brooms  ready  made ;  but  as  I  had, 
like  most  premature  pcets,  copied  all  the  words 
and  ideas  of  which  my  verses  consisted,  she  was 
lo  far  right.  I  made  one  or  two  faint  attempts  at 
verse,  after  I  had  undergone  this  sort  of  daw- 

I  The  Lady  Charlotte  Bary.— Ed. 

s  Sao  Lift  of  Seott,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

*  This  tree  gt^w  in  a  large  garden  attached  to  a  cottage  at 
ICeleo  the  r*«:denoe  of  my  father's  sister,  where  I  spent  many 


plucking  at  the  hands  of  the  apothecary's  wife 
but  some  friend  or  other  always  advised  me  tc 
put  my  verses  in  the  fire,  and,  like  Dorax  in  the 
play,  I  submitted,  though  "  with  a  swellijig  heart." 
In  short,  excepting  the  usual  tribute  to  a  mis- 
tress's eye-brow,  wliicli  is  the  language  of  passion 
rather  than  poetry,  I  had  not  for  ten  years  in- 
dulged the  wish  to  couple  so  mucli  as  love  and 
dove,  when,  finding  Lewis  in  possesfsion  of  so  nii.ch 
reputation,  and  conceiving  that,  if  I  fell  b<;hind 
him  in  poetical  powers,  I  considerably  excoo<led 
him  in  general  information,  I  suddenly  took  it  ifito 
my  head  to  attempt  the  style  of  poetry  by  wliich 
he  had  raised  himself  to  fame. 

This  idea  was  hurried  into  execution,  in  conse< 
quence  of  a  temptation  whi^  others,  as  well  as 
the  author,  found  it  difficult  to  resist.  The  cele- 
brated ballad  of  "  LenorV'  by  Biirger,  was  about 
tliis  time  introduced  into  England;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  written  as  far  back  as  1775,  it  was 
upwards  of  twenty  years  before  it  was  known  in 
Britain,  though  calculated  to  make  so  strong  an 
impression.  The  wild  character  of  the  tale  waa 
such  as  struck  the  imagination  of  all  who  read  it, 
although  the  idea  of  the  lady's  ride  behind  the 
spectre  horseman  had  been  long  before  hit  upon 
by  an  English  ballad-maker.  But  this  pretended 
English  original,  if  in  reality  it  be  such,  is  so  dull, 
flat,  and  prosaic,  as  to  leave  the  distinguished  Ger* 
man  author  all  that  is  valuable  in  his  story,  by 
clothing  it  with  a  fanciful  wildness  of  expres»sion, 
which  serves  to  set  forth  the  marvellous  tale  in  it« 
native  terror.  The  ballad  of  "Lenor6"  accord- 
ingly possessed  general  attractions  for  such  of  the 
English  as  understood  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written;  and,  as  if  there  had  been  a  charm  in  the 
ballad,  no  one  seemed  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  it 
without  a  desire  to  make  it  known  by  translation 
to  his  own  countrymen,  and  six  or  seven  versions 
were  accordingly  presented  to  the  public.  Al- 
though the  present  author  was  one  of  those  who 
intruded  his  translation  on  the  world  at  this  time, 
he  may  fairly  exculpate  himself  from  the  rashness 
of  entering  the  lists  against  so  many  rivals.  The 
circumstances  which  threw  him  into  this  competi 
tion  were  quite  accidental,  and  of  a  nature  tend 
ing  to  show  how  much  the  destiny  of  human  life 
depends  upon  unimportant  occurrences,  to  which 
little  consequence  is  attached  at  the  moment. 

About  the  summer  of  1798  or  1794,  the  cele- 
brated Miss  Lffititia  Aikin,  better  known  as  Mrh 
Barbauld,  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  ro- 
of the  happiest  days  of  my  yonth.  (1831.)  [See  Life,  vol.  L 
p.  156.— Ed.] 

4  Bee  these  VerMs  among  the  **  Miscellanies,*'  which  follow 
this  "  Essay,"  wheiv  also  many  other  pieoea  lioni  the  pen  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  arc  now  for  the  fint  tiaie  incladed  in  aa 
edition  of  his  Poetical  Works.    (1841  ) 


eetred  by  micfa  Uteruy  sodetj  as  the  place  then 
boaeted,  with  the  hoepitality  to  which  her  talents 
and  her  worth  entitled  her.  Among  others  she 
was  kindlj  welcomed  by  the  late  excellent  and 
admired  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  his  lady,  and 
family.  It  was  in  their  evening  society  that  Miss 
Aikm  drew  from  her  pocket-book  a  version  of 
'•*  J^enor^,"  executed  by  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
>^orwich,  with  as  much  freedom  as  was  consistent 
with  great  spirit  and  scrupulous  fidelity.  She 
read  this  composition  to  the  company,  who  were 
electrified  by  the  tale.  It  was  the  more  success- 
fill,  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  boldly  copied  the  imita- 
tive harmony  of  the  Qerman,  and  described  the 
spectral  journey  in  language  resembling  that  of 
the  original  BQrger  had  thus  painted  the  ghostly 
career : 

"  Und  hwn,  hum,  b(^,  bop,  bop, 
Gingi  foK  in  MMendem  Galopp, 
Daas  Ro«  Dnd  Reiter  schaoben, 
Und  Ki«  und  Fnnkeo  stoben.'* 

Xhe  words  were  rendered  by  the  kindred  sounds 
in  English: 

"  Timmp,  tramp,  Msron  the  land  thej  speeds 
Bplaah,  apliBb,  bctom  the  tea ; 
Ham,  the  dead  can  ride  apaoe  t 
Doal  fear  to  ride  with  me  1" 

When  Miss  Alkin  had  finished  her  recitation, 
she  replaced  in  her  pocket-book  the  paper  from 
wliich  she  had  read  it,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  having  made  a  strong  impression  cm  the  hear- 
ers, whose  bosoms  thrilled  yet  the  deeper,  as  the 
ballad  was  not  to  be  more  closely  introduced  to 
them. 

The  author  was  not  present  upon  this  occasion, 
although  he  had  then  the  distinguisihed  advantage 
of  being  a  fiuoiliar  friend  and  frequent  visitor  of 
Professor  Stewart  and  his  family.  But  he  was 
absent  from  town  while  Miss  Aikin  was  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  was  not  until  his  return  that  he 
foimd  all  his  friends  in  rapture  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  good  sense  of  their  visitor,  but  in  par- 
ticular witli  HxQ  wonderful  translation  from  the 
German,  by  means  of  which  she  had  delighted  and 
astonifllied  them.  The  enthusiastic  description 
given  of  Biirger's  ballad,  and  the  broken  accoimt 
of  the  story,  of  which  only  two  lines  were  recollect- 
ed, inspired  the  author,  who  had  some  acquaint- 
ance, as  has  been  said,  with  the  German  language, 
and  a  strong  taste  for  popular  poetry,  with  a  de- 
sire to  see  the  original. 

This  was  not  a  wish  easily  gratified ;  German 
works  were  at  that  time  seldom  found  ia  London 


I  Bom  Countem  Harriet  Bmhl  of  Martinskirchen,  and  mar- 
lied  to  Ha^h  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  now  Lord  Polwarth,  the 
l«thar*i  lelatiTe,  and  much  valned  friend  almoat  from  infancy. 


for  sale— in  Edinburgh  never.  A  lady  of  nofal*) 
German  descent,*  whose  friendship  I  have  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  found  means,  however,  to  procure 
me  a  copy  of  Biirger*s  works  fitxm  Hamburgh. 
The  perusal  of  the  original  rather  exceeded  than 
disappdnted  the  expectations  which  the  report  of 
Mr.  Stewa^'s  family  had  induced  me  to  fonoL  At 
length,  when  the  book  had  been  a  few  hours  in 
my  possession,  I  found  myself  giving  an  animated 
account  of  the  poem  to  a  friend,  and  rashly  added 
a  promise  to  furnish  a  copy  in  English  ballad 
verse. 

I  well  recollect  that  I  began  my  task  after  sup- 
per, and  finished  it  about  daybreak  the  next 
morning,  by  which  time  the  ideas  which  the  ta&k 
had  a  tendency  to  summon  up  were  rather  of  an 
uncomfortable  character.  As  my  object  wad  much 
more  to  make  a  good  translation  of  the  poem  for 
those  whom  I  wi^shed  to  please,  than  to  acquire 
any  poetical  fame  for  myself^  I  retained  in  mv 
translation  the  two  lines  which  Mr.  Taylor  had 
rendered  with  equal  boldness  and  felicity. 

My  attempt  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expeeta- 
tions ;  and  it  mav  readily  be  believed,  that  I  was 
induced'  to  persevere  in  a  pursuit  which  gratified 
my  own  vanity,  while  it  seemed  to  amuse  others. 
I  acoomplii«hed  a  translation  of  "  Der  Wilde  Jiger  ' 
— a  romantic  ballad  founded  on  a  superstition 
universally  current  in  Germany,  and  known  also 
in  Scotland  and  France.  In  this  I  took  rather 
more  license  than  in  versifying  "  Lenor6  ;**  and  I 
balladized  one  or  two  other  poems  of  Btirger  with 
more  or  less  success.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  my  own  vanity,  and  the  favorable  opinion 
of  friends,  interested  by  the  temp<Miiry  revival  of 
a  species  of  poetry  containing  a  gt^rm  of  popularity 
of  which  perhaps  they  were  not  themselves  aware, 
urged  me  to  the  decisive  step  of  sending  a  selec- 
tion, at  least,  of  my  translations  to  the  pressi,  to 
save  the  numerous  applications  which  were  made 
for  copies.  When  was  there  an  author  deaf  to 
audi  a  recommendation?  In  I79fi,  the  presebt 
author  was  prevailed  on,  **  by  request  of  friaide^" 
to  indulge  his  own  vanity  by  publishing  the  trans- 
lation of  *«  Lenor^,***  with  that  of  "  The  Wfld  Hunta- 
man,"  in  a  thin  quarta* 

The  fate  of  this,  my  first  publication,  was  by  im 
means  flattering.  I  distributed  so  many  copies 
among  my  friends  as,  aooordiog  to  the  booksellers, 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  sale;  and  tiie 
number  of  translations  which  appeared  in  Englnnd 
about  the  same  time,  including  that  of  Mr.  TaylcH* 
to  which  I  had  been  so  much  indebted,  and  whicL 
was  published  in  "  The  Monthly  Magazine,"  were 


a  Under  the  title  of  "  William  mnd  Helen."— Ed 
9  Thu  thin  qnarto  was  publiahed  by  Me«a. 
Miller  of  Ediubuixh.— £o. 
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•ufficjent  to  exclude  a  provincial  writer  firom  oom- 
petitioQ.  However  diflerent  my  Buccess  might 
have  beeo,  had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
led  the  vaj  in  the  general  scramble  for  prece* 
denee,  my  efforts  sunk  unnoticed  when  launched  at 
the  same  time  with  those  of  Mr.  Taylor  (upon 
whose  property  I  had  committed  the  kind  of  pi- 
racy already  noticed,  and  who  generously  forgave 
me  the  invasion  of  his  rights )  *  of  my  ingenious 
and  amiable  friend  of  many  yarH,  William  Robert 
Spenser;  of  Mr.  Pye,  *h^.  Ipur^a'e  of  the  day,  and 
many  others  besides.  Ji  a  wird,  my  adventure, 
where  so  many  pusb*^*  o^  *o  sea,  proved  a  dead 
lof«s  and  a  great  vm/1  of  the  edition  was  con- 
demned to  the  ser^'ce  of  the  tnmk-maker.  Nay, 
■o  complete  was  ih*)  failure  of  the  unfortunate 
biflladA,  that  the  v^ry  existence  of  them  was  soon 
forgotten ;  and,  in  a  newspaper,  in  wliich  I  very 
lately  rep-d,  to  m"  no  small  horror,  a  most  appall- 
ing list  of  wy  o^n  various  publications,  I  saw  this, 
•py  6*s*  oifpv^ti^  had  escaped  the  industrious  col- 
hict  (T  fr>T  whose  indefatigable  research  I  may  in 
fpr.t'tua«  wish  a  better  object.* 

The  failure  of  my  first  publication  did  not  ope- 
rate, in  any  unpleasant  degree,  either  on  my  feel- 
ings or  spirita  I  was  coldly  received  by  strangers, 
fyut  my  reputation  began  rather  to  increase  among 
my  own  friends,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  more 
bent  to  show  the  world  tliat  it  had  neglected' 
Bometbing  worth  notice,  than  to  be  affronted  by 
its  indifference.  Or  rather,  to  speak  candidly,  I 
found  pleasure  in  the  literary  labor  in  which  I  had, 
almost  by  accident,  become  engaged,  and  labored, 
less  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  others,  though  certain- 
ly without  despair  of  doing  so,  than  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  new  and  agreeable  amusement  to  myself  I 
pursued  the  Qerman  language  keenly,  and,  though 
far  from  being  a  correct  scholar,  became  a  bold 
and  daring  reader,  nay,  even  translator,  of  various 
dramatic  pieces  from  that  tongue.' 

The  want  of  books  at  that  time  (about  1796), 
was  a  great  interruption  to  the  rapidity  of  my 
movements ;  for  the  young  do  not  know,  and  per- 
haps my  own  contemporaries  may  have  forgotten, 
the  difficulty  with  which  publications  were  then 
procured  from  the  continent  The  worthy  and 
excellent  friend,  of  whom  I  gave  a  sketch  many 
years  afterwards  in  the  person  of  Jonathan  Old* 
buck,*  procured  me  Adelung's  Dictionary,  through 
the  mediation  of  Father  Pepper,  a  monk  of  the 
Scotch  College  of  Ratisbon.    Other  wants  of  the 

1  Th«  1  »<  here  refeired  to  was  dnwn  ap  and  inaerted  !n  Um 
Caledonian  Merenrj,  bj  Mr.  iamsa  Shaw,  for  nearly  forty 
yean  part  ia  tha  boaaa  of  Fir  Walter  8ooU*a  pobliafaera, 
MeMTs.  Coiulable  and  Cadell,  of  Edinburg h.— Ed.  (See  it  ia 
Life  0f  Scott,  Tol.  X.  pp.  9fI9-S76.) 

«  Sir  Walter  Bcoit'a  Moond  pobKcatioo  waa  a  translation  of 
q«etli^*a  <inMB«.Aro<Mta  of  Bertichinfen  with  tlie  Iron  Hand, 


same  nature  were  supplied  by  Mr&  Scoit  of  Bar 
deo,  whose  kindness  in  a  similar  instance  I  have 
>iad  already  occasion  to  acknowledge.  Through 
this  lady's  connections  on  the  continent,  I  obtained 
copies  of  Burger,  Schiller,  Goeth6,  and  other  stan- 
dard German  works ;  and  though  the  obligation  lie 
of  a  distant  date,  it  still  remains  impressed  on  my 
memory,  after  a  life  spent  in  a  constant  inter* 
change  of  friendship  and  kindness  with  that  fiunily, 
wliich  is,  according  to  Scottish  ideas,  the  hearl  ul 
my  house. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  the  necessary  origi- 
nals, I  began  to  translate  on  all  sides,  certainly 
without  any  thing  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  language ;  and  although  the  dramas  of  Ooeth^, 
Schiller,  and  others,  powerfully  attracted  one 
whose  early  attention  to  the  German  had  been 
arrested  by  Mackenzie's  Dissertation,  and  the  play 
of  **  The  Robbers,"  yet  the  ballad  poetry,  in  whicli 
I  had  made  a  bold  es.say,  was  still  my  favorite.  I 
was  yet  more  delighted  on  finding,  that  the  old 
Englijih,  and  especially  the  Scottish  language,  won* 
so  nearly  similar  to  the  German,  not  in  sound 
merely,  but  in  the  turn  of  phrase,  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  rendered  line  for  line,  with  very 
little  variation.* 

By  degrees,  I  acquired  sufficient  confidence  tv 
attempt  the  imitation  of  what  I  admired.  Tlie 
ballad  called  **  Glenfinlas"  was,  I  think,  the  fir.st 
original  poem  which  I  ventured  to  compose.  As 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Gaolio, 
I  considered  myself  as  liberated  from  imitating 
the  antiquated  language  and  rude  rhythm  of  the 
Minstrel  ballad.  A  versification  of  an  Ossianic 
fragment  came  nearer  to  the  idea  I  had  formed  of 
my  task;  for  although  controversy  may  havi. 
arisen  concerning  the  authenticity  of  these  poems 
yet  I  never  heard  it  disputed,  by  those  whom  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  rendered  com- 
petent judges,  that  in  their  spirit  and  diction  they 
nearly  resemble  fragments  of  poetry  extant  in  that 
language,  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of  whicli  no 
doubt  can  attach.  Indeed,  the  celebrated  dispute 
on  that  subject  is  something  like  the  more  bloody, 
though  scarce  fiercer  controversy,  about  the  Piipit^h 
Plot  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  concerning 
which  Dryden  has  said — 

"  Sneceeding  timea  will  eqoal  folly  call, 
BelieTiDg  nothinf ,  or  believing  all." 

The  Celtic  people  of  Erin  and  Albyn  had  in 

which  appeared  In  1799.  He  about  the  same  tinje  trao^ 
lated  aeTcral  other  Oemian  playa,  which  yat  remaia  in  MB»-~ 
Eo. 

i  The  late  Oeor^  ConaUble,  Em|.    See  Introdnetion  to  th« 
Antiquary,  Waverley  Novels,  toI.  ▼.  p.  ir. — Ed. 

«  See  Appendix  Note  C. 
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abort,  a  style  of  poetry  properly  called  national, 
though  MaePhersQQ  was  rutlier  an  excellent  poet 
than  a  faithful  editor  and  translator.  This  style 
and  fashion  of  poetry,  existing  in  a  different  lan- 
l^un<^c,  was  supposed  to  give  tlie  original  of  **  Glen- 
finhiH,*'  and  the  author  was  to  pass  for  one  who 
had  used  liis  best  command  of  flnglish  to  do  the 
Gaelic  model  Justice.  In  one  point,  the  incidents 
of  the  poem  were  irreconcilable  with  the  costume 
of  the  times  in  which  tiiey  were  laid.  The  ancient 
Hi^^lilond  chieftains,  when  they  bad  a  mind  to 
"  hunt  the  dun  deer  down,"  did  not  retreat  into 
Bolitiu*}'  Ixithies,  or  trust  the  success  of  the  chase 
to  their  own  miassisted  exertions,  without  a  single 
gillie  to  help  them;  they  assembled  their  clan, 
aiul  uU  partook  of  the  sport,  forming  a  ring,  or  en- 
closure, called  the  Tinchell,  and  driving  the  prey 
t<»wurd8  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
bunt.  This  course  would  not  luive  suited  me,  so 
Ronald  and  Moy  were  cooped  up  in  their  solitary 
wigwam,  like  two  moorfowl-shooters  of  the  present 
dav. 

After  "  Qlenfinlas,"  I  undertook  another  ballad, 
called  "  The  Eve  of  St.  John."  The  incidents,  ex- 
cept the  bints  alluded  to  in  the  nuuginal  notes, 
are  entirely  imaginary,  but  the  scene  was  that  of 
my  early  childhood.  Some  idle  persons  had  of 
late  years,  during  the  proprietor's  absence,  torn 
the  iron-grated  door  of  Smailholm  Tower  from  its 
bulges,  and  thrown  it  down  the  rock.  I  was  an 
earnest  suitor  to  my  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Scott 
of  Harden,  already  mentioned,  that  the  dilapida- 
tion might  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  mischief  re- 
paired. This  was  readily  promised,  on  condition 
that  I  should  make  a  ballad,  of  wliich  the  scene 
should  lie  at  Smailholm  Tower,  and  among  the 
crags  where  it  is  situated.*  The  ballad  was  ap- 
proved of,  as  well  as  its  companion  **  Gleidinlas  ;" 
and  I  remember  that  they  procured  me  many 
marks  of  attention  and  kindness  from  Duke  Jolm 
of  Uoxburghe,  who  gave  me  the  unlimited  use  of 
that  celebrated  collection  of  volumes  from  which 
the  Roxburghe  Club  derives  its  name. 

Thus  1  was  set  up  for  a  poet,  like  a  pedlar  who 
has  got  two  ballads  to  begin  the  world  upon,  and 
I  hastened  to  make  the  round  of  all  my  acquaint- 
ances, showing  my  precious  wares,  and  requesting 
criticism — a  boon  which  no  author  asks  in  vain. 
For  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  fine  arts, 
those  who  are  in  no  respect  able  to  produce  any 
specimens  themselves,  hold  themselves  not  the 
less  entitled  to  decide  upon  the  works  of  others ; 
and,  no  doubt,  with  justice  to  a  certain  degree ; 


1  This  to  of  little  con«eqaence,  except  in  as  far  aa  it  contra- 
liicta  a  story  which  I  have  seen  in  print,  averring  that  Mr. 
^cott  of  Harden  wras  hiniHelf  about  to  destroy  this  ancient 
hlli^in(  :  than  which  nothiug  caii  be  more  ioaccuraie. 


for  the  merits  of  oampositioii  produced  fixr  the  eob 
press  purpose  of  pleasing  the  world  at  larg^e,  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  the  opinion  of  indiTidiials^ 
and  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Molitoe's  old  woman, 
the  leas  sophisticated  the  person  consulted  so  mndi 
the  better.'  But  I  was  ignonuit,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  that  though  the  applause  of  the  many 
may  justly  appreciate  the  general  meritsof  a  piece, 
it  is  not  so  safe  to  submit  such  a  performance  to 
the  more  minute  criticism  of  the  same  individuiUK, 
when  each,  in  turn,  having  seated  himself  in  the 
censor's  chair,  has  placed  his  mind  in  a  critical  at- 
titude, and  delivers  his  opinion  aententioualT  and 
ex  cathedrd.  General  applause  was  in  almost 
every  case  freely  tendered,  but  the  abatement*  in 
the  way  of  proposed  alteraUoos  and  correctiooa, 
were  cruelly  puzzling.  It  was  in  vain  the  youE^ 
author,  listening  with  becoming  modesty,  and  with 
a  natural  wish  to  please,  cut  and  carved,  tinkered 
and  coopered,  upon  \m  imfortunate  ballads — it  wap 
in  vain  that  he  placed,  displaced,  replaced,  and 
misplaced ;  every  one  of  his  advisers  waa  disjdeaaed 
with  the  concessions  made  to  his  co-asseseurs,  and 
the  author  was  blamed  by  some  one,  in  almost 
every  case,  for  having  made  two  holes  in  attempt- 
ing to  patch  up  one. 

At  last,  after  thinking  seriously  on  the  rabject^ 
I  wrote  out  a  fiiir  copy  (of  Glenfinlos,  I  think),  and 
marked  all  the  various  oorrectiiuia  which  had  been 
prtiposed.  On  the  whole,  I  found  that  I  had  been 
required  to  alter  every  verse,  almost  every  line, 
and  the  only  stanzas  of  the  whole  ballad  which  es- 
caped criticism  were  two  which  could  neither  be 
termed  good  nor  bad,  speaking  of  them  as  poetry, 
but  were  of  a  mere  commonplace  character,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  conducting  tlie  business  of  the 
tale.  This  unexpected  result,  sSUn  about  a  fcrt- 
night's  anxiety,  led  me  to  adopt  a  rule  from  which 
I  have  seldom  departed  during  more  than  tliirty 
years  of  literary  life.  When  a  friend,  whose  jndg 
meut  I  respect,  has  decided,  and  upon  good  ad- 
visement told  me,  that  a  manuscript  was  wtxth 
notlilng,  or  at  least  possessed  no  redeeming  qoaU 
ties  sufficient  to  atone  for  its  defects,  I  have  gen- 
erally cast  it  aside  ;  but  I  am  little  in  the  custom 
of  paying  attention  to  minute  criticisms,  or  of 
offering  such  to  any  friend  who  may  do  me  the 
honor  to  consult  me.  I  am  convinced,  that,  in 
general,  in  removing  even  errors  of  a  trivial  or 
venial  kind,  the  character  of  originality  is  lost, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  that  whi<^  is  mobt 
valuable  in  the  production. 

About  the  time  that  I  shook  hands  with  criti- 


s  See  the  account  of  a  converNition  between  Sir  Wmltei 
Seott  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  "  Cunningham's  Uveto 
BritUh  Painien,"  &c.  vol.  vi,  p.  236.— Ed 
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ciam,  and  reduced  mj  IwUads  back  to  the  original 
fbnn,  stripping  them  without  remorse  of  those 
"  leadings"  which  I  had  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  others,  an  oppcnlunitj  unexpectedly  offered  of 
iatrodudng  to  the  world  what  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  a  circle  of  fiienda.  Lewis  had  an- 
nounced a  collection,  first  intended  to  bear  the 
title  of  *^  Tales  of  Terror,"  and  afterwards  pub- 
ahed  under  that  of  "  Tales  of  Wonder."  As  this 
waa  to  be  a  collection  of  tales  turning  on  the  pre- 
ternatural, there  were  risks  in  the  plan  of  which 
the  ingenious  editor  was  not  aware.  The  super- 
natural, though  appealing  to  certain  powerful  emo- 
ticoa  very  widely  and  deeply  sown  amongst  the 
human  race,  is,  nevertheless,  a  spring  which  is  pe- 
culiarly apt  to  lose  its  elasticity  by  being  too  much 
pressed  on,  and  a  collection  of  ghoet  stories  is  not 
more  likely  to  be  terrible,  than  a  collection  of  jests 
to  be  merry  or  entertaining.  But  although  the 
very  title  of  the  {^oposed  work  carried  in  it  an 
obstruction  to  its  effect,  this  was  far  from  being 
suspected  at  the  time,  for  the  popularity  of  the 
editor,  and  of  his  compositions,  seemed  a  warrant 
fior  his  success.  The  distinguished  fayor  with 
which  the  **  Castle  Spectre"  was  received  upon  the 
stage,  seemed  an  additional  pledge  for  the  safety 
of  his  new  attempt.  I  readily  agreed  to  con- 
tribute the  ballads  of  **  Glenfinhis**  and  of  **  The 
Eve  of  Saint  John,"  with  one  or  two  others  of  less 
merit ;  and  my  friend  Dr.  Leyden  became  also  a 
contributor.  Mr.  Soutbey,  a  tower  of  strength, 
added  "The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,"  ''Lord 
William,"  and  several  other  interesting  ballads  of 
the  same  claas,  to  the  proposed  collection. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  friend  Lewis  found  it  no 
eaay  matter  to  discipline  his  northern  recruits 
He  was  a  martinet,  if  I  may  so  term  him,  in  the 
accuracy  of  rhymes  and  of  numbers ;  I  may  add, 
he  had  a  right  to  be  so,  for  few  persons  have  ex- 
hibited more  mastery  of  rhyme,  or  greater  com- 
mand over  the  melody  of  Terse.  He  was,  there- 
Gore,  rigid  in  exacting  similar  accuracy  from  others, 
and  as  I  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  me- 
chanical part  of  poetry,  and  used  rhymes  which 
were  merely  permissible,  as  readily  as  those  which 
were  legitimate,  contests  often  arose  amongst  us, 
which  were  exasperated  by  the  pertinacity  of  my 
Mentor,  who,  as  all  who  knew  him  can  testify, 
was  no  granter  of  propositions.  As  an  instance  of 
the  obstinacy  with  which  I  had  so  lately  adopted 
a  tone  of  defiance  to  criticism,  .the  reader  will  find 
Si  the  Appendix'  a  few  specimens  of  the  lectures 
whidi  I  underwent  from  my  friend  Lewis^  and 
which  did  not  at  the  time  produce  any  effect  on 
my  inflexibility,  though  I  did  not  forget  them  at  a 
future  period. 

1  Bea  Appendix,  Kola  D. 


The  proposed  publication  of  the  "Tales  of 
Wonder"  was,  from  one  reason  or  another,  post- 
poned till  the  year  1801,  a  circumstance  by  which, 
of  itself,  the  success  of  the  work  wtis  considerably 
impeded  ;  for  protracted  expectation  always  leads 
to  disappointment.  But  besides,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances of  various  kinds  which  contribute(f 
to  its  depreciation,  some  of  which  were  unputa* 
ble  to  the  editor,  or  author,  and  some  to  the 
bookseller. 

Tlie  former  remained  insensible  of  the  passion 
for  ballads  and  ballad-mongers  having  been  for 
some  time  on  the  wane,  and  that  with  such  altera- 
tion in  the  public  taste,  the  chance  of  success  in 
that  line  was  diminished.  What  had  been  at  first 
received  as  simple  and  natural,  was  now  sneered 
at  as  puerile  and  extraragant.  Another  objec- 
tion was,  that  my  friend  Lewis  had  a  high  but  mis- 
taken opinion  of  his  own  powers  of  humor.  The 
truth  was,  that  though  he  could  throw  some  gayety 
into  his  lighter  pieces,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French  writers,  his  attempts  at  what  is  called 
pleasantry  in  English  wholly  wanted  the  quality 
of  humor,  and  were  generally  failures.  But  this 
he  would  not  allow ;  and  the  "  Tales  of  Wonder*' 
were  filled,  in  a  sense,  with  attempts  at  comedy, 
which  might  be  generally  accounted  abortive. 

Another  objection,  which  might  have  been 
more  easily  foreseen,  subjected  the  editor  to  a 
change  of  which  Mat  Lewis  was  entirely  iuoapa 
ble, — ^that  of  collusion  with  his  publisher  in  an 
undue  attack  on  the  pockets  of  the  public.  The 
"  Tales  of  Wondei^  formed  a  work  in  royal 
octavo,  and  were,  by  large  printing,  driven  otii,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  to  two  volumes,  which 
were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Purchasers  murmured 
at  finding  that  this  size  had  been  attained  by  the 
insertion  of  some  of  the  best  known  pieces  of  the 
English  language,  such  as  Dryden's  "Theodore 
and  Honoria,"  Pamell's  "Hermit,"  Lisle's  "Por- 
senna  King  of  Russia,"  and  many  other  popular 
poems  of  old  date,  and  generally  known,  which 
ought  not  in  conscience  to  have  made  part  of  a 
set  of  tales,  "  written  and  collected"  by  a  modem 
author.  His  bookseller  was  also  accused  in  the 
public  prints,  whether  truly  or  not  I  am  uncer- 
tain, of  having  attempted  to  secure  to  himself 
the  entire  profits  of  the  large  sale  which  he  ex- 
pected, by  refusing  to  his  brethren  the  alio  *  an- 
ces  usually,  if  not  in  all  cases,  made  to  the  retail 
trade. 

Lewis,  one  of  the  most  liberal  as  well  as  benev- 
olent of  mankind,  had  not  the  least  participation 
in  these  proceedings  of  his  bibliopolist ;  but  his 
work  sunk  under  the  obloquy  which  was  heaped 
on  it  by  the  offended  parties.  The  book  was 
termed  "Tales  of  Plunder,"  was  censured  by 
reviewers,  and  attacked  in  newspapers  and  mag»- 
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Ei'nes.  A  very  derer  parody  was  made  on  the 
style  and  the  person  of  the  author,  and  the 
world  laughed  as  willingly  as  if  it  had  never  ap- 
plauded. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  yehicle  I  had 
diof^en,  my  efforts  to  present  myself  before  the 
public  as  an  original  writer  proved  as  vain  as 
those  by  which  I  had  previously  endeavored  to 
distinguish  myself  as  a  translator.  Like  Lord 
Home,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  I  did  so 
ikr  well,  that  I  was  able  to  stand  and  save  my- 
self; and  amidst  the  general  depreciation  of  the 
**  Tales  of  Wonder,"  my  small  share  of  the  ob- 
noxious publication  was  dismissed  without  much 
censure,  and  in  some  cases  obtained  praise  from 
the  critics. 

The  consequence  of  my  escape  made  me  nat^ 
urally  more  daring,  and  I  attempted,  in  my  own 
name,  a  collection  of  ballads  of  various  kinds,  both 
ancient  and  mo<lern,  to  be  connected  by  the  com- 
mon tie  of  relation  to  the  Border  districts  in 
which  I  had  gathered  the  matorials.  The  origi- 
nal preface  explauis  my  purpose,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  various  kinds  whicli  I  met  with.  Tlie 
edition  was  curious,  as  being  the  first  work  prmted 
by  my  friend  and  school-fellow,  Mr.  James  Bal- 
lantyne,  who,  at  that  period,  was  editor  of  a 
provincial  news]iAper,  called  "The  Kelso  Mail" 


When  the  book  came  out,  m  1802,  the  imyniiit, 
Kelso,  was  read  with  wonder  by  amateurs  ni 
typography,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  example  of  hand- 
some printing  which  so  obscure  a  town  produced. 

As  for  the  editorial  part  of  the  task,  my  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  plan  and  style  of  Bishop 
Percy,  observing  only  more  strict  fidelity  concern- 
ing my  originals,  was  favorably  received  by  the 
public,  and  there  was  a  demand  within  a  short 
space  for  a  second  edition,  to  which  I  proposed  to 
add  a  third  volume.  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Dav><»^ 
the  first  publishers  of  the  work,  declined  the  pub 
lication  of  this  second  edition,  which  was  under- 
taken, at  a  very  liberal  price,  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees  of  Patenvister 
Row.  My  progress  in  the  literary  career,  in  which 
I  might  now  be  considered  as  seriously  engaged, 
the  reader  will  find  briefly  traced  in  an  Introduc 
tion  prefixed  to  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Editor  has  accomplzf^ied 
his  proposed  task  of  acquainting  the  reader  with 
some  particulars  respecting  the  modem  imitations 
of  the  Ancient  Ballad,  and  the  circmnstancee  which 
gradually,  and  almost  insensibly,  engaged  himseli 
in  that  species  of  literary  employm3nt. 

w.a 

Abbotsfo&xi,  April,  188(X 
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NoTx  A. 

Ths  rftODUcnoii  or  Modskh  a.s  Arciknt  Ba.lla.di. — 

P.  558. 

This  failore  applips  to  the  repairs  and  riracimentM  of  old  bal- 
tadi,  as  well  a*  to  complete  iniitationn.  In  the  beaatiful  and 
iliBple  bnltail  of  Gil  MonU,  lonie  afTfctcd  \Knon  has  wtnck  in 
saa  o*  two  factitiott*  venei,  which,  like  valvar  perxona  in  a 
irm  'tn^-room.  betray  tbein§elve*  by  their  over  finery.  Thus, 
after  ihe  simple  and  afltvting  rttm  which  jirejiaret  the  readen 
for  the  comio*  tra^^dy, 

'*  Gil  Moirice  nt  in  good  given  wood. 
He  whistled  and  he  sang  ; 
*  O,  what  mean  a'  yon  folk  coming, 
My  mother  tarries  lang  V  ** 

MMwsach  '*  vicioaa  intromitter"  as  we  have  described  (to  use 
a  barbarous  phrase  for  a  barbaroas  prooeediiig),  lias  ioiaried 
Use  following  quinte«ence  of  affectation  : — 

**  His  locks  were  like  the  threads  of  gold 
Dra#n  from  Minerva's  loom  ; 
His  lips  like  rose*  drapping  dew, 
His  breath  waa  a*  perfume. 

'  *  Hu  brow  was  like  the  moantain  snow, 
Gilt  by  the  morning  beam  ; 
lib  cheeks  like  living  roseH  blow. 
His  een  like  aznre  stream. 

**  The  boy  was  clad  in  robes  of  green. 
Sweet  as  the  infant  spring  ; 
And,  like  the  mavis  on  the  bnsh, 
M.  ^'Vt  tlie  valleys  ring." 


IM  0TB  B. 

M.  O.  Liwis.-^564. 

In  jnstioe  to  a  departed  friend,  I  have  subjoined  hb  own 
defence  against  an  accasation  so  remorselessly  peisistod  in. 
Tbe  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  father : — 

*'  Mt  DBAS  FaniKm,  Rb.  33,  1796. 

**  Thoogh  certain  that  the  clamor  raised  against '  The  Monk' 
cannot  have  given  yon  the  smallest  doobt  of  the  rectitude  of 
my  intentions,  or  the  parity  of  my  principles,  yet  1  am  con* 
scions  that  it  mnst  have  grieved  you  to  find  any  doubts  on  the 
subject  existing  in  the  minds  of  other  people.  To  express  my 
sorrow  for  having  given  yon  pain  is  my  motive  for  now  ad- 
dressing you,  and  aiao  to  assurs  yon,  that  yon  shall  not  feel 
that  pain  a  second  time  on  my  account.  Having  made  you 
feel  it  at  all.  would  be  a  sufficient  reason,  had  I  no  others,  to 
make  me  regret  having  published  the  first  edition  of  'The 
Vonk  ;*  but  I  have  othem,  weaker,  indeed,  than  the  one  men- 
liofied,  but  still  sufficiently  strong.  I  perceive  that  I  have  put 
too  much  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  my  own  judgment ; 
y>at  eoBvinoed  of  my  object  being  UBexoe]-  iouable,  1  did  not 


sufficiently  examine  whether  the  meani  by  which  I  attaine« 
that  object  were  equally  so;  and  that,  upon  mat  y  accountn,  1 
have  to  accuse  myself  of  high  impradenoo.    liCt  me,  however, 
observe,  that  twenty  is  not  the  age  at  which  prudence  is  nio<i 
to  be  exfiected.     Inexperience  prevented   my  diiitiii;;iii>liiii|; 
what  would  give  offence  ;  bat  aa  soon  as  I  found  that  otfeiti'e 
was  given,  ^  made  the  only  reparation  in  my  power— I  can'- 
fnlly  revised  the  work,  and  expunged  every  syllable  on  whii-'li 
could  be  grounded  tbe  slightest  oonstmclion  of  immorality 
This,  indeed,  was  no  difficult  task  ;  for  the  objections  reftttd 
entirely  on  exprevions  too  strong,  and  words  carelcMly  clioseu, 
not  on  the  sentiments,  eAaraeterM^  or  general  tendfncf  of  the 
woric ;— that  the  tatter  it  undeserving  densura,  Addison  will 
vouch  for  me.    The  moral  and  outline  of  my  story  are  takei 
from  an  allegory  inserted  by  him  in  the  '  Guardian,'  and  whit^b 
he  commends  liighly  for  ability  of  invention,  and  'propriety 
of  object.'     Unluckily,  in  working  it  up,  1  thought  that  the 
stronger  my  colors,  tiie  moitt  effect  would  my  picture  (iroduce ; 
and  it  never  struck  me,  that  the  exhibition  of  vice  in  her  tem- 
porary triumph,  might  possibly  do  aa  much  harm,  as  her  final 
exposure  and  puniehmmt  could  do  good.    To  do  much  goi»d, 
indeed,  was  more  than  I  expected  of  my  book  ;  having  alwayi 
believed  that  oar  conduct  depends  on  our  own   hearts  and 
characters,  not  on  tbe  books  we  read,  or  the  sentimenu  wc 
hear.     But  though  I  did  not  hope  much  benefit  to  arise  from 
the  perusal  of  a  trifling  romance,  written  by  a  j/outk  of  tweit 
ty,  I  was  in  my  own  mind  convinced,  that  no  harm  could  be 
produced  by  a  work  whose  subject  was  furnished  by  one  ol 
our  best  moralists,  and  in  the  composition  of  which,  1  did  nol 
introtluoe  a  single  incident,  or  a  single  character,  without 
meaning  to  illusurate  some  maxim  univenally  allowed.    It  waa 
then  with  infinite  surprise,  tiial   1  heard  the  outcry  raised 
against  the"        •••••••• 

[I  regret  that  the  letter,  though  once  perfect,  now  only  as* 
isu  in  my  pcasession  aa  a  flag ment] 


Nona 

OiKMAV  Ballads. — ^P.  987. 

Aaiong  tlie  popular  Ballads,  or  VoiksHeder,  of  the  eelcbn* 
ted  Herder,  is  (take  one  instance  oat  of  many)  a  veision  of  the 
old  Scottish  song  of  *'8irPatri«k  Spenoe,"  in  which,  bat  foi 
difference  of  oitliogi^pbj,  tlie  two  langaages  oaa  ba  Mareal| 
distingaished  from  each  other     For  example— 

"  The  King  sits  in  Dnnfermling  town. 

Drinking  the  blood-red  wine  ; 

*  Where  will  I  get  a  good  skipper 

To  sail  this  ship  of  mine  V  " 

'*  Der  K<Bnig  sitxt  In  Damfermling  Sohloai : 
Er  trinkt  blutrSthen  Wein ; 
'  O  wo  trifl*  ich  einen  Segler  gat 
Dies  Sohiff  xa  seglen  meia  V  " 


In  like  manner,  the  opening  stansa  of  "  Cliild  Waten," 
many  other  Scottish  ballads,  fail  as  aataimll/  aad  aaaily 
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Ik*  Owman  haMts  and  form  of  apMck,  aa  if  thay  had  oH(i- 
mUt  *»aan  oonpowd  ia  that  lanf  nag* : 

**  About  Yala,  when  the  wind  waa  enla, 
Aad  the  ronod  tables  bcfaa, 
O  theia  k  oona  to  oar  king't  ooait 
Mony  weel  favor'd  man." 

**  In  ChriatmcMfett,  in  winter  halt, 
Als  Tafel  rand  began, 
Da  kam  an  Kfinls'ii  Hoffand  HaU 
Maneh  waokrer  Bitter  an." 

iL  lequiras  only  a  ematterinf  of  both  langnafea,  to  aee  at 
4f hat  cheap  expenw,  even  of  vooablea  and  rhyme*,  t)ie  popo- 
iar  poetry  of  the  one  may  be  traniifenred  to  the  other.  Hardly 
any  thing  it  more  flattwinff  to  a  Soottiah  stadent  of  German  ; 
it  rewmbles  tlie  Bnexpeoiad  diwovery  of  an  old  fnend  in  a 
fonifs  land. 


NotbD. 


BZTBACra   rSOM  TBB  OOllKBaPOKDBHCS  OP  M. 

— P.M0. 


•*   LBWia. 


My  attention  was  called  to  this  snbjeet,  which  is  now  of  an 
old  date,  by  reading  the  following  passage  in  Medwtn's  **  Ao- 
connt  of  6ome  PaMages  in  Lord  Byrou't  later  Yeais.*'  Lord 
Byron  is  snppoeed  to  speali.  **  When  Walter  Scott  began  to 
write  poetry,  which  was  not  at  a  very  earir  age.  Monk  Lewis 
corrected  his  vem :  he  andentood  little  then  of  the  mechani- 
oal  part  of  the  art.  The  Fire  King,  in  the  *  Miostreby  of  the 
Bcottiah  Border,'  was  almost  all  Lewis's.  One  of  the  ballade 
Id  tliat  work,  and,  except  some  of  Leyden's,  perhaps  one  of 
the  beat,  was  made  from  a  story  pieked  up  In  a  stage-^oaoh  ; 
I  aaan  thu  of  *  Will  Jonss.* 

'  The7  boil'd  WiU  Jon«  within  the  pot. 
And  not  maoh  fat  had  Will.' 

**  I  hope  Walter  Seott  did  not  write  the  iwiew  on  '  Christa- 
bal ;'  for  he  oertainlr.  in  common  with  many  of  ns,  is  indebted 
to  Coleridge.  Bnt  for  him,  perhaps,  *  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Miastiel'  would  never  have  been  tliooght  of.    The  tine, 

« Jesn  Maria  shield  thee  well  I' 

b  word  for  word  from  Coleridge." 

There  are  tome  parts  of  this  pasnge  extremely  mbtaken 
and  exaggerated,  as  generally  attends  any  attempt  to  record 
what  paMcs  in  casaal  conveisation,  which  resembles,  in  difll- 
cnlty,  the  experiments  of  the  old  chemisu  for  fixing  qnick- 
silrer. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  my  poor  friend  Lewis's  criti- 
cism on  my  juvenile  attempts  at  ballad  (loetry  ;  severe  enough, 
perhaps,  bnt  for  which  I  was  mneh  indebted  to  him,  as  forcing 
ipon  the  notice  of  a  young  aad  eaielen  author  hints  which 
•he  said  author's  vamty  made  him  unwilling  to  attend  to,  but 
which  were  absolutely  neoessary  to  any  hope  of  his  ultimate 
roccess. 

Supposed  1799. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  revised  '  Glenfinlas.'  1  grumble,  but 
■ay  no  more  on  this  subject,  although  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
■o  inflexible  on  that  of  your  other  Ballads ;  for  I  do  not  despair 
af  convincing  you  in  time,  that  a  had  rhyme  is,  in  fact,  no 
rhyme  at  all.  You  desired  me  to  point  ont  my  objections, 
leaving  you  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  them  w  not ;  and  so 
have  at  *  Frederic  and  Alice.'  8tanxa  1st,  *  Aim'  and  *  joya* 
are  not  rhymes ;  the  1st  stanxa  ends  with  *joy»  ;*  tlie  3d  be* 
gins  with  'joying.*  In  the  4th  there  is  too  nudden  a  change 
of  tenses,  'Jtows*  and  *  rose.*  6th,  7th.  and  8th,  I  like  mncb. 
9thf  Does  oot  *  ring  kis  ears*  sound  ludicrous  In  youm  ?   The 


first  idea  that  presents  itself  is,  that  his  ears  were  palled  ;  bni 
even  the  ringing  of  the  ears  does  not  please.  I2ih,  'Skorer* 
and  '  roar^*  not  rhymes.  *  Soil*  and  *  aisle,'  in  the  13ih.  are 
not  mach  belter ;  but  '  head*  aad  '  descried*  are  exrrrable. 
In  the  Uth,  *  bar*  and  *  stair*  are  ditto;  and  *  groping'  is  a 
nasty  word.  Vide  Johnson,  '  He  gropes  kis  breeches  letth  a 
monarch's  air.*  In  the  15th,  yon  change  your  metre,  which 
has  always  an  unpleasant  effect;  aad  *  safe*  and  *  rec  tee* 
rhyme  justaboot  as  well  as  Scott  and  Lewis  would.  ICih, 
'  within*  and  *  strata'  are  not  rhymes.  17th,  '  kcar^  snJ 
*atr.'  not  rhymes.  18th,  Two  metres  are  mixed  ;  tbf  Mtme 
objection  to  the  third  line  of  the  19th.  Observe  that,  in  tiie 
Ballad,  I  do  not  always  object  to  a  variauon  of  metre ;  bat 
then  it  onght  to  Increase  the  melody,  whereas,  in  my  opinioD, 
in  these  instances,  it  is  diminished. 

**  Thb  Chask. — 13th,  The  2d  line  reads  very  hanhly  ;  and 
^  choir*  and  *  tore*  are  not  rhymes.  13th,  '  Rides*  and  *  »iae* 
are  not  rhymes.  30th,  *  Pour*  and  *  obscure,*  not  rhymes. 
iOth,  *  Spreads*  and  *  invades*  an  not  rhymes.  46tb,  *  Reads' 
and  *  ascend'  are  not  rhymes, 

"  William  and  Hblbk. — In  order  that  I  may  bring  it 
nearer  the  original  title,  piay  introduce,  in  the  fir&t  staii^a.  tbe 
name  of  FJlenora,  instead  of  Ellen.     *  Crusade*  and  *  *ped* 
not  rhymes  in  the  8d.    3d,  *  Made*  and  '  shtd'  are  oot  rlo  nxs ; 
and  if  they  were,  come  too  close  to  the  riiymee  in  the  ^.     In 
the  4th,  ^  Joy*  and  *  victory*  are  not  rh>roes.    7tli.  The  fint 
line  wants  a  verb,  otherwise  is  not  intelligible.    13th.  *  Orace* 
and  *  bliss*  are  not  rhymes.    14ih,  '  Bade'  and  *  heii*  are  not 
rhymes.     18ih,  '  l^at'n'  and  *  fruitless'  is  tautokigr  ;  and  as 
a  verb  u  wanted,  the  line  wilt  run  better  thns,  '  And  %ain  is 
every  prayer.*     19lh,   Is  not  '  to  her'  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  4th  line  ?    90th,  *  Oraes*  and  •  bliss,'  not  rhymes.     2bc, 
*  Bale*  and  *  hell,*  not  thymes.    99d,  1  do  not  like  the  wocd 
'spent.*    S3d,  '  0*er*  and  *star'  are  vile  rhymes.    S6ih,  A 
verb  is  wanted  in  the  4th  line ;  better  thus,  *Then  wbispen 
thus  a  voice.'    S8th,  Is  not  '  Is't  thou,  my  love  V  better  ihaa 
'  My  love  I  my  love  I'    31st,  If  *  wight'  means,  as  I  conjec- 
ture, *  enchanted,*  does  not  this  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  t 
Onght  not  the  spur  to  be  sharp  rather  than  bright  ?     In  the 
4th  line,  *  Stay*  and  *  day*  jingle  together :  woald  it  not  be 
better,  *  I  must  be  gone  e'er  day  1'     33d,  *  Steed*  and  *  bed* 
are  not  rhymes.    34th,  '  Bride*  and  'bed,*  not  rhymes.    35tb, 
«  Seat*  and  •  await,'  not  rhymes.    39th,  •  Keep  hold*  and  '  tit 
fast*  seem  to  my  ear  vulgar  and  prosaic.    40ih,  The  4tb  line 
b  defective  in  point  of  English,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  qaila 
nndentand  the  meaning.    43d,  'Arose*  and  'vursu**'  are 
not  rhymes.    45th,  I  am  not  pleased  wiut  ine  vpiihet  '  sat^ 
age  ;*  and  the  latter  part  of  the  stanza  is,  to  me,  nnioteMijcible. 
^th.  Is  it  not  closer  to  the  original  in  line  3d  to  say.  '  Swift 
ride  the  dead?'    50th.  Does  the  min  *  whistle  ?'    55ch.  Iine3d. 
Does  it  express,  *  Is  Helen  afraid  of  them  t'    59th,  *  Door* 
and  'flower*  do  not  rhyme  together.      60th,  'Scared^  aad 
'Aeord'are  not  rhymes.    63d,  'Bone*  and  'skeleton,'  not 
rhymes.    64lh,  The  last  line  sounds  Indicrous ;  one  fancies  tha 
heroine  coming  down  with  a  plump,  and  sprawling  upon  licf 
bottom.     1  have  now  finuhed  my  severe  examination,  and 
pointed  out  every  objection  which  i  think  can  be  suggested." 

6a  January,  1799. 

•*  Wbllwtx,— 91k 
**  Dbak  Scott, 

"  Your  last  Ballad  reached  me  just  as  I  was  stepping  into 
my  chaise  to  go  to  Brocket  Hall  (Lord  Melbourne's),  so  1  look 
it  with  me,  and  exhibited  both  that  and  Qiemfimlas  with 
great  success.  I  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  you.  tluU 
nobody  underatood  the  I^ady  Flora  of  Glengyle  to  be  a  di» 
gnised  demon  till  the  catastrophe  anrived  ;  and  that  tbe  opiif 
on  was  oni versa],  that  some  previous  stanzas  onght  to  be  in* 
trod  need  descriptive  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  wayward 
Ladies  of  the  tVood.    William  Lambe,^  too  (who  writesgooJ 

1  Now  Lord  Hslboons.— En. 
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himself,  and,  therefore,  may  be  allowed  to  jadge  thooe 
•f  other  people),  waa  decidedly  for  the  omiwion  of  the  last 
stanza  bat  one.  These  were  the  only  objections  started.  I 
thought  it  as  well  that  yon  should  know  them,  whether  yon 
attiMid  to  them  or  not.  With  regard  to  St.  John's  £o«,  I  like 
it  mu<'b,  and,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  its  broken  metro,  I 
approve  of  it  highly.  I  think,  in  this  last  ballad,  yon  have 
hit  off  ibe  ancieni  manner  belter  than  in  your  former  ones. 
GWntirilaa,  for  example,  is  more  like  a  polished  tale,  than  an 
old  Ballad.  Bat  why,  in  verse  6ih,  is  the  Baron's  helmet 
hacke<i  and  hewed,  if  (as  we  are  given  to  understand)  he  had 
as«awiriaied  his  enemy  ?  Onght  not  tore  to  bo  torn  ?  Tore 
seems  to  me  not  English.  In  verse  16th,  the  last  line  is  word 
for  word  from  Oil  Morriet.  21st,  *  Floor^  and  *  bovter*  are 
not  rhymes,'*  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Tlie  gentleman  noticed  in  Uie  following  letter,  as  partaker  in 
the  author's  hemies  respecting  rhyme,  had  the  less  occasion 
to  jusiify  «nch  license,  as  his  own  have  been  singularly  acun- 
imte.  Mr.  :f  mythe  is  now  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

"  LoKDOR,  Jannary  34, 1799. 
'*  I  most  not  omit  tailing  you,  for  yonr  own  comfort,  and 
that  of  all  such  persona  as  are  wicked  enough  to  make  bad 
rhymes,  that  Mr.  Smyihe  (a  very  clever  man  at  Cambridge) 
look  great  pains  the  other  day  to  convince  me,  not  merely  that 
a  bad  rhyme  might  pass,  but  that  occasionally  a  bad  rhyme 
was  betier  than  a  good  one  !!!!!!  I  need  not  tell  yon  that 
be  left  me  as  great  an  infidel  on  this  subject  as  he  found  me. 

'*  Ever  yours, 

"M.  G.  L«wi8.'* 

The  next  letter  respecti  the  Ballad  called  the  *'  Fire  King," 
stated  by  Captain  Medwin  to  be  almost  all  Lewb'a.  This  is 
an  entire  mwcouception.  Lewis,  who  was  very  fond  of  his 
idea  of  fonr  elementary  kings,  had  prevailed  on  me  to  supply 
a  Fire  King.  After  being  repeatedly  urged  to  the  task,  I  sat 
down  one  day  after  dinner,  and  wrote  the  "  Fire  King,"  as  it 
was  published  in  the  "Tales  of  Wonder."  Tlie  next  extract 
gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Lewis  received  it, 
which  was  not  very  favorable  ;  but  instead  of  writing  the  greater 
part,  he  did  not  write  a  single  word  of  it.  Dr.  Leyden,  now 
no  more,  and  another  gentleman  who  still  survives,  were  sit- 
ting at  my  side  while  I  wrote  it ;  npr  did  my  occupation  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 

Leyden  wrote  a  Ballad  for  the  Cloud  King,  which  is  men- 
SMined  in  the  ensning  extract.    But  it  did  not  answer  Mat's 


ideas,  either  in  the  color  of  the  wings,  or  some  point  of  eoeiiin* 
equally  important ;  so  Lewis,  who  was  otherwiiie  fond  ol  the 
Ballad,  converted  it  into  the  Elfin  King,  and  v.'rote  a  Cicnd 
King  himself,  to  finish  tiw  hierarchy  in  tlie  way  de«iroil. 

There  is  a  leading  mistake  in  the  passage  from  Captain  M»J- 
win.  "The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border"  is  spoken  of,  but  what 
is  meant  is  the  "  Tales  of  Wonder."  The  former  work  con 
tains  none  of  the  Ballads  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mmlwin — ^the  lat* 
ter  has  them  all.  Indeed,  the  dynasty  of  Elemental  Kings 
were  written  entirely  for  Mr.  Lewis's  pnblication. 

My  intimate  friend,  William  Clerk,  Esq.,  was  the  person  who 
heani  the  legend  of  Bill  Jones  told  in  a  roail*coach  by  a  sea 
captain,  who  imagined  himself  to  have  seen  the  ghost  to  which 
it  relates.  The  tale  was  versified  by  Lewis  himself.  I  forget 
where  it  was  published,  but  certainly  in  no  miscellany  or  pnbli* 
cation  of  mine. 

[  have  only  to  add,  in  allusion  to  the  pasnge  I  have  quoted, 
that  I  never  wrote  a  word  parodying  either  .Mr.  Coleridge  or 
any  one  else,  which,  in  iliat  distinguished  instance,  it  would 
have  been  most  ungracious  in  me  to  have  done  ;  for  which  the 
reader  will  see  reasons  in  the  Introduction  to  '*  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel." 

"  London,  3d  February,  1800. 
*'  Dkar  Scott, 

**  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  Ballad,  and  the  Ex- 
tract, and  I  shall  be  wry  much  obliged  to  your  friend  for  the 
'  Cloud  King.'  I  must,  however,  make  one  criticism  upon  the 
Stanzas  which  yon  sent  roe.  The  Spirit,  being  a  wicked  one. 
must  not  have  such  delicate  wings  as  pale  blue  ones.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Heaven  except  to  deface  it  with  storms; 
and  therefore,  in  '  The  Monk,'  I  have  fitted  him  with  a  pair  of 
sable  pinions,  to  whieh  I  must  request  yoor  friend  to  adapt  his 
Stanza.  With  the  others  1  am  much  pleased,  as  1  am  with 
yonr  Firs  King  ;  but  every  body  makes  the  same  objection  to 
it,  and  expresses  a  wish  that  yon  had  conformed  your  i^pirit  to 
the  description  given  of  him  in  *  The  Monk,'  where  his  oflloe 
is  to  play  the  Will  o*  the  Wisp,  and  lead  travellen  into  bogs, 
&c.  It  is  also  objected  to,  his  being  removed  from  his  native 
land,  Denmark,  to  Palestine ;  and  that  the  oflSue  amigned  to 
him  in  your  Ballad  has  nothing  |iecaliar  to  the  '  Fire  King,' 
but  would  have  suited  Arimanee,  Beelzebub,  or  any  other 
evil  spirit,  as  well.  However,  the  Ballad  itself  I  think  very 
pretty.  I  snppoae  yoo  have  heard  ftom  Bell  respecting  the 
copies  of  the  Ballads.  I  waa  loo  muoh  distressed  at  the  time 
to  write  myself,"  Itc.  Ito. 

"M.O.L" 
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Fk^  personages  are  so  renownod  in  tradition  aa 
riiomiiBof  Ercildoune,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Tfte  Rhtpner.  Uniting,  or  ftupposinjij  to  unite,  in 
his  perRon,  tlie  powers  of  jweticnl  c<»mposition,  and 
of  vaticination,  liis  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
five  hundred  years,  is  regarded  with  veneration  by 
his  countrymen.  To  give  any  thing  like  a  certain 
history  of  this  remarkable  man  would  be  indeed 
difficult ;  but  the  curious  niav  derive  some  satis- 
Miction  from  the  particulars  here  brought  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  4S\.  Iiands,  that  the  residence,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  this  ancient  bai*d,  was 
Ercildoune,  a  Tillage  situated  upon  the  Leader, 
two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed, 
llie  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out 
as  the  lUiymers  castle.  Tlie  unif<»rni  tradition 
bears,  that  his  surname  was  Lermont,  or  Learmont ; 
and  that  the  appellation  of  Ttw.  Ji/nn?irr  was  con- 
ferred on  him  Ui  tunsequence  of  his  poetical  com- 
pojiitions.  Tliere  remains,  nevertheless,  some  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  In  a  charter,  wliich  is  subjoined 
at  lengtli,*  the  son  of  our  poet  desigfued  himself 
*  Thomas  of  Ercildoun,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Rymour  of  Ercildoun,"  which  seems  to  imply  tlrnt 
the  fatJier  did  not  bear  the  hereditary  name  of 
Learmont ;  or,  at  least,  was  better  known  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  Ilia  personal  accomplishments.  I  must,  how- 
ever, remark,  that,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the 

1  Bee  Appendix,  Note  A. 

t  The  Uiws  allnded  to  an  thew.— 


practice  of  distinguishing  the  parties,  even  in  for 
mal  writings,  by  the  epithets  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  them  from  personal  circumstance^  in- 
stead of  the  proper  surnames  of  their  families,  was 
common,  and  hidced  necessary,  among  the  B^irder 
clans.  So  early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  sumiunes  w^ere  hardly  intrtHlutVMl  in 
Scotland,  this  custom  must  have  been  universiL 
Tliere  i-s  therefv»re,  nothing  inconpistent  in  suppt**- 
ing  our  pt jet's  mmie  to  have  been  actually  Le,ar- 
mcwit,  although,  in  this  chart^'r,  he  is  di>tingnLslied 
by  the  popular  ap})ellation  of  The  Rht/mcr. 

We  are  lx»ttcr  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at 
whieJi  Thomas  of  Krcildounc  lived,  being  the  latter 
end  of  the  thu*teenth  century.  I  am  uiclincd  to 
place  his  death  a  little  farther  back  than  Mr.  Pink- 
erton,  who  8up|H>ses  that  he  was  alive  in  l;j<»0 
(List  of  Scottish  Po€ts\  wliich  is  hardly,  I  think, 
consistent  with  the  charter  already  quoted,  by 
which  hi.-*  son,  in  1299,  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
conveys  to  the  convent  of  the  Trinity  of  Sultra, 
the  tenement  which  he  posses^ied  by  inheritance 
{Jm-ediiarie)  in  Ercildoune,  with  all  claim  which  he 
or  his  predecess<irs  could  pretend  thereto.  Frum 
this  we  may  infer,  that  the  Rhymer  was  now  dead, 
since  we  find  the  son  disposing  of  the  family  prop- 
erty. Still,  however,  the  argument  of  the  learned 
historian  will  remain  unimpeached  as  to  the  time 
of  the  poet's  birth.  For  if,  as  we  learn  from  Bar- 
bour, his  prophecies  were  held  in  reputation'  as 
early  as  1306,  when  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Cummin, 
the  sanctity,  and  (let  me  add  to  Mr.  Pinkerton*8 
words)  tlie  uncertainty  of  antiquity,  must  have 
already  involved  his  character  and  writings.  In 
a  charter  of  Pet-er  de  Haga  de  Bemersyde,  which 
unfortunately  wants  a  date,  the  Rhymer,  a  near 

"  I  hope  that  Tbomtti's  propheele. 
Of  Erceldoua,  ahall  tnly  be. 
la  him,"  Ito. 
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neijjrhbor,  yd,  if  we  may  trust  tradition,  a  friend 
of  the  fait  lily,  appears  as  a  witness. — Cluirtulary 
of  Mtlrone. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  ThomaB  of  Ercil- 
doune  wu8  a  remarkable  and  important  person  in 
his  own  time,  since,  very  shortly  after  his  death, 
wc  find  him  celebrated  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  poet. 
Whether  he  himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the 
first  of  these  characters,  or  whether  it  was  gra- 
tuitously conferred  upon  him  by  the  credulity  of 
posterity,  it  seems  difficult  to  decide.  If  we  may 
believe  Mackenzie,  Learmont  only  versified  the 
prophecies  delivered  by  Eliza,  an  inspired  nun  of 
a  convent  at  Haddington.  But  of  tliis  there  seems 
not  to  be  the  most  distant  proof.  On  the  contra- 
ry, all  ancient  authors,  who  quote  the  Rhymer's 
prophecies,  uniformly  suppose  them  to  have  been 
emitted  by  himsel£    Thus,  in  Winton's  Chronicle — 

"Of  this  fyrht  qniium  spak  Thomas 
Of  Enyldoune,  that  sayd  in  derne, 
There  raid  meit  italwartly,  itarka  and  iterao. 
He  aayd  it  in  bU  prophecj  ; 
Bat  how  he  wist  it  wa»/cWy>" 

Book  Tiu.  chap.  32. 

Tliere  could  have  been  no  ferly  (marvel)  in 
Winton's  eyes  at  least,  how  Tliomas  came  by  his 
knc»wled:je  of  future  events,  had  he  ever  heard  of 
the  ia-ipired  nun  of  Haddington,  which,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  would  have  been  a  solution  of  the 
mystery,  much  to  the  taste  of  the  Prior  of  Looh- 
leven.* 

Whatever  doubts,  however,  tlie  learned  might 
have,  as  to  the  source  of  the  Rhymer's  prophetic 
skill,  the  vulgar  hivd  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the 
whole  to  the  intercourse  between  the  bard  and 
the  Queen  of  Faery.  Tlie  popular  tale  bears,  that 
Thoniiis  was  carried  oflF,  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
Fairy  Land,  where  he  acquired  all  the  knowledge, 
which  made  him  afterwards  so  famous.  After 
ic'ven  years'  residence,  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  ».hc  earth,  to  enlighten  and  astonisli  his  country- 
m'in  by  his  prophetic  powers ;  still,  however,  re- 
maining bound  to  return  to  his  royal  mistress, 
when  she  should  intimate  her  pleasure.'  Accord- 
ingly, while  Thomas  was  making  merry  with  his 

1  li^nry  the  Minstrel,  who  introdoces  Thomas  into  the  hi»- 
lory  of  Wallace,  expresRes  the  same  donbt  as  to  the  soune  of 
iiff  prophetic  knowledge : — 

**  Thomas  Rhymer  into  the  faile  was  than 
With  the  minister,  which  was  a  worthy  man. 
He  used  oft  to  that  religions  place ; 
The  people  deemed  of  wit  ha  meikle  can, 
A&d  so  he  toUl,  though  that  thoy  blest  or  boo, 
In  role  of  war  whether  they  tint  or  wan: 


friends  in  the  Tower  of  Ercildoime,  a  person  csxsm 
running  in,  and  told,  with  niurk.i  of  fear  and  antnn- 
ishraent,  that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  tht^  neigh- 
boring forest,  and  were,  comp(>>t'dly  an.i  slowly, 
parading  the  street  of  the  vilhige.*  The  prophet 
instantly  aro8c,  left  his  liabitution,  and  followed 
the  wonderful  animals  to  the  forest,  whence  he 
was  never  seen  to  return.  According  to  the  pop- 
uJiar  belief,  he  still  *' drees  his  weird"  in  Fairy 
Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  revisit  earth 
In  the  mean  while,  his  memory  is  held  in  the  most 
profound  respect.  The  Eildon  Tree,  from  beneath 
the  shade  of  which  he  delivered  his  prophecies, 
now  no  longer  exists ;  but  the  spot  is  marked  by 
a  large  stone,  called  Kildon  Tree  Stone.  A  neigh- 
boring rivulet  takes  the  name  of  the  Bogle  Burn 
(Goblin  Brook)  from  the  Rhymer's  supernatural  vis- 
itants. The  veneration  paid  to  his  dwelling-place 
even  attached  itself  in  some  degree  to  a  per.-^on, 
who,  within  the  memory  of  man,  chose  to  set  up 
his  residence  in  the  ruins  of  Learmont  s  tower. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Mmray,  a  kind  of 
herbalijit ;  who,  by  dint  of  some  knowledge  in  sim- 
ples, the  posstjssion  of  a  musical  ch>ck,  an  electrical 
machine,  and  a  stulfed  alligator,  aiided  to  a  sup- 
posed communication  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
lived  for  many  yeajs  in  very  good  credit  as  a 
wizard. 

It  seemed  to  the  Editor  unpardonable  to  dia- 
miss  a  person  so  important  in  Border  tratlition  aa 
the  Rhymer,  without  some  furtii;ir  notice  than  a 
8ini[)le  commentary  upon  the  following  ballad.  It 
is  given  from  a  copy,  obtained  from  a  lady  resiiling 
not  far  from  Ercildoune,  corrected  and  enlarged 
by  one  in  Mrs.  Brown's  MSS.  The  former  copy, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  is  far  more  minute 
as  to  locixl  des^cription.  To  this  ftd  tale  the  Editor 
has  ventured  to  add  a  Second  P;u"t.  consisting  of  a 
kind  of  cento,  from  the  printed  projjhecies  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  the  Rhymer;  and  a  lliird  Part,  eU' 
tirely  modern,  founded  upon  the  tradition  of  his 
having  returned  with  the  hart  and  hind,  to  the 
Land  of  Faery,  To  make  his  peace  with  the 
more  severe  antiquaries,  the  Editor  has  prefixed 
to  the  Second  Part  some  remarks  on  Lcarmont't 
prophecies. 

Which  happened  sooth  In  many  divers  rve  * 

I  cannot  say  by  wronf  or  righteouiineas. 

It  may  be  deemed  by  division  of  irroce,*'  ito. 

Hiatory  of  iyallace^  Book  li. 

1  See  the  DiHicrtiition  on  Fairies,  prefixed  to  Tamtane^  Bor^ 
der  Minstrel  nil,  voi.  it.  p.  254. 

*  There  is  a  singular  resemblance  betwixt  this  tradition,  and 
an  inddeot  ooenrring  in  the  life  of  Merlin  Caledonioa,  whic% 
the  reader  will  find  a  few  pafes  onwarda. 
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Truk  Thomas  lay  on  HuntUe  bank ;' 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  ee ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  down  bj  the  Eildon  Tree. 

Her  sliirt  was  o*  the  grasB-green  silk. 

Her  mantle  o*  the  velvet  fyne ; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane, 

Hung  fifty  siUer  bells  and  nine. 

True  ThomaSp  he  pull'd  aff  his  cap^ 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee, 

"  All  hail,  thou  mighty  Queen  of  Heaven  1 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see."— 

•*  0  no,  0  no,  Thoma^"  she  said, 

"  Tliat  name  does  not  belang  to  me ; 

1  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 
lliat  am  liither  come  to  visit  thee. 

"  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  ^he  said ; 

"  Harp  and  cjirp  along  wi'  me ; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 

Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be."— 

"Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me." — * 

Syne  he  hiu»  kisu'd  ber  rosy  lips, 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

**  Now,  ye  maun  go  wi*  me,"  she  said ; 

"  True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me ; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years, 

Tlirough  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be." 

She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed ; 

She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind ; 
And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung, 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  od  ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind ; 
Until  they  reach'd  a  desert  wide, 

And  living  land  was  left  -behind. 

**  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 
And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee ; 

•  Bvntlr  Bank,  and  tb*  t^ioiaiiif  nviac,  esUad,  fioin  imii»> 
aMirial  tradition,  the  Hfmer*§  Oien,  wen  nltinately  incladed 
In  the  domain  of  Abboufonl.  Tiie  scenrry  of  this  glen  forms 
Uw  back<pt>nnd  of  E^win  Landaeer'i  portnit  of  Sir  Walter 
!foott,  {tainted  in  1833.— Ed. 

■  TUi  leetrtf,  4v.~ThM  dattlny  sbsU  nnm  fiishiM 


Abide  and  rest  a  little  space,  f 

And  I  will  shew  you  ferUes  three. 

**  O  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  rood, 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  f 

That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

**  And  see  ye  not  that  braid  braid  road. 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 
That  IB  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  j'oad  to  heaven. 

"  And  see  not  ve  that  bonnv  road, 
Tliat  winds  about  the  femie  brae  f 

Tlmt  is  the  road  to  fair  Klfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  niglit  maun  gao. 

"  But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue. 

Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
For,  if  je  spenk  word  in  Elflyn  land, 

Ye'll  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  cotmtrie." 

0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 

And  they  waded  thro*  rivers  aboon  the  knee 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  se& 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stem 
light. 

And  they  waded  thro'  red  blnde  to  the  knee ; 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 

Bins  thro'  the  springs  o'  that  oountrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green. 
And  she  pu  d  an  apple  frae  a  tree — ' 

"  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas ; 
It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never 
Ue,"— 

"  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  True  Thomas  .wd ; 
"  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me  I 

1  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell. 

At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

"I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer. 
Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye." — 

"Now  hold  thy  peace !"  the  lady  said, 
"  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be.'* — 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green ; 

And  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past, 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen  * 

*  The  ttftditkmal  eoBBMOtaiy  vpoa  thia  ballad  ialaraM  «■ 
that  the  apple  wai  the  prodoce  of  the  fatal  Tree  of  Rno»  iedc^ 
and  that  the  garden  waa  the  terrcdtrial  paradise.  The  vcyaif- 
nanoe  of  Thomas  to  be  debarred  ilie  nae  of  falaahood  \ 
mif  ht  find  it  convenient,  hai  a  comic  efieeu 

«  Sea  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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ALTEKKD  FBOIC  AW CISMT  FBOFHBOISS. 

Ths  propheciefl)  ascribed  to  Tliomas  of  Ercil- 
Aoiine,  haye  been  the  principal  means  of  securing 
to  him  remembrance  ''amongst  the  sons  of  his 
people.**  The  author  of  Sir  Iristrem  would  long 
•go  haye  joined,  in  the  yale  of  oblivion,  "  Clerk  of 
Tranent,  xrho  wrote  the  adventure  of  Schir  Oa- 
waitij"  if,  by  good  hap,  the  same  current  of  ideas 
respecting  antiquity,  which  causes  Virgil  to  be 
regarded  as  a  magician  by  the  Lazzaroni  of  Na- 
ple:f«,  had  not  exalted  the  bard  of  Ercildoune  to  the 
prophetic  character.  Pcriiaps,  indeed,  he  himself 
affected  it  during  his  life.  We  know,  at  least,  for 
certain,  tliat  a  belief  in  his  supernatural  knowledge 
was  current  soon  after  his  death.  Uis  prophecies 
are  alluded  to  by  Barbour,  by  Winton,  and  by 
Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind  Harry^  as  he  is  usu- 
ally termed.  None  of  these  authors,  however,  give 
the  words  of  any  of  the  Rhymer's  vaticinations, 
but  merely  narrate,  historically,  Ids  having  pre- 
dicted the  events  of  which  they  speak.  The  ear- 
liest of  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  him,  which  is 
DOW  extant,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkorton  from  a 
MS.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  response  from  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune  to  a  question  from  the  heroic  Count- 
ess of  March,  renowned  for  the  defence  of  the 
Castle  of  Dunbar  against  the  English,  and  termed, 
m  the  fimiiliar  dialect  of  her  time,  Black  Agnes  of 
Dunbar.  This  prophecy  is  remarkable,  in  so  fiir 
as  it  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  any  verses 
published  in  ihe  printed  copy  of  the  Rhymer's 

•apposed  prophedea   The  verses  are  as  follows : — 

« 

"  La  Countest*  d»  Donbar  demands  a  Tkoma*  de  E»§&- 

doumt  ^uamt  la  gnarre  d*  Eaeoee  prendrtit  fyn,    E  pi  Va 

rep^umdf  «t  d$t. 

When  man  is  mud  a  kynf  of  s  capped  man ; 

When  man  ii  lereiv  other  monat  Uiynf  Uiaa  his  OWM  ; 

Wbca  londe  thooya  forest,  ant  forest  is  felde  ; 

When  ham  Icendlea  o*  the  her'stane  ; 

When  Wyt  ami  Wille  vrerres  togedere ; 

When  mon  makat  staUes  of  kyrfcea,  and  stales  oastels  with 

stye; 
Wliea  RokesboiDQche  oys  so  bnigb  ant  market  is  at  Forwy* 

leye; 
When  Bsnibonme  is  donfed  with  dede  men  ; 
When  men  ledes  men  in  ropes  to  bnyen  and  to  sellen ; 
When  a  qnartar  of  wbaty  whete  is  ehannged  for  a  eolt  of  tan 

marfcas; 
When  prade  (pride)  prikes  and  pees  is  leyd  in  prisonn ; 
When  a  Scot  ne  roe  hym  hndo  aae  bare  in  forme  that  the  Bn- 

flisb  ne  shaD  hym  fynde  ; 
WiMn  ryofat  ant  wronfe  astente  the  togedaie ; 
Whm  laddee  weddetb  lovedias ; 
When  3oottes  flan  so  flwte,  that,  for  fkate  of  shop,  hy  drawn- 

etk  hemselve ; 

WIHien  shal  this  be  t 

Efoalher  in  thine  ^no  as  hi 
73 


Ah  oomen  ant  gone 

Witfainne  twenty  winter  ant  one.*' 

PlMXaKTOif's  PeesM,/refliMA,iTLA,ND's  MSS.  qnating 
/rem  Marl.  lah.  2253,  F.  127. 

As  I  haye  never  seen  the  MS.  from  whidi  Mr. 
Pmkerton  makes  this  extract,  and  as  the  date  of 
it  is  fixed  by  him  (certainly  one  of  the  most  able 
antiquaries  of  our  age)  to  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
or  IL,  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  haznrO  a 
contrary  opinion.  There  can,  however,  I  lelif.e. 
be  little  doubt,  that  these  prophetic  verses  are  a 
forgery,  and  not  the  production  of  our  lliomos  the 
Rhymer.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them  of  a 
later  date  than  the  reign  of  Edward  J.  or  II. 

The  gallant  defence  of  the  cattle  of  Dunbar,  by 
Black  Agnes,  took  place  in  the  year  I  S3  7.  The 
Rhymer  died  previous  to  the  year  1299  (see  the 
charter,  by  his  son,  in  the  Appentlix).  It  seems, 
therefore,  very  improbable,  that  the  Countess  of 
Dunbar  could  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing Thomas  the  Rhymer,  since  that  woidd  infer 
that  she  was  married,  or  at  least  engaged  in  state 
matters,  previous  to  1299 ;  whereas  she  is  de 
scribed  as  a  young,  or  a  middle-aged  woman,  at 
the  period  of  her  being  besieged  in  the  fortress, 
which  she  so  well  defended.  If  the  editor  might 
indulge  a  conjecture,  he  would  supj>(>sc,  that  the 
prophecy  was  contrived  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  English  invaders,  during  the  Scottish  wars; 
and  that  the  names  of  the  Countess  of  Dunbar 
and  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  were  used  for  the 
greater  credit  of  the  forgery.  According  to  tlys 
hypothesis,  it  seems  likely  to  have  been  coiuposed 
after  the  siege  of  Dunbar,  which  had  made  the 
name  of  the  Countess  well  known,  and  con.«equently 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  Tlie  whole  tendency 
of  the  prophecy  is  to  aver,  that  tlicre  slmll  be  no 
end  of  the  Scottish  war  (concerning  which  the 
question  was  proposed),  till  a  final  conquest  of  the 
country  by  England,  attended  by  all  the  usual  se- 
verities of  war,  "When  the  ciUtivatcd  country 
shall  become  forest,"  says  the  prophecy ; — *•  when 
the  wild  «nim«.lR  shall  inhabit  the  abode  of  men ;— > 
when  Scots  shall  not  be  able  to  escape  the  English, 
should  they  crouch  as  hares  in  their  form" — ^all 
these  denunciations  seem  to  refer  to  the  time  of 
Edward  IIL,  upon  whose  victories  the  prediction 
was  probably  founded.  The  mention  of  the  ex- 
change  betwixt  a  colt  worth  ten  marks,  and  a 
quarter  of  *'  whaty  [indifferent]  wheat,"  seems  to 
allude  to  the  dreadful  famine,  about  the  year  ltS88. 
The  independence  of  Scotland  was,  howevei,  m 
impregnable  to  the  mines  of  superstition,  as  to  thu 
steel  of  onr  more  powerful  and  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bors. The  war  of  Scotland  is,  thank  God,  at  an 
end ;  but  it  is  ended  without  her  people  having 
either  cronched  like  hares  in  their  form,  or  being 
drowMd  in  thnr  flight,  **  for  faate  of  ahipe,''— thank 
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nod  for  that  too. — ^Thc  prophecy,  quoted  in  the 
precodiiig  page,  is  probably  of  the  same  date,  and 
intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  niinutc  search  of  the  records  of  the  time 
would,  probably,  throw  additional  light  upon  the 
illusions  contained  in  these  ancient  legends. 
Among  varioue  rhymes  of  prophetic  import,  which 
\ro  at  this  day  current  amongst  the  people  of 
Teviotdale,  is  one,  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by 
lliomaa  the  Rhymer,  presaging  the  destruction  of 
Ills  habitation  and  fiuuily : 

*'  The  hare  «aU  kiule  [litter]  on  my  hearth  itane, 
Ad<1  there  will  never  be  a  Laird  Leannont  a^n.*' 

Tlie  first  of  these  lines  is  obviously  borrowed  from 
that  in  the  MS.  of  the  Harl.  Library.— *"  When 
hares  kendles  o'  the  her'stane" — an  emphatic  im- 
age of  desolation.  It  is  aUo  inaccurately  quoted 
in  the  prophecy  of  Waldhave,  published  by  Andro 
Hart,  1618 : 

"  This  is  a  tme  talking  that  Thomai  of  tells. 
The  hare  shall  birple  on  tlie  hard  [heartli]  stane." 

Spottiswoode,  an  honest,  but  credulous  historian, 
seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  autheu- 
ticity  of  the  prophetic  ware^  vended  in  the  name 
of  lliomas  of  Ercildoune.  **The  prophecies,  yet 
extant  in  Scottish  rhymes,  whereupon  he  wa8  com 
monly  called  Thomas  the  lihytneTy  may  justly  be 
.  admired ;  having  foretold,  so  many  ages  bt»fore  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  ninth  degree 

•  of  tlie  Brucc's  blood,  with  tlie  succession  of  Bruce 
himself  to  the  crown,  being  yet  a  child,  and  other 

.  divers  particulars,  which  the  event  hath  ratified 
and  made  good.  Boethius,  in  his  story,  relate th 
his  prediction  of  King  Alexander's  death,  and  that 
he  did  f«)rctel  the  same  to  the  Elarl  of  March,  the 
day  before  it  fell  out;  saying,  *That  before  the 
next  day  at  noon,  such  a  tempest  should  blow,  as 
Scotland  had  not  felt  for  many  years  before.'    The 

•  next  morning,  the  day  being  clear,  and  no  cliange 
appearing  in  the  air,  the  nobleman  did  cludlenge 
Tliomas  of  his  saying,  calling  him  an  impostor.  He 
replied,  that  noon  was  not  yet  passed.  About 
which  time  a  post  came  to  advertise  the  earl  of 
the  king  his  sudden  death.    '  Then,'  said  llioma^ 

this  is  the  tempest  I  foretold;  and  so  it  shall 
prove  to  Scotland.'  Whence,  or  how,  he  had  this 
Iniowledge,  can  hardly  be  afiirmed ;  but  sure  it  is, 
that  he  did  divine  and  answer  truly  of  many  things 
to  come." — Spottiswoodb,  p.  47.  Besides  that  no- 
table voudier,  Master  Hector  Boece,  the  good 
archbishop  might,  had  he  been  so  minded,  have 
referred  to  Fordun  for  tlie  prophecy  of  King  Alex- 
ander's death.  That  historian  calls  our  bard  "  ru- 
walii  iUe  vates.^ — Fokdun,  lib.  x.  cap.  40. 

What  Spottiswoode  calls  "the  prophecies  ex- 
kak  in  -Scottish  rhyme/'  are  the  metrical  prodn^ 


tions  a/«cribed  to  the  fM^er  of  Ercildoune,  which, 
with  many  other  compositions  of  the  same  nature 
bearing  the  names  of  Bedt  McrUn,  Gildas,  anc 
other  approved  soothsayers,  are  contained  in  one 
small  volume,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1615.  Nisbet  tlie  herald  (who  claims  the 
prophet  of  Ercildoune  as  a  brother-professor  of  hi; 
art,  founding  upon  the  various  allegorical  and  em- 
blematical alluMons  to  heraldry)  intimates  the  ex- 
istence of  some  earlier  copy  of  bis  prophecies  thaa 
that  of  Andro  Hart,  which,  however,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  have  seea'  The  late  excellent  Lord 
Hailes  made  these  compositions  the  iiibject  of  a 
dissertation,  pubUsiied  in  his  Remarh%  o»  the  Hi*' 
tory  of  Scotland.  His  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  our  bard,  menUooed 
by  Bishop  Spottiswoode,  bearing  that  the  orowns 
of  England  and  Scittland  should  be  united  in  the 
person  of  a  King,  son  of  a  French  Queen,  and  re- 
lated to  tlie  Bruce  in  the  ninth  degree.  Lord 
Hailes  plainly  proves,  that  this  prophecy  is  per- 
verted from  its  original  purpose,  in  order  to  apply 
it  to  the  succession  of  James  VL  The  groundwork 
of  the  forgery  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophecies  of 
Berlington,  contained  in  the  same  coUectiuo,  and 
runs  thus* 

*•  Of  Brace's  left  side  shall  spring  oat  a  loafa, 
As  neere  as  the  ninth  degree ; 
And  shall  be  fleemed  of  faire  Seotlaad, 
In  Fkanoe  fam  beyond  the  sea. 
And  then  shall  oome  a^in  ryding, 
With  eyes  that  many  men  may  see. 
At  Aberiadie  he  shall  light. 
Wiib  hempen  belieivs  and  bona  of  tm. 


However  it  happen  for  to  fall. 

The  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  all ; 

The  French  Quen  shall  bearre  the  soime, 

Shalt  rale  all  Britaiiine  to  the  sea  ; 

Ane  from  tJie  Brace's  blood  shal  cOioe 

As  neer  aa  the  ninth  degree. 

Yet  shal  there  eome  a  keene  knight  over  the  «<alt  tea., 
A  keene  man  of  oonrage  and  bold  man  oi  artma ; 
A  dnke's  son  dowbled  [t.  e.  dabbed],  a  borr  mtjk  is  F 
That  shall  onr  mirths  angroeni,  and  mend  all  oar 
After  the  date  of  our  Lord  1513,  and  thrice  three 
Which  shall  brooke  all  the  broad  isle  to  himself. 
Between  thirteen  and  thrioe  three  the  threip  shall  be 
The  Saxons  shall  noTcr  reoovar  after." 


There  camiot  be  any  doubt  that  this  piopbecjr 
was  intended  to  excite  the  confidence  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  in  the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Soait> 
land,  who  arrived  from.  France  in  1615,  two  yeara 
after  the  death  of  James  IV.  in  the  &tal  ficdd  of 
Flodden.  The  Regent  was  descended  of  Bruce  by 
the  left^  i.  e.  by  the  female  side,  within  the  nin^ 
degree.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Boulogne,  his  fiither  banished  firom  his  oooatry— > 
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•  flocmit  of  fair  Scotland."  His  arrival  must  ne- 
rcfv^arily  be  by  sea,  and  his  lauding  was  expected 
at  Aberlady,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He  was  a 
duke  s  son,  dubbed  knight ;  and  nine  years,  from 
1513,  are  allowed  him  by  the  pretended  prophet 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  salvation  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  exaltation  of  Scotland  over  her  sister 
aiid  rival  All  this  was  a  pious  fraud,  to  excite 
the  coutidence  and  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  prophecy,  put  in  the  name  of  our  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  as  it  stands  in  Hart's  book,  refers  to 
a  later  period.  The  narrator  meets  the  Rliymer 
upon  a  land  beside  a  lee^  who  shows  him  many  em- 
blematical visions,  described  in  no  mean  strain  of 
poetry.  They  chiefly  relate  to  the  fields  of  Flod- 
den  and  Pinkie,  to  the  national  distress  which 
followed  these  defeats,  and  to  future  halcyon  days, 
T^hich  are  promised  to  Scotland.  One  quotation 
fr*  two  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  fully : — 

'*  Our  Scottish  King  ml  oome  fnl  k«ene, 
Tha  rad  If  on  beareth  he ; 
A  fedd«red  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 
Shall  make  him  winke  and  warre  to  mo. 
Oat  of  the  field  he  shall  be  led, 
When  he  is  bladie  and  woe  for  blood  ; 
Vet  to  his  men  shall  he  say, 
*  For  God's  love  tnm  yon  a^aine, 
And  ^ve  yon  sniheme  folk  a  froj  1 
Why  shoald  I  lo«e,  the  right  is  mine? 
Mr  date  is  not  to  die  this  day.'  " 

Wlio  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  this  refers 
to  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  to  the  popular  re- 
ports ccMicerning  tlie  doubtful  fate  of  James  IV.  ? 
AUuKJon  is  immediately  afterwards  made  to  the 
death  of  George  Dougla-s  heir  apparent  of  Angus, 
who  fought  and  fell  with  his  sovereign : — 

'*  The  Sterne*  three  that  day  shall  die, 
That  bean  the  harte  in  silver  sheen." 

The  well-known  arms  of  the  Douglas  family  are 
the  heart  and  three  stars.  In  another  place,  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  is  expressly  mentioned  by  name ; — 

"  At  PInkeTi  Cluch  there  shall  be  spilt 
Much  gentle  blood  that  day  ; 
There  shall  the  bear  lose  the  gnilt, 
And  the  cagtll  bear  it  away." 

To  the  end  of  all  this  allegorical  and  mystical 

rhapsody,  is  interpolated,  in  the  later  edition  by 

Andro  Hart,  a  new  edition  of  Berlington's  verses, 

before  quoted,  altered  and  manufactured,  so  as  to 

bear  reference  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.,  which 

had  just  then  taken  place.     The  insertion  is  made 

with  a  peculiar  degree  of  awkwardness,  betwixt  a 

question,  put  by  the  narrator,  concerning  the  name 

»nd  abode  of  the  perscm  who  showed  him  these 

■trange  matters,  and  the  answer  of  the  prophet  to 

that  question : — 

**  Then  to  the  Beime  oonld  I  tay , 
Where  dwells  tho«,  or  in  what  oosntiio  t 
[Or  who  shall  rale  the  Ue  of  BriUne, 


From  the  north  .    the  tooth  sey  t 

A  French  que«ne  shall  bear  the  sonne. 

Shall  rale  all  Brtiaine  to  the  wa  ; 

Which  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  come, 

As  neere  ax  the  nint  degree  : 

I  Trained  fast  what  was  his  name, 

Where  that  he  came,  from  what  oonntry.] 

In  Entliiifrtoun  1  dwell  at  hame, 

Thomas  Rymoar  men  cals  me.'* 

There  is  surely  no  one,  who  will  not  conclude, 
with  Lord  Uailes,  that  the  eight  lines,  enclosed  in 
brackets,  are  a  clumsy  interpolation,  borrowed 
from  Berlington,  with  suoh  alterations  as  might 
render  the  supposed  prophecy  applicable  to  the 
union  of  the  crowns. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject^  it  may  be  propei 
briefly  to  notice  the  scope  of  some  of  the  other 
predictions,  in  Hart's  Collection.  As  the  prophecy 
of  Berlington  was  intended  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  nation,  during  the  regency  of  Albany,  so  those 
of  Sybilla  and  Eltraine  refer  to  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  afterwards  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  during 
the  minority  of  Mary,  a  period  of  similar  calamity 
This  is  obvious  from  the  following  verses : — 

<*  Take  a  thoosand  in  calculation. 
And  the  longest  of  the  lyon, 
Fqor  creecents  under  one  crowne, 
With  Saint  Andrew's  croce  thrise. 
Then  threescore  and  thrise  three  : 
Take  tent  to  Merling  tniely, 
Then  shall  the  wan  ended  be, 
And  never  again  rise. 
In  that  yere  there  shall  a  king, 
A  dnke,  and  no  crown'd  king : 
Becaos  the  prince  shall  be  yong, 
And  tender  of  yeares." 

The  date,  above  hinted  at,  seems  to  be  1549, 
when  the  Scottish  Regent,  by  means  of  some  suc- 
cors derived  from  France,  was  endeavoring  to  re- 
pair the  consequences  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  supply  given  to  the  "  Mold- 
warte  [England]  by  the  fained  hart"  (the  Earl  of 
Angus).  Tlie  Regent  is  described  by  his  bearing 
the  antelope;  large  supplies  are  promised  from 
France,  and  complete  conquest  predicted  to  Scot- 
land and  her  allies.  Thus  was  the  same  hack- 
neyed stratagem  repeated,  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  rulers  appeared  to  stand  in  need  of  it  The 
Regent  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  this  period,  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  but  that  honor  was 
the  object  of  his  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  name  of  our  renowned  soothsayer  is  Uber- 

ally  used  as  an  authority,  throughout  all  the 

prophecies  published  by  Andro  Hart.     Besides 

those  expressly  put  in  his  name,  Gildas,  another 

a^umed  personage,  is  supposed  to  derive  hia 

knowledge  from  him ;  for  he  concludes  thus : — 

*'Trae  Thomas  me  told  in  a  troublesome  time, 
In  a  harvest  mom  at  Eldoun  hills." 

TA«  Pr^fhecff  •S  OUdat 
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In  the  prophecy  of  Berlington,  ah*eady  quoted, 
we  are  told, 

**  Manrelloai  Mnlin,  that  manj  men  of  talla. 
And  Tbomai'i  tayinp  oomat  all  at  one*." 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  these  prophe- 
tje»y  may  I  be  permitted  to  caill  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  to  Merdwynn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  the 
Wild,  in  whose  name,  and  by  no  moans  in  that  of 
Ambrose  Merlin,  the  friend  of  Arthur,  the  Scot- 
tisvh  prophecies  are  iwued  ?  That  tliis  pc'rsonafje 
rei^ided  at  Drunimelziar,  and  ronmed,  like  a  second 
Nebuchadnezzar,  tlie  wixwis  of  Tweeddule,  in  re- 
morse for  the  death  of  liis  nephew,  we  learn  from 
Fordun.  In  the  Scotichrouiam^  lib.  3.  aip.  31,  is 
an  account  of  an  interview  betwixt  St.  Kenti^em 
and  Merlin,  tlien  in  this  distracted  and  miserable 
state.  He  is  said  to  have  been  called  Lailok-rtty 
jfruni  his  mode  of  life.  On  heAwj^  commnnded  by 
the  saint  to  give  an  account  of  him.^elf,  ho  says, 
that  the  penance  which  he  performs  was  imposed 
on  him  by  a  voice  from  lieaven,  during  a  bloody 
contest  betwixt  Lidel  and  Carwauol'^w,  of  which 
battle  he  ha<l  been  the  cause.  Accordini^  to  his 
own  prediction,  he  peri.nhcd  at  once  bv  wood,  earth, 
and  water;  for,  being  pursued  with  ^tone*?  by  the 
ru-^tics,  he  foil  from  a  rock  into  tho  river  Tweed, 
and  was  transfixed  by  a  sharp  stake,  fixed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  a  fi.'^Iung-net : — 

"  Svdt  pfrfn»»n9,  lapidr  prrensfus,  ft  unda, 
HcBC  tna  Mrriinum  fertur  in  ire  nee  cm. 
Sicque  rmit,  mer*U4t(fue  fuit  liffngque  prehenantt 
Etfeeit  vatemytr  terna  pertcuia  verum." 

But,  in  the  metrical  history  of  Merlin  of  Cale- 
donia, compiled  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Wel.-h  bards,  this  mode  of 
death  is  attributed  to  a  page,  whom  Merlin's  sis- 
ter, desirous  to  convict  the  prophet  of  falsehood, 
because  he  had  betrayed  her  intrigues,  introduced 
to  hira,  under  three  various  di-igui'^es  inquiring 
each  time  in  what  manner  the  person  should  die. 
To  the  first  demand  Merlin  answered,  the  party 
should  perish  by  a  fall  from  a  rock ;  to  the  second, 
tliat  he  should  die  by  a  tree ;  and  to  the  third,  that 
he  should  be  drowned.  The  youth  perished,  while 
huntuig,  in  the  mode  imputed  by  Fordun  to  Mer- 
lin himselt 

Fordun,  contrary  to  the  French  authorities,  con- 
founds this  person  with  the  Merlin  of  Artlmr ;  but 
"Concludes  by  informing  us,  that  many  believed 
him  to  be  a  different  person.  The  grave  of  Mer- 
lin is  pointed  out  at  Drummelziar,  in  Tweeddale, 
beneath  an  aged  thorn-tree.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  churchyard,  the  brook,  called  Pausayl,  falls 
into  the  Tweed;  and  the  following  prophecy 
ia  said  to  have  been  current  concerning  their 
onion: — 


•*  Whi»n  Tweed  and  Pansayl  join  al  Merlin'*  fT»w^, 
Scotland  and  England  aball  one  monarch  hare.* 

On  the  dav  of  the  coronation  of  James  VI^  tin 

Tweed   accordingly   overflowed,   and  joined    thi 

Pausayl   at    tlie    prophet's  grave. — Pesntctmck*!* 

Hi^tnry  of  TtrreddaU,  p.  26.     These  circnmj^tant^eji 

would  seem  to  infer  a  coninumieation  betwixt  the 

southwest  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  of  a  nature  ye- 

culiarly  intinuite ;  for  I  presume  that  Merlin  would 

retain  sense  enough  to  choose  for  the  st'ene.  of  Lis 

wau'lerini^s,  a  country  having  a  language  and  nuui 

uers  similar  to  liis  own. 

Bt^  thi>  j'.s  it  may,  the  memory  of  Merlin  5v!ve*- 
»  .  • 

ter,  or  the  AViM,  was  fre^h  among  the  Scots  dur- 
ing the  r«'ign  of  James  V.  Waldhave,'  under 
whos#»  n;inie  a  .-^et  of  propliecies  wa'^  publl-ilieil, 
describes  himself  as  lying  upon  Lomond  Ljiw;  he 
hears  a  voire,  which  bids  liini  stand  to  hi^  defence  ■ 
he  looks  around,  and  bc>holds  a  flock  of  hares  aui 
f»)xes"  pursueil  over  the  mountain  by  a  savat^f 
figure,  to  whom  he  can  hardly  give  the  mime  •»! 
man.  At  the  sight  t>f  WahUmve,  the  apparitj«.ji 
leaves  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  and  ai^'Jiuilts  liiu! 
with  a  club.  Waldliave  defends  himself  with  hi- 
sword,  throws  the  siivage  to  the  eiu-th,  an»l  rt-fi;-  '- 
to  let  him  arise  till  he  swear,  bv  tlie  law  ar»  I  ha  : 
he  lives  upon,  "to  do  him  no  harm."  Tliis  dunr. 
he  permits  him  to  arise,  and  marvels  at  liis  strange 
appearance : — 

'*  He  was  Tormed  like  a  freike  [roan]  all  his  fonr  qaaiten ; 
And  then  litii  chin  and  hia  face  hairvu!  bo  thick. 
With  baire  growing  so  grime,  fearful  to  aee.*' 

He  answers  briefly  to  Waldliave's  inquiry  con- 
cerning his  name  and  nature,  that  he  **  drees  hi^ 
weird,"  i.  r.  does  penance  in  that  wood ;  and,  liav- 
ing  hinted  that  questions  as  to  his  own  state  are 
offensive,  he  pours  forth  an  obscure  rhapsody  con- 
cerning futurity,  and  concludes. — 

"  Go  making  npon  Meilin  if  thov  wilt : 
For  I  mean  no  more,  man,  at  ihii  time.'* 

This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  meeting  betwixt 
Merlin  and  Kentigem  in  Fordua  These  prophe- 
cies of  Merlin  seem  to  have  been  in  request  in  the 
minority  of  James  V. ;  for,  among  the  Hmnsements 
with  which  Sir  David  Lindsay  diverted  that  prince 
during  his  infiuicy,  are, 

**  Tha  piopbceiea  of  Rjrmer.  Bede,  and  Mertin.** 

Sir  Da,vid  LnvDSAV'a  Epistle  t»  the  Kimw. 

And  we  find.  In  Waldhave,  at  least  ooe  aUusin 

1 1  do  not  know  whether  tha  peiwm  faera  meant  be  Wald* 
have,  aa  abbot  of  Melroee,  wha  died  in  the  odor  of  aaaetity 
abont  1160. 

s  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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to  tbd  Tery  aDcient  prophecy,  addressed  to  the 
Countesa  of  Dunbar  :^ 

**  This  w  a  tine  token  that  Thomaa  of  tellt. 
When  a  Udda  with  a  ladye  khall  go  ov«r  the  fielda.'* 

The  original  stands  thos: — 

**  When  Uddae  weddeth  lorediaa.'* 

Ai^other  prophecy  of  Merlin  seems  to  have  been 
currmt  about  the  tune  of  the  Regent  Morton's 
execution.  When  that  nobleman  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  his  accuser,  Captain  James  Stew- 
art, newly  created  Earl  of  Arran,  to  be  conducted 
to  his  trial  at  Edinburgh,  Spottiswoode  eays,  that 
he  asked,  " '  Who  was  Earl  of  Arran  V  and  being 
answered  that  Captain  James  was  the  man,  after 
a  ehort  pause,  he  said, '  And  is  it  so  ?  I  know  then 
what  I  may  look  for  V  meaning,  as  was  thought, 
that  the  old  prophecy  of  the  *  Falling  of  the  heart* 
by  the  mouth  of  Arran,*  should  then  be  fulfilled. 
Whether  this  was  his  mind  or  not,  it  is  not  known ; 
but  some  spared  not,  at  the  time  when  the  Ham- 
iltons  were  banished,  in  wliicii  business  he  was 
held  too  earnest,  to  say  that  he  stood  in  fear  of 
that  prediction,  and  went  that  course  only  to  dis- 
appoiat  it  But  if  so  it  was,  he  did  find  himself 
now  deluded ;  for  he  fell  by  the  mouth  of  another 
Arnin  than  he  imagined." — SrorriswooDs,  818. 
The  fatal  words  alluded  to  seem  to  be  these  in 
the  prophecy  of  Merlin : — 

"  In  the  aionthe  of  Anane  a  wicoath  iball  fall. 
Two  bloodie  hearts  shall  be  taken  with  a  false  traine, 
And  derfly  dang  down  withoai  any  dome." 

To  return  from  these  desultory  remarks,  into 
which  I  haTe  been  led  by  the  celebrated  name  of 
Merlin,  the  style  of  all  these  prophecies,  published 
by  Hart,  is  very  much  the  same.  The  measure 
u  alliterative,  and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Pifrce  Plowman's  Vtsions  ;  a  circumstance  which 
might  entitle  us  to  ascribe  to  some  of  them  an 
earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  James  V.,  did  we 
not  know  that  Sir  Galloran  of  Galloway  and  Oor 
waine  and  Gotogras^  two  romances  rendered  al> 
mosX  unintelligible  by  the  extremity  of  affected 
alliteration,  are  perhaps  not  prior  to  tliat  period. 
Indeed,  although  we  may  allow  that,  during  much 
earlier  times,  prophecies,  imder  the  names  of  those 
celebrated  soothsayers,  have  been  current  in  Scot- 
land, yet  those  published  by  Hart  have  obviously 
been  so  often  vamped  and  re-vamped,  to  serve  the 
political  purposes  of  different  periods,  that  it  may 
be  shrewdly  suspected,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Cutler's  transmigrated  stockings,  very  little 
Df  the  original  materials  now  remains.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  indulging  my  readers  with  the  pub- 

1  The  heart  was  the  cognizance  of  Morton. 
*  The  Rev.  R.  Fleming,  pastor  of  a  Scotch  congregation  In 
*4Kidoa,  papUabed  in  1701,  "  Discooncs  on  the  Rise  and  Fall 


Usher's  title  to  the  last  prophecy,  as  it  ooDtains 
certain  curious  information  concerning  tho  Queen 
of  Sheba,  who  is  identified  with  the  CunuBan 
Sibyl:  *'Here  foUoweth  a  prophede,  pronounced 
by  a  noble  queene  and  matron,  called  Sybilla, 
Regina  Austri,  that  came  to  Solomon.  Through 
the  which  she  compiled  four  bookes,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  said  King  Sol,  and  others  divers: 
and  the  fourth  book  was  directed  to  a  noble  king, 
called  Baldwine,  King  of  the  broad  isle  of  Britain 
in  the  wliich  she  moketh  mention  of  two  nobl<> 
princes  and  emperours,  the  which  is  called  LeoneSb 
How  these  two  shall  subdue  and  overcome  all 
earthlie  princes  to  their  diademe  and  crowne,  and 
also  be  glorified  and  crowned  in  the  heaven  among 
saints.  The  first  of  these  two  is  Constantinus 
Magnus ;  that  was  Lepr06us»  the  son  of  Saint  He- 
lena,  that  found  the  croce.  The  second  is  the  sizt 
king  of  the  name  of  Steward  of  Scotland,  the 
which  is  our  most  noble  king."  With  such  editors 
and  commentators,  what  wonder  that  the  text  be- 
came unintelligible,  even  beyond  the  usual  oracn 
lar  obscurity  of  prediction  f 

If  there  still  remain,  therefore,  among  these  pre 
dictions,  any  verses  having  a  claim  to  real  antiqui* 
ty,  it  seems  now  impossible  to  discover  them  from 
^ose  which  are  comparatively  modem.    Never 
theless,  as  there  are  to  be  found,  in  these  composi- 
tions, some  uncommonly  wild  and  masculine  ax 
pressions,  the  Editor  has  been  induced  to  throw  a 
few  passages  together,  into  the  sort  of  ballad  to 
whidi  this  dlsqui^ation  is  prefixed.    It  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  no  difficult  matter  for  him,  by  a 
judicious  selection,  to  have  excited,  in  favor  ot 
Thomas  of  Krcildoune,  a  share  of  the  admiration 
bestowed  by  sundry  wise  persons  upon  Mass  Rob- 
ert Fleming.*    For  example  ;— 

*'  Bnt  then  the  liljre  thai  be  iovsed  when  they  least  think  ; 
Then  clear  king's  blood  shal  qoake  for  fear  of  death ; 
For  choris  shall  chop  off  heads  of  their  chief  beims. 
And  carfe  of  the  crowns  that  Christ  hath  appointed. 

Thereafter,  on  every  side,  sorrow  shal  arise  ; 
The  barges  of  clear  barons  down  shal  be  sunken ; 
Seculars  shall  sit  in  spiritaal  seats, 
Occopyiof  offices  anointed  as  they  were." 

Taking  the  lily  for  the  emblem  of  France,  can 
there  be  a  more  plain  prophecy  of  the  murder  of 
her  monarch,  the  destruction  of  her  nobility,  and 
the  desolation  of  her  hierarchy  t 

But,  without  looking  farther  into  the  signs  ot 
the  times,  the  Editor,  though  the  least  of  all  tliA 
prophets,  cannot  help  thinking,  that  every  true 
Briton  will  approve  of  his  application  of  the  last 
prophecy  quoted  in  the  ballad. 

of  Papacy,"  in  which  he  expressed  his  belief,  fonnded  on  a 
text  in  Uie  Apocalypse,  that  the  French  Monarchy  would  W> 
deifo  some  remarkable  hamiliation  about  1794.— Bo. 
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Hart's  collection  of  prophecies  was  frequently 
reprin  ted  during  the  last  centiuy,  probably  to  fa- 
vor the  pretensions  of  the  unfortunate  family  of 
Stuart.  For  the  prophetic  renown  of  Gildas  and 
Bede,  see  Fordun,  lib.  iiL 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Thomas's  predic- 
tions, it  may  be  noticed,  that  sundry  rhymes, 
pa.-«sing  for  his  prophetic  effiisions,  are  still  current 
among  the  vulgar.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have 
])ropheaied  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  Haig  of 
Uemerside, 

**  Betide,  betide,  whato'er  belide, 
Haig  thall  be  Hai{  of  Bemenide.'* 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of 
Bemerside  had  twelve  daughters,  before  his  lady 
brought  him  a  male  heir.  The  common  people 
trembled  for  the  credit  of  their  favorite  sootlisayer. 
Tlie  late  Mr.  Haig  was  at  length  bum,  and  their 
belief  in  the  prophecy  confirmed  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt. 

Another  memorable  prophecy  bore,  that  the  Old 
Kirk  at  Kelso,  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  should  "  fall  when  at  the  fullest."  At  a 
very  crowded  sermon,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a 
piece  of  lime  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  church.  The 
alarm,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  seer, 
became  universal ;  and  happy  were  they  who 
were  nearest  the  door  of  the  predestined  edifice. 
The  church  was  in  consequence  deserted,  and  has 
never  since  had  an  opportunity  of  tumbling  upon 
a  ftill  congregation.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Saxo-Qothic  architecture, 
that  the  accomplisliment  of  this  prophecy  is  far 
distant. 

Another  prediction,  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer, 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  that  sort  of  iiuught 
into  futurity,  possessed  by  most  men  of  a  sound 
and  combining  judgment.    It  runs  thus  :— 


**  At  Eldon  Tree  if  yon  ahall  be, 
A  brifg  ower  Tweed  yon  then  may 


M 


The  spot  in  question  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  course  of  the  river ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee,  that  when  the  country  should  be- 
come in  the  least  degree  improved,  a  bridge  would 
be  somewhere  thrown  over  the  stream.  In  fact, 
you  now  see  no  less  than  three  bridges  from  that 
elevated  situatioa 

Corspatrick  (Comes  Patrick),  Earl  of  March,  but 
more  commonly  taking  his  title  from  his  castle  of 
Dunbar,  acted  a  noted  part  during  the  wars  of 
cldward  L  in  Scotland-  Aa  Tliomas  of  Krcildoune 
is  said  to  have  delivered  to  him  his  famous  proph- 

1  An  exact  reprint  of  these  prophecies,  from  the  edition  of 
Waldegrave,  in  1603,  collated  with  Hart's,  of  1615,  from  the 
eopy  ib  tlie  Abbotsford  Library,  waa  completed  for  the  Ban- 


ecy  of  King  Alexander's  death,  the  Editor  ha« 
diosen  to  introduce  him  into  the  following  ballad 
All  the  prophetic  verses  are  selected  from  Hart's 
publication.' 


Si)oma0  ti)e  Blj^mer. 


PART  SECONn. 


WniEif  seven  years  were  come  and  gane. 
The  sun  bUnk'd  fair  on  pool  and  stream ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Himtlie  bank. 
Like  one  awakenM  from  a  dream. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed. 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armor  flee. 
And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon-tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong; 

Of  giant  make  he  'pear*d  to  be : 
He  stirr'd  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode, 

Wi'  gilded  spurs,  of  faushion  free. 

Says — **  Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas  1 
Some  uncouth  ferlies  show  to  me." — 

Says — **  Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave  I 
Thrice  welcume,  good  Dimbar,  to  me  1 

"  Ught  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave  I 
And  I  will  show  thee  curses  three, 

Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  gnme, 
And  change  the  green  to  the  black  livery. 

"  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour. 
From  Ross's  hills  to  Solway  sea.** — 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar  I 
For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  le«.*^-* 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head  ; 

He  showed  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea. 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed,* 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  ee. 

"  The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  bills : 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heatliery  side, 

Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude. 
And  chieftains  throng  wi'  meikle  pridv 

''A  Scottish  Eling  shall  come  fiill  keen, 
The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he ; 

natjrne  Club,   cnder  the  care  of  the  learned  antiqnary.  Mi 
David  Laing  of  E^inbur^gh. — Ed.  1833. 

3  King  Alexander,  killed  by  a   fall   from  his    hone,  me 
Kin|;hom. 
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k  featber'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 
Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 

*  Wlieo  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde. 

Thus  to  his  men  be  still  8hall  say — 
'  For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again, 

And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fray  I 
Why  should  I  lose,  the  right  is  mine ) 

lly  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day/^ 

*  Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 

And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see ; 
How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand, 
Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

*  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte, 

And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away ; 
At  Pinkyn  Cleuch  there  sliall  be  spilt 
Much  gentil  bluid  that  day."— 

"  Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban ; 

Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  me. 
Or,  by  the  faith  o'  my  bodie,"  Corspatrick  said, 

•*  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  me  T— 

**  The  first  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  show, 
Is  by  a  bum,  that's  call'd  of  bread  ;* 

Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow, 
And  find  their  arrows  Uck  the  head. 

*  Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  bum, 

Wliere  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  aheen, 
Shall  many  a  (alien  courser  spurn. 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keea 

**  Beside  a  headlesa  croes  of  stone. 

The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree ; 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go^ 
And  drink  the  Saxcm  bluid  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be.* — 

"  But  tell  me  now,"  said  brave  Dunbar, 
"  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me. 

What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea  T — 

"  A  French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son, 

ShaU  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 
He  of  the  Bnice's  blood  shall  come, 

As  near  aa  in  the  ninth  degree. 

*'  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race ; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea ; 
For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide. 

With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 

1  The  nnoertaioty  which  long  prevailed  in  Scotland  ooi^ 
•wning  the  fate  of  Jamei  IV.,  i»  well  known. 

*  One  of  Tbomaa'a  rhymei,  praaerTed   by  tradition,  rani 
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FART  THIRD. — MODERN. 


BT  WALTER  80OTT. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  renowned  among  hia 
contemporaries,  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
romance  of  Sir  THstrem,  Of  this  once-admircd« 
poem  only  one  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  which 
is  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  The  Editor,  in  1 804, 
published  a  small  edition  of  this  curious  work ; 
which,  if  it  does  not  revive  the  reputation  of  the 
bard  of  Ercildoune,  is  at  least  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  Scottish  poetry  hitherto  publi;>hed.  Some 
account  of  this  romance  has  already  been  given  to 
the  world  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Speeiment  of  AncietU 
Poetry t  voL  I  p.  165,  iii  p.  410;  a  work  to  which 
our  predecessors  and  our  posterity  are  alike  obli- 
ged ;  the  former,  for  the  preservation  of  the  best- 
selected  examples  of  their  poetical  taste ;  and  the 
latter,  for  a  history  of  the  English  language,  which 
will  (xily  cease  to  be  interesting  with  the  exist- 
ence of  our  mother-tongue,  and  all  that  genius 
and  learning  have  recorded  in  it  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  mention,  that  so  great  was  the  reputaticm 
of  the  romance  of  Sir  Trittrem^  that  few  were 
thought  capable  of  reciting  it  after  the  manner  ol 
the  author — ^a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Robert 
de  Brunne,  the  annalist : — 


*'  I  lee  in  aonf ,  in  tedfernf  tale. 
Of  Erceldonn,  and  of  Kendale, 
Now  thame  saya  ai  they  thame  wroyht. 
And  in  than  sajring  it  aeraet  nochi. 
That  thon  may  here  in  Sir  Tri«tmn, 
Over  geetei  it  baa  the  iteme. 
Over  all  that  it  or  waa ; 
If  men  it  said  ■•  made  Tbomaa,"  Jtc 

It  appears^  from  a  Tery  curious  BIS.  of  the 
thirteenUi  century,  pene»  Mr.  Douce  of  London, 
containing  a  French  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Tria- 
trerriy  that  the  work  of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
was  known,  and  referred  to,  by  the  minstrels  oi 
Normandy  and  Bretagne.  Having  arrived  at  a 
part  of  the  romance  where  reciters  were  wont  to 
differ  in  the  mode  of  telling  the  story,  the  Freuch 
bard  expressly  cites  the  authority  of  the  poet  oj 
Ercildoune : 

<*  PluMurt  de  not  granter  n»  valtnt, 
Co  que  del  naim  dire  to  solentf 
Kifemmo  Kaherdin  dut  aimers 
Li  wtim  redut  TVutram  »arr«r, 

*'  The  bnm  of  breid 
Shall  ran  fow  reid." 
Bannock-bnni  it  the  brooli  here  meant.    The  Scots  give  tlM 
name  of  bannock  to  a  thick  lonnd  cake  of  nnieaveaed  bread. 
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£  entuseki  p*r  grant  engin^ 
QuAnt  ii  afoie  Kakerdin  ; 
Pur  cett  plat  e  pur  ccmI  wtal, 
Enveiad  Tristram  Ouvemaif 
En  EngUf  errs  pur  Y»olt: 
Thoma,s  tea  grantor  ne  vait^ 
Et  at  volt  par  raiaun  mottrar^ 
Qh'  ico  na  put  pat  e«(«<T,"  Ico. 

The  tale  of  Sir  Triftretn,  as  Qarrated  in  the 
Edinburgh  MS^  is  totally  different  from  the  yolu- 
minous  romance  in  prose,  originally  compiled  on 
the  same  subject  by  Rusticien  de  Pui»e,  and 
analyzud  by  M.  de  Tressan ;  but  agrees  in  every 
essential  particular  -with  the  metrical  performance 
just  quoted,  which  is  a«work  of  much  higher  an- 
tiquity. 

The  following  attempt  to  commemorate  the 
lUiynier's  poetical  lame,  and  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  his  marvellous  return  to  Fairy  Land, 
being  entirely  modem,  would  have  been  placed 
with  greater  pnipriety  among  tlie  class  of  Modem 
Bailudst,  had  it  not  been  for  its  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
same  story. 


9Ii)oma0  ti)t  EI)Qmer. 


FART  THIED. 


When  seven  years  more  were  come  and  gone. 
Was  war  through  Scotland  spread. 

And  Ruberslaw  show'd  high  Dunyon* 
His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow,* 
Piteli'd  palliouna  took  their  room. 

And  crested  helms,  aud  spears  a-rowe, 
Glanced  gayly  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie ;' 
rhey  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee.* 


1  Rvbenlaw  and  Dnnroii,  are  two  hilb  near  Jedbnif  h. 

)  An  ancient  tower  near  Ereildonne,  belonf  inf  to  a  family 
»f  the  name  of  Home.  One  of  Tbomai**  prophedei  it  said 
o  have  ran  thni : — 

"  Vengeance!  vengeance!  wlien  and  where f 
On  ttic  house  of  Coldin^kiiow,  now  aiid  ever  malr  !*' 

The  spot  is  rendered  clomica!  by  Iti  having  given  name 
to  the  beautifnl  melody  called  the  Broom  o*  tke  Ceteden' 
knetea. 

*  Knsemie—WoKxjt  or  gathering  word. 


The  fcaAt  was  spread  in  Ennkloane, 
In  Learmont's  high  and  ancient  hall : 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown. 
And  ladies,  laced  in  poll. 

Nor  lacked  tliey,  while  they  sat  at  dine, 

The  music  nor  the  tale, 
Kor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine. 

Nor  mantling  quaigha*  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  ro8e,  with  harp  in  hand, 

When  as  tiie  feast  was  done : 
(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairy  Land, 

The  elfin  harp  he  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongoa. 

And  harpers  for  euvy  pale ; 
And  armed  lords  leau'd  on  their  swordst 

And  hearkened  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

Tlie  prophet  pour'd  along; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail* 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  tide  of  years, 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wreck  appears.* 

He  sung  King  Arthur*8  Table  Roond: 

The  Warrior  of  the  Lake ; 
How  courteous  Gawaiue  met  the  wound,* 

And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 

But  chief,  in  gentle  Tristrem's  praise, 

llie  notes  melodious  swell ; 
Was  none  excell'd  in  Arthur's  days, 

The  knight  of  Lionelle. 

For  Marke,  his  cowardly  uncle's  right, 

A  venom'd  wound  he  bore ; 
When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight. 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand: 

No  medicine  could  be  found. 
Till  lovely  Isolde's  lily  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

«  Torwoodlee  and  Caddenhead  are  places  in  Selkvkahfav; 
both  the  property  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee. 

•  Quaigka — Wooden  cope,  compoaed  of  ataves  hooped  l» 
gether. 

•  Bee  Introduction  to  tbti  ballad. 

V  Thin  stanza  was  qaoted  by  the  Edinbnif  h  Reviewer,  of 
18U4,  as  a  noble  contrast  to  the  ordinary  hamility  of  the 
nine  ballad  diction. — Ed. 

•  See,  In  the  Fabliaux  of  Monijeor  le  Grand,  e1«f  anti  v 
lated  by  the  late  Gregory  Way,  Esq.,  the  tale  of  the  KntgkS 
and  tks  StDord.    [Vol.  ii.  p.  3.] 
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With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 

She  bore  the  leech's  part ; 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bod  hung, 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart 

O  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween  I 

For,  doom'd  in  evil  tide, 
The  maid  miiAt  he  rtide  Cornwall's  queen, 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride. 

Tlieir  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 

In  iairy  tissue  wove ; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright, 

In  gaj  confusion  strove. 

Hie  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale, 

High  rear'd  its  glittering  head ; 
And  Avalon^s  enchanted  vale 

In  all  ita  wonders  spread. 

Brangwain'was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-bom  Merlin's  gramarye ; 

Of  that  fiuned  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
O  who  could  sing  but  he  ? 

Through  many  a  maze  the  winning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led. 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throQg 

O'er  Tnstrem's  dying  bed. 

Hjb  ancient  wounds  their  scars  expand, 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung: 

0  where  is  Isolde's  lilye  hand, 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue  f 

She  comes !  she  comes  1 — ^like  flash  of  flame 

Can  lovers'  footsteps  fly : 
She  comes  1  she  comes  1— she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die ;  her  latest  sigh 
Joined  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath; 

The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britain  bare, 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paused  the  harp :  its  lingering  sound 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent  around. 

For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak: 
Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh ; 

But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gaimtlet  dry. 

1  Sdcoutk — Wondrooa. 

*  An  ancient  wst  opon  the  Tweed,  in  Selkirkthire.    In  a 

popalar  edition  of  the  first  part  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  the 

Vairr  Uaeen  that  addraMca  him : — 
74 


On  Leader's  stream,  and  Learmont's  tower, 

The  mists  of  evening  close ; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower, 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 

Dream'd  o'er  the  woeful  tale ; 
When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent. 

The  warrior's  ears  assail 

He  starts,  he  wakes ; — "  What,  Richard,  hot 

Arise,  my  page,  arise  ! 
What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  night, 

Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies  1" — 

Then  forth  they  rush'd :  by  Leader's  tide. 

A  selcouth*  sight  they  see — 
A  hart  and  hind  pace  side  by  side. 

As  white  as  enow  on  Faimalie.* 

Beneath  the  moon,  with  gestture  proud. 

They  stately  move  and  slow ; 
Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd 

Who  marvel  as  they  ga 

To  Learmont's  tower  a  message  sped, 

As  fast  as  page  might  run ; 
And  Thomaa  started  from  his  bed,  • 

And  soon  his  clothes  did  on* 

First  he  woze  pale,  and  then  woze  red , 
Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three  ;— 

«  My  sand  is  run ;  my  thread  is  spun ; 
Tills  sign  regardeUi  me." 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around. 

In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung ; 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  sound. 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  wen* ;  yet  turn'd  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall : 
On  the  gray  tower,  in  lustre  soft. 

The  autumn  moonbeams  fall ; 

And  Leader's  waves,  like  silver  sheen. 

Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray ; 
In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen, 

BroadtSoltra's  motmtains  lay. 

"  Farewell,  my  fathers'  ancient  tower . 

A  long  ferewell,"  said  he : 
"The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power. 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

*'  Gin  ye  wad  meet  wi*  me  again, 
Gang  to  the  bonny  banka  of  Fairnalie." 
Fairaatie  is  now  one  of  tlie  leata  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Cliftoa 
M.P.for8elJurkahii«.    1833. 
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*'  To  Leannont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 

Sliall  here  again  belong, 
Andf  on  thy  hospitable  hearth, 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

"  Adieu  I  adieu  !**  again  he  cried, 
All  as  he  turn*d  him  roun' — 

**  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide  I 
Farewell  to  Ercildoune  !** 

The  hart  and  hind  approached  the  place, 
Ab  lingering  yet  he  stood; 


And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas*  &oe. 
With  them  he  crosa'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  berry-brown  steed, 
And  spurr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er ; 

But,  though  he  rode  with  lightniqg  speed. 
He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glei^ 
Their  wondrous  course  had  been  \ 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 
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Note  a.— p.  574. 

Frvm  the  Ckartulery  of  tA«  Trinity  House  of  Soltr*. 
Advocate**  Library^  W.  4.  14. 

ERSYLTON. 

Omtvibus  hai  litem  viraria  vel  anditaris  Thomu  de  Erotl- 
iloan  filiiu  et  bem  ThoniK  Rvmour  de  Ercildoon  ■alalem  io 
Domino.,  Novehlis  me  per  fusufin  et  bacutom  in  pleno  jndi- 
cio  re.xigna«Ki  ac  per  presentes  quietera  clamaaHc  pro  me  et  hera- 
dibns  meis  Maj^istro  domoi  Sanctc  TrinitatiH  de  Foltre  et  fr*- 
tribai  ejawiem  doraoi  totam  (erram  in<fam  cum  omnibos  per- 
tineniibus  soia  qnan  in  tenemento  de  Ercildoon  bereditarie 
tenai  rpnancikndo  de  toto  pfO  me  et  lifredibns  meis  omni  joie 
et  clameo  que  ego  aen  anteoessores  mei  in  eadem  terra  aUoqne 
tempore  de  i)eri)eiuo  habaimns  aive  de  futuro  habere  poaaumna. 
In  CQJus  rei  te>>timonio  preaentibas  hia  ngillom  meom  appoeni 
data  apad  Ercildonn  die  Martia  proximo  poet  festam  Sanctorum 
Apostolornm  Symonia  «t  Jade  Anno  Domini  MiUeaino  oo. 
Nonageaimo  Nono. 


Note  B.— P.  676. 


The  reader  is  here  preaented,  from  an  old,  and  vnforlnnataly 
an  imperfect  MS  ,  witli  tbe  ondoabied  ori(;inal  of  Thomaa  the 
Rhymer's  intrigue  with  the  dueen  of  Fa^ry.  It  will  afifoid 
great  amiuoment  to  those  who  would  atndy  the  nature  of  tmr 
ditional  poetrv,  and  the  changes  effected  by  oral  tradition^  to 
compare  thb  ancient  romance  with  tlie  foregoing  ballad.  Th« 
same  incidents  are  narrated,  even  the  expression  is  often  tbe 
same  ;  yet  the  poema  are  as  different  in  appearance,  as  if  the 
older  tale  had  been  regalarlj  and  systematically  modernized  by 
a  poet  of  the  present  day. 

Ineipit  Prophesia  Thomm  do  Erstidoun, 

In  a  lande  as  I  was  lent, 
In  the  gryking  of  tbe  daj, 
Ay  alone  as  I  went, 
In  Iluntle  bankrs  me  for  to  play ; 
I  saw  the  thrastyl,  and  the  jay, 
Ye  ma  wee  movyde  of  her  song. 
Ye  wodwale  sange  notes  gay, 
That  at  the  wod  about  range. 
[n  that  longyng  as  I  lay, 


Undir  nethe  a  dem  tre, 

I  was  war  of  a  lady  gay. 

Come  rydyng  ouyr  a  fairle : 

Zogh  I  said  sitt  to  domysday. 

With  my  tong  to  wrabbe  and  wi) 

Certenly  all  hyr  arey. 

It  beth  neuyer  discrynyd  for  ma. 

Hyr  palfra  was  dappyll  gray, 

Sycke  on  say  neoer  none ; 

As  tbe  son  in  someia  day. 

All  abowte  that  lady  schone. 

Hyr  sadel  was  of  a  rewel  bone, 

A  semly  syght  it  was  to  se, 

Bryht  with  mony  a  precyoos  atooo 

And  oompasyd  all  with  crapsia ; 

Stones  of  oryens,  gret  plcnte. 

Her  hair  abont  her  hede  it  bang. 

She  rode  oner  the  faniyle, 

A  while  she  blew,  a  while  she  «aag. 

Her  girths  of  nobil  ailke  tbey  were. 

Her  bocnla  were  of  beryl  atone, 

Sadyll  and  brydil  war  •  • ; 

With  aylk  and  aendel  abont  bedona, 

Hyr  patyrel  was  of  a  pall  fyne. 

And  hyr  oroper  of  the  araae. 

Her  brydil  was  of  gold  fine. 

On  enery  syde  fomtthe  hang  bells  thr 

Her  brydil  reynas  -  <•  • 

A  semly  syxt  -  -  -  - 

Crop  and  patyrel  -  -  •  • 

In  every  joynt  -  -  -  - 

She  led  thre  grew  honndes  in  a  leaah, 

And  retches  cow  pled  by  her  ran ; 

She  bar  an  horn  abont  her  balse. 

And  undir  her  gyniil  mene  flene. 

Thomaa  lay  and  sa  •  -  • 

In  the  bankes  of  -  -  -  - 

He  sayd  Yonder  is  Mary  of  Might, 

That  bar  tlie  child  that  died  for  me, 

Ceitea  hot  I  may  speke  with  that  lady 

Myd  my  hert  will  hreke  in  three ; 

I  achal  me  bye  with  all  my  might, 

Hyr  to  mete  at  Eldyn  Tre. 

Thomas  rathly  up  her  reae. 

And  ran  oner  mountayn  hye, 

If  it  he  Bothe  the  story  sar«< 
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lie  met  h«r  enyn  at  Eldyn  Tre. 

The  figge  and  als  f;  .Wt  tra ; 

ThomM  kneYjd  down  on  Mn  kne 

The  nyghtyngalp  bredyiig  in  her  ncste, 

UniUr  nethe  the  grenewood  spray, 

The  papigaye  about  gan  fle, 

And  layd.  Lovely  lady,  thoa  rae  on  me^ 

The  throMiyli-ock  sang  wald  hafe  no  real. 

Queen  or  Heaven  ai  yon  may  well  be. 

He  pressed  to  pulle  fruyt  with  his  hand, 

But  I  am  a  laily  of  another  coontrie, 

As  roan  for  faate  that  was  faynt ; 

ir  I  be  pareld  mo«t  of  prise, 

She  wyd,  Thomas,  lat  al  stand, 

I  ride  after  the  wild  fee. 

Or  eU  the  deayl  wil  the  ataynu 

My  ratchee  rinnen  at  my  devjn. 

Bche  seyd,  Thomas,  I  the  byzt. 

.f  thoa  be  pareld  mo«t  of  priM, 

To  lay  thi  hede  upon  my  kne. 

And  rides  a  latiy  in  Strang  foly, 

And  thou  shalt  see  fayrer  >yght, 

Lovely  lady,  aa  thoa  art  wiae. 

Than  euyr  sawe  man  in  their  kintra. 

Giue  you  me  lene  to  Hge  ye  by. 

Bees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  fayr  way, 

Do  way,  Thomaa,  that  were  Iblj, 

That  lyggB  onyr  yone  fayr  playn  1 

I  pray  ye,  Thomaa,  late  me  be. 

Yonder  is  the  way  to  benyn  for  ay. 

That  Kin  will  fordo  all  my  bewtie. 

Whan  synful  sawles  haf  derayed  their  payiM. 

Lovely  ladye,  rewe  on  me, 

Bees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  secnnd  way. 

And  eaer  more  I  shall  with  ye  dwell, 

That  lygges  lawe  undir  the  ryse  1 

H«»pp  my  trowth  I  plyght  to  thee, 

Btreight  is  the  way,  sothly  to  say, 

Where  yon  beiienes  In  henin  or  hell. 

To  the  Joyes  of  paradyce. 

Thomaa,  and  yoo  myght  lyge  me  by. 

Bees  thou.  Thomas,  yon  thyrd  way. 

Undir  nethe  this  grene  wode  spray, 

That  lygges  ouyr  yone  how  1 

Thoo  would  tell  foil  hastely. 

Wide  is  the  way,  sothly  to  say, 

That  thou  had  layn  by  a  lady  gay. 

To  the  brynyng  fyrea  of  helle. 

Lady,  mote  I  lyge  by  the. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yone  fayr  castell. 

Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  tie, 

That  standes  ouyr  yone  fair  hill  1 

For  all  the  gold  in  chrystenty, 

Of  town  and  tower  it  beercth  the  belle, 

f  uld  yon  nener  be  wryede  for  me. 

In  middeli  erth  is  none  like  thcretill. 

Man  on  molde  you  will  me  marre, 

Whan  thou  comyft  in  yone  castell  gaye, 

And  yet  l)ot  yon  may  haf  your  will, 

I  pray  thee  curtfis  man  to  be  ; 

Trow  you  well,  Thomas,  you  chenyst  ye  wane 

What  so  any  man  to  you  say. 

For  alt  my  bewtie  wilt  you  spill. 

Loke  thu  answer  none  bat  roe. 

J>own  lyghted  that  lady  bryzi. 

My  lord  is  servyd  at  yche  mesae, 

Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  s|»ray, 

With  xzx  kiiiztea  feir  ami  fre ; 

An«l  as  ye  story  sayth  full  ryzt. 

[  shall  say  syttyng  on  the  deee. 

Senyn  tymen  by  her  he  lay. 

I  toke  thy  s|H>che  beyone  the  le. 

She  sayd,  Man,  you  lyst  thi  play. 

Thomas  stode  as  still  as  stone. 

What  berde  in  bouyr  may  dele  with  thee. 

And  behelde  that  ladye  gaye  ; 

That  manes  me  all  thii  long  day  ; 

Than  was  sche  fayr,  and  ryche  anona, 

I  pray  ye,  Thomas,  lei  me  be. 

And  also  ryal  on  hir  pallVeye. 

Thomas  stode  up  in  the  stede. 

The  grewbonndes  had  fylde  thaim  on  the  dm^ 

And  bebelde  the  lady  gay. 

The  raches  coupled,  by  my  fay, 

Her  heyre  hang  down  about  hyr  hede, 

She  blewe  her  borne  Thomas  to  chere, 

The  tane  was  blak,  the  other  gray. 

To  the  castell  she  went  her  way. 

Her  eyn  semyt  onie  before  was  gray, 

The  ladye  into  the  hall  went. 

Her  gay  clethyng  was  all  away, 

Thomas  folowyd  at  her  hand ; 

That  he  before  had  senc  in  that  itede 

Thar  kept  her  mony  a  lady  gent. 

Hyr  body  as  blow  as  ony  bode. 

With  curtasy  and  lawe. 

Thomas  sighede,  and  sayd.  Alias, 

Harp  and  fedyl  both  he  faude. 

Me  thynke  this  a  dollfol!  sya[ht, 

The  geiem  and  the  aawtry. 

That  thou  art  fadyd  in  the  face, 

Lut  and  rybid  ther  gon  gan. 

lefore  you  shone  as  son  so  bryzt. 

Thair  was^al  maner  of  mynstjaby. 

Tak  thy  leue,  Thomas,  at  son  and  mone 

The  most  t'enly  tliat  Thomaa  tbof  ht, 

At  grease,  and  at  euery  ire. 

When  he  com  emyddea  the  flora. 

This  twel month  sail  yon  with  me  gone 

Fourty  hertes  to  quarry  were  broght, 

Medyl  erth  yon  sail  not  se. 

That  had  been  bel'or  both  lo&g  and  $tan. 

Alas,  he  teyd,  ful  wo  is  me, 

Lymors  lay  lappyng  blode. 

[  trow  my  dedes  will  warke  me  care, 

And  kokei  sundyng  with  dresayng  kayle^ 

Jesu,  my  sole  tak  to  ye. 

And  dressyd  dare  as  thai  wer  wode. 

Whedir  so  euyr  my  body  sal  fare. 

And  rewell  was  thair  wonder. 

She  rode  fnrth  with  all  her  myzt. 

Knyghtes  dansyd  by  two  and  thie. 

Undir  nethe  the  derne  tee. 

All  that  leue  long  day. 

It  was  as  derke  as  at  midnizt. 

Ladyea  that  were  gret  of  gra. 

And  euyr  in  water  unto  the  kne; 

Sat  and  sang  of  rych  array. 

Thron^h  the  space  of  days  thre, 

Thomas  sawe  rouch  more  in  that  plactf 

He  herde  but  swowyng  of  a  flode  ; 

Than  I  can  descry  ve, 

Thomas  sayd,  Fnl  wo  is  me, 

Til  on  a  day,  alas,  alas. 

Now  I  spyil  for  fawte  of  fode  ; 

My  lovelye  ladye  sayd  to  me. 

To  a  garden  she  lede  him  tyte. 

Busk  ye,  Thomas,  you  must  agayn. 

There  was  fmyte  in  prete  ptotite. 

Here  you  may  no  longer  be  : 

Peyres  and  apple**  ilier  were  rype, 

Hy  then  zerne  that  you  were  at  hamev 

The  date  and  the  damese, 

>  sal  ye  bryng  to  Eldy  Tra 

Th«>inafl  Muvrwd  with  heaj 
And  nid,  Lowelj  ladjre,  lat  ma  he, 
For  I  ny  jo  oeitcnly  hen 
Haf  I  be  tiot  tha  ipaoe  of  dayaa  thvsa. 
Bothly,  Thomaa,  as  I  telle  ye, 
YoD  hath  ben  here  thie  yeraa. 
And  hera  jroD  may  no  lon^r  be  ; 
And  I  lal  tele  ye  a  akele, 
To-moiTOW  of  helle  ye  foule  fende 
Amang  oar  folke  shall  chose  his  fee  ; 
For  yoo  art  a  larg  man  and  an  hende, 
Trowe  yon  wele  he  will  chnse  thee. 
Fore  all  the  i^lde  that  may  be, 
Fro  hens  onto  the  worldes  ende, 
Ball  you  not  be  betrayed  by  me, 
And  thaiffor  sail  yon  hens  wende. 
She  broght  hym  euyn  to  Eldyn  Tra, 
Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray, 
In  Hontle  bankes  was  fayr  to  be, 
Thcr  breddea  syng  both  nyzt  and  day. 
Fern  onyr  yon  montayns  gray, 
Ther  hatlie  my  faoon  ; 
Fare  wele,  Thomas,  I  wende  my  way. 


The  Elfin  Qoecn,  aAer  restoring  Thomas  to  earth,  ponn 
forth  a  string  of  prophecies,  in  which  we  distinguish  references 
to  the  events  and  per>onages  of  the  ^'cottish  wan  of  Edward 
III.  The  battles  of  Dopplin  and  Halidon  are  mentioned,  and 
also  Black  Agnes,  Countess  of  Dunbar.  There  is  a  copy  of 
thi*poem  in  the  Moseum  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  aik> 
other  in  the  collection  in  Peterborough,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  all  in  an  imperfect  state.  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  his  curious 
Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs,  has  an  entire  oopy 
of  this  ancient  poem,  with  all  the  collations.  The  laeunm  of 
the  fonner  odiiioiis  hare  been  snpplied  from  his  oopy. 


NorG. 

ALLVnOHa  TO  HIR4LDRT.— p.  518. 

**  The  wuueU  n  a  sqaare  figure  like  a  Utenge^  bat  it  is  al- 
ways voided  of  tho>«/i.  They  are  earned  as  principal  fignraa 
by  the  name  of  Learmont.  Learmont  of  Earlstonn,  in  tiie 
Mens,  carried  or  on  a  liend  azure  three  muncles ;  of  which 
family  was  Sir  Thomas  Learmont,  who  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  because  he  wrote  hb  prophecies 
in  rhime.  This  prophetick  beranld  lived  in  the  days  of  King 
Alexander  the  Thini,  and  prophesied  of  his  death,  and  of  many 
other  remarkable  oocnirences ;  particularly  of  the  union  of 
Scotland  with  England,  which  was  not  accomplished  ontil  the 
reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  some  hundred  years  after  it  was  fore- 
told by  this  gentleman,  whose  prophecies  are  ranch  esteemed 
by  many  of  the  vulgar  even  at  this  day.  I  was  promised  by  a 
friend  a  sight  of  his  prophecies,  of  which  there  is  everywhere 
to  be  had  an  epitome,  which,  I  suppose,  is  erroneous,  and  dif- 
fen  in  many  things  from  the  original,  it  having  been  ofk  r^ 
printed  by  aome  un^ilfnl  persona.  Thus  many  things  are 
amiflsing  in  the  small  boolc  wliich  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
•iigin»l,  pardeolarly  these  two  lines  concerning  Us  neighbour, 
Benenioe ; — 

'  Tyde  what  may  betide, 
Uajg  shall  he  laird  of  Bemerside.' 

And  indeed  his  prophecies  eoncemii^  that  ancient  family  have 
hitherto  been  true ;  for,  since  that  time  to  this  day,  the  Haigs 
have  been  lairds  of  that  place.  They  carrie,  Azure  a  saltier 
eantoned  with  two  stars  in  chief  and  in  base  argent,  as  many 
cresoenta  in  the  flanqnea  or ;  and  for  crest  a  rook  proper, 
with  tills  motto,  taken  from  the  above  written  rhyme — '  Tide 
what  may.'  "— Nmbbt  on  Marks  of  Cadency,  p.  158. — He 


adds,  *'  that  Thomas*  meaning  may  be  nndetstood  by  benmUt 
when  he  speaks  of  kingdoms  whose  insignia  seldom  vary,  bat 
that  Individ nal  families  cannot  be  discovered,  ekher  becaaaa 
they  have  altered  tlieir  iiearings,  or  because  they  are  poif  ted 
out  by  their  crests  and  exterior  ornaments,  whtcb  are  cfaarg«d 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  bearer."  Mx.  Nishet,  however,  cofl»> 
forts  himself  for  this  obecority,  by  reflecting,  that  "  we  may 
certainly  conclude,  from  his  writings,  that  berauidry  was  in 
good  esteem  in  his  days,  and  well  known  to  tlie  vulgar." — 
Ibid,  p.  160. — It  may  be  added,  that  the  poblicatioa  of  pre> 
dictions,  either  printed  or  hieroglyphical,  in  which  noble  faiDt- 
lies  were  pointed  out  by  their  armorial  bearings,  was.  in  vhe 
timeofUueen  Elizabeth,  extremely  common  ;  and  the  iBflii> 
ence  of  such  pretilciions  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
was  so  great  as  to  occasion  a  prohibition,  by  statute,  of  |«0|ili- 
ecy  by  reference  to  heraldic  emblems.  Lord  Henry  Howard 
also  (afterwards  E^ri  of  Northampton;  directs  against  thie 
practice  much  of  the  reasoning  in  his  learned  treatise,  entitkd, 
"  A  Delensation  against  the  Poysoa  of  pretended  Prophecics.** 


Note  D.— p.  680. 

The  strange  occupation  in  which  Waldhave  beholds  Herlir 
engaged,  derives  some  illustration  from  a  curious  pa<p«ge  ij 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  life  of  Meriin,  above  quoted.  The 
poem,  aAer  narrating  that  the  prophet  had  fled  to  the  finest 
in  a  state  of  distraction,  prooeeds  to  mention,  that,  iookicfg 
upon  tlte  Stan  one  clear  evening,  lie  discerned  from  his  astr^ 
logical  knowledge,  that  his  wife,  Gnendolen,  had  resolved, 
u|K>n  the  next  morning,  to  take  another  husband.  As  he  had 
presaged  to  her  that  thb  would  happen,  and  had  premised 
her  a  nuptial  gift  (oaationing  her,  however,  to  keep  the  bride- 
groom ont  of  his  sight),  he  now  resolved  to  make  good  his 
word.  Accordingly,  he  collected  all  the  stags  and  lessm 
game  in  his  neighborhood  ;  and,  having  seated  himself  npoii  a 
buck,  drove  the  herd  before  him  to  tlie  capital  of  Cnmbcdaad, 
when  Gnendolen  rwtded.  But  her  lover's  eurio*tty 
him  to  inspect  too  nearly  this  extraordinary  cavalcade 
lin'a  rage  was  awakened,  and  he  slew  him  with  the  stroke  ol 
an  antler  of  the  stag.    The  original  runs  thus  : — 

*'  DixenU :  et  nlvoM  et  taltns  circuit  emmet, 
Cervommqur  greges  agmen  coUegit  in  an  am, 
Et  damao,  eapreatque  timul ;  errvoque  re^redit, 
Et,  veniente  die,  eompMen$  agmina  pre  te, 
F^fitinans  vadit  quo  nubit  Ouettdol^na, 
PoBlquAm  venit  ee^pafie»ter  ipse  eoegit 
Cervoe  ante  force,  proclamane,  '  Ouemd^m»m, 
Quendoltsnoy  veni,  te  talia  mnnera  speetant. 
Oeiue  ergo  venit  subrident  Ouendoltena, 
Oestarifue  vimm  eervo  miratur,  et  iUum 
Sie  parere  vire,  tantum  quoque  posse  ferwmm 
Uniri  nuvierum.  qua*  prw  se  solu4  agebat, 
Sieut  pastor  eves,  qua*  ducere  suevit  ad  kerbms. 
Stabat  ab  ezcelsa  sponsu*  spectando  fenestra, 
fn  solio  mir«ns  cquitem,  risumque  wiovebat. 
Aat  mbi  ttidit  sum.  votes,  animoque  quia  essal 
CaUuil,  ezlemplo  divulsit  comua  cervo 
Quo  gestabatur,  vibrataque  jeeit  in  ilium, 
Et  caput  illius  pcnitus  contrivit,  eumque 
Reddidit  exanimem,  vitamque  fugavit  in  aurmt; 
Ocius  imde  suum,  UUorum  verbere,  cervum 
Dijfugien*  tgit,  silvasqus  rodirs paravit,*' 

For  a  perusal  of  this  curious  poem,  accurately  copied  from 
a  M^.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  neariy  coeval  with  the  author,  I 
was  indebted  to  my  learned  iViend,  the  late  Mr.  Ritson.  Tbcva 
is  an  excellent  paraphrase  of  it  in  the  curious  and  -eniertaiii- 
ing  Specimens  of  Early  English  Romances,  published  b* 
Mr.  Ellis. 
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LORD  RONALD'S   CORONACH 


The  simple  tradition,  upoD  which  the  following 
stanzas  are  founded,  runs  thus :  While  two  High- 
land hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a  solitary 
bothy  (a  hut,  built  for  the  purpose  of  hunting),  and 
making  merry  over  their  vemson  and  whisky,  one 
of  them  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty 
la9«os  to  complete  their  party.  The  words  were 
ecarceiy  uttered,  when  two  beautiful  young  wo- 
men, habited  in  green,  entered  the  hut,  dancing 
and  singing.  One  of  the  hunters  was  seduced  by 
the  siren  who  attached  herself  particularly  to  him, 
to  leave  the  hut:  the  other  remained,  and,  suspi- 
cions of  the  fair  seducers,  continued  to  play  upon 
a  trump,  or  JewVharp,  some  strain,  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at  length  came,  and  the 
temptress  vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest,  he 
found  the  bones  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  who  bad 
been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  fiend  into 
whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The  place  was  from 
thence  called  the  Glen  of  the  Green  Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  lying  in  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not  fur  from  Cullender  in 
Ment^ith.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This  country,  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  district  of  Balqiiidder,  was^ 
in  times  of  yore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mac- 
gregors.  To  the  west  of  the  Forest  of  Glenfiulas 
lies  Loch  Katrine,  and  its  romantic  avenue,  called 
tl^e  Troshachs.  Benledi,  Benmore,  and  Benvoir- 
lich,  are  mountains  in  the  same  district,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  Glenfinlas.  Tlie  river  Teith 
passes  Callender  and  the  Castle  of  Doune,  and 
joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling.  Tlie  Pass  of  Lenny 
is  immediately  above  Callender,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal access  to  the  Highlands,  from  that  town. 
Glenartney  is  a  forest,  near  Benvoirlicli.  The 
whole  forma  a  sublime  tract  of  Alpme  scenery. 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Tales  of  Wor^ 

1  CorMCdl  b  the  IsmMitatioo  for  a  deoraied  warrior,  tunf 
bj  Um  aged  of  tbo  elan. 

•  In  180L  Sea  anUt  p.  567.— The  aeenerr  of  Uiii,  the  ao- 
tbor't  fint  Kfioai  attempt  in  poetry,  reappean  in  the  Lady  of 
te  I^alce,  in  Wavarioy,  and  in  Rob  Soy.— Ed. 
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LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACR 


."  For  them  the  viewleu  forms  of  air  obey, 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  th-  ir  beck  repair  ; 
They  know  what  8|)irii  brews  the  Btormfal  day,       ^ 

And  he.irtleie)  oft,  like  moody  inadnc«  stare, 
To  see  the  phantom-lruiii  Uu-ir  itecrct  work  pre])2ra/' 

CoLUKa 


**  O  HONE  a  rie*  1  O  hone  a  rie'  I* 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o*er, 
And  fttH'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree  ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  !"— 

O,  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 
The  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe, 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore, 
How  deadly  thine  unerriog  bow  1 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell,* 

How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore, 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell. 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day. 

How  blazed  Iiord  Ronald's  beltane-tree,* 
While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 

So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee  I 

Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  shell. 

E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 
But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 

O  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Rimald  mm'el 

>0   hcnt  n   ru*   liffnifiei  — "  Alaa   for   Um    prinot  « 
chief," 

*  The  term  Saawnaeh,  or  Saxon,  ii  applied  by  the  Ri^ilaaA 
en  to  tlieir  Low-Coontry  neighbon. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A 
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From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find, 

And  chiiHc  with  him  the  dark-brown  game, 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hilld  of  wind. 

*Twaa  Mtiy ;  whom  in  Columba*a  isle 
llie  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found,* 

As,  w  ith  a  minstrel's  iire  the  while, 
lie  waked  Ids  harp's  harmonious  sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known. 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone, 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood, 

Hii^h  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold, 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  sliroud, 

That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day, 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den, 

Tlie  Chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  way, 

'And  scour'd  the  deep  Gleufinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid, 

To  wat«h  their  safety,  di-ck  tlieir  board ; 

Tlicir  simple  dress,  the  Hii^hhmd  plaid, 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

Three  summer  days,  throuijh  brake  and  dell, 
Tlieir  whittling  shafts  successful  flew; 

And  still,  when  dewy  evemng  fell, 
Tlie  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  gray  Glenfinlas*  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood, 
Fast  by  Moneira's  suUen  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm, 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown ; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 

The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes^ 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes^ 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise, 
Theu"  silvan  fiire  the  Chiefs  enjoy ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes, 
Ab  many  a  pledge  he  quafiEs  to  Moy 

>  Bee  Appendix,  Kote  B. 


**  Wliat  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss, 
Wliile  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  liigk! 

What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss, 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye  ? 

"  To  diase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 
This  morning  left  their  father  s  pile 

The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids. 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 


**  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 
And  dropp'd  the  tear«  and  heaved  Uie 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art. 
Beneath  a  sister  s  watcliful  eye. 


"  But  thou  mayst  teadi  that  guardian  fair. 
While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown. 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care, 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

*  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 

The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  cliarge  and  me. 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twixt  tear  and  smila 

**  Or,  if  she  choofte  a  melting  tale, 

All  underneath  the  greenwoixi  bough. 

Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail,' 
Stern  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow  ?" — 

"  Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Moma's  death, 
No  more  on  me  slrnll  rapture  rise. 

Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 
Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

"  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe. 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fame, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

"The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven. 

With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe,       * 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given — 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

"  The  bark  thou  saw'st^  yon  simimer  mom. 

So  gayly  part  from  Oban's  bay. 
My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  torn. 

Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

•  Thy  Fergus  too — thy  sister's  son, 

Thou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  gallanf  s  power 
As  marching  'gainst  the  Lord  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

•  See  AppMkUz,  Note  a 
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•*  Thou  only  eaw*8t  their  tartans*  wave, 
As  lown  BenvoirlichV  side  they  vonnd, 

HearJ'st  but  the  pibroch,'  answering  brave 
To  many  a  target  chinking  rouncL 

And  by  the  -fratch-fire's  glimmering  li^lit, 
Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  t^eon 

A  huntress  muid,  m  bouuty  bright. 
All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

*  I  frcard  the  groans,  T  mark'd  the  tears, 
I  «iw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 

"When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
lie  pour'd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

All  dropping  wet  her  gjirmenta  seem ; 

Chill'd  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare, 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam. 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 

*  And  thon,  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss, 
And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee. 

And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss — 
That  heart,  0  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee  i 

With  maiden  blush,  she  softly  said, 
•*  0  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen, 

In  deep  Glenfinlus'  moonlight  glade, 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green : 

"  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow ; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry ;           [now . . . 
The   corpse-lights   dance  —  theyVe   gone,   and 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye  l" 

"  With  her  a  Chief  in  lliijhland  pride ; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  bow. 
The  mountain  dirk  adonis  his  side. 

Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow  ? ' — 

"  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams, 

Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour ! 
Sav,  should  we  scorn  joy  s  transient  beams, 

Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour  t 

**  And  who  art  thou  ?  and  who  are  thev  f* 
All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied : 

**  And  why,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Dare  yo  thus  roam  Glentinlas'  side  T' —      j 

"  Or  false,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 
Clangillian's  Chieftuin  ne'er  shall  fear ; 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow, 
Though  doom'd  to  stain  the  Saxon  spear. 

**  Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  pours  her  title, 
Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle, 

Our  father's  towers  o'erhang  her  side, 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

*  E*en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell. 
My  Harv*8  buskins  brush  the  dew." 

He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell. 
But  call'd  his  dogs,  and  g[ay  withdrew. 

**  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer. 

Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  bore 

And  haply  met,  while  wandering  hero 
The  son  of  great  Macgillianore. 

Within  an  hour  retmu'd  each  hound ; 

In  rush'd  the  rousers  of  the  deer ; 
They  howl'd  in  melancholy  sound, 

Then  closely  couch'd  beside  the  Seer. 

•*  0  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 
Whom,  loiterbg  in  the  woods,  I  lost; 

Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there, 

Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost  "— 

No  Ronald  yet ;  though  midnight  came. 
And  sad  were  Hoy's  prophetic  dreams, 

A«,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame, 
He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quivering  gleama 

**  Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks  there ; 

Then,  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep. 
Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer, 

Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep."-— 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears, 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl; 

CTInse  press'd  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  fears 
By  shivering  limbs  and  stifled  growL 

**  0  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake, 

Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way  1 

For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake, 

And  reach  my  father's  towers  ere  day.** — 

Untonch'd,  the  harp  began  to  ring, 
As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door ; 

And  shook  responsive  every  stnng, 
As  light  a  footstep  preae'd  the  floor. 

**  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bcad, 
And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say ; 

Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede ; 
So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way." — 

*  TVrtaiw— The  fall  HigUaad  draas,  made  of  the  oheokand 
tftiff  so  tanned. 

*  Pibroch — A  piece  of  martial  miudo,  adapted  to  the  Hi^ 
land  bagpipe. 
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"  0  shame  to  knighthood,  strangf  and  foul 
Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow, 

And  ahroud  tliee  in  the  monkiah  cow]. 
Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

**  Not  80,  bj  high  Dunlathmon's  fire, 
Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy, 

When  gayly  rung  thy  raptur'd  lyre 
To  wanton  Moma's  melting  eye.*' 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame, 

And  liigh  his  sable  locks  arose, 
And  quick  his  color  went  and  came, 

As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

"  And  thou  I  when  by  the  blazing  oak 

I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign'd. 
Say,  rode  ye  on  the  edd3'ing  smoke, 

Or  sail'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  t 

■  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood, 
Nor  old  Gleny;yle'8  pretended  line  ; 

Thy  dame,  tlie  Lady  of  the  FWd — 
lliy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  tlie  Mine." 

He  raiitter'd  thrice  St.  Oran'8  rhyme. 
And  thrice  St.  Fiilaa'a  powerfid  prayer ; 

Then  tunj'd  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 
And  sternly  shook  hia  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o'er  his  liarp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind ; 

And  loud,  and  higli,  and  strange,  they  rung, 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find 

Tall  waz'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 

llien,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm, 
With  (me  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattlers  whirlwinds  tear : 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew ; 

t  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

*'  Le  win's  collection  prod  need  also  whet  Bcott  justly  ealli 
his  '  fimt  eenoat  attempts  in  vene  ;'  and  of  these  the  earliest 
appeaR  to  have  lieen  the  Glenfinlas.  Heie  the  scene  is  laid  in 
the  most  favorite  diiitrict  of  his  favorite  Perthshire  Highlands; 
and  the  Gaelic  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded  was  far  more 
lilceljr  to  draw  oat  the  secret  strength  of  his  genius,  as  well  as 
lo  anest  the  feelings  of  his  ooantrymen,  than  any  subject  with 
WQich  the  stores  of  German  diabierit  oonld  hare  supplied 


But  not  a  lode  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale. 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  lau^ter  riso ; 

Hi^  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skiea. 

Ilie  Toice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood. 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  felL 

Next  dropp'd  from  high  a  mangled  arm ; 

The  fingers  strain'd  a  half-drawn  blade: 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 

Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore; 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield, 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills ! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen  I 
There  never  son  of  Albm'a  liilU 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  a^en ! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feot 
At  noon  shall  slmn  that  sheltering  den, 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
TTie  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we — behind  the  Cliieftain's  shield. 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament,  must  swell 

O  hone  a  rie'  I  0  hone  a  rie'  I 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er ! 

And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree ; 
We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  I 

him.  It  haa  been  alleged,  however,  thst  the  poet  makss  i 
Crerman  «se  of  his  Scottish  materials ;  that  the  ]«^ead,  ai 
briefly  told  in  tJie  simple  proee  of  his  prefaoe,  is  move  tfKtiwg 
than  thB  lofty  and  sonorons  stanzas  themeelvee ;  thai  tlM 
valine  terror  of  the  original  dream  loses,  instead  <^gaiDiqg,  bf 
the  expanded  elaboration  of  the  detail  There  may  be  sooe- 
thing  in  these  objections  :  hot  no  maa  can  pretend  to  be  v 
impartial  critic  of  the  piece  which  fiiat  s  woke  his  own  chOdii'l 
ear  to  the  power  of  poetry  and  the  melody  of  Tcna.  ' — Lys  ff 
Se^a,  vol.  ii.  p.  SS. 
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Bi  o  XBted  L^rd  lUnald'B  b«lUne'trM,—T.  JS89. 

Tbb  in*  af  hted  by  Um  Highlanden,  on  the  fint  of  Mvy,  fai 
conpliMiw  vritb  a  eaitom  derived  from  the  Pafmn  timfl*,  ara 
tenned  The  BetUne-tree.  It  it  a  feetiTal  oelebraled  with  ▼•- 
ilou  rapentitiooa  ritee,  both  in  the  north  of  flcotland  and 
bWaki. 


Tkg  amr'a  propketie  tpmt  fowud.-^,  990. 

I  can  onir  deieribe  the  Moond  dfht,  by  adopting  Dr.  John- 
Hm'i  definition,  who  calk  it  '*  An  impreedon,  either  by  the 
mind  npon  the  eye,  or  hj  the  eye  npon  the  mind,  by  which 
thiogi  distant  and  fntnie  aie  perceiTed  and  seen  as  if  they  were 
pflMent."  To  which  I  wonld  only  add,  that  the  ipectral  ap- 
pAiranees,  thai  pieaented,  nanally  preeage  mbfottnne ;  that  the 
faeolty  b  painful  to  thoie  who  tnppoM  they  pomeai  It ;  and 
that  they  ntnally  aoqnin  it  while  tliemaelTei  nad«  Che  pn^ 
of  aaalaneholy. 


None  0. 

Wmg—d  8L  Ora%*M  rmU  prevail  ?— P.  501. 

Bt.  Onn  wai  a  fHend  and  follower  of  St.  Golnmba,  and  waa 
baried  at  loolmkill.  His  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  were  rather 
dmbiona.  Aoeording  to  the  legend,  he  ooaeented  to  be  baried 
alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  oeitain  demons  of  the  soil,  who  ob- 
siracted  the  attempts  of  Colnmba  to  bnild  a  chapel.  Colnmba 
caosed  the  body  of  his  friend  to  be  dog  np,  after  three  daya 
had  elapsed  ;  when  Oraa,  to  the  honor  and  scandal  of  the  as- 
ristaiMa,  declared,  that  there  was  neither  a  God,  a  judgment, 
nor  a  fntare  atate  I  He  had  no  time  to  make  fVuther  disooT^ 
•ries,  for  Colnmba  oansed  the  earth  once  more  to  be  shovelled 
him  with  the  ■tmoal  despateh.  The  chapel,  howerer,  and 
oietery,  was  called  R$lig  Ournu  ;  and,  in  memory  of  Iris 
nglA  eeiibacy,  no  fansale  was  permitted  to  pay  her  derotlons, 
•t  bo  baried  in  that  plana.    This  k  the  ralo  aUadad  to  h  Iha 
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And  ariee  SU  FUUnU  powerful  proftr.-^V.  593. 

Bt.  Fillan  has  giTen  hb  name  to  many  chapelt,  holy  fonn> 
tains,  Itc,  in  Scotland.  He  was,  according  to  Camerarins,  an 
Abbot  of  Pittenweem,  in  Fife ;  from  which  situation  he  re- 
tired, and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Glennrchy,  A.  D.  649. 
While  engaged  in  transcribing  the  Seriptnrss,  hb  led  hand 
was  observed  to  send  forth  snoh  a  splendor,  as  to  afford  light 
to  that  with  which  he  wrote ;  a  miracle  which  saved  many 
candles  to  the  convent,  as  St.  Fillan  nsed  to  spend  whole  nights 
in  that  exerciee.  The  9th  of  Jannary  waa  dedicated  to  thb 
saint,  who  gave  hb  name  to  Kilfillao,  in  Renfrew,  and  St 
Phillans,  or  Forgend,  in  Fife.  Leeley,  lib.  7,  telb  ns,  that 
Bobert  the  Bruce  was  posMmed  of  Fillan's  miracnlons  and 
luminous  arm,  which  he  encloeed  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  had  it 
carried  at  the  head  of  hb  army.  Previous  to  the  Battle  of 
Bannocfcburn,  the  king's  chaplain,  a  man  of  little  faith,  ab- 
stracted the  relic,  and  deposited  it  in  a  place  of  lecnrityi  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englbh.  But,  lo  I  while  Bob- 
ert was  addressing  hb  prayers  to  the  empty  casket,  it  was  ob- 
served to  open  and  shut  suddenly  ;  and,  on  inspection,  the 
saint  was  found  to  have  himself  deposited  hb  arm  in  the  shrine 
■8  an  amaranoe  of  victory.  Such  b  the  tale  of  Lesley.  Bnt 
though  Brace  little  needed  that  the  arm  of  St.  Fillan  shoold 
aarist  hb  own,  he  dedicated  to  him,  in  gratitude,  a  priory  at 
KilUn,  vpon  Looh  Tay. 

In  the  Scoii  Magazine  for  Jnly,  1802,  there  b  a  copy  of  a 
very  cnrions  crown  grant,  dated  11th  July,  1487,  by  which 
James  III.  confirms,  to  Malice  Doire,  sn  inhabitant  of  Btraih- 
fillan,  in  Perthshin,  the  peaceable  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  a 
relio  of  Bt.  Fillan,  being  apparently  the  head  of  a  pastoral 
staff  called  the  dnegrich,  wh^  he  and  hb  predeoeosors  aro 
said  to  have  possessed  since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce.  As  the 
Cinegrich  was  nsed  to  cure  diseases,  thb  document  b  probably 
the  most  ancient  patent  ever  granted  for  a  quack  medicin*. 
The  ingenions  comspondent,  by  whom  it  b  fnrnished,  farther 
obaerves,  that  additional  particnlan,  concerning  St.  j^illan,  aia 
to  be  fonnd  in  BBLLBNDBN'a  ^eece,  Book  4,  folio  oeziiL,  and 
in  PBHNAirr'a  Tntr  in  &eC/aiuf,  1773,  pp.  11, 15. 

See  a  note  on  the  lines  in  the  fint  canto  of  Marmion.     .  . 

**  Thenoe  to  St.  Fillan's  blessed  well. 
Whose  spring  eaa  phrensied  dreams  dispel. 
And  the  craiod  bmin  nslora,"  lfeo.-*fi» 
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^\}t  (Bm  of  0t  3fol)n- 


SmatlhoVe,  or  Smallhokn  Towor,  the  scene  of 
the  folldwing  ballad,  is  situated  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Roxburglishire,  among  a  cluster  of 
vild  rocks,  called  Sandiknow*-Crags,  the  property 
of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq^  of  Harden  [now  I/ord  Pol- 
warth].  The  tower  is  a  high  square  building,  sur- 
rounded by  an  outer  wall,  now  ruinous.  The  cir- 
euit  of  the  outer  court,  being  defended  on  three 
si|}e8,  by  a  precipice  and  morals?,  is  accessible  only 
from  the  west,  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path.  The 
apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep,  or  for- 
tress, are  placed  one  above  another,  and  commu- 
nicate by  a  narrow  stair ;  on  the  roof  are  two  bar- 
tizans, or  platforms,  for  defence  or  pleasure.  Tlie 
inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an  iron 
gate ;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet, 
the  thickness,  namely,  of  the  wall.  From  the  ele- 
Tated  situation  of  Smaylbo'me  Tower,  it  is  seen 
many  miles  in  every  direction.  Among  the  crags 
by  wliirli  it  is  surrounded,  one,  more  eminent,  is 
called  tlie  WafchfoUi^  and  is  paid  to  have  been  the 
station  of  a  beacon,  in  the  times  of  war  with  Eng- 
huuL  Without  the  tower-aiurt  is  a  ruined  chapel. 
Brotherstone  is  a  heath,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sniavlho'me  Tower. 

'Riis  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewis's 
Tales  of  Wonder.  It  i.s  here  publii^I^d,  with  some 
adilitional  illustrations,  particularly  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Ancram  Moor ;  wliich  seemed  proper 
in  a  work  upon  Border  antiquities.  The  catastro- 
plie  of  the  tale  is  founded  upon  a  well-known  Irish 
tnulition."  This  ancient  fortress  and  its  vicinity 
formed  the  scene  of  tiie  Editor's  infancy,  and 
seemed  to  claim  from  him  this  attempt  to  cele- 
brate them  in  a  Border  tale.' 


1  "  This  place^  »  rendered  interestinf  to  poetical  reader*, 
br  its  hating  been  the  residence,  in  early  life, of  Mr.  Walter 
Bcott,  who  has  celebrated  it  in  hii  '  Eve  of  St.  John.*  To  it 
he  probably  allades  in  the  inirodaction  to  tlie  third  canto  of 
Marmion. 

'  Then  riae  tboee  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 
Which  charmed  mf  fancy's  wakening  hoar.' " 

StotM  Mag.  March,  1809. 

•  The  following  paaaage.  In  Dr.  Hbnrt  !V*oaB'a  .Appendix 
to  tAe  Jlntidote  against  .Stheiam,  relates  to  a  similar  phenom- 
enon : — "  I  confew,  that  the  bodies  of  devils  may  not  be  only 
warm,  but  snidfingly  hot,  as  it  was  in  him  that  took  one  of 
Melanetbon's  relations  by  the  hand,  and  so  scorched  her,  that 

1  The  fkna-hooss  hi  tlM  fmiaedkts  vidBity  ofBmaflTiflihn. 


ai)e  €»e  of  St.  loljn. 

The  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day, 

He  spurred  his  courser  on. 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way. 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Bucdeucfa, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew, 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack^  was  braced,  and  his  heliaet 
was  laced. 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe, 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  retum'd  in  three  days  space. 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour; 
And  weary  was  his  courser  s  paon, 

As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor* 

Ran  red  with  English  blood ; 
"Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Bucdeuch, 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd. 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore. 
His  axe  and  hh  dagger  with  blood  imbrued,-— 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 
He  held  him  close  and  still ; 

she  bare  the  mark  of  it  to  her  dying  day.    But  the  examples 
of  cold  are  more  frequent ;  as  in  that  famous  story  of  Cnndiis, 
when  he  touched  the  arm  of  a  certain  woman  of  Pentocb,  aa 
she  lay  in  her  hpd,  he  felt  as  cold  as  ice ;  and  so  did  the  spirit' 
claw  to  Anne  Styles."— £<f.  166S,  p.  135. 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  third  canto  of  Mamuon.  .  . 

"  It  was  a  banvn  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  fSM. ; 
Bnt  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufls  of  soflest  grem. ; 
And  well  tlie  lonely  infant  knew  , 

Beceaea  where  the  wallflower  grew,"  &e.-ii.Bi. 

*  The  plate-jack  is  coat-armor ;  the  raunt-braco.  or 
brace,  armor  for  the  body  ;  the  si«rthe,  a  baitle-axe. 

A  Seo  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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hut]  he  wlu8tle(l  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page 


tUs  name  was  £ngli.sh  Will. 


*  C«»me  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page, 
'  Gome  hither  to  my  knee ; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 
I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

'  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen. 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true  I 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been. 
What  did  thy  lady  dor— 

"  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light, 
That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfuld  ; 

For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told« 

"  The  bittern  clamor'd  from  the  moes^ 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  HilL 

"  I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

"Wliere  she  sat  her  on  a  stone ; 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame, 

It  burned  all  alone. 

**  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight. 

Till  to  the  fire  she  cume, 
And,  by  Mary's  miglit  I  an  Armed  Knlg^ 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flume. 

'  And  many  a  word  tlmt  wirUke  Wd 

Did  speak  to  my  laiiy  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fa8t,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

**  TTip  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

And  the  mountain-blast  was  still, 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill 

"  And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnighi  hour. 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
And  say, '  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower ; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

"He  lifts  his  spear  wJth  the  bold  Buccleuch ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone ; 
Tlie  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St  John.' — 


I  Tlic  bi»ck-food  of  Mebwe  wu  a  eraoUIz  of  blaek  muble, 
uid  of  saperlor  n^ctity. 

<  Dn-Utfj^h  AbN-./  U  bea^tifally  situated  on  the  banki  of  the 
Tvvccd.  AfW  lU  iiv>c»iQtioa,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
UalZiaortaas  of  Nowaulaa,  and  k  bow  the  aaat  of  the  Right 


** '  I  cannot  come ;  I  roust  not  come ; 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee  ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  Julm  I  must  wander  alone : 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' — 

** '  Now,  out  on  thee,  famt-hearted  knight  t 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

"  *  And  ni  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  wardei 
shall  not  sound. 
And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair ; 
So^    by  the  black  rood-stone,'  and  by  holy  St 
John, 
I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there  V — 

"'Though  the  blood-hoimd  be  mute,  and  the  rush 
beneath  my  foot. 
And  the  warder  his  bogle  should  not  blow, 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the 
east. 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' — 

" *0  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  east ; 

For  to  Dryburgh"  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass, 

For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne.' — 

"  He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frown'd ; 

Tlien  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully — 
'  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  fur  the  soul  of  that 
knight, 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me : 

"'At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spvita 
have  power, 

In  thv  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alcxie. 

And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow, 
From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high. 

**  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  haal 
seen, 
For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die !"— 

"  His  arms  shone  fuU  bright,  in  the  beacon's  rea 
light; 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound, 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." — 


Honorable  the  Eail  of  Boehan.  It  bclonfed  to  the  order  of 
Premonstratenses.— [The  ancient  Baroni  of  Newmaina  wen 
nltimat^ly  repmented  by  Sir  WalUT  Scott,  whoee  rMnaininow 
lepoae  in  the  oemebvy  at  Drrbeifh.  — £p.] 
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^Thou  liest,  thou  Uest,  tliou  little  foot-pagd, 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould, 

All  under  the  Eildon-tree." — ' 

'*  Yet  hear  bat  1117  word,  my  noble  lord  1 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name  ; 
ka<}  that  lady  bright,  ahe  called  the  knight 

Sir  Richard  of  ColdtDghame."* — 

The  bold  Baron*a  brow  then  changed,  I  trow. 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 
"  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark — and  the  corpee  is 
stiff  and  stark — 

So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

"  Where  lair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe. 

That  gay  gallant  was  slaia 

*  The  Tarying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 

And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name ; 
For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks 
do  sing. 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  !"* 

He  pass'd  the  court -gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower- 
And  he  moimtcd  the  narrow  stair,  [gate. 

To  the  bartiaan-seat,  where^  with  maids  that  on 
her  wait, 
Ue  found  his  lady  &ir. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood ; 

Looked  over  hill  and  vale ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  MertounV  wood, 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

•  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright  T — 

"  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true  1 
What  news,  wliat  news,  from  Ancram  fight  t 
What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  2"— 

**  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a  southron  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore, 

To  watch  our  beacons  welL"— 

llie  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said : 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word : 
llien  she  stepped  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fiur. 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  deep  the  lady  moum'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd 
and  tum'd, 

>  BfldoD  !■  a  Mgfa  biO,  teminatiiif  In  time  oonieal  niaiiniti, 
AvoUy  ftbor«  the  town  of  Melron,  when  an  the  adnfaed  mint 
if  a  mafnifioent  monaiteiy     £ildon-u«e  is  said  to  bo  the  spot 


And  oft  to  himself  he  said, — 
"The  worms  around  him  creeps  and  his  blooa] 

grave  is  deep 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dead  T — 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell, 

The  night  was  wellnigh  done. 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

Hie  lady  look'd  throogh  the  chamber  fiiir. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  there — 

Sir  Riduird  of  Coldinghame  I 

**  Alas !  away,  away  T  she  cried, 

"  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake !" — 
**  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side ; 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three. 

La  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me. 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

"  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  ikir  stnuid 

Most  foully  slain,  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height, 

For  a  sjmce  is  doom'd  to  dwelL 

"  At  our  trysting-place,*  for  a  certain  spaoe^ 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro ; 
But  I  liad  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy 
bower, 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  sa" — 

Love  master'd  fear — ^her  brow  she  cross'd ; 

**  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  I 
And  art  Uiou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  T— > 

The  vi&ion  shook  his  head  1 

"  Who  spiUeth  life,  shall  forfeit  life ; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above, 

This  awful  sign  receive.** 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam; 

His  right  upon  her  hand ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fiuntiqg  sunk, 

For  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four. 

Remains  on  that  board  impress'd; 
And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 

A  cormng  on  her  wrist. 


where  Thomas  the  Rbjmer  nttered  bis  prophedea. 
*  Mertoan  b  the  beantifnl  seat  of  Lord  PolwaiCh. 
s  7Vy#twyyto<o— Ptoee  of  wndiisyw. 
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There  is  a  nun  in  Diyburgh  bower, 

Ne*er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
Tbere  is  a  monk  in  Mekose  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

>  0«e  Appendix,  Note  B. 

'*  The  next  of  theae  compontione  wu,  1  belieTe,  the  Eve  of 
01  John,  in  irhioh  Seott  re-pcoploi  Uie  tower  of  Smailholm, 
tke  awe-inspirinf  hannt  of  his  infancy ;  and  here  be  touches, 
for  the  fint  time,  the  one  inperKtilion  which  can  nil)  be  ap- 
pealed u>  with  full  and  perfect  effect ;  the  only  one  which  Un- 
fen  in  minda  long  dnoe  weaned  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
■achinwy  of  witches  and  foblina.  And  surely  this  mystery 
tOBched  with  mon  ihiiUinf  skill  than  in  that  noble 


That  nun,  who  ne*er  beholds  the  day,' 

That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 
That  nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Ladj  gay, 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 

ballad.  It  b  the  first  of  his  original  pieces,  too,  fa  which  ha 
uses  the  measure  of  his  own  favorite  Minstrels ;  a  measnra 
which  the  monotony  of  mediocrity  had  long  and  saooesafnUj 
been  laboring  to  degrade,  bat  in  itself  adequate  to  the  expre^ 
sion  of  the  highest  tiioughta,  as  well  as  tlie  gentlest  emotions ; 
and  capable,  in  fit  hands,  of  as  rich  a  variety  of  music  oa  any 
other  of  modem  times.  This  was  written  at  ^Ifrtoun^hoi 
in  the  autumn  of  1799."— Z«i/s  0/  SeoU^  vol.  li.  p.  SO. 
ojite,  p.  568. 
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NOTS  A. 

* 

aaTTLB  or  arcram  kook.— P.  594. 

LoEB  BrBftt,  and  Sir  Brian  Lalonn,  daring  the  year  1544, 
lautted  tha  most  dieadfal  ravages  npon  the  Scottish  fron- 
tioB,  eonpelUng  most  of  the  inhabitanu,  and  especially  the 
aacn  of  Liddesdale,  to  take  assurance  under  the  King  of  £og- 
laad.  Upon  the  17th  November,  in  thai  year,  the  sum  total 
•f  their  dopndntiooa  stood  thus,  in  the  bloodf  ledger  of  Lord 


Towns,  towen,  barn^ynes,  paryshe  ehurehea,  bastQl 

houses,  bomed  and  desliojed,     .  •  •         199 

Boots  slain,  .....  403 

Fkisonets  taken,         •  •  •  •  •         816 

Nolt  (cattle) 10,386 

Bbopo 1S.49S 

Nags  and  geldings,  ....  1,306 

Oayt, 900 

Boils  of  com, 850 

Inaight  gear,  Itc.  (furniture)  an  incalculable  quantity. 

MuRDi?i*a  StaU  Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

For  theae  servioes  Sir  Ralph  Evets  was  made  a  Lord  of  Par*, 
liameat.    See  a  strain  of  exalting  congratulation  upon  hb  pro- 
■Mrtion  pound  forth  by  ooma  contemporary  minstrel,  in  vol.  L 
p.  417. 

The  King  of  England  had  promised  to  these  two  barons  a 
feudal  grant  of  the  country,  which  they  had  thus  reduced  to  a 
dcoert;  apon  bearing  which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  seventh 
Eari  of  Angus,  is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed  of  in- 
TCslitDre  npon  their  skins,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ink,  in 
luaentment  for  their  having  defaced  the  tombs  of  bis  ancestors 
at  Melrose.— Oe<2»cre/t.  In  1545,  Lord  Ever^  and  Latoun 
again  entered  Scotland,  with  an  army  eonriating  of  3000  mer- 
eenaiies,  1500  English  Borderers,  and  700  aaiured  Scottish 
men,  chiefly  Armsttrongs,  Tnmbulls,  and  other  broken  clans. 
In  this  second  incnnion,  the  English  generals  even  exceeded 
Ihetr  former  cruelty.  Even  burned  the  tower  of  Broomliouae, 
kith  its  lady  (a  noble  and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley),  and  her 


1 TI1C  edltOT  hM  found  ne  Instane*  opea  rseerd,  «f  this  fcrnlly  havtuff 

tskm  HKinuir*  with  Enjriand.  Ti«>Be«  tbry  uually  ■uffrrrd  dresdfiilly 
frviu  lh<-  Fntrlish  fomyi.  In  Aa|n>at,  1644  (tfa*  year  prvcoding  th*  battle), 
lh«  whole  lamU  brlonginii;  to  Burelf  ueh,  in  West  Tflviotdale,  were  hvrted 
fey  K'rrnn;  the  oatworki,  or  tarmkin,  of  the  towrr  of  Bmnxhotm  bunted  ; 
•4lbt  Seettsdshi,  tkirty  mad*  prisoaors^  sod  aa  imasiw  prey  of  hoisei^ 


whole  family.     The  Bnglbh  penetrated  aa  frr  as  Meboaa, 

which  they  had  destroyed  last  year,  and  which  they  now  again 
pillaged.  As  they  returned  towards  Jedbuig h,  they  were  fol* 
lowed  by  Angus  at  the  head  of  1000  hone,  who  was  shortly 
after  Joined  by  the  famous  Norman  Lealey,  with  a  body  of - 
Fife-men.  The  English,  being  probably  unwilling  to  eroas  tha 
Teviot  while  the  Scots  hung  upon  their  rear,  halted  npon  An- 
cram  Moor,  above  the  village  of  that  name ;  and  the  Scottish 
genera]  was  deliberating  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  when 
Sfa:  Walter  Soott,i  of  Buocleneh,  eame  up  at  full  speed  with  a 
snail  bat  eboaea  body  of  faia  lecainen,  tba  rear  of  whom  wars 
near  at  hand.  By  the  advice  of  this  experiaaoad  'warrior  (ta 
whose  conduct  PitMOttie  and  Buchanan  ascribe  the  sueoess  of 
the  engagement),  Angus  withdrew  from  the  height  which  ho 
occupied,  and  drew  up  his  forces  behind  it,  npon  a  piece  of 
low  flat  ground,  called  Puiier-heogh,  or  Paniel>heagh.  Tha 
spare  hocMs  being  sent  to  an  eminence  in  their  rear,  appeared 
to  the  English  to  be  the  main  body  of  tha  Soou  in  the  act  of 
flighL  Under  this  persuasion,  Evers  and  Latoun  hniried  pre- 
cipitately forward,  and  having  ascended  the  hfll,  which  their 
foes  had  abandoned,  were  no  leas  dismayed  than  astonished  to 
find  the  phalaiu  of  Scottish  spearmen  drawn  up,  in  firm  array, 
upon  the  flat  ground  below.  The  Scots  in  their  turn  became 
the  assailants.  A  heron,  roused  from  the  marshes  by  the  ta- 
mult,  soared  away  betwixt  the  encountering  armies:  **0!'* 
exclaimed  Aagaa,  **  that  1  had  here  my  white  goes  hawk,  that 
we  might  all  yoke  at  once  l**-~Ood»ero/t.  The  English, 
breathless  and  fatigued,  having  the  setting  sun  and  wind  full 
in  their  faces,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  resolute  and  dee- 
perate  ehaige  of  the  Scottish  lances.  No  sooner  bad  they  be- 
gun to  waver,  than  their  own  allies,  tho  assared  Bofderers, 
who  had  been  waiting  the  event,  threw  aside  their  red  orosscs, 
and,  joining  their  countrymen,  made  a  most  merciless  slanghtei 
among  the  English  fugitives,  the  punueiv  calling  upon  each 
other  to  "  remember  Broomhouse!'*— Lkslet,  p.  4t78. 

In  tha  battle  fell  Lord  Evers,  and  bia  son,  together  with  Sif 
Brian  Latoun,  and  800  Englishmen,  many  of  whom  were  par* 
sons  of  rank.     A  thousand  prisoneis  were  taken.     Among 
these  was  a  patriotic  alderman  of  London,  Read  by  name 
who,  having  contumaciously  refused  to  pay  bis  portion  of  • 

eattle,  sad  shesp,  eatriod  off.    Ths  lands  opea  Kals  Water,  beloBflaf  Is 

the  same  ehioftain,  Wf>re  nUo  pluodered,  and  much  ipoil  ubwined ;  thirty 
ScotU  ilain,  and  the  Most  Tower  (a  fortrcM  asar  Ecklbrd}  »moltt4  Mff 
eore.  Thus  Biicclrurh  had  a  long  account  to  settle  at  An«raai  Moor.r' 
MuRDtM's  Stat*  Papers,  pp.  45,4*. 
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iMiievoience,  <)eniaD<)ed  from  the  dty  bj  Beniy  VIII.,  waa 
•pnt  by  royal  aolhority  to  wrve  against  the  i^cou.  These,  at 
•etdiiig  liU  ransom,  he  foand  still  more  exorUitant  in  tlieir 
exartiona  than  the  monarch. — Rkdpatb'i  Border  HiMi4frf, 
p.  563. 

Evera  waa  nvoh  refretted  by  Ktnf  Henry*  who  awove  to 
avenge  hia  death  apon  Angos,  against  whom  he  oonceived 
him-ielf  to  have  particnlar  grounds  of  resentment,  on  account 
of  favora  received  by  the  earl  at  his  hands.  The  answer  of 
AnvRM  was  worthy  of  a  Douglas  :  *'  la  our  brother-in-law  of- 
ff  oiled, ">  aaid  be,  "  that  1,  as  a  good  6f»iaman,  have  avenged 
my  ravaged  ooantry,  and  the  defaced  tombs  of  my  anceston, 
upon  Ralph  Even  ?  They  were  better  men  than  he,  and  I 
was  boand  to  do  no  lens — and  will  he  take  my  life  for  tliati 
Little  knows  King  Henry  the  skirls  of  Kimetable  :'  I  can  keep 
myself  there  against  all  his  English  host." — GoDemopT. 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancram  .Moor.  Tiie  ipot,  on 
which  it  was  fought,  i*  called  LilyanPa  E  Ige,  from  an  Ama- 
Ionian  Scottish  woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tra- 
dition, to  have  distingubhed  herself  in  the  same  manner  a« 
Sqoira  Witherington.*  The  old  people  point  out  her  monu- 
ment, now  broken  and  defaced.  The  inscription  is  said  to  have 
been  legible  within  this  century,  and  to  have  run  thus : 

*'  Fair  maiden  LyIKard  lies  under  this  stane. 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  faoM ; 
Upon  the  English  lonns  she  laid  mony  thunijis. 
And,  when  her  legs  were  cut  ted  off*,  she  fought  upon  her 
stnmpa." 

Vide  Account  of  the  Pariah  of  Molroto. 

It  appeals,  ftom  a  paasage  in  Stowo,  that  an  ancestor  of 
lA>rd  Lveri  held  also  a  grant  of  Scottish  landm  from  an  English 
monarch.  "  I  have  seen,**  says  the  historian.  "  under  the 
broad<«eale  of  the  said  King  Edwarrl  I.,  a  manor,  called  Ket- 
nes,  in  the  county  of  Forfare,  in  Scotland,  and  neere  the  fur- 
tliest  part  of  the  same  nation  northward,  given  to  John  Ure 
aiKi  his  beires,  ancestor  to  the  Lord  Ure,  that  now  is,  for  his 
mnie*  'looB  in  these  partes,  with  market,  &c.,  dated  at  Laner- 


1  li«M  had  BMnisd  dk*  widow  of  Jamas  IV.,  rister  to  King  Hssry 
VUI. 
S  Kiiuotahlt,  BOW  caUod  OaiiataUs,  is  s  Boomitaiiioas  trsct  at  thshwul 


cost,  tlie  90th  day  of  October,  aniw  regis,  34.*'— Stowb** 
j9aaa/s,  p.  210.  This  grant,  like  that  of  Henry,  must  Itava 
been  danger oui  to  the  receiver. 


Note  B. 
That  nam  who  no  or  bohotda  tho  iof.'-F,  SBFI. 

The  circumstance  of  the  nun,  **  who  never  saw  the  day,"  ii 
not  entirely  imaginary.  About  fif\y  yean  ago,  an  anfortaoatc 
female  wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a  dark  vault,  among 
the  ruiiis  of  Drj-buigh  Abbey,  which,  during  the  day,  she 
never  qnitied.  When  night  fell,  fhe  uvncd  from  this  miverable 
habitation,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ilaliburton  of  New- 
maiiw,  the  Editor's  great-grandfather,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Etf 
kini*  of  SiieilfiL-ld,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighborfaood.  Frora 
tlieir  charity,  she  obiaiued  such  necevaries  as  she  could  be 
prevailed  U}>on  to  accept.  At  twelve,  each  night,  she  Ikrhled 
her  candle,  and  returned  to  her  vault,  aaanring  her  iViendly 
neighbon,  that,  during  her  abaenoe.  her  habitation  was  ar* 
ranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name  ol 
Fattipa ;  describing  him  as  a  little  man,  wearing  lieavy  iron 
■hom,  with  which  he  trami^ed  the  clay  floor  of  the  Tault,  to 
diiipel  the  damjM.  This  circumstance  caused  her  to  be  regard- 
ed,  by  the  welUnformed,  with  eompawion,  as  derang<ed  In  bef 
understanding  ;  ami  by  the  vulgiir,  with  tome  degive  of  tc^rror. 
The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of  life  ^m 
would  never  explain.  It  was,  however,  beliered  to  have  heen 
occasioned  by  a  vow,  that,  during  the  abaeoceof  a  man  to 
whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  tlw  sue. 
Her  lover  never  returned.  He  fell  during  the  civil  war  of 
1745-6,  and  she  never  more  would  behold  the  light  of  day. 

The  vault,  or  rather  dungeon,  in  which  this  unfortunate  w^ 
man  lived  and  died,  passes  still  by  tlie  name  of  the  sapematu- 
ral  being,  with  which  its  gloom  was  tenanted  by  ber  disiarbed 
imagination,  and  few  of  the  neighboring  pea<»nt8  dare  e&icr  it 
by  night.— 1803. 


of  Poaftlssdsis.    [See  notas  to  Ckatle 

ZlTtuJ 
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The  ruins  of  Cadyov,  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  A- 
ciont  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 
are  situated  •  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
rirer  Evan,  about  two  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  conclu- 
won  of  the  Civil  Wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mary,  to  whose  cause  the  house  of  Ham- 
ilton devoted  themselves  with  a  generous  zeal, 
which  occasioned  their  temporary  ob.^(*urity,  and, 
very  nearly,  their  total  ruia  The  situation  of  the 
ruins,  embosomed  in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and 
creeping  shrubs,  and  overliangiug  the  brawHng 
torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow  is  a  ejove  of  im- 
meiiso  oaks,  the  remain.s  of  the  Ciilodyuiaii  Forotst, 


which  anciently  extended  through  the  south  of 
Scotland,  from  the  eastern  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty-five  feet,  and 
upwards,  in  circumference ;  and  the  state  of  decay, 
in  which  they  now  appear,  shows  that  they  have 
witnessed  the  rites  of  tlie  Druids.  The  whole 
scenery  is  included  in  the  magnificent  and  extei> 
sive  park  of  the  Duke  of  HamiltoiL  Tliere  was 
long  preserved  in  this  forest  the  breed  of  the  Sc^tt- 
tisli  wild  cattle,  until  their  ferocity  occasioned  their 
being  extirpated,  about  forty  years  agix'  Tlu»ir 
appearance  was  beautiful,  being  milk-white,  with 

>  The  breed  had  not  been  entirely  extirpated.  There  le^ 
mained  certainly  a  magnificent  hrni  of  tli<!%e  cai'-''*  in  Cadj ow 
Foretit  witluu  Uieae  few  year».     1833  — £f». 
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black  muzzles,  horns,  and  4ioof9.  The  bulls  nre  de- 
icribed  by  ancient  authors  as  hiwing  white  manes ; 
but  tho:$o  of  latter  days  had  lost  that  peculiarity, 
perhaps  by  intermixture  with  the  tame  breed' 

In  detailing  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  the  following  ballad, 
it  would  be  injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other 
words  than  those  of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  account 
of  that  memorable  event  forms  a  beautiful  piece 
of  historical  painting. 

"Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person 
who  oonunitted  this  barbarous  action.  He  had 
been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Langnitle,  as  we  have  already  related,  and  owed 
hifl  life  to  the  Regent's  clemency.  But  part  of  his 
estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Re- 
gent*.-* favorites,"  who  seized  his  hou?e,  and  turned 
I  out  his  wife,  naked,  in  a  cold  nl^ht,  into  the  open 
fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  she  became 
furiously  mad.  This  injury  made  a  deeper  im- 
pres.«*ion  on  him  than  the  benefit  he  had  received, 
and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be  revenged 
,  of  the  Regent.  Party  rage  strengthened  and  in- 
j  flamed  his  private  resentment  His  kinsmen,  the 
Hamilton?,  applauded  the  enterprise.  The  max- 
ima of  that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  course 
he  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed 
the  Regent  for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an  op- 
portunity to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved  at  laJst 
to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow, 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  in  his  way  from  Stir- 
ling to  Edinburgh.  He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden 
gallery,'  which  had  a  window  towards  the  street ; 
spread  a  feather-bed  on  the  floor  to  hinder  the  noise 
of  hu  feet  from  being  heard ;  hung  up  a  black  cloth 
behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might  not  be  observed 
from  without;  and,  after  all  this  preparation, 
calmly  expected  the  Regent's  approach,  who  had 
lodged,  during  the  night,  in  a  house  not  far  distant 
Some  indistinct  information  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Regent, 
and  he  paid  so  much  regard  to  it,  that  he  resolved 
to  return  by  the  same  gate  through  which  he  had 
entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round  the  toxni. 
But  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate  was  great,  and 
he  himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded 
dircrtly  along  the  street ;  and  the  throng  of  peo- 
ple obliging  him  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the 
a.«.<«assin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  tliat  he  shot 
hiui,  with  a  single  bullet,  tlirough  the  lower  part 
of  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman 

■ 

1  They  were  formeriy  kept  in  Uie  park  at  Dromlanrig,  and 
are  still  to  be  aeen  at  Chillingham  Ca«tle,  in  Northumberland. 
For  thrir  nature  and  ferocity,  sec  Notes. 

*  Thjji  was  Sir  Jamea  Bellenden,  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  wliose 
■hanK>ral  and  inhuman  rapacity  occasioned  the  catastroplie  iu 
the  tpxi. — Hpottisvvoodk. 

This  projecting  gallery  ia  still  sbowo.    Th«  bouia  to  whiob 


who  rode  on  liis  other  side.  His  followers  m 
stantly  endeavored  to  break  into  the  hoasc  whence 
the  blow  had  come ;  but  they  found  the  door 
strongly  barricadoed,  and,  before  it  could  be  forcec 
open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  horse,*  which 
stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  got 
£ar  beyond  their  reach.  The  Regent  died  the  same 
night  of  his  wound." — History  of  Seotlatid^  book  v 

Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton,  whert 
he  was  received  in  triumph  ;  for  the  ashes  of  the 
houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been  burned  by 
Murray's  army,  were  yet  smoking ;  and  party  pre- 
judice, the  habits  of  the  age,  and  the  enormity  ol 
the  provocation,  seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify 
the  deed.  After  a  short  abode  at  Hamilton,  this 
fierce  and  determined  man  left  Scotland,  and 
served  in  Prance,  under  the  patronage  of  tlie  fam- 
ily of  Guise,  to  whom  he  was  doubtless  recom- 
mended by  having  avenged  the  cause  of  tlieir 
niece,  Queen  Mary,  upon  her  ungrateful  brother. 
De  Thou  has  recorded,  that  an  attempt  was  mad« 
to  engage  him  to  assassinate  Gaspar  de  Coligui, 
the  famous  Admiral  of  France,  and  tlie  buckler  oi 
the  Huguenot  cause.  But  the  character  of  Both 
wellhaugh  was  mistaken.  He  was  no  mercenary 
trader  in  blood,  and  rejected  the  offer  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  He  hod  no  authority,  ho 
said,  from  Scotland  to  oonunit  murders  in  France ; 
he  had  avenged  his  own  just  quarrel,  but  he  would 
neither,  for  price  nor  prayer,  avenge  that  of  an- 
other man. — TItuanuSj  cap.  46. 

The  Regent's  death  happened  28d  January, 
1569.  It  is  applauded  or  stigmatized,  by  contem- 
porary historians,  according  to  their  religious  or 
party  prejudices.  The  triumph  of  Blackw(X)d  is 
unboimdcd.  He  not  only  extols  the  pious  feat  o( 
Bothwellhaugh,  "who,"  he  observes,  "satisfied, 
with  a  single  ounce  of  lead,  him  whose  sacrilegious 
avarice  had  stripped  the  metropolitan  church  of 
St  Andrews  of  its  covering ;"  but  he  ascribes  it  to 
immediate  divine  inspiration,  and  the  escape  of 
Hamilton  to  little  less  than  the  miraculous  inter 
ference  of  the  Deity. — Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  263,  With 
equal  injustice,  it  was,  by  others,  made  the  ground 
of  a  general  national  reflection ;  for,  when  Mather 
urged  Bemey  to  assassinate  Biu-leigli,  and  quoted 
the  examples  of  Poltrot  and  BothwelUiaugh,  th« 
other  conspirator  answered,  "that  neyther  Poltroi 
nor  Hambleton  did  attempt  their  onterpryse,  with- 
out some  reason  or  consi»leration  to  lead  them  to 
it ;  as  the  one,  by  hyre,  and  promise  of  preferment 

it  was  attached  was  the  property  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, a  natural  brother  to  the  Duke  ui  Jhatclheraalt,  and 
ancle  to  Bothwellhaugh.  This,  among  other  circnmRtances. 
•eems  to  evince  the  aid  which  Bothwellhaugh  received  'Von 
his  clan  in  effecting  his  purpose. 

*  The  gin  of  Lord  John  Hamilton,  Commendator  of  A» 
broath 
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or  rewarde ;  the  other,  upoo  desperate  mind  of  re- 
venge, for  a  lyttle  wrong  done  onto  him,  as  the 
report  goethe,  aooording  to  the  vyle  trayteroos 
iysposysyon  of  the  hoole  natyon  of  the  Scottea." 
— MumDOf's  SUU€  Paper$,  toL  i  pi  197. 


▲BDKBStBB  TO 
THB  ai«HT  BOMOEABLS 

LADY    ANNE   HAMILTON.^ 

When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Gadyow's  Gothic  towers, 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd, 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  somid, 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall, 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound. 
As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  halL 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 

And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er. 
Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 

Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still,  of  CadyoVs  fiided  feme. 

You  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale, 
And  tune  my  harp,  of  Border  frame, 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  turn. 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside. 

And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid  I  at  thy  command. 
Again  the  crumbled  lialls  sliall  rise ; 

Lo  I  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand. 
The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock's  wood-cover*d  side. 
Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 

4^ise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride. 
And  feudal  banners  flatmt  between : 

Where  the  rode  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe. 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

>  Eldeit  daughter  of  Archibald,  ninth  Dake  of  Hamilton. 
-Ed. 

'  The  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  at  thi«  period,  was 
lames,  Earl  of  Airan,  Doke  of  Chatetherault,  in  Pmnce,  and 


Ti«  n^^it— the  dtfuie  of  kaep  and  ipire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream ; 

And  OB  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 
Is  checkering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  li(^t;  the  east  is  gray ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  t«wer ; 
Steeds  snort ;  uncoupled  stag-honnds  hay, 

And  merry  banters  qnit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  fsUs — they  hurry  oat — 
Clatters  eadi  plank  and  swinging  chain. 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  joyial  root 

Uige  the  shy  steed,  and  slai^  the  rdn 

First  of  his  troop,  the  C9iief  rode  on;* 
His  shouting  merry ^nen  throng  behind; 

Hie  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 

Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roebacks  boand. 
The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain. 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior-sound 
Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  agaiiL 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  won^ 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  honi  t 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase, 

That  roam  m  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  Hountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band. 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand. 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aim'd  well,  the  Chieftain's  lance  has  flown; 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Sound,  merry  himtsmen  I  sound  the  pryae^ 

'Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  oak 

The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear ; 
Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 

Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  mark'd  his  dan. 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  throvm, 

Yet  mis^'d  his  eye  the  boldest  man 
That  bore  the  name  of  HamiltoiL 

first  peer  of  the  Scottish  realm.    In  1568,  be  wrat  app«lni««i 
by  Q.aeen  Marr  her  lientenant-^noal  in  Si<»t]and,  ander  iIm 
singular  title  of  her  adopts  father, 
s  See  Appendix  Note  3 
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*  Why  fills  noi  BothweflfaMigh  his  plaoe. 

Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  t 
Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  graee  t 
Why  shares  he  not  o«r  hnntei's  fare  T — 

Stem  Gland  replied,*  with  darkening  fiioe 
(Gray  Paiaiey's  haughty  lord  was  he), 

"  At  merry  feasts  or  buxom  chase, 
Ko  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  aee. 

*  Few  suns  have  set  sinoe  Woodhouselee* 

Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  goblets  foam, 
When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee, 
The  war-worn  soldier  tum'd  him  home. 

"There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes^ 
His  Msrgaret,  beautiful  and  mild, 

Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose. 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-born  duUd. 

"O  change  accursed  1  past  are  those  days 
False  Muiray's  ruthless  spoilers  came^ 

And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze^ 
Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

*  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 

Where  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flows^ 
Her  anns  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
Oh  1  is  it  die,  the  pallid  rose  t 

"  The  wilder*d  trayeUer  sees  her  glide, 
And  hoars  her  feeble  yoice  with  awe — 

'  Berenge,*  she  cries, '  on  Murray's  pride ! 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh  i* " 

He  ceased — and  cries  of  rsge  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band. 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chie^ 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Airan  brand. 

But  who,  o*er  bush,  o^er  stream  and  rock; 

Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 
IVhose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 

Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed ;' 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whoso  eyeballs  glare. 
As  one  some  yision'd  sight  that  saw. 

Whose  hands  sre  bloody,  loose  his  hair  t— 
Tishel  'tiahel  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

• 

From  gorj  selle,*  and  reeling  steed, 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound, 


L 


>  Ste  Appendix,  Noitt  B. 

•  Ibid.  Not0  D. 

«  $eU«— Saddle.    A  word 

mut  &otbon. 

*See  Appendix,  Not*  B. 

•Ibid  NoteF. 
76 


•  Ibid.KotsO. 
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And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed. 
He  daah'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoken"  'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown. 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear. 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Your  slaughtered  quarry  proudly  trode. 
At  dawning  mom,  o'er  dale  and  down. 

But  prouder  base-bom 'Murray  rode 
Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town. 

**  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side,* 
In  haughty  triumph  marched  he. 

While  Knox  relaz'd  his  bigot  pride, 
And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see 

"  But  can  stem  Power,  with  bU  his  vaunt, 
Or  Pomp,  with  bU  her  courtly  glare. 

The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt, 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  t 

"  With  hackbut  bent,*  my  secret  stand. 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose. 

And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band. 
Troop'd  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bowa 


>  a 


Dark  Morton,^  girt  with  many  a  spear, 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 
And  daah'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan." 

"  Glencaim  and  stout  Porkhead*  were  nigh, 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein, 

And  haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye. 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain.** 

"  'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove. 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high ; 

Scarce  could  his  trimpling  charger  move. 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh." 

"From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye, 
Dark-roUing,  glanced  the  ranks  along. 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  mamliftlling  the  iron  throng. 

"  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe  * 

Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breadt ; 
'Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhau^  1' 

▼  Of  this  noted  penon,  it  fa  «noaf  h  to  nj^  that  b«  wu  m> 
tire  in  the  murder  of  David  Rizsio,  and  at  leaai  privy  to  tba 
of  Darnley. 

B  See  Appendix,  Note  G. 

•  Ibid.  Note  H. 

u  Ibid.  Note  L  "  Ibid.  Note  K. 
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•*  The  death-shot  parts — ^tlie  rliarger  springs- 
Wild  n»e»  tumult's  startling  roar  I 

And  Murray's  plumy  bf:lniet  rings — 
— Rings  on  tlie  grr>and,  to  rise  no  more. 

**  What  joy  tlie  raptured  youth  can  feel. 
To  hear  b'<jr  love  the  loved  one  tell— 

Or  be,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  inCuit  fell  1 

**  6ut  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 
To  st'o  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll ; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy, 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  souL 

**  My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near ; 

With  pride  her  bleediag  victim  aaw ; 
And  shriekM  in  his  death-<leaf(>n'd  car, 

'  Remember  injured  Bothwellhaugh  V 

"  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault  I 
Spread  Ui  the  wind  thy  baimer'd  tree  !* 

Each  warrior  bend  his  Clvdesdale  bow  1— 
Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  free  T 

>  An  oak,  Iinlf-aawn,  with  tb«  motto  through^  it  an  aocient 
•ognizaiioe  of  Uie  family  of  Hamilton. 

"  Scott  spent  the  Cliriatmai  of  1801  at  Hamilton  Palace,  in 
Lanarkshire.  To  Lndy  Anne  Hamilton  he  had  been  intiio* 
luccJ  by  her  frieiid,  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  and  both  the 
>ate  anc]  the  prei^ent  Duke*  of  Hamilton  apiiear  to  have  par> 
taken  of  Lady  Anne's  admiration  for  Gler.finlas,  and  the  Eve 
of  St.  John.  A  morning's  ramble  to  the  majestic  mina  of  the 
old  baronial  casMe  on  the  prt>ci|)iton!i  banks  of  the  Evan,  and 
among  the  adjoining  remains  of  the  iirimeval  Caledonian  for- 
est, snggeated  to  him  a  ballad,  not  inferior  in  execution  to  any 
that  he  had  faithcno  prodnoed,  an4  esftecially  interesting  aa  the 
first  in  which  he  grapple*  with  the  world  of  pietaresqTie  inci- 
oent  unfolded  in  the  authentic  annals  of  Srotland.  With  the 
magnificent  localities  before  him,  he  skilfnlly  interwove  the 
daring  aanssination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  one  of  the  olaoe- 
men  of  *tbe  princely  Hamilton.'  Had  the  subject  been  ta- 
ken up  in  after  years,  we  might  have  had  another  Marmion  or 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  ;  for  in  Cadyow  CaKtle  we  have  the  ma- 
terial! and  outline  of  more  than  one  of  the  noblest  ballads. 

*'  About  two  years  before  this  piei'e  began  to  be  handed  about 
a  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Campbell  had  made  his  appearance 


Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed ; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim^ 
"  Murray  is  fiUl'n,  and  Scotland  fr«ed ! 

Couofa,  Arran  I  couch  thy  spear  of  flame  T 

But,  see  I  the  minstrel  yision  fiuls-^ 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  mere ; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales^ 
Or  sink  in  Eran's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high, 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale* 

And  stmk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 
The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandala 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 

And  Vengeance  shouting  o^ei  the  slain, 

Lo  I  high-burn  Beauty  rules  the  steed. 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstreFs  tale ; 

Nor  e*er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  bauJcs  of  Evandale ! 

there,  and  at  once  seized  a  high  place  in  the  literair  worid  \j 
his  *  Pie  wares  of  Hope.'  Among  the  most  ea^er  to  weioorn 
Mm  had  been  Scott ;  and  I  find  the  brothefbcrd  tbac  expra» 
ing  himself  concerning  the  MS.  of  Cadyow : — 

*'  *  The  venes  of  Cadyow  Castla  are  perpetnallj  lii^iagfa 
my  imagination — 

'  Where,  mightiest  of  the  beasts  of  okaae 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 
The  mountain  ball  comes  thundering  on*— 

and  the  arrival  of  Hamiltoo,  when 

*  Reeking  from  the  ncent  deed. 

He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground.' 

I  have  repeated  these  lines  so  often  on  the  Korib  Bridge,  tint 
the  whole  fraternity  of  coachmen  know  me  by  tongue  a*  I  pass. 
To  be  sure,  to  a  mind  in  sober,  serious  street-walkiog  hanor,  it 
must  bear  an  ap{>earance  of  lunacy  when  one  stamps  with  the 
hurried  pace  and  fervent  shake  of  the  head,  which  strong,  ^th 
poetry  excites.'  *' — Life  of  ScoU^  rol.  ii.  p.  77. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  A- 
sound  tkeprfoe  /—P.  600. 


i'Tfoe — The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  game. — Tn  Co- 
iedonia  olim  frfquens  erat  gylvMtria  quidam  boo^  nunc  veto 
rartor,f  Kt,  colore  candidissimOt  jubam  densamet  demittam 
inttar  leonis  grslat,  iruculentuo  ae  fcrus  ab  humano  gmere 
abhoi^mjs,  ut  gueecunque  homines  rel  manibus  contrrctdrint^ 
vol  halitu  perfiarcrint,  ab  its  multos  post  dies  omnino  absti' 
mmerunl.    Ad  hoc  tanta  audacia  kuic  bovi  indita  ercA^  ut 


uon  solum  irritatuo  equiteo  furenter  j^reatemirrl,  »ed  aa 
tantUium  laces  situs  omnes  promiscue  homines  corn^bu*  ut 
ungulis  peterit ;  ac  eanum,  qui  apud  nos  feroeisaimi  auutt 
impetus  plane  contemneret.  Ejus  cames  eartiloginosa,  s«d 
saporis  suavissimi.  Erat  is  olim  per  Ulam  vastissimam 
Caledonia  sylvam  frequens,  sed  humana  inglurie  Jam  as* 
sumptus  tribus  tantum  losis  est  roliquus^  Striviling-ii,  Cum* 
bernaldim,  et  JTtaraniits.'-LiiciLiKUi,  ScotiK*  Descriptio,  p, 
13. — [See  a  note  on  Castle  DangerouSf  Waverley  Noreb. 
vol.  xlvii. — £o  ] 
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KotbB. 

Burn  attvd  replied.—?.  601. 

ijord  Clan't  Hamilton,  leeond  son  of  the  Dake  of  Chatel- 
b«>raaU.  and  eom mandator  of  ibe  Abbey  of  Puulej,  acted  a 
dt*tiii;;aisheil  part  daring  the  tronblei  of  Cioeen  Marjr'i  reign, 
•nd  rvmijd  unalterably  attached  to  the  cauae  of  that  un- 
far.ZkUkte  princen.  He  led  the  van  of  her  army  at  the  fatal 
oattle  of  Langttde,  and  M'aa  one  of  the  commaiiden  at  tlie 
Raid  of  Stirling,  which  had  ao  nearly  given  complete  euceen 
lA  the  Qoeen't  faction.  He  was  aaceator  of  the  fireaent  Mar- 
^aia  of  Aberoon 


Note  0. 

W9odJk0ut«lee.—?.  601. 

This  barony,  ttnlching  along  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  near 
Aacbendlnny,  belonged  to  BothwelUiaogh,  in  right  of  hia 
wife.  Tlie  ruina  of  the  mausiun,  from  wlietice  she  wai  ex  {id- 
led in  the  brutal  manner  which  occaMioiicd  her  tie.ith,  are  atill 
to  t>e  seen  in  a  hollow  glen  betiide  the  river.  Popular  re(K)rt 
tenant<>  them  with  the  restleM  gho«t  of  tlie  Lady  Butiiwell- 
haugh  ;  whom,  however,  it  confounds  with  Lady  Anne  Both- 
well,  whose  /^ament  is  m>  popolar.  Thin  spectre  is  no  tenacious 
of  bar  rijfhts,  that  a  part  of  the  ttoues  of  tlte  ancient  cdiflee 
haviiiv  bi«n  employed  in  building  or  n-pairiiig  the  ]>tv*ent 
Woo*nion«elee,  she  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her  privilege  to 
haunt  thai  house  also ;  and,  even  of  very  late  years,  has  ex- 
rilexi  considerable  disturbance  and  terror  among  the  domestics. 
This  Is  a  more  remarkable  vindication  of  ihe  ri/^hts  of  gkosU, 
as  the  prt'Meni  Wiiodhousleo,  which  giveo  hix  title  to  the  lion- 
•rabltf  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  a  senator  of  the  College  of 
Jaatice.  is  sitnated  on  the  slope  of  the  Pentland  hills,  distant 
at  lea«i  four  mtlea  from  her  proper  aboile.  Siie  always  ap- 
pean  ia  white,  and  with  her  child  iu  her  arms. 


NoteD. 

Drivet  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed. — P.  601. 

Birrel  informs  us,  that  Bothwellhaugh,  being  closely  pur- 
■oed,  "  after  that  spur  and  wand  had  failed  him,  he  drew  forth 
his  dagger,  and  strocke  his  horse  behind,  whilk  oansed  tha 
horse  to  leap  a  very  brode  stanke  [i.  e.  ditch],  by  wbilk  means 
he  e«»{Mt,  and  gat  away  from  all  the  rest  of  the  hoi 
BiRRKL*a  Diarjftp.  18. 


»». 


NotbE. 

Frm  Uks  wOd  B»rder'»  humbled  side.—?.  601. 
Vniray's  death  took  place  shortly  aAer  an  expedition  to  tho 
Borders ;  which  is  thus  commemorated  by  the  author  of  liia 

**  8c  having  subllscht  all  things  in  this  sort. 
To  LiddiwiaiU  agane  he  did  resort, 
Throw  Ewisdail,  Esfcdail,  and  all  the  daflls  rvda  h«, 
And  also  lay  thrse  nights  in  Cannabie, 
Wbair  na  prince  lay  thir  hundred  yeiris  befora. 
Nae  thief  durst  stir,  they  did  him  feir  sa  sair ; 
And,  that  thay  suld  na  mair  thair  thift  allege. 
Threescore  and  twelf  he  brocht  of  thame  in  pledge, 
Syne  wanlit  thame,  whilk  maid  the  rest  keepordonr; 
Than  mycbt  the  rasch-bns  keep  ky  on  the  Border." 

Scottish  PoemSf  Idth  centurn^  p.  S3S. 


NoteF. 

With  haekbut  benl.—T.  601. 
Haekbut  bent—Onn  ooek'd.    The  carbine,  with  which  the 
Bsfent  was  shot,  is  preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace.    It  is  a 


brass  piece,  of  a  middling  length,  very  small  in  the  bore,  and, 
what  is  rather  extraordinary,  ap|M-ur<  to  have  been  nfled  oi 
indented  in  the  bunrel.  It  had  a  tn.ichlock,  for  which  a  nuMi* 
wn  firelock  has  been  injudiciously  substitnteil. 


NotbG. 


The  wildMaefarlanM'  plaided  c/en.—P.  601. 

This  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  were  attached  to  the  Re 
gent  Muiray.  Hotlinshed,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Lan^ide, 
says,  *'  In  this  batayle  the  valiancie  of  an  Heiland  gentleman, 
named  Macfarlane,  stood  the  Regent's  part  in  great  steede ; 
for,  in  the  hotte^t  brunte  of  the  fighte,  be  camo  up  with  twc 
hundred  of  his  friendesand  countrymen,  and  so  manfully  gave 
in  upon  the  flankes  of  the  Queen's  people,  that  he  won  a  };n*nt 
cause  of  the  disordering  of  tlicm.  This  Macfarlane  had  been 
lately  before,  as  1  have  beani,  condemned  to  die,  for  some  out- 
rage by  him  committed,  and  obtayning  pardon  through  suyte 
of  tho  Couiitcw  of  Murray,  he  reeompensed  thai  cleiiKiuie  by 
this  piece  of  service  now  at  this  batayle."  Calderwood's  ac- 
count is  less  faTorable  to  tha  Macfarianas.  He  states  that 
"  Macfarlane,  with  his  Highlandmen,  fled  from  the  wing 
when*  thi'y  were  set.  The  Lord  Lindxay,  who  stood  nearest 
to  them  in  the  Rf^ent's  battle,  said,  *  Let  them  go  !  I  shall  fill 
their  place  better:'  am!  ho,  stepping  forward,  with  a  company 
of  fresh  m?n,  char;;efl  the  enemy,  whose  spear«  were  now 
spent,  with  long  weapons,  so  that  they  were  driven  back  by 
force,  being  before  almo»t  overthrown  by  the  avauni-guard  anil 
harquebu^icTt,  and  ao  were  turned  totlighl." — CALDKRWOOD'i 
MS.  apud  Knitii.  p.  480.  Melville  mentions  the  flight  of  tha 
vangoarti,  but  states  it  to  have  been  commanded  by  Morton^ 
and  oomjKMad  ciiiefly  of  oommonen  of  the  baiooy  of  Renfrew. 


KoTS  H. 
Oleneaim  and  stout  Parkksad  were  n(f  A.— P.  001. 

The  Earl  of  Glencaim  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Regent. 
George  Douglas  of  Park  head  was  a  natural  brother  of  the  Eail 
of  Morton,  whose  hone  waa  killed  by  the  same  ball  by  which 
Mnrray  fell. 


KoteL 

kngford  Affudeeay'tf  trail  aye. 


That  saw  fair  Marjf  weep  in  vain.—'?.  601. 

Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  waa  the  moat  ferociona  and 
brutal  of  tlie  Regent's  faction,  and,  as  such,  was  employed  to 
extort  Mary's  rignature  to  the  deed  of  resignation  presented  to 
her  in  Lochleven  castle.  He  discharged  his  commission  with 
the  most  savage  rigor ;  and  it  is  even  said,  that  when  the 
weeping  captive,  in  the  act  of  signing,  avwied  her  eyes  from 
the  fatal  deed,  he  pinched  her  arm  with  the  gnap  of  his  iraa 
glove. 


NoteK. 

So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. — P.  001. 

Not  only  had  the  Regent  notice  of  tha  intended  attempt 
npon  his  life,  but  even  of  the  very  house  from  which  it  war 
threatened.  With  that  infatuation  at  which  men  wonder, 
after  such  events  have  hapjiened,  he  deemed  It  would  be  a 
suflleient  precaution  to  ride  briskly  past  the  dangerous  s|>ot. 
But  even  this  was  prevented  by  tiie  crowd  :  so  that  Bothwill 
haugh  hail  time  to  take  a  deliberate  aim. — Spottiswuodk 

p.  S33.      BUCHANAJC. 
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SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
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€l)e  <Bxa^  Brotl)er. 


▲   FRAOMSRT. 


The  imperfect  state  of  this  ballad,  which  was 
writton  several  years  ago,  is  not  a  circumfitance 
affected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  that  peculiar 
interest  which  ia  often  found  to  arise  from  uxigrati- 
fied  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's 
intention  to  have  completed  the  tale,  if  he  had 
found  himself  able  to  succeed  to  hia  own  satiafiio- 
tion.  Yielding  to  the  opinion  of  persons,  whose 
judgment,  if  not  biassed  by  the  partiality  of  friend- 
ship, is  entitled  to  deference,  he  has  preferred 
'nserting  these  verses  as  a  fragment,  to  his  inten- 
tion of  entirely  suppressing  them. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded, 
regards  a  house  upon  the  barony  of  Gilmerton, 
near  Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building, 
now  called  Gilmerton  Grange,  was  originally 
named  Bunidale,  from  the  following  tragic  adven- 
ture. The  barony  of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore, 
to  a  gentleman  named  Heron,  who  had  one  beau- 
tiful daughter.  This  young  lady  was  seduced  by 
the  Abbot  of  Newbattle,  a  richly  endowed  abbey, 
upon  tlie  banks  of  the  South  Elsk,  now  a  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian.  Heron  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance,  and  learned  also,  that  the 
lovers  carried  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the 
connivance  of  the  lady's  nurse,  who  lived  at  this 
house  of  Gilmerton  Grange,  or  Bumdale.  He 
formed  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance,  unde- 
terred by  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the  clerical 
character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims  of  natural 
affection.  Choosing,  therefore,  a  dark  and  windy 
night,  when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were 
engaged  in  a  stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a 
stack  of  dried  thorns,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  piled  against  tlie  house, 
and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwell- 
ing, with  all  its  inmates.' 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was 
suggested  by  the  following  curious  passage,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of 
tlie  wandering  and  persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect 
of  Cameronians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and 
his  successor,  James.  This  person  was  supposed 
by  his  followers,  and,  perhaps,  really  believed  him- 

>  Thia  tradition  ^as  commnnieated  to  me  by  John  Clerk, 
Esq.,  ofEldtn,  author  of  an  Kttoff  upon  M'avtU  Tactics,  who 
will  be  remembend  by  posterity,  aa  havinf  tan^ bt  the  Geniot 


sel^  to  be  possessed  of  sapematnnl  gifts;  for  thm 
wild  scenes  which  they  frequented,  and  the  ogd- 
stant  dangers  whidi  were  ineorred  throng  their 
proscription,  deepened  upon  their  minds  the  gloom 
of  superstition,  so  general  in  that  age. 

"  About  the  same  time  he  [Peden]  came  to  An- 
drew Normand's  house,  in  the  parish  of  Allowaj, 
in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at  night  in  his 
bam.  After  he  came  in,  he  halted  a  little,  leaning 
upon  a  chair-back,  with  his  face  covered ;  when  be 
lifted  up  his  head,  he  said,  *  They  are  in  this  house 
that  1  have  not  one  word  of  salvation  unto  ;*  be 
halted  a  httle  again,  saying,  'This  is  strange,  that 
the  devil  will  not  go  out,  that  we  may  begin  our 
work  r  Then  there  was  a  woman  went  out,  ill- 
looked  upon  almost  all  her  life,  and  to  her  dyiqg 
hour,  for  a  witch,  with  many  presumptions  of  the 
same.  It  escaped  me,  in  the  former  passages, 
what  John  Muirhead  (whom  I  have  often  men- 
tioned) told  me,  that  when  he  came  fr<fti  Ireland 
to  Galloway,  he  was  at  family-wcM^p,  and  giving 
some  notes  upon  the  Scripture  read,  when  a  very 
ill-looking  man  came,  and  sat  down  within  the 
door,  at  the  back  of  the  hailan  [partition  of  the 
cottage] :  immediately  he  halted  and  said, '  There 
is  some  unliappy  body  just  now  come  into  this 
house.  I  charge  him  to  go  out,  and  not  stitp  my 
mouth  r  This  person  went  out,  and  he  tHtUtwd 
[went  on],  yet  he  saw  him  neither  come  in  nor  go 
out." — The  Life  and  Propkeciet  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Pederif  late  Minister  of  the  Ootpel  at  Jiew  Gleniuee, 
in  Ocdloway,  part  il  §  26. 

A  friendly  corrcRpondent  remarks,  "that  the 
incapacity  of  proceeding  in  the  performance  of  a 
religious  duty,  when  a  contaminated  person  ia 
present,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  erm 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Peden." — Vide 
Hygini  FabtUas,  cap.  2A.  "  Medea  CoritUho  exul^ 
Athenatf  ad  j£geum  Pandumu  filitan  devenit  in 
koepitiunit  eique  nupsiU 

**  Postea  sacerdoe  DiancB  Medecan  exagi' 

tare  ccepjt,  regique  negabat  eaera  eaatefaeere  posse, 
eo  quod  in  ea  civitate  esset  mvlier  venefiea  et  sctle* 
rata ;  tunc  exul<Uur" 


of  Britain  to  conoentnte  her  thnnden,  and  to  laanch 
ayaiost  her  foes  with  an  nneiliiig  aim. 
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9l)e  ®ra2  3xotijtt. 

Tbx  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  nuuM, 

All  on  Saint  Peter's  daj, 
With  the  power  to  him  given,  hy  the  saints  in 
heaven, 

To  vash  men's  sins  away. 

Hie  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass, 

And  the  people  kneel'd  around. 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  pass, 

Aa  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng. 

Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue. 
While,  through  vaulted  roof  and  aisles  alooi^ 

The  holy  accents  rang. 

At  the  holiest  word  he  quiver'd  for  fear, 

And  fidter'd  in  tlie  sound — 
And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear. 

He  dropp'd  it  to  the  ground. 

"  The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day ; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 

No  part  in  what  I  say. 

**  A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 

To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 
A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abborr'd. 

Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

**  Up,  up,  unhappy  1  haate,  arise  I 

My  adjuration  fear  1 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  yoioe, 

Nof  longer  tarry  here  f* — 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  ImeeTd, 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  gray ; 
Far  journeying  from  his  native  field. 

He  first  saw  Borne  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween  he  had  not  spoke. 
And,  save  with  bread  and  water  dear. 

His  fiurt  he  ne'er  had  broke. 

Amid  the  penitential  fiock, 
Seem*d  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 

Buty  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke, 
He  rose  and  went  his  way. 

Again  unto  his  native  land 

His  weary  coarse  he  drew, 
To  Lothian's  fsir  and  fertile  strand, 

And  Pentland's  mountains  Une. 


His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat, 

'Mid  Eske's  fair  woods,  regain ; 
Thro'  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  sweet 

Bolls  to  the  eastern  maiuu 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee ; 
For  all  *mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fiume. 

Was  none  more  fiuned  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still. 

In  battle  he  had  stood. 
Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet ! 

By  Eske's  fair  streams  that  run, 
(Xer  airy  steep,  through  oopsewood  deep^ 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove, 

And  yield  the  muse  the  day ; 
There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 

May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray ; 

From  that  fiur  dome,  where  suit  u  paid 

By  blast  of  bugle  free,' 
To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade,' 

And  haunted  Woodhouselee.* 

Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove.^ 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen,* 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love,* 

And  classic  Hawthomden  f 

Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day, 

The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range, 
Save  but  the  solitary  way 

To  Bumdale's  ruin'd  grange. 

f 
A  woeful  place  was  that,  I  ween. 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 

For  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  crumbling 

wall, 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  eve. 

While,  on  Camethy's  head, 
Tlie  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun*s  low  beams 

Had  streak'd  the  gray  with  red ; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Kewbattle's  oaks  among, 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song: 

>  Bm  Appendix,  NotM  1 1»7 


L 


The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  ffwell, 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind, 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell, 

Ajs  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Dt'op  ffunk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was, 

N«)r  ever  raised  his  eye, 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place. 

Wliich  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

Ue  gazed  on  the  walla,  so  scathed  with  fire, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

•Now,  Oirist  thee  savcl"  said  the  Gray  Bro- 
ther; 

"  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  ho. 

*  O  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  from  westi 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 

Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St  James  the 
divine. 
Or  St  John  of  Beverley  T— 

>  Th«  contemponirf  critici«iii  on  this  noble  bRllad  was  mil 
fet'bli*,  bol  laudatory,  with  the  exceptioD  of  the  following  re- 
mark : — "  TIk*  painter  is  ju^'ily  blamed,  whose  fi^ares  do  not 
corrp!>[toiid  with  his  laii(l!«fn})e — who  awenible^  haruliili  in  an 
Elyium,  or  hathine  loves  in  a  lake  of  storm.  The  same  adap- 
tation of  parts  is  expedient  in  the  poet.    The  atanzi 


to 


'  Sweet  are  thy  paths,  O  passing  sweet !' 
*  And  claaaic  Hawthornden,' 


diim^nnpeably  contrast  with  the  mjrsterioae,  gloomy  character 
of  the  ballad.  Were  these  omitted,  it  woold  merit  high  rank 
for  the  terrific  expectation  it  excites  by  tiie  majentic  intix>- 
donion,  and  the  awful  dose." — Critical  Review^  November, 
L803.— Ed. 


**  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St  James  the 
divine. 

Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 
I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  father,  the  Pope, 

Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me." — 

"  Now,  woeful  pilgrim,  say  not  so ! 

But  kneel  thee  d<iwn  to  me. 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin. 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be." — 

*  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee,       [and  heaven 

When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  eart^ 
Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  f" — 

"01  am  sent  from  a  distant  dime, 

Five  thousand  miles  away, 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime. 

Done  here  'twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneeVd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  b^an  his  saye — 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye.* 


*'  Then  came  The  Gray  Brother,  founded  on  another  m)ci» 
stition,  whirh  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  ancient  a*  the  be^ 
lief  in  gho«t<* :  namely,  that  the  holiest  service  of  tne  al'^ 
cannot  go  on  in  the  pre^nre  of  an  unrlean  pcmon — a  hcioona 
sinner  nnconfcmed  and  unabsolved.    The  fni^menlary  foroi  ol 
this  poem  gn'atly  heij;hienfl  the  awfnlness  of  its  iTtfirvwioR  ; 
and  in  construction  and  metre,  the  verses  which  real'y  belong 
to  the  story  appear  lo  me  ^he  happiest  that  bave  exer  been 
pro'luced   expn^^ly  in   imitation  of  the  ballad  of  the  mULHe 
aye.     In  the  rtanxan.  previoosly  qnoted,  on  the  Fcecery  of  tiie 
Esk.  however  beautifol  in  themselves,  and  liowever  interest- 
ing now  as  marking  the  locality  of  the  compo^'^on,  b*  mxuA 
be  allowerl  to  have  ta|K»ed  into  another  strain,  an'*  ,4t>dD'^  a 
pannvs  purptirrutt  which  interferes  with  a»*<  man  *LvgeDer«) 
texture,  "—/.t/e  of  Seott,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 


APPENDIX. 


Notes  1  to  7. 

SCBNKET  or  THE  BSK. — P.  605. 

1  The  barony  of  Pennycnik,  the  property  of  Sir  Geoige  Clerk, 
Bart.,  is  held  by  a  singular  tennre  ;  the  proprietor  being  bonnd 
to  ait  apon  a  laige  rocky  fragment  called  the  Buckstane,  an^ 
wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  when  the  King  shall  oome  to  hunt 
on  the  Borongh  Mnir,  near  Edinborgh.  Hence  the  family 
lATO  adoptod  at  their  onat  a  demi-foreatar  proper,  winding  a 


bom,  with  the  motto,  Fra$  for  a  Blast.  The  beantifbl  maa 
■iofl-faoose  of  Pennycnik  if  macfa  admired,  both  oo  aooonnt  ol 
the  arohitectara  and  awroandiog  aoenery. 

>  Anchendinny,  aitoated  npon  the  Eake,  belou  Pennyentk, 
the  present  rpsidence  of  the  ingenions  H.  Mackenxie,  Eaq. 
anthor  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  ^c— Edition  1803. 

s  <•  Hannted  WoodboBaelee."--For  the  trmditiou  eosMCted 
with  this  ruinous  maoiion,  see  Ballad  of  Cadfow  Cattia^  If o(% 
p.  603. 
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«  M»1  Title  Castle,  the  teat  of  the  Ri^ht  Honorable  Lord 
Melville,  to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of  Viscount,  ia  deii^htfaUy 
nioated  apon  the  £«ke,  tear  Laaswatle. 

*  The  ruins  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  the 
einciciii  family  of  St.  Clair.  The  Gothic  ohaiiel,  which  is  still 
in  beaniilul  preservation,  with  tJie  romantic  and  woody  dell 
in  which  they  are  aitaated,  belong  to  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Barl  of  Rowdy n,  the  repreeentative  of  the  former  Lords  of 
B  jsliii. 

*  The  village  and  castle  of  Dalkeith  belonged  of  old  to  the 
famous  Earl  of  Morton,  but  is  now  the  rt>si(lence  of  the  noble 
iamily  of  Boccleach.  The  park  extends  along  the  Eitke, 
which  IS  there  joined  by  its  sister  stream  of  the  same  name. 

7  Hawthomden,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Dnimmond.  A 
hoose  of  more  modern  date  is  enclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
mills  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  overhangs  a  tremendona  preci- 


pice upon  the^banks  of  the  Eske,  perforated  by  winding  caves, 
which  in  former  tinit"*  were  a  refuge  to  the  oppri"*!»e(l  patriots 
of  Scotland.  Here  Drammond  received  Ben  Joiison,  who 
joameyed  from  I^ondon  on  foot  in  order  to  vi'<it  him.  The 
beauty  of  this  sirikin;;  scene  hsD  be«»n  much  injuri-d  of  late 
years  by  the  indiwriminate  use  of  the  axe.  Tiie  traveller  now 
looks  in  vain  for  the  leafy  lyiwer, 

"  Where  Jonson  sat  in  Dnimmond's  social  shade." 

Upon  the  whole,  tracing  the  Eske  from  its  source  till  it  joins 
the  wa  at  Mutwlhnrsh,  no  stream  in  Scotland  can  boast  such 
a  varieii  KoecMsion  of  the  mo.tt  iniereMing  object'^,  as  well  as 

of  the  roost  romantic  and  beautiful  Kenery.     JriU3 

— The  beantiful  ncenny  of  Hawlhornden  ha*,  »ince  the  above 
note  was  written,  recovered  all  its  proper  ornament  of  wood 
183L 


ta)ar-0ong 


or  THX 


ROYAL   EDINBURGH  LIGHT   DRAGOONS. 


"  JV>iii*itf4.  Is  not  peace  the  end  of  arms  ? 

**  Caraiarh.  Not  where  the  cause  irn(>liea  a  general  conquest. 
Had  we  a  difference  with  some  {leiiy  i-sle. 
Or  with  our  nfishbora,  Britons,  for  our  landmarks, 
The  r.-ikinis  in  of  t>ome  rebellious  lord, 
Or  making;  head  against  a  flight  commotion, 
After  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argued  : 
Rnt  where  we  grapple  for  the  land  we  live  on, 
The  liljcrty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life. 
The  gofle  we  worship,  and,  next  these,  our  honors, 
And.  with  those,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle — 
Those  men,  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighbor, 
Thogie  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is,  claim  inheritance, 
And,  where  the  son  makes  ripe  the  fruit,  their  harvest. 
And.  where  they  march,  but  measure  out  more  ground 

To  add  to  Rome 

It  most  not  be — No  I  as  they  are  onr  foes, 

Let's  use  the  peaoa  of  honor^that's  fair  dealing ; 

Bat  in  oar  hands  oar  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 

That  thinks  to  graA  himself  into  my  stock, 

Must  first  begin  his  kindred  ander  ground, 

And  be  allied  in  aifaM." Boniwa. 


The  following  War-SoDg  was  written  during  the 
apprehension  of  an  inyaaion.'  The  corpe  of  volun- 
teers to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in 
1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  moimted  and  armed 
at  their  own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  the 
Right  Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cav- 
alry, commanded  by  the  Honorable  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dundas.*     The  noble  and  constitutional 

The  waag  originallf  appeared  ia  the  Scots  Magazine  for 


measure  of  armiiii^  freemen  in  defence  of  their  own 
rights,  was  nowlicrc  more  succe?.j>ful  tlum  in  K<lin- 
buKi^h,  wliicli  furiii>liL'd  a  force  of  oUCiO  annctl  and 
disciplined  voluntciTsj,  incluJiiij^  a  ro:.rinu*nt  oi 
cavalry,  from  tlio  city  and  a)unty,  luid  two  cj^rps 
of  artillery,  each  capable  of  serving  twrlve  guna 
To  8uch  a  fi>rct'.  above  all  others,  mi-rht,  in  shnilar 
circumstances,  be  applied  the  exlicrt.ition  of  our 
ancient  Galgacus  :  "  Proinde  ituri  in  aricm,  et  tna- 
joren  vestron  et  posteros  cogitate!*     1812. 


toar-fiong 


OP  THE 


ROYAL  EDINBURGH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

To  horse  I  to  horse !  the  standard  flic<* 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas, 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze, 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all  1 

From  high  Dunedin*8  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true  ; 
Our  casquefl  the  leopard's  spoils  surround, 
With  Scotland's  hardy  tliistle  crown'd ; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.' 

I  Now  Viwonnt  Melville.->1631. 
*  The  royal  colon. 
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Though  tamely  crouch  to  Oallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train ; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  monni ; 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spun), 

And,  foaming,  gnair  the  chain ; 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legku  figH 

Or  phmdei^s  bloody  gain ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

Oh !  had  they  marVd  the  arenging  call' 

Their  brethren*s  murder  gave. 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valor,  desperate  grown. 
Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  I 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fiui  the  tri-color. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude. 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood, 

Pollute  our  happy  shore, — 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head. 
In  Freedom's  temple  bom, 

DrcBs  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile, 

To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 
Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  t 

Then  farewell  home  1  and  &rewe]l  friends  1 

Adieu  each  tender  tie ! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

No  I  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun,  that  sees  our  falllug  day, 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood- 

To  horse !  to  horse  I  the  sabres  gleam; 

High  sounds  our  bugle-call ; 
OoDibined  by  honor's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is  Lawa  and  lAberty  I 

March  forward,  one  and  all  !* 

>  The  allarion  it  to  tfie  mftaaere  of  the  SwIm  GnanU,  on  the 
fatal  10th  An  govt.  1792.  It  ia  painfol,  bvt  not  nsicles.  to  re- 
nark,, that  the  paMive  temper  with  which  the  Swisii  regarded 
the  death  of  their  bravent  coontrymen,  meKilemly  slauglitered 
In  diacharge  of  their  duty,  encoora^ed  and  authorized  the 
pnogifive  ii^ostioe,  by  which  th«  Alpa,  onoe  the  leat  of  the 


moat  Tfataoas  and  free  paoplo  upon  the  Coatincnt,  hactm,  al 
length,  been  converted  Into  the  cttadci  of  a  foreign  and  nilitarf 
deaiiot.    A  state  d^raded  it  half  enslaved. — 1812. 

*  Bir  Walter  Scott  was,  at  the  time  wh«n  he  wiole  tUa 
iong,  Qaartennacter  of  the  EUlinbnigfa  Light  Cavaliy.  See 
one  of  the  EphUoa  Introdnetory  to  M aimioo. — Ed. 
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TRANSLATED,  OR  IMITATED,  FROM  THE  GERMAN,  &c. 


tDilUam  anlr  ^tlnu 

[1796.'] 


The  Author  had  re«olved  to  omit  the  following 
yerrioo  of  a  well-known  Poem,  in  anj  collection 
which  he  might  make  of  his  poetical  trifles.  But 
the  publishers  having  pleaded  for  its  admisftion, 
the  Author  has  consented,  though  not  unaware  of 
the  diisadvantage  at  which  tins  youthful  essay  (for 
it  was  written  in  1796)  must  appear  with  those 
which  have  been  executed  by  much  more  able 
hands,  in  particular  that  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwicb, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  following  Translation  was  written  long  be- 
fore the  Author  saw  any  other,  and  originated  in 
tiie  following  circumstances : — A  lady  of  high  rank 
in  the  literary  world  read  this  romantic  tale,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  house  of  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Dugald  Stewart  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Author  was  not  present,  nor  indeed  in  Edin- 
borgh  at  the  time ;  but  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  ballad,  afterwards  told 
him  the  story,  and  repeated  the  remarkable  du>- 


"  Tnmp  1  tnimp  1  mtom  the  land  \h%j  ipeeds, 
Splash  I  splaah  I  acroai  tha  lea ; 
Bairah  I  Tha  daad  can  rida  apaoa  I 
Doat  faar  to  rida  with  ma  1" 

In  attempting  a  translation,  then  intended  only 
to  circulate  among  friends,  the  present  Author  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  this  impressive  stansa ; 
for  which  freedom  he  has  since  obtamed  the  for- 
giveness of  the  ingenious  gentleman  to  whom  it 
properly  belongib 

>  Thx  CRAac  and  Willuh  ak9  Hblbk  ;  Two  Ballada, 

fhm  tha  Oerman  of  Gottfriad  Aagnatna  BQiyer.    ESdmbviigh : 

Pirintad  by  Mandell  and  Son,  Royal  Bank  Cloaa,  for  Mannan 

ai^  mUar,  PariiaoNBt  Bqaaio ;  and  aold  by  T.  CadaU,  Jan., 
77 


WILLIAM  AND  HELEN 


AtOM  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose^ 

And  eyed  the  dawning  red : 
"  Alas»  my  love,  thou  tarriest  long  1 

O  art  thou  fidse  or  dead  T — 

n. 

With  gallant  Frederick's  princely  powM 

He  sought  the  bold  Crusade ; 
But  not  a  word  from  Judah's  wan 

Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

m 

With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 

At  length  a  truce  was  made, 
And  every  knight  retum*d  to  dry 

Hie  tears  his  love  had  shed. 

IV. 

Our  gallant  boat  was  homeward  bomid 

With  many  a  song  of  joy ; 
Green  waved  the  laurel  in  each  plnme^ 

The  badge  of  victoiy. 

V. 

And  old  and  young,  and  sire  and  son, 

To  meet  them  crowd  the  way, 
With  shouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody, 

Hie  debt  of  love  to  pay. 

VI 

FuH  many  a  maid  her  tme-love  met^ 

And  BobVd  in  his  embrace, 
And  flutt*ring  joy  in  tears  and  amilet 

Airay'd  lull  many  a  &oe, 

and  W.  Darlaa,  in  tha  Sliand,  Loodoo.    1798. 

"  Eaay  on  ImJutiona  of  tha  Anolaat  Ballad,"  §»U^  p.  SM 

sad  IAf4  tf  8e0Uf  vol.  L  ohaptanT  sad flL 
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VIL 

Nor  J07  nor  Bmile  for  Helen  sad ; 

She  sought  the  host  in  vain ; 
For  none  oould  tell  her  William's  &te, 

If  faithlesn,  or  if  slain. 

vm 

The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair, 
And  in  diBtraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weepe  with  wild  despair. 

IX. 

*0  rise,  mj  chfld"  her  mother  said, 

**  Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain ; 
A  peijured  lorer's  fleeting  heart 

No  tears  recall  again." — 


*0  mother,  what  is  gooe,  is  gooe, 

What's  lost  for  ever  lorn : 
Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me ; 

O  had  I  ne'er  been  bomi 

XL 

*  O  break,  my  heart, — 0  break  at  once  1 

Drink  mj  life-blood,  Despair  I 
No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me, 
For  me  in  heaven  no  share." — 

xn. 

''O  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord  I" 

The  pious  mother  prays ; 
^  fanpute  not  guilt  to  thy  fraQ  child  I 

^he  knows  not  what  die  says. 

XHL 
'^O  say  thy  pater  noster,  child  1 

O  tuni  to  God  and  grace  1 
His  will,  that  tum'd  thy  bliss  to  bale, 

Oao  change  thy  bale  to  bUsa."— 

XIV. 

*  O  HMther,  mother,  what  is  bliss  t 

0  mother,  what  is  bale  f 
My  William's  love  was  heaven  on  earth, 
Wiihont  H  earth  is  helL 

XV. 

"  Why  should  I  pray  to  ruthless  Heaven, 
SiBoe  my  loved  William's  slain  t 

I  only  pny'd  for  William's  sake. 
And  all  my  prayers  were  yain."— 

XVL 
*0  take  the  sacrament,  my  diild. 

And  eheek  these  tears  that  flow; 
By  redgnation's  humble  prayer, 

O  halknr'd  be  thy  woe  1"— 


xvn. 

''No  sacrairent  can  quench  this  fire. 

Or  slake  this  scorching  pain ; 
No  sacrament  con  bid  the  dead 

Arise  and  live  again. 

xvnL 

*  O  break,  my  heart, — O  break  at  once  1 

Be  thou  my  god,  Despair  I 
Heaven's  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on  me. 

And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer." — 

XIX. 

"  O  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord, 

With  thy  frail  child  of  cUy ! 
She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke; 

Impute  it  not,  I  pray  1 


"  Forbear,  my  diild,  this  desperate  woe, 

And  turn  to  Ood  and  grace ; 
Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 

Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 

XXL 

*0  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  t 
Without  my  William  what  were  heav^ 

Or  with  him  what  were  hell  I" — 

xxn. 

Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom. 

Upbraids  each  sacred  power. 
Till,  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room. 

All  in  the  lonely  tower. 

xxnL 

She  beat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her  hands^ 

Till  sun  and  day  were  o'er. 
And  through  the  glimmering  lattice  shone 

The  twinkling  of  the  star. 

xxrv. 

Then,  crash  1  the  heavy  drawbridge  fell 

Tliat  o'er  the  moat  was  hung ; 
And,  datter  I  clatter  1  on  its  boards 

Hie  hoof  of  courser  rung* 

XXV. 
Hie  dank  of  echoing  steel  was  heard 

As  off  the  rider  bounded ; 
And  dowly  on  the  winding  stair 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

XXVL 

And  hark!  and  hark!  aknock— -Tap!  tapl 

A  rustling,  stifled  noise ; — 
Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  raig ;— 

At  length  *  whispering  Toioe^ 
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XX  VH 

Awake,  awake,  arijtc,  my  love  t 

How,  Helen,  dost  thou  fare  t  [weep'stf 

Wuk'st  thou,  or  aleep'st?  laugk*st  thou,  or 

Hajt  thought  on  me,  m j  fair  V* — 

XX  Via 

*  My  lore  1  my  love  1 — so  late  by  night ! — 

I  waked,  I  wept  for  thee : 
Much  have  I  borne  since  dawn  of  mom; 
Where,  William,  oouldst  thou  be  f— 

XXIX. 

*  We  saddle  late — from  Hungary 

I  rode  since  darkness  fell ; 
And  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 
Before  the  matin-belL" — 

XXX 

*  0  rest  this  night  within  my  arms. 

And  warm  thee  in  their  fold  I 
Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  bush  the  wind  :-— 
My  love  is  deadly  cold."— 

XXXL 

**  Let  the  wind  howl  through  hawthorn  bush  I 

This  night  we  must  away ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright  ; 

I  cannot  stay  till  day. 

XXXIL 

'*Busk,  busk;  and  bounel  Thou  mount'st  behind 

Upon  my  black  barb  steed : 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  miles, 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed."— 

XXXIIL 
"To-night— to-night  a  hundred  miles! — 

0  dearest  William,  stay  1 
The  bell  strikes  twelve— dark,  dismal  hour  I 

O  wait,  my  love,  till  day  \"^- 

XXXIV. 

*  Look  here,  look  here — the  moon  shines  clear — 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride ; 
Mount  and  away  1  for  ere  the  day 
We  reach  our  bridal  bed 

XXXV. 

"The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings ; 

Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee  I 
Tlie  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread, 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee." —  / 

XXXVL 

Btrong  love  prevail'd :  She  busks,  she  boones^ 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind. 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 

B«r  lily  anna  ahe  twined. 


xxxva 

And,  hurry  I  hurry !  off  they  rode, 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be ; 
Spum'd  from  the  courser's  thundering  heels 

The  flanhing  pebbles  flee. 

XXXVHL 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  tlie  left, 

Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view. 
Fast,  fast  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plain, 

And  cot,  and  castle,  flew. 

XXXIX 

"Sit  fast — dost  fear  ? — The  moon  shinea  dear- 
fleet  goes  my  barb — keep  hold  I 

Fear'st  thou  ?"— -"  O  no  I"  she  faintly  said  ; 
"  But  why  so  stem  and  cold  ? 

XL 
**  What  yonder  rings  f  what  yonder  sings  f 

Why  shrieks  the  owlet  gray  T — 
**  Tis  death-bells'  clang,  'tis  funeral  song, 

The  body  to  the  clay. 

XLL 

"  With  song  and  clang,  at  morrow's  dawn. 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead : 
To-night  I  ride,  with  my  young  bride. 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

XLIL 

**  Come  with  thy  choir,  thou  coffin'd  guest, 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song! 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage  feast  I 

Come  all,  come  all  along !" — 

xLm 

Ceased  clang  and  song;  down  sunk  the  bier; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose : 
And,  hurry  I  hurry !  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursuea^ 

XLIV. 

And,  forward !  forward !  on  they  go ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed ; 
Thick  pants  the  rider's  laboring  breath. 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

XLV. 

*  O  Wmiam,  why  this  savage  haste  t 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed  !"— 
**  Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill, 

And  narrow,  trustless  maid."— 

XLVL 

"Noroomfor  mer — ^ Enough  for  both ;— 
Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course  V*^^ 

O'er  thundering  bridge,  tlirough  boiling  aiirg^ 
He  drove  the  fbrioua  horse. 
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XLVII 

Tramp  1  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splaah  1  splash  I  along  the  sea ; 
The  sooui^  is  wight,  the  spar  is  bright, 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

XLVIH 

Fled  past  on  right  and  left  how  fast 

Eadi  forest,  grove,  and  bcwer ! 
On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  fast 

Each  city,  town,  and  tower  I 

XLIX. 

"Dost  fear  f  dost  fear  T    The  moon  shines  dear, 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  I — 
Hurrah  I  hurrah !  the  dead  can  ride  P — 

**  O  William,  let  them  be  !— 


*  See  there,  see  there  1    What  yonder  iwiQgs 

And  creaks  'mid  whistling  rain  ?** — 

*  Gibbet  and  steel,  th*  accursed  wheel ; 

A  murderer  in  his  chain. — 

LL 
"  Hollo  t  thou  felon,  follow  here : 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride ; 
And  thou  shalt  pranoe  a  fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride." — 

And,  hurry !  hurry !  clash,  dash,  dash ! 

The  wasted  form  descends ; 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 

UIL 

Tramp  I  tramp  1  along  the  land  they  rode. 

Splash  1  splash  1  along  the  sea ; 
Hie  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood. 

Hie  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

LIV. 

How  fled  what  moonshine  faintly  show'd ! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid  1 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 

The  heaven  above  their  head  I 

LV. 

"Doet  fear  t  dost  fear  f    The  moon  shioea  dear, 

And  well  the  dead  can  ride; 
Does  £edthful  Helen  fear  for  them  V — 

"  O  leave  in  peace  the  dead  T — 

LVI. 

*Barbt  Barb  I  methinks  I  hear  the  cock 

Hie  sand  will  soon  be  run : 
Barbl  Barb  I  I  smell  the  morning  air ; 

Hie  race  is  wellnigh  done.**— 


LVIL 

IVamp  t  tnmpi  along  the  land  they  rode, 
Splash  I  splash  I  along  the  sea ; 

Hie  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  Uood, 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

LVHL 

"  Hurrah  I  hurrah  1  well  ride  the  dead ; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come ; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed. 

For,  Helen,  here's  my  home." — 

LIX 

Rdnetant  on  its  rusty  hinge 

Revolved  an  iron  door. 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beam 

Were  seen  a  church  and  tower. 

LX. 

With  many  a  shriek  and  cry  whis  round 
The  birds  of  midnight,  scared ; 

And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaves 
Unhailow'd  ghosts  were  heard. 

LXL 

CXer  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  polo 

He  spurr'd  the  fiery  horse. 
Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 

He  check'd  the  wondrous  course. 

LXIL 

The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  rein, 
Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel. 

The  cuirass  leaves  his  ahriuking  sid^ 
Hie  spur  his  gory  heel. 

Lxm. 

Hie  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull. 
The  mould'ring  flesh  the  bone, 

Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 
A  ghastly  skeleton. 

LXIV. 

The  fiirious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam, 

And,  with  a  fearful  bound. 
Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  abr. 

And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

LXV. 

Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard. 

Pale  spectres  flit  along. 
Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  dance. 

And  howl  the  funeral  song ; 

LXVL 

"  E'en  when  the  heart's  with  anguish  dal^ 

Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft ; 

Her  spirit  be  forgiven  l" 
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Sl)e.  tDUtr  i^tintsman. 

Thb  is  a  tnuMUtioD,  or  rather  an  imitatkon,  of 
che  Wilde  J&ger  of  the  Gennao  poet  Burger.  The 
tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  beara,  that  for- 
merly a  Wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest, 
named  Paulkenburg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  extremely 
profligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  this 
unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
days  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  accompa- 
nied it  with  the  most  unheard-of  oppression  upon 
the  poor  peasants,  who  were  under  his  yassalage. 
When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopted 
a  superstitian,  founded  probably  on  the  many  ya- 
rious  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  a  Ger- 
man forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night  They 
eonceived  they  still  heard  the  cry  of  the  Wild- 
graTe's  hounds;  and  the  welMcnown  cheer  of  the 
deceased  hunter,  the  sounds  of  his  horses'  feet,  and 
Jie  rustling  of  the  bfunches  before  the  game,  the 
pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  «ire  also  distinctly  dis- 
criminated ;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
▼isible.  Once,  as  a  benighted  Chasseur  heard  this 
infernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the  sound  of  the 
halloo,  with  which  the  Spectre  Huntsman  cheered 
his  hounds,  he  could  not  refrain  from  crying, 
"^udb  CK  li^Ukenhtrffhr  [Good  sport  to  ye, 
Falkenborgh  I]  "  Dost  thou  wish  me  good  sport  t" 
answered  a  hoarse  voice ;  "  thou  slialt  share  the 
game  f  and  there  was  thrown  at  Mm  what  seemed 
to  be  a  huge  piece  of  fool  carrion.  The  daring 
CkasMur  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon  after,  and 
never  perfectly  recovered  the  personal  effects  of 
this  ghostly  greeting.  This  tale,  though  told  with 
some  variations^  is  universally  believed  all  over 
Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  cooceming 
an  aerial  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Foun- 
tainbleau.  He  was  sometimes  visible;  when  he 
appeared  as  a  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dpgs,  a 
tall  grisly  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be 
found  m  "  Sully *s  Memoirs,"  who  says  he  was  called 
Ije  Grand  Veneur.  At  one  time  he  chose  to  hunt 
•o  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not.  Sully  himself  came  out  into  the 
court,  supposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the  king  re- 
turning from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  else- 
where called  Saint  Hubert 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  Yerj  gen- 
eral, as  appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical 
description  of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard 
fai  the  wilds  of  Ross-8hh*e. 

"  Ere  ainoa  of  old,  the  haughty  thftnea  of  Roai,— 
Bo  to  th«  aimple  twain  tnulidon  telb, — 
Were  wont  with  elans,  and  ready  vanals  throD^'d, 
To  waka  tha  boBudiiij:  ata^ ,  or  guilty  wolf, 


Thai*  oft  ia  liawd,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 

BagiBDlng  foint,  hot  ridog  atill  mora  load. 

And  nearer,  voice  of  hanten,  and  of  hoanda. 

And  homa,  hoane  winded,  blowing  ftr  and 

Forthwith  the  hnbbob  mnltipUaa ;  the  gale 

Lnbon  with  wilder  iluieka,  end  rifer  din 

Of  hot  pannit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 

Mangled  by  throttling  dogi ;  the  ahonU  of  man. 

And  hoofa,  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hilL 

Sodden  the  gnsing  heifer  in  the  vale 

Btarto  at  the  noiae,  end  both  the  berdaman'aeaii 

Tingle  with  inward  dread.     Aghaat,  be  eyaa 

The  monntain'a  height,  and  all  the  lidgea  roand, 

Tet  not  one  tmoe  of  living  wight  dieearaa. 

Nor  knowB,  o*enwed,  and  trembling  aa  he  ataada, 

To  what,  or  whom,  he  owas  hi*  idle  fear, 

To  ghoat,  to  wiieh,  to  fairy,  or  to  ilend ; 

Bnt  wondan,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finda.'* 

df/*an>A— reprinted  in  SeoUieh  Dtscriftiv  P^ 
pp.  167, 168. 


A  posthumous  miracle  of  Father  Lesley,  a  Scot- 
tish capuchin,  related  to  his  bemg  buried  on  a  hill 
haunted  by  these  unearthly  cries  of  hoonds  and 
huntsmen.  After  his  sainted  relics  had  been  de 
posited  there,  the  noise  was  never  heard  more. 
The  reader  will  find  this,  and  other  mtrades,  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  Father  Bonaventunti  whidi  is 
written  in  the  choicest  Italian. 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAK. 
[1796.*] 

Thx  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-horn, 
To  horse,  to  horse  1  halloo^  halloo  1 

His  fiery  courser  sauSa  the  mom, 
And, thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 

Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  braks 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed. 
Hie  motmtain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  Qod*s  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  odling  sinful  man  to  pray,  % 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  tcil'd 

But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides ; 

Halloo^  halloo  1  and,  hark  again ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  jom  the  traiiL 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

Hie  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white, 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  heU. 


1  Pnbliahed  (1796)  with  WiUiam  and  Helen,  ard  «atit« 
t*  Thb  Cbaob." 
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Tho  right-baod  bonemin*  joong  and  Ikir, 
His  smile  was  like  the  niom  of  May ; 

Tlie  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare, 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  wared  his  hnntemao's  cap  on  high, 
Cried,  *  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord  1 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
To  matdi  the  princely  chase,  afibrd  T— 

*  CJeaae  thy  loud  bugle's  changing  knell," 
Cried  the  fiur  youth,  with  silrer  voice ; 

"  And  for  devotion's  choral  sw^ll, 
ExduuBge  the  rude  unhallow'd  noiBe. 

"To-day,  the  illHnnenM  diase  forbear, 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fime ; 

To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear, 
To-marrow  thoa  mayst  mourn  in 


**  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along  I" 
Tlie  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

**  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-soog, 
And  beUa»  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

■ 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed, 
And,  laundiing  forward  with  a  bound, 

**  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priestUke  rede. 
Would  leave  the  jovial  ham  and  hound  I 

**  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend  I 
With  pious  fools  go  chaut  and  pray : — 

Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd  friend ; 
Halloo^  halloo  I  and,  hark  away !" 

The  Wildgrave  spurred  his  courser  li^t, 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill ; 

And  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 
Each  Stranger  Horseman  followed  stiU. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  fhom, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow ; 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave's  horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward  I  holla,  ho  T 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way; 

He  gasps  the  thundering  hoofs  below ; 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 

Still,  *  Forward,  forward  I"  on  they  ga 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A  field  with  Autumn's  blessings  crown'd; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman  with  toil  embrown'd : 

•0  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord  I 

Spare  the  poor  s  pittance,"  was  his  cry, 

•  Earn'd  by  Uie  sweat  these  brows  ha-'e  pour'd, 
In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." 


Earnest  the  right-hand  Stnuoger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  nrey ; 

The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeda^ 
But  furious  holds  the  coward  way. 

*  Away,  thou  hound  t  so  basely  bom, 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow  T-^ 

Tlien  loudly  rung  hts  bn^e-hom, 
<*Hark  forward,  forward,  hoUa,  hoT 

So  said,  BO  done : — ^A  single  bound 
Clears  the  pocn*  laborer's  humUe  pale; 

Wild  ffdlowB  man,  and  horse,  and  hoaid» 
like  dark  December's  stomsy  gale. 

And  Hum  and  horse,  and  hound  and  hotiu 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 

While,  joying  o'er  the  wasted  com. 
Fell  Famine  marks  the  maddeninfr  thronr 


Again  upronsed,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hiH 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  tmsta  for  life  his  simple  akilL 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  ahroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  lull. 
His  track  the  steady  blood-hounds  trace; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  stiU, 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  foil ; — 
"  O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 

Tliese  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  T-— 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads^ 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey ; 

The  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds, 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

"  Unmanner'd  dog  I    To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 

Tliough  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort, 

Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine  f — 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle-horn, 

**  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  V 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  worn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  gc. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near, 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal, — 

Again  he  starts,  new-oerved  by  fear. 
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With  Uood  beameai'd,  and  vhite  with  foam, 
While  big  the  tears  of  aoguish  pour, 

fie  fieelu,  amid  the  forest's  gloom, 
The  humble  henniVs  haUow'd  bovei. 

But  man  and  horsey  and  horn  and  houni. 

Fast  rattling  <»  his  traces  go ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With,**  Hark  away  1  and,  ]ioU«>  bo  T 

hJl  mild,  amid  the  ront  profiuie» 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  prayer; 

"*  Forbear  with  blood  Qod's  house  to  stain ; 
Beyere  his  altar,  and  forbear  1 

'*  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which,  wroQg'd  by  cruelty,  or  pride. 

Draw  yeogeanee  on  the  ruthless  head  :-— 
Be  warn'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside.** 

Still  the  Fisir  Horseman  anxious  pleads; 

The  Black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  prey 
Alas!  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

'Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rite^  I  spurn ; 

Not  samted  martyrs'  sacred  song, 
Not  God  himself^  shall  make  me  turn  T 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
"Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  I" — 

But  oS,  oQ  whirlwind's  pinions  borne, 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit^  ga 

And  horse  and  man,  and  bom  and  hound, 
And  clamor  of  the  chase,  was  gone ; 

For  hoofa,  and  howls,  and  bugle-sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  the  affirigfated  Earl  around ; 

He  stroye  in  yain  to  wake  his  horn. 
In  yain  to  call :  for  not  a  sound 

Gould  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears : 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Btill  dark  and  darker  frxvwn  the  sbadei, 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  graye ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  stUl  inyades» 
Saye  what  a  distant  torrent  gaye. 

Ifigh  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke 


And,  from  a  ckmd  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awful  yoioe  of  thunder  spoke. 

"  Oppressor  of  creation  fSur  I 
Apostate  Spirits'  harden'd  tool  I 

Scomer  of  God  1    Scourge  of  the  poor  1 
The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  fiiU. 

"  Be  chased  for  oyer  through  the  wood ; 

For  oyer  roam  the  aflfri^ted  wild ; 
And  let  thy  frite  instruct  the  proud, 

God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child." 

^Twas  hush'd :— One  flash,  of  sombre  glare, 
With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown ; 

Uprose  the  WUdgraye's  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  chill'd  eadi  nerye  and  boon. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freesing  rill» 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing 

Earth  heard  the  call ; — her  entrails  rend ; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  asoend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  heU. 

What  g^bAStly  Huntsman  next  arose, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glowa^ 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgraye  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn, 
And,  "  Hark  away,  and  hoUa,  ho  P* 

With  wild  despair's  reyerted  eye, 

Close,  dose  behind,  he  marks  the  throni^ 

With  bloody  fangs  and  eager  cry ; 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. — 

Still,  stiU  shall  last  the  dreadful  chasts. 
Till  time  itself  shall  haye  an  end ; 

By  day,  they  scour  earth's  cayem'd  spaoe^ 
At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 

Appall'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears 

Ihe  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 

When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
The  infernal  cry  of,  *"  HoUa,  ho  T 
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*  The  blndnca  of  Um  •yH  G«iiii,  which  an  cu-i., 
■poD  him."— JEMtorm  TtU. 

[1801.] 

rhU  ballad  wu  vfritten  at  the  reguest  of  Mk.  Lewis, 
to  be  ifuerted  in  hU  "Tales  of  Wonder."'  It  it 
Oit  third  in  a  terieA  of  /<mr  ballads,  on  the  mlh 
jcct  of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  ttory  m,  ho^ 
ever,  partly  hiitorieal ;  for  it  is  recorded,  that, 
during  the  struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
JeruwUem,  a  Knight-Templar,  called  Saint- A  Iban, 
deserted  to  the  Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Cftris- 
tians  in  many  combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed 
ind  slain,  in  a  con/liet  with  King  Baklwin,  un- 
«r  the  walls  of  JerustUem, 


BoiJ»  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an 

ear. 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your 

glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert^  and  tsJi  Rosalie. 

O  see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  f 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  I 
And  see  you  that  palmer,  from  Palestine's  land. 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand 


'*  Now  palmer,  gray  palmer,  O  tell  unto  me, 
What  news  bring  you  homo  from  the  Holy  Coun- 

trie  I 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  f 
And   how  fare  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the 

hmdr— 

*  O  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave. 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have ; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 


won. 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  'mid  her  ringlets  there  hung ; 
O'er  the  palmer's  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she 

flung: 
"  O  palmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee, 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy 

Countrie. 

"  Ami,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  ? 

I  Fnbliiihed  in  1801.     See  antdf  p.  573. 


When  Che  Oreaoent  irent  badk,  mi  the  Bedrowi 

ruah'don, 
0  saw  ye  him  Ibremosi  on  Mount  Lefaaaoar-^ 

'*0  lady,  (air  lady,  the  tree  graen  it  grows; 
O  lady,  Cair  lady,  the  stream  pm«  it  flows ; 
Your  castle  stands  stroog,  and  yonr  hopes  aoar<Hi 

high; 
But,  lady,  fair  lady,  all  bloawms  to  die. 


**  The  green  boi]^  they  wither,  the  thonderiiolt 

&Us, 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-aoorch'd  walls ; 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy;  the  gay  hope  is 

gone; 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon.* 

0  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed; 
And  slie's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  hef 

need; 
And  she  has  ta'en  ship{»ng  for  Palestine's  land, 
To  ransom  Coont  Albert  frt>m  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knightbood, 

had  he ; 
A  heatheni)^  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won, 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Moont  Lebanon. 

"0  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wooldal 

thou  be ; 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee : 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  sfaalt  thoc 

take; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

**  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  bums  evennora 
Tlie  mystical  flame  which  the  Ourdmans  adore, 
Al<Mie,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thoo 

wake ; 
And  tins  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

"  And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 

hand, 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Falestiae's  land ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  TU 

take. 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and  cross-handled 

sword, 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  pat  o^ 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  £Eur  Lebanon. 

And    in   the    dread    cavern,  deep,  deep  mider 

ground. 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  sunaund, 
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Ke  luw  wBtdi'd  mtil  daybreak,  but  sigfat  saw  he 

none. 
Save  the  flame  huniing  bright  on  ita  altar  of  stona 


Amazed  was  the  'Bimyim,  the  Soldan  amazed. 
Sore  murmur'd  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments)  and,  nnder  his 

weedS) 
They  found,  and  took  from  hhn,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep^  deep  nnder  ground, 
He  vatch'd  the  lone  night,  irhile  the  winds  whis- 
tled ronnd ; 
Par  off  was  their  murmnr,  it  came  not  m<nre  nigh. 
The  flame  bum*d  unmoyed,  and  naught  else  did 
he  spy. 

Loud  mmrmtir'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the 

King, 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they 

smg; 
They  seareh'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo  1  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  fi&ther  impressed. 

Hie  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain, 
And  the  recreant  retum'd  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell: 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell  I 

Hi^  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  fluttered  and  beat. 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to 

retreat; 
Bat  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  pm-poee  was 

gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fair  Lebanoa 

Searee  pass'd  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce 

trode, 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  pcnnts  of  heaven 

were  abroad, 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
And,  borne  on  the  blasts  came  the  dread  Fire- 

Eng. 

Fnll  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh. 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
Id  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monardi  of  Flama 

Unmeasured  in  height^  andistingnishM  in  form. 
His  breath  it  waa  lightnmg,  his  voice  it  was  storm ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame, 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  fiidchion  blue-glimmcr'd  through 

smoke. 

And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he 

•    spoke: 
7a 


"  With  this  brand  ahalt  thou  conquer,  thus  lon^ 

and  no  more, 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore." 

The  dond-shrouded  Arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and 

seet 
The  recreant  receives  the  charmed  gift  on  his  knee : 
The  thunders  growl  distant^  and  faint  gle&m  the 

fires, 
Aa,  borpe  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  ann*d  him  the  Paynim  among, 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  was 

strong; 
And  the  Red-cross  waz'd  faint,  and  the  Crescent 

came  on, 
F^m  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forests  to  Galilee's  wave. 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave - 

Till  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  Knights  of 

Saint  John, 
With  Salem's  King  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on 

The  war-cymbals  clattered,  the  trumpets  replied, 
The  lances  were  couch'd,  and  they  dosed  on  each 

side; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  Kmg  Baldwit* 

unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 

wield. 
The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  King's  Red-crosf 

shield ; 
But  a  Page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  before, 
And  deft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stoop'd 

low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddlebow ; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross  his  head, — 
**  Bonne  Oraee^  Notre  Dome  T  he  unwittingly  said. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  was 

o'er, 
It  sprung  fix)m  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more ; 
But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning's  red 

wmg 
Did  waft  bade  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King 

He  dench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gaunt^eted  hand ; 
He  stretch'd,  with  one  buffet^  that  Page  on  the 

strand ; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  csaque 

roU'd, 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  o# 

gold. 
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Sliort  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On   tliase   death-swimming  e^'ebalk,  and  blood* 

clotted  hair ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood, 
And  dyed  their  long  lancefl  in  Saracen  Uood. 

Tlie  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop^  the  saltier,  and  crossleted  shield; 
i\{ia  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dead, 
From  Bethsaida's  fountain^  to  Naphthali's  head. 

The  battle  is  orer  on  Bethsaida's  plain.—- 

Oh.  who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretched  "mid  the 

slain  i 
And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at  his  knee  ^— 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Kosalie  I 

The  Lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless'd  bound, 
Tlie  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound : 
Hor  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lady  did  bring ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 

How  tlie  Red-cross  it  conquered,  the  Crescent  it 

fell: 
And  lords  and  gay  ladies  hare  sigh'd,  *mid  their 

glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 


#tc1icrrclt  untt   HUte. 


[1801.] 


ThtJi  tale  U  imitatedf  rathn'  than  translated^from 
a  fragment  introduced  in  Ooet/iet  *'  Claudina  von 
Villa  Bella,"  where  it  m  mmg  by  a  member  of  a 
gang  of  banditti,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  f am- 
ily,  while  his  companions  break  into  the  castle.  It 
owes  any  little  merit  it  may  possess  to  my  friend 
Ma.  Lswia,  to  whonn  it  was  serU  in  an  extremjcly 
rude  state  ;  and  whoj  after  wine  material  ijnprove- 
ments,  published  it  in  his  **  Tales  of  Wonder." 


FaEnsaicK  leaves  the  land  of  France, 

Homeward  hastes  liis  steps  to  measure, 
Careless  costs  the  parting  glance 
/        On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure. 

Joying  in  his  prancing  steed. 
Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 

Hope's  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 


Helpless,  ruin'd,  left  jforlam. 

Lovely  Alice  wept  alone ; 
Honm'd  o'er  love's  food  contract  torn, 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  honor  flown. 


Harii  her  breasfs  eoDTolsive  tlrobal 
See,  the  tear  of  anguish  flows  !— 

Mingling  soon  witii  bursting  sobs, 
Loud  the  laqgh  of  phrensy  rose. 

Wild  she  coned,  and  wild  she  pray'd ; 

Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o*er ; 
Death  in  pity  brought  his  aid. 

As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  hr  from  France, 
Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides; 

Marking,  blithe,  the  moming^s  glance 
Mantling  o'er  the  mountain's  aidea. 

**    Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound. 
As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower. 
Slowly,  to  the  hills  around. 
Told  the  fourth,  the  hied  hour  ] 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snufb  the  air, 
Yet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 

Bristles  liigh  the  rider's  hair, 
Struck  with  strange  mysterious  fean. 

Desperate,  as  his  terrors  rise, 
In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides ; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flies ; 
Anxious,  restless,  an  he  rides. 

Seven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nights^ 
Wild  he  wander'd,  woe  the  while  ! 

Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright. 
Urge  his  footsteps  many  a  mile. 

Dark  the  seventh  sad  night  descends ; 

Rivers  swell,  and  rain-streams  pour ; 
While  the  deafenii^  thunder  lends 

All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil. 
Where  his  head  shall  Fredeskk  hid*  I 

Where,  but  in  yon  niin*d  aisle, 
By  the  Ughtning's  flash  descried  I 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low, 
Fast  his  steed  the  wanderer  bound. 

Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow, 
Next  his  darlding  way  he  woond. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie  t 

Glimmering  lights  are  seen  to  glide  V- 

"  Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry  I 
Deign  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide  T 
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V 


^Mw  before, 
*leam 

V 
V 

__  rose ; 
^ou4  dose  I 

m 

^n'd  to  hear 
,-by  death  removed  ;- 
>iat  solenm  air, 
lay  that  Alice  loved. — 

for  now  a  solemn  knell 
our  times  on  the  still  night  broke ; 
Xour  times,  at  its  deadened  swell. 
Echoes  from  the  ruins  spoke. 

As  the  leng^en'd  clangors  die, 

Slowly  opes  the  iron  door ! 
Straight  a  banquet  met  liis  eye. 

But  a  fimeral's  form  it  wore  I 

Coffins  for  the  seats  extend ; 

All  with  black  the  board  was  spread 
Girt  by  parent,  brother,  friend. 

Long  since  number'd  with  the  dead  1 

Aliee,  in  her  grave-clothes  bound, 
Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat ; 

All  arose,  with  thundering  sound  ; 
All  the  expected  stranger  greet. 

High  their  meagre  arms  they  wave. 
Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swell : — 

"  Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave  I 
Perjured,  bid  the  light  farewell  T 


<Si}e  Battle  ol  Bempocl). 


41 


[1818.] 

Trisb  Terses  are  a  literal  translation  of  an  an- 
cient Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Sempach, 
fought  9th  July,  IS 86,  being  the  victory  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  established  their  mdependence ; 
the  author,  Albert  Tchudi,  denominated  the  Sou- 
ter,  from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was 
a  citizen  of  Lucerne,  esteemed  highly  among  his 
eoontrymen,  both  for  his  powers  as  a  Meister- 
Ginger^  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier ; 
10  that  he  might  share  the  praise  conferred  by 
Collins  on  ifischylus,  tlmt — 


Kot  doM  he  namd  Um  poet's  flame. 


Bat  reachM  from  Virtoe^i  hand  the  patriot  nicel. 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  a 
poet  returning  from  the  well-fouglit  field  he  de- 
scribes^  and  in  which  liis  country's  fortime  was 
secured,  may  confer  on  Tchudi's  verses  an  interest 
which  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their 
poetical  merit  But  baUad  poetry,  tlje  more  lit- 
erally it  is  transUted,  the  more  it  loses  its  simpli- 
city,  without  acquiring  either  grace  or  strength ; 
and,  therefore,  some  of  the  faults  of  the  vorues 
must  be  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling  it  a 
duty  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  original 
The  various  puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry, 
and  disproportiooed  episodes,  must  be  set  down 
to  Tchudi's  account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  ago. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  nome  amuse- 
ment from  the  minute  particulars  which  the  mar- 
tial poet  has  recorded.  The  mode  in  wliich  the 
Austrian  men-at-arms  received  the  charge  of  the 
Swiss,  was  by  forming  a  phaUnx,  which  they  de- 
fended with  their  long  lances.  The  gallant  Wink- 
elreid,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  by  rusliing  among 
the  spears,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many  as  he 
could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in  those  iron 
battuliuuM^  is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history.  When 
fiiirly  mingled  together,  the  unwieldy  length  o' 
their  weapons,  and  cumbrous  weight  uf  their  de 
fensive  armor,  rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-arms 
a  very  unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  moun- 
taineers. The  victories  obtained  by  tlie  Swiss  over 
the  German  chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  formi- 
dable on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important 
changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cutting  the  peaks 
from  their  boots  ere  they  coidd  act  upon  foot,  in 
allusion  to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery,  often 
mentioned  in  the  middle  age&  Leopold  IIL, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  called  **  The  handsome  man- 
at-arms,**  was  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Sempach,  with 
the  flower  of  his  chivalry. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  SEMPACH." 

*TwAa  when  among  our  linden-trees 

The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms 
(And  gray-hair'd  peasants  say'that  these 

Betoken  foreign  arms), 

Then  looked  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame  ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold  * 

Witli  all  his  army  came. 

1  This  tnmlation  fint  appewed  in  Blaekwood'e  Edipbank 
M af  axine  for  Febroaiy,  IBIA. — Es. 
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'She  AustTMii  nobles  made  their  tow; 

Hie  peaks  they  hew'd  from  liwir  boot-poiutB 

So  hot  their  heart  and  bold, 

Might  wellnigh  load  a  wain.* 

"*  On  Switser  carles  well  trample  now, 

And  slay  both  young  and  old." 

And  thns  they  to  each  other  aaid. 

"  Ton  handful  down  to  hew 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  prood. 

Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  teD, 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 

The  peasants  are  so  few." — 

In  martial  pomp  and  fieur  array, 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

The  gallant  Swiss  Oonfedentes  then 

They  pray'd  to  God  aloud. 

**  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  all — 

And  he  display'd  his  rainbow  £ur 

Te  seek  the  mountain  strand. 

Against  a  swarthy  clond. 

Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 

In  such  a  dangeroos  land. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  tfarobb'd  more  and  mom 

With  courage  firm  and  high, 

*  I  rede  ye,  shrive  ye  of  your  mtm, 

And  down  the  good  Confederates  bore 

Before  ye  fiuther  go  : 

On  the  Austrian  cfaiyalfy. 

A  skirmish  in  Helyetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  woe."— 

The  Austrian  lion*  'gan  to  growl. 

And  toss  his  mane  and  tail ; 

"  But  where  now  shall  we  find,a  priest 

And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt,         ^ 

Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  T^* 

Went  whistling  forth  like  hail 

**  Hie  Switzer  priest'  has  ta*en  the  field. 

He  deals  a  penance  drear. 

Lance,  pike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there^ 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet ; 

**  Right  heaTily  upon  your  head 

Hie  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

He'll  lay  his  hand  of  steel ; 

Lay  shiver'd  at  their  feet 

And  with  his  trusty  partisan 

l''our  absolution  deal" — 

The  Austrian  men-atnoms  stood  hat, 

So  dose  their  spears  they  laid ; 

Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 

It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 

The  com  was  steep*d  in  dew. 

Who  to  his  comrades  said — 

And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta'en. 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

*  I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at  hom<^, 

A  wife  and  infant  son ; 

Hie  stalwart  men  of  lair  Lucerne 

I  leave  them  to  my  country's  care,— 

Together  have  they  join'd ; 

This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 

The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem, 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

*  These  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thid^ 

And  keep  full  firm  array. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle^ 

Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break, 

And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 

And  make  my  brethren  way." 

*  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 

Will  meet  us  undismay'd.** — 

He  ru8h*d  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career, 

"  0  Hare-castle,*  thou  heart  of  hare  l" 

And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand. 

Fierce  Oxenstem  replied. — 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

**  Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  fare,* 

The  taunted  knight  replied. 

Four  lances  splintered  on  his  crest^ 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side ; 

There  was  ladng  then  of  helmets  bright. 

Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd — 

And  closing  ranks  amam ; 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

1  AH  the  St«j^  olesgy  who  wen  able  to  bear  anas  fought  h 

tamed  upwards,  and  so  long,  that  In  some  cases  ihey  wei« 

ibis  patriotic  war. 

fastened  to  tlie  knees  of  the  wearer  %irith  small  chains.    Whaa 

In  the  original,  HtuunuteiUf  or  Hare^tont» 

they  alighted  to  fight  upon  foot,  it  would  seem  that  the  Aa» 
trian  gentlemen  found  it  necessary  to  cut  off  these  peaks,  thai 

*  This  Kems  to  atlade  to  the  preposteroot  fashion,  dnring 

they  might  move  with  the  necessary  activity. 

the  middle  agct   of  wearing  boots  with  the  points  or  peaks 

*  A  pnn  on  the  Arehdnke's  name,  Leopold. 
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TliiB  pfttriot'6  self-deToted  deed 

First  tamed  tlie  Lioo's  mood. 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 

From  thraldom  hgr  his  Hood. 

Bight  where  his  charge  had  made  a  laaa, 

His  yaliant  comrades  bursty 
With  svord,  and  axe,  and  partisan, 

And  hacfe^  and  stab^  and  thrust 

The  daunted  lioo  *gan  to  whine. 

And  granted  ground  amain, 
The  Mountain  Bull'  he  bent  his  brows, 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield. 

At  Sempach  in  the  flight, 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konig's-field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  kmght 

It  was  the  Arehduke  Leopold 

So  lordly  would  &e  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls, 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride. 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 

**  And  shall  I  not  complaia  I 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 

To  miUc  me  on  the  plain. 

«  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 

Has  gall'd  the  knight  so  sore, 
That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne. 

To  range  our  glens  no  more." 

An  Austrian  noUe  left  the  stour, 

And  &8t  the  flight  'gan  take; 
And  he  arriyed  in  lucldess  hour 

At  Sempadi  on  the  lake. 

fle  and  his  squire  a  fiaher  calTd 

(His  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot^ 
"For  lore,  or  meed,  or  charity, 

Beoeire  us  in  thy  boatT 

nieir  anxioua  call  the  fisher  heard. 

And,  glad  the  meed  to  win. 
His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer'd. 

And  took  the  flyers  in. 

And  'vdiile  against  the  tide  and  wind 

Hans  stoutly  roVd  his  way, 
The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 

He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

I A  poa  on  Uw  Urvs,  or  wild-ball,  which  givM  nun»  to 
>Am  Canton  of  Uri. 

t  The  translation  of  the  Noble  Morinfer  appeared  original] j 
%i  tW  Ediabaigh  Anaval  lUgirtcr  for  1816  (fHUktd  in 


The  flsher's  back  was  to  them  tnm'dt 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 

The  boat  he  oyerthrew. 

He  Vhelm'd  the  boat^  and  as  they  stror^ 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar, 

**  Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs^ 
Tou'll  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 

"  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 

This  morning  have  I  caught^ 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail. 

Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught" 

It  was  a  messenger  of  woe 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land : 

'^Ah!  gracious  lady,  efil  newal 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

"  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle-field. 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there.**— 

"  Ah,  gracious  Qod  T'  the  lady  cried, 
**  What  tidings  of  despair  T 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wigM 

Who  sings  of  strife  so  stem, 
Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight^ 

A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot^ 

The  night  he  made  the  lay, 
Betumlng  from  the  bloody  spot, 

Where  Gtod  had  judged  the  day. 


9t)£  ^obU  iHoringer. 


AN  AMCISMT  BALLAD. 


TBANSLATED  IHOX  THX  OERXAIT. 
[1819.«] 

Thx  original  of  these  yerses  occurs  in  a  collection 
of  German  popular  songs,  entitled,  Sammlung 
Deutschen  Volkslieder,  Berlin,  1807,  published  by 
Messrs.  Busching  and  Von  der  Hagen,  both,  and 
more  especially  the  last,  distinguished  for  theii 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  popuhu  Cvctry  and 
legendary  histoiy  of  Germany. 

In  the  German  Editor's  notice  of  the  ballad,  it  fa 

1819).    It  wai  compoeed  daring  Sir  Walt«  Boott*i  KTeve  sad 
alanning  iUneM  of  April,  1819,  aad  dictated,  ia  the  iatvrali 
of  ezqniaite  fiaia,  to  hb  danghter  Sophia,  aad  hie  friead  Wi. 
liam  Laidlaw.— Eo.    Bee  Lif*  ttf  Se^U,  toI.  tI.  n  71 


stated  to  have  oeen  extracted  from  a  manuscript 
Clirouiole  of  Nicolaue  Thomaon,  chaplain  to  Saint 
Leoniird  in  WeiAenhom,  whichr  bears  the  date  153S ; 
and  tht)  m}1v^  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been 
generally  tnxng  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  early 
period.  Tltotnann,  as  quoted  by  the  German  Ed- 
itur,  seems  faithfully  to  have  believed  the  event 
ho  narrates.  Ue  quotes  tombstones  and  obituaries 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  personages  of  the 
ballad,  and  discovers  that  there  actually  died,  on 
the  nth  May,  1849,  a  Lady  Von  Neuffen,  Count- 
ess of  llarstetten,  who  was,  by  birth,  of  the  house 
of  Moringer.  This  lady  he  supposes  to  have  been 
Moringer's  daughter,  mentioned  in  the  ballad.  He 
quote8  the  same  authority  for  the  death  of  Berck- 
hold  Von  Neuifen,  in  the  same  year.  The  editOTs, 
on  the  whole,  seem  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith  of  Ulm,  who,  from  the  language  of 
the  ballail,  ascribes  its  date  to  the  16th  century. 

Tlie  1e<^end  itself  turns  on  an  incident  not  pecu- 
liar to  Germany,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  not  un- 
likely to  happen  in  more  instances  than  one,  when 
crusaders  abode  long  i|i  the  Holy  Land,  and  their 
disconsolate  dames  received  no  tidings  of  their 
fate.  A  ^tory,  very  similar  in  circumstances,  but 
without  the  miraculous  machinery  of  Saint  Thom- 
as, in  told  of  one  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Haigh-hall 
in  J^ncnshirc,  tlie  patrunonial  inheritance  of  the 
late  Countess  of  Balcarras ;  and  the  particulars  are 
represented  on  stained  glass  upon  a  window  in 
that  ancient  man<X'-houae.' 


THE  NOBLE  MORINGER. 

L 

0,  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  tale  of  old  Bohemian 

day, 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he 

lay; 

He  halted  and  Idss^d  hia  dearest  dame,  that  was 

as  sweet  as  May, 
And  said,  "Now,  lady  of  my  heart,  attend  the 

words  I  say. 

IL 

"Tis  I  have  ToVd  a  pilgrimage  unto  a  distant 
shrine, 

And  I  must  seek  Saint  lliomafi-land,  and  leave 
the  land  that's  mine ; 

Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  whUe  in  state,  so  thon 
wilt  pledge  thy  fay, 

Hiat  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven  twelve- 
months and  a  day.** 

1  8m  IntiodaetiOB  to  "  T  m  B«tioUMd,**  Wavwriaj  Novds, 
>el.  zzzvtt. 


m. 

Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright^  sore  tronb 

led  in  her  cheer, 
"  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight,  what  order 

takest  thou  here ; 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy 

IcMtily  sway. 
And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when  thoa  art  £tf 

away  f " 


IV. 


,**  Of  that  have  thoo 


Ont  spoke  the  noble 

no  care, 
There's  many  a  valiant  gentleman  of  me  bcdda 

living  fair ;  [my  state. 

The  trustiest  shall  rule  my  land,  my  vasads  and 
And  be  a  guardian  tried  and  true  to  thee,  my 

lovely  mate. 

V. 

"As  Christian-man,  I  needs  mnst  keep  the  vow 

which  I  have  plight. 
When  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  remember  thy  tme 

knight ; 
And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve,  for  vain 

were  sorrow  now, 
But  grant  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  since  Gh>d  hath 

heard  his  vow." 

VL 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  from  bed  he  made  him 

boune, 
And  met  him  there  his  Chamberlain,  with  ewer 

and  with  gown : 
He  flung  the  mantle  on  his  back,  'twas  furr'd  with 

miniver. 
He  dipp'd  his  hand  in  water  cold,  and  bathed  hia 

forehead  fair. 

VIL 
*  Now  hear,"  he  said,  *"  Sir  Chamberlain,  tme  vaa- 

sal  art  thou  mine. 
And  such  the  trust  that  I  repose  in  that  proved 

worth  of  thine, 
For  seven  years  shalt  thou  rule  my  towers,  and 

lead  my  vassal  train. 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  fidth  till  I  retnra 

agaia" 

vm 

The  Chamberlun  was  blunt  and  tme,  and  sturdily 

said  he, 
"Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  your  own,  and  take 

this  rede  from  me ; 
That  woman's   faith's   a   brittle   trust — Sevec 

twelve-months  didst  thoa  say  I 
ril  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  truth  beyond  the 

seventh  fair  day." 
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The  noblo  Baroa  turned  him  roand,  his  heart  iras 

full  of  care, 
His  gallant  Esquire  stood  him  nigh,  he  was  Mars- 

tettcn's  heir, 
To  whom  he  epoke  right  anxioualj,  *  Then  traaty 

squire  to  me, 
Wilt  thou  receire  this  -freight/  trust  when  I  am 

o'er  the  sea  I 


*To  wmtch  and  ward  mj  castle  strong,  and  to 

protect  my  land, 
And  to  tlie  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  yassal 

band ; 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  lady's  faith  till  seven 

lung  years  are  gone. 
And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  guarded  by 

Saint  John!" 

XL 

Marstetten's  heir  was  kind  and  true,  but  fiery,  hot, 
and  young, 

And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too  presump- 
tuous tongue ; 

•  My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  your  jour- 
ney '•'end,  [have  end. 

And  trust  tb>i  charge  to  me  until  your  pUgrimage 

XII 

Itely  wpf'Zi.  mj  plighted  faith,  which  shall  be  truly 

tried, 
/o  guard  your  lands,  and  ward  your  towers,  and 

with  your  vaseals  ride  ; 
And  for  your  lovely  Lady's  faith,  so  virtuous  and 

so  dear, 
m  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change,  be  absent 

thirty  year." 

xm 

nie  noble  Moringer  took   cheer  when  thus  he 

heard  him  speak, 
And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow 

left  his  cheek ; 
A  I005-  !idieu  he  bids  to  all — ^hoists  topaatls,  and 

away, 
And  wanders  in  Samt  Thomas-land  seveo  twelve- 

months  and  a  day. 

XIV. 
It  was  ibe  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard 


When  ru  the  Baron's  slumbering  soise  a  boding 

Tiffiion  crept; 
And  whisper'd  in  his  ear  a  voice,  "'TIS  time,  Sir 

Eidgfat»  to  wake, 
llij  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  maater  take. 


XV. 

"Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeili 
another  rein. 

And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vas- 
sal train ; 

And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so  ftuthful  oncfl 
and  fair, 

This  night  within  thy  iathers'  hall  she  weds  Mars 
tettcn's  heir."  • 

XVL 
It  is  ihe  noble  Moringer  starts  up  and  tears  Ids 

beard, 
"Oh  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  born!  what 

tidings  have  I  heard  1 
To  lose  my  lordship  and  my  lands  the  less  would 

be  my  care. 
But,  Gk>d !  that  e'er  a  squire  untrue  should  wed 

my  Lady  fair. 

XVIL 

"O  good  Saint  Thoranfl,  hear,"  he  pray'd,  "my 

patron  Saint  art  thou, 
A  traitor  robsi  me  of  my  land  even  while  I  pay  my 

vow  1  [name, 

My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy  that  wa««  so  pure  of 
And  I  am  far  in  foreign  liuid,  and  must  endure  the 

sliame." 

XVIIL 

It  was  the  good  Saint  Tliomas,  then,  who  heard 
his  pilgrim's  prayer. 

And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it  o'er- 
power'd  his  care ; 

He  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land  outstretch'd  be- 
side a  rill. 

High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  a 

Willi 

XIX. 
The  Moringer  he  started  up  as  one  from  spell  un* 

bound, 
And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gased  wildly  all 

around ; 
"  I  know  my  fathers'  ancient  towers,  the  mill,  the 

stream  I  know, 
Now  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint  who  cheered  bis 

pilgrim's  woe !" 


He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  stafl^  And  to  the  mill  he 

drew, 
80  altered  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their 

master  knew ;  [charity, 

The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  **  Good  friend,  fot 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  yoor  land  what  tidings  may 

there  beT 
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scorr's  poetical  works. 


XXL 

The  miller  ansirered  him  again,  **  He  knew  of  little 
aewa, 

Save  ihai  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bride- 
groom chooae; 

Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  aufifa  is  the  ooo- 
stant  word, 

His  death  aits  heavy  on  oar  souls,  he  was  a  worthy 
Lord.. 

xxn. 

*'0f  him  I  held  the  little  mill  whidi  wins  me  living 

free, 
Qod  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  he  still  was  kind 

to  me  I 
A.nd  when  Saint  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and 

millers  take  their  toll. 
Hie  prietf t  that  prays  for  Moriz^ger  shall  have  both 

cope  and  stole.** 

XXIIL 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb  the  hill  began^ 
And  stood  before  the  bolted  gate  a  woe  and 

weary  man ; 
"Now  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven  that  can 

compassion  take, 
To  gain  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this  woeful  match 

to  break."* 

XXIV. 

His  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call  was  sad 

and  slow, 
For  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  were 

heavy  all  with  woe ; 
And  to  the  warder  thns  he  spoke :  **  Friend,  to  thy 

Lady  say, 
A  pilgrim  from  Saint  llKimas-land  craves  harbor 

for  a  day. 

XXV. 

*  Fve  wander*d  many  a  weary  step,  my  strength 
is  wellnigh  done. 

And  if  she  turn  me  from  her  gate  Fll  see  no  mor- 
row's sun ; 

I  ^Tay,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas^  sake,  a  pilgrim's 
bed  and  dole. 

And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her  once-loved 
husband's  souL** 

XXVL 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came  his  dame 
before, 

"  A  pilgrim,  worn  and  travel-toil'd,  stands  at  the 
castle-door ; 

And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas^  sake,  for  har- 
bor and  for  dole, 

^nd  for  the  sake  of  Moringer,  thy  noble  huabend's 
aooL** 


xxvn. 

The  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved,  "Do  up  tka 

gate,"  she  said, 
"  And  bid  the  wanderer  weloome  be  to  banquet 

and  to  bed; 
And  ainoe  he  names  my  husband's  name^  so  that 

he  lists  to  stay. 
These  towers  shall  be  his  harborage  a  twelTO- 

month  and  a  day." 

XXVIIL 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid  the  portal    J 

broad, 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er  the  threshold 

strode; 
'*And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven,**  he  said, 

"  thou^  from  a  man  of  sin, 
Hiat  the  true  lord  stands  here  once  mere  his 

castle^te  within.** 

XXIX 

llien  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad 
and  slow ;  [Lord  to  know ; 

It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem'd  their 

He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppressed  with  woe 
and  wrong, 

Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne*er  to  him  seem'd  little 
space  BO  loDg. 

XXX 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come 

was  evening  hour. 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides  retire 

to  nuptial  bower ; 
"  Our  castle's  wont,**  a  brides-man  said,  "  hath  been 

both  firm  and  long. 
No  guest  to  harbor  in  our  halls  till  he  diaE  efaant 

a  song.** 

XXXL 

Then  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom  there  as  he 

sat  by  the  bride, 
"  My  merry  minstrel  folk,**  quoth  be,  **  b&y  shalm 

and  harp  aside ; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a  lay,  the  castle's  rule 

to  hold. 
And  well  his  guerdon  will  I  pay  with  garment  and 

with  gold.**— 


XXXIL 

"  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frosen  age,**  *twas  thus  the 

pilgrim  sung, 
*'Nor  golden  meed  nor  garment  gay,  nnlocka  his 

heavy  tongue ; 
Onoe  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as 

rich  as  thine. 
And  by  my  side  as  fidr  a  bride  with  all  her  chams 

was  mine. 
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xxxm 

"  fini  time  traced  ftirrows  on  m j  &ce,  and  I  grew 

■ilrer-hair'd, 
Fer  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeka  of  youtli,  she  left 

thia  brow  and  beard ; 
Onoe  ridi,  bat  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's 

latest  stage, 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  fro- 

sen  age." 

XXXIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  woeful  lay  that 

hears, 
And  for  the  aged  pilgrim's  g^ief  her  eye  was 

dimm'd  with  tears ; 
She  bade  her  gallaot  cupbearer  a  golden  beaker 

take, 
And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to  quaff  it  for  her 


XXXV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd  amid  the 

wine 
A  bridal  ring  of  burning  gold  so  costly  and  so 

fine: 
Now  listen,  gentles^  to  my  song,  it  tells  you  but 

the  sooth, 
Twas  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he  pledged  his 

bridal  truth. 

XXXVL 

Iben  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  "  Do  me  one  kindly 

deed. 
And  should  my  better  days  retain,  full  rich  shall 

be  thy  meed; 
Bear  bock  the  golden  cup  again  to  yonder  bride  so 

And  crave  her  of  her  coartesy  to  pledge  the  pohn- 

XXXVIL 

Tlie  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor  was  the  boon 
denied, 

Tbe  golden  cup  he  took  again,  and  bore  it  to  the 
bride; 

'Lady,"  he  said,  "yoar  rererend  guest  sends  this^ 
and  bids  me  pray, 

'RaXf  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thoa  pledge  the  palm- 
er gray." 

xxxvnL 

The  ring  haih  mof^  the  lady's  eye,  she  riewi  it 
dose  and  near, 

Hwn  you  might  hear  her  ahriek  aloud,  "^^  Mor- 
inger is  here  I" 

79 


llien  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat»  while  tears 

in  torrents  fell. 
But  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best 

can  tell. 

XXXIX. 

But  loud  she  ntter'd  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every 

saintly  power. 
That  had  returned  the  Moringer  before  the  mid 

night  hour ; 
And  loud  she  utter'd  vow  on  vow,  that  never  wan 

there  bride. 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so 

sorely  tried. 

XL. 

"Tes^  here  I  dahn  the  praise,**  she  said,  **  to  con 

stent  matrons  due. 
Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight^  so  stead 

iastly  and  true ; 
For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you 

count  aright, 
Seven  twelve-months  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells 

toll  twelve  to-night." 

XLL 

It  was  Mantetten  then  rose  up,  his  fidchion  there 

he  drew. 
He  knoel'd  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  wea 

pon  threw; 
**  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,"  these  were 

the  words  he  said, 
**  nien  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassalls  sword,  and  takn 

thy  vassal's  head." 

XLIL 

The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did 
say, 

**  He  gathers  wisdom  tlftt  hath  roam'd  seven  twelve- 
months and  a  day ; 

My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks 
her  sweet  and  foir, 

I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  loee,  and  name  her  fat 
my  heir. 

XLm. 

"Hie  yoong  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride^  thp 

old  bridegroom  the  old. 
Whose  foith  was  kept  tiU  term  and  tide  so  pon^ 

tnally  were  told ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  Idnd  that  oped  mj 

castle  gate, 
For  hod  I  come  at  monrow  tide,  I  came  a  da^  t^te 

late." 


FBOK  THB  OSEKAH  OF  WtKroL 

(The  JBrl-Kin^  u  a  gohlin  thai  haunU  ths  Black 
.Pbrui  m  TkuHngitL-^lb  be  read  by  a  candle 
partieularly  long  in  the  enuf.) 

O,  WHO  rides  by  night  thro'  the  woodland  80  wild  f 
It  U  the  food  fiUher  embndng  hii  child ; 
And  doee  the  boj  nestles  within  his  lored  arm. 
To  hold  himself  fiwt,  and  to  keep  himself  warm. 

'^O  fiither,  see  yonder  1  see  yonder  T  he  says; 
**  My  boy,  upon  what  dost  thou  fearfdlly  gase  T— 
**  O,  'tis  Uie  Erl-King  with  his  crown  and  his  shnmd." 
*  No^  my  son,  it  is  but  a  dark  wreath  of  the  dond." 

(The  SrUKimg  epeak*,) 

"  O  come  and  go  with  me,  thou  loreliest  dild ; 
By  many  a  gay  sport  eludl  thy  time  be  beguiled ; 
My  mottier  keeps  for  thee  full  many  a  fair  toy, 
Andmaay  a  fine  flower  shall  she  pluck  for  my  boy." 

"  0,  father,  my  fiither,  and  did  yon  not  hear 
The  Erl-Kiqg  whisper  so  lew  in  my  ear  T— 


Ha 


1 17S7.  "  Te  Mies  Chrietien  HtUkerf^rd.—l  Mkd  a  gob- 
Tov  we  I  hare  aot  altOfBthar  lost  Um  faeolty  of 
I  lOTWjraa  tho»hnoimallua|HMUQotlaattMnp»- 


*Be  still,  my  hearths  darUng— my  child,  be  at 

It  was  but  the  wild  blast  as  it  sung  thro'  the  trees." 


Erl-KiHff, 

*  0  wilt  thou  go  with  me,  thou  loreliest  boy  f 
My  daughter  shall  tend  thee  with  care  and  with  joy ; 
She  shall  bear  thee  so  lightly  thro'  wet  and  thro^ 

wild, 
And  press  thee,  and  kiss  thee,  and  sing  to  my  child  ** 


*  O  fiither,  my  father,  and  saw  yon  not  plain, 
The  Erl-Eing's  pale  daughter  glide  past  thro  the 

rainT — 
"  O  yes,  my  loyed  treasure,  I  knew  it  full  soon ; 
It  was  the  gray  willow  that  danced  to  the  moooj* 

^H-King, 

"O  come  and  go  with  me,  no  longer  delay. 
Or  else,  silly  child,  I  will  drag  thee  away  " — 
"  O  father  I  0  father  I  now,  now  keep  your  hold. 
Hie  Erl-King  has  seised  me— his  grMp  is  so  oold  T 

Sore  trembled  the  father ;  he  spnn^d  thro'  the  wild 
Clasping  dose  to  his  bosom  his  shuddering  child ; 
He  reaches  his  dwelling  in  doubt  and  in  dread. 
But,  dasp'd  to  his  boeom,  the  infimt  was  deadT 

log  a  T«nloQ  of  that  baDad,  ai  it  has  ban  tnarialad  hj  L$mu 
.    .    .    .    W.  8."—X.<^ii,  ToL  i.  p  STa 


BVD  or  BALLADS  FBOM  TBS  OBEIUB 
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MM 


iMi 


Cljrical   anb   Mxettiiantons  pitcts, 

IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  COMPOSITION  OR  PUBLICATION. 


Jubenflt  Jittitf. 


waoumvL, 


1782.— -fixAT.  11. 


"  SoiyrfB  autobiogniphy  tells  ut  that  his  traiiBlft- 
tiADB  in  Terse  from  Horace  and  Virgil  were  often 
ftpprovcd  hy  Dr.  Adams  [Rector  of  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh].  One  of  these  little  pieces,  iri'itten  in 
a  weak  boyish  scrawl,  within  pencilled  marks  still 
Ti!*ible,  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  moth- 
er ;  it  was  found  folded  up  in  a  cover,  inscribed 
by  the  old  lady—' J/y  Wcdter't  first  line^  1782/ *• 
--LocKHAaT,  Life  of  Scott,  voL  i  p.  129. 

In  awfid  ruins  ^tna  thunders  nigh. 
And  sends  in  pitchy  whirlwinds  to  the  sky 
Black  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  still  as  they  aspire, 
From  their  dark  sides  there  bursts  the  glowing 

fire; 
At  other  times  huge  balls  of  fire  are  toss'd, 
That  lick  the  stars,  and  in  the  smoke  are  lost : 
Sometimes  the  mount,  with  vast  convulsions  torn, 
Emits  huge  rocks,  which  instantly  are  borne 
With  loud  explosions  to  the  starry  skies, 
The  stones  made  liquid  as  the  huge  mass  flies» 
Then  back  again  with  greater  weight  recoils, 
While  .£tDa  thunderiQg  from  the  bottom  bcula. 


^n  M  Sftitnliet  Storm. 


1788.— .£r.  12. 


"  Lr  Scott's  Introduction  to  the  Lay,  he  alludes 
k>  an  original  effusion  of  these  *  schoolboy  days»' 
prompted  by  a  thunder-etonn,  which  he  sayS)  *  was 
much  approved  o(  until  a  malevolent  critic  sprung 


X  **  It  nrait,  I  think,  b«  sllowtd  that  then  Unet,  thovgh 
•r  tte  alui  to  whieh  th«  pod  hioiMlf  modotUy  iMribot 
oai  aot  10  ba  ss»fOiod  wkh  tiM  oSnti  of  Pops,  rtffl 


up  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  blue-buskined 
wife,'  A&  Ac  These  lines,  and  another  short  piece 
*  On  the  Setting  Sun,'  were  lately  found  wrapped 
up  in  a  cover,  inscribed  bj  Dr.  Adam, '  Waltef 
Soott,July,  1788." 

Loud  o'er  my  head  though  awful  thunders  roll. 
And  vivid  lightnings  flash  frtim  pole  to  pole, 
Tet  'tis  thy  voice,  my  God,  that  bids  them  fly, 
Thy  arm  directs  those  lightnings  through  the  sky 
llien  let  the  good  thy  mighty  name  revere, 
And  harden'd  sinners  thy  just  vengeance  fear. 


4Dn  tfte  Settftto  Siun. 


1788. 


Those  evening  douds,  that  settmg  ray, 
And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  groat  Creator's  praise ; 
llien  let  the  short-lived  thing  call'd  man, 
Whose  life's  comprised  within  a  span, 

To  Him  his  homage  raise. 

We  often  praise  the  evening  doudi^ 

And  tints,  so  gay  and  bold. 
But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 

Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold  P 


8»t  7C8ltt. 


1797. 


It  appears  firom  the  Life  of  Sooit,  toL  L  p.  SSt, 
that  these  lines^  first  published  in  the  Stilish 


iMi  of  Cowley  at  thomne  period,  thow,  Dorvtholen, 
worthy  dnttfity  ftv  a  boy  ortwolvo."--I«<^  ^AfCt,  voL  I 
P.13L 
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fiiCOlTS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


1 


Idittrelsf,  1810,  were  written  in  1797,  on  €CCMr 
of  the  Poet's  disappointment  in  lova 

The  violet  in  her  green-wood  bower, 

Where  birchen  boughs  with  haxeU  mingle, 

Kaj  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glei^  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fiiir  her  gems  of  azure  hue. 

Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  rediniqg ; 

Tve  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 
More  sweet  through  wat'ry  lustre  shiniqg. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  sliall  dry, 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remain'd  the  tear  of  parting  aorrovr. 


8a  «  ftvUs. 

FLOWXK8  FROM  A  BOM  AN  WALL. 


1797. 


Warrnnr  in  1797,  on  an  excursion  from  Gillshuid, 
in  Cumberland.    See  Li/Cf  vol  i.  p.  366. 

Take  tlicse  flowers  which,  purple  waving, 

On  the  ruin*d  rampart  grew, 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  bravii^, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 

Hnck  no  longer  laurels  there ; 
They  bat  yield  the  passing  stranger 

Wild-flower  wreaths  for  Beauty's  hair. 


Iva%mtntB. 


(1.)  BOTHWELL  CASTLE. 


1799. 


Thb  following  fragment  of  a  ballad  written  at 
Bothwell  Castle,  m  the  autumn  of  1799,  was  first 
printed  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol  iL  p.  28. 

When  fruitful  Clydesdale's  apple-bowers 

Are  mellowing  in  the  noon ; 
When  sighs  round  Pembroke's  ruin'd  towers 

The  sultry  breath  of  June; 

1  Hr  Aylanr  de  Valmioa,  Eait  of  Pmnbioke,  Edwarfl  tlie 
of  Boodsad,  oaaaUy  raidvd  t  Bothwsll  Ca^ 


When  Clyde,  despite  his  sheltering  wood^ 

Must  leave  his  cliannel  dry  ; 
And  vainly  o'er  the  limpid  flood 

The  angler  guides  his  fly ; 

If  chance  by  Bothwell's  lovely  bmes 

A  wanderer  thou  hast  been, 
Or  hid  thee  from  the  summer's  blaxe 

In  Bhmtyre's  bowers  of  green. 

Full  where  the  oopsewood  opens  wild 

Thy  pilgrim  step  hath  staid. 
Where  Bothwell's  towers,  in  ruin  pilex^ 

O'erlook  the  verdant  glade ; 

And  many  a  tale  of  love  and  fear 
Hath  mingled  with  the  scene — 

Of  Bothwell's  banks  that  bloom'd  so  dftar. 
And  Bothwell  8  bonny  Jean. 

O,  if  witli  rugged  minstrel  lays 

Unaated  be  thy  ear. 
And  thou  of  deeds  of  oth^  days 

Another  tale  wilt  hear, — 

Tlien  all  beneath  the  spreadiog  beech. 

Flung  careless  on  the  lea. 
The  Gothic  muse  the  tale  shall  teach 

Of  Bothwell's  sisters  three. 

Wight  Wallace  stood  on  I>eekmoiit4iead, 

He  blew  his  bugle  round. 
Till  the  wild  bull  in  Cadyow  wood 

Has  started  at  the  sound. 

St  Oeorge's  cross,  o'er  Bothwell  hung; 

Was  waving  far  and  wide, 
And  fix>m  the  lofty  turret  flu^g 

Its  crimson  blaze  on  Clyde  ; 

And  rising  at  the  bugle  blast 
That  marked  the  Scottish  foe. 

Old  England's  yeomen  mnstei^d  frat, 
And  bent  the  Norman  bow. 

Tall  in  the  midst  Sir  Aylmer*  roee^ 

Proud  Pembroke's  Earl  was 
^rhile" .... 


(2.)  THE  SHEPHERD'S  TALR" 


1799. 


"Anothxb  imperfect  ballad,  in  which  he  had 
meant  to  blend  together  two  legends  fajw»i»^r  te 


U*.  th«  ralm  of  wMoh  sttnt  the  nagnifieeiMM  of  tb«  ia« 

t  IJft  of  Bcott,  vsL  iL  p.  3L 
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treiy  reader  of  Soottiah  history  and  romance,  haa 
been  found  in  the  same  portfolio,  and  the  hand- 
writing provea  it  to  be  of  the  same  early  date." — 

LOCKHAET,  TOL  iL  Jh  80. 


And  ne'er  but  once,  my  son,  he  aayi^ 

Wat  yon  sad  carern  trod, 
In  peraecation*8  iron  days, 

When  the  land  was  left  by  God. 

fVom  Bewlie  bog,  with  slaughter  red, 

A  wanderer  hither  drew. 
And  oft  he  stopt  and  tum'd  his  head, 

As  by  fits  the  night  wind  blew ; 

For  trampling  round  by  Cheyiot  edge 

Were  heard  the  troopers  keen, 
And  frequent  from  the  Whitelaw  ridge 

The  death-shot  flash'd  between. 

Hie  moonbeams  through  the  misty  shower 
On  yoQ  dark  cavern  fell ;  [white, 

ihrough  the  cloudy  night  the  snow  gleamed 
Which  sunbeam  ne'er  could  quelL 

*  Too  caTem  dark  is  rough  and  rude. 

And  coki  its  jaws  of  snow ; 
Bnt  more  rough  and  rude  are  the  men  of  blood. 
That  hont  my  life  below  1 

*  Yon  spell-bound  den,  as  the  aged  tell. 

Was  hewn  by  demon's  hands ; 
But  I  had  lourd^  melle  with  the  fiends  of  hell, 
Than  with  Clavers  and  his  band." 

He  heard  the  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound  bark, 

He  heard  the  horses  neigh, 
He  plunged  him  in  the  cavern  dark. 

And  downward  sped  his  way. 

Kow  fiuntly  down  the  winding  path 
Came  the  cry  of  the  faultiqg  hound, 

And  the  muttered  oath  of  baulked  wrath 
Was  lost  in  hollow  sound. 

He  threw  him  on  the  fiinted  floor. 

And  held  his  breath  for  fear ; 
He  rose  and  bitter  cursed  his  foes, 

As  the  sounds  died  on  his  ear. 

*  O  bare  thine  arm,  thou  battling  Lord, 

For  Scotland's  wandering  band ; 
Dash  fi-om  the  oppressor's  grasp  the  sword. 
And  sweep  him  from  the  land  1 

.    1  Lnrd  ;  I.  e.  Hefer— ntlMr. 


"  Forget  not  thou  thy  people's  groans 
From  dark  Durniotter's  tower, 

Miz'd  with  the  seafowrs  alirilly  moans^ 
And  ocean's  bursting  roar  1 

**  O,  in  fell  Clavers*  hour  of  pride. 

Even  in  his  mightiest  day. 
As  bold  he  strides  through  conquest's  tide, 

O  stretch  him  on  the  day ! 

"  His  widow  and  his  little  ones, 

O  may  their  tower  of  trust 
Remove  its  strong  foundation  stones, 

And  crush  them  in  the  duat  T— 

*  Sweet  prayers  to  me,"  a  voice  replied, 
"  llirice  welcome,  guest  of  mine  I" 

And  glimmering  on  the  cavern  side, 
A  lifl^t  was  seen  to  shine. 

An  aged  man,  in  amice  brown, 

Stood  by  the  wanderer's  side. 
By  powerful  charm,  a  dead  man's  arm 

The  torch's  light  supplied. 

From  each  stiff  finger,  stretch'd  upright, 

Arose  a  gh^tly  flame, 
That  waved  not  in  the  blast  of  night 

Which  through  the  cavern  came. 

O,  deadly  blue  was  that  taper's  hue, 

Hiat  flamed  the  cavern  o'er. 
But  more  deadly  blue  was  the  ghastly  hoe 

Of  his  eyes  who  the  taper  bore. 

He  laid  on  his  head  a  hand  like  lead. 

As  heavy,  pale,  and  cold — 
«  Vengeance  be  thine,  thou  guest  of  mme, 

If  thy  heart  be  firm  and  bold. 

"But  if  frdnt  thy  heart,  and  caitiff  fear 

Thy  recreant  sinews  know. 
Hie  mountain  erne  thy  heart  shall  tear, 

Tliy  nerves  the  hooded  crow." 

Tlie  wanderer  raised  him  undismay'd: 

*  My  soul,  by  dangers  steerd, 
Is  stubborn  as  my  border  blade, 

Which  never  Imew  to  yield. 

**  And  if  thy  power  can  speed  the  hour 

Of  vengeance  on  my  foes, 
13ieurs  be  the  fate,  from  bridge  and  gate 

To  feed  the  hooded  crows." 

The  Brownie  look'd  him  in  the  face, 
And  his  color  fled  with  speed— 

''I  fear  me,"  quoth  he,  *'uneath  it  will  be 
To  match  thy  word  and  deed. 


eao                                   SCOrrS  POETiCAL  WOKKS.                                         | 

•b  ancient  days  wbm  Si^lia^  bMMU 
Sore  rayaged  Scotland  fair, 

The  iword  and  ihield  of  Soottiah  land 
Was  valiant  Halbert  Kerr. 

The  casque  hnqg  near  each  oavaliar; 

The  plumes  waved  mouxnfuUy 
At  every  tread  which  the  wanderer  made 

Through  the  hall  of  graniarye. 

'*  A.  warioek  loved  the  wairior  wdl. 

Sir  Miflhael  Soott  hf  name* 
^nd  ke  sought  for  his  sake  a  qpeU  to  make^ 

Shoold  the  Soathem  foemen  tamSb 

The  ruddy  beam  of  the  tardiee*  gleam 
That  glared  the  wamoTB  on, 

Reflected  light  fWtm^nnor  bright^ 
In  noontide  splendor  shone. 

«•  Look  thoo,*  he  said,  •  from  Oessfcrd  head. 
As  the  Jul  J  son  sinks  loir, 

And  when  Simmering  white  on  OhevMs  height 
Then  shalt  spy  a  wreath  of  snow. 

The  spell  is  complete  which  shall  hring  to  thy 
feet 
The  hangfaty  Saxon  foe.' 

*  For  many  a  year  wroo^  the  wiavd  here, 

In  Gheviof  B  hosom  low. 
Till  the  spell  was  complete^  and  in  July's  heat 

Appeared  December's  snow : 
But  CeMford*s  Halbert  never  came 

The  wondrous  eause  to  know. 

And  onward  seen 'in  lustre  sheen, 

Still  lengthening  on  the  sight,  , 
Through  the  boundless  hall  stood  steeds  in  stall 

And  by  each  lay  a  sable  knighl 

Still  as  the  dead  lay  each  horseman  dread. 
And  moved  nor  Umb  nor  tongue ; 

Each  steed  stood  stiff  as  an  earth&st  d]f( 
Nor  hoof  nor  bridle  rung. 

No  sounds  through  all  the  spaooua  hall 

The  deadly  still  divide, 
Save  where  echoes  aloof  from  the  vaulted  tool 

To  the  wanderer's  step  replied. 

*  For  years  before  in  Bowden  aisle 
The  warrior's  bones  had  lai|| 

And  after  short  while,  by  fenatte  guile^ 
Sir  Michael  Soott  was  slain. 

At  length  before  his  wondering  eyes, 

On  an  iron  column  borne, 
Of  antique  shape,  and  giant  sixe, 

Appear'd  a  sword  and  bom. 

**  But  me  and  my  brethren  in  this  oeU 

His  mighty  charms  retain, — 
And  he  that  can  quell  the  powerfol  spell 

Shall  o'er  broad  Scotland  reign." 

*  Now  choose  thee  here,"  quoth  his  leader, 

"  Thy  venturous  fortune  try ; 
Thy  woe  and  weal,  thy  boot  and  bale, 

In  yon  brand  and  bugle  lie." 

He  led  him  throngh  an  u-on  door 

And  up  a  winding  stair, 
And  in  wild  amase  did  the  wanderer  gase 

On  the  sight  which  open'd  there. 

To  the  &tal  brand  he  mounted  his  hand. 
But  his  soul  did  quiver  and  quail ; 

The  life-blood  did  start  to  his  shudderu^  heart 
And  left  him  wan  and  pale. 

Throofl^  the  gloomy  night  flaah'd  mddy  H^t^-* 

A  thousand  torches  glow; 
The  cave  rose  high,  like  the  vaulted  sky, 

O'er  stalls  in  double  row. 

The  brand  he  forsook,  and  the  horn  he  took 

To  'say  a  gentle  sound ; 
But  BO  wild  a  blast  from  the  bugle  braat, 

That  the  Cheviot  rock'd  around. 

In  every  stall  of  that  endless  hall 

Stood  a  steed  in  barbing  bright ; 
At  the  foot  of  each  steed,  all  arm'd  save  the  head, 

Lay  stretch'd  a  stalwart  knight. 

Yrcm  Forth  to  Tees,  from  seas  to  seas, 

The  awful  bugle  rung; 
On  Carlisle  wall,  and  Berwick  withal. 

To  arms  the  warders  sprung. 

In  each  mail'd  hand  was  a  naked  brand ; 

As  they  lay  on  the  black  bull's  hide, 
Each  visage  stem  did  upwards  turn. 

With  eyeballs  fiz'd  and  wide. 

With  dank  and  clang  the  cavern  rang. 
The  steeds  did  stamp  and  neigh ; 

And  loud  was  the  yell  as  each  warrior  feQ 
Sterte  up  with  hoop  and  cry. 

A  launcegay  strong,  fall  twelve  ells  long. 

By  every  warrior  hung ; 
At  each  pommel  there,  for  battle  yare, 

A  Jedwood  aze  was  t^ung. 

"  Woe,  woe,"  they  cried,  « thou  caitiff  cowarii 

That  ever  thou  wert  bom  I 
Why  drew  ye  not  the  knightly  sword 

Before  ye  blew  the  h(unr 
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Hie  manfaig  on  the  m<Mintaiii  fthone, 

And  on  the  bloody  ground 
Huii'd  firem  the  cnye  with  ahiTei^d  booe, 

Hie  maogled  wretch  was  found. 

And  still  beneiih  the  cayem  dread. 

Among  the  glidden  gray, 
A  flhapeleas  stone  with  lichens  spretA 

Harks  where  the  wanderer  lay.' 


(8.)  CHEVIOT. 


1799. 


(4.)  THE  B£IVER*S  WEDDING. 


1802. 


Iir  "The  BeWer's  Wedding,"  the  Poet  had  evi- 
dently designed  to  blend  together  two  traditionn] 
stories  oonceming  his  own  forefathers,  the  ScoU 
of  Harden,  which  are  detailed  in  the  first  chap- 
ters of  his  Life.  The  biographer  adds : — **  I  know 
not  farwhaii  reason,  Lochwood,  the  ancient  for- 
tress of  the  Johnstones  in  Annandale,  has  be^n 
snbstitiited  for  the  real  locality  of  his  ancestor's 
drumhead  Weddiqg  Contract"— X^n^  vol  il  p.  91. 


Go  sit  old  CheTiot's  crest  below. 
And  pensive  mark  the  lingering  snow 

In  all  his  scaurs  abide, 
And  slow  dissolving  from  the  hiU 
In  many  a  sightless,  soundless  rill. 

Feed  sparkling  Bowmont's  tide. 

Fair  shines  the  stream  by  bank  and  lea, 
As  wimpling  to  the  eastern  sea 

She  seeks  Tin's  sullen  bed. 
Indenting  deep  the  &tal  plain. 
Where  Scotland's  noblest^  brave  in  vain, 

Around  their  monarch  bled. 

And  westward  hiUs  on  hills  you  see^ 
Even  as  old  Ocean's  mightiest  sea 

Heaves  high  her  waves  d  foam. 
Dark  and  snow-ridged  from  Cutsfeld's  wold 
To  the  proud  foot  of  Cheviot  roll'd, 

Earth's  mountain  billows  come. 


1  "Thv  nailer  mar  b«  totimtrf  by  eompariaf  with  thb 
hftflai  the  aatbor'i  prow  rmdon  of  put  of  ita  legond,  u  giTon 
iBooo  of  tKo  iMi  worksof  fail  poa.  Ho  layt,  la  tJio  Lottan 
OB  OeaioQolofr  and  Witchcraft,  1830 :— '  Thomas  of  EreU- 
Jowaa,  daring  hb  ntimnent,  has  been  inppoMd,  from  time  to 
titae,  to  b«  lerjiag  fercei  to  take  the  field  In  tome  eritie  of 
kk  eoantry'e  fkte.  The  ctory  has  often  been  told  of  a  darinf 
botee^ockey  having  idld  a  black  hone  to  a  man  of  Tenerablo 
and  antiqao  appeamnco,  who  appointed  the  lomarkable  hil- 
lock npon  EilUon  hills,  called  the  Lucken-hare,  as  the  place 
where,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  he  should  receive  the  price. 
He  came,  hb  money  wss  paid  in  ancient  coin,  and  he  was  in- 
vited by  his  cttstomer  to  view  his  leaidenc^  The  trader  In 
bones  followed  hb  guide  in  the  deepest  astonishment  throogh 
several  long  ranges  of  stalls,  in  each  of  wiiich  a  hone  stood 
■Botionless,  while  aa  armed  warrior  lay  eqnally  still  at  the 
Muugcr's  feet.  *  All  these  men/  said  the  wizard  in  a  whbper, 
'  will  awaken  at  the  battle  of  Sheriflmoir.'  At  the  eztiemity 
of  Uus  axtnocdiaary  depot  hang  a  sword  and  a  horn,  which 


O  will  ye  hear  a  nurthfnl  bourd  f 

Or  win  ye  hear  of  conrteaie  9 
Or  will  hear  bow  a  g^allant  lord 

Was  wedded  to  a  gay  ladye  9 

^  Oa'  out  the  kye,"  quo'  the  village  herd, 

As  he  stood  on  the  knowe, 
**  Oa'  this  ane's  nine  and  that  ane's  ten, 

And  bauld  Lord  William's  cow." — 

*  Ah  1  by  my  sooth,"  quoth  William  then, 

"  And  stands  it  that  way  now, 
When  knave  and  churl  have  nine  and  ten, 

Ihat  the  Lord  has  but  his  cow  I 

**  I  swear  by  the  light  of  the  Michaelmas  mooiK 

And  the  might  of  Mary  high. 
And  by  the  edge  of  my  braidsword  hrow1^ 

They  shall  soon  say  Harden's  kye." 

He  took  a  bugle  frae  his  side. 

With  names  carved  o'er  and  o'er — 

Full  many  a  chief  of  meikle  pride 
That  Border  bugle 


the  prophet  pohited  oat  to  the  hone^ealsr  aa  oonfaiwfng  the 
BMaas  of  dissolving  the  spell.  The  man  in  eoafasioa  took 
the  hotn  and  attamplod  to  wind  it.  The  horssa  iastantly 
started  in  their  stalls,  stamped,  and  shook  their  bridles,  tlw 
men  arose  and  clashed  their  armor,  and  the  mortal,  terrified  at 
the  tnmnlt  he  had  excited,  dropped  the  horn  from  hb  hand. 
A  voice  like  that  of  a  giant,  louder  oven  than  the  tnmah 
aionnd,  pnmoaaoed  these  words  :— 

*  Woe  to  tlio  coward  that  ever  he  was  bom. 

That  did  not  draw  tJie  wwotd  before  be  blew  the  bom.* 

A  whirlwind  expelled  the  horse-dealer  from  the  cavern,  the 
entrance  to  which  he  could  never  again  find.  A  moral  might 
be  peihaps  extracted  from  the  legend,  namely,  that  it  b  brttei 
to  be  armed  against  danger  before  bidding  It  defiaaco." 

•  Thb  celebrated  horn  b  still  in  the  possession  ol  the  ohl«« 
of  the  Harden  family,  Lord  Pdwanh. 
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He  blew  a  oote  baith  abarp  and  hie, 

Till  ruck  and  water  ran^  around — 
Tliree  score  of  moes-troopers  and  three 
Have  mounted  at  that  bugle  aound. 

The  Michaelmas  moon  had  entered  thei^ 

And  ere  she  wun  the  full. 
Ye  might  see  by  her  light  in  Harden  glen 

A  bow  o'  kje  and  a  bassen'd  bulL 

And  loud  and  loud  in  Harden  tower 
The  quaigh  gaed  roiukd  wi'  meikle  glee ; 

For  the  English  beef  was  brought  in  bower, 
And  the  English  ale  flow'd  merriiie. 

And  moQj  a  guea^  from  Teviotside 
And  Yarrow's  Braes  were  there ; 

Wus  never  a  lord  in  Scotland  wide 
That  made  more  dainty  fare. 

They  ate,  they  laugh'd,  they  sang  and  quaff 'd, 

TiU  naught  on  board  was  seen, 
When  knight  and  squire  were  boune  to  dine, 

But  a  spur  of  silver  sheen. 

Iiord  William  has  ta'en  hjs  berry  brown  steed — 

A  sore  shent  man  was  he ; 
"  Wait  ye,  my  guests,  a  httle  speed — 

Weel  feasted  ye  shall  be." 

He  rode  him  down  by  Falsehope  bum, 

His  cousin  dear  to  see, 
With  him  to  take  a  riding  turn — 

Wat-draw-the-sword  was  he. 

And  when  he  came  to  Falsehope  glen, 

Bcneatli  tlie  trysting-tree. 
On  the  smooth  green  was  carved  plain,' 

"  To  Lochwood  bound  are  we." 

"O  if  they  be  gane  to  dark  Lochwood 

To  tlrive  the  Warden's  gear, 
Betwixt  oiu*  names,  I  ween,  there's  feud ; 

ril  go  and  have  my  share : 

*  For  little  reck  I  for  Johnstone's  feud, 

The  Warden  though  he  be." 
So  Lord  William  is  away  to  dark  Lochwood, 

With  riders  barely  three. 

The  Warden's  daughters  m  Lochwood  sate, 

Were  all  both  fair  and  gay, 
All  save  the  Lady  Margaret, 

And  she  was  wan  and  wae. 

■  *'  At  Linton,  in  Rozbonrhibire,  there  k  a  circle  of  ttoiiM 
raironndins  a  inooth  plot  or  tnrf,  called  the  Tryat,  or  place 
i>f  apiMiotnient,  which  traditioi  aven  to  have  been  the  ren- 
desTooe  of  tlio  neighboring  wanton.    The  name  of  the  leader 


Hie  sister,  Jeui,  had  b  fall  fur  akin^ 
And  Grace  was  bauld  and  bnw ; 

But  the  leal-fast  heart  her  breast 
It  weel  was  worth  them  m\ 

Her  father's  pranked  her  sisters  twa 
With  meikle  joy  and  pride ; 

But  Margaret  maim  seek  Dondrennan'a 
She  ne'er  can  be  a  bnde. 

On  spear  and  casque  by  gallants  gent 
Her  sisters'  scarfs  were  borne, 

But  never  at  tilt  or  tournament 
Were  Margaret's  colara  woin. 

Her  sisters  rode  to  Thirlstaoe  bower. 

But  she  was  left  at  hame 
To  wander  round  the  gloomy  tower. 

And  sigh  young  Harden's  name. 


"Of  all  the  knights,  the  knight  most  fair. 

From  Yarrow  to  the  Tyne," 
Soft  sigh'd  the  maid,  ''is  Harden's  heir, 

But  ne'er  can  he  be  mine ; 

"  Of  all  the  maids,  the  foulest  maid 

From  Teviot  to  the  Dee, 
Ah  r  sighing  sad,  that  lady  said, 

**  Can  ne'er  young  Harden's  be." — 

She  looked  up  the  briery  glen, 

And  up  the  mossy  brae, 
And  she  saw  a  score  of  her  father^s  men 

Ydad  in  the  Johnstone  gray. 

0  fast  and  £ast  they  downwards  sped 

The  moss  and  briers  among. 
And  in  the  midst  tlie  troopers  led 

A  shackled  knight  along. 


8|e  SSarH's  Xncantatfon 

WEimN  UNDKE  THK  THKXAT  OF  DTVASIOK  IH    iHl 

AUTUMN  OF  1804. 

Ths  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear, 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark  oak-tree; 
And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain  deer, 

Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby : 
llie  moon  looks  tlarough  the  drifting  storm. 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form, 

was  ent  in  the  tnrf,  and  the  arnu^ment  of  i.he  letten  aa 
noanoed  to  his  foUowen  the  ooane  which  he  had  takeo.'^ 
JntroduetUH  U  tAe  Min»trtUf,  p.  185. 
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For  tibe  wayes  roll  vhiteniiig  to  tlie  land, 
And  daah  against  the  ahelvy  strand. 
There  ia  a  yoke  among  the  trees, 

That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak — 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 

And  the  lake-wayes  dashing  against  the  rock  ^— 
There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 
The  ▼oioe  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood; 
His  song  was  louder  than  the  blasts 
As  the  bard  of  Qlenmore  through  the  Ibrest  past 

*  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death. 

Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days  t 
Par  the  midnight  wind  ia  on  the  heath, 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  Uace : 
Hie  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand,* 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
Hie  owl  and  the  raven  are  mnte  for  dread, 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead  I 

*  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say. 

To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 
When  Tiochlin  plow'd  her  billowy  way. 

And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  I 
Her  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 
SkiU'd  to  prepare  the  Raven's  food, 
All,  by  your  harpings,  doomed  to  die 
On  Uoody  Laigs  and  Loncarty.* 

"Mute  are  ye  all  f    No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 
Kor  through  the  pines,  with  whistling  dumge 

Mimic  the  harp's  wild  hannony  I 
Mute  are  ye  now  t — Te  ne'er  were  mute, 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand, 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

*  O  yet  awake  the  strun  to  tell, 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroll'd, 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold : — 
From  Ooilgach,*  first  who  roll'd  his  car 
Tlirough  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war, 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear, 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

''By  all  thair  swords,  by  all  their  scars. 

By  all  their  names»  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars, 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell  1 
For  fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain. 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Oaul*s  ravening  legions  hither  come  P* 


TIm  forest  of  Glenmon  if  haoatad  by  m  fpUtosIlod  Lhsm- 

ot  BMHiand. 
80 


The  wind  is  hush*d,  and  still  the  lake- 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tinkling  ear^ 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake, 
At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years — 

*  When  targets  dash'd,  and  bugles  rung. 

And  Uades  round  warriors'  heads  were  flung; 

Hie  fdRmost  of  the  band  were  we, 

And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty  V* 


elUellfin. 


1806. 


In  the  ipring  of  1805,  a  young  gentUtnan  of  tel- 
entty  and  of  a  most  caniabU  ditpoaition,  perukei 
hy  losing  his  way  on  the  moufUain  Hellvellyn, 
His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  numtk* 
afterwards^  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a 
faithful  terrier-bitchy  his  constant  attendant  dU' 
ring  frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wild» 
of  Oumherland  and  Westmoreland, 


I  olixb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvellyn, 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty 

and  wide ;  \)^* 

All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yel- 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tam  was 

bending, 
And  Gatchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 
When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wan- 
derer had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  moan- 
tain-heather. 
Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretch'd  k 
decay, 
like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd  to  weather, 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantlesa 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended. 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended. 
Hie  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  diased  the  hiU^foz  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 
slumber! 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  ofl 
didst  thou  start  f 


•  Where  the  Norwegiu  ioTader  of  SeoUaod  neeiTed  twe 
bloody  defeats.  *  The  Gal(aciis  of  Taoltoa. 
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Row  many  long  days  and  long  woeka  didit  tbon 
number, 
Ere  he  fiuled  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy 
heart! 
And,  oh,  was  it  meet,  that — no  requiem  read  o'er 

him —  ^ 

No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  dlfflore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  atretch'd  before 
him— 
Unhonor'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  ahonld  depart  9 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peaaant  has 
yielded. 
The  tapestry  wayea  dark  nmnd  the  dim-lighted 
hall; 
With  scutcheons  of  silyer  the  coffin  is  shielded. 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall: 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches 

are  gleaming ; 
In  the  proudly-ardi'd  chapel  the  banners    are 

beaming, 
Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming. 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  people  should  &1L 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lorer  of  nature. 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb^ 
When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  fttnn  some  cliff  huge  in 
stature. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake 

lying, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying, 

Witli  one  fSuthful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 

In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


8|e  JDfifng  JSarTi.' 
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Air — Dafydt  Omjwm. 

77^  Wdsh  tradition  hearty  that  a  Bard,  on  hi* 
death-bed,  demanded  hit  harp,  and  played  the  air 
to  vhieh  these  verse*  are  adapted;  requesting 
that  it  might  be  performed  at  hi*  funeral. 


Dinas  Emuktt,  lament ;  for  the  moment  is  nigh, 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  ecbccs  shall  die : 

I  This  and  the  following  were  written  for  3iTr.  Greor^e  Thom- 
■on'a  Weteh  Ain,  and  are  contained  in  his  Select  Melodies, 
vol.L 


No  more  by  sweet  Tetvi  Oadwallon  afaaU  rave. 
And  mix  his  wild  notea  with  the  wild  dashing 
ware. 

n. 

In  spring  and  m  antnmn  thy  glories  of  shade 
Unhonor'd  shall  flourish,  nohonor'd  shall  fade ; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue^ 
That  riew'd  them  with  rapture,  with  rapture  thai 


m. 

Thy  sons,  BInas  Kmlinn,  may  mardi  m  their  pride. 
And  chase  the  proud  Saxon  from  Prestatyn's  side ; 
But  where  is  the  harp  shall  gire  life  to  their  name ! 
And  where  is  the  bard  shall  gire  heroes  their  &me  I 

IV. 

And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn !  thy  dangfaters  so  fidr. 
Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  daik 

bur; 
What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye, 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Oadwallon  shall 

diet 

V. 

llien  adieu,  sflver  Teivi !  I  quit  thy  lored  scene, 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been 
With  Lewarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin  the  Old, 
And  sage  Taliessin,  high  harping  to  hold. 

VL 

And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  f  still  green  be  thy  shades 

Unoonquer'd  thy  warriors,  and  matchless  thy 
maids  I 

And  thou,  whose  &int  warUings  my  weakness  eac 
tell. 

Farewell,  my  loved  Harp  I  my  last  treasure,  fare- 
well t 


8j|it  Xnrwsn  AtYta^fflaa, 


1808. 


Aim—The  War-Song  •/  a«  Me»  •/  Olm 

The  WeUh^  inhabiting  a  momUatnoH*  tounirg,  and 
posaeuing  only  an  inferior  breed  of  hordes,  were 
utually  unable  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  cavalry.  OeeaeionaUyy  homever, 
they  teere  successful  in  repelling  the  invader* ; 
and  the  following  verses  are  supposed  to  eeiebrmie 
the  defeat  of  Olaeb,  JSarl  of  StriguU  and  Pem- 
broke, and  of  Neyills,  Baron  of  Chepstaw, 
Lords-Marchers  of  Monmouthshire.  Rymny  ii 
a  stream  which  divides  the  counties  of  Monmosdk 


1 

mid  Ohmorffan :  Caerphili^  the  teene  of  the  tup- 
poted  battle^  it  a  vale  upon  its  banker  tUgnlfiad  by 
(he  ruifis  of  a  very  aneieni  cattle. 


RsD  glows  the  forge  in  StriguU's  boondfl. 
And  liammen  din,  and  anyil  soondB, 
And  armoreiBi  with  iron  toil. 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broil 
Foul  fall  ike  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel. 
That  e'er  shell  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Qhunoi^gan's  velvet  ground  I 

IL 
From  Chepstow's  towers,  ere  dawn  of  mom, 
Was  heard  aCu  the  bugle-horn ; 
And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride, 
Btout  CUure  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 
They  swore*  their  burners  broad  should  gleam, 
In  crimson  light,  on  Rymoy'r-  stream ; 
They  vow'd,  Caerpliili's  sod  ahould  feel 
Tlie  Norman  charger's  spuriog  heeL 

IIL 

And  sooth  they  swore — the  sun  arose, 
And  Rymny's  wave  wiUi  crimson  glows ; 
For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  wide, 
RoU'd  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide ! 
And  sooth  they  voVd— the  trampled  green 
Showed  where  hot  Neville's  cliarge  had  been : 
In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood 
A  Norman  horseman's  curdling  blood  I 

IV. 

Old  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the  toil, 
That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian  broil; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue, 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forged  the  shoew 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Qkraorgan's  velvet  mead ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  springs 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 


0j)e  JVafir  of  Qors." 
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0^  jaw  shone  the  son  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 
And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the 
dark  wood, 

1  This,  and  the  three  followiof ,  were  first  published  In  H»* 
«|B*s  Collection  of  Sooltub  Ain.    Edin.  1806. 


All  as  a  fair  nuuden,  bewildered  in  sorrow. 
Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  ikp 
flood. 
**  0  saints  1  from  the  mansionB  of  bliss  lowly  bend 

incr; 

Sweet  Vu^  1  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry, 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 
Hy  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die  i" 

All  distant  and  fidnt  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle. 
With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezei 
they  fail. 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groen,  and  the  conflict'i 
dread  rattle. 
And  the  chase's  wild  clamor,  came  loading  the 
gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary ; 

Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary. 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien 

**  O  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ' 

O  save  thee,  fiur  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low . 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying. 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the 
foe." 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with 
despair; 
And  when  the  sun  sank  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro^ 

Foi^ever  he  set  to  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  ^ 


0fi6  9«lmer« 
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'*0  OPKir  the  door,  some  pity  to  sho^ 
Keen  blows  the  northern  wind  1 

The  glen  is  white  with  the  drifted  snow. 
Ami  the  path  ia  hard  to  find. 

**  No  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate, 
From  chasing  the  King's  deer. 

Though  even  an  outlaw's  wretched  state 
Might  daim  compassion  here. 

**  A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 

I  wander  for  my  sin ; 
0  open,  for  Our  Lady's  sake  I 

A  pilgrim's  blessing  win  1 

'<  m  give  you  pardons  firom  the  Pope^ 
And  reUques  from  o'er  the  sea : 

Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  opQ 
Yet  open  for  charity. 


1 


636                                     SCOITS  POETICAL  WORKS.                                              1 

**  The  hare  ia  crouching  in  her  form, 

expecting  to  see  her  in  thai  place,  rode  on  witkotd 

Tlie  hart  betide  the  hind ; 

recognizifig  her,  or  even  slackening  his  pace.    The 

A.n  Aged  man,  amid  the  storm, 

lady  was  unable  to  support  the  shock;  and,  after 

No  shelter  can  I  find. 

a  short  struggle,  died  in  the  arms  of  het  attend-^ 

ants.    There  is  an  incident  similar  to  this  trads- 

**  You  hear  the  Ettrick's  sullen  roar 

Oonal  tale  in  Count  Hamilton's  «  Fleur  d'Epine.' 

Dork,  deep,  and  strong  is  he. 

And  I  musit  ford  the  Ettrick  o*er, 
Unless  you  pity  me. 

0  LOTDia^  eyes  are  sharp  to  see. 

''The  iron  gate  is  bolted  hard, 

And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing ; 

At  -which  I  knock  in  rain ; 

And  love,  in  life's  extremity, 

The  owner^s  heart  is  closer  barred. 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 

Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower. 

And  slow  decay  from  mourning. 

**  Farewell,  fisrewell !  and  Mary  gnmt, 

TTiough  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower, 

When  old  and  frail  yon  be, 

To  watch  her  love's  returning. 

Yon  never  may  the  shelter  ynaai, 

Hat's  now  denied  to  me.* 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright^ 

Her  form  decay'd  by  pining. 

The  Ranger  on  his  ooudi  lay  warm, 

"nil  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night, 

And  heard  him  plead  in  vain ; 

You  saw  the  taper  shining ; 

But  oft  amid  December's  storm, 

By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Hell  hear  that  Toice  again : 

Across  her  cheek  was  fiying ; 

By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew, 

For  lo,  when  tlirough  the  vapors  dank, 

Her  maidens  thou^t  her  dying. 

Mom  shone  on  Ettrick  fair, 

A  corpse  amid  the  alders  rank; 

Tet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear, 

The  Palmer  welter'd  there. 

Seem'd  in  her  frame  residing ; 

Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  his  ear. 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding: 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  ken'd. 

She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him ; 

e^t  JVafTv  Qt  2iCe(Tv9«tj). 

And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend. 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  pass'd — a  heedless  gase, 
As  o'er  some  stranger  glancmg ; 

1806. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  TSceeddale^  tJiai,  v^lten  Keid- 

Her  welcome,  spoke  in  fidtertng  phrase^ 

path  Ctutle,  near  PeebleSy  wu  irihaUted  by  the 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing — 

SarU  of  March,  a  mutual  patnon  eubeitted  be- 

The castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

tween  a  daughter  of  that  noble  familtff  and  a  eon 

Returns  each  whis^r  spoken. 

oftlteLairdofTuehielaw^inEUrickForeeL    At 

Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan, 

the  alliance  wu  tlumght  unsuitable  by  her  pa- 

Which told  her  heart  was  broken. 

rents,  the  young  man  went  abroad    During  his 

absence,  the  lady  fell  into  a  eonsumptioft^ ;  and 
at  Imgth,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  life. 

her  failter  consented  tliat  her  lover  $/wuld  be  re- 

called.    On  the  day  when  he  vsis  expected  to  pass 

WmHevfnfl  Wfllft. 

through  Peebles,  on  the  road  to  Tushielaw,  the 
young  lady,  th4mgh  much  exhausted,  caused  her- 

1806. 

telf  to  be  carried  to  the  balcony  of  a  house  in 
Peebles,  belonging  to  the  family,  that  she  might 

see  him  as  he  rode  past.    Her  anxiety  and  eager- 

At J.  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me 

ness  gave  such  force  to  her  organs,  that  she  is 

And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wid* 

said  to  have  distinguished  his  horses  footsteps  at 

sea; 

an  incredible  distance.      But  Tushielaw,  unpre- 

0 weary  betide  it !  I  wander'd  beside  it. 

pared  for  Ifte  cliange  in  her  appearance,  and  not 

And  baiJi'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  ma 
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Far  o*er  the  wave  haat  thou  followed  thy  fortune, 
Oft  fought  the  BquadroDB  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  weloome*8  worth  twenty  at  parting, 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  ag^dn. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they 
were  wailing, 
I  aat  on  the  beach  wi*  the  tear  in  my  ee. 
And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 
sailing. 
And  wieh'd  that  the  tempest  could  a'  Uow 
GO  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring, 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame, 

Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring. 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean 
fisem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blase,  and  the  guns  they 
did  rattle, 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory, 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dai^ers  of  battle, 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen, 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar ; 

And  trust  me,  Pll  smile,  though  my  een  they  may 
glisten; 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance 
'tween  lovers. 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart 
thro'  the  ee ; 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers, 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbe  like  the  sea. 

Til),  at  thne»--could  I  help  it? — I  pined  and  I 

ponder'd, 

If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the 

tree — 

Now  m  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  'v^nder'd, 

Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 

Wehxnne,  from  sweeping  o'er  sea  and  throqgh 
channel, 

ilardships  and  danger  despising  for  fiune, 
Famishing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal. 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame  I 

bough,  DOW  thy  story  b  annals  of  glory 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain; 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  shalt  thou 
leave  me, 
I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 


ttiltt  to  %Qvn  l«elb(lU.> 


1806. 


Aia—  Carrielsfergyu. 

«  Ths  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  was  ameog 
the  first  measures  of  the  new  (Whig)  Government ' 
and  personal  affection  and  gratitude  graced  as  wcU 
as  heightened  the  zeal  with  which  Scott  watched 
the  issue  of  this,  in  hie  eyes,  vindictive  proceeding ; 
but,  though  the  ex-minister's  ultimate  acquittal 
was,  as  to  all  the  charges  involving  his  personal 
honor,  complete,  it  must  now  be  allowed  that  the 
investigation  brought  out  many  circumstances  by 
no  means  creditable  to  his  dtscretion ;  and  the  re- 
joicings of  his  friends  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have 
been  scornfully  jubilant  Such  they  were,  how- 
ever — at  least  in  Edinburgh ;  and  Scott  took  his 
share  in  them  by  inditing  a  song,  which  was  sung 
by  James  Ballantyne,  and  received  witli  clamorous 
applauses,  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the 
event,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1806." — lA/e^  voL  ii  p. 
822. 


SnccE  here  we  are  set  in  array  round  the  table. 
Five  hundred  good  fellows  well  met  in  a  hidl, 
Come  listen,  brave  boys,  and  Til  sing  as  Fm  able 
How  innocence  triumphed  and  pride  got  a  iaIL 

But  push  round  the  claret — 

Come,  stewards,  don't  spare  it — 
With  rapture  you'll  drink  to  the  toast  that  I  give 

Here,  boys, 

Off  with  it  merrily — 
Melvillx  for  ever,  and  long  may  he  live  1 

What  were  the  Whigs  doing,  when  boldly  pursuing, 

Prrr  banish'd  Rebellion,  gave  Treason  a  string  t 

Why,  they  swore  on  their  honor,  for  Arthur 

O'Connor, 

And  fought  hard  for  Dispard  against  country 

and  king. 

Well,  then,  we  knew,  boys, 
Pitt  and  Mklvilli  were  true  boys, 
And  the  tempest  was  raised  by  the  friends  d 
Reform. 
Ah,  woe  I 

Weep  to  his  memory ; 
Low  lies  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm  t 

And  pray,  don't  you  mind  when  the  Bines  ftrst 
were  raising, 
And  we  scarcely  could  think  the  house  safe  o^er 
our  heads! 


iPablbhad 
Boott,  1837. 


a  biosdiidt,  sad  Npriotid  la  Um  LilW  el 
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When   TilUins   and   etmoom\m,   French   politin 
praising,    ^  [beds  t 

1>roTe  peaco  from  our  tables  and  sleep  from  our 
Our  hearts  they  grew  bolder 
Wlien,  musket  on  shoulder, 
Stepp'd  forth  our  old  Statesmen  example  to  giye. 
Come,  boys,  never  fear. 
Drink  the  Blue  grenadier-* 
Here's  to  old  Harkt,  and  long  may  he  liye  I 

Tliey  would  turn  na  adrift ;  though  rely,  sir  upon 
it— 
Our  own  faithful  chronicles  warrant  us  that 
Tlic  free  mountaineer  and  his  bonny  blue  bonnet 
Have  oft  gone  as  Car  as  the  regular's  hat 
We  laugh  at  their  taunting. 
For  all  we  are  wanting 
Is  license  our  life  for  our  country  to  give. 
Off  with  it  merrily, 
Horse,  foot  and  artillery. 
Each  loyal  Volunteer,  long  may  he  lire ! 

Tis  not  ns  alone,  boys — ^the  Army  and  Navy 

Have  each  got  a  slap  'mid  their  politic  pranks ; 
CoRNWALLia  cashier'd,  that  watch'd  winters  to 
save  ye, 
And  the  Cape  call'd  a  bauble,  unworthy  of  thanks. 
But  vain  is  their  taunt^ 
No  soldier  shall  want 
The  thanks  that  his  country  to  valor  can  give : 
Come,  boys, 
Drink  it  off  merrily, — 
Sib  David  and  Popham,  and  long  may  they  live  1 

And  then  our  revenue — ^Lord  knows  how  they 
view'd  it, 
Wliile  each  petty  statesman  talVd  lofty  and  big; 
But  the  beer-tax  was  weak,  as  if  Whitbread  had 
brew*d  it, 
And  the  pig-iron  dnty  a  shame  to  a  pig. 
In  vain  is  their  vaunting, 
Too  surely  there's  wanting 
What  judgment^  experience,  and  steadiness  give: 
Come,  boys, 
Drink  about  merrily, — 
nealth  to  sage  Mslvills,  and  long  may  he  live  1 

Our  King,  too-'Our  Prinoesa — I  dare  not  say  more, 

air, — 
May  Providence  watch  them  with  mercy  and 

might  1 
VHiile  there's  one  Scottish  hand  that  can  wag  a 

daymore,  sir, 

>  TIm  Maghtntw  of  Edtnbargh  bad  rejected  an  applioation 
fiir  fllamlnalion  of  the  town,  on  the  airiTal  of  the  newi  of 
Loni  Melville**  aoqalttal. 

•  Flat  pnbliahad  in  the  oontiaaalion  of  Btratt'e  Ctmenhoo- 


niey  shall  ne'er  want  a  fnend  to  stand  op  ftt 
their  right 
Be  damn'd  he  that  dare  not»-^ 
For  my  part,  FU  spare  not 
To  beauty  afflicted  a  tribute  to  give : 
Fill  it  up  steadily. 
Drink  it  off  readily— 
Here's  to  the  Prinoas^  and  long  may  she  live  I 

And  since  we  must  not  set  Anld  Reekie  in  glory; 
And  make  her  brown  vinge  as  light  as  her 
heart ;' 
Till  each  man  illumine  his  own  npper  story, 
Nor  law-book  nor  lawyer  shall  force  us  to  perl 
In  GaEKviLLS  and  Spxircxa, 
And  some  few  good  men,  sir, 
BSg^  taloits  we  honor,  slight  difference  foigive; 
But  the  Brewer  well  hoax, 
TaUyho  to  the  Fox, 
And  drink  Mklvuxb  for  ever,  as  long  aa  we  l]f«  T 


|i|tt«tCii||  i&ang.* 


1808. 


Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-epuirl 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knellin|^ 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 

Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming. 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming: 

And  foresters  have  busy  been. 

To  |rack  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 

Kow  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladiea  gay. 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away , 
We  can  show  you  where  he  Ues^ 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  sixe ; 
We  can  show  the  marlfs  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd ; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 


hall,  1806,  Ineerted  tn  tbe  Ediabnigfa  Annaal  Hcfiatar  of  iJtm 
■ame  year,  and  wt  to  a  Welsh  air  in  Tbomson'i  SeUet  Mdf 
du$,yiA.iii.   1817. 
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Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay, 
Wakeo,  lords  and  ladien  gay  1 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee, 
Run  a  coarse  as  well  as  we ; 
Time,  stem  huntsman  I  who  can  baulk, 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk  \ 
Tliink  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


Di  ncTTATioir  or  an  old  English  posil 


1808. 


Mt  wayward  fate  I  needs  must  plain. 

Though  bootlem  be  the  theme ; 
I  loredf  and  was  beloved  again. 

Yet  aU  was  but  a  dream :  i 

For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got. 

So  it  was  quickly  gone ; 
Ko  more  Til  bask  in  flame  so  hot, 

But  coldly  dwell  alone. 

Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was  e'er 

Hy  fancy  shall  beguile, 
By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  tear, 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile : 
Ko  more  111  call  the  shaft  fair  shot, 

Till  it  has  £urly  flown, 
Kor  8Cor(A  me  at  a  flame  so  hot  ;-— 

m  rather  freese  alone. 

Each  ambnsh'd  Cupid  FU  defy, 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow, 
ind  deem  the  glance  of  woman's  eye 

As  weak  as  woman's  tow  : 
m  lightly  hold  the  Ud/s  heart, 

niat  is  but  lightly  won ; 
m  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art, 

And  learn  to  Uto  alone. 

Hie  flaunting  torch  soon  blaies  oat, 

Hie  diamond's  ray  abides ; 
The  flame  its  glory  hurls  about, 

The  gem  its  lustre  bides ; 
Such  gem  I  fondly  deem'd  was  mhie, 

And  glowed  a  diamond  stone, 
But,  since  each  eye  may  see  it  shine, 

m  darkling  dwell  alone. 

>  ^blbhed  anonynianily  In  th«  Bdinbsrgb  Annatl  Kagi** 
lar  of  1800.  Wrilinf  to  his  brothor  Thomu,  the  aathor  layt, 
**  Tho  RMoIre  b  mine ;  and  it  ii  noir-or,  to  be  lea  adfOMti- 
lal.  It  b  an  old  frapnent,  which  I  coopered  np  into  iti  pneent 
ittte  with  the  parpoee  of  qaizaing  eertaln  jadgei  of  poetry, 
wbe  have  been  eKlnmilr  daligblid,  and  dodare  that  no  Uriiif 


No  waking  dream  shall  tinge  my  thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  rain, 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought, 

Shall  tangle  me  again : 
No  more  Til  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

ril  live  upon  mine  own. 
Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it,— 

m  rather  dwell  alone. 

And  thus  PU  hush  my  heart  to  rest,— 

**  Thy  loTUig  labor's  lost ; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  blest^ 

To  be  so  strangely  crost; 
Tlie  widoVd  turtles  mateless  die, 

The  phcenix  is  but  one ; 
They  seek  no  loves — ^no  more  will  I-* 

ril  rather  dwell  alone." 


DBSIQKED    roa    A    MONUITIINT 

IK  LTCHFTELD   CATHEDaAL,   AT  TRX   BURIAL-PLAOB  0» 

TOE  FAMILY  OF  MISS  SKWASD. 

Aicn>  these  aisles,  where  once  his  precepts  show'd 
The  Heavenward  pathway  which  in  life  he  trod. 
This  simple  tablet  marks  a  Father's  bier, 
And  those  he  loved  in  life,  in  death  are  neai , 
For  him,  for  them,  a  Daughter  bade  it  rise, 
Memorial  of  domestic  charities.  [spread, 

Still  wouldst  thou  know  why  o'er  the  marble 
In  female  grace  the  willow  droops  her  head ; 
Why  (Ml  her  branches,  silent  and  unstrung, 
The  minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung ; 
What  poet's  voice  is  smother'd  here  in  dust 

Till  waked  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  just, 

Lo  I  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad  supplies, 
Honor'd,  beloved,  and  moum'd,  here  Seward  lies : 
Her  worth,  her  wannth  of  heart,  let  friendship  say ; 
Go  seek  her  genius  in  her  liviog  lay. 


9volo0ue 

TO  XBM  BAILLII^B  PLAT  OF  THE  FAMILY  LXOXinX^ 


1809. 


Tn  sweet  to  hear  ezpinng  Summer's  sigh. 
Through  forests  tinged  with  russet,  wail  and 


poet  oovld  write  in  the  laBie  eiqvbHe  iMtm."^Lif$  4/  SttU 
vol.  lii.  p.  330.  s  Edinbnifh  Annaal  Regialir,  1800. 

>  filiM  BaiUie't  Fhmilf  luftmd  waa  produced  with  eonrfd* 
arable  snocew  on  the  Edinboif  h  atage  in  the  winter  of  180B-10. 
Thb  prologne  waa  tpoken  on  that  oeearion  bj  tho  Anihar't 
fiiend,  Mr.  Daniel  Teny. 
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*ns  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
Of  distant  muHic,  dying  on  the  ear ; 
Bat  far  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign  strand. 
We  list  the  legends  of  our  natiye  land, 
liok'd  as  tfa«y  come  wil^  every  tender  tie, 
Memorials  dear  of  youth  and  iu&ncy. 

Chief,  thy  wjfd  tales,  romantic  Caledon, 
Wake  keen  rememlM*ance  in  each  hardy  son. 
Whether  on  India's  burning  coasts  he  toil, 
Or  till  Acadia's'  winter-fstter'd  soil. 
He  hears  with  throbbing  heart  and  moistened  eyes, 
And,  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  rise ! 
It  opens  on  his  soul  his  native  dell, 
Hie  woods  wild  waving,  and  the  water's  swell ; 
Tradition's  theme,  the  tower  that  threats  the  plain. 
The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  slain ; 
The  cot,  beneath  whose  simple  porch  were  told, 
By  gray-hair'd  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old, 
The  infant  group,  that  hush'd  their  sports  the 

while. 
And  the  dear  maid  who  listen*d  with  a  tmile. 
The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his  brain, 
Is  denixeo  of  Scotland  once  again. 

Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd  confined, 
And  sleep  they  in  the  Poet's  gifted  mind  t 
Oh  no  I  For  She,  within  whose  mighty  page 
Each  tyrant  Passion  shows  his  woe  and  rage, 
Has  felt  the  wiaard  influence  thej  inspire. 
And  to  your  own  traditions  tuned  her  lyre. 
Yourselves  shall  judge — ^whoe'er  has  raised  the  sail 
By  Mull's  dark  coast,  has  heard  this  evening  s  tale. 
The  plaid  ed  boatman,  resting  on  his  oar, 
Points  to  the  fatal  rock  amid  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  tells  whate'er  to-night 
Our  humble  stage  shall  offsr  to  your  sight ; 
Proudly  preferr'd  that  first  our  efforts  give 
Scenes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breathe  and  live ; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon  approve 
The  filial  token  of  a  Daughter's  love. 


0tt  9oac])tv« 
wmrim  nr  nnrATTON  or  crabbb,  aitd  pububhsd 

IN  THX  EDIKBUROH  ANNUAL  REQISTXB  OP  1809.* 

WxLooxB,  grave  Stranger  to  our  green  retreats, 
Where  health  with  exercise  and  freedom  meets! 
Hirice  welcome,  Sage,  whose  phQosophic  plan 
By  nature's  limits  metes  the  rights  of  man ; 
Oimerous  as  he,  who  now  for  freedom  bawls, 
Kow  gives  fiill  value  for  true  Indian  shawls : 
O'er  court,  o'er  customhouse,  his  shoe  who  flings, 

1  AeailU,  or  Nova  Scotia. 


Now  bilks  ezdsemen,  and  now  bullies  Idi^ra. 
Like  his,  I  ween,  thy  comprehensive  mind 
Holds  laws  as  mouse- traps  baited  for  uumkind: 
Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees, 
That  baulks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the  cheese 
Thine  ear  has  heard,  with  scorn  instead  of  awe^ 
Our  buckskinn'd  justices  expound  the  law. 
Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  for  wires  the  paii^ 
And  for  the  netted  partridge  noose  the  swain; 
And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fain  have  broke 
The  last  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke. 
To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild. 
Nature's  free  race,  to  each  her 'free-born  child. 
Hence  hast  thou  mark'd,  with  grie^  fair  Londoaa 

race, 
Mock'd  with  the  boon  of  one  poor  Easter  chase^ 
And  loDg'd  to  send  them  forth  as  free  as  when 
Pour'd  o'er  Chantilly  the  Parisian  train. 
When  musket,  pistol,  blunderbuss,  combined. 
And  scarce  the  field-pieces  were  left  behind  I 
A  squadron's  charge  each  leveret's  heart  dismaj'd 
On  every  covey  fired  a  bold  brigade ; 
La  Douee  ffttmaniti  approved  the  sport, 
For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small  the  faoit 
Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day. 
And  Seine  re-echo'd  Vive  la  LiberU  1 
But  mad  Citoyen,  meek  Monsieur  again. 
With  some  few  added  links  resumes  his  chiun. 
Then,  since  such  scenes  to  France  no  more  an 

known, 
Come,  view  with  me  a  hero  of  thine  own ! 
One,  whose  free  actions  vindicate  tl>^  cause 
Of  silvan  liberty  o'er  feudal  laws. 


Seek  we  yon  glades,  where  the  proud  oak  o'a 
tops 
Wide-waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel  copse. 
Leaving  between  deserted  isles  of  lantl. 
Where  stunted  heath  is  patch'd  with  ruddy  land; 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is  seen. 
Or  straggling  hollies  spread  a  brighter  green. 
Here,  little  worn,  and  winding  dark  and  steep. 
Our  scarce  mark'd  path  descends  yon  dingle  deep. 
Follow — ^but  heed^l,  cautious  of  a  trip, — 
Li  earthly  mire  philosophy  may  slip. 
Step  slow  and  wary  o'er  that  swampy  stream, 
TQl,  guided  by  the  charcoal's  smothering  steam. 
We  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 
Of  hovel  form'd  for  poorest  of  the  poor ; 
No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke  receivel^ 
The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves : 
For,  if  such  hut,  our  fwest  statutes  say, 
Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and  day 
(Though  placed  where  still  the  Conqueror'a  basts 

o'erawe, 
And  Us  son's  stiiTap  ahmes  the  badge  of  ]aw\ 
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Tlie  builder  chums  the  nnenviable  boon. 
To  tenant  dwelling,  framed  as  slight  and  sood 
As  Tri^am  wild,  that  shrouds  the  native  frore 
On  the  bleak  coast  of  frost-barred  Labrador.' 

Approach,  and  through  the  unlatticed  window 

peep — 
Nay,  elu'ink  not  back,  the  inmate  is  asleep ; 
Sunk  'mid  yon  sordid  blankets,  till  the  sun 
Stoop  to  the  west,  the  plunderer's  toils  are  done. 
Loaded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for  desperate 

hand,         ^ 
Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him  stand ; 
While  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade ; 
For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape, 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  crape. 
His  ptlfer'd  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards. 
And  the  filch'd  lead  the  church's  roof  affords — 
(Hence  shall  the  rector's  congregation  fret, 
That  while  his  sermon's  dry  his  walls  are  wet.) 
The  fish-spear  barb'd,  the  sweeping  net  are  there. 
Doe-hides,  and  pheasant  plimaes,  and  skins  of  hare, 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare. 
Bartered  for  game  from  chase  or  warren  won. 
Too  cask  holda  moonlight^'  run  when  moon  was 

none ; 
And  late-snatched  spoils  lie  stow'd  in  hutch  apart, 
lb  wait  the  associate  higgler's  evening  cart. 

liOok  on  hb  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his  rest : 
What  scenes  perturVd  are  acting  in  his  breast ! 
His  sable  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with  pain, 
And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  vain ; 
For  short  and  scant  the  breath  each  effort  draws, 
And  'twizt  each  effort  Nature  claims  a  pause. 
Beyond  the  loose  and  sable  neckcloth  stretch'd. 
His  sinewy  throat  seems  by  convulsion  twitch'd, 
While  the  tongue  falters,  as  to  utterance  loth. 
Sounds  of  dire  import — watchword,  threat,  and 

oath, 
llioagh,  stupefied  by  toil,  and  drugg'd  with  gin, 
Hie  body  sleep,  the  restless  guest  within 
Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless  trade, 
Now  in  the  iangs  of  justice  wakes  dismay'd. — 

"  Was  that  wild  start  of  terror  and  despair, 
Those  bursting  eyeballs,  and  that  wilder'd  air, 
Signs  of  compunction  for  a  murder'd  hare  t 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows  arch, 
For  grouse  or  partridge  massacred  in  March  T — 

Ko,  aoofier,  no  1  Attend,  and  mark  with  awe, 
Hiflre  is  no  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law  1 

1  9mtk  b  the  law  ia  ths  Nmt  Fomt,  RsniMhiM,  famUhg 

flBBtly  to  incraaaa  lb*  variow  Mtttommti  of  tbSevw,  no^ 

^Mm,  and  dttrtnetien,  who  infMt  It.    In  tho  foreit  oosilt 

praridinfl  Jadfo  wmb  u  a  hadae  of  ofioo  sa  sntiqao  ttii^ 
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He,  that  would  e'er  so  lightly  set  ajar 
That  awful  portal,  must  undo  each  bar : 
Tempting  occasion,  habit,  passion,  pride. 
Will  join  to  storm  the  breach,  and  force  the  barriei 
wide. 

That  ruffian,  whom  true  men  avoid  and  dreaa. 
Whom  bruisers,  poachers^  smugglers,  call  Black 

Ned, 
Was  Edward  Mansell  once ; — ^the  lightest  hearty 
That  ever  play'd  on  holiday  his  part  1 
The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game. 
The  harvest  feast  grew  blltlier  when  he  came. 
And  liveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow  di<l  glance, 
When  Edward  named  the  tune  and  led  tlie  dance 
Kind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick  and  strong. 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his  song ; 
And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  his  £ather  swore, 
**  'Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth  would  soon  be  o*er, 
Himself  liad  done  the  same  some  thirty  years  be- 
fore." 

But  he  whose  humors  spurn  law's  awful  yoke, 
Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law's  bonds  are 

broke. 
The  coDuuon  dread  of  justice  soon  allies 
The  clown,  who  ixibs  the  warren,  or  excise. 
With  sterner  felons  train'd  to  act  more  dread. 
Even  with  the  wretch  by  whom  his  fellow  bled. 
Then,  as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass, 
Leavening  and  festerixig  the  corrupted  mass, — 
Guilt  leagues  with  guilt,  while  mutual  motivei 

draw. 
Their  hope  impunity,  their  fear  the  law ; 
Their  foes,  tlieir  friends,  their  rendezvous  the  same^ 
Till  the  revenue  baulk'd,  or  pilfer'd  game, 
Flesh  the  young  culprit,  and  example  leads 
To  darker  villany,  and  direr  deeds. 

Wild  howl'd  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along^ 
And  oft  the  owl  renew'd  her  dismal  song ; 
Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  wound. 
Red  William's  spectre  walk'd  his  midnight  Tonofi 
When  o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  blighting  loo^ 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook 
The  bittern's  sullen  shout  the  sedges  shook  I 
The  waning  moon,  with  storm  presaging  gleam, 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam . 
The  old  Oak  stoop'd  his  arms^  then  flung  them  higl^ 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky— > 
Twas  then,  that,  oouch'd  amid  the  brushwood  sere^ 
In  Malwood-walk  yoong  Mansell  watch'd  the  deer* 
Hie  fattest  bock  reoeiyed  hk  deadly  shot— 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought  the  spot 

rap,  arid  to  h«v«  been  that  of  Williani  Rvfiit.     8eo  Mr 
WUlism  RoM'asptritwl  poem,  mtitled  «'The  Red  KInf." 

**  To  the  Mask  eoMt  ofsmvag*  Labrador."— FAifOoan 

<  A  oant  torai  for  HBOfiled  ipiiita. 
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iscorrs  poetical  works. 


Btoat  were  their  heartfl^  and  stubborn  wu  their 

dtrifo, 
0*orpower'd  at  length  the  Outlaw  drew  hia  knife. 
Next  mom  a  corjifle  was  found  upon  the  full — 
The  rest  his  waking  agonj  may  tell  I 


A  ong 


OHf  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mortified  air, 
That  your  spring-time  of  pleasure  is  flown. 

Nor  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  younger  repair, 
For  those  raptures  that  still  are  thine  own. 

Though  April  his  temples  may  wreathe  with  the 
vine. 

Its  tendrils  in  infimcy  curl'd, 
Tis  the  ardor  of  August  matures  us  the  wine, 

Whose  life-blood  enlivens  the  world. 

Though  thy  form,  that  was  fashioned  as  light  as  a 

fiiy'fl, 
Has  assimied  a  proportion  more  round. 
And  thy  glance,  that  was  bright  as  a  Eicon's,  at  gaze 
Looks  soberly  now  on  the  ground, — 

Enough,  after  absence  to  meet  me  again, 

Thy  steps  stiU  with  ecstasy  move ; 
Enough,  that  those  dear  sober  glances  retain 

For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 


OR, 

THE  PLAIN  OF  BADAJOS. 


1812. 


TwAB  a  Mar^chal  of  France,  and  he  jGun  would 

honor  gain, 
And  he  long'd  to  take  a  pessiQg  glance  at  Portu- 
gal from  Spain ; 
With  his  flying  guns  this  gallant  gay, 
And  boasted  corps  d'arm^e— 
0  he  fear'd  not  our  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fid  de  ral,  Ac. 

«To  Gampo  Mayor  come,  he  had  quietly  sat  down, 
Jwt  afiricasaee  to  pick,  while  his  aoUUcffs  sack'd  the 
•town, 

t  Thb  wnf  WM  wrfttra  thmCj  aftor  th«  bsttla  of  Badajoi 
(April,  1613),  for  a  Yoomanry  Cavalry  dinnMr.  It  wai  fint 
prialad  ia  Mr.  Gooifo  TbonwoD*!  OollaeUon  of  Beloet  Mdo- 
diM,  and  otandi  in  rol.  ▼!.  of  the  latt  edition  of  that  woik. 


When,  'twas  peete !  morbleu !  mon  Gencfal, 
Hear  the  English  bugle-call ! 
And  behold  the  light  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  ^c. 

Right  about  went  horse  and  foot,  artillery  and  all. 
And,  as  the  devil  leaves  a  house,  they  tumbled 
through  the  wall  ;* 
They  took  no  time  to  seek  the  door. 
But,  best  foot  set  before — 
O  they  ran  from  our  dragooi|^  with  their  lopg 
swords,  boldly  riding. 
Whack,  CbI  de  ral,  i&c. 

Those  valiant  men  of  France  they  had  ssarcely  fled 

a  mile. 
When  on  their  flank  there  sous*d  at  once  the  Brit- 
ish rank  and  file ; 
For  Long,  De  Grey,  and  Otway,  then 
Ne'er  minded  one  to  ten. 
But  came  on  like  light  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  boldly  riding, 
Whack,  CbI  de  nd,  4&C. 

Three  hundred  British  lads  they  made  three  thou- 
sand reel, 
Their  hearts  were  made  of  English  oak,  their  swords 
of  Sheffield  steel. 
Their  horses  were  in  Yorkshire  bred. 
And  Bcresford  them  led ; 
So  hujBza  for  brave  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fiEd  de  ral,  &c 

Then  here's  a  health  to  WeIlii^;toD,  to  Beresfiord, 

to  Long, 
And  a  single  word  of  Bonaparte  before  I  close  1117 
song: 
The  eagles  that  to  fight  he  brings 
Should  serve  his  men  with  wings. 
When  they  meet  the  bold  dragoons,  with  iLeh 
long  swords,  boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  <frc 


•  n  tte  JVafsacve  ot  QrUncot.* 


1814. 


"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  actioti  Y 
unexampled  barbarity  disgraced  the  govermneot 

•  Tn  thdr  htmty  eTneaanon  of  Oampo  Mayor,  tiae  F^mili 
l»nUed  down  a  part  of  the  imapait,  and  auieliad  oat  over  llw 
flade 

•  Fint  pablUed  in  Tbomeon'i  Bekot  Melodies^  laM. 
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jf  King  William  III.  in  Scotland.     In  the  August 
prcreding,  a  proclamation  IkuI  been  L^sued,  oflfering 
an  iiirieninity  to  such  insurgents  ao  should  take  the 
osith^  to  the  King  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  lust 
dav  ui  December ;  and  the  chiefs  of  such  tribes  as 
had  been  in  arms  for  James,  soon  after  took  advan- 
tage <if  the  proclamation.    But  Miicd«inald  of  Olen- 
coe  was  prevented  by  accident,  rather  tlian  by  de- 
Ngn,  from  tendering  his  submission  within  the  lim- 
\Un\  time.     In  the  end  of*Decembor  he  went  to 
Colonel  Hill,  who  commanded  the  garrison  in  Fort 
William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  latter  having  furnished  him  with 
a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Argyll,  directed  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
Inverarv,  to  make  his  submission  in  a  le^al  maimer 
before  that  magistrate.    But  the  way  to  Inverary 
lay  through  almo>t  impassable  mountiiins,  the  sea- 
son was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try WBB  covered  with  a  deep  snow.    So  eager, 
however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the  oaths  before 
the  limited  time  should  expire,  that,  though  the 
road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  house,  he 
stopped  not  to  visit  his  family,  and  after  various 
obstructions,  arrived  at  Inverary.    The  time  had 
elapsefl,  and  the  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his 
submission ;  but  Macdonald  prevailed  by  his  im- 
portunities, and  even  tears,  in  inducing  tliat  func- 
tionary to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allo<j:iance, 
and  to  certifv  the  cause  of  liis  delav.    At  this  time 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,  being 
in  attendance  upon  William  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  took  advant.iire  of  Macdonald's  neg- 
lecting to  take  the  oath  within  the  time  prescribed, 
and  procured  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military 
execution  against  tluit  chief  and  his  whole  clan. 
This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the  Gleucoe  men  had 
plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  government  in 
negotiating  with  the  Highland  clans^  Macdimald 
him!^clf  had  exposed.     The  King  was  accordingly 
persuaded  that  Qlencoc  was  the  main  olwtacle  to 
the  pacification  of  the  Highlands ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  unfortunate  chief's  submission  having  been  con- 
cealed, the  sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding  to 
military  execution  against  his  clan  were  in  conse- 
quence obtained.    The  warrant  was  both  signed 
and  countersigned  by  the  King*s  own  hand,  and 
the  Secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded 
In  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the 
utmost  rigor.    Campbell  of  Oleulyon,  a  captain  in 
Argyle's  regiment,  and  two  subalterns,  were  or- 
.lered  to  repair  to  Glencoe  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary Tvith  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.    Campbell, 
being  ancle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  re- 
eeired  by  the  father  with  all  manner  of  friendship 
and  hoepitality.    The  men  were  lodged  at  free 
quarters  in  the  houses  of  his  tenants,  and  received 


the  kindest  entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the 
month  the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  liarmony  and 
familiarity  with  the  people ;  and  on  the  very  night 
of  the  massacre  the  officers  passed  the  evening  at 
cards  in  Macdonald  s  house.  In  the  night.  Lieu- 
tenant Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in 
a  friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  waa  irjitantly 
admitted.  Macdonald,  while  in  tlie  act  of  rising 
to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  through  the 
back  with  two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already 
dressed ;  but  slie  was  stripped  naked  by  the  sol- 
diers, who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their 
teeth.  The  slaughter  now  became  general,  and 
neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  spared.  Some  wo- 
men, in  defending  their  children,  were  killed ;  boys 
imploring  mercy  were  shot  dead  by  officers  (hi 
whose  knees  they  hung.  In  one  place  nine  per- 
sons, as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at  table,  were 
i/utchered  by  the  soldiers.  In  InverriggcD,  Camp- 
bell's own  quarters,  nine  men  were  first  bound  by 
the  soldiers,  and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one. 
Nearly  forty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops ; 
and  several  who  fled  to  the  mountains  perished  by 
famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those 
who  escaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempestuous 
night.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrym- 
ple, was  on  his  march  with  four  hundred  men,  tc 
guard  all  the  passes  from  the  valley  of  Qlencoe ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  which  proved  the  safety  of  the  unfortu- 
nate clan.  Next  day  he  entered  the  valley,  laid 
the  houses  in  ashes,  and  carried  away  the  cattlf 
and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the  officers 
and  soldiers." — Article  "  BaiTAiii ;"  Bneye.  Briton 
niea — New  Edition, 


"  0  TELL  me.  Harper,  wherefore  flow 
Thy  wayward  notes  of  wail  and  woe, 
Far  down  the  desert  of  Olenooe, 

Where  none  may  list  their  melody  t 
Say,  harp'st  thou  to  the  mists  that  fly, 
Or  to  the  dun-deer  glancing  by,  \ 

Or  to  the  eagle,  that  from  high 

Screams  chorus  to  thy  minstrelsy  T 

"  No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest, — 
The  mist-wreath  has  the  mountain-crest, 
The  stag  his  lair,  the  erne  her  nest, 

Abode  of  lone  security. 
But  those  for  whom  I  pour  the  lay, 
Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  mountain-gray, 
Not  this  deep  dell,  that  shrouds  from  day, 

Could  screen  from  treadi'rous  craeltr. 

**  Their  flag  was  furVd,  and  mute  thcfr  dnmi, 
The  very  household  dogs  were  dumb^ 


Unwont  to  bay  at  gaests  that  cata/t 

In  guise  of  hospitality. 
Hift  blithest  notes  the  piper  plied, 
Her  gayest  snood  the  maiden  tied, 
Tlio  dame  her  distaff  flung  aside. 

To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

*The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal, 
A.t  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel. 
And  gave  the  host*s  kind  breast  to  feel 

Meed  for  his  hospitality  1 
The  friendly  hearth  which  worm'd  that  hand, 
At  midnight  arm*d  it  with  the  brand. 
That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry. 

**  Ilien  wonuui's  shriek  was  heard  in  yain. 

Nor  infancy's  unpitied  plain, 

Hore  than  the  wurior's  groan,  could  gain 

Respite  from  ruthless  butchery ! 
The  winter  wind  that  whistled  slurill. 
The  snows  that  night  that  clokcd  the  hill. 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  more  than  Southern  clemency. 

*  Long  have  my  harp's  best  notes  been  gone, 
Few  are  its  strings,  and  faint  their  tone, 
Jhey  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 

Their  gray-hair'd  master^s  misery. 
Were  each  gray  hair  a  minstrel  string, 
Each  chord  should  imprecations  fling, 
Till  startled  Scotland  loud  should  ring, 

'  Revenge  for  blood  and  treachery  V  *' 


J9t  «»  t])8t  an*  a'  ttat.> 

A  HXW  SOirO  TO  AX  OLD  HUKE, 


1814. 


Though  right  be  aft  put  down  by  strength, 

As  mony  a  day  we  saw  that, 
The  true  and  leilfu'  cause  at  length 

Shall  bear  the  grie  for  a*  that 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that. 

Guns,  guillotines,  and  a'  that, 
rhe  Flenr-de-lia,  that  lost  her  right, 

Is  queen  again  ibr  a'  that ! 

Well  twine  her  in  a  friendly  knot 
With  England's  Rose,  and  a'  that ; 

Hie  Shamrock  shall  not  be  forgot. 
For  Wellington  made  braw  thaL 

•  Bw^attlMifaikneetiBf  ofth«PittCIiibof8«otlaiul;  sod 
MdMd  » the  Sooti  Mifadne  for  Jaly,  18M. 


The  TUetle,  though  her  leaf  be  rude, 
Tet  faith  well  no  misca'  that, 

She  ahelter'd  in  her  solitude 
The  Fleur-de-lis,  for  a'  that 

The  Austrian  Vine,  the  Prussian  Pine 

(For  Blucher's  sak/»  hurra  that). 
The  Spanish  Olive,  too,  shall  join, 

And  bloom  in  peace  far  a'  that. 
Stout  Russia's  Hemp,  so  surely  twined 

Around  our  wreaUi  we'll  draw  that, 
And  he  that  would  the  cxjrd  unbind. 

Shall  have  it  for  his  gra-vat ! 

Or,  if  to  choke  sae  puir  a  sot, 

Tour  pity  soom  to  thraw  that, 
The  Devil's  elbow  be  his  lot. 

Where  he  may  sit  and  daw  that. 
In  spite  of  slight,  in  spite  of  mighty 

In  spite  of  brags,  an'  a'  that, 
Hie  lads  that  battled  for  the  rights 

Have  won  the  day,  an'  a'  that  I 

There's  ae  bit  spot  I  had  forgot, 

America  thev  ca'  that  I 
A  coward  plot  her  rats  had  got 

Their  father's  flag  to  gnaw  that : 
Now  see  it  fly  top-gallant  high, 

Atlantic  winds  shall  blaw  that. 
And  Yankee  loon,  beware  your  croon. 

There's  kames  in  hand  to  daw  that  t 

For  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea, 
Where'er  the  breezes  blaw  that, 

The  British  Flag  shall  bear  the  grie. 
And  win  the  day  for  a'  that ! 


Asufl. 


roa  THS  AlCinVXRSABT  HEEHNG   OF  TBC  Pm  GLOB 

or  SCOTLAND. 


1814. 


0,  nacAD  was  the  time,  and  more  dreadiiil  the  cnnen. 
When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaugbter^d  in 
vain, 
And  beholding  broad  Europe  bow'd  down  by  lier 
foemen, 
Pitt  dosed  in  his  anguish  the  map  of  her  reign  1 
S'ot  the  fate  of  broad  Europe  could  bend  his  brave 
spirit 
To  take  for  his  country  the  safety  of  shame ; 
O,  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his  merit. 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his 
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Round  the  husbandnuui's  head,  while  he  traces  the 
furrow, 
The  mists  of  the  winter  may  mingle  with  rain, 
He  may  plough  it  with  labor,  and  sow  it  in  sorrow, 
And  sigh  while  he  fears  he  has  sow'd  it  in  vain ; 
'Te  may  die  ere  his  children  shall  re&p  in  their 
gladness, 
But  the  blithe  harvest-home  shall  remember  his 
claim ; 
A.nd  their  jubilee-shout  shall  be  softened  with  sad- 
neaa, 
While  they  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his 
name. 

Though  anxious  and  timeless  his  life  was  expended, 

In  toils  for  our  country  preserved  by  his  care, 
Hiough  he  died  ere  one  ray  o*er  the  nations  as- 
cended. 

To  light  the  long  darkness  of  doubt  and  despair ; 
The  storms  he  endured  in  our  Britain's  December, 

The  perils  his  wisdom  foresaw  and  overcame. 
In  her  glory's  rich  harvest  shall  Britain  remember, 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Nor  forget  His  gray  head,who,  all  dark  in  affliction. 

Is  deaf  to  the  tale  of  our  victories  won, 
And  to  sounds  the  most  dear  to  paternal  affection, 

The  shout  of  his  people  applauding  his  Son; 
By  his  firmness  unmoved  in  success  and  disaster. 

By  his  long  reign  of  virtue,  remember  his  claim ; 
With  our  tribute  to  Prrr  join  the  praise  of  his 
Master, 

Though  a  tear  stun  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his 
name. 

Vet  again  fill  the  wine-eiip^  and  change  the  sad 
measure. 
The  rites  of  our  grief  and  our  gratitude  paid. 
To  our  Prince,  to  our  Heroes,  devote  the  bright 
treasure, 
The  wisdom  that  plann*d,  and  the  zeal  that 
obey'd ; 
rill  Welunotow's  cup  till  it  beam  like  his  glory, 
Forget  not  our    own    brave    Dalhousu    and 

A  thousand  years  hence  hearts  shall  bound  at  their 
story, 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  their  fame. 

1  «*  On  the  aothof  Jaly,  1814,  Mr.  Hamilton,*  Mr.  Enkine.f 
and  Mr.  DofT^  CommiBaioners,  alonf  with  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  the  writer,  visited  the  Lighthooae ;  the  Coin- 
mimanen  being  then  on  one  of  their  voyages  of  Innpection, 
MMicpd  in  the  IntrodncCion.  Thej  brealinuted  in  the  Library, 
when  Sir  Walter,  ai  the  entreaty  of  the  party,  ■i)on  Inscribing 
hb  name  in  the  Album,  added  them  interesting  linee." — Stk- 
FBNBOM'a  Recount  of  Iha  BeU-Roek  Ligkthmtse^  1B34. 
Scoit**  Diary  of  the  Voyagv  ii  now  pobUahed  in  the  4th  volDine 
:  f  hi«  Life. 

*  These  line«  were  written  in  the  Albnm,  kept  at  the  Soand 
«f  Ulva  Inn  in  the  month  of  Aagust,  1814. 


9Mto«   Zoquftuv.' 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

O'er  these  wide  shelves  my  watch  I  keep 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  hght. 

Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night. 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail. 

And  acorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail. 


ZfnA,' 


AD1>BBB8B]>  TO  KANALD  liACDONALD,  IGHQ^  OV  STAVTA 


1814. 


Stafpa,  sprung  from  high  Maodonald, 
Worthy  branch  of  old  Clan-Ranald  I 
Staflfa  1  king  of  all  kind  fellows  I 
Well  befall  thy  hills  and  valleys. 
Lakes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallow*— 
CliflEs  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonder, 
Echoing  the  Atlantic  thunder ; 
Moimtains  which  the  gray  mist  covera. 
Where  the  Chieftain  spirit  hovers, 
Pausing  while  his  pinions  qtiiver, 
Stretch'd  to  quit  our  land  for  ever  1 
Each  kind  influence  reign  above  thee  I 
Warmer  heart,  *twixt  this  and  Staflii 
Beats  not,  than  in  heart  of  Staflh  I 


l.etteY  Cn  V%xnt 

ON  THJC  VOTAGE  WrTH  THE  COMlOSaiONSBS  OV 
NOETHJCaif  U0UT8. 

"  Of  the  letters  which  Scott  wrote  to  his  friends 
during  those  happy  six  weeks,  I  have  recovered 
only  one,  and  it  is,  thanks  to  the  leisure  of  the 
yacht,  in  verse.  Tlie  strong  and  easy  heroics  of 
the  first  section  prove,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Canning 
did  not  err  when  ^e  told  liim  that  if  he  chose  he 
might  emulate  even  Dryden's  command  of  that 

s  Afterwards  Sir  Reginald  Maodonald  Stewart  Soton  of 
Staffa,  Allanton,  and  Touch,  Baronet.  He  died  10th  April 
1838,  in  his  61tt  year.  The  reader  will  And  a  warm  tribate  to 
StalTa's  eharaeter  as  a  Highland  landlord,  in  Soott's  article  oa 
Sir  John  Carr's  Caledonian  Sketches.*— Jft«ee//a»«eit«  Ptqm 
WorkSt  vol*  six- 


*  Th«  Isu  Robert  HAmflteB,  Eiq.,  AdvMsle,  \oag  SliMMMWimts  tf 
Lstuirkbtire,  and  sflvrwsrds  ou  of  Uw  Principal  Clark*  «t  8«nioa  b  S«e^ 
Und— died  in  IMl. 

t  AflerwBTd*  Lord  Kisnodsr. 

I  The  Ists  Adam  DolT,  Eirq.,  Bhoiiff-Dspals  tt  tks  ssaBl|>  of  J 
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noble  meastm ;  and  the  dancing  anapmta  of  the 
:^(;cund,  show  that  he  could  with  equal  fiuulhy 
liMve  rivalled  the  gay  graces  of  Cotton,  Anstey,  cr 
M«K)re." — ^LocKHAaT,  lAft^  vol  iv.  p.  872. 


i  O  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCX;LEUCH, 

V&  wtf.  Ac 

Uf hthooM  Yftcht  ia  the  Sound  of  Lenriek, 
ZodMid,  6Ui  Asffut,  1814. 

Health  to  the  chieftain  from  his  clansman  tme  t 
From  her  true  minstrel,  health  to  fair  Bucdeach  1 
{ I  onlth  from  the  isles,  where  dewy  Morning  weaves 
Hit  chaplet  with  the  tints  that  Twilight  leaves; 
Where  late  the  sun  scarce  vanished  from  the  sight, 
Add  his  bright  pathway  graced  the  short-lived 

night, 
Hiuugh  darker  now  as  autumn's  shades  extend. 
The  north  wmds  whistle  and  the  mists  ascend ! 
Health  from  the  land  where  eddying  whirlwinds 

toss 
Tlie  stonn-rock'd  craUt  of  the  Cape  of  Noss ; 
On  outfltretch'd  cords  the  giddy  engine  slides, 
His  own  strong  arm  the  bold  adventurer  guides, 
And  he  that  lists  such  desperate  feat  to  try, 
May,  like  ^e  sea-mew,  skim  *twixt  surf  and  sky, 
And  feel  the  mid-air  gales  around  him  blow, 
And  see  the  billows  rage  five  hundred  feet  below. 

Here,  by  each  stocmy  peak  and  desert  shore. 
The  hardy  islesman  tugs  the  daring  oar, 
Praclised  alike  his  venturous  course  to  keep. 
Through  the  white  breakers  or  the  pathless  deep, 
By  ceaseless  peril  and  by  toil  to  gain 
A  wretched  pittance  from  the  ni^^rd  main. 
And  when  tlie  worn-out  drudge  old  ocean  leaves. 
What  comfort  greets  him,  and  what  hut  receives  ? 
Lady  I  the  worst  your  presence  ere  has  cheer'd 
(Wlien  want  and  sorrow  fled  as  you  appear'd) 
Were  to  a  Zetlander  as  the  high  dome 
Of  proud  Drumlanrig  to  my  humble  home. 
Here  rise  no  groves,  and  here  no  gardens  blow. 
Here  even  the  hardy  heath  scarce  dares  to  grow; 
But  rocks  on  rocks,  in  mist  and  storm  array'd, 
Stretch  fiur  to  sea  their  giant  colonnade. 
With  many  a  cavern  seam'd,  the  dreary  hannt 
Of  the  dun  seal  and  swarthy  cormorant 
Wild  round  their  rifted  brows,  with  frequent  cry 
As  of  lament^  the  gulls  and  gannets  fly, 
And  from  their  sable  base,  with  sullen  sound, 
In  sheets  of  whitening  foam  the  waves  rebound. 

Yet  even  these  coasts  a  touch  of  envy  gain 
From  those  whose  land  has  known  oppression's 

chain; 
Fur  here  the  industrious  Dutcliman  comes  (xice 

moro 


To  moor  his  fishing-craft  by  Bressay's  shore. 
Greets  every  former  mate  and  brother  tar. 
Marvels  how  Lerwick  'scaped  the  tt^'^  of  war. 
Tolls  many  a  tale  of  Gallic  outrage  done, 
And  ends  by  blessing  God  and  Wellington. 
Here  too  the  Greenland  tar,  a  fiercer  guest^ 
Claims  a  brief  hour  of  riot,  not  of  rest ; 
Proves  each  wild  frolic  that  in  wine  has  birth. 
And  wakes  tha  land  with  brawls  and  boisteffCQi 

mirth. 
A  sadder  sight  on  yon  poor  vesseFs  prow 
The  captive  Norseman  sits  in  silent  woe. 
And  eyes  the  flags  of  Britain  as  they  flow. 
Hard  fate  of  war,  which  bade  her  terrors  sway 
His  destined  course,  and  seixe  so  mean  a  prey; 
A  bark  with  planks  so  warp'd  and  seams  so  rivei\ 
She  scarce  might  face  the  gentlest  airs  of  heaven 
Pensive  he  sits,  and  questions  oft  if  none 
Can  list  his  speech,  and  understand  his  moan ; 
In  vain — no  Islesman  now  can  use  the  toogoe 
Of  the  bold  Norse,  frx^m  whom  their  lineage 

sprung. 
Not  thus  of  old  the  Norsemen  hither  came^ 
Won  by  the  love  of  danger  or  of  &me ; 
On  every  storm-beat  cape  a  shapeless  tower 
Tells  of  their  wars,  their  conquests,  and  their 

power ; 
For  ne'er  for  Grecia's  vales,  nor  Latian  land. 
Was  fiercer  strife  than  for  this  barren  strand ; 
A  race  severe — the  isle  and  ocean  lorda, 
Loved  for  its  uwu  delight  the  strife  of  swords; 
With  scornful  laugh  the  mortal  pong  defied. 
And  bloHt  their  gods  that  they  in  battle  died. 

Such  were  the  sires  of  Zetland  s  simple  noe. 
And  still  the  eye  may  faint  resemblance  trace 
In  the  blue  eye,  tall  form,  proportion  £air. 
The  limbs  athletic,  and  the  long  light  hair — 
(Sucli  was  the  mien,  as  Scald  and  Minstrel  sings, 
Of  fnir-hair'd  Harold,  first  of  Norway's  Kings) ; 
But  their  high  deeds  to  scale  these  crags  confined. 
Their  only  warfare  ia  with  waves  and  wind. 

Why  should  I  talk  of  Mousa's  castled  coast  I 
Why  of  the  horrors  of  the  Sumburgfa  Rost  t 
May  not  tliese  bald  disjointed  lines  suffice, 
Penn'd  while  my  comrades  whirl  the  rattliz^ 

dice- 
While  down  the  cabin  skylight  lessening  shine 
The  rays,  and  eve  is  chased  with  mirth  and  wme  \ 
ImagiiuHi,  while  down  Mousa's  desert  day 
Our  well-trimm'd  vessel  urged  her  nimble  way, 
While  to  the  freshening  breeze  she  lean'd  her  sid« 
And  bade  her  bowsprit  kiss  the  foamy  tide  t 

Such  are  the  lays  that  Zetland  Islos  snpplv; 
Droncli'd  with  the  drizzly  spray  and  drt)j>jiin'^  ^kv 
Weary  and  wet,  a  sea-sick  minstrel  L W.  Soar? 
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ponsoaiFTuic. 

Kirkwall,  Orkney,  Aa«.  13,  1814. 

Ijr  respect  that  your  Qrace  baa  oommiasion'd  a 
Kraken, 
Vou  will  please  be  informed  that  they  fieldom  are* 

taken; 
It  h  Jajuary  two  years,  the  Zetland  folks  say, 
Since  they  saw  the  last  Kraken  in  Scalloway  bay ; 
lie  lay  in  the  offing  a  fortnight  or  more, 
But  the  devil  a  Zetlander  put  from  the  shore. 
Though  bold  in  the  seas  of  the  North  to  assail 
The  morse  and  the  aea-horse,  the  grampus  and 

whale. 
If  your  Qrace  thinks  Tm  writing  the  thing  that  is 

not, 
You  may  aak  at  a  namesake  of  ours,  Mr.  Scott — 
(He's  not  from  our  dan,  though  his  merits  de- 

serre  it, 
But  springs,  I'm  inform'd,  from  the  Sootts  of  Soot- 

starvet) ;' 
lie  questioned  the  folks  who  beheld  it  with  eyes» 
But  tliey  differed  confoundedly  as  to  its  siae. 
For  instance,  the  modest  and  diffident  swore 
That  it  seem'd  like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  no 

more — 
Those  of  eyesight  more  clear»  or  of  fancy  more 

high. 
Said  it  rose  lik  an  island  'twixt  ocean  and  sky*~ 
But  all  of  the  hulk  had  a  steady  opinion 
That  'twas  sure  a  live  subject  of  Neptune's  do- 

mmion — 
And  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Oraoe  hardly 

would  wish. 
To  comber  your  house,  such  a  kettle  of  fiah. 
Had  your  order  related  to  night-caps  or  hose^ 
Or  mittens  of  worsted,  there's  plenty  of  those. 
Or  would  you  be  pleased  but  to  fancy  a  whale  I 
And  direct  me  to  send  it — by  sea  or  by  mail! 
The  season,  I'm  told,  is  nigh  over,  but  still 
I  oould  get  you  ooe  fit  for  the  lake  at  Bowhill. 
lodged,  as  to  whales,  there's  no  need  to  be  thrifty, 
Since  one  day  last  fortnight  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
Pursued  by  seven  Orkneymen's  boats  and  no  more, 
Betwist  Trufhesa  and  Luffiiess  were  drawn  on  the 

shore  1 
VovaI-  ask  if  I  miv  this  same  wonderful  sight; 
I  ow.  that  I  did  not,  but  easily  mights 
for  this  mighty  shoal  of  leviathans  lay 
On  our  lee-beam  a  mile,  in  the  loop  of  the  bay. 
And  the  islesmen  of  Sanda  were  all  at  tlie  spoil, 
Andjlinehinff  (so  term  it)  the  blubber  to  buil; 
(Ye  spirits  of  lavender,  drown  the  reflection 
IliMt  awakes  at  the  thoughts  of  this  odorous  dis- 
section). 


>  Th«  Bcotti  of  Pcotstarvet,  and  other  ramilies  of  the  name 
*m  Vit'm  and  elsewhere,  claim  no  kindred  with  the  great  clan 
^V^  lloBdor, — ^and  thai  amorial  hwrinp  are  different 


To  see  this  huge  marvel  full  fain  would  we  go^ 
But  Wilson,  the  wind,  and  the  current,  said  na 
We  have  now  got  to  Kirkwall,  and  needs  I  must 

stare 
When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  have  once  call'd  it 

fair; 
'Tb  a  base  little  bcnrough,  both  dirty  and  mean — 
There  is  nothing  to  hear,  and  there's  naught  to  b* 

seen. 
Save  a  church,  where,  of  old  times,  a  prelate  lia 

rangued. 
And  a  paUce  that's  built  bj  an  earl  that  was 

hang'd. 
But,  farewell  to  Kirkwall — aboard  we  are  going. 
The  anchor's  a-peak,  and  the  iM^ezes  are  blowing: 
Our  commodore  calls  all  his  band  to  their  places, 
And  'tb  time  to  release  your— good  night  to  your 

Graces  1 


t)tr0t0   from   tDaDerltQ 


1814. 


"The  following  song,  which  has  been  since  bor- 
rowed by  the  worshipful  author  of  the  fiunous 
*  History  of  Fryar  Bacon,'  has  been  with  difficulty 
deciphered.  It  seems  to  have  been  sung  oo  oooa 
sion  of  carrying  home  the  bride." 

(1.)— BRIDAL  SONO. 

TV  UU  tune  of  "  I  have  bteu.  a  Fiddler,"  4^ 

And  did  ye  not  hear  of  a  mirth  befell 
The  morrow  after  a  wedding  day. 

And  carrying  a  bride  at  home  to  dwell  t 
And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away  I 

The  quintain  was  set,  and  the  garlands  wue 
made, 

Tis  pity  old  customs  should  ever  decay; 
And  woe  be  to  him  that  was  horsed  on  a  jade. 

For  he  carried  no  credit  away,  away. 

We  met  a  concert  of  fiddle-de*dees ; 

We  set  them  a  cockhorse,  and  made  thev 
play 
The  winning  of  BuUen,  and  Upsey-frees, 

And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away  I 

Tliere  was  ne'er  a  lad  in  all  the  parish 
Tliat  would  go  to  the  plough  that  day ; 

But  CHI  his  fore-horae  liis  wench  he  carriea. 
And  away  to  Tewin,  away  away  I 
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The  butler  was  quick,  and  the  ale  he  did  tap, 
The  maidens  did  make  the  chamber  full  gay ; 

The  seryants  did  give  me  a  fuddling  cup^ 
And  I  did  cany't  away,  away. 

Tlie  Bmith  of  the  town  his  liquor  so  took. 
That  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ground  k>ok'd 
blue ; 

And  I  dare  boldly  be  sworn  on  a  book, 
Such  smiths  as  he  there's  but  a  few. 

A  posset  was  made,  and  the  women  did  sip, 
And  simpering  said,  they  could  eat  no  more ; 

Full  many  a  maiden  was  laid  on  the  lip,— 
m  say  no  more,  but  give  o'er  (give  o'er). 
Appendix  to  ike  Gmurai  Prefi 


(2.)— WAVERLEY* 

"  On  receiving  inte]li(fence  of  his  commission  as 
eaptain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  Colonel  Gardiner's 
regiment,  his  tutor,  Mr.  Pembroke,  picked  up  about 
Eklward's  room  some  fragments  of  irregular  verse, 
which  he  appeared  to  have  composed  under  the 
bflnence  of  the  agitating  feelings  occasioned  by 
Ihis  sudden  page  being  turned  up  to  him  in  the 
book  of  life." 

Late,  when  the  antunm  evening  fell 
On  Mirkwood-Mere's  romantic  dell. 
The  lake  retnm'd,  in  chasten'd  gleam, 
The  purple  cloud,  the  golden  beam : 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  pool. 
Headland  and  bank  lay  fair  and  cool ;     ^ 
The  weather-tinted  rock  and  tower. 
Each  drooping  tree,  each  fairy  flower. 
So  true,  so  soft,  the  mirror  gave. 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave. 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair. 

But  distant  winds  began  to  wake. 
And  roused  the  Genius  of  the  Lake  I 
He  heard  the  groaning  of  the  oak. 
And  donn'd  at  once  his  sable  cloak, 
As  warrior,  at  the  battle  cry. 
Invests  him  with  his  panoply : 
Then,  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  pressed. 
He  *gan  to  shake  his  foamy  crest 
O'ei  furrow'd  brow  and  blacken'd  cheek, 
Ana  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  speak. 
In  wild  and  broken  eddies  whirl'd, 
Flitted  that  fond  ideal  world ; 
And,  to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost, 
The  realms  of  fairy  bliss  were  lost. 


Tet,  with  a  stem  deUght  and  strange, 
I  saw  the  S)«irit-stirring  change. 
As  warr'd  the  wind  with  wave  and  wood. 
Upon  the  ruin*d  tower  I  stood. 
And  felt  my  heart  more  strongly  bound. 
Responsive  to  the  lofty  sound, 
While,  joying  in  the  mighty  roar, 
I  mouni'd  that  tranquil  scene  no  more. 

So,  on  the  idle  dreams  of  youth 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet-call  of  truth. 
Bids  each  fair  vision  pass  away. 
Like  landscape  on  the  lake  that  lay 
As  lair,  as  flitting,  and  aa  frail. 
As  that  which  fled  the  autumn  gale — 
For  ever  dead  to  fancy's  eye 
Be  each  gay  form  tliat  glided  by, 
Wliile  dreams  of  love  and  lady's  charms 
Give  place  to  honor  and  to  arms  I 

Chap.  T. 


(8.)— DAVIE  GELLATLETS  SONG. 

•He  (Daft  Davie  Gellatley)  sung  with  grea:* 
earnestness,  and  not  without  some  taste,  a  fiiag 
ment  of  an  old  Scotch  ditty :" 

False  love,  and  hast  thou  play'd  me  this 

In  summer  among  the  flowers  ? 
I  will  repay  thee  back  again 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  love. 

Unless  you  turn  again ; 
As  you  with  other  maidens  rove, 

ril  smile  on  other  men. 


**  This  is  a  genuine  ancient  fragment,  with 
alteration  in  the  last  two  lines." 


** The  questioned  party  replied  — and,  lik* 

the  witch  of  Tlialaba,  *  still  his  spe^sch  was  song.' " 

Thx  Knight's  to  the  mountain 

His  bugle  to  wind ; 
The  Ijifly's  to  greenwood 

Her  garland  to  bind. 
The  bower  of  Bnrd  Ellen 

Has  moss  on  l^e  floor, 
Tliat  the  step  of  Lord  William 

Be  silent  and  sure. 

Chap.  ijL 
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(4.)— SCENE 
nr  i^cKis  icaglsart'b  tayxut. 

*  Tir  the  middle  of  this  din,  the  Baron  repeatedly 
implored  allenoe ;  and  'when  at  length  the  instinct  4 
of  polite  discipline  so  fikr  prevailed,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment be  obtained  it,  he  hastened  to  beseech  their 
attention  *unto  a  military  ariette,  which  was  a 
particular  fiiyorite  of  the  Mar6chal  Due  de  Ber- 
wick '/  then,  imitating,  as  well  as  ho  could,  the 
manner  and  tone  of  a  Frendi  musquetaire,  he  im- 
mediately  commenced,** 

Hon  coBur  rolage,  dit-elle, 
N*e6t  pas  pour  tous,  gargon, 

iSet  pour  on  homme  de  guerre. 
Qui  a  barbe  au  menton. 

LoD,  Lon,  Laridoo. 

Qui  porte  chapeau  a  plume, 

Soulier  a  rouge  taloo^ 
Qui  joue  de  la  flute, 

Anasi  de  Tiolon. 

Lon,  Loo,  Laridon. 

*  fialmawhapple  could  hold  no  longer,  but  break 
in  with  what  he  called  a  d — d  good  song,  oom- 
poaed  by  Gibby  Gaethrowit,  the  Piper  of  Gupar ; 
and,  without  waatuLg  more  time,  struck  up—" 

It*s  up  Glenbarchan*s  braes  I  gaed, 
And  o'er  the  bent  of  Killiebraid, 
And  mony  a  weary  cast  I  made, 
To  cuittle  the  moor-fowl's  taiL 

If  up  a  bonny  black-cock  should  spring, 
To  whistle  him  down  wi'  a  slug  in  his  wing, 
And  strap  him  on  to  my  lunzie  string, 
Right  seldom  would  I  fiuL 

Chap,  id. 


Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen, 
Lovely,  lonesome,  oool,  and  g^een, 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 

Chap. 


(5.)—^ HIE  AWAY,  HIE  AWAY* 

"  Tbv  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  In  the 
ooart,  and  Davio  Gellatley's  voice  singing  to  the 
two  lajge  deer  greyhoandJs," 


ffie  away, 
Over  bank 
Where  the 
Where  the 
Where  the 
Where  the 
Where  tlie 
Where  ths 


hie  ttwmy, 
and  over  brae, 
copeewood  is  the  greenest^ 
foantabs  glisten  sheenest, 
lady-feni  grows  strongest, 
morning  dew  lies  longest, 
black-cock  sweetest  sips  it^ 
fisuiy  latest  trips  it : 


(e.)— ST.  swrrmirs  chair 

• 

''Tri  view  of  the  old  tower,  or  fortalioe,  intro- 
duced some  &mi]y  %necdotes  and  tales  of  Scottish 
chivalry,  which  the  Baron  told  with  great  nnthu- 
siasm.  The  projecting  peak  of  an  impending  crag, 
whidi  rose  near  it,  had  acquired  the  name  of  St 
Swithin's  Chair.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  peculiar 
superstition,  of  which  Mr.  Rubrick  mentioned  some 
curious  particulars,  which  reminded  Waverley  of  a 
rhyme  quoted  by  Edgar  in  King  Lear ;  and  Rose 
was  called  upon  to  sing  a  little  legend,  in  which 
they  had  been  interwoven  by  some  village  poet, 

Who,  notelea  m  the  reo»  from  which  he  spnuig, 
Baved  odun'  namM,  but  left  his  own  niuaog. 

"Hie  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  simple 
beauty  of  her  music,  gave  all  the  advantage  which 
the  minstrel  could  have  deahred,  and  which  hia 
poetry  so  much  wanted." 

On  Hallow-Mass  Eve,  ere  yon  bonne  ye  to  rest, 
Ever  beware  that  your  conch  be  bless'd ; 
Sign  it  with  cross,  and  sain  it  with  bead« 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  Hallow-Mass  Eve  the  Nigfat-Hag  will 

ride. 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her  side. 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud, 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swath*d  in  the 

cloud. 

Tlie  Lady  she  sate  m  St  Swithin*s  Chair, 
TTie  dew  of  the  night  has  damped  her  hair : 
Her  cheek  was  pale — but  resolved  and  high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  hor 
eye. 

She  mutter'd  the  spell  of  Swithin  bold. 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  weld, 
When  ho  stopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  nighti 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  plight 

He  that  dare  sit  on  St  Swithin's  Chair, 
When  the  Night-Hag  wings  the  troubled  ahr, 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell, 
He  may  ask,  and  she  must  teli 
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Tlie  Baron   haa   been  vriih  Eiog   Robert  bk 

liege, 
Tliese  three  long  years  in  battle  and  aiege ; 
News  are  there  none  of  his  weal  oi  his  woe, 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would  know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the   charm  she 

speaks ; — 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  I 
Or  is  that  sound,  betwixt  lau^ter  and  scream, 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts  the  stream  I 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low, 
And  the  roaring  torrent  luu^ceased  to  flow ; 
The    calm   was   more    dreadful    than   raging 

storm. 
When  the  cold  gray  mist  brought  the  ghastly 

fiurml 

•  ••••« 

CAajp.  ziiL 


(8.)-JANET  GELLATLEyS  ALLEGED 
WITCHCRAFT. 

**  Tms  anecdote  led  into  a  long  discussion  oti* 

I     All  those  idle  thoughts  and  phantasies, 
Deirices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound. 
Shows,  visioos,  soothsays,  and  prophecies, 
And  all  that  feigned  is,  as  leaainga^  tales,  and  lies 


(T.)— DAVIE  GELLATLETS  SONG. 

"  The  next  day  Edward  arose  betimes,  and  in  a 
morning  walk  around  the  house  and  its  vicinity, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  small  court  in  front  of  the 
dog-kennel,  where  his  friend  Davie  was  employed 
about  his  four-footed  diarge.  One  quick  glance 
of  his  eye  recognized  Waverley,  when,  instantly 
turning  his  back,  as  if  he  had  not  observed  him, 
he  began  to  sing  part  of  an  old  ballad." 

Young  men  will  love  thee  more  fair  and  more 
fast; 

Heard  ye  90  merry  the  little  bird  sing  / 
Old  men's  love  the  longest  will  last, 

And  the  throstU-cock**  head  is  wtder  hU  teinff. 

The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  light  straw  on 
fire; 

Heard  ye  ao  merry  the  little  bird  sing  f 
But  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire, 

And  the  thro*tle^ock*9  ftead  it  under  hie  wing. 

The  young  man  will  brawl  at  the  evening  board ; 

Heard  ye  eo  merry  the  little  bird  nng  f 
But  the  old  man  will  draw  at  the  dawning  the 
sword, 

And  the  throstle-cock* 8  head  is  wider  his  wing, 

[This  song  has  allusion  to  the  Baron  of  Braid- 
wardine's  personal  encounter  ttrith  Balmawhapple 
early  next  morning,  after  tlie  evening  quarrel  be- 
twixt the  latter  and  Waverley.] 

Chap,  xiv. 


(9.)— FLORA  MACIVOR'S  SONG. 

**  Flora  had  exchanged  the  measured  and  mo 
notonous  recitative  of  the  bard  for  a  lolly  and 
uncommon  Highland  air,  which  had  been  a  battle 
song  in  former  ages.  A  few  irregnlar  strains  in 
troduced  a  prelude  of  wild  and  peculiar  tone, 
whidi  harmocdxed  well  with  the  distant  water* 
fidl,  and  the  soft  sigh  of  the  evening  breeze  ia 
the  rustling  leaves  of  an  aspen  which  overhung 
the  seat  of  the  fedr  harpreas.  The  following  velvet 
convey  but  little  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which, 
so  siuig  and  aooompanied,  they  were  heard  by 
Waverley :" 

Iliere  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and  night  on  the 

vale. 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  GaeL 
A  stranger  oonmianded — it  sunk  on  the  land, 
It  has  frozen  each  hearty  and  benumb'd  every 

hand  I 

The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  with  dust. 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  reddened  with  nut ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  glen  if  a  gun  should  appear. 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cock  or  deer. 

TIm  deeds  of  onr  sires  if  our  bards  ahould  re- 
hearse. 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  tbeir  vena ! 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hush'd  every  tone. 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  £une  that  is  fiowik 

Bat  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumber  are 

past, 
The  mom  on  our  mountains  is  dawning  at  last; 
Glenaladale's  peaks  are  illumed  with  the  rays, 
And  the  streams  of  Glenfinnan  leap  bright  in  ihm 

blaze. 

0  high-mmded  Moray  1 — ^the  exiled  •  the  dearV- 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  SrAADAiLDnprear 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly, 
like  the  sun*s  latest  flash  when  the  tempest  ii 
nigh  I 
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Vc  aous  of  the  strong,  when  that  dawnkig  shall 

break. 
Need  tlie  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you  to  wake  t 
That  dawn  never  bcam'd  on  your  forefathers*  eye, 
But  it  roused  each  high  chieftain  to  vanquiah  or 

die. 

O  sprni^  from  the  Kings  who  in  Italy  kept  state, 
Frouil  chiefs  of  Clan-Ranald,  Gleugaiy,  and  Sleat  1 
Ctfubme  like  th#.e  streams  from  one  mountain  of 

snow, 
And  resistless  in  union  rush  down  on  the  foe  I 

'Arne  soo  of  Sir  Evan,  undaunted  Lochiel, 

Place  thy  tai^e  on  thy  shoulder  and  burnish  thy 

steel  I 
Bough  Keppoch,  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bold 

swell. 
Till  far  Goryarrick  resound  to  the  knell  1 

Stem  SOD  of  Lord  Kenneth,  lugh  chief  of  Kintail, 
Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild  in  the 

-    galel 
May  the  race  of  Clan-Qillian,  the  fearless  and  free, 
Remember  Qlenlivat,  Harliiw,  and  Dundee  1 

Let  the  clan  of  gray  Fingon,  whose  offi»pring  has 

given 
Such  heroes  to  earth,  and  such  martyrs  to  heaven, 
(Tnite  with  the  race  of  renown'd  Korri  More, 
To  launch  the  long  galley,  and  stretch  to  the  oar  I 

How  Mao-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  chief  shall 

display 
The  yew-crested  boonet  o'er  tresses  of  gray  1 
How  the  race  of  wrong'd  Alpine  and  murder'd 

Glenooe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  pour  on  the  foe  I 

Ye  sons  of  brown  Dermid,  who  slew  the  wild 

boar, 
Resome  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  Callum-More ! 
Biac^Niel  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of  the  Lake, 
For  honor,  for  freedom,  for  vengeance  awake  I 

Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awake. 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith,  and  the 

lake! 
Tis  the  bogle  >-bi  it  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call ; 
Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — but  not  to  the 

halL 

"Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  death. 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and 

heath; 
Ihcy  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  targe, 
To  blie  march  and  the  muster,  the  line  and  the 

chai^^e. 


Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's  in  hii 

irel 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents 

of  fire  I 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  ol 

yore  I 
Or  die,  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  more  I 

**  As  Flora  concluded  her  song,  Fergl^  stood  be- 
fore them,  and  immediately  commenced  with  a    I 


atf, 


n 


O  Lady  of  the  desert,  haU  I 
Thai  lovest  the  harping  of  the  Gael, 
Through  fair  and  fertile  regions  borne. 
Where  never  yet  grew  grass  or  oorr. 

« But  English  poetry  will  never  succeed  undei 
the  influence  of  a  Highland  Helicon — AUatts 
courage" — 

O  vous,  qui  buvez  ii  tasse  pleine, 

A  cette  heureuse  fontaine, 
Oti  on  ne  vuit  sur  le  rivage 

Que  quelqnes  vilains  troupeaux 
Suivis  de  nymphes  de  village, 

Qui  les  escortent  sans  sabots 


C7iap. 


(10.>-LINES  ON  CAPTAIN  WOGAN. 

**Thk  letter  from  the  Chief  contained  Flora's 
lines  on  the  fate  of  Captain  Wogan,  whose  enter- 
prising character  is  so  well  drawn  by  Clarendon 
He  had  originally  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament,  but  had  abjared  that  party  upon  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.;  and  upon  hearing  that 
the  royal  standard  was  set  up  by  the  Earl  ot 
Glencairn  and  General  Middleton  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  took  leave  of  Charles  IL,  who 
was  then  at  Paris,  passed  into  England,  assembled 
a  body  of  cavaliers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  traversed  the  kingdom,  which  had  bees 
so  loEig  under  domination  of  the  usurper,  by 
marches  conducted  with  such  skill,  dexterity,  and 
spirit,  that  he  safely  united  his  handful  of  horse* 
men  with  tlie  body  of  Highlanders  then  in  arms. 
After  several  months  of  desultory  warfare,  in 
wliich  Wogan's  skill  and  courage  gained  him  the 
highest  reputation,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
wounded  in  a  dangerous  manner,  and  no  surgical 
assistance  being  witliin  reach,  he  terminated  his 
short  but  glorious  career." 

The  Verfes  were  inscribed. 
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TO  AK  OAK  TREl^ 


W  TR  OnORCRTAKD  OV 


1 


OF  SCOTLAND,  SAID  TO  JCAEK  THX  OBATB  OF  OAF- 
TAIN  WOOAX,  MJLLEO  IK  1649. 

Emtnc  of  Engliind*B  ancieiit' faith, 
FuU  proudly  may  thy  bnuidiM  ware, 

Whero  loyalty  ties  low  in  death, 
And  Talor  fills  a  timeless  grare. 

And  thon,  braye  tenant  of  the  tomb  t 

Repine  not  if  onr  clime  deny, 
Abore  thine  hofior'd  sod  to  bloom, 

llie  flowrets  of  a  milder  sky. 

These  Cfwe  theii  birth  to  genial  May; 

Beneath  a  fieroer  sun  they  pine, 
Before  the  winter  storm  decay — 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thine  f 

Ko  I  for,  'mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing, 
Still  higher  swell'd  thy  dauntless  heart, 

And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  closing, 
Commenoed  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part 

Twas  then  thou  soughVst  on  Albyn's  hill 
(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resign'd), 

A  rugged  race  resisting  still, 
And  unsubdued  though  unrefined. 

Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 

No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung ; 
Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael, 

Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibroch  sui^. 

Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine 
To  waste  life's  longest  term  away, 

Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  ot  thine, 
Tliough  darken'd  ere  its  noontide  day  t 

Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless  boughs 
Brave  summer's  drought  and  winter's  gloom  I 

Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows, 
As  Albyn  shadows  Wqgan's  tomlx 

Chap, 


(11.)— "FOLLOW  ME,  FOLLOW  ME." 

•*Who  are  deadf  said  Warerley,  forgetting 
the  incapacity  of  Dayie  to  hold  any  connected  dis- 
•ourse. 

"Baron — and  Baillie — and  Sanders  Sanderson 
— and  Lady  Rose,  that  sang  sae  sweet — A'  dead 
and  gane— dead  and  gane  (said  Davie) — 


But  foDow,  foDow  me. 

While  gkiw-worms  light  the  lea, 

m  show  ye  where  the  dead  should 

Each  in  his  shroud. 

While  winds  pipe  loud. 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  cJood 

Follow,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  he  be 

Tliat  treads  by  the  night  the  dead  man's  lea." 

C&ap.lziiL 


eiie  iSttt^or  of  WBu\$xltf. 

[*  I  AX  not  able  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the 
following  reply  to  one  of  John  BaOantyne's  expos* 
tulations  on  the  subject  of  th$  teeret" — Zi/t,  vdL 
iv.  p.  179.] 

**  No,  John,  I  will  not  own  the  book — 
I  won't,  you  Piccaroon. 
When  next  I  try  St  Grubby's  brook, 
The  A.  of  War--8hall  bait  the  hook— 

And  flat-fish  bite  as  soon, 
As  if  before  them  they  had  got 
The  worn-out  wriggler 

Waltu  Boor." 


Jfirefoell  to  Wscltf nift. 

HIGH  CHIEF  OP  KDITAIL. 


FROM  THB  GAXUa 


1816.— j£t.  44. 


7%«  original  venes  are  arranged  to  a  beauH/ui 
Gaelic  air,  of  which  the  chorus  is  adapted  to  the 
double  pull  upon  the  oars  of  a  galley,  and  ichick 
is  tlurcfore  distinct  from  the  ordinary  jorrams, 
or  boat-songs.  They  were  composed  by  the  Faan- 
ily  Bard  upon  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Sa^ 
fortht  who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Spain, 
after  an  unsuccessful  effort  at  insurrection  in 
favor  of  the  Stuart  faanily,  in  the  year  1718. 


Farswell  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl  of  the  Kortii, 
The  Lord  of  Lochcarron,  Glenshiel,  and  Seaforth ; 
To  the  Cliieftain  this  morning  his  course  who  b^axv 
Launching  forth  on  the  billows  his  bark  like  a  swaa 
For  a  fhr  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted  his  sail. 
Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  I 


mm 
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O  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hardj  hor  erev, 
Kaj  her  captain  be  akillul,  her  mariners  true, 
In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by  toil, 
Though  the  whirlwind  ahould  liae,  and  the  ocean 

should  boil: 
On  the  brave  veMers  gunnel  I  drank  his  bonail,* 
And  fiveweli  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Eintail  1 

A.wake  in  thy  chamber,  thou  sweet  southland  gale ! 
Like  the  sighs  of  his  people,  breathe  soft  on  his  sail ; 
Be  prolong'd  as  regret,  that  his  vassals  must  know. 
Be  fair  as  their  fEUth,  and  sincere  as  their  woe : 
Be  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so  faithful,  sweet  gale. 
Wafting  onward  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Xintail  I 

Be  his  pikt  experienced,  and  trusty,  and  wise. 
To  measure  tlie  seas  and  to  study  the  skies : 
May  he  hoist  all  his  canvas  from  streamer  to  deck; 
But  0 1  crowd  it  higher  when  wafting  him  back — 
Till  the  difib  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan's  glad  vale. 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  I 


IMITATION  OF  THE  PRECEDING  SONG." 

So  sung  the  old  Bard,  in  the  grief  of  his  hearty 
When  he  saw  his  loved  Lord  from  his  people  depart. 
Now  mute  on  thy  mountains,  0  Albyn,  are  heard 
Nor  the  voice  of  the  song,  nor  the  harp  of  the  bard ; 
Or  its  strings  are  but  waked  by  the  stem  winter 

gale, 
As  they  mourn  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  KintAil. 

From  the  far  Southland  Border  a  Minstrel  came 

forth. 
And  he  waited  the  hour  that  some  Bard  of  the  north 
His  hand  on  the  harp  of  the  ancient  should  cast^ 
And  Hd  its  wild  numbers  mix  high  with  the  blast ; 
But  no  bard  was  there  left  in  the  land  of  the  Gael, 
To  lament  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintitil. 

And  shalt  thou  then  sleep,  did  the  Minstrel  exclaim, 
Like  the  son  of  the  lowly,  unnoticed  by  fame  t 
No,  son  of  Fitzgerald  I  in  accents  of  woe, 
Tlie  song  thou  hast  loved  o'er  thy  coffin  shall  flow, 
And  teach  thy  wild  mountains  to  jom  in  the  wail 
That  laments  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  KintaiL 

In  vain,  the  bright  course  of  thy  talents  to  wrong, 
Fate  deaden*d  thine  ear  and  imprison'd  thy  tongue ; 
For  brighter  o'er  all  her  bbstructions  arose 

1  Bonall,  or  B«i»lkis,  the  old  Boottfeh  phraw  for  a  feast  at 
paitinf  with  a  friend. 

1  Thew  Tenet  wen  writtea  •hoctly  aOer  the  death  of  Lord 
Ceafoith,  the  last  male  repreeentative  of  hit  illnstriont  hooae. 
Be  was  a  nobleman  of  extraordinary  talenta,  who  mnit  have 
mxJe  for  hiamelf  a  lattlng  repntation,  had  not  liit  poli(ioaI  ex- 


The  glow  of  the  genius  they  could  not  oppose ; 
And  who  in  the  laud  of  the  Saxon  or  Gael, 
Might  match  with  Madcenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kin 
tail! 

Thy  sons  rose  around  thee  in  light  and  in  love, 
All  a  father  could  hope,  all  a  friend  could  approve; 
Wbat  'vails  it  the  tale  of  thy  sorrows  to  tell, — 
In  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  of  promise  thev 

fell  I 
Of  the  line  of  Fitzgerald  remains  not  a  male. 
To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of  KintaH. 

And  thou,  gentle  Dame,who  must  bear,  to  thy  grief, 
For  thy  dan  and  thy  country  the  cares  of  a  Cliie^ 
Wliom  brief  rolling  moons  in  six  changes  have  left, 
Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  brethren  bereft. 
To  tliine  ear  of  affection,  how  sad  is  the  hail. 
That  salutes  thee  the  Heir  of  the  line  of  Kintail  " 


HIOH  CHIEF  OF  MACLEA.N 


raOM  THX  OAKLIC 


1816. 


This  tong  appears  to  be  trnperfectt  or,  at  least,  hkt 
many  of  the  early  Oaelie  poems,  makes  a  rapid 
transition  from  one  subject  to  anotfter  ;  from  tlu 
siitMtion,  namely,  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
elan,  who  opens  the  song  by  lamenting  the  a6- 
sence  of  her  lover,  to  an  eulogiwn  over  the  mili- 
tary glories  of  the  Chieftain,  -  The  translatot 
has  endeavored  to  tmUate  the  abrupt  stvle  of  tlu 
originaL 


A  WBABT  month  has  wander'd  o'ei, 
Since  last  we  parted  on  the  shore ; 
Heaven  I  that  I  saw  thee.  Love,  once  moaro. 

Safe  on  that  shore  again  I — 
Twas  valiant  Lachlan  gave  the  word : 
Lachlan,  of  many  a  galley  lord : 
He  call'd  his  kindred  bands  on  board. 

And  launch'd  them  on  the  main. 

Clan-Gillian*  is  to  ocean  gone ; 
Clan-Gillian,  fierce  in  foray  known  ; 

ertiottt  heen  checked  by  the  painful  natnral  inlimitiet  alloded 
to  in  the  fourth  atanza. — See  Life  of  Seott,  vol.  v.  pp.  18, 19. 

s  The  Honorable  Lady  Hood,  daaghtor  of  the  last  IjotU  Sea* 
forth,  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  Samnel  Hood,  now  Mia.  Stewart 
Mackenzie  of  Beaforth  and  Olaaierton. — 1633. 

« t.  «.  The  claa  of  Maclean,  litflfally  the  laoe  oi  OOlias 
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Rejoicing  in  the  gloiy  won 

In  many  a  bloodj  broil : 
For  wide  is  beard  the  thundering  fray, 
Tlie  rout,  the  ruin,  the  dusmny, 
When  from  the  twilight  glens  away 

Clan-Gillian  drives  the  spoil 

Woe  to  the  hills  that  shall  rebonnd 

Ottr  bnnner'd  bag-pipes'  maddening  Bound ; 

Clau-(}illian's  onset  echoing  round, 

Sliall  sliake  their  inmost  celL 
Woe  to  the  bark  whose  crew  shall  gaze, 
Where  Lachlan's  silken  streamer  plays  I 
The  fools  might  &oe  the  lightning's  blaze 

As  'w'sely  and  as  well  I 


Saint  Clouti. 

[Parts,  6th  September,  1816.] 

Soft  spread  the  southern  summer  night 

Her  veil  of  darksome  blue  ; 
Ten  tliousand  stars  combined  to  light 

The  terrace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

The  evening  breezes  gently  sigh'd. 

Like  breath  of  lover  true, 
Bewailing  the  deserted  pride 

And  wreck  of  sweet  Saint  Cloud. 

The  drum's  deep  roll  was  heard  afar, 

The  bugle  wildly  blew 
Good-night  to  Uulan  and  Hussar, 

Tliat  garrison  Saint  Cloud. 

The  startled  Naiads  from  the  shade 

With  broken  urns  withdrew, 
And  silenced  was  that  proud  cascade, 

The  gloiy  of  Saint  Cloud. 

We  sate  upon  its  steps  of  stone, 

Nor  could  its  silence*  rue, 
When  waked,  to  music  of  our  own, 

The  echoes  of  Saint  Cloud. 

Slow  Seine  might  hear  each  lovely  note 

Fall  light  as  summer  dew, 
While  through  the  moonless*  air  they  floaty 

Prolonged  from  fiair  Saint  Cloud. 

And  sure  a  meMj  more  sweet 
His  waters  never  knew, 

MB.— "  Absence."  MS.— "  Midnight." 

s  TbcM  linn  were  written  after  an  eTening  spent  at  Stint 
Jlsvd  with  the  ate  Lady  Alvanlej  and  her  danghten,  one  of 
wae  the  aoogatrete  aUnded  to  ia  the  lest. 


Though  munc's  self  was  wont  to  meet 
With  Princes  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Nor  then,  with  more  delighted  ear, 

Tlie  circle  round  her  drew, 
Than  ours,  when  gathered  round  to  hear 

Our  songstress'  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Few  happy  hours  poor  mortals  pase^— > 
Hien  give  those  hours  their  due. 

And  rank  among  the  foremost  class 
Our  evenings  at  Saint  Cloud. 


ITIf  Ssacf  of  9fitft.* 


1815. 


NioHT  and  morning*  were  at  meetii^ 

Over  Waterloo; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting; 

Faint  and  low  they  crew ; 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John; 
Tenipest-clouds  prolong'd  the  sway 
Of  timeless  darkness  over  day ; 
Whirlwind,  thunder-clap,  and  shower, 
Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 
Flashed  the  sheets  of  levin-light ; 
Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 
Show'd  the  dreary  bivouac 

Wliere  the  soldier  lay. 
Chill  and  stiS^  and  drench'd  with  rain. 
Wishing  dawn  ef  mom  again, 

Though  death  should  oome  with  day. 

IL 

"Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour, 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend  have  power, 
And  gliastly  forma  through  mist  and  ahowi 

Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken ; 
And  then  the  affrighted  prophet's  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  3Uid  fear 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men  ;— 
Apart  frY)m  Albyn's  war-array, 
'Twas  then  gray  Allan  sleepless  lay ; 
Gray  Allan,  who,  for  many  a  day. 

Had  followed  stout  and  stem. 
Where,  through  battle's  rout  and  reel. 


«  Orifinally  pnbliihed  b  1815,  in  the  Ediabwfh 
Register,  vol.  t. 

•  MS.—"  Dawn  and  daifaiea.'* 
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Stonn  of  shot  and  hedge  of  steel, 

Our  airy  feet, 

Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

So  light  and  fleet. 

Valiaiit  Faaaiefern. 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye 

Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more. 

That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlwinds 

Low  laid  'mid  friends*  and  foemen's  gore — 

rave, 

But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore. 

And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave. 

And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgower, 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by ; 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell, 

But  still  the  com. 

And  proud  Bennevis  hoar  with  awe, 

At  dawn  of  morn, 

How,  upon  hloody  Quatre-Bras, 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore, 

Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

At  eve  lies  waste, 

Of  conquest  as  he  felL' 

A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

ill 

'Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host^ 

V. 

The  wearj  sentinel  held  post, 

"  Wheel  the  wild  dance 

And  heard,  through  darkness  far  aloof, 

While  lightnings  glance. 

The  frequent  dang'  of  courser's  hoof. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 

Where  held  the  cloak'd  patrol  their  course. 

And  call  the  brave 

And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the   swerving 

To  bloody  grave. 

horse*, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear, 

Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear, 

Wheel  the  wild  dance ! 

And  sights  hefore  his  eye  aghast 

Brave  sons  of  France, 

Invisihle  to  them  have  pass'd, 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room ; 

When  down  the  destined  plain. 

Make  space  full  wide 

Twizt  Britam  and  the  bands  of  France, 

For  martial  prido, 

Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteor's  glance, 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 

Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance. 

Approach,  draw  near, 

Anddoom'd  the  future  slain. — 

Proud  cuirsissicr  I 

Such  forms  were  seen,  such  sounds  were 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel  1 

heard. 

Through  crest  and  plate 

When  Scotland's  James  his  march  prepared. 

The  broadsword's  weight 

For  Flodden's  fiital  plain  ;*• 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feeL 

Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword, 

As  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  adored 

VL 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 

"  Wheel  the  wild  dance 

An  indistinct  and  phantom  band, 

While  lightnings  glance, 

They  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  hand  in  hand. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 

With  gestures  wild  and  dread ; 

And  call  the  brave 

The  Seer,  who  watdi'd  them  ride  the  storm. 

To  bloody  grave. 

Raw  through  their  fiEunt  and  shadowy  form 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Tlie  lightning's  flash  more  red ; 

And  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 

Sons  of  the  spear  1 

Was  of  the  coming  battle-fray, 

You  feel  us  near 

And  of  the  destined  dead 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream ; 

IV. 

With  fa,ncj*6  eye 

Our  forms  you  spy, 

aong. 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 

"Wheel  the  wild  dance 

With  clearer  sight 

While  lightnings  glance, 

Ere  falls  the  night. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 

Just  when  to  weal  or  woe 

And  call  the  brave 

Your  disembodied  souls  take  flight 

To  bloody  grave, 

On  trembling  wing-— each  startled  sprite 

To  sleep  without  a  abroad. 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

>  Bm  note,  ante,  p.  509. 

*  See  ante,  Maraioa,  canto  v.  iUuixai  S4, 85,  98,  and  Am 

.  MB."-**  Oft  esBM  tha  oUnf  "  4(0. 

pendiz,  Note  4  A,  p.  173 

Vlt 

**  Wbeel  the  wild  dance 
Wliile  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  load. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  ahrond. 

Burst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showers, 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  oura^ 

See  the  east  grovs  wan— > 
Tield  we  place  to  sterner  game, 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  direr  flame 
Shall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame : 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  maa** 

VIII. 
At  mom,  gray  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  vision'd  sights  he  saw, 

The  legend  heard  him  say ; 
But  the  Seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafen'd  lus  ear,  and  stark  his  limb^ 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day — 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  Highland  heath, — 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale, 
On  picquet-poflt,  when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning  watch-fires  glow  less  bright, 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pal& 


SStomance  ot  Sttnofs.' 


FKOM  THB  nLKf  OK. 


1816. 


TTie  original  of  this  little  JRcmanee  makes  part  of 
a  manuscript  eolleetum  of  Jfkrench  Songs^  probor 
hly  compiled  by  some  young  officer^  which  was 
found  on  tJte  Jirld  of  Waterloo^  so  much  stained 
with  clay  and  with  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indir 
cote  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The  song  is  popu- 
lar in  France,  and  is  raiher  «  good  specimen  of 
the  style  of  composition  to  whieh  U  bdongs.  The 
translation  is  strictly  literal} 


>  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound 

for  Palestuie, 
3at  first  he  made  his  orisona  before  Saint  Mary's 

shrine: 

I  Thb  bslliid  ftppearod  In  1815,  In  Panl't  Letten,  and  in  th* 
Bdhibnigh  Annnal  Regiater.    It  has  nnce  beftn  set  to  mnate 
by  G.  F.  Graham,  Eiq.,  in  Mr.  Tbomion's  SeleetMelodiet,  &c. 
*  The  original  romance, 

"  Partant  ponr  la  Syrie, 
liC  jenne  et  brave  Dnnoii,"  hs^ 


**  And  grants  uimiortal  Queen  of  Heaven,'  was  stil 

the  Soldier's  prayer, 
"  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight^  and  love 

the  fairest  iair.'* 


Qfl  oath  of  honor  on  the  shrine  he  graved  it  with 

his  sword, 
And  follow'd  to  the  Holy  Land  the  banner  of  his 

Lord; 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow,  his  war-erf  fill*d 

the  air, 
"  Be  honor'd  aye  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the 

fairest  fair." 

Tliey  owed  the  conquest  to  his  aim,  and  then  his 

Liege-Lord  said, 
"  Hie  heart  tliat  has  for  honor  beat  by  bliss  must 

be  repaid. — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  tiboa  shall  be  a  wedded 

pair, 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  fiurert  of 

the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  Saint 

Mary's  shrine, 
That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts  and  hands 

combine ; 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright,  that  were  in  diape! 

there. 
Cried,  "  Honor'd  be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the 

fairest  fairP 


Cj^e  Crott&Btioiit.' 

VnOM  THS  BAlfS  OOI.LBOTIOV 


1816. 


Glowikq  with  lore,  on  fire  Pat  &me, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  his  Lady's  window  cauM, 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good-moirov: 
*  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  r^ht. 

My  heart  is  in  my  true-love  s  bower 
Gayly  for  love  and  ficune  to  fight 

Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  marcb'd  with  helm  on  head 
And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  mng^ 

As,  &ithful  to  his  favorite  nudd. 
Hie  minstrel-burden  still  he  suo^ : 

waa  written,  and  eet  to  mnsio  also,  by  Hortenae  BeanliaiBa% 
Dncheae  de  St.  Lea,  Ez-Qneen  of  Hotland. 

*  The  original  of  dw  ballad  daa  wai  inicten  and  oomi 
b7  the  Dncbene  de  St.  I^en.    The  tranilation  has  bees 
noaic  bj  Mr.  Thomson.   Sm  hit  GoUectioa  of  Scottiah 
1896. 


*lfj  ana  it  is  1117  oountry's  rights 
My  heart  ia  in  mr  Jadj's  bover ; 

Roaolyed  far  lore  and  lune  to  fight, 
I  oome,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 

£ren  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep. 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way, 
'Mid  splintering  lance  and  fiJchion-sveep^ 

And  still  vas  heard  his  warrior-laj: 
''My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
For  love  to  die,  for  £une  to  fight, 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alas  I  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  glairei 
But  still  reclining  on  his  shield, 

Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stare  :^- 
"  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
For  lore  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight 

Becomes  the  raliant  Troubadour." 


Jftom  t|f  Jftenc).' 


1815. 


It  chanced  that  Oupid  on  a  season, 
By  Fancy  urged,  resolred  to  wed. 

But  could  not  settle  whether  Reason 
Or  Folly  should  partake  his  bed. 

What  does  he  then  f — ^Upon  my  life, 
Twas  bad  example  for  a  deity — 

He  takes  me  Reaaon  for  a  wife, 
And  FoUy  for  Us  hours  of  gayety. 

lliough  thus  he  dealt  in  petty  treason. 
He  lored  them  both  in  equal  measure ; 

Fidelity  was  bom  of  Reason, 
And  Folly  brought  to  bed  of  Pleasure. 


Aoiia» 


0!r  THi  urriNO  of  the  BAmras  or  thi 

or  auooLsuoH,  ax  a  oesat  foot-ball  xatob 

ON  OAATBBHAUOH.' 


1816. 


Fbom  the  brown  crest  of  Newatk  its  tummoos 
extending. 
Our  signal  is  waring  in  smoke  and  in  flame ; 

I  This  trifle  »1ao  it  from  the  Franoh  Col1eoti<m,  foand  at 
Wsterioo.—See  Pears  Letten. 
•  Tliie  wmff  appewi  with  Mode  la  Mr.  O.  Thomeoo'i  Col- 
The  Ibot'tell  ■ntoli  oa  which  It  was  wiitten 


And  each  forester  Uithe,  from  his  mountain  de- 
scending, 
Bounds  light  o'er  the  heather  to  join  in  the 


OHoaus. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner ^  letforeH  wind*  fan  her. 
She  hat  blazed  over  Ettriek  eight  agee  and  more , 

In  epart  weUl  attend  her^  u;  battle  defend  her^ 
WUh  fieart  and  vnih  handy  like  ourfathere  befom 

When  the  Southern  inrader  spread  waste  and 
disorder. 
At  the  glance  of  her  crescents  he  paused  and 
withdrew, 
For  around  them  were  marshall'd  the  pride  of  the 
Border, 
Ttke  Flowers  of  the  Fore".;,  the  Bands  of  Buo- 

OLEUCR. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  dec. 

A  Stripling^s  weak  hand*  to  our  rerel  has  borne  her, 
No  mail-glore  has  grasp'd  her,  no  spearmen  sur- 
round ; 
Bat  ere  a  bold  foeman  should  scathe  or  should 
scorn  her, 
A  thousand  true  hearts  would  be  cold  on  the 
ground. 
Then  up  with  tho  Banner,  Ac 

We  forget  each  contention  of  ciril  dissensioii. 
And  hail,  like  our  brethren,  Homb,  DouGLAa»*aQa 
Cab: 
And  Eluot  and  PanroiB  in  pastime  shall  mingle 
As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fiithers  in  war. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  Ac 

llien  strip,  lads,  and  to  it»  though  sharp  be  tba 
weather. 
And  if,  by  mischance,  you  should  happen  to  fidl, 
There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a  tumblo  'n 
heather, 
And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  at  foot-baH 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  Ac. 

And  when  it  is  orer,  well  dr^  a  blithe  measora 
To  each  Laird  and  each  Lady  that  witness'd  om 
fim. 
And  to  erery  blithe  heart  that  took  part  in  oar 
pleasure. 
To  the  lads  that  hare  lost  and  the  lads  thai 
hare  won. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  Ao, 

took  place  on  December  5,  1815,  and  was  alao  celebrated  by 
the  Ettriek  Shepheid.    See  L4fe  ef  SeoU,  rol.  t.  p|».  119 

iie,i«. 

■  The  beaier  of  the  itaadard  was  the  Aathor*s  eldaat  aoa 
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May  the  Forest  still  floarish,  both  Borough  and 
Land  ward. 
From  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the  Herd's  iqgle- 
nook; 
And  huzza !  my  brave  heartSi  for  Bcocleuch  and 
his  standard, 
For  the  King  and  the  Goontry,  the  Clan,  and 
the  Duke  1 

Then  up  ftiih  tht  Banner,  let  forui  windi  /an 
Ker, 
SMe  has  blazed  <wer  Mtriek  eight  affe§  and 
more; 
In  uport  w^ll  attend  her,  in  battle  defend  her. 
With  heart  and  mith  hand,  like  owr  /otherB 
before* 


l.ttIlBli|f  Of  an  Xntint  Cj^fet* 


1816. 


O,  HI7SB  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knighti 

Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  loyely  and  bright ; 

The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which 

we  see^ 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo^ 

0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  ^ 

II 

0,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  londly  it  blows, 
It  calls  bat  the  warders    that    guard  thy  re- 

poee; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would 

be  red. 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  A& 

UL 
O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and 

drum; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you 

may, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with 
day. 

O  ho  ro^  i  ri  ri,  Ac. 


I  **  Bleep  on  till  daj.'*  Theie  worda,  adapted  to  a  nelody 
lomewhat  differant  from  the  original,  on  rang  in  my  friend 
Mr.  Teiry*!  drama  of  *•  Ooy  Mannering."  -  [The  *•  Lallaby" 
WM  flni  printed  in  Mr.  Terrr'i  drama :  it  was  allOTWaida  eei 
to  muio  in  Tboawm*s  Oolleotion.    183^.] 


I)tr0t9  from  <&uj^  Blanitmtig. 


1816. 


a.)~90yGS  OF  Vm  IfTORTT.nR 


NATIVITY  OF  HARRY  BERTRAM. 

OAmrT  moment,  lucky  fit ; 

Is  the  lady  lighter  yet  t 

Be  it  lad,  or  be  it  Um, 

Bign  wi'  cross,  and  sain  wf  maas. 

Trefoil,  vervai^  John's-wort,  dill. 
Hinders  witches  of  their  will ; 
Weel  is  them,  that  weel  may 
Fast  upon  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Saint  Bride  and  her  hni. 
Saint  Colme  and  her  cat. 
Saint  Michael  and  his  spear. 
Keep  the  house  firae  reif  and  wear. 

ChajKm, 


•TWIST  YE,  TWINE  YE." 

Twist  ye,  twine  ye  I  even  so, 
Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 
Hope,  and  fear,  and  peace,  and  strife 
In  the  thread  of  human  life. 

While  the  mystic  twist  is  spinning. 
And  the  infant's  life  beginning, 
Dimly  seen  through  twilight  bending, 
Lo^  what  varied  shapes  attending  1 

Passions  wild,  and  follies  vain, 
Pleasures  soon  exchanged  for  pain ; 
Doubt,  and  jealousy,  and  fear, 
In  the  magic  dance  appear. 

Now  they  wax  and  now  they  dwindle, 
Whirling  with  the  whirling  spindle. 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye  1  even  so. 
Mingle  human  bliss  and  woe. 

ibid. 


THE  DYING  GIPSY  SMTTGGUBaL 

Wabtsd,  weary,  wherefore  stay. 
Wrestling  thus  with  earth  and  day  I 
From  the  body  pass  away ; — 

Hark  I  the  mass  is  singix^. 

From  thee  doff  thy  mortal  weed, 
Mary  Mother  be  thy  speedy 


SainU  to  help  thee  at  thy  need ; — 

Hark  t  the  kneU  is  ringiiig. 

Fear  not  snow-drift  driving  fast, 
Sleet,  or  hail,  or  levin  blast ; 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  thee  fiist. 
And  the  sleep  be  on  thee  erst 

That  shall  ne'er  know  waking. 

Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  to  be  gone. 
Earth  flits  Cm'  and  time  draws  on, — 
Gasp  thy  gasp,  and  groan  thy  groan, 
Ihiy  ia  near  the  breaking. 

*  The  songstress  paused,  and  was  answered  by 
one  or  two  deep  and  hollow  groans,  that  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  very  agony  of  the  mortal 
strife.  *  It  will  not  be,'  she  muttered  to  herselt 
'He  cannot  pass  away  with  that  on  his  mind;  it 
tethers  him  here. 

Httren  cannot  abide  It ; 
Earth  nfwtm  u»  hid*  il. 


I  most  open  the  door.' 
**  She  lifted  the  latch,  saying, 

'  Open  locks,  end  strife, 
Come  death,  and  pass  life.'  " 

Chap,  xxvil 


THE  PROPHECY. 

Thx  dark  shall  be  light. 

And  the  wrong  made  right, 

When  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might 

Shall  meet  on  EUangowan's  height. 

Chap.  xlL 


(e.)— SONGS  OF  DIRK  HAITERAICK  AND 

GLOSSIN. 

" '  Attd  now  I  have  brought  y r>u  some  breakfast,' 
•aid  Gloftsin,  producing  some  cold  meat  and  a  flask 
of  spirits^  llie  latter  Hatteraick  eagerly  seized 
upon,  and  applied  to  his  mouth ;  and,  after  a  hearty 
draught,  he  exclaimed  with  great  rapture,  'Das 
•dimeckt ! — ^That  is  good — that  warms  the  liver  1' 
^-llien  broke  into  the  fragment  of  a  High-Dutch 

Saufen  bier,  und  brante-wein, 
Schmeissen  alle  die  f enirtem  em ; 
Ich  ben  liederlich, 

«  Flnt  pnblished  in  Mr.  O*  ThoniMm*!  Oolleetlon  of  Iib^. 
1816. 


Dn  bist  liederlich, 

Sind  wir  nicht  liederlich  lentc  a. 

I      •  *  "Well  said,  my  hearty  Captain  V  cried  Glossia, 
endeavoring  to  catch  the  tone  of  revelry," — 

Gin  by  pailfuls,  wine  in  rivers. 

Dash  the  window-glass  to  shivers  1 

For  three  wild  lads  were  we,  brave  boys, 

And  three  wild  lads  were  we ; 

Then  on  the  land,  and  I  on  the  sand. 

And  Jack  on  the  gallows-tree  1 

Chap,  zzsiT. 


Of  Hfturn  to  UluUt.* 


1816. 


Onoe  again, — but  how  changed  sfaioe  my  wand*- 

rings  began — 
I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Bann, 
And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound  to  the  roar 
That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  Tullamore. 
Alas !  my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shouldst  thou  bomf 
With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return  \ 
Can  I  live  the  dear  life  of  delusion  again,    [strain  ( 
That  floVd  when  these  echoes  first  mix'd  with  my 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  un- 
known, [thrownr; 
High  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment  were 
The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew, 
The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new. 
I  had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  on  fire 
At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the  sweep  of  their 

l>Te : 
To  me  'twas  not  legend,  nor  tale  to  the  ear, 
But  a  vision  of  noontide,  distinguished  and  clear. 

Ultonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  eall,  [hall; 

And  renew'd  the  wild  pomp  of  the  chase  and  the 
And  tlie  standard  of  Fion  flashed  fierce  from  on  high, 
Like  the  burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  is  Ikigh.* 
It  seem'd  that  the  harp  of  green  Erin  once  morv 
Could  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of  yore/— 
Yet  why  at  remembrance,  fond  hearty  shouldn 

thou  bum  t 
They  were  days  of  delusion,  and  cannot  retonv 

But  was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid  who  stood  by, 
And  listed  my  lay,  while  she  tum'd  from  mine  eye  f 
Was  she  too,  a  vision,  just  glancing  to  view, 
Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  ormelted  to  dew  9 

>  In  ancient  Inin  poeirr,  the  sundard  of  Fion,  or  Finfal«  to 
eallel  the  Suit-*urst,  an  epithet  feebly  nodmd  by  the  Aw 
htam  of  MaeplierMa. 


Oh  1  would  it  had  been  lo, — Oh  1  would  that  her  eje 
Had  been  hut  a  star-glance  that  shot  through  the 

sky, 
And  her  voice  that  waa  moulded  to  melody's  thrill, 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  that  eigh^d  and  was  still  1 

Oh !  would  it  had  been  so, — not  then  this  poor  heart 
Had  leamM  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to  part ; 
To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burthen  of  care, 
While  I  toil*d  for  the  wealth  I  had  no  one  to  share. 
If  ot  then  had  I  said,  when  life's  summer  was  done, 
And  the  hours  of  hitr  autumn  were  fast  speeding  on, 
*  Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought  in  your 

train. 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spring-tide  again." 


Soct   of  9«ffltrt«n. 

An— ^  S«rtfir  JlfW«4y. 


1816. 


ThefirH  Hamta  of  tkit  Ballad  U  oneienL  The 
ciher$  were  written  for  Mr,  CampbelTe  AlbjftCa 
Anthology. 


"  Wht  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  f 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  f 
m  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son. 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride : 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  bJ 

For  Jock  of  Haseldean. 

n. 

"  Now  l^t  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale ; 
Young  FVank  is  chief  of  Erringtoo, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 
Wb  step  b  first  in  peaoeAil  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen  " — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  ik' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldeaa 

in. 

"A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 
Nor  iNraid  to  bind  your  hair ; 

Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 
Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  &ir ; 

And  yon,  the  foremost  o'  them  a' 
Shall  ride  our  forest  queen  "— 

>  '<  Tlw  pibioeh  of  Donald  the  Black/*    Thii  woag 
wnOM  for  OuBpb«U*t  Albja'i  Aiithok«y,  181C   It 
fee  na  mC  to  mmh,  in  ThooMon's  Golleotion,  1830. 


But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fii^ 
For  Jock  of  Haaeldean. 

IV. 

Hie  kirk  was  deSk'd  at  monmig^ide, 

Tlte  tapers  glimmer'd  fair ; 
Hie  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  brida^ 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha'; 

Ilie  ladie  was  not  se«i  1 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa 

Wi' Jodk  of  HaMldeaa. 


9Cfetotj^  of  BoMlll   9|ltt. 
Aia— "  PieUir  ef  D^nnil  DkmdlL"i 


1816. 


J%i»  i$  a  very  ancient  pibroch  hticnging  to  Ciaa. 
Maelhmaidt  and  auppoeed  to  refer  to  the  expee&-  | 
turn  of  Donald  Bollock,  vko,  in  1481,  launched 
from  the  Isles  with  a  coneiderahU  fores,  if&gaded 
Lochaber,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  and  put  to 
fight  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithneu,  thimgh 
at  the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  hie  own.  The 
words  of  the  set^  theme^  or  melody,  to  which  the 
pipe  variatione  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Oaelie  : — 


Piobaireachd  Dhonnil  Dhnidh,  piobatrMchd  DbonvS  ; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonnil  Dbnidh,  piolwiieachd  Dhonoil ; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonnil  Dhoidh,  piotwiieaehd  DboBBfl ; 
Piob  afiu  bratach  air  f&iehe  InTerioehu 
The  pipe^omnoiu  of  Donald  the  Blaek, 
The  pipe-rammons  of  DoiuJd  the  Black, 
The  war^ ipe  aad  the  pennoo  an  oa  the  gathaiiiif-plaioa 
InTaiiochy.* 


PiaaoGH  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-ConuiL 
Come  away,  oome  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  I 
Come  in  your  war-array, 

Gentles  and  commona 

Oome  from  deep  glen,  and 
From  mountain  so  rocky, 

The  war-pipe  and  pennon 
Are  at  Inverlochy. 

Oome  every  hill-plidd,  and 
True  heart  that  wears  one^ 


s  GMnpara  thii  with  the 
the  Lady  oTthe  Lake,  ante. 


CStheiiiy«om  ia  the  ihM 
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CkMue  every  steel  blade,  and 

For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear, 

Strong  hand  that  bears  ooe. 

And  all  the  lands  both  far  and  near. 
That  ever  valor  lost  or  won, 

lieave  untended  the  herd, 

I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie's  soa"— 

The  flodc  without  shelter ; 

Leave  the  oorpee  uninterr'd. 

IL 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 

"  A  maiden's  vows/'  old  Galium  spoke^ 

Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

"  Are  lightly  made  and  lightly  broke  *, 

Leave  nets  and  barges : 

The  heatlier  on  the  mountain's  height 

Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light ; 

Broadswords  and  targea 

The  frost-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 
That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae ; 

Come  as  the  wmds  come,  when 

Tet  Nortkf  ere  its  bloom  be  gone, 

Forests  are  rended ; 

Hay  blithely  wed  the  Earlie's  son." — 

Come  as  the  waves  oomeb  when 

Navies  are  stranded : 
Faster  come,  fiister  come. 

Faster  and  faster, 
Chie^  vassal,  page  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  ; 

See  how  they  gather  I 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Douuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset  I 


Xota's  IToto* 

An—"  Ck9  teid  mis  a  ehaoidh.*'t 
wiuTrm  Fom  albth's  AimiOLeoT.' 


1816. 


5i  the  original  OaeliCf  the  Lady  makes  jyrotegtationt 
that  »he  will  not  go  teith  the  Red  EarVs  m>n,  imiil 
the  twan  should  build  in  the  cliffy  and  the  eagle 
in  the  lake — until  one  fnountain  should  change 
places  with  another,  and  so  forth.  It  is  but  fair 
to  addi  that  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing 
that  she  altered  her  mind — except  the  ve/temence 
of  her  protestaium. 


HxAR  what  Highland  Nora  said,— 
"  The  Earlie's  son  I  will  not  wed. 
Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die. 
And  none  be  left  but  he  and  L 

I  «« I  wm  nevw  (o  with  him." 

alio  Mr.  Thomaon't  Scottish  Colleotloii.   182S. 


TIL 

**  The  swan,**  she  said,  **  the  lake's  dear  breaat 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest ; 
The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward  tnn\ 
Ben-Cruaichan  fall,  and  crush  Kilchum ; 
Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high. 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly ; 
But  I,  were  all  tliese  marvels  done. 
Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son.** 

rv. 

Still  in  the  water-lily's  shade 

Her  wonted  nest  the  wUd-swan  made; 

Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  fast  as  ever,      • 

Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce  river; 

To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel. 

No  Highland  brogue  has  turu'd  the  heel ' 

But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won. 

— She's  wedded  to  the  Earlie's  son  I 


Air—**  TheiK'  a  Origalaek,*^ 
WaiTT£2(  FOa  AtBYN's  AllTHOLOOT. 


1816. 


These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  yet  livdy 
gathering-tune,  nsed  by  the  JfaeOregors.  7%s 
severe  treatment  of  this  Clan,  their  outlawry,  and 
the  proscription  of  their  very  name,  ore  tUluded 
to  in  the  Ballad* 


Thb  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  on  tho  brec^ 
And  the  Clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day , 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather  Qxigalachl 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  Ac 

•  **  The  MaeOregor  b  oome." 

*  For  the  history  of  the  cIkd  ne  rntrodvotloB  to' JC9(  Ks§ 
WaverUg  JiTovds,  vol.  rii 
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Our  signal  for  light,  that  from  monardu  we  drew, 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo ! 
llien  haloo^  Grigidachl  haloo,  GrigaUchl 
Haloo,  haluo,  haloo,  Qrigahich,  d^c 

Glen  Orchj's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim  and  her 

towers^ 
Olenstrae  and  Glenljon  no  longer  are  ours; 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grigalach  I 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  dbc. 

Dot  doom'd  and  devoted  hj  vassal  and  lord, 
MacGregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword  1 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Grigalach  1 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  Ac 

It  tliey  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles, 
Give  their  rood  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles  1 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Griga- 

bch! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Ac 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the 
river, 

MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flouriKh  ibr  ever  1 
Come  then,  Grigalach,  come  then,  Grigalach, 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  Ac 

'Hirough  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed 

shall  career, 
0*er  tlie  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston'  like  icicles  melt. 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelt  I 

llien  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  Ac 


VtxMtn, 
ooMPOtKD  rem  tbm  oooAaioir,  adaphed  to  Haydn's 


I 


**  Ood  Save  tk»  Empertr  FrancU,** 

urn  BDITQ  BT  A  BXLSCr  BAITD  AFTKR  THE  DnfKKE  OIVXN 
BT  THX  LOBD  PROVOST  OF  KDINBUaOH  TO  THB 

ORAITD-DUKS  NICHOLAS  OF  RUSSIA, 

AVD  HIS  sum,  19th  dkcembkr,  1816. 

God  protect  brave  Alexander, 
Heaven  defend  the  noble  Czar, 
Mighty  Russia's  high  Commander, 

>  **  Rob  R07  MaeOKfor*!  own  d«Bignation  wai  of  Iiin«r> 
maid ;  bnt  he  appean  to  have  acqoired  a  right  of  gome  kind  or 
other  to  tke  property  tr  poeeeesion  of  Craig^Royston,  a  do- 
Baln  of  rock  and  forest  lying  on  the  east  tide  of  Loch  Lomond, 
when  that  heavtiAil  laao  atretchw  into  the  dnaky  monntaiiu 
•(  Gleafalloch.'*— /mtrML  to  Rob  R*iy,  Wave.  JV0O.  vu.  31. 


First  in  Europe's  banded  war; 
For  the  realms  he  did  deliver 
From  the  tyrant  overthrown, 
Thou,  of  every  good  the  Giver, 
Grant  him  long  to  bless  his  ownl 
Bless  him,  'mid  his  land's  disaster. 
For  her  rights  who  battled  brave, 
Of  the  land  of  foemen  master, 
Bless  him  who  their  wrongs  forgave. 

Cer  his  just  resentment  victor, 
Victor  over  Europe's  foes, 
Late  and  long  supreme  director, 
Grant  in  peace  his  reign  may  dose. 
Hail !  then,  hail  t  illustrious  stranger  I 
Welcome  to  our  motmtain  strand ; 
Mutual  interests,  hopes,  and  danger 
Link  us  with  thy  native  land. 
Freemen's  force,  or  fidse  beguiling^ 
Shall  that  union  ne'er  divide. 
Hand  m  hand  while  peace  is  Mnilinfe 
And  in  battle  side  by  side* 


Jrom  tl)c  ^Intiquarg. 


1816. 

(1.)— TIME. 

**  The  window  of  a  turret,  which  projected  at 
an  angle  with  the  wall,  and  thus  came  to  be  very 
near  Lovel's  apartment,  was  half  open,  and  from 
that  quarter  he  heard  again  the  same  music  which 
had  probably  broken  short  his  dream.  With  ita 
visionary  character  it  had  lost  mudi  of  its  charms 
— it  was  now  nothing  more  than  an  air  on  the 
harpsichord,  tolerably  well  performed— such  is  the 
caprice  of  imagination  as  affecting  the  fine  arts.  A 
female  voice  sung,  with  some  taste  and  great  sim- 
plicity, something  between  a  scog  and  a  hymn^  m 
words  to  the  following  effect :"— • 

«  Why  sit'st  thou  by  that  roin'd  hall. 
Thou  aged  carle  so  stem  and  gray  I 

Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall. 
Or  ponder  how  it  pass'd  away  T* — 


"  Enow'st  thou  not  me  T  the  Deep  Voice 
**  So  long  enjoy'd,  so  oft  misused—- 


t  Mr.,  afterward!  Sir  Wniiam  Arbatbnot,  the  Lord  Ptotom 
of  Edinbofgh,  who  had  the  honor  to  entertain  the  Grand-Dake, 
now  Emperor  of  Ruana,  was  a  perronal  friend  of  Sir  Waltei 
Poott*8 ;  and  these  Vernte,  with  their  headiag,  an  now  givw 
fiom  the  newapapacB  of  iSltt. 
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Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride, 
Desired,  neglected,  and  aocoeed! 

"Before  mj  breath,  like  blaciiig  fla^ 
lian  and  his  nuureU  pass  away  1 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Am  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

Redeem  mine  hours— the  space  is  brief — 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver, 
And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grie( 
When  Tmx  and  thou  ahalt  part  for  everP 

Ohap,x 


(2.)— EPITAPH  OS  JON  O  YE  GIRNEIX. 

*  Beneath  an  old  oak-tree,  upon  a  hillock,  lay  a 
moss-grown  stone,  and,  in  memory  of  the  departed 
worthy,  it  bore  an  inscription,  of  which,  as  Hr. 
Oldbuck  affirmed  (though  many  doubted),  the  de- 
parted characters  could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
following  effect :" — 

Hkie  lyeth  jOn  o^  ye  GimelL 
Erth  has  ye  nit  and  beuen  ye  kimelL 
In  hys  tyme  ilk  wyfe's  hennis  clokit^ 
nka  gud  mannis  berth  wi*  bairnis  was  stokit^ 
He  deled  a  boll  o^  bear  in  firlottis  fyre. 
Four  for  ye  halie  Idrke  and  ane  for  pure  memiis 
wyvia 

Chap»iau 


(«.)— BUSPETH'S  BALLAD. 

*  As  the  Antiquary  lifted  the  latch  of  the  hut» 
le  was  surprised  to  hear  the  shrill  tremulous  yoice 
a  Elspeth  chanting  forth  an  old  ballad  in  a  wild 
and  doleful  redtattve  f — 

Tbs  herring  lores  the  merry  moon-light^ 

The  mackerel  lores  the  wind. 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  sang, 

For  they  come  of  a  gentle  kind. 

Now  baud  your  tongue,  baith  wife  and  carle^ 

And  listen  great  and  sma', 
And  I  will  sing  of  Olenallan's  Earl 

That  fought  on  the  red  Harlaw. 

Hie  cronach's  cried  on  Bennachie, 

And  doun  the  Don  and  a'. 
And  hieland  and  lawland  may  mournfu'  be 

For  the  sair  field  of  Harlaw.—*— 

'Xhey  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white  steeds, 
They  hae  bridled  a  hundred  black. 


With  a  chafnm  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head, 
And  a  good  knight  upon  his  back. 

They  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 

A  mile,  but  barely  ten, 
When  Donald  came  branking  down  the  br  je 

Wi'  twenty  thousand  mea 

llieir  tartans  they  were  waring  wide, 
llieir  glaives  were  gUmcing  clear, 

The  pibrochs  rung  frae  side  to  side. 
Would  deafen  ye  to  hear. 

The  great  Earl  in  his  stumps  stood, 

That  Highland  host  to  see : 
"Now  here  a  knight  that's  stout  and  good 

Hay  prove  a  jeopardie: 

"  What  would*st  thou  do,  my  squire  so  gay 

That  rides  beside  my  reyne, — 
Were  ye  Glenallan*s  Earl  the  day, 

And  I  were  Roland  Cheyne  t 

'  To  turn  the  rein  were  sin  and  shame, 
To  fight  were  wond*rous  peril, — 

What  would  ye  do  now,  Jloland  Cheyne^ 
Were  ye  Qlenallan's  Earl  T— 

<*  Were  I  GlenaUan's  Earl  this  tide, 

And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 
The  spear  should  be  in  my  horse's  side. 

And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 

"  If  they  hae  twenty  thousand  blades^ 

And  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 
Yet  they  hae  but  their  tartan  phud% 

And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

**  My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  sae  rud^ 
As  through  the  moorland  fern, — 

Then  ne'er  let  the  gentle  Norman  blude 
Grow  cauld  for  Highland' keme." 


He  tum'd  him  right  and  round  again, 
Said,  Soom  na  at  my  mither ; 

Light  loves  I  may  get  mony  a  ane, 
But  minnie  ne'er  anither. 


Ckap.ll 


MOTTOES  IN  THE  ANTIQUARY. 

**  The  scraps  of  poetry  which  have  been  in  ni' 
cases  tacked  to  the  beginning  of  chapterij  in  tlo 
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IfoTeUi  are  Kimetuiies  qaotod  either  from  reading 
or  from  memory,  but,  in  the  general  case,  are  pure 
invention.  I  found  it  too  troublesome  to  turn  to 
the  collection  of  the  British  Poets  to  discover  ap- 
posite mottoes,  and,  in  the  situation  of  the  theatri- 
cal mechanist,  who,  when  the  white  paper  which 
represented  his  shower  of  mow  was  exhausted, 
continued  the  shower  oy  snowing  brown,  I  drew 
on  my  memory  as  long  as  I  could,  and  when  that 
failed,  eked  it  out  with  invention.  I  believe  that, 
in  some  cases,  where  actual  names  are  affixed  to 
the  supposed  quotations,  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pose to  seek  them  in  the  works  of  the  authors  re- 
ferred to.  In  some  cases,  I  have  been  entertained 
when  Dr.  Watts  and  other  graver  authors  have 
been  ransacked  in  vain  for  stanzas  for  which  the 
novelist  alone  was  responsible." — Introduction  to 
CTtronielea  of  the  Canongate, 

1. 
I  knew  Anselma    He  was  shrewd  and  prudent, 
Wisdom  and  cunning  had  their  shores  of  him ; 
But  he  was  shrewish  as  a  wayward  child. 
And  pleased  again  by  toys  which  childhood  please ; 
As — book  of  fables  graced  with  print  of  wood. 
Or  else  the  jingling  of  a  rusty  medal, 
Or  the  rare  melody  of  some  old  ditty. 
That  first  was  sung  to  please  King  Pepin's  cradle. 

(2.) — Chap.  ix. 

**  Be  brave,"  she  cried, "  you  yet  may  be  our  guest. 
Our  haunted  room  was  ever  hold  the  best : 
If^  then,  your  valor  can  the  fight  sustain 
Of  rustling  curtains,  and  the  clinking  cliain ; 
If  your  courageous  tongue  have  powers  to  talk. 
When  round  your  bed  the  horrid  ghost  shall  walk ; 
If  you  dare  ask  it  why  it  leaves  its  tomb, 
I'll  see  your  sheets  well  air'd,  and  show  the  room." 

True  Story, 

(8.) — Chap,  xl 

Sometimes  he  thinks  that  Heaven  this  vision  sent^ 
And  order'd  all  the  pageants  as 'they  went; 
Sometimes  that  only  'twas  wild  Fancy's  play, — 
The  loose  and  scatter'd  relics  of  the  day. 

(4.) — Chap.  zn. 

Beggar! — ^the  oxXy  freemen  of  your  Ctanmoo- 

wealth; 
Free  above  Scot-free,  that  observe  no  law^ 
Obey  no  governor,  use  no  religion  [toms^ 

But  what  they  draw  from  their  own  ancient  cus- 
Or  constitute  themselves,  yet  they  are  no  rebels. 

BTOVMm 

(5.) — Chap.  xrx. 

Here  has  been  such  a  stormy  encounter. 
Betwixt  my  cousin  Captain,  and  this  soldier, 


About  I  know  not  ixdiat ! — nothing,  indaed ; 
Competitions,  degrees,  and  comparatives 

Of  BohUership  1 

A  Fhiro  QuarrsL 


(6.) — Chap.  xx. 
If  you  fail  honor  here, 


Never  presume  to  serve  her  any  more , 
Bid  farewell  to  the  integrity  of  arms, 
And  the  honorable  name  of  soldier 
Fall  from  you,  like  a  shiver'd  wreath  of  laurel 
By  thunder  struck  from  a  desertlesse  forehead. 

A  Fairt  Quarrd. 

(7.) — Chap,  xxl 
The  Lord  Abbot  had  a  soul 


Subtile  and  quick,  and  searching  as  the  fire: 
By  magic  stairs  he  went  as  deep  as  heU, 
And  if  in  devils'  possession  gold  be  kept, 
He  brought  some  sure  from  thence — ^'tis  hid  ■ 
caves, 

Known,  save  to  me,  to  none 

The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdome, 


(8.)— Chap.  xxvn. 
Many  great  ones 


Would  part  with  half  their  states,  to  have  the  pba 
And  credit  to  beg  in  the  first  style. — 

Beggar^  9  £uak» 

(9.) — Chap.  xxx. 
Who  is  he  ? — One  that  for  the  lade  of  land 
Shall  fight  upon  the  water — he  hath  challei^ed 
Formerly  the  grand  whale ;  and  by  his  titles 
Of  Leviathan,  Behemotli,  and  so  forth. 
He  tilted  witli  a  sword-fish — Marry,  air, 
Th'  aquatic  had  the  best — the  argument 
Still  galls  ouc  champion's  breech. 

OldPUiy. 

(10.) — Chap,  xxxl 

Tell  me  not  of  it,  friend — ^when  the  young  weep^ 
Their  tears  are  lukewarm  brine ; — from  our  old 

eyes 
Sorrow  falls  down  like  hail-drops  of  the  North, 
Chilling  the  furrows  of  our  wither'd  cheeks, 
Cold  as  our  hopes,  and  harden'd  as  our  feeling-^ 
Theirs,  as  they  fall,  sink  sightless — ours  recoil. 
Heap  the  fiiir  plain,  and  bleaken  aU  before  n&. 


Remorse- 


(11.) — Chap,  xxxxil 
-she  ne'er  forsakes  us !— • 


A  bloodhound  stanch — she  tracks  our  rapid  step 
Through  the  wild  labyrinth  of  youthful  pnrensj, 
Unheard,  perchance,  until  old  age  hath  tamed  ns ; 
Then  in  our  lair,  when  Time  hath  chill'd  our  joints 
And  maim'd  our  hope  of  combat  or  of  flight. 
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We  hear  ber  deep-moaih'd  bay,  mmoimcing  all 
Of  wrathand  woe  and pnniahmeiit that  bides  tia. 

(12.)— Chap,  zzziv. 

Stni  in  bis  dead  hand  clench*d  remain  the  strings 
That  thrill  his  father's  heart— e'en  as  the  limb, 
Lopp'd  off  and  laid  in  grave,  retains,  they  tell  us, 
Strange  commerce  with  the  matUated  stamp, 
Whose  nerres  are  twinging  still  in  maim*d  exist- 
ence. Old  Play. 


L 


(18.)-Oi 

life,  with  yoo, 
Olows  in  the  brain  and  dances  in  the  arteries ; 
Tie  like  the  wine  some  joyous  guest  hath  quaff 'd. 
That  glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the  fancy  >- 
Mine  is  the  poor  residuum  of  the  cup, 
Yapidy  and  dull,  and  tasteless,  only  soiling 
With  its  base  dregs  the  vessel  that  contains  it 

Old  Play 

(14.) — Cbap.  xxxvn. 

Yes !  I  love  Justice  weD — as  well  as  yon  do- 
But,  since  the  good  dame's  blind,  she  shall  excuse 

me, 
I^  time  and  reason  fitting,  I  prove  dumb ; — 
The  breath  I  utter  now  diall  be  no  means 
To  takf  away  fh>m  me  my  breath  in  future. 

Old  Play, 

(15.) — Orap.  XXX  vm. 

Well,  well,  at  worst,  'tis  neither  theft  nor  coinage, 
Granting  I  knew  all  that  you  charge  me  with. 
What,  tho'  the  tomb  hath  bom  a  second  birth. 
And  given  the  wealth  to  one  that  knew  not  on't. 
Yet  fair  exchange  was  never  robbery. 
Far  less  pure  bounty Old  Play, 

(16.)— Chap.  xl. 

Life  ebbs  fhnn  such  old  age,  nnmark'd  and  silent. 
As  the  slow  neap-tide  leaves  yon  stranded  galley. 
Late  she  rock'd  merrily  at  the  least  impulse 
That  wind  or  wave  could  give ;  but  now  her  keel 
Is  settling  on  the  sand,  her  mast  has  ta'en 
An  angle  with  the  sky,  i^om  which  it  shifts  not 
Each  wave  receding  shakes  her  less  and  less. 
Till,  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  shall  remain 
Useless  as  motionleaa  Old  Play. 

(17.)— Chap.  xu. 

So,  while  the  Qoose,  of  whom  the  fable  told. 

Incumbent,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs  of  gold, 

With  hand  outstretch'd,  impatient  to  destroy, 

Stole  on  her  secret  nest  the  cruel  Boy, 

Whose  gripe  rapadous  changed  her  splendid  dream, 

For  wings  vain  flntttfing,  and  for  dying  scream. 

Ths  Zawt  of  the  Seor  Wfni% 
84 


(18.) — Chap,  xlil 
Let  those  go  see  who  will — ^I  like  it  not — 
For,  say  he  was  a  slave  to  rank  and  pomp. 
And  all  the  nothings  he  is  now  divorced  from 
By  the  hard  doom  of  stem  necessity ; 
Yet  is  it  sad  to  mark  his  alter'd  brow, 
Where  Vanity  adjusts  her  fihnsy  veil 
Cer  the  deep  wrinkles  of  repentant  Anguish. 

Old  Play, 

(19.) — Chap,  xlxil 
Fortune,  yon  say,  flies  from  us — She  but  circles. 
Like  the  fleet  sea-bird  round  the  fowler*s  ski£^ — 
Lost  in  the  mist  one  moment,  and  the  next 
Brushing  the  white  sail  with  her  whiter  wing. 
As  if  to  court  the  aim. — Experience  watches. 
And  has  her  on  the  wheel Old  Play, 

(20.)— Chap,  xuv 

Nay,  if  she  bve  me  not,  I  care  not  for  ber. 
Shall  I  look  pale  because  the  maiden  blooms  f 
Or  sigh  because  she  smiles — and  smiles  on  others  I 
Not  I,  by  Heaven ! — I  hold  my  peace  too  dear. 
To  let  i1^  like  the  plume  upon  her  cap. 
Shake  at  each  nod  that  her  caprice  shall  dictate. 

Old  Play, 

[**  It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  it  was  in  cor- 
recting the  proof-eheets  of  The  Antiquary  that 
Scott  first  took  to  equipping  his  chapters  with 
mottoes  of  his  own  fEibrication.  On  one  occasion 
he  happened  to  aak  John  Ballantyne,  who  was  sit- 
ting by  him,  to  hunt  for  a  particular  passage  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  John  did  as  ho  was  bid, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  tlie  lines. 
*  Hang  it,  Johnnie,*  cried  Scott,  *  I  believe  I  can 
make  a  motto  sooner  than  you  will  find  one.'  He 
did  so  accordingly  ;  and  from  that  hour,  whenever 
memory  failed  to  suggest  an  appropriate  epigraph 
he  had  recourse  to  the  inexhaustible  mines  of '  old 
flayf  or  *  old  ballad^*  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  verses  that  ever  flowed  from  hif 
pen." — lAfe,  vol  v.  p.  145.] 


irom  ti)t  Black  Wmaxt 


1816. 


MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  v. 

The  bleakest  rock  upon  the  loneliest  heath 
Feels,  in  its  barrenness,  some  touch  of  spring 
And,  in  the  April  dew,  or  beam  of  May, 
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lis  moss  and  lichen  freahen  and  reyive ; 
And  thuis  the  heart,  most  seared  to  human  pleasure, 
Mft'tfl  at  the  tear,  joys  in  the  smile  of  woman. 

JBeamnonL 


(2.)— Chap.  xvi. 
-Twas  time  and  grieCi 


That  framed  him  thus :  Time,  with  his  £urer  hand, 
Offvring  the  fortunes  of  his  farmer  days, 
Th<i  former  man  may  make  him-— Bring  us  to  him, 
And  chani^e  it  as  it  may.  Old  Flay. 


irom  ©lb  iinortalitg. 


1816. 


(1.)— MAJOR  BELLENDEITS  SONG. 

Akd  w]*at  though  winter  will  pinch  seyere 
Through  locks  of  gray  and  a  cloak  that's  old. 

Yet  keep  up  tliy  heart,  bold  cavalier, 
For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold. 

For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  blade, 
And  years  will  break  tlie  strongest  bow ; 

Was  never  wight  so  starkly  made, 
But  time  and  years  would  overthrow  f 

Chap. 


(«.)— VERSES  FOUND  IN  BOTHWEIX'S 
POCKET-BOOK. 

**  With  these  letters  was  a  lock  of  hair  wrapped 
in  a  copy  of  ver9e^  written  obviously  with  a  feel- 
ing which  atoned,  in  Morton's  opinion,  for  the 
roughness  of  the  poetry,  and  the  conceits  with 
which  it  abounded,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
period :" — 

Tht  hue,  dear  pledge,  is  pure  and  bright^ 
As  in  that  well-remember'd  night, 
'When  lirst  thy  mystic  braid  was  wove, 
And  first  my  Agnes  whisper'd  love. 

Since  then  how  often  hast  thou  press'd 
The  torrid  zone  of  this  wild  breast. 
Whose  wrath  and  hate  have  sworn  to  dwell 
With  the  first  sin  which  peopled  hell, 
A  breast  whose  blood's  a  troubled  ocean. 
Each  throb  the  earthquake's  wild  commotion  t— 
O,  if  such  clime  thou  canst  endure. 
Vet  keep  thy  hue  unstain'd  and  pure, 


What  conquest  o'er  eadi  erring  thooglit 

Of  that  fierce  realm  had  Agnes  wrought  1 

I  had  not  wander'd  wild  and  wide, 

With  such  an  angel  for  my  guide ; 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  oonld  then  reprove  om^ 

If  she  had  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 

Not  then  this  world's  wild  joja  had  be«ii 
To  me  one  savage  huntii^g  scene, 
Hy  sole  delight  the  headlong  race. 
And  frantic  hurry  of  the  chase ; 
To  start,  pursue,  and  faring  to  bay, 
Rush  in,  drag  down,  and  rend  my  prey, 
Tlten — ^from  the  carcass  turn  away  I 
Mine  ireful  mood  had  sweetness  tamed. 
And  soothed  each  wound  which  pride  inflamed 
Yes,  God  and  man  might  now  approve  me. 
If  thou  hadst  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 

Chap. 


(8.)— EPITAPH  ON  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEY 

"  Gemtue  reader,  I  did  request  of  mine  honeat 
friend  Peter  Proudfoot,  travelling  merchant,  known 
to  many  of  this  land  for  his  faithful  and  just  deal- 
ings, as  well  in  muslins  and  cambrics  as  in  small 
wares,  to  procure  me,  on  his  next  peregrinAioos  to 
that  vicinage,  a  copy  of  the  Epitaphion  alluded  ia 
And,  according  to  his  report,  wfaidi  I  see  no  ground 
to  discredit,  it  runneth  thus  f — 

He&b  lyes  ane  saint  to  prelates  sorly. 
Being  John  Balfour,  sometime  of  Burley 
Who,  stirred  up  to  vengeance  take. 
For  Solemn  League  and  Covenant's  sake. 
Upon  the  Msgus-Moor,  in  Fife, 
Did  tak*  James  Sharpe  the  apostate's  life ; 
By  Dutdmum's  hands  was  hacked  and  ahot» 
Then  drowned  in  Clyde  near  thiH  saam  spot 

CheqK^ir 


MOTTOES. 


(1.) — Chap.  v. 

AsoDSE  thee,  youth  1 — ^it  is  no  common  call, — 
God's  Church  is  leaguer'd — ^haste  to  man  the  waQ; 
Haste  where  the  Red-cross  banners  wave  on  bif^ 
Signals  of  honor'd  death  or  victory. 

Jamea  Duf. 

(2.) — Chap.  nv. 

My  hounds  may  a*  rin  masterlesa^ 
My  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree, 
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Mj  lord  maj  grip  my  Tassal  LukK 
For  there  agaki  maun  I  never  be  1 

OldJBaUad. 

(3.) — Ohap.  zzxiy. 
Somid,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  I 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  t*:frded  hour  of  glorious  life 

L  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 


OR, 

IHK   QUEST  OF  SULTAUN  SOLIMAUN. 


1817. 


Qh  for  a  glance  of  that  gay  Muse's  eye, 
That  lighten'd  on  Bandello's  laughing  tale, 
And  twinkled  with  a  lustre  slirewd  and  sly, 
When  Giam  Battista  bade  her  virion  hail  1 — * 
Yet  fear  not,  ladies,  the  naive  detail 
Given  by  the  natives  of  that  land  canorous ; 
Italian  license  loves  to  leap  the  pale, 
We  Britons  have  the  fear  of  sliame  before  us» 
And,  if  not  wise  in  mirth,  at  least  must  be  de- 
ooroua. 

n. 

In  the  far  eastern  clime,  no  great  while  since, 
lived  Sultaun  SoUmaun,  a  mighty  prince. 
Whose  eyes,  as  oft  as  they  performed  their  round, 
Beheld  all  others  fix*d  upon  the  ground ; 
Whose  ears  received  the  same  unvaried  phrase, 
"  Sultaun !  thy  vassal  hears,  and  he  obeys  1" 
All  have  their  tastes — this  may  the  fancy  strike 
Of  such  grave  folks  as  pomp  and  grandeur  like ; 
For  me,  I  love  the  honest  heart  and  warm 
Of  Monarch  who  can  amble  round  Iub  farm, 
Or,  when  the  toil  of  state  no  more  annoys, 
In  chimney  comer  seek  domestic  joys — 
I  love  a  prince  will  bid  the  bottle  pass, 
Exchanging  with  his  subjects  glance  and  glass ; 
Jr.  fitting  time,  can,  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Keep  up  the  jest,  and  mingle  in  the  lay — 
Such  Monarchs  best  our  free-bom  humors  suit, 
Bat  Despots  must  be  stately,  stern,  and  mute. 


1  Kint  pablubed  in  '*The  Sale  Boom,  No.  V.,"  Febraary 
1, 1817. 
>  The  hint  of  the   ellowing  tale  it  ukeo  from  La  Cawtiseia 
I,  a  novel  o#  Giam  Battirta  Caiti. 


IIL 
This  Solimaun,  Serendib  had  in  sway— 
And  Where's  Serendib  t  may  some  critic  say. — 
GUxid  lack,  mine  honest  friend,  consult  the  chart, 
Scare  not  my  Pegasus  before  I  start  I 
K  Rennell  has  it  not,  yonll  find,  mayhap, 
The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sindbad's  map,-  - 
Famed  mariner  I  whose  merciless  narrations 
Drove  every  friend  and  kinsman  out  of  patierre. 
Till,  fain  to  find  a  guest  who  thought  them  sLortei 
He  deign'd  to  tell  them  over  to  a  porter — * 
The  last  edition  see,  by  Long,  and  Oo., 
Be^  Hurst,  and  Orme,  our  fathers  in  the  Bow 

IV. 

Serendib  found,  deem  not  my  tale  a  fiction — 
This  Sultaun,  whether  lacking  contradiction — 
(A  sort  of  stimulant  which  hath  its  uses, 
To  raise  the  spirits  and  reform  the  juices 
— Sovereign  specific  for  all  sorts  of  cures 
In  my  wife's  practice,  and  perhaps  in  yours), 
The  Sultaun  lacking  this  same  wholesome  bittei 
Or  cordial  smootli  for  prince's  palate  fitter — 
Or  if  some  Mollali  had  hag-rid  his  dream: 
With  Dcgial,  Oinnistan,  and  such  wild  themes 
Belonging  to  the  Mullah's  subtle  craft, 
I  wot  not — but  the  Sultaun  never  laugh'd, 
Scarce  ate  or  drank,  and  took  a  melancholy 
That  scorn'd  all  remedy — profane  or  holy ; 
In  his  long  list  of  melancholies,  mad. 
Or  mazed,  or  dumb,  hath  Burton  none  so  bad.* 

V. 

Physicians  soon  arrived,  sage,  ware,  and  tried. 
As  e'er  scrawl'd  jargon  in  a  darken'd  room ; 
With  heedful  glance  the  Sultaun^s  tongue  the^ 

eyed, 
Peep'd  in  his  bath,  and  God  knows  where  beside 

And  then  in  solemn  accent  spoke  their  doom, 
«  His  majesty  is  very  far  from  well." 
Then  eadi  to  work  with  his  specific  fell: 
The  Hakim  Ibrahim  instarUer  brought 
His  unguent  Mahazzim  al  Zerdukkaut, 
While  Roompot,  a  practitioner  more  wily, 
ReUed  on  his  Munaskif  al  fiUfily." 
More  and  yet  more  in  deep  array  appear. 
And  some  the  front  assail,  and  some  the  rear ; 
Their  remedies  to  reinforce  and  vary. 
Came  surgeon  eke,  and  eke  apothecary ; 
Till  the   tired  Monarch,  though  of  words  grcWB 

chary, 
Yet  dropt,  to  recompense  their  fruitless  labor. 
Some  hint  about  a  bowstring  or  a  sabra 

■  See  the  Arabian  Nifhti*  Entertaiomenti. 
*  See  Bnrton'i  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
>  For  theee  hani  wonts  tee  D'Herbelot,  or  the  learned  adltn 
of  the  Becipee  of  Avioenna. 
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There  Uck'd,  I  pramiM  joo,  no  longer  speediet 
To  rid  the  pftlaoe  of  those  leemed  leechee^ 

VL 

Then  was  the  oouncil  caU'd — hy  their  adTioe 
(They  deeni*d  the  matter  tiekliah  all,  and  nice, 

And  tought  to  afaift  it  off  from  their  own  ahonl- 
dera), 
Tartars  and  couriers  in  all  speed  were  sent, 
To  call  a  tart  of  Eastern  Parliament 

Of  feudatory  diieftains  and  ft'eeholdere— 
Such  have  the  Persians  at  this  Tery  day, 
My  gallant  Malcolm  calls  them  amroultai  ;— ^ 
Tm  not  prepared  to  show  in  this  slight  song 
That  to  Serendib  the  aame  forms  belong, — 
K'en  let  the  leam*d  go  search,  and  tell  me  if  Tm 
wrong. 

'    VIL 
The  Omraha,"  each  with  hand  on  scymitar, 
Gave,  like  Sempronius,  still  their  Toice  for  war— 
"  The  sabre  of  the  Sultaun  in  its  sheath 
Too  long  has  slept,  nor  own'd  the  work  of  death; 
Let  the  Tambourgi  bid  his  signal  rattle. 
Bang  the  loud  gong,  and  raise  the  shout  of  bat- 
tle 1 
This  dreary  doud  that  dims  our  sovereign's  day, 
Shall  from  his  kindled  bosom  flit  away, 
When  the  bold  Lootie  wheels  his  courser  round. 
And  the  arm'd  elephant  shall  shake  the  ground. 
Each  noble  pants  to  own  the  glorious  summons— 
And   for  the  charges — ^Lol   your   faithful  Oom- 

moos  I" 
The  Riots  who  attended  in  their  places 

(Serendib  language  calls  a  fiurmer  Riot) 
LooVd  ruefully  in  one  another's  £»cos, 

From  this  oration  auguring  mudi  disquiet 
Double  assessment,  forage,  and  free  quarters ; 
And  fearing  these  as  Chinarmen  the  Tartar*^ 
Or  as  the  whisker'd  yermin  fear  the  mousers^ 
Each  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  trowsers. 

vm. 

And  next  came  forth  the  reyerend  Convocation, 

Bald  heads,  white  beards,  and  many  a  turban 
green, 
Imaum  and  Mollah  there  of  every  station, 

Santon,  Fakir,  and  Calendar  were  seea 
Their  votes  were  various — some  advised  a  Mosque 

With  fitting  revenues  should  be  erected^ 
Witli  seemly  gardens  and  with  gay  Eiosque, 

To  recreate  a  band  of  priests  selected ; 
Others  opined  that  through  the  realms  a  dole 

Be  made  to  holy  men,  whose  prayers  might 
profit 
rhe  Siiltaatt's  weal  in  body  and  in  souL 

'  ie0  Sir  John  Maloolon'i  adminbk  Hbtorf  of  Pienia. 


But  their  long-headed  chief,  the  Sheik  Ul-Soat, 
More  closely  touch'd  the  point: — "Thj  studioaa 

mood," 
Quoth  he^   "O  Prince!  hath  thidcen'd  aU  ^^ 

blood. 
And  dull*d  thy  brain  with  labor  beyond  meaaikre  ; 
Wherefore  relax  a  space  and  take  thy  pleasure, 
And  toy  with  beauty,  or  tell  o'er  thy  treasure; 
From  all  the  cares  of  state^  my  Liege,  enlar^ge 

thee, 
And  leave  the  burden  to  thy  faithful  dergy.* 

DL 
These  counsels  sage  availed  not  a  whit^ 

And  so  the  patient  (as  is  not  imoommon 
Where  grave  physicians  lose  their  time  and  wit) 

Resolved  to  take  advice  of  an  old  woman ; 
His  mother  she,  a  dame  who  once  was  beanteon^ 
And  still  was  called  so  by  each  subject  duteoua 
Now,  whether  Fatima  was  witch  in  earnest, 

Or  only  made  believe,  I  cannot  say — 
But  she  profess'd  to  cure  disease  the  sternest, 

By  dint  of  magic  amulet  or  lay ; 
And,  when  all  other  skill  in  vain  was  showi^ 
She  deem'd  it  fitting  time  to  use  her  owa 


"  Sympathia  maffica  hath  wonders  done" 

(Thus  did  old  Fatima  be^>eak  her  son), 

^  It  works  upon  the  fibres  and  the  pores^ 

And  thus,  insensibly,  our  health  restores, 

And  it  must  help  us  here. — ^Thou  most  endure 

The  ill,  my  son,  or  travel  for  the  cure. 

Search  land  and  sea,  and  get,  where'er  you  can. 

The  inmost  vesture  of  a  happy  man, 

I  mean  his  bbirt,  my  eaa ;  which,  taken  warm 

And  fresh  from  off  his  back,  shall  chase  your  hana, 

Bid  every  current  of  your  veins  rejcHce, 

And  your  dull  heart  leap  light  as  shepherd-boy's.* 

Such  was  the  counsel  from  his  mother  came ; — 

I  know  not  if  she  had  some  under-game. 

As  Doctors  have,  who  bid  their  patients  roam 

And  live  abroad,  when  sure  to  die  at  home ; 

Or  if  she  thought,  that,  somehow  or  another, 

Queen-Regent  sounded  better  than  Qneen-Mo- 

ther; 
But,  says  the  Chronicle  (who  will  go  look  ii\ 
That  such  was  her  advice—the  Sultann  took  it. 

XL 

AH  are  on  board — the  Sultann  and  his  train. 
In  gilded  galley  prompt  to  plough  the  main. 
The  old  Rflis'  was  the  first  who  questioned* 

«  Whither  f* 
Tliey  paused — "Arabia,"  thought  the  pensive 

Prince, 


NobOitj. 


•  Master  of  tbo 
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*  Was  call'd  The  Happy  many  ages  since— 
For  Mokha,  Rais." — And  they  came  safely 
thither. 
Bat  not  in  Araby,  with  all  her  balm. 
Not  where  Judea  weeps  beneath  her  palm, 
Not  in  rich  Egypt,  not  in  Nubian  waste, 
Could  there  the  step  of  happiness  be  traced. 
One  Copt  alone  profess'd  to  have  seen  her  smile, 
When  Bruce  his  goblet  fill'd  at  infant  Nile : 
8be  bless'd  the  dauntless  traveller  as  he  quaiTd, 
But  yanish'd  ^rom  him  with  the  ended  draught. 

xn. 

"  Enough  of  turbans,"  said  the  weary  King, 
**  These  dolimans  of  ours  are  not  the  thing ; 
Try  we  the  Giaours,  these  men  of  coat  and  cap^  I 
Incline  to  think  some  of  them  must  be  happy; 
At  least,  they  have  as  fair  a  cause  as  any  can. 
They  drink  good  wine  and  keep  no  Ramazaa 
Then  northward,  ho  T — ^Tlie  vessel  cuts  the  se% 
And  fair  Italia  lies  upon  her  lee. — 
But  fair  Italia,  she  who  once  unfurl'd 
Her  eagle  banners  o'er  a  conquer'd  world. 
Long  from  her  throne  of  domination  tumbled. 
Lay,  by  her  quondam  vassals,  sorely  bumbled ; 
Tlie  Pope  himself  look'd  pensive,  pale,  and  lean, 
And  was  not  half  the  man  he  once  had  been. 
"  While  these  the  priest  and  those  the  noble 

fleeces, 
Our  poor  old  boot,***  they  said,  "  is  torn  to  pieces. 
Its  tops'  the  vengeftil  claws  of  Austria  feel, 
And  the  Great  Devil  is  rending  toe  and  heeL* 
If  happiness  you.  seek,  to  tell  you  truly. 
We  think  she  dwells  with  one  Giovanni  Bulli ; 
A  tramontane,  a  heretic, — the  buck, 
Poffiiredio  I  still  has  all  the  luck ; 
By  land  or  ocean  never  strikes  his  flag — 
And  then — a  perfect  walking  money-bag." 
Off  set  our  Prince  to  seek  John«Bull*s  abode. 
But  first  took  France— it  lay  upon  the  road 

XIIL 

Monsieur  Baboon,  after  much  late  oommotioD, 

Was  agitated  like  a  settling  ocean. 

Quite  out  1^  sorts^  and  could  not  tell  what  ail'd 

him. 
Only  the  gloi;y  of  his  house  had  fail'd  him ; 
Besides,  some  tumors  on  his  noddle  biding. 
Gave  indicatian  of  a  recent  hiding.^ 
Our  Prince,  though  Sultauns  of  such  things  are 

heedless, 
Ilioaght  it  a  thing  indelicate  and  needless 
To  ask,  if  at  that  moment  he  was  happy. 
And  M<Hi8ieur,  seeing  that  he  was  eamme  il/aut  a 

1  Tb«  wriHraown  wwrnbUnee  of  Italj  in  the  map. 

*  Florence,  Venice,  tie. 

•  The  CalftbriM,  infeeled  hj  bande  of  aMaMlm.    One  of  the 
Ssaden  wna  called  Fn  Dtarolo,  i,  e.  Brother  Deril. 


Loud  voice  mustered  up,  for  "  Vtve  le  Roi  r 

Then  wlnsper'd,  **  Ave  you  any  news  of  Nappy  1* 

Hie  Sultaun  answer'd  him  with  a  cross  question,-* 

"  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  aught  of  one  John  Bull, 

That  dwells  somewhere  beyond  your  herrings 

pooir 

The  query  seem'd  of  difficult  digestion, 

The  party  shrugged,  and  grinn'd,  and  took  his  snufi 

And  found  his  whole  good-breeding  scarce  enough 

xrv. 

Twitdung  his  visage  into  as  many  puckers 
As  damsels  wont  to  put  into  their  tuckers 
(Ere  liberal  Fashion  damned  both  lace  and  lawn. 
And  bade  the  veil  of  Modesty  be  drawn), 
Replied  the  Frenchman,  after  a  brief  pause, 
"  Jean  Bool  1 — I  vas  not  know  him— Tes^  I  vaa-«- 
I  vas  remember  dat,  von  year  or  two, 
I  saw  him  at  von  place  called  Vaterloo— 
Ma  foi  I  U  s'est  tres  joliment  battn, 
Dat  is  for  Englishman, — ^m'entendes-voos  f 
But  den  he  had  wit  him  one  damn  son-gun. 
Rogue  I  no  like~-dey  call  him  Velllngtoo." 
Monsieur's  politeness  could  not  hide  his  fret» 
So  Solimaun  took  leave,  and  croas'd  the  straik 

XV. 

John  Bull  was  m  his  very  worst  of  moods, 
Raving  of  sterile  farms  and  unsold  goods ; 
His  sngar-loaves  and  bales  about  ho  threw 
And  on  his  counter  beat  the  devil's  tattoa 
His  wars  were  ended,  and  the  victory  won. 
But  then,  'twas  reckoning-day  with  honest  John; 
And  authors  vouch,  'twas  still  this  Worthy's  way 
"  Never  to  grumble  till  he  came  to  pay ; 
And  then  he  always  thinks,  his  temper's  such. 
The  work  too  little,  and  the  pay  too  much."* 

Yet,  grumbler  as  he  is,  so  kind  and  hearty. 
That  when  his  mortal  foe  was  on  the  floor, 
And  past  the  power  to  harm  his  quiet  more, 

Poor  John  had  wellnigh  wept  for  Bonaparte ! 
Such  was  the  wight  whom  Sdimaun  salam'd,-* 
"And  who  are  you,"  John  answer'd,  "and  be 

d— dr 

XVL 
"  A  stranger,  come  to  see  the  hap]nest  man,— 
So,  signior,  aU  avouch,-— in  fVangistan." — * 
**  Happy  f  my  tenants  Inreakiiitg  on  my  hand; 
Unstock'd  my  pastures,  and  nntill'd  my  land ; 
Sugar  and  rum  a  drug,  and  mice  and  moths 
Thd  sole  consumers  of  my  good  broadcloths— 
Happy  t — Why,  cursed  war  and  racking  tax 
Have  left  us  scarcely  raiment  to  our  backs.**— 

•  Or  drubbing ;  to  called  In  the  Slaof  IMetiooary. 

•  See  theTnwB«ni  Bnflhhann,  bj  DanM  He  Vse. 

•  Enrooe. 


*  In  that  CAAe,  rignior,  I  may  take  mj  leare ; 

I  came  to  ask  a  favor — but  I  grieve" 

**  Favor  f*  said  John,  and  eyed  the  Sultaun  hard, 
**  It's  my  belief  you  come  to  break  the  yard  ! — 
But,  stay,  you  look  Uke  some  poor  foreign  simier, — 
Take  tliat  to  buy  yourself  a  shirt  and  dinner."-^ 
With  that  he  chuck'd  a  guinea  at  his  head; 
liut,  with  due  dignity,  the  Sultaun  said, 
"  Permit  me,  sir,  your  bounty  to  decline ; 
A  »hirt  indeed  I  seek,  but  none  of  thine. 
Signior,  I  kias  your  hands,  so  fare  you  welL"-^ 
'Kias  and  be  d— d,"  quoth  Jolm,  *'and  go  to 
heUr 

xvn. 

Next  door  to  John  there  dwelt  his  sister  Peg, 
Onoe  a  wild  lass  as  ever  shook  a  leg 
Wlien  the  blithe  bagpipe  blew — ^but,  soberer  now, 
She  daucely  span  her  flax  and  milk'd  her  cow. 
And  whereas  erst  she  was  a  needy  slattern. 
Nor  now  of  wealth  or  deanlbess  a  pattern. 
Yet  once  a-month  her  house  was  partly  swept, 
And  once  a-week  a  plenteous  board  she  kept 
And  whereas,  eke,  the  vixen  used  her  claws 

And  teeth,  of  yore,  on  slender  provocation, 
She  now  was  grown  amenable  to  laws, 

A  quiet  soul  as  any  in  the  nation ; 
The  sole  remembrance  of  her  warlike  joys 
Was  in  old  songs  she  sang  to  please  her  boys. 
John  Bull,  whom,  in  their  years  of  early  strife. 
She  wont  to  lead  a  cat-and-doggish  life, 
Now  found  the  woman,  as  he  said,  a  neighbor, 
Wlio  look'd  to  the  main  chance,  declined  no  labor. 
Loved  a  long  grace,  and  spoke  a  northern  jargon, 
An^  was  d — d  close  in  making  of  a  bargain. 

XVIIL 
The  Sultaun  enter'd,  and  he  made  his  leg, 
And  with  decorum  curtsy *d  sister  Peg ; 
(She  loved  a  book,  and  knew  a  thing  or  two, 
And  guesfi'd  at  once  with  whom  she  had  to  do). 
She  bade  him  "  Sit  into  the  fire,**  and  took 
Her  dram,  her  cake,  her  kebbuck  from  the  nook ; 
Ank'd  liim  **  about  the  news  from  Eastern  parts ; 
And  of  her  absent  bairns,  puir  Highland  hearts  I 
If  peace  brought  down  the  price  of  tea  and  pep- 
per, 
i^nd  if  tlie  nitmugn  were  grown  ony  cheaper ; — 
Were  there  nae  apeerinya  of  our  Mungo  Park — 
Ye'U  be  the  gentleman  that  wants  the  sark  f 
[f  ye  wad  buy  a  web  o*  auld  wife's  spinning 
ril  warrant  ye  it's  a  weel-wearing  linen." 

XIX. 

Then  up  got  Peg,  and  round  the  house  'gan  scuttle 
In  search  of  goods  her  customer  to  lail, 

Until  the  Sultaun  strain'd  his  princely  throttle. 
And  hollo*d, — "  Ma'am,  that  is  not  what  I  aiL 


scarce 


Pray,  are  yoa  happy,  ma'am,  in  this  anug  glen  f-  - 
" Happy r  said  Peg:  "What  for  d'ye  want  ti 

kent 
Besides,  just  think  upon  this  b)'-gane  year. 

Grain  wadna  pay  the  yoking  of  the  pleugfa." — 
"What  say  you  to  the  present r~" Meal's 

dear. 
To  mak*  their  broae  my  bairns  have 

aneugh.** — 
"  The  devil  take  the  shirty"  said  Solimaun, 
"  I  think  my  quest  will  end  as  it  began. — 

Farewell,  ma*am ;  nay,  no  ceremony,  I  beg^ 

"  Ye'll  no  be  fw  the  linen,  thenT  said  Peg. 

XX. 

Now,  for  the  land  of  verdant  Eriii, 

The  Sultaun's  royal  bark  is  steering. 

The  Emerald  Isle,  where  honest  Paddy  dwells, 

The  cousin  of  John  Bull,  as  story  tells. 

For  a  long  space  had  John,  with  words  of  thunder, 

Hard  looks,  and  harder  knocks,  kept  Paddy  under 

Till  the  poor  lad,  like  boy  that's  flogg'd  unduly, 

Had  gotten  somewhat  restive  and  unruly. 

Hard  was  his  lot  and  lodging,  you'll  allow, 

A  wigwam  that  would  hardly  serve  a  sow ; 

His  landlord,  and  of  middle-men  two  brace. 

Had  screw'd  his  rent  up  to  the  starving- place ; 

His  garment  was  a  top-coat,  and  an  old  one. 

His  meal  was  a  potato,  and  a  cold  one ; 

But  still  for  fan  or  frolic,  and  all  that, 

In  the  round  world  was  not  the  match  of  Pat 

XXI. 
The  Sultaun  saw  him  on  a  holiday. 
Which  is  with  Paddy  still  a  jolly  day : 
When  mass  is  ended,  and  his  load  of  sins 
Confess'd,  and  Mother  Churdi  hath  from  her  binna 
Dealt  forth  a  bonus  of  imputed  merit 
Then  is  Pat's  time  for  fancy,  whim,  and  s^nrit  1 
To  jest,  to  sing,  to  caper  fair  and  free, 
And  dance  as  light  as  leaf  upon  the  tree. 
"  By  Mahomet,"  said  Sultaun  Solimaun, 
"  That  ragged  feUow  is  our  very  man  I 
Rush  in  and  seize  him— do  lot  do  him  hurt. 
But  '^i  lie  nill  he,  let  me  nave  his  skifiJ* — 

XXIL 
Shilela  their  plan  was  wellnigh  after  baulking 
(Much  less  provocation  will  set  it  a-walking). 
But  the  odds  that  foil'd  Hercules  foil'd  Faddy 

Whack; 
They  seized,  and  they  flooi'd,  and  they  8tripp*d 

him — ^Alack  ( 
np-bubboo  t    Paddy  had  not        a  afairt  1o  hii 

backlll 
And  the   King,  disappointed,  with   bo^mw   and 

shame. 
Went  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  be  came. 
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A*  the  worn  war-hone,  at  the  trumpet  s  soimil. 
Erects   his   mane,  and  neighs,  and    paws    the 

ground- 
Disdains  the  ease  his  generous  lord  assigns, 
And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  lines, 
So  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  on  mine  ear. 
Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting  near; 
To  think  my  scenic  hour  for  ever  past^ 
And  that  these  valued  plaudits  are  my  last. 
Why  should  we  part,  while  still  seme   powers 

remain, 
That  in  your  service  strive  not  yet  in  vain  ? 
Cannot  high  zeal  the  strength  of  youth  supply. 
And  sen^e  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye ; 
And  all  the  wrongs  of  age  remain  subdued 
Beneath  the  burning  glow  of  gratitude  f 
Ah,  no  1  the  taper,  wearing  to  its  close. 
Oft  for  a  space  in  fitful  lustre  glows ; 
But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is  past, 
It  cannot  be  renew'd,  and  will  not  last ; 
Even  duty,  zeal,  and  gratitude,  can  wage 
But  short-lived  conflict  with  the  frosts  of  age, 
Tes  I  It  were  poor,  remembering  what  I  was, 
To  live  a  pensioner  on  your  applause, 
To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  endurance  dry. 
And  take,  as  alms,  the  praise  I  once  could  buy; 
Till  every  sneering  youth  around  inquires, 
*  Is  this  the  man  who  once  could  please   our 

sires  r 
And  scorn  assumes  compassion^s  doubtful  mien, 
To  warn  me  oif  from  the  encumber'd  scene. 
This  must  not  be ; — and  higher  duties  crave, 
Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  the  grave. 
That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 
I  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  fall : 

>  Thcw  linei  fint  appsand,  April  5, 1817,  in  a  weekly  iheet, 
called  the  **  Pale  Room/*  conducted  and  pabliahed  by  Me«n. 
Ballan'Tne  and  Co.  at  Edinbnrgh.  In  a  note  prefixed,  Mr. 
Jamei  BUlaotyne  saye,  **The  character  fixed  npon,  with 
happ}  propiiety,  for  Kemble'i  eloeinf  scene,  was  Macbeth,  in 
which  be  took  bis  final  leare  of  Scotland  on  the  evening  of 
Satarday,  the  S9th  March,  1817.  He  had  labored  under  a 
soTcre  cold  lor  a  few  days  before,  bnt  on  this  memorable  night 
the  physical  annoyance  yielded  to  the  energy  of  his  mind. — 
'  He  was,'  he  said.  In  the  green-room,  immediately  before  the 
enrtain  roee,  '  determined  to  leave  behind  him  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  his  art  which  he  bad  erer  shown,'  and  his 
■iieeess  was  oomfriete.  At  the  nrament  of  the  tyrant's  death 
Che  ewtain  fell  by  the  vnivenal  aoelamatlon  of  the  andience. 
The  applanses  were  vehement  and  prolonged  ;  they  ceased — 
•reve  lesnmed — rose  again  -were  reiterated — and  again  were 
huafaed.  In  a  few  minntes  the  onrtain  ascended,  and  Mr. 
Itomble  came  forward  in  the  dress  of  Macbeth  (the  andience 
mr  «  ooneenta&eou  movement  rising  to  receive  him),  to  deliver 


The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be  my  own. 
My  life's  brief  act  in  public  service  flown, 

Here,  then,  adieu  I  while  yet  some  well-graoetf 

parts 
May  &L  an  ancient  fiivorite  in  your  hearts, 
Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
Tou  look  on  better  actors,  younger  men : 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly  debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine  forgiet— 
0,  how  forget  1 — ^how  oft  I  hither  came 
In  anzioua  hope,  how  oft  retum'd  with  £une  1 
How  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand 
Has  waved  immortal  Shakspeare's  magic  wand. 
Till  the  fuU  bur.st  of  inspiration  came, 
And  I  have  felt,  and  you  have  fanu'd  the  flame  I 
By  mem'ry  treasured,  while  her  reign  endures^ 
Those  hours  must  live — and  all  their  charms  are 

yours. 

0  favor'd  Land  1  rcnown'd  for  arts  and  arms, 
For  manly  talent,  and  for  female  charms, 
Could  this  full  bo8ora  prompt  the  sinking  line 
What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  thine  1 
But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  my  knell  is  rung. 
When  e'en  your  praise  falls  faltering  from  my 

tongue; 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  I  can  tell. 
Is — Friends  and  Patrons,  hail,  and  Fxas  you  welu 
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When  the  lone  pilgrim  views  afar 
The  shrine  that  is  liis  guiding  star, 
With  awe  his  footsteps  print  the  road 
Which  the  loved  saint  of  yore  lias  trod. 

his  farewell.**  ....  "Mr.  Kemble  delivered  these  lines 
with  exquisite  beauty,  and  with  an  effect  that  won  evidenced 
hj  the  tears  and  sobs  of  many  of  the  andience.  Hi«  own  emotiooi 
were  very  conspicnons.  When  his  farewell  was  closed,  he  ti» 
gered  long  on  the  stage,  as  if  unable  to  retire.  The  hove  agais 
stood  up,  and  cheered  him  with  the  waving  of  hatt  snd  long 
shouts  of  applause.  At  length,  he  finally  retired,  and,  n  so 
far  as  regards  Fcotland,  the  curtain  dropped  upon  his  pn>fe» 
sional  life  for  ever." 

*  These  lines  were  fint  printed  in  "  The  Forget-Me-Not,  for 
1834.'*  They  were  written  (or  recitation  br  the  dbtingnished 
actrea,  Mis!«  Smith,  now  Mra.  Hartley,  on  the  night  of  her  ben- 
efit at  the  Edinboigh  Theatre,  in  1817 ;  but  reached  her  too  lala 
for  her  purpose.  In  a  letter  which  inolceed  them,  the  poet 
intimated  that  they  were  written  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  they  were  sent — that  he  thought  the  idea  better  than  thi 
ezecDtion,  and  forwarded  them  with  the  ho{w  of  their  adding 
perhaps  **  a  little  salt  to  the  bill." 


1 


Ab  near  he  draws,  and  yet  more  near. 
His  dim  eye  sparkles  with  a  tear; 
The  Gothic  £uio's  unwonted  show, 
The  choral  hymn,  the  tapenf  glow, 
Oppress  his  soul ;  while  they  delight 
And  chasten  rapture  with  affright 
No  longer  dare  he  think  his  toil 
Can  merit  aught  his  patron's  smile ; 
Too  light  appears  the  distant  way, 
The  chilly  eve,  the  sultry  day-^ 
All  these  endured  no  laTor  daim, 
But  murmuring  forth  the  sainted  name, 
He  lays  his  little  oflfiering  down, 
And  only  deprecates  a  frown. 

We  too,  who  ply  the  Thespian  art, 
Oft  feel  such  bodings  of  the  heart, 
And,  when  our  utmost  powers  are  strain'd, 
Dare  hardly  hope  your  favor  gain'd. 
She,  who  from  sister  climes  has  sought 
The  ancient  land  where  Wallace  fought ; — 
Land  long  renown'd  for  arms  and  arts, 
And  conquering  eyes  and  dauntless  hearts; — ^ 
She,  as  tiie  flutterings  here  avow. 
Feels  all  the  pilgrim's  terrors  now; 
Tet  sure  on  Caledonian  plain 
The  stranger  never  sued  in  vain. 
Tis  yours  the  hospitable  task 
To  give  the  applause  she  dare  not  ask; 
And  they  who  bid  the  pilgrim  speed. 
The  pilgrim's  blessing  be  their  meed. 


C(e  Ann  ttjion  tj^t  OfeCvtiUts  |9rU. 
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[<*  Scones  enjoyment  of  his  new  territories  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  various  returns  of  his 
cramp,  and  the  depression  of  spirit  which  always 
attended,  in  his  case,  the  use  of  opium,  the  only 
medicine  that  seemed  to  have  power  over  the  dis- 
eaae.  It  was  while  struggling  with  such  languor, 
on  one  lovely  evening  of  this  autumn,  that  he  com- 
posed the  following  beautiful  verses.  They  mark 
the  very  spot  of  their  birth, — ^namely,  the  then 
naked  height  overhanging  the  northern  side  of  the 
Cauldshiels  Loch,  from  which  Melrose  Abbey  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  hills  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow 
to  the  west,  are  now  visible  over  a  wide  range  of 
ridi  woodland, — all  the  work  of  the  poet's  hand.** 
— Xi/«,  voL  V.  pw  287.] 

I  **0  1knm*A  laad  I  lenowa'd  Tor  wto  and  •nM, 
For  muily  tabnt,  and  for  fomiile  chamM." 

lAnn  writtmf9r  Mr.  J.  JTmiWo. 
I  *'  Kathaiiel  Gow  toU  mo  that  bo  got  Um  air  fiom  aa  sU 


Aia— "  Rimktm.  tUmim  *»tu  m» 


»» 


The  air,  eonpond  bj  the  Editor  of  Albjn**  AntJMilofj.*  T« 
wonb  written  for  Mr.  Gooifo  TIimimbb**  Scottish  MrioON* 
[1892.] 


Ths  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  HUl, 

In  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet; 
Hie  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still. 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 
Tet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  bore ; 
Tliongh  evening,  with  her  richest  dye. 

Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettrick's  shore. 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain, 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide. 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  frme 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  niin'd  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree,-* 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were  f 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  I 

Alas,  the  warp'd  and  broken  board. 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye ! 
The  harp  of  strain'd  and  tuneless  diord. 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply  1 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers. 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  Uowb  cfaiQ ; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill. 


Of  JVonltf  of  Batiftov'f  JttaTcj^. 

▲»— "  Tmdtiitk  JtiMtgt." 
WmiJUl  rOA  MB.  GBO.  THOliaOIf'a  WXLBH  ^mt^nn^ 
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ETHSUntro  or  Olfbid,  King  of  yorthumberimtd^ 
having  besieged  Chuter  in  613,  cmd  Bbocsmakl, 
a  BriHnh  Prince,  tidvancing  to  relieve  it,  the  ro- 
ligiout  of  the  neighboring  Monastery  of  Bangor 
marched  in  procession,  to  pray  for  the  suetess  of 
their  cotrntrymen.  But  the  British  being  totally 
defeated^  the  heathen  victor  put  the  monks  to  ths 
sword,  and  destroyed  their  monastery.  The  Ums 
to  which  these  verses  are  adapted  is  called  ths 
Monki  March,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
played  at  their  ill-^muned  procession. 


Whin  the  heathen  tnonpet's  dai^ 
Bound  beleaguer'd  Ghester  rang, 


gondonaa,  a  Mr.  Dalrjoiplo  of 
had  it  ftom  a  frioad  in  the  Wi 
•ir  '*-  Gsoaea  TaoMsoa. 


(bothfaka),«te 
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Veiled  nun  and  friar  gray 
March'd  from  Bangcnr*8  fair  Abbaje ; 
Bigh  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 
Ce8tria*8  yale  the  hymn  rebomida. 
Floating  doMm  the  silvan  Dee, 

0  miaereref  Domine  / 

On  the  long  procession  goes, 
Glory  round  their  crosses  glows, 
And  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
In  their  peaceful  banner  smiled ; 
Who  could  think  such  saintly  band 
Doora'd  to  feel  unhallowed  hand  f 
Such  was  the  Dirine  decree, 

0  miaereref  Domine  ! 

Bands  that  masses  only  sung. 
Hands  that  censers  only  swung, 
Met  the  northern  bow  and  bUl, 
Heard  the  war-cry  wild  and  shrill ; 
Woe  to  Brockmaers  feeble  hand, 
Woe  to  Olfrid's  bloody  brand, 
Woe  to  Saxon  cruelty, 

O  miserere,  Domine  I 

Weltering  amid  warriors  slain, 
Spum'd  by  steeds  with  bloody  mane, 
Slaugliter'd  down  by  heathen  blade, 
Bangor's  peaceful  monks  are  laid : 
Word  of  parting  rest  unspoke, 
Hass  unsung,  and  bread  unbroke ; 
For  their  souls  for  charity, 

Sing,  O  miserere,  Domine  I 

Bangor !  o'er  the  murder  wail  I 
Long  thy  ruins  told  the  tale, 
Shattered  towers  and  broken  arch 
Long  recalled  the  woeful  march  :* 
On  thy  shrine  no  tapers  bum, 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return ; 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and  sings  for  thee, 

O  miaerepe,  Domine  I 


Eettet 

TO  HIS  GRACK  THE  DUKX  OF  BUOOLEUCH, 
DBUlfLANRia  CASTLE, 

Baaqahar,  3  o'eloek,  Jnlj  30, 1817. 
TtLOU  Rosa,  where  the  clouds  on  Benlomcnd  are 

sleeping — 
From  Greenock,  where  Clyde  to  the  Ooean  is 

sweeping— 

1  Wniwm  of  Malnwbiirj  njra,  that  fn  hb  time  the  extent  of 

CftA  niiitt  of  the  monasterr  bore  ample  witDe«  to  the  deeolatlon 

bj  the  naaHtere :— '*  tot  Mmiivti  pariete*  eoeleeiar 
85 


From  Laigs,  where  the  Scotch  gave  the  Northmen 

a  drilling-— 
From  Ardrossan,  whose  harbor  cost  many  a  shil* 

line-~- 
From  Old  Cumnock,  where  beds  are  as  hard  as  a 

{flank,  sir — 
From  a  chop  and  green  pease,  and  a  chlckeL  in 

Sanquhar, 
This  eye,  please  the*  Fates,  at  Drumlanrig  we  an 

chor.  W.  a 

[Sir  Walter's  companion  on  this  excursion  was . 
Captain,  now  Sir  Adam  Fergus<m. — See  Life,  voL 
T.  p.  284.] 


irom  Eob  Hos- 


1817. 


(1.)— TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  EDWARD  THL 
BLACK  PRINCE. 

**  A  BLOTTED  piece  of  paper  dropped  out  of  the 
book,  and,  being  taken  up  by  my  f^ither,  he  inter 
rupted  a  hint  from  Owen,  on  the  propriety  of  so- 
curing  loose  memoranda  with  a  little  p^iste,  b^ 
exclaiming,  *To  the  memory  of  Edward  the  Bhick 
Prince — What's  all  this? — ^verses! — By  Heaven, 
Frank,  you  are  a  greater  blockhead  than  I  sup- 
posed you  r  " 

O  for  the  voice  of  that  wild  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

The  dying  Intro's  call. 
Thai  told  imperial  Charlemagne, 
How  Paynim  sons  of  swarthy  Spain 

Had  wrought  his  champion's  falL 

***  Fontarabian  echoes  P  continued  my  iathei, 
interrupting  himself;  *  the  Fontarabian  Fair  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose. — Paynim  f — 
What's  Paynim  f — Could  you  not  say  Pagan  is 
well,  and  write  English,  at  least,  if  you  mut 
needs  write  nonsense  f  " — 

Sad  oyer  earth  and  ocean  sounding. 
And  England's  distant  diffe  astounding 

Such  are  the  notes  should  say 
How  Britain's  hope,  and  France's  fear, 
Victor  of  Cressy  and  Poitier, 

In  Bourdeaux  dying  lay. 

ram,  tot  anfnctni  porticom,  tanta  tvrba  nderam  qvaatiiM  m.. 
alibi  eemae." 
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" '  Puiiiem,  by  the  way,  is  always  spelled  with 
an  «f  and  I  know  uo  reason  why  orthography  should 
giTe  place  to  rhyme.' " 

"  RaJAQ  my  faint  head,  my  squires,**  he  said, 
**  And  let  the  casement  be  dL^play'^ 
That  I  may  see  once  more 
The  splendor  of  the  setting  sun 
Gleam  on  thy  mirror'd  wave,  Qaronne, 
And  Blaye's  empurpled  sliore." 

" '  Garonne  and  mn  is  a  bad  rhyme.  Why, 
Frank,  you  do  not  even  understand  the  beggarly 
trade  you  have  chosen.' " 

**  like  me,  he  sinks  to  Glory's  sleep, 
I  Hid  fall  the  dews  of  evening  steep^ 

As  if  in  sorrow  shed. 
So  soft  shall  fall  the  trickling  tear, 
When  England's  maids  and  matrons  hear 
Of  their  Black  Edward  dead. 

"  And  though  my  sun  of  glory  set, 
Nor  France  nor  England  slioll  forget 

Tlie  terror  of  my  name  ; 
And  oft  shall  Britaiu's  heroes  ritte, 
New  planets  in  Qiea^e  southern  skie^ 

llirough  clouds  of  blood  and  flame." 

"'A  cloud  of  fhime  Is  some  tiling  new — Good- 
morrow,  my  masters  all,  and  a  merry  Chriittmas 
to  you  I — Why,  the  bellman  writes  better  lines  1' " 

Chap,  iL 


(2.)— TRANSLATION  FROM  ARTOSTO. 


1817. 


"  Mi88  y  ERNON  proceeded  to  read  the  first  stanza, 
which  was  nearly  to  the  following  purpose :" — 

Ladies,  and  knights,  and  arms,  and  love's  fair  flame, 

Deeds  of  emprize  and  courtesy,  I  sing ; 
What  time  the  Moors  from  sultry  Africk  came. 

Led  on  by  Agramant,  their  youthful  king — 
He  whom  revenge  and  hasty  ire  did  bring 

O'er  the  broad  wave,  in  France  to  waste  and  war ; 
Such  ills  from  old  Trojano's  death  did  spring. 

Which  to  avenge  he  came  from  realms  afiw, 
And  menaced  Christian  Charles,  the  Roman  Em- 
peror. 

Of  dauntless  Roland,  too,  my  strain  shall  sound, 
In  import  never  known  in  prose  or  rhyme, 


How  He,  the  chief  of  judgment  deemM  profound. 
For  luckless  love  was  crazed  upon  a  time — 

"  *  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it,*  said  she,  glancing 

along  the  paper,  and  interrupting  the  sweetest 

sounds  which  mortal  ears  can  drink  in  ;  those  of  a 

youthful  poet's  verses,  namely,  read  by  the  lips 

which  are  dearest  to  them." 

Cltap.  xvi 


L>— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  x. 

In  the  wide  pile,  by  others  heeded  not, 

Hers  was  one  sacred  solitary  spot, 

Whose  gloomy  aisles  and  bending  shelves  contain, 

For  moral  hunger  food,  and  cores  for  moral  pain. 

"  The  library  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  a  gloomy 
room,"  &c 

(2.) — Chap.  xiu. 
Dire  was  his  thought,  who  first  in  poison  steep'd 
The  weapon  form'd  for  slaughter— direr  his, 
And  worthier  of  damnation,  who  instill'd 
The  mortal  venom  in  the  social  cup^ 
To  fill  the  veins  with  death  instead  of  life. 

Anont/moMM, 

(8.) — Chap.  xxn. 

Look  round  thee,  young  Astolpho:    Here's  the 

place 
Wliich  men  (for  being  poor)  are  sent  to  starve  in,— 
Rude  remedy,  I  trow,  for  sore  disease. 
Within  these  walls,  stifled  by  damp  and  stench. 
Doth  Hope's  fair  torch  expire  ;  and  at  the  snuff, 
Ere  yet  'tis  quite  extinct,  rude,  wild,  and  wayward. 
The  des{x>rate  revelries  of  wild  despair. 
Kindling  their  hell-born  cressets,  light  to  deeds 
That  the  poor  captive  would  have  died  ere  prac- 
tised. 
Till  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  his  condition. 

The  Prison,  Scene  m.  Act  L 

(4.) — Chap.  xxvn. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  leach  no  tree  was  se^ii, 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scom'd  the  lively  green ; 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew ; 
No  bee  was  heard  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo ; 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  dear. 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here. 

Prophecy  of  Famine, 


(6.)— Chap. 

*  Woe  to  the  Tanquish'd  T  was  stem  Brenno's  worx^ 
When  sunk  ptDud  Rome  beneath  the  Gallic  sword— 


'  W.ie  to  the  vanquish'tl  !'*  Trhen  his  massive  blade 
Bore  duwD  the  sciile  agniiiAt  her  raiuom  weighed, 
And  on  the  field  of  foughten  battle  still, 
Who  knows  no  luult  save  the  victor's  wiU. 

Tlie  Oaulliad. 

(6.)— Chap,  zxxii. 

And  be  he  safe  restored  ere  evening  set. 

Or,  if  there's  vengeance  in  an  injured  heart, 

And  power  to  wreak  it  in  an  arm'd  hand. 

Your  land  shall  ache  for't. 

Old  Play. 

(7.) — Chap,  zxxvl 
Farewell  to  the  land  where  the  clouds  love  to  rest, 
like  the  shroud  of  the  dead  on  the  mountain's 

cold  breast ; 
To  the  cataract's  roar  where  the  eagles  reply, 
Ajid  the  lake  her  lone  bosom  expands  to  the  sky. 


Spdogue  to  tlie  SIpiieal.' 

spoken  bt  mrs.  itknrt  siddo}«s, 
Feb.  16,  1818. 

A  CAT  of  yore  (or  else  old  iEsop  lied) 
Was  changed  into  a  fair  and  blooming  bride, 
But  spied  a  mouse  upon  her  marriage  day, 
Forgot  her  spouse,  and  seized  upon  her  prey ; 
Even  thus  my  bridegroom  lawyer,  as  you  saw, 
Tlirew  off  poor  me,  and  pounced  upon  papa. 
Ilis  neck  from  Hymen's  mystic  knot  made  loosa 
He  twisted  round  my  sire's  the  literal  noose. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  our  dramatic  labor 
Since  the  New  Jail  became  our  next-door  neighbor. 

Yes,  times  are  changed ;  for,  in  your  fathers*  age, 
The  lawyers  were  the  patrons  of  the  stage ; 
However  high  advanced  by  future  fate, 
There  stands  the  bench  {points  to  the  Pit)  that  first 

received  their  weight. 
The  future  legal  sage,  'twas  ours  to  see. 
Doom  though  unwigg'd,  and  plead  without  a  fee. 

But  now,  astounding  each  poor  mimic  clfi 
Instead  of  lawyers  comes  the  law  herself; 
Tremendous  neighbor,  on  our  right  she  dwells, 
Builds  her  high  towers  and  excavates  her  cells ; 
While  on  the  left  slie  agitates  the  town, 

1  **  The  Appeal,^*  •  TmgeAy,  by  John  Gait,  the  celebrated 
aathor  of  the  '*  Annab  of  the  Parivh,**  and  other  Noveb,  waa 
played  for  four  nifhta  at  thit  time  in  Edinbargh. 

*  It  is  nccewary  to  mention,  that  the  allosions  in  thie  piece 
tra  all  local,  and  addressed  only  to  the  Edinbaigh  audience. 
Tb«  new  priaons  of  the  city,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  are  not  far  from 


With  the  tempestuous  question.  Up  or  down  t' 
'Twixt  Scylla  and  Chary  bdis  thus  stand  we, 
Law's  final  end,  and  law  s  uncertainty. 
But,  soft  I  who  lives  at  Rome  the  Pope  must  flatter, 
And  jails  and  lawsuits  are  no  jesting  matter. 
Then — j«8t  farewell  1     We  wait  with  serious  awe 
Till  your  applause  or  censure  gives  the  law. 
Trusting  our  humble  efforts  may  assure  ye,  w 

We  hold  you  Court  and  Counsel,  Judge  and  Jury. 


ittsclttrmmoii*!  Simtnt.* 


1818. 


AXR— "  CkatiUmi  tuitU.*** 

Mackrimmoitj  h^ireditary  pip^r  to  the  Laird  oj 
Madeod,  is  said  to  have  composed  this  Lament 
when  the  Of  an  loas  aboiU  to  depart  upon  a  distant 
and  dangerous  erpedition.  The  Minstrel  toas 
impressed  with  a  belief ^  which  the  event  verified, 
that  he  was  to  he  slain  in  the  approaching  f etui , 
and  fience  the  Gaelic  words^  "  Cha  till  mi  tuille ; 
ged  thillis  Maclcod,  cha  till  Mackrimmon,"  "7 
shall  never  return ;  although  Macleod  returns^ 
yet  Mackrimtnon  shall  n^*er  return  F  The  piect 
is  hut  too  well  knoiim,  from  its  being  the  strain 
with  which  the  ejni grants  from  the  West  High- 
lands and  Isles  usually  take  leave  of  their  native 
shore. 


MacLeod's  wizard  flag  from  the  gray  castle  sallies, 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoored  are  the  galleys ; 
Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 

quiver, 
As  Mackrimmon  sings,  "Farewell  to  Dunvegan 

for  ever ! 
Farewell   to  each  cliff,  on  which  breakers  are 

foaming ; 
Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red-deer  aia 

roaming ; 
Farewell,  lonely  Skye,  to  lake,  monntam,  and  river » 
Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  neT«r 

"  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Quillan  are 

sleeping; 
Farewell  the  bright  eyes  m  the  Dtm  that  arw 

weeping ; 

•  At  thb  time  the  public  of  EdinbVTgh  waa  much  agitated  by 
a  lawaait  betwixt  the  Magiitratei  and  many  of  tfaa  InhaUcaati 
of  the  Citj,  concerning  a  range  of  new  bvildinfi  on  the  weaten 
tide  of  the  North  Bridge;  which  the  latter  inrirted  ahooU  Ka 
removed  as  a  deformity. 

•  Written  for  Albyn'i  Anthok>gy. 

•  ••  We  letatc  ao  -~  " 
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To  each  minstrel  deliuion,  fiurewell  1^4Uid  for  eTer ; 

Water-baiUfis.  rangers,  keepers, 

Mackrimmon  departs,  to  return  to  jou  never  1 

He  can  wauk  when  they  are 

Ihe  Banshee's  wild  voice  sings  the  death-diige 

sleepers ; 

iMfore  me/ 

Not  for  bountith  or  reward 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me ; 

Dare  ye  mell  wi*  Donald  Caird. 

Bat  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nenres  shall 

not  shiver, 

Donald  Caird't  eome  again  ! 

vThoagh  devoted  T  go—to  return  again  never  1 

Donald  Caird't  come  again  I 

Oar  the  bagpipes  hum  amatn, 

'■Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  ICackrimmon's  be- 

Donald Caird't  come  again. 

wailing 

Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing; 

Donald  Caird  can  drink  a  gill 

Dear  landl  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we 

Fast  as  hostler-wife  can  fill ; 

sever, 

Ilka  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor 

Retmn — return— return  shall  we  never  1 

Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker ; 

Cha  till,  cha  Ull,  cha  tiU  sin  tuille  1 

When  he's  fou  he's  stout  and  saucy 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuiUe, 

Keeps  the  cantle  9*  the  cawsey ; 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Hieland  chief  and  Lawland  laird 

Gea  thillis  Madeod,  cha  till  Mackrimmon  P 

Maun  gie  room  to  Donald  Caird  1 

Donald  Caird't  come  again  I 

Donald  Caird't  come  again  I 

Bonallv  €«frti*f  Come  Slgsfn.* 

Tell  the  nevos  in  brugh  and  glen^ 

Donald  Caird't  come  again. 

All—**  JMs/M/m  Curi'a  ecmt  again,*** 

Steek  the  amrie,  lock  the  kist^ 

1818. 

Else  some  gear  may  weel  be  mis*t ; 

Donald  Caird  finds  orra  thmgs 

OHORU8. 

Where  Allan  Oregor  fimd  the  tiiigs ; 

DoVALD  Catrd's  eome  again  I 

Duntjs  of  kebbuck,  taits  0'  woo. 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  ! 

Whiles  a  hen  and  whiles  a  sow. 

Tell  the  nnrx  in  brugh  and  glen. 

Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yard — 

Donnld  Caird't  come  again  I 

*Ware  the  wuddio,  Dcmald  Caird  I 

• 

Donald  Caird  can  ISt  and  sing, 

Donald  Caird't  eome  again  I 

Blithely  dance  the  Hieland  fling, 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  t 

Drink  till  the  gudeman  be  blind, 

Dinna  let  the  Shirra  ken 

Fleech  till  the  gudewife  be  kind ; 

Donald  CainTt  come  again. 

Hoop  a  leglin,  dout  a  pan. 

Or  crack  a  pow  wi'  ony  man; 

On  Donald  Caird  the  doom  was  aten . 

Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen. 

Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  aim ; 

Donald  Caird's  come  again. 

But  Donald  Caird,  wi'  mickle  study 

Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddit 

Donald  Caird't  come  agmn, ! 

Rings  of  aim,  and  bolts  of  steel. 

Donald  CairtTs  come  again  ! 

Fell  like  ice  frae  hand  and  heel  I 

Tdl  the  new  in  brugh  and  glen, 

Watch  the  sheep  in  fauld  and  glen. 

Donald  Caird't  eome  again. 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  1 

Donald  Oaird  can  wire  a  maukin, 

Donald  Caird't  come  again  ! 

Kens  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  staukin', 

Donald  Cairns  ccmu  again  / 

Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 

Dinna  let  the  Justice  ken. 

To  shoot  a  muir-fowl  in  the  drift ; 

Donald  Caird't  come  again.* 

>  Pm  a  note  on  Bantkm,  Ladj  of  the  Lake,  ante,  p.  S90. 

Bir  Walter  Bcolt  asaally  attended ;  and  the  Poet  wm  a%h^ 

t  Wiittmi  for  Albrn'i  Anthologj,  vol.  u.,  1818,  and  nt  to 

amaied   wiih  a  tlj  allusion   to   his  two-fold   diaiveter  «l 

•iMio  in  Mr.  Thonmon*»  Collection,  in  IWU. 

Sheriff  of  Belkiikdiiie,  and  antkafautpnt  of  **  Rob  B«j,"  fa 

■  Caiid  lipiifiei  Tinker. 

theehoraa,— 

*  Mr.  D.  Thonawm,  of  Oalashleb,  urodooed  a  paiodjon  this 

«*  Tkink  y«,  decfl  the  Skin^  kern 

«nf  at  aa  anaaal  dinner  of  the  nanataotaien  tiiera,  which 

Rek  M'Oreg9r*9  eewe  again  P* 

irom  tlje  Heart  of  iHib-Cotljian. 


1818. 


(1.)— MADGE  WILDFIRE'S  SONGS. 

When  the  gledd*8  in  the  blae  cloud, 

The  la^Tock  lies  still ; 
When  the  hound's  in  the  green- wood. 

The  hind  keeps  the  hilL 

O  aleep  ye  sound,  Sir  James,  slie  said. 
When  je  suld  rise  and  ride  t 

There's  twenty  men,  wi*  bow  and  blade, 
Are  seeking  where  je  hide. 


Hey  for  cavaliera,  ho  for  cavaliers, 

Dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub ; 

Hare  at  old  Beelzebub, — 
Oliver's  running  for  fear. — 

I  glance  like  the  wildfire   through  country  and 

town ; 
Fm  seen  on  the  causeway — Fm  seen  on  the  down ; 
The  lightning  that  flashes  so  bright  and  so  free, 
Is  scarcely  so  blithe  or  so  bonny  as  me. 


What  did  ye  wi*  the  bridal  ring — bridal  ring — 

bridal  ring  f 
What  did  ye  wi*  your  wedding  ring,  ya  Httle  cutty 

quean,  0  9 
I  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  a  sodger,  a  aodger, 
I  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  an  auld  true  love  o*  mine,  0. 


j    Good  even,  good  fair  moon,  good  even  to  thee ; 
I  prithee,  dear  moon,  now  s}iow  to  me 
The  form  and  the  features,  the  speech  and  de- 
gree, 
Of  the  man  that  true  lover  of  mine  shall  be. 

It  is  the  bonny  butcher  lad, 

That  wears  the  sleeves  of  blue. 
He  sells  the  flesh  on  Saturday, 
,  On  Friday  that  he  slew. 

There's  a  bloodhound  ranging  Tinwald  Wood, 

There's  harness  glancing  sheen ; 
There's  a  maiden  sits  on  Tinwald  brae, 

And  she  aings  loud  between. 

Up  in  the  air, 

On  my  bonnie  gray  mare. 

And  I  see,  and  I  see,  and  I  see  her  yet 


In  the  bonnie  cells  of  Bedlam, 
Ere  I  was  ane  and  twenty, 
I  had  hempen  bracelets  strong, 


And  merry  whips,  ding-dong. 
And  prayer  and  fastipg  plenty. 

My  banes  are  buried  in  yon  kirk-yard 

Sae  far  ayont  Uie  sea, 
And  it  is  bul  my  blithsome  ghaist 

That's  speaking  now  to  thee. 

Fm  Madge  of  the  country,  Fm  Madge  of  the  town, 
And  Fm  Madge  of  the  lad  I  am  blithest  to  owi^^ 
The  Lady  of  Beever  in  diamoods  may  shine. 
But  has  not  a  heart  half  so  lightsome  as  mine. 

I  am  Queen  of  the  Wake,  and  I'm  Lady  of  May, 
And  I  lead  the  blithe  ring  round  the  May-pole  t» 

day; 
The  wild-fire  that  flashes  so  far  and  so  free 
Was  never  so  bright,  or  so  bonnie  as  me. 

He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall, 

He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 

Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

Fulness  to  such  a  burthen  ia 

That  go  on  pilgrimage ; 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  blias^ 

Is  best  from  age  to  age. 

"  As  Jeanie  entered,  she  heard  first  the  air,  and 
then  a  part  of  the  chorus  and  words  of  what  had 
been,  perhaps,  the  song  of  a  jolly  harvest-home." 

Our  work  is  over — over  now. 
The  goodman  wipes  his  weary  brow. 
The  last  long  wain  wends  alow  away, 
And  we  are  free  to  sport  and  play. 

The  night  comes  on  when  sets  the  sun, 
And  labor  ends  when  day  is  done. 
When  Autumn's  gone,  and  Winter's  oome. 
We  hold  our  jovial  harvest-home. 

**  The  attendant  on  the  hospital  arranged  her  in 
her  bed  as  slie  desired,  with  her  face  to  the  wall, 
and  her  back  to  the  light.  So  soon  as  she  was 
quiet  in  this  new  position,  slie  began  again  to  sing 
in  the  same  low  and  modulated  strains,  as  if  she 
was  recovering  the  state  of  abstraction  which  the 
interruption  of  her  visitants  had  disturbed.  The 
strain,  however,  was  different,  and  rather  resem- 
bled the  music  of  tlie  methodist  hymns,  though 
the  measure  of  the  song  was  similar  to  that  of  tha 
former  f — 

When  the  fight  of  grace  is  fought,^ 
When  the  marriage  vest  is  wrought, — 
When  Faith  has  chased  cold  Doubt  away^— * 
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And  Hope  but  eickens  at  delay, — 
When  Charity,  imprisoned  here, 
Longs  for  a  more  expanded  sphere ; 
Doff  thy  robe  of  sin  and  clay ; 
Christian,  rise,  and  come  away. 

"  Her  next  seemed  to  be  the  fragment  of  some 
ildbaUad:"— 

Cauld  is  my  bed,  I^ord  Archibald, 

And  sad  my  sleep  of  sorrow : 
But  thine  sail  be  as  sad  and  cauld, 

My  fause  true-love  1  to-morrow. 

And  weep  ye  not,  my  maidens  free, 
Though  death  your  mistress  borrow ; 

For  he  for  whom  I  die  to-day, 
Shall  die  for  me  to-morrow. 

"  Again  she  changed  the  tune  to  one  wilder,  less 
monotonous,  and  less  regular.  But  of  the  words 
only  a  fragment  or  two  could  be  collected  by  those 
who  listened  to  thU  singular  scene :" — 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood. 

Walking  so  early ; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 

Singing  so  rarely. 

"  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird. 
When  shall  I  nuury  me  T — 

"  When  six  brae  gentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye." 

**  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly  f — 
"  The  gray-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

« 
**  The  glow-worm  o*er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady. 

The  owl  from  the  steeple  si^, 

*  Welcome,  proud  lady.' " 

"  Her  voice  died  away  with  the  last  notes^  and 
she  fell  into  a  slumber,  from  which  the  experienced 
attendant  assured  them,  that  she  would  never 
awake  at  all,  or  only  in  the  death-agony. 

**  Her  first  prophecy  was  true.  The  poor  maniac 
partod  with  existence,  without  again  uttering  a 
sound  of  any  kind." 

Chaps,  xv.-xxxviil  passim. 


.2.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  xix. 

To  man,  m  this  his  trial  state, 
The  privilege  is  given, 


When  lost  by  tides  of  human  Date, 
To  anchor  last  in  Heaven. 

Wait^  Hymns 

(2.) — Crap.  xxm. 
Law,  take  thy  victim ! — May  she  find  the  mere7 
In  yon  mild  heaven  which  this  hard  world  denies  htff* 

(8.)— Chap.  xxvn. 

And  Need  and  Misery,  Vice  and  Danger,  biod 
In  sad  aUiance,  each  degraded  mind. 


(4.) — Chap. 

I  beseedi  you — 


These  tears  beseech  you,  and  these  chaste  bands 

woo  you. 
That  never  yet  were  heaved  but  to  things  holy — 
Things  like  youraelf — You  are  a  Ood  above  c^s ; 
Be  as  a  Ood,  then,  full  of  saving  mercy  I 

The  Bho^  Broike^ 

(5.) — Chap,  xlvl 

Happy  thou  art  1  then  happy  be. 

Nor  envy  me  my  lot ; 
Thy  happy  state  I  envy  thee. 

And  peaceful  cot. 

Lady  C- 


Jrom  t^e  Bribe  of  Catnmtrmoor 


1819. 


(1.)— LUCY  ASHTON-S  SONG. 

**  Trx  silver  tones  of  Lucy  Ajshton*8  voice  min- 
gled with  the  accompaniment  in  an  andent  air,  ts 
which  some  one  had  adapted  the  fcdlowii^  words : — 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming, — 
Sit  thou  still  when  kings  are  arming, — 
Taste  not  when  the  wine-cup  glistens, — 
Speak  not  when  the  people  listens, — 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer, — 
From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  finger, — 
Vacant  heart,  and  hand,  and  eye, 
£asy  live  and  quiet  die. 

Chap.  iii. 


(2.)— NORMAN  THE  FORESTER'S  SONG. 

"And  humming  his  rustic  roundelay,  the  yeo- 
man went  on  his  road,  the  soimd  of   Ids   y^ingli 
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Toice  grachtally  dying  avay  as  the  diBtance  be- 
twixt them  increased." 

The  monk  must  arise  when  the  matins  ring, 
The  abbot  may  sleep  to  their  chime ; 

Bat  the  t  eoman  must  start  when  the  bugles  sing, 
Tis  time,  my  hearts,  'tis  time. 

There's  bucks  and  raes  on  Billhope  braes^ 
There's  a  herd  on  Shortwood  Shaw ; 

But  a  lily  white  doe  in  the  garden  goes, 
She's  fairly  worth  them  a'. 


(8.)— THE  PROPHECY. 

"  With  a  quiyering  Toice,  and  a  cheek  pale  with 
apprehension,  Caleb  faltered  out  the  following 
lines :" — 

When  the  last  Laird  of  Ravenswood  to  Ravens- 
wood  shall  ride, 
And  wooe  a  dead  maiden  to  be  his  bride, 
He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's  flow, 
And  his  name  shall  be  lost  for  evermoe  1 

Chap.xvm. 


(4.)— MOTTOES. 

(1*) — Chap.  vui. 

The  hearth  in  hall  was  black  and  dead. 
No  board  was  dight  in  bower  within, 
Nor  merry  bowl  nor  welcome  bed ; 

"  Here's  sorry  cheer,"  quoth  the  Heir  of  Linne. 

Old  Ballad, 
[Altered from  «  The  Heir  of  itnn<f."] 

(2.) — Chap.  xiv. 

As,  to  the  Autunm  breeze's  bugle-sound. 
Various  and  yague  the  dry  leaves  dance  their 

round ; 
Or,  from  the  gamer-door,  on  aether  borne, 
The  chaff  flies  devious  from  the  winnow'd  com ; 
So  vague,  so  devious,  at  the  breath  of  heaven. 
From  their  fix'd  aim  are  mortal  counsels  driven. 

Anonymous, 

(8.) — Chap,  xvil 

Here  is  a  father  now, 

Will  truck  his  daughter  for  a  foreign  venture. 
Make  her  the  stop-gap  to  some  cankcr'd  feud. 
Or  fling. her  o'er,  like  Jonah,  to  the  fishes, 
T?  appease  the  sea  at  liighcst. 

Anonymoue. 


(4.)— Chap.  xviu. 
Sir,  stay  at  home  and  take  an  old  man's  counsel 
Seek  not  to  bosk  you  by  a  stranger's  hearth ; 
Our  own  blue  smoke  is  warmer  tlian  their  fite. 
Domestic  food  is  wholesome,  though  'tis  homely 
And  foreign  dainties  poisonous,  though  tasteful. 

The  French  Ccurtesax 

(6.) — Chap.  xxv. 

True-love,  an'  thou  be  true. 

Thou  has  ane  kittle  part  to  play. 

For  fortune,  fiisliion,  fancy,  and  thou 
Maun  strive  for  many  a  day. 

Tve  kend  by  mony  friend's  tale. 
Far  better  by  this  heart  of  mine, 

What  time  and  diange  of  fancy  avail, 
A  true  love-knote  to  untwine. 

JlendereouiL 

(6.) — Chap,  xxvil 

Why,  now  I  have  Dame  Fortune  by  the  forelock, 
And  if  she  'scapes  my  grasp,  the  fault  is  mine ; 
He  that  hath  buffeted  with  stem  adversity. 
Best  knows  to  shape  his  course  to  favonng  breezes 

Old  Play. 


Jrom  ti)e  £egeub  of  Montvost. 

(1.)— ANCIENT  GAELIC  MELODY. 

"So  Ba3nng,»Annot  Ljle  sate  down  at  a  little 
distance  upon  the  bench  on  which  Allan  M'Aulay 
was  placed,  and  tuning  her  clairsliach,  a  small 
harp,  about  tliirty  inches  in  height,  she  accompa- 
nied it  with  her  voice.  The  air  was  an  ancient 
Gaelic  melody,  and  the  words,  wliich  were  sup- 
posed to  be  very  old,  were  in  the  same  language ; 
but  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  them,  by  Secundum 
M'Pherson,  Esq.,  of  Glenforgcn ;  wliich,  although 
submitted  to  the  fetters  of  English  rhytlun,  w« 
trust  will  be  found  nearly  as  genuine  as  the  vcr 
sion  of  Ossian  by  his  celebrated  namesake." 

1. 

BiEDS  of  omen  dark  and  foul. 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl. 
Leave  the  sick  man  to  his  dream — 
All  night  long  he  heard  you  scream. 
Haste  to  cave  and  rnin*d  tower. 
Ivy  tod,  or  dingled-bower, 
Tliere  to  wink  and  mop,  for.  hark  I 
In  the  mid  air  sings  the  laik. 
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2. 

Hie  lady  said^ "  An  orphan's  state 

Hie  to  moorish  gills  and  rocks, 

Is  hard  and  sad  to  bear ; 

Prowling  wolf  and  wily  fox, — 

Tet  worse  the  widow'd  mother's  fata^ 

Hie  ye  fast,  nor  turn  your  view. 

Who  mourns  both  lord  and  heir. 

Tliough  the  lamb  bleaU  to  the  ewe. 

Couch  your  trains,  and  speed  your  flighti 

*  Twelve  times  the  rolling  year  has  sped. 

Safety  parts  with  parting  night ; 

Since,  while  from  vengeance  wild 

And  on  distant  echo  borne, 

Of  fierce  Strathalhm's  chief  I  fled. 

Comes  the  hunter's  early  bom. 

Forth's  eddies  whelm'd  my  child." — 

8. 

*  Twelve  times  the  year  its  course  has  borne," 

The  moon's  wan  crescent  scarcely  gleamB, 

The  wandering  maid  replied, 

Ghost-like  she  fades  in  morning  beams ; 

**  Since  fishers  on  St.  Bridget's  mom 

Hie  }ience,  each  peevish  imp  and  fay 

Drew  nets  on  Oampsie  aide. 

Tliat  scare  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. — 

Quench,  kelpy  1  quench,  m  bog  and  fen, 

^  St.  Bridget  sent  no  scaly  spoil ; 

Thy  torch,  that  cheats  benighted  men ; 

An  infant,  well  nigh  dead. 

Thy  dance  is  o'er,  thy  reiijn  is  done. 

Thcv  saved,  and  rear'd  in  want  and  toil. 

Fur  Benyieglo  hath  seen  tlie  sun. 

To  beg  from  you  her  bread." 

4. 

That  orphan  maid  the  lady  kiss'd, — 

Wild  thoughts,  that,  sinful,  dorli,  and  deep, 

**  My  husband's  looks  you  bear ; 

0'er|X)wer  the  pa&sive  mind  in  sleep. 

Saint  Bridget  and  her  morn  be  blessed  I 

Paaa  from  the  slumberer* a  soul  away, 
Like  nit^ht-mistd  from  the  brow  of  dav : 

You  are  his  widow's  heir." 

Foul  hag,  whose  blasted  visage  grim 
Smothers  the  pulse,  unnerves  the  limbi 
Spur  thy  dark  palfrey,  and  begone  I 
Thou  darest  not  face  the  godlike  sun. 

Chap,  vi 


(2.)— THE  ORPHAN  MAID. 

"Tuning  her  instrument,  and  receiving  an  a»- 
iciiting  look  from  Lord  MonteiUi  and  Alhui,  Annot 
Lvle  executed  the  following  ballad,  which  our 
rri<  nd,  Mr.  Secundus  M'Pherson,  whose  goodness 
we  had  before  to  acknowledge,  has  thus  translated 
into  the  Fingliah  tongue :" — 

November's  hail-cloud  drifts  away, 

November's  sunbeam  wan 
Looks  coldly  on  the  castle  gray, 

Wheif  forth  comes  Lady  Anne. 

The  orphan  by  the  oak  was  set, 
Her  arms,  her  feet,  were  bare ; 

llie  liail-drops  had  not  melted  yet,         ^ 
Amid  her  raven  hair. 

**  And  dame,"  she  said,  **  by  all  the  ties 

That  child  and  mother  know. 
Aid  one  who  never  knew  these  joys,— 

Relieve  an  orphan's  woe." 


They've  robed  that  maid,  bo  pour  and  pale, 

In  silk  and  sandals  rare ; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  of  frozen  hail. 

Are  glistening  in  her  hair. 

Ckap.ix. 


(8.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  x. 

Dark  on  their  journey  lour'd  the  gloomy  day, 
Wild  were  the  hills,  and  doubtful  grew  the  way ; 
More  dark,  more  gloomy,  and  more  doubtful, 

show'd 
The  mansion  which  received  them  from  the  road. 

Tfu  TroffeUen,  a  Homanet. 

(2.) — Chap.  xi. 

Is  this  thy  castle,  Baldwin  ?    Melancholy 
Displays  her  sable  banner  from  the  donjon, 
Dark'ning  the  foam  of  the  whole  surge  bei^Ath. 
Were  I  a  habitant,  to  see  this  gloom 
Pollute  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  hear 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  wave  and  sea-bird's  scicaiia, 
Fd  wish  me  in  the  hut  that  poorest  peasant 
Ere  framed  to  give  him  temporary  shelter. 

(3.) — Chap.  xtv. 

This  was  the  entry,  then,  these  stairs — ^but  whithei 

after! 
Yet  he  that's  sure  to  perish  on  the  land 
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Ifaj  quit  the  nicet j  of  card  and  compass, 

Let  grateful  love  quell  maiden  shame. 

Ajad  trust  the  open  sea  without  a  pilot 

And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings  thee  fame." 

Tragedy  of  BrennovoU, 

Cfiap.  xviil 

irom  l])an|)oe. 

(2.)— THE  BAREFOOTED  FRIAR. 

1 

(l.V- THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 

PLLgive  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelvemonth  or  twolii, 

\  / 

To  search  Europe   through  fi-om   Byzantium  to 

1. 

Spain; 

High  deeds  achieved  of  knightly  fame, 

But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  should  you  search  till  you 

From  Palestine  the  duimpion  came ; 

tu-e. 

The  cross  upon  his  shoulders  borne, 

So  happy  a  man  as  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

Battle  and  Ijlast  had  dimm'd  and  torn. 

Each  dint  upon  his  batter'd  shield 

2. 

Was  token  of  a  foughten  field ; 

Your  knight  for  his  lady  pricks  forth  in  career, 

And  thus,  beheath  his  lailj*s  bower,           ^ 

And  is  brought  home  at  even-song  prick'd  through 

He  sung,  as  fell  the  twilight  hour : 

with  a  spear ; 

I  confess  him  in  haste — for  his  lady  desires 

2. 

No  comfort  on  earth  save  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

*  Joy  to  the  fan- 1 — ^thy  knight  behold, 

Returned  from  yonder  land  of  gold ; 

8. 

No  wealth  he  brings,  nor  wealth  can  need. 

Tour  monarch  I — Pshaw  1  many  a  prince  has  been 

Save  his  good  arms  and  battle-steed ; 

known 

His  spurs  to  dash  against  a  foe, 

To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and  our  gown ; 

His  lance  and  sword  to  lay  him  low ; 

But  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 

Such  all  the  trophies  of  his  toil. 

To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  gra  Aood  of  a  Friar  t 

Rudi — and  the  hope  of  Tekla's  smile  I 

4 

8. 

The  Friar  has  walk'd  out,  and  where'er  he  has  gone, 

"  Joy  to  the  fair !  whose  constant  knight 

The  land  and  its  fatness  is  marVd  for  liis  own ; 

Her  favor  fired  to  feats  of  might  1 

He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  where  h» 

Unnoted  shall  she  not  remain 

tires. 

W  here  meet  the  bright  and  noble  train ; 

For  every  man's  house  is  the  Barefooted  Friar's^ 

Minstrel  shall  smg.  and  herald  tell — 

'  Mark  yonder  maid  of  beauty  well, 

6. 

*Tis  she  for  whose  bright  eyes  was  won 

He's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight,  till  he  comes, 

The  listed  field  of  Ascalon ! 

May  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the  porridge  of 

plums ; 

4. 

For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire, 

•*  *  Note  well  her  smile  1 — it  edged  the  blade 

Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

Which  fifty  wives  to  widows  made. 

When,  vain  his  strength  and  Mohound's  spelL 

6. 

Iconium's  turban'd  Soldan  fell 

He's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's  made  hot^ 

See'st  thou  her  locks,  whose  sunny  glow 

They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black 

Half  shows,  half  shades,  her  neck  of  snow  t 

pot; 

Twines  not  of  them  one  golden  thread. 

And  the  good-wife  would  wish  the  good-man  in  tha 

But  for  its  sake  a  Paynim  bled.' 

mire. 

5. 

Ere  he  jack'd  a  soft  pillow,  the  Barefooted  Friar 

"Joy  to  the  feir  1 — ^my  name  unknown, 

1 

Each  deed,  and  all  its  praise,  thine  own ; 

Long  flourish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  cope, 

Then,  oh  1  unbar  this  clmrlinh  gate, 

The  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of  the  Pope  I 

The  night-dew  falls,  the  hour  is  late. 

For  to  gather  life's  roses,  unscathed  by  the  briei, 

Inured  to  Syria'^  glowing  breath. 

Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

I  feel  the  north  breeze  chill  as  death; 
86 

CAop.  xviil 
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(8.)— SAXON  WAR-SONG. 

"The  fire  waA  spreading  rapidly  through  all 
partft  of  the  cattle,  when  Ulrica,  who  had  first 
idndled  it,  appeared  on  a  turret,  in  the  guise  of 
one  of  the  ancient  furiea,  yelling  forth  a  war-song, 
suoh  as  wan  of  yore  chanted  on  the  field  of  hattle 
by  the  yet  heathen  Saxons.  Uer  long  dishevelled 
gray  hair  flew  back  from  her  uncovered  head ;  the 
iuebriuting  delight  of  gratified  vengeance  contend- 
ed in  lier  eyc::$  with  the  fiire  of  insanity ;  and  she 
jrandisheil  the  disUiff  wliich  she  held  in  her  hand, 
as  if  slie  had  been  one  of  the  Fatal  Si^^tera,  who 
spin  and  abridge  the  thread  of  human  life.  Tra- 
dition has  pres^erved  some  wild  strophes  of  the 
barbarous  hymn  wliich  she  clianted  wildly  amid 
that  scene  nf  fire  and  slaughter :" — 

1. 

WuET  the  bright  steel. 

Sons  of  the  White  Dragon ! 

Kindle  the  t(»r('h, 

Daughter  of  Hciigist  1  [banquet, 

The  hteel  glimmers  not  for  the  carving  of  the 

It  is  hard,  broad,  and  sharply  pointed  ; 

Tlie  torch  goeth  not  to  the  bridal  chamber. 

It  steams  and  glitters  blue  with  sulphur. 

Whet  the  steel,  the  raven  croaks  I 

Light  the  tor^^  Zernebock  is  yelling  I 

Whet  the  steel,  sons  of  the  Dragon  1 

Kindle  the  torch,  daughter  of  Hengistl 

2. 

The  black  clouds  are  low  over  the  thanq's  castle : 

The  eagle  screams — ^he  rides  on  their  bosom. 

Scream  not,  gray  rider  of  the  sable  doud, 

Thy  banquet  is  prepared  1 

The  maidens  of  Valhalla  look  forth, 

The  race  of  Hengist  will  send  them  gncsta. 

Shake  your  black  tresses,  maidens  of  Valhalla  1 

And  strike  your  loud  timbrels  for  joy  I 

Many  a  haughty  step  bends  to  your  halla» 

Many  a  helmed  head. 

8. 

.  Dark  sits  the  evening  upon  the  thane^s  castle, 
Tlie  black  clouds  gather  round ; 
Soon  shall  they  be  red  as  the  blood  of  the  valiant  I 
The  destroyer  of  forests  shall  sliake  his  red  crest 

against  them ; 
He,  the  bright  consumer  of  palaces, 
Broad  waves  he  his  blazing  baimer, 
Red,  wide,  and  dusky. 
Over  the  strife  of  the  valiant ; 
His  joy  is  in  the  clashing  swords  and  broken 

bucklers ; 
Ho  loves  to  hck  the  hissing  blood  as  it  bursts 

warm  from  the  woimd ! 


All  must  perish  I 

The  sword  cleaveth  the  helmet ; 

The  strong  armor  is  pierced  by  the  lanoe: 

Fire  devoureth  the  dwelling  of  princesi 

Engines  break  down  the  fences  of  the  battle. 

All  must  perish  I 

The  race  of  Heogisi  is  gone — 

The  name  of  Horaa  is  no  more  I 

Shrink  not  then  from  your  doom,  aoos  of  Him 

sword  1 
Let  your  blades  drink  blood  like  wine : 
Feast  ye  in  the  banquet  of  slaughter. 
By  the  light  of  the  blazing  halls  I 
Strong  be  your  swords  while  your  blood  is ' 
And  spare  neither  for  pity  nor  fear. 
For  vengeance  hath  but  an  hour ; 
Strong  hate  itself  shall  expire  1 
I  also  must  perish. 


ITote. — "  It  will  readUy  occur  to  the  antiqnaiy, 
that  these  verses  are  intended  to  imitate  the  an- 
tique poetry  of  the  Scalds — the  minstrels  of  the 
old  Scandinavians — the  race,  as  the  Laureate  so 
happily  terms  them, 

*  Bteni  to  Snfliot,  and  ■tabborn  t»  •ndnie. 
Who  smiled  in  dostli.' 

The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  their  civili- 
zation and  convereion,  was  of  a  different  and  softer 
character  ;  but,  in  the  circumstances  of  Ulrica,  ^ 
may  be  not  unnaturally  supposed  to  return  to  the 
wild  strains  w^liich  animated  her  forefathers  during 
the  times  of  Paganism  and  untamed  ferocity.* 

Chap. 


(4.V- REBEOCA'S  HYMN. 

**  It  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  when  her 
trial,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  had  taken  place, 
that  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  Re- 
becca's prisoi.  chamber.  It  disturbed  not  the  in- 
mate, who  was  then  engaged  in  the  evening  prayer 
recommended  by  her  religion,  and  which  conduded 
with  a  hymn,  which  ve  have  ventured,  this  tc 
translate  into  English :"— 

« 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came^ 
Her  fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonish'd  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  criinson'd  sands 

Betura'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 
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There  rose  the  choral  hjmn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  aoswer'd  keen. 
And  Ziou's  daughters  pour'd  their  hija, 

With  priest* 8  and  ivarrior's  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze, 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone : 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Tht  ways, 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen  1 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah*s  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night, 
Be  Thoc,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light  f 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams^ 
The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gontile's  scorn ; 

Ko  censer  round  our  altar  beams. 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  harp,  and  bom. 

But  Tuou  Imst  said,  The  blotnl  of  goat, 
The  fle»h  of  rams  I  will  not  prize  ; 

A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 

Chap.zl 


(6.)— THE  BLACK  KNIGHTS  SONG. 

"  At  the  point  of  their  journey  at  which  we  take 
them  up,  this  joyous  pair  were  engaged  in  singing 
a  vtrelai,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  the  down  bore 
a  stiif  and  mellow  burden  to  the  Ix^tter  uistructed 
Knight  of  the  Fetterlock.  And  thus  ran  the  ditty :" 

Anna-Marie,  k>ve,  up  is  the  sun, 

Anna-Marie,  love,  morn  is  begun. 

Mists  are  dispersing,  love,  birds  singing  free, 

Up  in  the  morning,  love,  Anna-Marie. 

Anna-Marie,  love,  up  in  the  mom, 

The  hunter  is  winding  blithe  sounds  on  his  horn. 

The  echo  rings  merry  from  rock  and  from  tree^ 

Tis  time  to  arouse  thee,  love,  Anna-Marie. 

WAMBA. 

O  Tybalt,  love,  Tybalt,  awake  me  not  yet, 
Araund  my  soft  pillow  while  softer  dreams  flit ; 
For  what  are  the  joys  that  in  waking  we  prove. 
Compared  with  these  visions,  O  Tybalt !  my  love  ? 
Let  the  birds  to  the  rise  of  the  mist  carol  shrill. 
Let  the  hunter  blow  out  liis  loud  horn  on  the  hill, 
Softer   sounds,  softer  pleasures,  in  slumber   I 

pr  )ve. 
But  think  not  I  dream*d  of  thee,  Tybalt,  my  love. 

Cfiap,  zli 


(6.)— SONG. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT  AND  WAMBA. 

^Thb  Jester  next  struck  into  another  carol,  a 
sort  of  comic  ditty,  to  which  the  Kni<;ht,  catcliing 
up  the  tune,  replied  in  the  like  manner." 

KNIGHT  AND  WAHBA. 

niere  came  three  merry  men  from  south,  wcst^ 
and  north. 

Ever  more  sjiig  the  roundelay ; 
To  win  the  Widow  of  Wycombe  forth. 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  them  nay  < 

The  first  was  a  knight,  and  from  Tynedale  he  came, 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay ; 
And  his  fathers,  God  save  us,  were  men  of  great 
fame, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  1 

Of  his  father  the  laird,  of  his  uncle  the  squire, 
He  boasted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundelay ; 

She  bade  him  go  bau^k  by  his  sea-cool  fire. 
For  she  was  the  widow  woidd  say  him  nay. 

WAMBA. 

The  next  that  came  forth,  swore  by  blood  and  fa? 
nails,  ^ 

Merrily  sing  the  roundelay ; 
Hur's  a  gentleman,  God  wot,  and  bur's  lineage  WHi 
of  Wales, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  t 

Sir  David  ap  Morgan  ap  GrifiSth  ap  Hugh 
Ap  Tudor  ap  Rhice,  quoth  lus  roundelay , 

She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was  too  few, 
And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend  lus  way. 

But  then  next  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  pf  Kent, 

Jollily  singing  his  roundelay ; 
He  spoke  to  the  widow  of  living  and  rent, 

And  where  was  the  widow  could  say  him  nay  f 

BOTH. 

So  the  knight  and  the  squire  were  both  left  in  tha 
mire. 
There  for  to  amg  their  roundelay ; 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  liis  yearly  rent,    * 
There  ne*er  was  a  widow  could  say  him  nay. 

Chap,  zli 


('7.)_FIJNERAL  HYMN. 

*'FouB  maidens,  Rowena  leading  the  choir, 
raised  a  hymn  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  of  which 
we  have  only  been  able  to  decipher  two  or  three 
stanzas:" — 
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Diut  unto  dust, 
To  this  all  muBt ; 

The  tenant  hath  redgn'd 
The  ikded  form 
To  waste  and  worm — 

Corruption  daima  her  kind. 

lliTough  paths  unknown 
Thy  soul  bath  flown. 

To  seek  the  realms  of  woe, 
Where  iSery  pain 
Shall  purge  the  atain 

Of  actions  done  below. 

In  that  sad  place^ 
Bj  Mary's  grace, 

Brief  may  thy  dwelling  be  I 
Till  prayers  and  alms, 
And  holy  psalms, 

Shall  set  the  captiye  free. 

CAajxzIiil 


(8.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.^iz. 

A.WAT  t  our  journey  lies  through  deU  and  dingle. 
Where  the  blithe  &wn  trips  by  its  timid  mother. 
Where  tlie  broad  oak,  with  intercepting  boughs, 
Checkers  the  sunbeam  in  the  green  sward  al- 
ley— 
(Jp  and  away ! — for  lovely  paths  are  these 
To  tread,  when  the  glad  sun  is  on  his  throne : 
Less  pleasant,  and   less  safe,  when   Cynthia's 

lamp 
With  doubtful  glimmer  lights  the  dreary  forest. 

Ettriek  ForetL 

(2.) — Chap,  xxl 

When  autumn  nights  were  long  and  drear, 
And  forest  walks  were  dark  and  dim. 

How  sweetly  on  the  pilgrim's  ear 

Was  wont  to  steal  the  hermit's  hymn  I 

Devotion  borrows  Music's  tone. 
And  Music  took  Devotion's  wing, 

And,  like  tlie  bird  that  hails  the  sun. 
They  soar  to  heaven,  and  soaring  sing. 

TJie  Hermit  of  St  Clemenes  Well, 

(8.) — Chap.  xxvn. 

The  hottest  horse  will  oft  be  cool. 

The  dullest  will  sliow  fire ; 
The  friar  will  often  play  the  fool. 

The  fool  will  phiy  the  friar. 

OldSonff. 


(4.)— Chap.  «n. 
This  wandering  race,  sever'd  from  other  men, 
Boast  yet  their  intercourse  with  human  arts ; 
The  seas,  the  woods,  the  deserts  which  tlwy 

haunt, 
Find  tliem  acquainted  with  their  secret  treasures 
And  unregarded  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  btessams. 
Display  undream'd-of  powers  when  gather'd  by 

them. 

The  Jem. 


(5.) — Chap. 

Approach  the  chamber,  look  upon  his  bed. 
His  is  the  passing  of  no  peaceful  ghost^ 
Which,  as  the  lark  arises  to  the  sky, 
'Mid  morning's  sweetest  breeze  and  softest  dew. 
Is  wing'd  to  heaven  by  good  men's  sighs  and  tears 
Anselm  parts  otherwise. 

OldPla^ 

(6.) — Chap.  zzzm. 

Trust  me,  each  state  must  have  its  policies: 
Kingdoms  have  edicts,  cities  have  their  cfaarten ; 
E^en  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest-walk. 
Keeps  yet  some  touch  of  civil  discipline. 
For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant  apron. 
Hath  man  and  man  in  social  union  dwelt, 
But  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  union  doser. 

OldFla^ 


(7.)--Chap. 

Arouse  the  tiger  of  Hyrcanian  deserts, 
Strive  with  the  half-starved  lion  for  his  prey ; 
Lesser  the  risk,  than  rouse  the  slumbering  fire 
Of  wild  Fanaticism. 

AnonymcuM 

(8.)— Chap,  xxzvtl 

Say  not  my  art  is  fraud — all  live  by  seeming. 
The  beggar  begs  with  it,  and  the  gay  ooortier 
Gains  land  and  title,  rank  and  rule,  by  leemio^: 
The  clergy  scorn  it  not,  and  the  bold  soldier 
Will  eke  with  it  his  service. — All  admit  ity 
All  practise  it ;  and  he  who  is  content 
With  showing  what  he  is,  shall  have  small  credil 
In  church,  or  camp,  or  state. — So  waga  the  waxid 

(HdPla^ 

(9.) — Chap,  zzxvm. 

Stem  was  the  law  which  bade  its  vot'ries  leave 
At  human  woes  with  human  hearts  to  grie\'e  ; 
Stem  was  the  law,  wliich  at  the  winning  wile 
Of  frank  and  harniless  mirth  forbade  to  smile ; 
But  sterner  still,  when  high  the  iron-rod 
Of  tyrant  power  slie  sliook,  and  call'd  that  powei 
of  God.  , 

The  MiddU  Affet, 
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pLAnr^  18  her  nfttnre  dignity  of  mind. 
Arise  the  tomb  of  her  we  have  resigned ; 
Unflaw'd  and  stainless  be  the  marble  scroll, 
£mblem  of  lovely  form  and  candid  souL — 
But,  oh !  what  symbol  may  avail,  to  tell 
The  kindness,  wit,  and  sense,  we  loved  so  well  1 
What  sculpture  show  the  broken  ties  of  life, 
Here  buried  with  the  parent,  friend,  and  wife  I 
Or  on  the  tablet  stamp  each  title  dear. 
By  which  thine  urn,  Euphemia,  claims  the  tear  I 
Yet  taughty  by  thy  meek  sufferance,  to  assiune 
Patience  in  anguish,  hope  beyond  the  tomb, 
Resigned,  though  sad,  this  votive  verse  shall  flow, 
And  briel^  alas  I  as  thy  brief  span  below. 


iVom  t\)t  JHonasterg. 


1820. 


(l.)-SONGS  OF  THE  WHITE  LADY  OP  AVENEL 


ON  TWEED  RIVER. 

1. 

Meerilt  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Both  current  and  ripple  are  dancing  in  light. 
We  have  roused  the  night  raven,  I  heard  him 

croak. 
As  we  plash'd  along  beneath  the  oak 
That  flings  its  broad  branches  so  far  and  so  wide, 
Their  shadows  are  dancing  in  midst  of  the  tide. 
*  Who  wakens  my  nestlings  ?**  the  raven  he  said, 
"  My  beak  shall  ere  mom  in  his  blood  be  red  1 
For  a  blue  swollen  corpse  is  a  dainty  meal, 
And  ni  have  my  share  with  the  pike  and  the  eeL" 

2. 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 
11iere*s  a  golden  gleam  on  the  distant  height : 
There's  a  silver  shower  on  the  alders  dank, 
And  the  drooping  willows  that  wave  on  the  bank. 
I  see  the  Abbey,  both  tmret  and  tower. 
It  is  all  astir  for  the  vesper  hour ; 
Tlie  Monks  for  the  chapel  are  leaving  each  cell. 
Bat  whereas  Father  Philip  should  toll  the  bell  ? 

1  Mn.  Bnphemia  Eobiufon,  wife  of  WillUm  Enkine,  Ew]. 
Ckftorwards  Lord  Kinedder),  died  September,  1819,  and  wu 


S. 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Downward  we  drift  thn>ugh  shadow  and  light 
Under  yon  rock  the  eddies  sleep. 
Calm  and  silent,  dark  and  deep. 
The  Kelpy  has  risen  from  the  fathomless  pool. 
He  has  lighted  his  candle  of  death  and  of  dool : 
Look,  Father,  look,  and  you'll  laugh  to  see 
How  he  gapes  and  glares  with  his  eyes  on  thee 


Good  luck  to  your  fishing,  whom  watch  ye  to- 
night 9 

A  man  of  mean  or  a  man  of  might  ? 

Is  it  layman  or  priest  that  must  float  in  your  oove^ 

Or  lover  who  crosses  to  visit  his  love  ? 

Hark  1  heard  ye  the  Kelpy  reply  as  we  pass'd,— i 

*'Ood's  blessing  on  the  warder,  he  lock'd  the 
bridge  fasti 

All  that  come  to  my  cove  are  sunk. 

Priest  or  layman,  lover  or  monk." 


Landed-— landed  1  the  black  book  hatli  won. 
Else  had  you  seen  Berwick  with  morning  sun ! 
Sain  ye,  and  save  ye,  and  blithe  mot  ye  be. 
For  seldom  they  land  that  go  swimming  with  me. 

Cfiap,  ▼. 

TO  THE  SUB-PRIOR 

Good  evening,  Sir  Priest,  and  so  late  as  you  ride, 
With  your  mule  so  fiiir,  and  your  mantle  so  wide  • 
But  ride  you  through  valley,  or  ride  you  o'er  hill, 
There  is  one  that  has  warrant  to  wait  on  you  stilL 

Back,  back, 

The  volume  black ! 
I  have  a  warrant  to  carry  it  back. 

What,  ho  I  Sub-Prior,  and  came  you  but  here 
To  conjure  a  book  from  a  dead  woman's  bier  f 
Sain  you,  and  save  you,  be  wary  and  wise, 
Ride  back  with  the  book,  or  you'll  pay  for  your 
prize. 

Back,  back. 

There's  death  in  the  track  1 
In  the  name  of  my  master,  I  bid  thee  bear  back. 

**  In  the  name  of  vt  Master,"  said  the  astonislicJ 
Monk,  "  that  name  before  which  all  things  created 
tremble,  1  conjure  thee  to  say  what  thou  art  that 
hauntest  me  thus  T 

The  same  voice  replied, — 

That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  well, 

That  which  belongs  not  to  heaven  nor  to  bcll, 

buried  ftt  Saline,  in  the  oonntj  of  Fife,  where  than  linM  ate 
inicribed  oa  the  tombitoiio. 
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A  wroath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  Btream, 
TwUt  a  waking  tliought  and  a  sleeping  dream ; 
A  form  that  men  spy 
With  the  lialf'idiut  eye 
In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  am  L 

Vainly,  Sir  Prior,  wouldst  thon  bar  me  my  right  I 
Like  the  star  when  it  shoots,  I  can  dart  through 

the  night ; 
I  can  dance  on  the  torrent,  and  ride  on  the  air, 
And  travel  the  world  with  the  bonny  night-mare. 
Again,  again, 
At  the  erook  of  the  glen, 
Where  bickers  the  buruie,  111  meet  thee  again. 

Hen  of  good  are  bold  as  sackless,' 

Men  of  rude  are  wild  and  reckless. 
Lie  thou  still 
In  the  nook  of  the  hill. 

For  those  be  before  thee  that  wish  thee  ilL 

Chap.ix. 


HALBERrS  INCANTATION. 

TnaioB  to  the  holly  brake—- 
Thrice  to  the  well : — 

I  bid  thee  awake, 

White  Maid  of  Avenel  1 

Noon  gleams  on  the  Lake — 
Noon  glows  on  the  FcU — 

Wake  thee,  O  wake. 
White  Maid  of  AyeneL 


TO  HALBERT. 


Youth  of  the  dark  eye,  wherefore  didst  thoa  call 

me? 
Wliorefore  art  thou  here,  if  terrors  can  appal  thee  ? 
He  tlmt  socks  to  deal  with  us  must  know  nor  fear, 

nor  failing; 
Po  coward  and  churl  our  speech  is  dark,  our  gifts 

are  unavailing,      f 
llie  breeze  that  brought  me  hither  now  must 

sweep  Egyptian  ground. 
The  fleecy  cloud  on  which  I  ride  for  Araby  is 

bound ; 
riie  fleecy  cloud  is  drifting  by,  the  breeze  sighs  for 

my  stay, 
For  I  must  sail  a  thousand  miles  before  the  dose 

of  day. 

What  I  am  I  must  not  show — 
What  I  am  thou  couldst  not  know-^ 

1  SaekU»9—lnnM9nlL 


Something  betwixt  heaven  and  hell — 
Sometlung  that  neither  stood  nor  fell — 
Something  that  tlirough  thy  wit  or  will 
May  work  thee  good — may  work  thee  ill 
Neither  substance  quite,  nor  shadow. 
Haunting  lonely  moor  and  meadow, 
Dancing  by  the  haunted  spring, 
Riding  on  the  whirlwind's  whig ; 
Aping  in  fantastic  fashion 
Every  change  of  human  passion. 
While  o'er  our  frozen  minds  they  paaa^ 
Like  shadows  from  the  mirrored  glass. 
Wayward,  fickle,  is  our  mood. 
Hovering  betwixt  bad  and  good. 
Happier  than  brief-dated  man. 
Living  ten  times  o*er  his  span ; 
Far  less  happy,  for  we  have 
Help  nor  hope  beyond  the  grave  I 
Man  awakes  to  joy  or  sorrow ; 
Ours  the  sleep  that  knows  no  morrow. 
This  is  all  that  I  can  show — 
This  is  all  that  thou  may^st  know. 


Ay  1  and  I  taught  thee  the  word  and  ihe  spel^ 
To  waken  me  here  by  the  Fairies'  Well. 
But  thou  hast  loved  the  heron  and  haw^ 
More  than  to  seek  my  haunted  walk ; 
And  thou  host  loved  the  lance  and  the  sword, 
Mure  tlian  good  text  and  holy  word ; 
And  thou  hast  loved  the  deer  to  track. 
More  than  the  lines  and  the  letters  black; 
And  thou  art  a  ranger  of  moss  and  wood. 
And  scomest  the  nurture  of  gentle  blood. 


Tliy  craven  fear  my  truth  accused, 

Tliine  idlehood  my  trust  abused  ; 

He  that  draws  to  harbor  late, 

Must  sleep  without,  or  burst  the  gate. 

There  is  a  star  for  thee  whidi  bum'd. 

Its  influence  wanes,  its  course  is  tum'd ; 

Valor  and  constancy  alone 

Can  bring  thee  back  the  chance  that's  flowiL 


Within  that  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries  1 
Happiest  they  of  human  race. 
To  whom  Grod  has  granted  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way ; 
And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  bom, 
Wlio  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  soonL 


Many  a  fathom  dark  and  deep 
I  have  laid  the  book  to  sleep ; 
Ethereal  fires  around  it  glowing— 
Ethereal  music  ever  flowing — 
Hie  lacred  pledge  of  Heay*!! 
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All  things  revere, 

This  is  the  day  when  the  fairy  kiivl 

Eudi  in  his  sphere. 

Sit  weeping  ahme  for  thoir  lioju'lesi*  lot, 

Save  man  for  whom  'twas  giVn : 

And    the  wood-niuiden    bighs   to    the    si^lung 

Lend  thy  hand,  and  thou  shalt  spy 

wind, 

Tilings  ne'er  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

And  the  memiaiden  weej^H  in  her  orv^tal  grot 

For  thir*  is  a  day  that  the  deed  w.us  wrouglit 

Fearest  thou  to  go  with  me  f 

In  wliich  we  liave  neither  part  nor  ^liure, 

Still  it  is  free  to  thee 

For  the  cliildren  of  clay  was  wdvation  bought 

A  peasant  to  dwell ; 

But  not  for  the  forms  of  sea  or  air  ^ 

Thou  may'st  drive  the  dull  steer, 

And  ever  the  mortal  is  most  forlorn. 

And  chase  the  king's  deer. 

Who  meetetli  our  race  on  the  Friday  mom. 

lUit  never  more  oome  near 

This  haimted  well. 

Daring  youth  i  for  thee  it  is  well. 

« 

Here  calling  me  inthaunted  dell. 

Here  lies  the  volume  thou  boldly  hast  songht ; 

That  thy  heart  has  not  quail'd. 

Toiich  it,  and  take  it,  'twill  dearly  be  bought. 

Nor  thy  courage  fail'd, 

And  tliat  thou  couldst  brook 

Bash  thy  deed, 

Tlie  angry  l(K>k 

Mortal  weed 

Of  Her  of  Avcncl. 

To  immortal  flames  applying ; 

Did  one  limb  sliiver 

Rasher  trust 

r 

Or  an  eyelid  quiver, 

Has  thing  of  dust, 

Thou  wert  lost  for  ever. 

On  his  own  weak  worth  relyiqg : 

Though  I  am  form'd  from  the  ether  blue, 

Strip  thee  of  such  fences  vain. 

And  my  blood  is  of  the  unfaUeii  dew. 

Strip,  and  prove  thy  luok  again. 

And  thou  art  framed  of  mud  and  du^t. 



'Tis  tliine  to  t<peak,  reply  I  must 

Mortal  war])  and  mortal  woof 

Cannot  brook  this  charmed  roof; 

A  mifchtier  wizrird  far  than  T 

All  that  mortal  art  hath  wrought 

Wields  o'er  the  univerne  his  power ; 

In  our  cell  returns  to  naught. 

Him  ownn  tlie  eai^Ie  m  the  sky, 

The  molten  gold  returns  to  clay. 

The  turtle  in  tlie  bower. 

The  poli^'d  diamond  melts  away ; 

Chan«<eful  in  nhape,  yet  miglitie>t  still, 

All  is  altered,  all  is  flown, 

He  wields  the  heart  of  man  at  will, 

Naught  stands  fast  but  truth  alone. 

From  ill  to  goo<l,  from  good  to  ill, 

Not  for  that  thy  quest  give  o'er : 

In  cot  and  castle-tower. 

Coiu'age  i  prove  thy  chance  once  more. 

Ask  thy  heart,  whose  secret  cell 

Alas  I  ahisl 

Is  fill'd  with  Mary  Avenel ! 

Not  oars  the  grace 

Ask  thy  pride,  why  scornful  look 

These  holy  diaracters  to  trace : 

In  Mar>''s  view  it  will  not  br<M)k  1 

Idle  terms  of  painted  air. 

Ask  it,  why  thou  seok'st  to  rise 

Not  to  us  is  given  to  share 

Among  the  mighty  and  the  wis^  — 

,         The  boon  bestow'd  on  Adam's  race. 

Why  thou  spurn  st  thy  lowly  lot, — 

With  patience  bide. 

Why  thy  pastimes  are  forgot, — 

Heaven  will  provide 

Why  thou  wouldst  in  bloody  strue 

Hie  fitting  time,  the  fitting  guide. 

Mend  thy  luck  or  lose  thy  life  ? 

6'Aap.  zil 

Ask  thy  heart,  and  it  shall  tell, 

Sighing  from  its  secret  cell, 

Tis  for  Mary  AveneL 

n  ALBERTS  SECOND  INTERVIEW  WITH 

Do  not  ask  me ; 

THE  WHITE  LADY  OF  AVENEL. 

On  doubts  like  these  thou  canst  not  task  ma 

We  only  see  the  passing  show 

"Bn  spoke,  and  her  speech  was  still  song,  or 

Of  human  passions'  ebo  and  flow ; 

rather  measored  chant;  but  if,  as  now, more  famil- 

And view  the  pageant's  idle  glance 

iar,  it  flowed  occasionally  in  modulated  blank-verse. 

As  mortals  eye  the  northern  dance, 

and,  at  other  times,  in  the  lyrical  measure  which 

When  thousand  streamers,  flashing  bright 

tiHs  had  used  at  their  former  meeting." 

Career  it  o'er  the  brow  of  night 
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And  gazere  mark  their  changeful  gleama^ 
But  feel  no  influence  from  their  beams. 


Bj  ties  mysterious  link'd,  our  fated  race 
Holds  strange  connection  with  the  sons  of  men. 
The  star  that  rose  upon  the  House  of  Avenel, 
When  Xormau  Ulric  first  assumed  the  name, 
Tliat  »tar,  when  cuhiiinating  in  its  orbit, 
Shot  from  its  sphere  a  drop  of  diamond  dew, 
And  tliis  bright  font  received  it — and  a  Spirit 
Rose  from  the  fountain,  and  her  date  of  life 
Hiith  ctM'xistence  with  the  House  of  Avenel, 
A.ud  with  tl^n  star  that  rules  It. 

Look  on  my  girdle — on  this  thread  of  gold— 
Tis  fine  as  web  of  lightest  gossamer, 
And,  but  there  is  a  spell  on't,  would  not  bmd, 
Light  as  tliey  are,  the  folds  of  my  thin  robe. 
But  when  *twas  doun'd,  it  was  a  massive  chain, 
Such  as  might  bin  1  the  champion  of  the  Jews, 
Even  when   his   locks  were   longest — it  hath 

dwindled, 
Hath  *miui8h*d  in  its  substance  and  its  strength, 
As  sunk  the  greatness  of  the  House  of  Avenel. 
When  this  iniil  thread  gives  way,  I  to  the  ele- 
ments 
Retiign  the  principles  of  life  they  lent  me. 
Ask  me  no  more  of  this  I — the  stars  forbid  it. 


Dim  bums  the  once  bright  star  of  Avenel, 
Dim  ns  th^,  beacon  when  the  morn  is  nigh, 
And  tlie  c  cr-wearied  warder  leaves  the  light- 
house; 
There  is  an  influence  sorrowful  and  fearful. 
That   dogs   its  downward   course.    Disastrous 

passion, 
fierce  hate  and  rivalry,  are  in  the  aspect 
That  lowers  upon  its  fortunes. 


Complain  not  on  me,  cliild  of  clay. 
If  to  tliy  harm  I  yield  the  way. 
We,  wlio  soar  Uiy  sphere  above, 
Know  not  auglit  of  hate  or  love ; 
As  will  or  wisdom  rules  thy  mood. 
My  gifts  to  evil  turn  or  good. 

When  Pierde  Shafton  boasteth  high. 
Let  this  token  meet  his  eye, 
Tlie  sun  is  westering  from  the  dell. 
Thy  wish  is  granted — ^fare  thee  well  1 


Maiden,  attend  I  Beneath  my  foot  lies  hid 
The  Wcotl,  the  Law,  the  Path  whidi  thoa  d  m 
strive 
To  find,  and  canst  not  find. — Oonld  Spirits  shed 

Tears  for  their  lot,  it  were  my  lot  to  weep^ 
Showing  the  road  which  I  shall  never  tread. 

Though  my  foot  points  it — Sleep,  eternal  sleep 
Dark,  long,  and  cold  forgetfulneas  my  lot ! — 

But  do  not  thou  at  human  ills  repine ; 
Secure  .there  Ues  full  guerdmi  in  this  spot 

For  all  the  woes  that  wait  frail  Adam's  line — 
Stoop  then  and  make  it  yours, — I  may  not  mab 
it  minel 

Chap, 


THE  WHITE  LADY  TO  MARY  AVENEL. 

Maiden,  whose  sorrows  wail  the  Living  Dead, 
Whof c  eyes  sliall  commune  with  the  Dead  Alive, 


THE  WHITE  LADY  TO  EDWARD 
GLENDINXma. 

Thou  who  seek'st  my  foontain  lone. 
With  H  nghts  and  hopes  thou  dar*st  not 
Whose  heart  within  leap'd  wildly  glad. 
When  most  his  brow  seem*d  dark  and  sad ; 
Hie  thee  back,  thou  find'st  not  here 
Corpse  or  coffin,  grave  or  bier ; 
Tlie  Dead  AUve  is  gone  and  fled — 
Go  thou,  and  join  the  Living  Dead  I 

The  Living  Dead,  whose  sober  brow 
Oft  shrouds  such  thoughts  as  thon  hast  now. 
Whose  hearts  within  are  seldom  cured 
Of  passions  by  their  vows  abjured  ; 
Where,  under  sad  and  solemn  show. 
Vain  hopes  are  nmrsed,  wild  wishes  glow. 
Seek  the  oonvenfs  vaulted  room, 
Prayer  and  vigil  be  thy  doom ; 
Doff  the  green,  and  don  the  gray, 
To  the  doKBter  henoe  away  1 

Chap 


THE  WHITE  LADY'S  FAREWELL. 

Fare  thxe  will,  thon  HoUy  green  1 

Thou  shalt  seldom  now  be  seen. 

With  all  thy  glittering  garlands  bending^ 

As  to  greet  my  slow  desoendiog. 

Startling  the  bewilder'd  hind. 

Who  sees  thee  wave  without  a  wind. 

Farewell,  Fountain !  now  not  long 
Shalt  thou  murmur  to  my  song. 
While  thy  crystal  babbles  glandng; 
Keep  the  time  in  mystic  dancing. 
Rise  and  swell,  are  burst  and  hwt, 
like  mortal  schemes  by  fortune 
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The  knot  of  fate  at  len^  is  tied, 
The  Cliurl  is  Lord,  the  Maid  is  Bride  I 
Vainly  did  mj  magic  sleight 
Send  the  lorer  from  her  si^t ; 
Wither  bash,  and  perish  veil, 
FtU*!!  is  lofty  Ayenel ! 

Chap,  Tixfu, 


(2.)— BORDER  BALLAD. 

1. 

MimcH,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 

Whj  the  deil  dinna  ye  march  forward  in  order  t 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 
All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  Border. 
Many  a  banner  spread. 
Flutters  above  your  head. 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 
Mount  and  make  ready  then, 
Sons  of  the  mountain  glen, 
J^ht  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  glory. 

•      2. 
Oome  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  are  gracing, 

Gome  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the  roe ; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing. 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding, 
War-steeds  are  bounding, 
dtand  to  year  arms,  and  march  in  good  order, 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray. 
When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  oyer  the  Border. 

Chap, 


(8.)— MOTTOES. 

« 

(1.) — Chap,  l 

0  AT  I  the  Monks^  the  Monks,  they  did  the  mia- 

chief! 
TlieirB  all  the  grfi8aioaB»  all  the  ■apentition 
Of  a  most  gross  and  superstitious  age^ — 
May  He  be  praised  that  sent  the  healthM  t«m- 

pest. 
And  scatter'd  all  these  pestOential  rapors; 
But  that  we  owed  them  all  to  yonder  Harlot 
Throned  on  the  sereo  hills  with  her  cap  of  gold, 

1  will  as  soon  beliere,  with  kind  Sir  Roger, 
lliat  oid  MoU  Whtta  took  wing  with  oat  and  broom- 
stick. 

And  raised  the  last  nigbt^s  thonder. 

OldFla^. 


(2.)— Cbap.  n. 

In  yon  lone  vale  his  early  youth  was  bred. 
Not  solitary  then — the  bugie-hom 
Of  fell  Alecto  often  waked  its  windinj^ 
From  where  the  brook  joins  the  majestic  river, 
To  the  wild  nortbom  bog,  the  curlieu's  haunt, 
Where  oozes  forth  its  first  and  feeble  streamlet 

Old  Play. 

(8.) — Chap.  t. 

A  priest,  ye  cry,  a  priest  I — ^lame  shepherds  they, 
How  shall  they  gather  in  the  straggling  flock  f 
Dumb  dogs  which  bark  not — how  shall  they  compel 
Tlie  loitering  vagrants  to  the  Master's  fold  f 
Fitter  to  bask  before  tin  blazing  fire, 
And  snuff  the  mess  neat-handed  Phillls  dresses, 
Than  on  the  snow-wreath  battle  with  the  woU 

Jteformation, 

(4.) — Chap,  vl 

Now  let  us  fit  in  conclave.    That  these  weeds 

Be  rooted  from  the  vineyard  of  tlie  Church, 

That  these  foul  tares  be  sever'd  from  the  whea*, 

We  are,  I  trustj  a^^reed. — Yet  how  to  do  this, 

Nor  hurt  the  wholesome  crop  and  tender  vins 

plants, 

Craves  good  advisement. 

Th€  Refarmaium. 

(6.)— Chap,  vol 

Nay,  dally  not  with  time,  the  wise  man's  treasai^ 
Though  fools  are  lavish  on't — the  fatal  Fisher 
Hooks  souls,  while  we  waste  momenta 

OldPlojf. 

(6.)— Chap,  xl 

You  call  this  edutaition,  do  you  not  f 
Why,  'tis  the  forced  march  of  a  herd  of  baUocki 
Before  a  shoutiQg  drover.    The  glad  van 
Move  on  at  ease,  and  pause  a  while  to  snatch 
A  passing  morsel  from  the  dewy  green-ewar4» 
Whfle  all  the  blows,  the  oaths,  the  indignaUoi^ 
Fall  oo  the  croupe  of  the  ill-fitted  laggard 
That  cripples  in  the  rear. 

OldPld^ 

(7.)— Chap.  zn. 
lliere's  something  in  that  ancient  superstitkiii, 
Which,  erring  as  it  is,  our  fancy  k>ves. 
The  spring  that,  with  its  thousand  crystal  babbler^ 
BuFsto  from  the  bosom  of  some  desert  rock 
In  secret  solitude,  may  well  be  deem'd 
The  haunt  of  something  purer,  more  refined. 
And  mightier  than  ourselves.  Old  Plajf, 

(8.) — Chap.  xiv. 

Nay,  let  me  have  the  friends  who  eat  my  vKtoal^ 
Ai  vazioas  as  my  dishes.    Hie  feast's  naogfatK 
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Where  one  huge  plate  predomiDatea. — John  Plain- 

(14.)— Cbap.  xxm. 

text, 

Tis  when  the  wound  is  sflffening  with  the  odd. 

He  sball  be  mighty  beef^  our  English  staple ; 

The  warrior  first  feels  pain — ^'tis  when  the  htat 

The  worthy  Alderman,  a  butter'd  dumpling ; 

And  fiery  fever  of  his  soul  is  past 

Ton  pair  of  whisker'd  Cornets,  rufih  and  rees ; 

The  sinner  feels  remorse. 

Their  friend  the  Dandy,  a  green  goose  in  sippets. 

Old  Play. 

And  so  the  board  is  spread  at  once  and  filled 

On  the  same  principle — ^Variety. 

(15.)— <7hap.  zzit. 

KewPlay. 

m  walk  on  tiptoe ;  arm  my  eye  with  caution. 

My  heart  with  courage,  and  my  hand  with  weapon. 

(9.) — Chap.  it. 

Like  him  who  ventures  on  a  lion's  den. 

He  strikes  no  coin,  'tis  true,  but  coins  new  phrases, 

Old  Play. 

And  Tends  them  forth  as  knares  rend  gilded 

counters, 

(16.)— Chap.  xxvn. 

Which  wise  men  scorn,  aftd  fools  accept  in  pay- 

Now, by  Our  Tiadv,  Sheriff,  'tis  hard  reckoning. 

ment 

That  I,  with  every  odds  of  birth  and  barony. 

Old  Play, 

Should  be  detain'd  here  for  the  casual  death 

Of  a  wild  forester,  whose  utmost  having 

(10.)— Chap,  xvl 

Is  but  the  brazen  buckle  of  the  belt 

A  courtier  extraordinary,  who  by  diet 

In  which  he  sticks  his  hedge-knife. 

Of  moats  and  drinks,  his  temperate  exercise, 

OldPl^ 

Choice  music,  frequent  bath,  his  horary  shifts 

Of  shirts  and  waistcoats,  means  to  immortalize 

(1*1.) — Chap.  xxx. 

Mortality  itself,  and  makes  the  essence 

Tou  call  it  an  ill  angel — it  may  be  so ; 

Of  his  whde  happiness  the  trim  of  court 

But  sure  I  am,  among  the  ranks  which  fell. 

Magnetic  Lady, 

'Tis  the  first  fiend  e'er  counselled  man  to  rise. 

And  win  the  bliss  the  sprite  himself  had  forfeited. 

(11.) — Chap,  xix 

Old  Play. 

Now  chooee  thee,  gallant  betwixt  wealth  and 

honor; 

(18.) — Chap,  xxxl 

There  lies  the  pelf,  in  sum  to  bear  thee  through 

At  school  I  knew  him — a  sharp-witted  youth, 

The  dance  of  youth,  and  the  turmoil  of  manliood. 

Grave,  thoughtful,  and  reserved  amongst  his  mata^ 

Tet  leave  enough  for  age's  chimney-corner ; 

Turning  tlie  hours  of  sport  and  food  to  labor. 

But  an  thou  grasp  to  it  fiurewell  Ambition  1 

Starving  his  body  to  inform  his  mind. 

Farewell  each  hope  of  bettering  thy  condition. 

OldPla^ 

And  ijusing  ihj  low  rank  aboye  the  churls 

That  till  the  earth  for  breadl 

(19.) — Chap,  xxxin. 

Old  Play. 

Now  on  my  faith  this  gear  is  all  entangled. 

I  jke  to  the  yam-dew  of  the  drowsv  knitter, 

(12.) — Chap,  xzl 

Dragg'd  by  the  frolic  kitten  through  the  cabin. 

Indifferent  but  indifferent — ^pshawl  he  doth  it 

While  the  good  dame  sits  nodding  o'er  the  fire — 

not 

Masters,  attend ;  'twill  crave  some  skili  to  dear  it 

Tiike  one  who  is  his  craft's  master — ne'ertheleas 

OldPUMy. 

I  have  seen  a  clown  confer  a  bloody  coxcomb 

On  one  who  was  a  master  of  defence. 

(20.) — Chap,  xzxrr. 

Old  Play. 

It  is  not  texts  will  do  it — Church  artillery 

Are  silenced  soon  by  real  ordnance. 

(18.)— Chap.  zzn. 

And  canons  are  but  yain  opposed  to  cannon. 

Tes,  life  hath  left  him~«Tery  busy  thought, 

Go,  coin  your  crosier,  melt  your  chuzcfa  plate 

£ach  fiery  passion,  every  strong  affection. 

down, 

The  sense  of  outward  ill  and  inward  sorrow. 

Bid  the  starved  soldier  banquet  in  your  hall% 

Are  fled  at  once  from  the  pale  trunk  before  me ; 

And  quaff  your  long-sa^ed  hogsheads — ^Tum  them 

And  I  have  given  that  which  spoke  and  moved, 

'  out 

Thought  acted,  suffered,  as  a  Uvmg  man, 

Urns  primed  with  your  good  cheer,  to  gnard  your 

To  be  a  ghastly  form  of  bloody  clay. 

wall. 

Soon  the  foul  food  for  reptiles. 

And  they  will  venture  for  't— - 

Old  Play. 

OldPU^ 
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irom  tl)e  ^bbot. 


1820. 


11.)— THE  PARDONER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  At  length  the  pardoner  pulled  from  hia  ecrip 
E  small  phial  of  dear  water,  of  which  he  vaunted 
ihe  quality  in  the  following  verses :" — 

Listneth,  gode  people,  everiche  one, 
For  in  the  londe  of  Babylone, 
Far  eastward  I  wot  it  lyeth, 
And  is  the  first  londe  the  sonne  espieth, 
Ther,  as  he  cometh  fro  out  the  s4 ; 
In  this  ilk  londe,  as  thinketh  me, 
Right  as  holie  legeodcs  tell, 
Snottreth  from  a  roke  a  well, 
And  falleth  into  ane  bath  of  ston, 
Wher  chast  Susanne  in  times  long  gon. 
Was  wont  to  wash  her  bodie  and  lim — 
Mickle  vertue  hath  that  streme, 
As  ye  shall  se  er  that  ye  pas, 
Ensample  by  this  little  glas — 
Through  nightCi  cold  and  day^s  hote, 
Hiderward  I  have  it  brought ; 
Hath  a  wife  made  slip  or  slide, 
Or  a  maiden  stepp'd  aside ; 
Putteth  this  wat«r  under  her  nese, 
Wold  she  nold  she,  she  shall  snese. 

Chap.  zzyiL 


(2).— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  r. 
In  the  wild  storm, 


Hie  f^WTtft"  hews  his  mast  down,  and  the  merchant 
HeaTea  to  the  billows  wares  he  once  deem'd  pre- 
cious : 
So  prince  and  peer,  'mid  popular  contentions. 

Out  off  their  fovorites. 

Old  Play, 

.       (2.) — Chap,  vl 

noa  hajBt  each  secret  of  the  household,  Francis. 
I  dare  be  sworn  thou  hast  been  in  the  buttery 
Steeping  thy  curious  humor  in  fat  ale. 
And  in  the  butler's  tattle — ay,  or  diatting 
With  the  glib  waiting-woman  o'er  her  comfits — 
rheae  bear  the  key  to  each  domestic  mystery. 

Old  Play, 

(8.; — Chap.  vra.  * 
The  sacred  tapers'  lights  are  gone, 
Gray  moss  has  dad  the  altar  stone, 
Hie  holy  image  is  o'erthrown. 


The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll. 
The  long-ribb'd  aisles  are  burst  and  shrunk, 
Tlie  holy  slu-iiies  to  ruin  sunk, 
Deparltid  is  the  pious  monk, 

God's  blessing  on  his  soul  I 

Rediviva 

(4.) — Chap.  xi. 
Lifoliath  its  May,  and  all  is  mirthful  then: 
The  woods  are  vocal,  and  the  flowers  aU  odor , 
Its  very  blast  has  mirth  in 't, — and  the  maidens, 
The  while  they  don  their  doaks  to  skreen  theii 

kirtles. 
Laugh  at  the  rain  that  wets  them. 

Old  Play, 

(6.) — Chap.  xn. 

Nay,  hear  me,  brother — I  am  elder,  wiser, 
And  holier  than  thou ;  and  age,  and  wisdom,- 
And  holiness,  have  peremptory  claims. 
And  will  be  listen'd  to.  Old  Plav 

(6.) — Chap.  xtv. 

Not  the  wild  billow,  when  it  breaks  its  barrier — 
Not  the  wild  wind,  escaping  from  its  cavern — 
Not  the  wild  fiend,  that  mingles  both  together. 
And  pours  their  rage  upon  the  ripening  harvest. 
Can  match  the  wild  freaks  of  this  mirthful  meuv 

ing— 
Comic,  yet  fearful— droll,  and  yet  destructive. 

The  Contptraey, 

(7.)— Chap,  xvl 

Youth !  thou  wear'st  to  manhood  now 
Darker  lip  and  darker  brow. 
Statelier  step,  more  pensive  mien. 
In  thy  face  and  gait  are  seen : 
Thou  must  now  brook  midnight  watches, 
Take  thy  food  and  sport  by  snatches  I 
For  the  gambol  and  the  jest. 
Thou  wert  wont  to  love  the  best^ 
Graver  follies  must  thou  follow. 
But  as  senseless,  £Edse,  and  hollow. 

Life,  a  Poem, 

(8.) — Chap.  xix. 
It  is  and  is  not — ^"tis  the  thing  I  sought  for, 
Have  kneel'd  for,  pray'd  for,  risk'd  my  Came  and 

life  for,    V 
And  yet  it  is  not — no  more  than  the  shadow 
Upon  the  hard,  cold,  flat,  and  polish'd  mirror, 
Is  the  warm,  graceful,  rounded,  hving  substante 
Which  it  presents  in  form  and  lineament 

OldPlm 

(9.) — Chap.  xxm. 

GIyo  me  a  morsel  on  the  greensward  rather, 
Coarse  as  you  wiU  the  cooking — ^Let  the  fiesli 
spring 
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Bubble  beaide  my  napldn — and  the  free  birda» 
Twittering    and    chirping,  hop  from    bough  to 

bough. 
To  claim  the  cnmu  I  leare  for  perquiaitea— 
Your  prison-feasta  I  like  not 

Tha  Woodman,  a  Drmma, 

(10.)— </HAP.  ZZIT. 

Tia  a  weary  life  this 

Vaulta  orerhead,  and  grates  and  bara  aroond  me, 
And  my  sad  houra  apent  with  as  sad  oompaniona, 
Whose  thoughta  are  brooding  o*er  their  own  mia- 

chancea, 
Far,  Ikr  too  deeply  to  take  part  in  mine. 

Ths  Woodnnan, 

(11.) — Chap.  xxv. 

And  when  Lore's  torch  hath  aet  the  heart  in  flame. 
Cornea  Seignor  Reaaon,  with  his  saws  and  cautions, 
Giymg  such  aid  aa  the  old  gray-beard  Sexton, 
Who  from  the  church-yault  drags  his  crazy  engine. 
To  ply  ita  dribbling  ineffectual  streamlet 
Against  a  conflagration. 

Old  Play. 

(18.)-— Ohap.  xznn. 

Yea,  it  ia  ahe  whose  eyes  look'd  on  thy  childhood. 
And  watch'd  with  trembling  hope  thy  dawn  of 

youth, 
Tliat  now,  with  theae  a&me  eye-bolla,  dimm'd  with 

age, 
And  dimmer  yet  with  tears,  aeea  thy  dishonor. 

Old  Play, 


(18.)--0hap. 

In  aome  breasts  paaaion  liea  oonceal*d  and  atlent^ 
LUce  war'a  awart  powder  in  a  castle  vault, 
Until  wraaifi,  like  the  linatod^,  lighta  it ; 
Then  comas  «t  once  the  lightning  and  the  thun- 
der. 
And  diatant  echoea  tell  that  all  is  rent  asunder. 

OidPlay. 

(14.) — Chap.  Tfrrn. 
Death  diatant  f— No,  alas !  he'a  ever  with  ua^ 
And  ahakea  the  dart  at  ua  in  all  our  actinga : 
He  lurks  within  our  cup^  while  we're  in  health ; 
Sits  by  our  side-bed,  mocka  our  medicines ; 
We  cannot  walk,  or  sit,  or  ride,  or  travel. 
Bat  death  is  by  to  aeise  ua  when  he  liata. 

Th»  Bjamiak  Faikgr, 

(16.y— Chap,  zzxzv. 

Ay,  Pedro,— Oome  you  here  with  mask  and  lan- 
tern. 
Ladder  of  ropea,  and  other  moonshine  tools-* 
Why,   youngster,   thou   may'st   cheat   the   old 
DiMnna, 


Flatter  the  waiting-woman,  bribe  the  ralet ; 
But  know,  that  I  her  &ther  play  the  Orypboo, 
Tameleaa  and  aleepleaa,  proof  to  fraud  or  briber 
And  guard  the  hidden  treasure  of  her  beauty. 

Tlie  Spanish  Father, 


(16.)--Chap- 

It  18  a  time  of  danger,  not  of  revel. 
When  churchmen  turn  to  maaquera. 

Uie  Spanish  Father. 

(17.)— Chap,  xzxvii. 

Ay,  sur-— our  ancient  crown,  in  theae  wild  timea» 
Oft  stood  upon  a  cast — the  gamester'a  ducat^ 
So  often  staked,  and  lost,  and  then  regain*d^ 
Scarce  knew  so  many  hJEuarda. 

The  Spanish  Father 


Jftom  KenUtDortI). 


1821. 


(1.>-G0LDTHRED'S  SON'G. 

"  Anns  some  brief  interval.  Master  Gk>ldtnred, 
at  the  earnest  instigation  of  mine  host^  and  the 
joyous  concurrence  of  his  guests,  indulged  the  com- 
pany with  the  following  morsel  of  melody  i* — 

Or  all  the  birda  on  bush  or  tree, 

Oommend  me  to  the  owl. 
Since  he  may  best  ensample  be 
To  those  the  cup  that  trowL 
For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west, 
He  dkooaes  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  best, 
And  he  whoops  out  his  song,  and  he  Iau^m  at  Ua 

jest, 
Tlien,  tiiongh  houra  be  late,  and  weather  fbul. 
Well  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bdony 
owL 

Hie  lark  ia  but  a  bumpkin  fowl. 

He  aleepe  in  hia  nest  till  mom ; 
But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl. 
That  all  night  blows  his  honi. 
Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger  in  speedi. 
And  match  me  this  catdi,  till  you  swagger  and 

screech, 
And  drink  till  yon  wink,  my  merry  men  eadi ; 
For,  though  hoars  be  Ute,  and  weather  be  fool. 
We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny 
owL 
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(1>-€PEECH  OF  THE  PORTEB  AT 
KENILWORTH. 

"At  the  approach  of  the  Queen,  upoQ  sight 
of  whom,  aa  struck  by  some  heavenlj  viaion,  the 
^gantic  warder  dropped  his  club,  resigned  hia 
kejs,  and  gave  open  way  to  the  Goddess  of  the 
night,  and  all  her  magnificent  traia" 

What  stir,  what  turmoil,  have  we  for  the  nones  f 
Stand  back,  my  masters,  or  beware  your  bones  I 
Sirs,  Fm  a  warder,  and  no  man  of  straw ; 
My  voice  keeps  order,  and  my  dub  gives  Uw. 

Yet  soft — nay  stay — ^what  vision  have  we  here  f 
What  dainty  darling's  this — what  peerless  ptot 
What  loveliest  face,  that  loving  ranks  enfold, 
Like  brightest  diamond  chated  in  purest  gold  f 
Daszled  and  blind,  mine  office  I  forsake, 
My  club,  my  key,  my  knee,  my  homage  take. 
Bright  paragon,  pass  on  in  joy  and  bliss  ;— 
Beshrew  the  g^te  that  opes  not  wide  at  snch  a 
sight  aa  this  I^ 

Chap, 


(8.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  iv. 

tCcft  serve  two  masters  f — Here  's  a  youth  will 

try  it — 
Would  fain  serve  God,  yet  give  the  devil  his  due ; 
Says  grace  before  he  doth  a  deed  of  villany. 
And  returns  his  thanks  devoutly  when  'tis  acted. 

Old  Play. 


(2.) — Chap.  t. 
He 


Versed  in  the  world  as  pilot  in  his  compass* 
The  needle  pointed  ever  to  that  interest 
Which  was  his  loadstar,  and  he  spread  his  sails 
With  vantage  to  the  gale  of  others'  passion. 

ThA  Deceiver — a  TVagedy, 

(8.) — Chap.  vn. 

This  is  He 

Who  rides  on  the  cburt-gale ;  controls  its  tides; 
Knows  all  their  secret  shoals  and  fatal  eddies; 
Whose  frown  abases,  and  whose  smile  exalts. 
He  shines  like  any  rainbow — and,  percbanoe, 
His  colors  are  as  transient 

Old  Play. 


1  M  Tu,  |g  „  hnitetMrn  of  Ouooigne**  votm,  spokM  bjr  tb« 

dercnlean  porter,  u  mentioned  in  the  text  [of  the  Novel]. 
'^he  original  may  be  fonntl  in  tiie  repablication  of  the  Princely 
/IcBsuree  of  Kenilworth,  by  the  wme  author,  in  the  Uiitory  of 
CflBilwOTili.    Chnwick,  liBl. 


(4.) — Crap.  xiv. 

This  is  rare  news  thou  tell'st  me,  my  good  fellow; 
There  are  two  bulls  fierce  battling  on  the  green 
For  one  fair  heifer — if  the  one  goes  down. 
The  dale  will  be  more  peaceful,  and  the  herd. 
Which  have  small  interest  in  their  brulziement, 
May  pasture  there  in  peace. 

Old  Play 

(5.) — Chap.  xvn. 

Well,  then,  our  oourse  is  chosen ;  spread  the  sail,— 
Heave  oft  the  lead,  and  mark  the  soandings  well; 
Look  to  the  helm,  good  master ;  many  a  shoal 
Marks  this  stem  coast,  and  rocks  where  sits  the 

siren. 
Who,  like  ambition,  lures  men  to  their  ruin. 

77m  Shipwreck, 

(6.) — Chap,  zxiii. 

Now  God  be  good  to  me  in  this  wild  pilgrimage  1 
All  hope  in  human  aid  I  cast  behind  me. 
Oh,  who  would  be  a  woman  ?  who  that  fool, 
A  weeping,  pirfng,  faithful,  loving  woman  I 
She  hath  hard  measure  still  inhere  she  hopes 

kindest. 
And  all  her  bounties  only  make  ingrates. 

Lw^^  PUgrimagt, 


(7.)— Chap. 

Hark  1  the  bells  summon,  and  the  bugle  call^ 

But  she  the  fairest  answers  not ;  the  tide 

Of  nobles  and  of  ladies  throngs  the  halls, 

But  she  the  loveliest  must  in  secret  hide. 

What  eyes  were  thine,  proud  Prince,  which  in  the 

gleam 
Of  yon  gay  meteors  lost  that  better  sense. 
That  o'er  the  glow-worm  doth  the  star  esteem, 
And  merit's  modest  blush  o'er  courtly  insolence  f 

ThB  Olau  Slipper. 

(8.) — Chap,  xxvau. 

What,  man,  ne'er  lack  a  draught,  when  the  foil 

can 
Stands  at  thine  elbow,  and  craves  emptying  I — 
Nay,  fear  not  me,  for  I  have  no  delight 
To  watch  men's  vices,  since  I  have  myself 
Of  virtue  naught  to  boast  of. — Fm  a  striker, 
Would  have  the  world  strike  with  me,  pcll-mel^ 

aU. 

Pandetmtmimn 


(».)— Chap. 

Now  fare  thee  well,  my  master  I  if  true  service 
Be  guerdon'd  with  hard  looks,  e'en  cut  the  tow* 

line, 
And  let  our  barks  across  the  pathless  flood 
Hold  different  oourseSi 
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(10.)— COAP. 

Now  Ud  tho  steeple  rock — she  comes,  she  oomee  1 
Speak  for  us,  bells  t  speak  for  us,  shrill-toDgued 

tuckets  I 
Stand  to  the  linstock,  gunner ;  let  thy  cannon 
Play  such  a  peal,  as  if  a  Paynim  foe 
Came  stretch'd  in  turban*d  ranks  to  storm  the 

ramparts. 
We  will  have  pageants  too ;  but  that  craves  wit, 
And  Fm  a  rough-hewn  soldier. 

Tha  Virgin- Qtieerif  a  Tragi-Comedy, 

(11.)— Chap,  zzzil 
The  wisest  sovereigns  err  like  private  men, 
And  royal  hand  has  sometimes  laid  the  sword 
Of  cliivalry  upon  a  worthless  shoulder, 
Wliich  better  had  been  branded  by  the  hangman. 
What  then  t  Kings  do  their  best, — and  they  and  we 
Must  answer  for  the  intent,  and  not  the  event 

Old  Play, 

(12.)— Chap,  xxzni. 

Here  stands  the  victim — ^thcre  the^roud  betrayer, 
£*en  as  the  hind  puU'd  down  by  strangling  dogs 
Lies  at  the  hunter*s  feet,  who  courteous  proffers 
To  some  high  dame,  the  Dian  of  the  chase. 
To  whom  he  looks  for  guerdon,  his  sharp  blade, 
To  gash  the  sobbing  throat 

TTie  Woodamafi. 

(18.) — Chap.  xl. 

High  o*er  the  eastern  steep  the  eun  is  beaming, 
And  darkness  flies  with  her  deceitful  sliadows ; 
So  truth  prevails  o'er  falsehood. 

Old  Flay, 


Jktm  tl)e  {)irate. 


1821. 


(1.)— THE  SONG  OF  THE  TEMPEST. 

*  A  NoKWXGiAN  invocation,  still  preserved  in  the 
Island  of  Unst,  under  the  name  of  the  Song  of  the 
Reim-kennar,  though  some  caU  it  the  Song  of  the 
Tempest  The  following  is  a  free  translation,  it 
being  impossible  to  render  literally  many  of  tlie 
elliptical  and  metaphorical  terms  of  expression  pe- 
culiar to  the  ancient  Korthem  poetry  f  * — 

1. 

Stern  eagle  of  the  far  north-west. 

Thou  tliat  bearest  in  thy  grasp  the  thunderbolt, 

Hiou  whose  rushing  pinions  stir  ocean  to  madness, 


ThoQ  the  destroyer  of  herds,  thou  the  scatterer  d 

navies, 
Amidst  the  scream  of  thy  rage, 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  thy  onward  wing^ 
Though  thy  scream  be  loud  as  the  cry  of  a 

ing  nation. 
Though  the  rushing  of  thy  wings  be  like  the 

of  ten  thousand  waves, 
Yet  hear,  in  thine  ire  and  thy  haste. 
Hear  thou  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 

Hioq  bast  met  the  pine-trees  of  Drontheim, 
Their  dark-green  heads  lie  proetrate  beside  their 

uprooted  stems ; 
Hiou  hast  met  the  rider  of  the  ocean, 
The  tall,  the  strong  bark  of  the  fearless  rover. 
And  she  has  struck  to  thee  the  topsail 
That  she  had  not  veil'd  to  a  royal  armada: 
Thou  hast  met  the  tower  that  bears  its  crest  amoqg 

the  douds,  [<^J^ 

The  battled  massive  tower  of  the  Jarl  of  former 
And  the  cope-stone  of  the  turret 
Is  lying  upon  its  hospitable  hearth ; 
But  thou  too  shalt  stoop,  proud  compeller  of  cloudy 
When  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar. 

8. 

There  are  verses  that  can  stop  the  stag  in  the 

forest. 
Ay,  and  when  the  dark-oolor'd  dog  is  <ipenix^  cd 

his  track ; 
There  are  verses  can  make  the  wild  hawk  pause 

on  the  wing, 
Like  the  faXcam  that  wears  the  hood  and  the  jessesi 
And  who  knows  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fowler. 
Thou  who  canst  mock  at  the  scream  of  the  drown- 
ing mariner. 
And  the  crash  of  the  ravaged  forest, 
And  the  groan  of  the  overwhelmed  crowds. 
When  the  church  hath  fallen  in  the  mameiit  of 

prayer ; 
Here  are  sounds  which  thou  also  must  list. 
When  they  are  chanted  by  the  voice  of  the  Rdm- 
kennar. 

4. 

Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  oo  the  ooean, 
The  widows  wring  their  hands  on  the  beacb ; 
Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on  the  land, 
Tlic  husbandman  folds  his  arms  in  despair ; 
Cease  thou  the  waving  of  thy  pinions. 
Let  the  ocean  repose  in  her  dark  strengtii ; 
Cease  thou  the  flashing  of  thine  eye, 
Let  the  thunderbolt  sleep  in  the  armory  wf  Odin . 
Be  thou  still  at  my  bidding,  viewless  racer  of  ths 

north-western  heaven, — 
Sleep  thou  at  the  voice  of  Noma  the  Beim-kemia^ 
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5. 

(8).— THE  SONG  OF  HAROLD  HARFAQER 

Eagle  of  the  far  north-western  waters, 

Thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim-kennar, 

The  sun  is  rising  dimly  red. 

Thou  hast  closed  thy  wide  sails  at  her  bidding, 

The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dread ; 

And  folded  them  in  peace  by  thy  aide. 

From  his  cli£f  the  eagle  sallies, 

My  blessing  be  on  thy  retiring  path ; 

Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  valleys ; 

When  thou  stoopest  from  thy  pUu»  on  high. 

In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover. 

Soft  bo  thy  slumbers  in  the  caverns  of  the  unknown 

Peep  the  wild  dogs  from  the  cover. 

ocean, 

Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  yelling. 

Refit  till  destiny  shall  again  awaken  thee ; 

Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 

Eagle  of  the  north-west,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice 

"  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dying, 

of  the  Beim-kennar. 

Fair-hair*d  Harold's  flag  is  flying.** 

CftafK.vi 

Many  a  crest  on  air  is  streaming, 

Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 
Many  an  arm  the  axe  uproars, 

• 

Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  speara. 

All  along  the  crowded  ranks 

\ 

Horses  neigh  and  armor  clanks ; 

(2.>-CLAUD  HALCRO*S  SONG. 

^O                                                                          ■ 

Louder  still  the  bard  is  singing, 

MART. 

**  Gather  footmen,  gather  horsemen, 

Farewkll  to  Northmnvcn, 

To  the  field,  ye  valiant  Norsemen  1 

Gray  HUlswicke,  farewell  I 

To  the  calms  of  thy  haven. 

**  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber, 

The  stonrifl  on  thy  fell — 

View  not  vantage,  count  not  number ; 

To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

JoUy  reapers,  forward  still. 

The  mood  of  thy  main. 

Grow  the  crop  on  vale  or  hill. 

And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary  I 

Thick  or  scatter'd,  stiff  or  lithe. 

We  meet  not  again  1 

It  shall  down  before  the  scythe. 

% 

Forward  with  your  sickles  bright. 

Farewell  the  wild  ferry, 

Reap  the  harvest  of  the  fight. — 

Which  Hacon  could  brave, 

Onward  footmen,  onward  horsemen. 

When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 

To  the  charge,  ye  gallant  Norsemen  I 

Were  white  in  the  wave. 

There^s  a  maid  may  look  over 

«  Fatal  Choosers  of  the  Slaughter, 

These  wild  waves  in  vain, — 

O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter ; 

For  the  skiff  of  her  lover — 

Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before  ye,— 

He  comes  not  again  I 

Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory ; 

Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail, 

The  vows  thou  hast  broke. 

Her  ever-circhng  mead  and  ale, 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  them ; 

Where  for  eternity  unite 

On  the  quicksand  and  rock 

The  joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight 

Let  the  mermaidens  sing  them. 

Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horsemen. 

New  sweetness  they'll  give  her 

Charge  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norsemen  t*- 

Bewildering  strain ; 

Chap,xf 

But  ihere*s  one  who  will  never 

Believe  them  again. 
0  wert  there  an  island. 

Though  ever  so  wild. 

(4.)— SONG  OP  THE  MERMAIDS  AND 

Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

MERMEN. 

No  man  be  beguiled — 

Too  tempting  a  snare 

icEaiCAm. 

To  poor  mortals  were  given ; 

Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  wave. 

And  the  hope  would  fix  there, 

Strmging  beads  of  glistering  pearl 

That  should  anchor  in  heavea 

Singing  the  acliievements  brave 

Chap,  xil 

Of  many  an  old  Norwegian  earl ; 
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DweUiog  where  the  tempest**  TKwiog, 

Falls  as  light  upon  our  eat 
As  the  sigh  of  lover,  craving 

Pity  from  his  lady  dear, 
Cliildren  of  wild  Thule,  we. 
From  tlie  deep  caves  of  the  sea, 
As  the  lark  sprin^^s  from  the  lea, 
Tiither  come,  to  sluire  your  glee. 

MERMAN. 

Fn>m  reining  of  the  water-horse, 
That  bounded  till  the  waves  were  foam- 
ing, 
Watching  the  infant  tempe:tt*B  coarse, 

Cliasiog  the  sea-snake  in  his  roaming ; 
From  winding  charge-notes  on  the  shell. 

When  the  huge  whale  and  sword-fish  duel, 
Or  tolling  shroudless  seamen's  knell, 

Wlien  the  winds  and  waves  are  cruel ; 
Children  of  wild  Thule,  we 
Have  ploughM  such  furrows  on  the  sea. 
As  the  steer  draws  on  the  lea. 
And  hither  we  come  to  share  your  glee. 

MERMAIDS  AND  MERMSIT. 

We  heard  you  in  our  twilight  caves, 

A  hundred  fathom  deep  below, 
For  notes  of  joy  can  pierce  the  waves, 

That  drown  each  sound  of  war  and  woe. 
Those  who  dwell  beneath  the  sea 

liove  the  sons  of  Thule  well ; 
Thus,  to  aid  your  mirth,  bring  we 

Dance,  and  song,  and  sounding  shelL 
Children  of  dark  Thule,  know. 
Those  who  dwell  by  haaf  and  voe, 
Where  your  daring  sliallops  row, 
Gome  to  share  the  festal  ^ow. 

Chap.T7L 


Daughters  of  northeni  Ifagiraa,  haill 
The  lamp  is  lit,  the  flame  k  dear,— 

To  you  I  oome  to  tell  my  tale. 
Awake,  arisen  my  tale  to  hear  1 


(5.)— NORNA'S  SONG. 

For  leagues  along  the  watery  way, 

Through  gulf  and  stream  my  course  has  been ; 
Hie  billows  know  my  Runic  lay, 

And  smooth  their  crests  to  silent  green. 

Tlie  bOlowB  know  my  Runic  lay, — 

The  gulf  grows  smooth,  the  stream  is  stall ; 

But  human  hearts,  more  wild  than  they, 
Know  but  the  rule  of  wayward  will 

One  hour  is  mine,  in  all  the  year, 
To  teU  my  woes, — ^and  one  alone ; 

When  gleams  this  magic  lamp,  'tis  here, — 
When  dies  the  mystic  light,  'tis  gone. 


(6.>--CLAUD  HALCRO  AND  NORKA 

CLAUD  HALcaa 

Mother  darksome.  Mother  dread, 

Dweller  on  tlie  Fitful-head, 

Thou  canst  see  what  deeds  are  done 

Under  the  never-setting  sun. 

Look  through  sleet,  and  look  through  fros^ 

Look  to  Greenland's  caves  and  coasts, — 

By  the  ice-berg  is  a  sail 

Chasing  of  the  swarthy  whale ; 

Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread. 

Tell  us,  has  the  good  ship  sped  t 

NORNA. 

The  thought  of  the  aged  is  ever  on  gear, — 
On  his  fishing,  his  furrow,  his  flock,  and  his  steer; 
But  thrive  may  his  fishing,  flock,  furrow,  fod  hex^ 
While  the  aged  for  anguish  shall  tear  his  gruj 

beard. 
The  ship,  well-laden  as  bark  need  be, 
Lies  deep  in  the  furrow  of  the  Iceland  sea ; — 
The  breeze  for  Zetland  blows  fair  and  soft, 
And  gayly  the  garland  is  fluttering  aloft : 
Seven  good  fishes  have  spouted  their  last. 
And  their  jaw-bones  are  hanging  to  yard  and 
Two  are  for  Lerwick,  and  two  for  Kirkwall, — 
Three  for  Burgh  Westra,  the  choicest  of  alL 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread. 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 
Thou  hast  coun'd  full  many  a  rhyme. 
That  lives  upon  tlie  surge  of  time : 
Tell  me,  shall  my  lays  be  sung. 
Like  Hacon's  of  the  golden  tongue, 
Long  after  Halcro's  dead  and  gone  I 
Or,  shall  Hialtland's  minstrel  own 
One  note  to  rival  glorious  John  I 

NORNA. 

T^  infant  loves  the  rattle*s  noise ; 
Age,  double  cliildhood,  hath  its  toys ; 
But  different  far  the  descant  rizigs, 
As  strikes  a  different  hand  the  Btring& 
The  eagle  mounts  the  polar  sky — 
The  Imber-goose,  unaldird  to  fly. 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along. 
Where  seal  and  sea-dog  list  his  song: 
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• 

OUUmHATCEO. 

Shall  she  marry,  ay  or  not  ? 

Be  mine  the  Imber-gooee  to  play, 

If  she  marry,  what's  her  lot  f 

And  haunt  lone  cave  and  silent  bay ; 

The  archer's  aim  so  sliall  I  shun — 

KOaWA. 

Bo  sliall  I  'scape  the  levell'd  gun — 

Dntouch'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 

Content  my  verses*  tuneless  jingle. 

Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest ; 

With  Tliule's  sounding  tides  to  mingle, 

So  pure,  so  free  from  earthy  dye, 

While,  to  the  ear  of  wondering  wight. 

It  seemA,  whilst  leaning  on  the  sky, 

Upon  the  distant  headland's  height, 

Part  of  the  heaven  to  which  'tis  nigh ; 

Soften'd  by  murmur  of  the  sea, 

But  passion,  like  the  wild  Mardi  rain, 

The  rude  sounds  seem  like  harmony  I 

May  soil  the  wreath  with  many  a  staia 

•            «            «            *            * 

We  gaze — the  lovely  vision's  gone — 

Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread, 

A  torrent  fills  the  bed  of  stone, 

•  Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 

That  hurrying  to  destruction's  shock. 

A  gallant  bark  from  &r  abroad. 

Leaps  headlong  from  the  lofty  rock. 

Saint  Magnus  hath  her  in  his  road. 

Chap.  XXL 

With  gnns  and  firelocks  not  a  few — 
A  silken  and  a  scarlet  crew, 

Beep  stored  with  precious  merchandise. 

Of  gold,  and  goods  of  rare  device — 

(7.)_S0NG  OF  THE  ZETLAND  FISHERMAN. 

What  interest  hath  our  comrade  bold 

In  bark  and  crew,  in  goods  and  gold  f 

**  Whiib  they  were  yet  withm  hearing  of  the 

shore,  ^ey  chanted  an  ancient  Norse  ditty,  appro- 

KOKNA. 

priate  to  the  occasion,  of  wliich  Claud  Halcro  had 

Oold  18  ruddy,  fair,  and  free. 

executed  the  following  literal  translation :" — 

Blood  is  crimson,  and  dark  to  see  '.-^ 

I  look'd  out  on  Saint  Magnus  Bay, 

Farewvll,  merry  maidens,  to  song,  and  to  laugh. 

And  I  saw  a  falcon  that  struck  her  prey, — 

For  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are  bound  to  the 

A  gobbet  of  flesh  in  her  beak  she  bore, 

Haaf; 

And  talons  and  singles  are  drippmg  with  gore ; — 

And  we  must  have  labor,  and  hunger,  and  pain, 

Let  he  tk»t  asks  after  them  look  on  his  hand, 

Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunrosaness  again. 

And  if  there  is  blood  on't,  he's  one  of  their  bond. 

For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal. 

0LAX7D  HALOaO. 

We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpoise 

Mother  doubtful.  Mother  dread. 

and  seal; 

Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 

Tlie  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  hisrh, 

Well  thou  know'st  it  is  thy  task 

And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by. 

To  tell  what  Beauty  will  not  ask ; — 

Then  steep  thy  words  in  wine  and  milk; 

Sing  on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  fbllow,  like  thee. 

And  weave  a  doom  of  gold  and  silk, — 

By  bank,  dioal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms  of  the 

For  we  would  know,  shall  Brenda  prove 

sea; 

In  love,  and  happy  in  her  love  f 

And  when  twenty-score  fishes  are  straining  our  line, 

irORXA. 

Sing  louder,  brave  bird,  for  theur  spoils  shall  be  thine. 

Untouch'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 

Well  smg  while  we  bait,  and  we'll  sqg  while  we 

Ib  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest, 

haul. 

High  seated  fat  the  middle  sky. 

For  the  deeps  of  the  Haaf  have  enough  for  us  all : 

In  bright  and  barren  purity ; 

There  is  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  the  carle 

But  by  the  sunbeam  gently  kiss'd, 

And  there's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus^  the  son  of  th* 

Scarce  by  the  gazing  eye  'tis  miss'd. 

earl 

Ere,  down  the  lonely  vaUey  stealing, 

Fresh  grass  and  growth  its  course  revealing^ 

Huzza  1  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for  the 

It  cheers  the  flock,  revives  tiie  flower. 

Haaf, 

And  dedra  some  happy  shepherd's  bower. 

We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  danoe  and  the 

Liugh ; 

MAGNUS  TaOIL. 

For  light  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without  oil ; 

Motlier  speak,  and  do  not  tarry, 

Then,  mirth  and  long  life  to  the  bold  Magnus  TroQ  > 

Here's  a  maiden  fain  would  marry. 
88               • 

Cliap,  zxii 
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(8.>-<;LEVKLAND'S  sono& 

And  yon  shall  deal  my  landa  so  wide,  * 

1. 

And  deal  my  castles  nine. 

LovK  wakes  and  weeps 

But  deal  not  vengeance  for  the  deed. 

While  Beauty  sleeps  I 

And  deal  not  for  the  crime ; 

0  for  Muftic'fi  softest  numbers, 

The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to  HeavenTc 

To  prompt  a  theme, 

grace, 

For  Beauty's  dream, 

And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time. 

Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers  1 

2. 

Saint  Magnus  control  thee,  that  martyr  of  tre*- 

Through  groyes  of  palm 

SOU, 

Saint  Ronan  rebuke  thee,  with  rhyme  and  with 

Sigh  gales  of  balm, 

reason; 

Rre-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling; 

By  the  mass  of  Saint  Martii^  the  might  of  Saint 

While  through  the  gloom 

Maty. 

Comes  soft  perfiune. 

Be  thou  gone,  or  thy  weird  shall  be  worse  if 

The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealiqg. 

thou  tarry! 

If  of  good,  go  hence  and  hallow  thee ; — 

8. 

If  of  ill,  let  the  earth  swallow  thee ; — 

0  wake  and  live  I 

If  thou'rt  of  air,  let  the  gray  mist  fold  thee  -^-^ 

No  dream  can  give 

If  of  earth,  let  the  swart  mine  hold  thee ; — 

A  shadowed  blim,  the  real  excelling ; 

If  a  Pixie,  seek  thy  ring ; — 

No  longer  sleep. 

If  a  Nixie,  seek  thy  spring ; — 

From  lattice  peep. 

If  on  middle  eartli  tbou'st  been 

And  list  the  tale  that  liove  is  telling. 

Slave  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin. 

—  ■  ■■ 

Hast  eat  the  bread  of  toil  and  strife. 

Farewell  I  Farewell  I  the  Toice  jou  hear. 

And  dree'd  the  lot  which  men  call  life; 

Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  you, — 

Begone  to  thy  stone  !  for  tliy  coffin  is  scant  of 

Its  next  must  join  the  seaward  cheer, 

tbee, 

And  shout  among  the  shouting  crew. 

The  worm,  thy  play-fellow,  wails  for  the  want 

of  thee; 

The  accents  which  I  scarce  could  form 

Hence,  houseless  ghost !  let  the  earth  lude  thec^ 

Beneath  your  frown's  controllipg  check; 

Till  Michael  shall  blow  the  blast,  see  that  there 

Must  give  the  word,  above  the  storm. 

thou  bide  thee ! — 

To  cut  the  mast,  and  clear  the  wreck. 

Phantom,  fly  hence  I  take  the  Cross  for  a  token, 

Hence  pass  till  Hallowmass  I — my  spell  is  spokea 

Tlie  timid  eye  I  dared  not  raise, — 

The  hand,  that  shook  when  press'd  to  thine, 

Where  corpse4ight 

Must  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase — 

Dances  bright, 

Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

Be  it  by  day  or  night. 

Be  it  by  light  or  dark, 

To  all  I  lore,  or  hope,  or  fear, — 

There  shall  corpse  lie  stiff  and  stark. 

Honor,  or  own,  a  long  adieu ! 

To  all  that  life  has  soft  and  dear. 

Menseful  maiden  ne'er  should  rise. 

Farewell  I  save  memory  of  you  1 

Till  the  first  beam  tinge  the  skies ; 

C%ap.  xniL 

Silk-fringed  eyelids  still  should  dose. 

Till  the  sun  has  kiss'd  the  rose ; 
Maiden's  foot  we  should  not  view, 

Mark'd  with  tiny  print  on  dew, 

(9.)— CLAUD  HALCRO'S  VEBSEa 

Till  the  opening  flowerets  spread 

\          w 

Carpet  meet  for  beauty's  tread. 

Anii  you  shall  deal  the  funeral  dole ; 

Chap^  xziflL 

Ay,  deal  it,  mother  mine. 
To  weary  body,  and  to  heavy  soul. 

The  white  bread  and  the  wine. 

(10.)— NORNA'S  INCAMATlONa 

And  you  shall  deal  my  horses  of  pride; 

CnAMPioN,  &med  for  warlike  toil. 

Ay,  deal  them,  mother  mine ; 

Art  thou  silent,  Ribolt  Troilt 

• 
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Sand,  and  dust,  and  pebbly  etcmea, 

Old  Reim-kennar,  to  thy  art 

Are  leaving  bare  thy  giaiit  boneB. 

Mother  Hertha  sends  her  part ; 

Who  dared  touch  the  wild  bear's  skiL 

She,  whose  gracious  bounty  gives 

Ye  dumber  d  on,  while  life  was  in  ? — 

Needful  food  for  all  that  lives, 

A  woman  now,  or  babe,  may  come 

From  the  deep  mine  of  the  North 

And  cast  the  covering  from  thy  tombi 

Came  the  mystic  metal  forth, 

s 

Doom'd  amidst  disjointed  stimes, 

Y:t  be  not  wrathful.  Chief,  nor  blight 

Long  to  cere  a  champion's  bones, 

Mine  eyes  or  ears  with  sound  or  sight  I 

Diflinhnmed  my  charms  to  aid — 

I  come  not,  with  mihallow'd  tread. 

Mother  Earth,  my  thanks  are  paid. 

To  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 

Or  lay  thy  giant  reliques  bare ; 

Girdle  of  our  islands  dear, 

Bat  what  I  seek  thou  well  canst  spare. 

Element  of  Water,  hear  I 

Be  it  to  my  hand  allow'd 

Thou  whose  power  can  overwhelm 

To  shear  a  merk's  weight  from  thy  shroud ; 

Broken  mounds  and  ruin'd  realm 

Yet  leave  thee  sheeted  lead  enough 

On  the  lowly  Belgian  strand , 

To  shield  thy  bones  from  weather  rough. 

All  thy  fiercest  rage  can  never 

Of  our  soil  a  forlong  sever 

See,  I  draw  my  magic  knife — 

From  our  rock-defended  land ; 

Never,  while  tiiou  wert  in  life. 

Play  then  gently  thou  thy  part» 

Laidst  thou  still  for  sloth  or  fear. 

To  assist  old  Noma's  art 

When  point  and  edge  were  glittering  near; 

See,  the  cerements  now  I  sever — 

Elements,  each  other  greetmg, 

Waken  now,  or  sleep  for  ever ! 

Gifts  and  power  attend  your  mectipg  1 

Thou  wilt  not  wake — tlie  deed  is  done  I — 

The  prize  I  sought  is  faffly  woa 

Thou,  that  over  billows  dark 

Safely  send'st  the  fisher's  bark,— 

Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks, — for  this  the  sea 

Giving  him  a  path  and  motion 

Shall  smooth  its  ruffled  crest  for  thee — 

Through  the  wilderness  of  ocean ; 

And  while  afar  its  billows  foam. 

Thou,  that  when  the  billows  brave  ye, 

Subttde  to  peace  near  Ribolt's  tomb. 

O'er  the  shelves  canst  drive  the  navy,— 

rhanks,  Ribolt,  thanks — for  tliis  the  might 

Didst  thou  chafe  as  one  neglected. 

Of  wild  wmds  raging  at  tlieir  height 

While  thy  brethren  were  respected  f 

When  to  thy  place  of  slumber  ni^ , 

To  appease  thee,  see,  I  tear 

Shall  soften  to  a  lullaby. 

This  full  grasp  of  grizzled  hair ; 

Oft  thy  breath  hath  through  it  sung, 

She,  the  dame  of  doubt  and  dread, 

Softening  to  my  magic  tongue, — 

Noma  of  the  Fitfulhead, 

Now,  'tis  thine  to  bid  it  fly 

Mighty  in  her  own  despite, — 

Through  the  wide  expanse  of  sky. 

Miserable  in  her  might ; 

'Mid  the  countless  swarms  to  eaU 

In  despair  and  f^ensy  great, 

Of  wild-fowl  wheeling  on  thy  gale ; 

In  her  greatness  desolate ; 

Take  thy  portion  and  rejoice, — 

Wisest,  wickedest  who  lives^ — 

Sfurit,  thou  hast  heard  my  voice  1 

Well  can  keep  the  word  she  gives. 

Chap.  ZX7. 

She  who  sits  by  haunted  well. 

Is  subject  to  the  Nixies'  spell ; 

[ja  IMTJUtVAJW  WITH  mMNA.] 

She  who  walks  on  lonely  beach, 

Thoo,  so  needful,  yet  so  dread, 

To  the  Mermaid's  charmed  speech ; 

With  cloudy  crest,  and  wing  of  red ; 

She  who  walks  round  ring  of  green, 

Thou,  without  whose  genial  breath 

Offends  the  peevish  Fairy  Queen ; 

The  North  would  sleep  the  sleep  of  death, — 

And  she  who  takes  rest  in  the  Dwarfie's  cave^ 

Who  deign'st  to  warm  the  cottage  hearth, 

A  weary  weird  of  woe  shall  have. 

Yet  hurls  proud  palaces  to  earth, — 

Brightest,  keenest  of  the  Powers, 

By  ring,  by  spring,  by  cave,  by  shore. 

Wbidi  form  and  rule  this  world  of  ours, 

Minna  Troil  has  braved  all  this  and  mare ; 

With  my  rhyme  of  Runic,  I 

And  yet  hath  the  root  of  her  sorrow  and  ill. 

Thank  thee  for  thy  agency. 

A  source  that's  more  deep  and  more  mystical 

stilL— 
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Tliou  tat  within  a  demon's  hold, 

Hore  wise  than  Heims,  more  strong  than  TVoIld ; 

No  siren  sings  so  sweet  as  he,^- 

No  fay  springs  lighter  on  the  lea ; 

No  el  fill  power  hath  half  the  art 

To  socithe,  to  move,  to  wring  the  heart — 

Ltfe-bl(KMi  from  the  cheek  to  drain, 

Drcndi  tlie  eje,  and  dry  the  vein. 

Maiden,  ere  we  farther  go, 

Djet  thou  note  me,  ay  or  no  I 

MINNA. 

I  mark  thee,  my  mother,  both  word,  look,  and 

sign; 
Speak  on  with  thy  riddle — ^to  read  it  be  mine. 

iroRirA. 

Mark  me  I  for  the  word  I  speak 

Shall  bring  the  color  to  thy  cheek. 

This  leaden  heart,  so  light  of  cost, 

The  symbol  of  a  treasure  lost, 

Tbou  shalt  wear  in  hope  and  in  peace, 

Hiat  the  cause  of  your  sickneas  and  sorrow  may 

eease. 
When  crimson  foot  meets  crimson  hand 
In  the  Martyr's  Aisle,  and  in  Orkney  land. — 

Be  patient,  be  patient ;  for  Patience  hath  power 

To  ward  us  in  danger,  like  mantle  in  shower ; 

A  fairy  gift  yon  best  may  hold 

In  a  chain  of  fairy  gold  I— 

The  chain  and  the  gift  are  each  a  true  token, 

That  not  without  warrant  old  Noma  has  spoken; 

But  thy  nearest  and  dearest  must  nerer  behold 

them, 
Till  time  shall  aooomplisli  thd  truths  I  bare  told 

them. 


(::.)— BRTCE  SNAILSFOOrS  ADVERTISE. 

MENT. 

Pooa  sinners  whom  the  snake  deoeiTaa^ 
Are  fain  to  ooYer  them  with  leayea. 
Zetland  hath  no  leaves,  'tis  true. 
Because  that  trees  are  none,  or  few; 
But  we  have  flax  and  taita  of  woo'. 
For  linen  doth  and  wadmaal  blue ; 
And  we  have  many  of  foreign  knacka 
Of  finer  waft,  than  woo'  or  flax. 
Ye  gallanty  Lambmas  lads  appear, 
And  bring  your  Lambmas  sisters  here, 
Bryce  Snailsfoot  spares  not  cost  or  care, 
To  pleasure  every  gentle  pair. 

Chap,  zzzil 


C12.V~M0TT0ES. 

(1.) — Chap.  q. 
Tib  not  alone  the  scene — ^the  man,  Ansefano, 
the  man  finds  sympathies  in^ese  wild 
And  rouglily  tumbling  seas,  which  fairer  viei 
And  smoother  waves  deny  him. 

AneUnt  Jhama, 

(2.) — Chap.  vn. 
She  does  no  work  by  halves,  yon  raving  ocean  ; 
Engulphing  those  she  strangles,  her  wild  womb 
Affords  the  mariners  whom  she  hath  dealt  oo. 
Their  death  at  once,  and  sepulchre. 

(8.) — Chap.  n. 
Tills  is  a  gentle  trader,  and  a  prudent — 
He*s  no  Autolycus,  to  blear  your  eye. 
With  quips  of  worldly  gauds  and  gamesomeneaa 
But  seasons  ail  his  glittering  merchandise 
With  wholesome  doctrine  suited  to  the  use. 
As  men  sauce  goose  with  sage  and  rosemary. 

Old  Flag. 


(4.) — Chap,  xl 
-All  your  ancient  customs, 


And  long-descended  usages,  Til  change. 
Te  shall  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  speak,  nor  move. 
Think,  look,  or  walk,  as  ye  were  wont  to  do ; 
Even  your  marriage-beds  shall  know  mutation ; 
Tlie  bride  shall  have  the  stock,  the  groom  the  wall 
For  all  old  practice  will  I  turn  and  change. 
And  call  it  reformation — many,  will  1 1 

'Tu  Even  that  we*re  at  OAU 

(6.)— Chap.  xiv. 

Well  keep  our  customs — ^what  is  law  itself 

But  old  established  custom  t    What  religion 

(I  mean,  with  one-half  of  the  men  that  use  it). 

Save  the  good  use  and  wont  that  carries  them 

To  worship  how  and  where  their  Others  worshipp'df 
All  things  resolve  in  custom — ^we'll  keep  oura, 

OidFU^ 

(6.) — Chap.  xxv. 
I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins  1 


We  never  tread  U|wn  them  but  wo  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history, 
And  questionless,  here  in  this  open  court 
(Which  now  fies  naked  to  the  injories 
Of  stormy  weather),  some  men  lie  interr'd. 
Loved  the  Church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to  h, 
Tlicy  thought  it  sliould  have  caiiopied  their  bossaa 
Till  doomsday ; — but  all  things  have  their  end — 
Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  lika  to  i 
Must  have  like  death  «rliich  we  have. 

Jhiches*  of  Maifyi 
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(7.) — Chap.  xnx. 
Bee  yonder  woman,  whom  our  awaina  revere, 
And  dread  in  secret,  while  they  take  her  ooonsel 
When  sweetheart  shall  be  kind,  or  when  cross 

dame  shall  die ; 
Where  lurks  the  thief  who  stole  the  silver  tankard, 
And  how  tl)p  pestilent  murrain  may  be  cured ; — 
This  sage  adviser's  mad,  stark  mad,  my  friend ; 
Yet,  in  her  madness,  hath  the  art  and  cunning 
To  wring  fools'  secrets  from  their  inmost  boaoms, 
And  pay  inquirers  with  the  coin  they  gave  her. 

Old  Play. 


(8.)— Chap. 

What  ho,  my  jovial  mates  I  come  on  1  we'll  frolic  it 
Like  fairies  frisking  in  the  merry  moonshine, 
Seen  by  the  curtal  friar,  who^  from -some  chris- 
tening, 
Or  some  bUtiie  bridal,  hies  belated  cell-ward — 
He  starts,  and  changes  his  bold  bottle  swagger 
To  churchman's  pace  professional, — and,  ransacking 
His  ireacheroQS  memoiy  for  some  holy  hymn, 
Finds  but  the  roundel  of  the  midnight  catch. 

Old  Play, 

(9.) — Chap.  xxxn. 

I  strive  like  to  the  vessel  in  the  tide-way, 
Which,  lacking  favoring  breeze,  hath  not  the  power 
To  stem  the  powerful  current. — Even  so, 
Resolving  daily  to  forsake  my  vices, 
Habit,  strong  circumstance,  reneVd  temptation. 
Sweep  me  to  sea  again. — 0  heavenly  breath. 
Fill  thou  my  sails,  and  aid  the  feeble  vessel. 
Which  ne'er  can  reach  the  blessed  port  without 
theet 

*Ti9  Odd»  token  Emu  meet, 

(10.) — Chap,  xytttt. 

Parental  love,  my  friend,  has  power  o'er  wisdom. 
And  is  the  charm,  which,  like  the  faleaner's  lure, 
Can  bring  from  heaven  the  highest  soaring  spir- 
its.— 
So,  when  filmed  Prosper  doff 'd  his  magic  robe, . 
It  was  Miranda  pluck'd  it  from  his  shoulders. 

Old  Play. 

(11.)--0hap.  ttttv. 

Hark  to  the  insult  loud,  the  bitter  sneer. 
The  fierce  threat  answering  to  the  brutal  jeer ; 
Oaths  fly  like  pistol-shots,  and  vengeful  words 
Clash  with  each  other  like  conflicting  swords. — 

>  Written  after  a  week'i  ahootinf  and  fishing,  in  which  the 
poet  had  been  engafed  with  wme  frienda.  The  reader  majr  we 
Iheae  Teiaae  aet  to  nMalo  in  Mr.  Thomaoo'e  Soottieh  Melodiee 
§ote  18SS. 

*  See  the  famou  nimon-epearing  loeBe  in  Ony  Mannering.— 
^avtrlqf  Jfovelt^  vol.  iii.  p.  S59-63. 


The  robber's  quarrel  by  such  sounds  is  shown, 
And  true  men  have  some  chance  to  giiin  their  own 

Captivity f  a  Poem, 

(12.) — Chap,  zxzvn. 

Over  the  mountains  and  under  the  wavea^ 
Over  tiie  fountains  and  under  the  graves, 
Over  floods  that  are  deepest, 

Which  Neptune  obey, 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest, 
love  will  find  out  the  way. 

0ld8<m§ 


^n  £ttt(cK  ^orefft's  Ittountafns  SOun ' 


1822. 


On  Ettrick  Forest's  mountains  dnn, 
Tis  blithe  to  hear  the  sportsman's  guii. 
And  seek  the  heath-frequenting  brood 
Far  through  the  noon-day  solitude : 
By  many  a  cairn  and  trenched  mound. 
Where  chiefs  of  yore  sleep  lone  and  sound. 
And  springs,  where  gray-hair'd  shepherds  tell^ 
That  still  the  lairies  love  to  dweU. 

Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed, 
'Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  to  lead. 
When  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs. 
And  the  Une  whistles  through  the  rings ; 
The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try. 
Then  dashing  fr^m  the  current  high. 
Till  watchful  eye  and  cautious  hand 
Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land. 

Tis  blithe  along  the  midnight  tide. 
With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide ; 
On  high  the  dazzling  blaze  to  rear, 
And  heedful  plunge  the  barbed  spear ; 
Rock,  wood,  and  scaur,  emerging  bright^ 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  lights 
And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 
Like  Genii,  arm'd  with  fiery  spears.* 

'TIS  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale. 
How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fail. 
Whether  at  Alwyn's"  lordly  meal. 
Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashcstiel  ;* 

*  Jllwyitt  the  eeat  of  the  Lord  Somenrflle ;  now,  alai  I  «» 
tenanted,  by  the  lamented  death  of  that  idnd  and  hoepltsbh 
noblenuui,  the  author's  noaiwt  neighbor  sad  intimato  frieoA 
Lord  B.  died  in  Febrnsry,  1819. 

«  JSgktttiet^  the  poet'a  midenoe  at  that  tiino. 


WhHe  the  gay  tapers  cbeerly  shine, 
Bickern  the  Hre,  and  flows  the  wine — 
Days  free  from  thought,  and  nights  from  care, 
My  blessing  on  the  Forest  fair  1 


faretoell  to  t(e  Ittuse.' 


1822. 


EiicnANTREss,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  deooy'd  me, 
At  the  close  of  the  evening  through  woodlands 
to  roam, 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for 
home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild 
speaking 
The  huiguage  alternate  of  rapture  and  woe : 
Oh  1  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are 
breaking, 
Tlic  pung  tluit  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  oouldst  double,  and  when  there 
came  sorrow. 
Or  pale  dii^appointment  to  darken  my  way, 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to- 
morrow. 
Till  for^^ot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to- 
day ! 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary 
waning. 
The  grief,  Queen  of  Numbers,  thou  canst  not 
assuage ; 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  re- 
maining, 
Tlie  languor  of  pain,  and  the  dullness  of  age. 

"Twos  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  be- 
wailing, 
To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretched  on  the 
plain. 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing, 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain; 
As  vain  thy  enchantments,  O  Queen  of  wild  Num- 
bers, 
To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fimcy  is  o'er, 
Knd  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apatliy  slum- 
bers— 
FareAvell,  then,  Enchantress  I  I  meet  thee  no 
morel 


1  Written,  daring  fllnen,  for  Mr.  ThomMm'i  Scottish  Col- 
ection.  and  fint  pobluhed  in  1622,  anited  to  an  air  compoaed 
>7  Gfloif*  Kinloeh  of  Kinloch,  Esq. 


9(e  IttafU  ot  Ksla. 

Air—"  Tke  Maid  of  IsU." 

WEITTEN  FOR  MB.  6BORGE  THOMBON's 

MELODIES. 


1822. 


Oh,  Maid  of  Islo,  from  the  clifi^ 

That  looks  chi  troubled  wave  and  tkj. 
Dost  thou  not  see  yon  little  skiff 

Ckmtend  with  ocean  gallantly  t 
Now  beating  'gainst  the  breeze  and  sozge^ 

And  steep'd  her  leeward  deck  in  foam. 
Why  does  she  war  unequal  urge  I — 

Oh,  Isla's  moid,  slie  seeks  her  home. 

Oh,  Isla's  maid,  yon  sea-bird  mark,  [>pn^7 

Her  white  wing  gleams  through  mist  and 
Against  the  storm-cloud,  lowering  dark. 

As  to  the  rock  she  wheels  away ; — 
Where  clouds  are  dark  and  billows  rave. 

Why  to  the  shelter  should  she  oomo 
Of  cliff,  exposed  to  wind  and  wave  I — 

Oh,  maid  of  Isla,  'tis  her  home  1 

As  breeze  and  tide  to  yonder  skiff, 

Thou'rt  adverse  to  the  suit  I  bring. 
And  cold  as  is  yon  wintry  clifl^ 

Where  sea-birds  close  their  wearied  wiii^. 
Yet  cold  as  rock,  unkind  as  wave. 

Still,  Isla's  maid,  to  thee  I  come ; 
For  in  thy  love,  or  in  his  grave. 

Must  Allan  Vourich  find  his  home. 


Carle,  note  tf^e  Sfna'v  fomc 

BEINQ  NEW  WORDa  TO  AN  AULD  SFRSXa, 


1822. 


The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  moatlv 
Tlie  North  for  ance  has  bong'd  the  South ; 
The  deil  a  Scotsman's  die  o'  drouth. 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  l 

CHORUS. 

Carle,  now  the  King's  cornel 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 
Thou  shalt  dance,  and  I  will  sing 
Carle,  now  the  King^s  oome  I 

>  This  imitation  of  an  old  Jacobite  ditty  was  wiitter  «a  tat 
appearance,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  of  the  fleet  whidi  cmrvvfmi 
his  Majesty  King  Geoi^  the  Fourth  to  Scotland,  in  A«] 
VBBU I  and  was  pvbUahed  aa  a  broadside. 


■V 
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Aul'I  England  held  him  lang  and  faat ; 
And  Ireland  had  ajoyfu'  cafit; 
But  iSo)tland*8  turn  is  come  at  last — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

Auld  Reekie,  in  her  rokelay  gray, 
Tliought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 
He's  been  a  weary  time  away — 

But^  Carle,  now  the  King^s  oome  I 

She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle-liiU ; 
Tlie  Carline's  voice  ia  grown  sae  shrill, 
Ye'll  hear  her  at  the  Canon-mill — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Up  bairns !"  she  cries,  "  baith  grit  and  sma', 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon-sliaw  I 
Stand  by  me,  and  well  bang  them  a' — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Come  from  Newbattle's  ancient  spires, 
Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  and  squires. 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

•*  You're  welcome  hame,  my  Montagu ! 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Buccleuch ; 
I'm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I^  , 

"  Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay, 
You've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day ; 
m  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I' 

*  Come,  premier  Duke,*  and  carry  doun 
Frae  yonder  craig*  his  ancient  croun ; 
It's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen  like  a  clud ; 
Come,  Morton,  show  ^he  Douglas'  blood, — * 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath , 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear'd  on  fields  of  death ; 


1  Lord  Montafv,  vnde  and  guardian  to  the  fonng  Dake  of 
Boecleoeh,  placed  hit  Graoe*a  randence  of  Dalkeith  at  hii  Ma- 
eety'e  dbponl  dorinf  bk  visit  to  Sootland. 

•  Chmrlee,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Haddington,  died  in  1898. 

*  The  Dake  of  Hamilton,  ai  Earl  of  Angas,  carried  the  an- 
■ient  royal  erown  of  Scotland  on  horMbaok  in  King  Qeoige'a 
ygQCteeion,  from  Ilolyiood  to  the  Caatle. 

.  «  The  Caatle. 

*  MB. — **  Come,  Athole,  flom  ronr  hilli  and  woodi. 

Bring  lown  yonr  Hielandmen  in  clndi, 
With  bannet,  brogne,  and  tartan  dnda.*' 

•  Sir  Geoige  Clerk  of  Pennjeaik,  Bart.    The  Baron  of  Pen- 
le  bonnd  bj  hia  tenure,  whenever  the  King  oomea  to 


Come,  Clerk,*  and  give  your  bugle  breath ; 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

**  Come,  "Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids ; 
Come,  Roscbcry,  from  Dalmcny  simdcs  -, 
Brcadolbane,  bring  your  bulted  plaids ; 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

**  Come,  stately  Niddrie,  auld  and  true. 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Mind  en  knew ' 
"We  have  o'er  few  such  lairds  as  you — 
Curie,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Ejng  Arthiir's  grown  a  common  crier 
He's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire, — 
'Fie,  lads,  beliold  my  crest  of  fire  1' ' 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ! 

**  Saint  Abb  roars  out,  *  I  see  him  pass, 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  B&ss  I* 
Calton,  get  out  your  keeking-glass — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come !" 

The  Carline  stopp'd ;  and,  sure  I  am, 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam, 
But  Oman*  help'd  her  to  a  dram. — 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  I 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  1 
Cogie,  now  the  King's  come  1 
Fse  be  fou'  and  ye's  be  toom,' 
Cogie,  now  the  King's  oome  I 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME. 


PAILT  SEOONn. 


A  Hawick  gill  of  moimtain  dew, 
Hei^ed  up  Auld  Reekie's  heart,  I  trow, 
It  minded  her  of  Waterloo- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  cornel 

Again  I  heard  her  summons  swell, 
For,  sic  a  dirdum  and  a  yell, 

Edinhnrgh,  to  teeeive  him  at  the  Harestone  (In  which  tht 
itaodard  of  Jamee  IV.  was  eiveted  whrn  his  army  encam|ied 
on  the  Borooghmair,  befoie  hii  fatal  expedition  to  England), 
now  bnilt  into  the  park-wall  at  the  end  of  Tipperlin  Lone, 
near  the  Boronghmnir-head ;  and,  standing  thereon,  to  give 
three  blaati  on  a  horn. 

T  MS.—"  Brave  Arthur's  Beat's  a  story  higher ; 
Baint  Abbe  Is  shouting  to  Kintire,— 
*  Yon  lion,  light  np  a  orsst  of  firs.'  " 
As  seen  from  the  west,  the  ridge  of  Arthur's  Beat 
marked  resemblance  to  a  lion  ooncbant. 

•  Mr.  Oman,  laodloid  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel. 

s  Emptf. 
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It  drowii*d  St  GDcfl*8  jowing  bell — 

And  lace  wT  fire  my  snood  o*  smoke — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

Carle,  now  the  King  s  come  1 

■  My  truBty  Provoet,  tried  and  tigbt» 

"  Melville,  bring  out  your  bands  of  bine. 

Suuid  forward  for  the  Good  Town's  right, 

A'  Louden  lads,  baith  stout  and  true, 

There*B  waur  tlian  you  been  made  a  knight — ^- 

With  Elcho,  Hope,  and  Cockbom,  too--" 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

Carle,  now  the  King's  oome  I 

•My  reverend  Clergy,  look  ye  say 

"  And  yon,  who  on  yon  bluidy  braes 

Tlie  best  of  tliankngivings  ye  ha'e, 

Compell'd  the  vanquish'd  Despot's  praise. 

knd  warstle  for  a  sunny  day — 

Rank  out — rank  out — my  gallant  Grays — -* 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

"  My  Doctors,  look  that  you  agree, 

•Cock  o'  the  North,  my  Huntly  bra'. 

Cure  a'  Uie  town  without  a  fee  ; 

Where  are  you  with  the  Forty-twa  f* 

My  Lawyers,  dinna  pike  a  plea — 

Ah  I  wae's  my  heart  that  ye're  awa'— 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

Carle,  now  the  King^s  come  I 

•  Come  forth  each  sturdy  Burgher's  bairn, 
That  dints  on  wood  or  clanks  on  aim. 
That  fires  the  o'en,  or  winds  the  pirn — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

"  Come  forward  with  the  Blanket  Blue," 
Your  sires  were  loyal  men  and  true, 
Ai  Scotland'^  foemen  oft  might  rue — 
Carle,  now  the  Kuig's  come  1 

•  Soots  downa  loup,  and  rin,  and  rave, 
We're  steady  folks  and  something  grave, 
Well  keep  the  causeway  firm  and  brave^ 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

•  Sir  Thomas,"  thunder  from  your  rock,* 
Till  Pentland  dinnlcs  wi'  the  shock, 

I  The  Lord  Provoit  had  the  agreeable  inrpriae  to  hear  hii 
Health  propoaed,  at  the  civic  banquet  given  toGeorfe  IV.  in 
the  PaHiament-Hoase,  as  *•  Sir  Wniiam  Arbnthnot.  Bart." 

•  The  Bine  Blanket  is  the  standafd  of  the  ineorporated  trades 
yf  Edinbai^li,  and  is  kept  by  their  eonrener,  "  at  whove  ap- 
pearance therpwitb.*'  observes  Maitland,  "  'tis  said,  that  not 
mly  the  artifioers  of  Edinbar^gh  are  obliged  to  repair  to  it,  bnt 
all  the  artificers  or  craftsmen  within  Scotland  are  bound  to  fol- 
ow  it>  and  fight  nnder  the  convener  of  Edinbofgh  as  aforesaid.'* 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  this  standaid  was  used  in  the 
Holy  Wan  by  a  body  of  orasading  citiaens  of  Edinbnigh,  and 
was  the  first  that  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Jemsaleni,  when 
that  city  was  stormed  by  the  Christian  army  nnder  the  famons 
Godfrey.  Bnt  the  real  history  of  it  teems  to  be  this : — James 
III.,  a  prince  who  had  virtues  which  the  tnde  age  in  which  he 
lived  conld  not  appnciate,  having  been  detained  for  nine 
months  in  tlie  Castle  of  Edinburgh  by  his  factious  nobles,  was 
lelievtKi  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  assaulted  the  castle 
end  took  it  by  larpnse ;  on  which  occasion  James  presented 
the  citizens  with  this  banner,  **  with  a  power  to  display  the 
Mme  in  defence  of  their  king,  country,  and  their  own  rights." 
•  -^ote  to  this  stanx*  in  tlu  "  Aeeount  of  tko  King'o  Vint,'* 
Uc,  8vo.  183S. 

•  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  then  wmimander  of  tha  forces  in 

Bootland. 

«  Edfnbmgh  Castle. 

i  Lord  Melville  was  colonel  of  the  Mid-Lothfan  Yeomanry 
OaTalry :  Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Bart.,  Major;  and  Bobcrt 


"  But  yonder  come  my  canty  Celts, 
With  durk  and  pistols  at  their  belts. 
Thank  God,  we've  still  some  plaids  and  kilt»-* 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

*  Lord,  how  the  pibrochs  groan  and  yell! 
Macdonnell's'  ta'en  the  field  hirosell, 
Macleod  comes  branking  o*er  the  feU — 
Carle,  now  the  King^s  oome ! 

"  Bend  up  your  bow,  eadi  Archer  spark. 
For  you're  to  guard  him  light  and  dark; 
Faith,  lads,  for  ance  yeVe  hit  the  mark — 
Carle,  now  the  King  s  oome ! 

"  Young  ErroV  take  the  sword  of  stAte, 
The  sceptre,  Panie-Morarcfaate  ;'* 


Cockbum,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Eleho,  wen  eaptaina  in  tbeanoaa 
oorpc,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  formeriy  belonged. 

*  The  Scots  Grays,  headed  by  their  gaflant  ootond,  Genanl 
Sir  James  Stewart  of  Coltness,  Bart.,  were  on  dnty  at  Bdm- 
burgh  dniing  the  King's  visit.  Bonaparte's  exclamation  at 
Waterioo  Is  well  known :  "  Ces  beaux  ohevaux  gris,  eoauae 
ilstnvaillentt" 

V  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  since  became  the  last  Dnke  of 
Gordon,  was  eoloncl  of  the  42d  Regiment,  and  died  in  183S- 

«  Colonel  Ronaldson  Maedonell  of  Glengniry — who  died  in 
January,  18S8. 

•  The  Earl  of  Errol  is  hereditary  Lord  High-Constable  of 
Scotland. 

M  In  more  coneet  Gaelic  orthography,  B«nai«Aerar-Gftat, 
or  the  Great  Lady  (literally  Ftmaio  lAtri  of  tX*  CkatU)  \  the 
Celtic  title  of  the  Conntess  of  Sutherland.  **  Evin  nnto  Chia 
day,  the  oonntrey  of  Sutherland  is  yet  called  Cattey.  the  in> 
habitants  Catteigh,  and  the  Eari  of  Sutheriand  Morweir  Qnr 
tey,  in  old  Scottish  or  Irish  ;  which  hn^uage  the  inhabitanls 
of  this  cbnntreydoe  still  use."— Goiii»OK*9  Oennlogical  Hi9- 
lory  of  the  Karis  of  Sutkerlandj  p.  18.  It  was  determined 
by  his  Majesty,  that  the  right  of  eairying  the  sceptre  lar  with 
this  noble  family  ;  and  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  (now 
Egerton),  second  son  of  the  Countess  (afterwards  Dnchca^  ol 
Sutherland,  was  permitted  to  act  as  deputy  for  his  mother  in 
that  honorable  office.  After  obtaining  his  Majeaty*s  -lermiv- 
tion  to  depart  for  Dunrobin  Castle,  his  place  was  supplied  by 
the  Honorable  John  M.  Stuart,  second  son  of  the  Eail  of  M» 
imy. — Ed. 
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Knight  Kareflcfaal,^  see  je  dear  the  gate- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

'Kind  commer,  Leith,  j^Ve  been  mis-seti 
But  dinna  be  upon  the  fret— 
7e'se  hae  the  handsel  of  him  yet, 

Oarle,  now  tlie  Kiqg's  oome  1 

*  Mj  daughters,  oome  with  een  sae  blue, 
Tour  garlands  weave,  your  blossoms  strew ; 
He  ne'er  saw  fiurer  flowers  than  yon^ 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

*  What  shall  we  do  for  the  propine — 
We  used  to  offer  something  fine, 

Bat  ne'er  a  groafs  in  poudi  of  mine- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

*  Deil  care — for  that  Pse  never  start, 
Well  welcome  him  with  Highland  heart ; 
Whate'er  we  have  he's  get  a  part — 

Carlo,  now  the  King's  come  I 

*  rU  show  him  mason-work  this  day — 
Kane  of  your  bricks  of  Babel  clay. 

But  towers  shall  stand  till  Time's  away — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

*  m  show  him  wit,  Fll  show  him  lair, 
And  gallant  lads  and  lasses  fair. 

And  what  wad  kind  heart  wish  for  mair  f^ 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

*  Step  out^  Sir  John,*  of  projects  rife. 
Come  win  the  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife, 
And  faring  him  health  and  length  of  life — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I" 


liom  tl)e  loxtnntB  of  JX[\%tL 


1822. 


MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap,  l 

^ow  Scot  and  English  are  agreed. 
And  Saunders  hastes  to  cross  the  Tweed, 
Where,  such  the  splendors  that  attend  him. 
His  very  mother  scarce  had  ken'd  hiuL 

I  TIm  Anthor*!  fHend  and  relation,  the  lato  Sir  Alexander 
Ifailh,  of  Dunottar  and  Ravelstone. 

*  MB. — **  RUe  np,  Sir  John,  oF  projects  rife, 

And  wn«  him  health  and  lenfth  of  life, 
And  win  tho  thanka  of  an  aald  wife." 


His  metamorphosis  behold. 
From  Qlasgow  freeze  to  cloth  of  gold ; 
His  back'sword  with  the  iron-hilt, 
To  rapier,  fiurly  hatch'd  and  gilt  *, 
Was  ever  seen  a  gallant  braver  I 
B3b  yety  bonnet's  grown  a  beaver. 

T/ie  JUfamuUim, 

(2.)— Chap.  n. 

This,  sir,  is  one  among  the  Seignory, 
Has  wealth  at  will,  and  will  to  use  his  wealth, 
And  wit  to  increase  it    Marry,  his  worst  foUy 
Lies  in  a  thriftless  sort  of  charity. 
That  goes  a-gadding  sometimes  after  objecti^ 
Which  wise  men  will  not  see  when  thrust  upoa 
them.  The  Old  CoupU 

(8.) — Chap.  iv. 

Ay,  sir,  the  clouted  shoe  hath  of ttimes  craft  in\ 
As  says  the  rustic  proverb ;  and  your  dtiien, 
Ih's  grogram  suit,  gold  chain,  and  weU-bhusk'd 

shoes, 
Bears  under  his  flat  cap  ofltimes  a  brain 
Wiser  than  bums  beneath  the  cap  and  feather. 
Or  seethes  within  the  statesman's  velvet  nightcap^ 

lUad  tne  my  Riddle. 

(4.) — Chap.  v. 

Wherefore  oome  ye  not  to  court  f 
Certain  'tis  the  rarest  sport ; 
There  are  silks  and  jewels  glistening. 
Prattling  fools  and  wise  men  listening, 
Bullies  among  brave  men  justling. 
Beggars  amongst  nobles  bustling ; 
liow-breath'd  talkers,  minion  lisperB^ 
Cutting  honest  throats  by  whispers ; 
Wherefore  come  ye  not  to  court  I 
Skelton  awears  'tis  glorious  sport. 

Skattm  8kelt<muttK 

(6.) — Chap.  ti. 

0, 1  do  know  him — ^"tis  the  mouldy  lemon 
Whidi  our  court  wits  will  wet  their  lips  withai. 
When  they  would  sauce  their  honeyed  oonven» 

tion 
With  somewhat  sharper  flavor. — ^Karry,  sir. 
That  virtue's  weUnigh  left  him — all  the  juice 
lliat  was  so  sharp  and  poignant,  ia  sqoeesod  oal ; 
While  the  poor  rind,  although  as  sour  as  ever. 
Must  season  soon  the  draff  we  give  our  gnmter% 
For  two-kgg'd  things  are  weary  on't 

Ths  Ohmnberlainr-A  ComBfy 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  Binelalr,  Bart.,  anther  of  "  Ths 
Code  of  Health  and  Lonfevity,"  ftc.  fto..— the  welKknowa 
patron  and  projeetor  of  national  and  patriotie  plain  and  Im 
proTenenta  innnmefaUo,  died  SUt  Deoember,  1835.  la  hli 
eifhtyeaoond  jrear.— En 


(6.) — Chap,  ra. 
Things  needful  we  have  thought  on ;  but  the  thing 
Of  all  most  needful — ^that  which  Scripture  t^rms, 
Aa  if  alone  it  merited  regard. 
The  OMK  thing  needful — ^that*8  yet  unconsider'd. 

The  ChamberlaifL 

(7.) — Chap,  vra. 

Ah  1  mark  the  matron  well-^and  laugh  not»  Harry, 
At  her  old  steeple-hat  and  velvet  guard — 
Fve  call'd  her  like  the  ear  of  Dionysius ; 
I  mean  that  ear-form*d  vaulty  built  o'er  the  dun- 
geon, 
To  catch  the  groans  and  discontented  murmurs 
Of  his  poor  bondsmen. — Even  so  doth  Martha 
Drink  up,  for  her  own  purpose,  all  that  passes, 
Or  is  supposed  to  pass,  in  this  wide  city — 
8he  can  retail  it  too,  if  that  her  profit 
Sliall  call  on  her  to  do  so ;  and  retail  it 
For  your  advantage,  so  that  you  can  make 
Your  profit  jump  with  hers. 

The  Conapiraejf, 

(8.) — Chap.  x. 

Bid  not  thy  fortune  troll  upon  the  wheels 
Of  yonder  dancing  cubs  of  mottled  bone ; 
And  drown  it  not,  like  Egypt's  royal  harlot, 
Diasolving  her  rich  pearl  in  the  brimm'd  wine-cup. 
These  are  tlie  arts,  Lothario,  which  shrink  acres 
Into  brief  yards — ^bring  sterling  pounds   to   iar- 

things. 
Credit  to  infamy ;  and  the  poor  gull, 
Who  might  have  lived  an  honor'd,  easy  life. 
To  ruin,  and  an  imregarded  grave. 

The  Changes. 

(9.) — Chap.  xn. 

This  is  the  very  bam-yard, 

Where  muster  daily  the  prime  cocks  o'  the  game, 
Ruffle  their  pinions,  crow  till  they  are  hoarse. 
And  spar  about  a  barleycorn.    Here,  too,  chickens 
Tlie  callow,  unfledged  brood  of  forward  folly, 
Leant  first  to  rear  the  crest,  and  aim  the  spur. 
And  tune  their  note  like  full-plumed  Chanticleer. 

The  Bear  Garden, 

(10.)— Crap.  zm. 

Lex  the  proud  salmcm  gorge  the  feathered  hook. 
Then  strike,  and  then  you  have  him. — He  will 

wince; 
Spin  out  your  line  that  it  shall  whistle  firom  you 
Some  twenty  yards  or  so,  yet  you  shall  have  him^* 
Marry  1  you  must  have  patience — the  stout  rock 
Whidh  is  his  trust,  hath  edges  something  sharp ; 
And  the  deep  pool  hath  ooze  and  sludge  enough 
To  mar  your  fishing — 'less  you  are  more  careful 

Albion,  or  the  Double  Kings. 


(11.) — Chap.  xn. 

Give  way— give  way — I  must  and  will  have  juaUoo 
And  tell  me  not  of  privilege  and  place ; 
Where  I  am  injured,  t^ere  Fll  sue  redress. 
Look  to  it,  every  one  who  bars  my  access ; 
I  have  a  heart  to  feel  the  injury, 
A  hand  to  right  myself^  and,  by  my  honor, 
Iliat  hand  shall  grasp  what  gray-beard  Law  deniet 
me.  The  Chamberlaif^ 

(12.)— Chap.  xvn. 

Come  hither,  young  one— Mark  me  I  Hiou  art  now 
Ifongst  men  o'  the  sword,  that  live  by  reputation 
More  than  by  constant  income— Single-suited 
They  are,  I  grant  you ;  yet  each  single  suit 
Maintains,  on  the  rough  guess,  a  thousand  follow 

ers— 
And  they  be  men,  who^  hasarding  their  all. 
Needful  apparel,  necessary  income, 
And  human  body,  and  immortal  soul. 
Do  in  the  veiy  deed  but  hazard  nothing — 
So  strictly  is  that  all  bound  in  reversion ; 
Clothes  to  the  broker,  income  to  the  usurer, — 
And  body  to  disease,  and  soul  to  the  foul  fieod; 
Who  laughs  to  see  Soldadoes  and  fooladoes, 
Play  better  than  himself  his  tgame  on  earth. 

The  Mohocks. 

(18.) — Chap.  xvm. 
Motlier.  What  I   dazzled  by  a  flash  of  Cupid's 
mirror. 
With  which  the  boy,  as  mortal  urchins  wont. 
Flings  back  the  sunbeam  in  the  eye  of  passengen— 
Then  laughs  to  see  them  stumble  I 

Daughter.  Mother  1  no — 
It  was  a  Ughtning-flash  which  dazzled  me. 
And  never  shall  these  eyes  see  true  again. 

Beef  and  Fudding^An  Old  English  Oameig. 

(14.) — Chap,  xix 

By  tliis  good  light,  a  wench  of  matchless  mettle  1 
This  were  a  leaguer-lass  to  love  a  soldier. 
To  bind  his  wounds,  and  kiss  his  bloody  brow. 
And  sing  a  roundel  as  she  help'd  to  arm  him. 
Though  the  rough  foemnn  s  drums  were  beat  so  ni^ 
Hiey  seem'd  to  bear  the  burden. 

(HdPlag. 


(15.)— ChaP. 
Oedit  me,  friend,  it  hath  been  ever  thus, 
Since  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat 
False  man  hath  sworn,  and  woman  hath  believed— 
Repented  and  reproach'd,  and  then  believed 

more.  The  New  TFbrUL 


(16.)— Chap. 

Rove  not  firom  pole  to  pole — ^the  man  lives  here 
Whose  razor's  only  equaU'd  by  his  beer  ^ 
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And  where  in  either  sense,  the  cockney-put 

But  that  kind  Christian  love  hath  taught  the  le» 

Uav,  if  he  pleases,  get  confounded  etU, 

son — 

Of  I  ttif  Sign  of  an  Aiefioase  kept  hy  a  Barber, 

That  they  who  merit  most  contempt  and  hate, 

•t 

Do  most  deserve  our  pity Old  Play. 

(17.)— Chap.  xxn. 

Chance  will  not  do  the  work — Chance  sends  the 

(28.)— Chap.  zxxi. 

breeze ; 

Marry,  come  up,  sir,  with  your  gentle  blood ! 

But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm, 

Here's  a  red  stream  beneath  this  coarse  blur 

The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  towards  the  port 

doublet, 

May  dash  us  on  the  shelves. — The  steersman's  part 

That  wanns  the  heart  as  kindly  as  if  drawn 

is  vigilance. 

From  the  far  source  of  old  Assyrian  kings, 

Blow  it  or  rough  or  smooth. 

Who  first  made  mankind  subject  to  their  .sway. 

OidPlay, 

Old  Play. 

(18.)— Chap.  xxiv. 

(24.) — Chap.  xxzy. 

This  is  the  time — Heaven's  maiden-sentinel 
Hath  quitted  her  high  watch — the  lesser  spangles 
Are  paling  one  by  one ;  give  me  the  ladder 
And  the  short  lever — ^bid  Anthony 
Keep  with  his  carabine  the  wicket-gate ; 
And  do  thou  bare  thy  knife  and  follow  me, 
For  we  will  in  and  do  it^— darkness  like  this 
Is  dawning  of  our  fortunes. 

Old  Play 

(19.)— Chap.  xrv. 
Death  finds  us  'mid  our  playthings — snatches  us, 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child. 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.    His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  favorite  ties  on  earth ; 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  answered 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly. 

Old  Play, 

(20.) — Chap,  xxvl 

Give  us  good  royage,  gentle  stream — ^we  stnn  not 
Thy  sober  ear  with  sounds  of  revelry ; 
Wake  not  the  slumbering  echoes  of  thy  banks 
With  voice  of  flute  and  horn— we  do  but  seek 
On  the  broad  pathway  of  thy  swelling  bosom 
To  glide  in  silent  safety. 

The  Double  Bridal, 

(21.) — Chap,  zzvil 

This  way  lie  safety  and  a  sure  retreat ; 
Yonder  lie  danger,  shame,  and  punishment. 
Most  welcome  danger  then — Nay,  let  me  say, 
Though  spoke  with  swelling  heart — ^welcome  e'en 

shame; 
And  welcome  punishment — for,  call  me  guilty, 
I  do  but  pay  the  tax  that's  due  to  justice ; 
And  call  me  guiltless,  then' that  punishment 
Is  shame  to  those  alone  who  do  inflict  it. 

TkeTrHmnaL 


(22.)— Chap. 

How  &re8  the  man  on  whom  good  men  would  look 
With  vyea  where  sconi  and  censure  combate<i, 


We  are  not  worse  at  once — ^the  course  of  eril 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source. 
An  infant's  hand  might  stem  its  breach  with  day 
But  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  philoeophy-— 
Ay,  and  religion  too,-— shall  strive  in  vain 
To  turn  the  headlong  torrent 

Old  Play. 


irom  |)n)enl  of  tl)t  JpeoK 


1823. 


MOTTOES. 
(1.) — Chap.  n. 

Wht  then,  we  will  have  bellowing  of  beerai^ 
Broachipg  of  barrels,  brandishing  of  spigots ; 
Blood  shall  flow  freely,  but  it  shall  be  gore 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  venison  and  poultry, 
Join'd  to  the  brave  heart's-blood  of  John-a-Barley 
com  I  Old  Play, 

(2.)— Chap.  iv. 

No,  sir, — r  will  not  pledge — Fm  one  of  those 
Who  think  good  wine  needs  neither  bush  nor  preface 
To  make  it  welcome.    If  you  doubt  my  word. 
Fill  the  quart-cup,  and  see  if  I  will  choke  on't 

Old  Play. 

(8.) — Chap,  yt. 

You  shall  have  no  worse  prison  than  my  chamber 
Nor  jailer  than  mysell 

Th»CapUdn. 

(4.) — Cbaf.  xtl' 

Aeeatio,    Can  she  not  speak  f 

Oswald,    If  speech  be  only  in  accented  sounds 
Framed  by  the  tongue  and  lips,  the  maiden's  dumb 
But  if  by  quick  and  apprehensive  look, 
By  motion,  sign,  and  glance,  to  give  each  meaning 
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Express  as  dothed  in  language,  be  term*d  speech, 
She  hath  that  wondrous  fiiculty ;  for  her  eyes, 
Like  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  can  hold  discooiM^ 
Though  it  be  mute  and  soundless. 

Old  Play, 

(5.) — Chap.  xm. 
This  is  a  lore  meeting  I    See  the  maiden  mouiiM^ 
And  the  sad  suitor  bends  his  looks  on  earth, 
lliere's  more  hath  passed  between  them  than  be- 

loQga 
To  liove's  sweet  sorrowa. 

Old  Play, 

(6.)--Chaf.  zdc. 
Now,  hoist  the  anchor,  mates — and  let  the  saila 
Give  their  broad  bosom  to  the  buxom  wind. 
Like  laM  that  wooa  a  lorer. 


(1)— ObAP.  .uu. 

He  was  a  IbUow  in  a  peasant's  garb ; 

Yet  ooe  could  censure  yoa  a  woodcock's  caning, 

Lika  anj  oourtier  at  the  ordinary. 

Ths  Ordinary, 

(8.)-*0raf.  zzit. 

We  meet,  as  men  see  phantoms  in  a  dream. 
Which  glide  and  sigh,  and  sign,  and  move  their  lips^ 
But  make  no  sound ;  or,  if  they  utter  voice, 
Tis  but  a  low  and  undistinguish'd  moaning, 
Which  has  nor  word  nor  sense  of  utter*d  sound. 

The  Chieftain. 


(9.)— Chap. 

The  course  of  human  life  is  changeful  still 

As  is  the  fickle  wind  and  wandering  rill ; 

Or,  like  the  light  dance  which  the  wild-breese 

weaves 
Amidst  the  fiuled  race  of  fiJlen  leaves ; 
Which  now  its  breath  bears  down,  now  tosses  high, 
Beats  to  the  earth,  or  wafts  to  middle  sky. 
Such,  and  so  varied,  the  precarious  play 
Of  fiite  with  man,  frail  tenant  of  a  day  I 

Anonymoui. 

(10.) — Chap.  xtn. 

Necessity— thoa  best  of  peaoemaken^ 
As  well  as  surest  prompter  of  invention — 
Help  us  to  oomposiUonl 

Anonymous, 

(11.)-»Chap.  zzvn. 
~—  lliis  is  some  creature  of  the  elements 


Most  like  yonr  sesrguU.    He  can  wheel  and  whistle 
His  sGPsaming  soag,  e'en  when  the  storm  is  load- 


Taka  lor  his  sheeted  couch  the  restless  foam 


Of  the  wild  wave-crest — slumber  in  the  calm, 
And  dally  with  the  storm.    Yet  'tis  a  gull. 
An  arrant  gull,  with  all  this. 

TheCkieft 


(12.)— Chap,  zxxl 

I  fear  the  devil  worst  when  gown  and  ca-ssork:, 
Or,  m  the  lack  of  them,  old  Calvin's  doak. 
Conceals  his  doven  hoo£ 


(18.)— Chap. 
Tis  the  black  ban-dog  of  our  jail— Pray  look  OQ 
But  at  a  wary  distance — rouse  him  not — 
He  bays  not  till  he  worries. 

The  Black  Dog  of  NmifgaU, 

(li.) — Chap,  zzxvm. 
"Speak  not  of  nioeness,  when  there's  chance  d 

wreck," 
The  captain  said,  as  ladies  writhed  their  neck 
To  see  the  dying  dolphin  flap  the  deck : 
**  If  we  go  down,  on  us  these  gentry  sup; 
We  dine  upon  them,  if  we  haul  them  up. 
Wise  men  appUiud  us  when  we  eat  the  eatera, 
As  the  devil  laughs  when  keen  folks  <dieat  the 

cheaters." 

The  Sea  Voya^ 

(16.)— Chap.  zl. 

Contentions  fierce, 

Ardent^  and  dire,  spring  from  no  petty  cause. 

AUimk 

(16.) — Chap.  xun. 

He  came  amongst  them  like  a  new-raised  spirit, 
To  speak  of  dreadful  judgments  that  impend. 
And  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

Tm^  nefvtfMit, 

(17.)— Chap.  xliv. 

And  some  for  safety  took  the  dreadful  leap; 
Some  for  the  voice  of  Heaven  seem'd  calling  oa 

them; 
Some  for  advancement,  or  for  lucre's  sake — 
I  leap'd  in  frolic; 


(18.)-— Chap.  xlt. 

High  feasting  was  there  there— the  gilded  rooft 
Rung  to  the  wassail-health — ^the  dancer's  step 
Sprung  to  the  chord  responsive — ^the  gay  ganMetei 
To  fate's  disposal  flung  his  heap  of  gold. 
And  laugh'd  alike  when  it  increased  or  lessen'd: 
Sudi  virtue  hath  eourt-air  to  teach  us  patience 
Which  schoolmen  preadi  in  vain. 

Wh^  ccme ye  fy^  %a  Otmt9 


(19.) — CbAF.  XITI. 

Here  stand  I  %ht  and  trim, 

Quick  of  eye,  though  little  of  limb; 

He  who  denieth  the  word  I  have  spoken, 

fietwizt  him  and  me  shall  lances  be  brokeiL 

Lay  of  the  Little  John  de  SairUrS. 


Stom  ^ntntxn  JJ^ntmatb. 


1828. 


(1.)— SONG— COUNTY  OUT. 

Ab  1  County  Guy.  the  hour  is  nigh, 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea, 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower. 

The  breese  is  on  the  se& 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  thriU'd  all  day, 

Sits  hiish'd  his  partner  nigh ; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower,  coi^ess  the  hour, 

But  where  is  Coimty  Guy  f 

The  viUage  maid  steals  through  the  shades 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear ; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high. 

Sings  high-bom  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o*er  earth  and  sky ; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  Imow— 

Bat  where  is  County  Guy  f 

Chap,  iy. 


(2.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap,  xl 

pAiMTEis  show  Cupid  bUnd — Hath  Hymen  eyest 
Or  is  his  sight  warp'd  by  those  spectacles 
Which  parents,  guardians,  and  advisers,  lend  him, 
Tliat  he  may  look  through  them  on  lands  and  man- 
On  jewels,  gold,  and  all  such  rich  donations, 
And  see  their  value  ten  times  magnified  f — 
tf  ethinks  'twill  brook  a  question. 

The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage, 

(2.) — Chaf.  ml 
This  is  a  lecturer  so  skiU'd  in  policy, 
That  (no  disparagement  to  Satan's  cunning) 
He  well  might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil. 
And  teach  the  old  seducer  new  temptations. 

OldPUy. 


(S.) — Cbap.  ziv. 

I  see  thee  yet,  fair  France — ^thou  fiivoi'd  hmd 
Of  art  and  nature — thou  art  still  before  me ; 
Thy  sonfl,  to  whom  their  labor  is  a  sport, 
So  well  thy  grateful  soil  returns  its  tribute ; 
Thy  sun-burnt  daughters,  with  their  laughing  eyec 
And  glossy  raven-locks.    But,  iavor'd  France, 
Thou  hast  had  many  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell. 
In  ancient  times  as  now. 

Ananynum*, 

(4.) — Chap.  xv. 

He  was  a  son  of  Egypt,  as  he  told  me, 

And  one  descended  from  those  dread  magidans. 

Who  waged  rash  war,  when   Israel  dwelt  k 

Goshen, 
With  Israel  and  her  Prophet— matching  rod 
With  his  the  sons  of  Levi's — and  enoountering 
Jehovah's  miracles  with  incantations, 
Till  upon  Egypt  came  the  avenging  Angel, 
And  those  proud  sages  wept  for  their  first-boti^ 
Aa  wept  the  unlettered  peasant 

(5.) — Chap.  xxiv. 

Rescue  or  none,  Sir  Knight,  I  am  your  captive ; 

Deal  with  me  what  your  nobleness  suggests — 

Thinking  the  chance  of  war  may  one  day  plaoa 

you 

Where  I  must  now  be  reckoned — i'  the  roll 

Of  melancholy  prisoners. 

Anonymaue, 

(6.)— Chap.  xxv. 
No  human  quality  is  so  well  wove 
In  warp  and  woof^  but  there's  some  flaw  in  it ; 
Fve  known  a  brave  man  fly  a  shepherd^s  cur, 
A  wise  man  so  demean  him,  drivelling  idiocy 
Had  well  nigh  been  ashamed  on't.     For  yooi 

crafty, 
Your  worldly-wise  man,  he,  above  the  rest^ 
Weaves  his  own  snares  so  fine,  he's  often  caught 

in  them. 

Old  Play. 


(7.)— Chap. 

When  Princes  meet,  astrologers  may  mark  it 
An  ominous  conjunctim,  full  of  boding. 
Like  that  of  Msors  with  Saturn. 

Old  Play, 


(8.)— Chap. 

Thy  time  is  not  yet  out — the  devfl  thou  servest 
Has  not  as  yet  deserted  thee.    He  aids 
Tlie  friends  who  drudge  fur  him,  as  the  blind  man 
Was  aided  by  the  guide,  who  lent  his  shoulder 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  until  he  reach'd  the  brink 
Of  the  fell  precipice— then  hurl'd  him  downward. 

Old  Play, 
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■  (9.)~Chaf. 
Oar  counsels  grayer  like  the  unsteadj  bark, 
That  reels  amid  the  strife  of  meeting  currents. 

OldFUtjf. 


(10.)— Chaf. 

Hold   &st  ihj  truth,   young  soldier.  —  Gkntle 

maiden. 
Keep  jou  jour  promise  pUght — ^leave  age  its  sab- 

tletie^ 
And  graj-hair'd  policy  its  maze  of  fiilsehood ; 
But  be  you  candid  as  the  morning  sky, 
Ere  the  high  son  sucks  vapors  up  to  stain  it. 

TKeTViaL 


irom  0t.  V^omvLS  tDtll. 


1828. 


MOTTOES. 

(l.>— Chap.  n. — ^Ths  Qdbt. 

Quis  noTUS  hie  hospest 

Dido  apud  VirgiliunL 

Ch'm-maid  1 — ^The  Qerman  in  the  front  parlor  1 
BooTB*8  free  JVanalation  of  tlie  Eneid. 

(2.) — Chap.  m. 
There  must  be  gOTemment  in  all  society— 
Bees  have  their  Queen,  and  stag  herds  have  their 

leader ; 
Rome  had  her  Consuls,  Athens  had  her  Archons, 
And  ve,  sir,  have  our  Managing  Committee. 

Tke  Album  of  8t  Bonans, 

(8.)^Chap.  z. 

Come,  let  me  have  thy  counsel,  for  I  need  it ; 
Thou  art  of  those,  who  better  help  their  friends 
With  sage  advice,  than  usurers  with  gold, 
Or  brawlers  with  their  swords — Fll  trust  to  thee, 
For  I  ask  only  from  thee  words,  not  deeds. 

like  Devil  hath  met  kU  Match. 

(4.) — Chap,  xl 

Nearest  of  blood  should  still  be  next  in  love ; 
And  when  I  see  these  happy  children  playing. 
While  William  gathers  flowers  for  Ellen's  ringlets^ 
And  Ellen  dresses  flies  for  William's  angle, 
I  scarce  con  think,  that  in  advancing  life. 
Coldness,  unkindness,  interest,  or  suspicion, 
Will  e'er  divide  that  unity  so  sacred. 
Which  Nature  bound  at  birth. 

Afumymoue, 


(6.>-Ohap. 

Oh !  you  would  be  a  vestal  maid,  I  warrant, 
Hie  bride  of  Heaven — Come — ^we  may  shake  yoisl 

purpose: 
For  here  I  bring  in  hand  a  jolly  suitor 
Hath  ta'en  degrees  in  the  seven  sctenoes 
That  ladies  love  best — He  is  young  and  noble. 
Handsome  and  valiant,  gay  and  rich,  and  libenJ. 

(d.)"— Chap,  zxzel 
It  oomes — ^it  wrings  me  in  my  parting  hour. 
The  long-hid  crime — ^the  wen-disguised  guilt. 
Bring  me  some  hdy  priest  to  lay  the  spectre ! 

OldPla^ 

(7.)-^Chap.  zxzv. 
Bedetpoet  equUetn  atra  cura 


Still  tboo^  the  headkog  cavalier. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild 

Seems  racing  with  the  wind ; 
His  sad  companion — ghastly  pale. 
And  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil, 

0ah»— keeps  her  seat  behind. 


(8.) — Chap,  xzzvul 
What  sheeted  ghost  is  wandering  throogh  the 

storm! 
Fot  never  did  a  maid  of  middle  eerth 
Choose  such  a  time  or  spot  to  vent  her  sorrowa 

OidFia^ 

(9.)— Chap,  zzzdl 

Here  oome  we  to  our  close — for  that  whtdi  follows 
Is  but  the  tale  of  dull,  unvaried  misery. 
Steep  crags  and  headlong  lins  may  court  the  pencfl 
like  sudden  haps,  dark  plots,  and  strange  adveo- 

tores; 
But  who  would  paint  the  doD  and  fog-wrapt  moor. 
In  its  long  tract  of  sterile  desolationl 

OldPia^ 


8:>f  SSsniiBtsnt  €ltti.* 


182S. 


AaaiBT  me,  ye  friends  of  Old  Books  and  Old  Wine^ 
To  sing  in  the  praises  of  sage  Bannatyne^ 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott  wu  the  first  President  of  the  ClaV,  tnf 
wrote  these  venes  for  the  aum'venivy  dinaer  of  Much,  1823 
~Se«  X.([/e,  vol.  viL  p.  137. 
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nj 


Who  left  mch  a  treaaore  of  old  Soottiah  lore 
Am  eitablos  each  age  to  print  one  Tolume  more. 
One  Toluine  more»  my  frienda^  one  yolnme 

more, 
Well  ransack  old  Bamiy  for  one  yolama 
more. 

IL 
And  firat,  AUan  Ramsaj,  waa  eager  to  glean 
Fk'om  Bannatyne'a  Horhu  hia  bright  Eveigreen; 
Two  little  light  volnmea  (intended  for  four) 
Still  leave  ua  the  taak  to  print  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  d(& 

m. 

Hia  ways  were  not  ours,  for  he  cared  not  a  pin 
How  much  he  left  out,  or  how  much  he  put  in ; 
The  truth  of  the  reading  he  thought  waa  a 

bore, 
80  thia  accurate  age  caUa  for  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  Aa 

IV. 

Ck>rreet  and  sagacioua,  then  came  my  Lord  HaQes^ 

And  weigh'd  every  letter  in  critical  acalea. 

But  left  out  some  brief  words,  which  the  prudiah 

abhor, 
And  castrated  Banny  in  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  my  friendai  one  volume 

more. 
Well  reatore  Bamiy'B  manhood  in  one  volume 
more. 

V. 

John  Pinkerton  next,  and  Fm  truly  ooncem'd 
I  can*t  call  that  worthy  so  candid  as  leam'd ; 
He  rail'd  at  the  plaid  and  blasphemed  the  clay- 
more, 
Ajod  aet  Scota  by  the  eara  in  hia  one  volume 
more. 
One  volume  more,  my  frienda,  one  volume 

more, 
Celt  and  Qoth  shall  be  pleased  with  one  vol- 
ume more. 

1  In  aeeoidaiMW  with  his  own  regimen,  Mr.  Ritaon  pobliihMi 
B  ▼•loma  entitled,  **  An  Eeinj  on'  Abstinence  from  Animal 
PMdMnMonlDvty.    1008.'* 

s  Bee  an  sooonnt  of  the  Metrical  Antiqaarian  Researches  of 
Plikerton,  Ritson,  and  Herd,  fto.  in  the  Introductory  Remariu 
fB  Popular  Poetry,  mnU,  p.  544,  H  seq. 

ajamai  SibtMid,  editor  of  Bcotiish  Poetry,  &c.  "Tho 
Yediinr,"  waa  the  name  giveb  him  by  the  late  Lord  Eldin, 
then  Mr.  John  Clerk,  advocate.  The  description  of  him  hers 
U  very  accorate. 

*  David  Herd,  editor  of  Sonfi  and  Historical  Ballads.  8 
vols.  He  was  called  Greystael  by  his  intimates,  from  having 
bsen  long    in   nnsucoeMfnl  quest  of  the  romance  of  that 


*  Tills  dab  was  instituted  in  tlie  year  1823,  for  the  publication 
sr  rsprintof  rare  and  curious  works  connected  with  the  history 


VL  a 

Aa  bitter  as  gall,  and  as  sharp  aa  a  zazor. 
And  feeding  on  herbs  aa  a  Nebuchadnezzar,' 
Hia  diet  too  acid,  his  temper  too  sour. 
Little  Ritson  came  out  with  hia  two  volumes  more.* 
But  one  volume,  my  firienda,  one  volume  more, 
We'll  dine  on  roast-beef  and  print  one  volume 
more. 

vn. 

The  atout  Gothic  yeditur,  next  on  the  roll,' 
With  hia  beard  like  a  brush  and  aa  black  as  a  coal , 
And  honeat  Qreyateel*  that  waa  true  to  the  core, 
Lent  their  hearta  and  their  hands  each  to  one  vol- 
ume more. 

One  volume  mere,  Ac. 

VIIL 

Since  by  theae  single  championa  what  wonders 

were  done. 
What  may  not  be  achieved  by  our  Thirty  and  One  I 
Law,  Goepel,  and  Commerce,  we  count  in  our  corps, 
And  the  Trade  and  the  Preaa  join  for  one  volume 

more. 

One  volume  more,  Ac 

IX. 

Ancient  libela  and  contraband  books,  I  assure  ye, 
We'll  print  aa  secure  from  Exchequer  or  Jury ; 
Then  hear  your  Ck>mmittee  and  let  them  count  o'ei 
The  Chiels  they  intend  in  their  three  volumes  more. 

Three  voliunes  more,  Ag, 


llieyll  produce  you  King  Jamie,  the  aapient  and 

Sext, 
And  the  Rob  of  DumUane  and  her  Biahopa  ooine 

next; 
One  tome  miscellaneous  they'll  add  to  your  atore. 
Resolving  next  year  to  print  four  volumes  more. 
Foiur  volumes  more,  my  friends,  four  volumes 

more ; 
Pay  down  your  subscriptions  for  four  volumes 
more.* 

and  antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  oonsisled,  at  first,  of  a  very  few 
memben,— ^gradually  extended  to  one  hundred,  at  which  nam* 
her  it  has  now  made  a  final  pansa.  They  assume  the  name  of 
the  Bannatyne  Club  from  George  Bannatyne,  of  whom  little  k 
known  beyond  that  prodigious  effort  which  produced  hb  pn^ 
ent  honon,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  «igular  instances 
of  its  kind  which  the  literature  of  any  country  exhibits.  His 
labors  as  an  amanuensis  were  undertaken  during  the  time  of 
pestilence,  in  1568.  The  dread  of  infeoiimi  had  induced  him 
to  retire  into  solitude,  and  under  such  circomstanoes  be  had 
the  energy  to  form  and  execute  the  plan  of  saving  the  liieraturp 
of  the  whole  nation  ;  and,  nndisrurbed  by  the  general  mourn- 
ing  for  the  dead,  and  general  fears  of  the  living,  to  devota 
himself  10  the  task  of  collecting  and  recording  Ui«  triumphs  of 
human  genius  in  the  poetry  of  liis  age  and  country  ; — thus, 
amid  ilie  wreck  of  all  that  was  mortal,  employing  himself  is 
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Co  S*  CEr,  Aocit^sttt  fi«t* 

ON  THK  COMPOfiinON  OF  MAIDa's  KPITAPH. 


1824. 


**  Maid»  Mamom  dorm  is  nib  ima^ii*  Maid*  I 
Ad  iannam  domini  rit  tibi  tana  lavii/' 

Bee  Lift  •f  Scott^  vol.  viL  pp.  S75-S81. 

"  Dkar  John, — I  some  time  ago  mrote  to  inform  his 

Fat  worship  of  jneett^  misprinted  for  cformtt ; 

But  that  several  Southrons  assured  me  ibe^'«iHfam 

Was  a  twitch  to  both  ears  of  Ass  Prisdan's  cra- 
nium. 

You,  perhaps,  may  obserye  that  one  Lionel  Be> 
guer, 

In  defence  of  our  blunder  appears  a  stout  arguer : 

But  at  length  I  have  settled,  I  hope,  all  these 
clatters, 

By  a  rovoi  in  tlie  papers — ^fine  place  for  such 
matters. 

I  baTe,  therefore,  to  make  it  for  onoe  my  oom- 
mand,  sir, 

That  my  gudeson  shall  leaye  the  whole  thing  in 
my  hand,  sir, 

And  by  no  means  accomplish  what  James  says 
you  threaten, 

Some  banter  in  Bladnrood  to  daim  yoor  dog- 
Latin. 

I  have  yarious  reasons  of  weight,  on  my  word,  sir, 

For  pronouncing  a  step  of  this  sort  were  absurd, 
sb. — 

Firstly,  erudite  sir,  'twas  against  your  adyiaing 

I  adopted  the  lines  this  monstrosity  lies  in ; 

F<nr  you  modestly  hinted  my  English  translation 

Would  become  better  far  such  a  digniiied  station. 

Second — how,  in  God's  name,  would  my  bacon  be 
sayed, 

prMMirfng  the  lajf  bj  which  aiortalhy  b  at  onoe  KiTen  to 
othen.  and  obtained  for  the  writer  himself.     He  inforras  oe  of  ' 
•ome  of  the  namerons  difficoltin  he  had  to  contend  with  in  [ 
this  Bclf-impoeed   tvk.    The  volume  containing   hii  labon,   . 
deposited  in  the  Librmry  of  the  Facnltj  of  Advocate*  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  no  less  than  eight  hundred  pagca  in  length,  and  very 
neatly  and  closely  written,  containing  nearly  all  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Scotland  now  known  to  exist. 

This  Caledonian  aaociation,  which  boasts  several  names  of 
distinction,  both  from  rank  and  talent,  has  amnmed  rather  a 
broader  foundation  than  the  parent  society,  the  Rozbnigho 
CInb  in  London,  which,  in  its  plan,  being  restricted  to  tho 
reprinting  of  single  tracts,  each  exeonted  at  the  expense  of  an 
Individual  member,  it  fbifows  as  almost  a  necessary  conse- 
qaenoe,  that  no  volume  of  considerable  rfae  has  emanated  from 
It,  and  its  range  has  been  thus  far  limited  in  point  of  atility. 
The  Bannatyne,  holding  the  same  system  with  respect  to  the 
ordinary  species  of  club  reprints,  levies,  moreover,-  a  fond 
among  its  mem  ben  of  abont  £500  a  year,  exprewly  to  be 
applied  for  the  editing  and  printing  of  work»  of  acknowle<Iged 
im|K>rtance,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  expense  beyond 
tiic  rHU'^oiu'.ble  bounds  of  an  individoal's  contribution.  In  this 
way  ei  her  a  member  of  the  Club,  mr  a  com{>eient  person  under 


By  not  haying  writ  what  I  dearly  cngrared  t 
On  the  contrary,  I,  on  the  whole,  think  it  better 
To  be  whipp'd  as  the  thle^  than  his  k>uey  ny 

setter. 
Iliirdly— don't  yon  perceive  tluKt  I  doo't  care  a 

boddle 
Although  fifty  false  metres  were  flun^   iX  my 

noddle. 
For  my  back  is  as  broad  and  as  hard  as  Benhv 

men's, 
And  I  treat  as  I  please  both  tbe  Greeks  and  the 

Romans; 
Whereas  the  said  heathens  might  rather  look 

serious 
At  a  kick  on  their  drum  from  the  scribe  of  Va- 
lerius. 
And,  fourthly  and  lastly — ^it  is  my  good  pleasmis 
To  remain  the  wA%  source  of  that  morderooi 

measure. 
So  Uti  pro  raHone  vofmUa* — be  tractile, 
Inyade  not,  I  say,  my  own  dear  little  dactyl ; 
If  you  do,  you'll  occasion  a  breach  in  our  inter- 
course: 
To-morrow  will  see  me  in  town  £ar  the  winter* 

course, 
But  not  at  your  door,  at  the  usual  hour,  air. 
My  own  pye-house  daughter's  good  fMrog  to  de- 

your,  sir. 
Bigo— peace ! — on  your  duty,  your  squeamiahneai 

throttle, 
And  we'll  soothe  Prisdan's  spleen  with  a  eanxiy 

third  bottle. 
A  fig  for  all  dactyls,  a  fig  for  all  spondee^ 
A  fig  for  all  dunces  and  dominie  Omndys ; 
A  fig  for  dry  thrapples,  south,  north,  east»  and 

west,  sir, 
Speates  and  razes*  ere  fiye  for  a  fiuniahing  guesti 

sir; 

its  patronage,  saperintends  a  paitiealar  volnme,  or  set  of  vol- 
ames.  Upon  these  occasions,  a  very  moderate  aamber  of  copies 
are  thrown  off  for  general  sale ;  and  those  belonging  to  the 
Club  are  only  dbtingoislied  from  the  othen  by  beiqg  printed 
on  the  paper,  and  ornamented  with  the  decorations,  pecatiarto 
the  Society.  In  this  way  several  asefal  and  eminently  v^oa- 
ble  works  have  recently  been  given  to  the  public  for  the  fiat 
time,  or  at  least  with  a  degme  of  aeeaiacy  and  aaibeniieilr 
which  they  had  never  before  attained.— «i*r»^eid  frwm  tk» 
Quarterif  Review — Art.  Ptfcorm't  JitmstU  Crimmml  Tr^ 
mis.    iiUraary,  1831. 

1  There  is  an  excellent  story  (bat  tm  long  for  qootation)  ta  tha 
Meimoire  of  the  So9ierviUe*  (vol.  i.  p.  340)  aboat  an  old  Loed 
of  that  family,  who,  when  he  wished  pcaparations  to  be  owda 
for  high  feasting  at  his  Castle  of  Cowthally,  nsed  to  send  on  a 
billet  inscribed  with  this  laconic  phrase,  "  Speateg  9nd  rmxm,** 
i.  e.  spUt  and  ranges.  Upon  one  occanon.  Lady-  SomerrilW 
(being  newly  married,  and  not  jret  skilled  in  her  hnsbaad'a 
hieroglyphico)  read  the  mandates  as  apeart  and  jacks  ^  aad 
sent  forth  200  armed  honwmen,  whose  appearance  on  the 
moors  grpatly  alarmed  Lord  Somerville  and  his  gae^t,  who 
happened  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  King  James  III. 
Scott's  Misccilameous  Prose,  vol.  xxii,  p.  312, 
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And  as  Fatsman*  and  I  hare  some  topics  for  har 

▼er,  bell 
fie  invited,  I  hope,  to  meet  me  and  Dame  Fev- 

eril. 
Upon  whom,  to  aaf  nothing  of  Onry  and  Anne, 

jou  a 
Pqg  ahall  be  deem'd  if  you  iaatea  your  Janua, 


%lnt». 


▲DDKIS8ED    TO    UOKSrEUB    ALEXANDUB,*    THS    dLB- 
BEATBD  VENTaiU>QUIBT. 


1824. 


Of  yore,  in  old  England,  it  was  not  thought  good 

To  carry  two  Tisages  under  one  hood ; 

What  should  folk  say  to  you  f  who  have  faces  such 

plenty, 
That  from  under  one  hood,  you  last  night  show'd 

us  twenty ! 
Stand  forth,  arch  deceiyer,  and  tell  us  in  truth, 
Are  you  hAndsome  or  ugly,  in  age  or  in  youth  t 
Man,  woman,  or  child — a  dog  or  a  mouse  I 
Or  are  you,  at  once,  each  liye  thing  in  the  house  f 
Each  live  thing,  did  I  ask  ?— «ach  dead  implement, 

too, 
A  work-shop  in  your  person, — saw,  chisel,  and 

screw  1 
AboTe  all,  are  you  one  individual!  I  know 
You  must  be  at  least  Alexandre  and  Oo. 
But  I  thmk  youVe  a  troop-— an  assemblage — a 

mob, 
And  that  I,  as  the  Sheriff  should  take  up  the 

job; 
And  instead  of  rehearsing  your  wonders  in  verse, 
Must  read  you  the  Riot-Act,  and  bid  you  dis- 
perse. 
Abbotsford,  SSi  JSpril.* 

>  fhttman  was  one  of  Mr.  Jamet  Ba1Iantyne*s  many  aliases. 
Another  (to  which  Comtabte  mostly  adhered)  waa  Mr.  '*  Bat- 
fc^ilir'— an  aAuaion  to  the  celebrated  printer  BaskerriUe. 

•  **  fVhm  Monsieur  JllsrandrSt  the  edebrated  ventrils' 
fuist,  was  in  Sesiia^,  m  18SM,  hs  paid  a  visit  ts  Mhot*' 
fordf  where  he  entertained  his  distinguished  kost^  and  ths 
stker  visitors,  with  his  unrivalled  imitations.  AVzC  momF 
ing^  when  he  was  a>;tt(  to  depart,  Sir  Walter  felt  a  good 
deal  embarrassed  as  to  the  sort  of  acknowledgment  he  should 
offer  ;  but  at  length,  resolving  that  it  would  probably  be  most 
agrsoable  to  the  young  foreigner  to  be  paid  in  professional 
coin,  if  in  any,  he  stepped  aside  for  a  few  minutes,  and  •« 
returning,  presented  him  with  this  epigram.  The  reader 
n^ed  hardly  be  reminded  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  held  the  of- 
fice of  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Selkirk.** — Scotch  newspaper. 

The  lines,  with  th!i  data,  appeared  In  the  Edinbai^^h  An- 

a;Reciiierofl»S4 
80 


SptlOflttC 
TO  THE  naAHA  FOUNDED  ON  "  ST.  KOKAN'S  WELf  * 


1824. 


'^  After  the  pltty,  the  following  humoroue  cddreu 
(ascribed  to  an  eminent  literary  rharaeler)  vxu 
tpoken  with  infinite  effect  by  Mr.  Maekay  in  t/is 
character  of  Meg  Dodds."— JUin^t«r^A  Weekly 
Jcumal^  9<A  June^  1824. 

Enter  M£0  Doddb,  encircled  by  a  crmod  of  unruly 
boySf  to?tom  a  toum^a-officer  U  driving  off. 

Tbat^s  right,  friends-drive  the  gaitlings  back. 
And  lend  yon  muckle  ane  a  whack ; 
Your  £|mbro'  bairns  are  grown  a  pack, 

Sae  proud  and  saucy. 
They  scarce  will  let  an  auld  wife  walk 

Ufon  your  causey. 

Pve  seen  the  day  they  would  been  scanr'd 
Wi*  the  Tolbooth,  or  wi'  the  Guards 
Or  maybe  wud  hae  some  regard 

For  Jamie  Laing — * 
The  "Water-hole*  was  right  weel  wared 

On  sic  a  gang. 

But  i^iar's  the  gude  Tolbooth*  gane  no^ 
Whar's  the  auld  Clauglit,'  wi'  red  and  blue  f 
Whar's  Jamie  Laing  ?  and  whar's  John  Doo  f* 

And  whar*s  the  Welgh-housel* 
Deil  hae*t  I  see  but  what  is  new. 

Except  the  Playhouse  I 

Yoursells  are  changed  frae  head  to  heel. 
There's  some  that  gar  the  causeway  reel 
With  dashuig  hufe  and  rattling  wheel, 

And  horses  canterin', 
Wha's  fathers  daunder'd  hame  as  weel 

Wi*  lass  and  laiitero. 

<  Jamei  Lain;  was  one  of  the  Depnte-Clerki  of  the  city  i- 
Edinbnigh,  and  in  his  official  connection  with  the  Police  and 
the  Coancil-Chamber,  his  name  was  a  conrtant  terror  to  eT'I> 
doers.    He  died  in  Pebraary,  1806. 

•  The  Watcli-bole. 

•  The  Tolbooth  of  Edinborgh,  The  Heart  of  Blid-Lothia^ 
was  polled  down  in  1817. 

•  The  ancient  Town  Gaard.  The  ledncad  romnant  of  tUi 
body  of  police  was  finallj  disbanded  in  1817. 

•  John  Doo,  or  Dha — a  teniflc-lookinf  and  hifh^pMtai 
member  of  the  Town  Onard,  and  of  whom  there  is  a  (»int  by 
Kar,  etched  in  1784. 

•  Tne  Weigh-HoaHe,  sitnated  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow, 
Lawnroarket,  and  which  had  long  been  looked  npon  as  an  ei»> 
cnmbrance  to  the  street,  was  demolished  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  royal  procewion  to  the  Castle,  which  took  place  on  the 
S9dof  Angnst,  1828. 
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MjBeU  being  id  t])e  public  line, 

I  look  for  howfs  I  kuiui'd  luog  sjne, 

Whar  gentles  used  to  drink  gude  wine, 

And  eat  cheap  dinners ; 
But  deil  a  soul  gangs  there  to  dine, 

Of  saints  or  sinners  1 

Fortune's'  and  HunterV  gane,  alas  1 
And  Baylo's*  is  lost  in  empty  space ; 
And  DOW  if  folk  would  splice  a  brace, 

Or  crack  a  bottle, 
Xhej  gang  to  a  new-fangled  place 

They  ca'  a  Hottle. 

The  deevil  hottle  them  for  Meg  1 
They  are  sae  greedy  and  sae  gleg, 
That  if  y eVe  served  but  wi'  an  egg 

(And  that's  puir  piddn*), 
In  coin^s  a  chiel  and  makes  a  leg,       ^ 

And  charges  chicken  1 

*  And  wha  may  ye  be,*'  gin  ye  speer, 

**  That  brings  your  auld-warld  clavers  here  V* 

Troth,  if  there's  onybody  near 

That  kens  the  roads^ 
ril  haud  ye  Burgundy  to  beer, 

He  kens  Meg  Dodds. 

I  came  a  piece  frae  west  o'  Currie ; 
And,  since  I  see  you're  in  a  hurry, 
Your  patience  Til  nae  lauger  worry, 

But  be  sae  crouse 
As  speak  a  word  for  ane  Will  Murray,^ 

That  keeps  this  house. 

Plays  are  auld-fashion'd  things,  in  truth, 
And  yeVe  seen  wonders  mair  uncouth ; 
Yet  actors  shouldiia  suffer  drouth, 

Or  want  of  dramock. 
Although  they  speak  but  wi'  their  mouth, 

Not  with  their  stamock. 

But  ye  tak  care  of  a'  folk's  pantry ; 

And  surely  to  hae  stooden  seutry 

Ower  this  big  house  (that's  far  frae  rent-free), 

'  For  a  lone  sister, 

Is  claims  as  gude's  to  be  a  ventri — 

How'st  ca'd — ^loquiste'' 

>  Fonnne's  Tavern — ^  hoan  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old 
Stamp-office  Close,  High  Street,  and  which  was,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Bglinioan. 
—The  Ijord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  day  held  his  levees  and  dinners  in  this  tavern. 

s  Banter's — another  once  mQch-freqaented  tavern,  in  Wri- 
ter's Court,  Royal  Exchange.  ^ 

*  Bayle's  Tavern  and  Coffeehonse,  originally  on  the  North 
Bridge,  east  side,  afterwards  in  Shaksiieare  Square,  bit  ro- 
moved  to  admit  of  tlie  opening  of  Waterloo  Place.  Soch  was 
the  difnified  efaaractn  of  this  house,  that  the  waiter  alwaya 


Weel,  sirsi  gude'en,  and  haye  a  care. 
The  bairns  mak  fun  o'  Meg  nae  mair ; 
For  gin  they  do^  she  tells  you  fair. 

And  without  iaalzie, 
Aa  Kure  as  aver  ye  sit  there, 

IShe'll  teU  the 


CTpdagnf.* 


1824. 


Thx  sagos — ^for  authority,  pray  look 

Seneca's  morals,  or  the  copy-book — 

The  sages  to  disparage  woman's  powei; 

Say,  beauty  is  a  fair,  but  fading  flower  ; — 

I  cannot  tell — I've  small  philosophy — 

Yet,  if  it  fades,  it  does  not  surely  die. 

But,  like  the  violet,  when  decayed  in  bloom. 

Survives  through  many  a  year  in  ricli  perfuma. 

Wituess  our  theme  to-night,  turo  ages  p>ne, 

A  third  wanes  fast,  since  Mary  fiU'd  the  throne. 

Brief  was  her  bloom,  with  scarce  one  sunny  day, 

Twixt  Pinkie's  field  and  fatal  Fotheriogay : 

But  wheu,  while  Scottish  hearts  and  blood  yiai 

boast. 
Shall  sympathy  with  Mary's  woes  be  lost  ? 
O'er  Mary's  memory  the  learned  quarrel. 
By  Mary's  grave  the  poet  plants  his  laurel. 
Time's  echo,  old  tradition,  makes  her  name 
The  constant  burden  of  his  fault'ring  theme ; 
In  each  old  hall  his  gray-hair'd  heralds  teU 
Of  Mary's  picture,  and  of  Mary's  cell. 
And  show — ^my  fingers  tingle  at  the  thought — 
The  loads  of  tapestry  which  that  poor   Queen 

wrought, 
In  vain  did  fate  bestow  a  double  dower 
Of  ev'ry  ill  that  waits  on  rank  and  pow'r. 
Of  evVy  ill  on  beauty  that  attends — 
False  ministers,  false  lovers,  and  false  frienda, 
Spite  of  tliree  wedlocks  so  completely  curat, 
lliey  rose  in  ill  from  bad  to  worse,  and  worat^ 
In  spite  of  errors — I  dare  not  say  more. 
For  Duncan  Targe  Ia3r8  hand  on  hia  daymore. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  humors  vary. 
There  is  a  talisman  in  that  word  Mary, 

appeared  in  full  dress,  aiM.  DLbjdy  was  admitted  who  had  nol 
a  white  neckcloth — then  esuidered  an  indispeosakle  insigainai 
of  a  gentleman 

*  Mr.  William  Mniray  became  mana^  of  the  Edinbasgk 
Theatre  in  1815. 

*  **  I  recovered  the  above  with  some  difficulty.  I  believe  tt 
was  never  spoiien.  but  written  for  some  play,  alterwarda  withr 
drawn,  in  which  Mrs.  H.  Siildons  was  to  have  spoken  it  in  thm 
character  of  Queen  Mary.'* — Extract  from  a  Lttttr  m/  Str 
rral*f-  Scott  to  Mr,  Con$tMe^  92»l  October^  18S4. 
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niat  unto  Scottuh  bosoms  all  and  some 

H 

Is  foaud  tlie  genmne  open  aeitamum  I 

Arm  and  up — ^the  morning  beam 

In  history,  ballad,  poetry,  or  novel, 

Hath  caird  the  rustic  to  his  team, 

ft  cliarms  alike  the  castle  and  the  hovel. 

Hath  call'd  the  falc'ner  to  the  \ak% 

£*-^n  you — forgive  me — ^who,  demure  and  shy, 

Hath  call'd  the  huntsman  to  the  brake  * 

Gorge  not  each  bait,  nor  stir  at  every  fly. 

The  early  student  ponders  o'er 

Must  rii^e  to  this,  else  in  her  ancient  reign 

His  dusty  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 

The  KoM  of  Scotland  has  survived  in  vain. 

Soldier,  wake — ^tby  harvest,  fame ; 

Thy  study,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game. 

Shield,  that  would  bo  foeman's  terror, 

Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 

iirom  HtbganntUt 

IIL 

Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain ; 

1824. 

"More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gaitti 
Vainest  of  all  the  student's  theme 

**  It  was  but  three  nights  ago,  tliat,  worn 

out  by  the  uniformity  of  my  confinement,  I  had 
manifested  more  symptoms  of  despondence  than  I 
had  before  exhibited,  which  I  conceive  may  have 
attracted  the  attentioQ  of  the  domestics,  through 
whom  the  circumstance  might  transpire.  On  the 
next  morniug,  the  following  lines  lay  on  my  table ; 
but  how  conveyed  there,  I  cannot  tell  The  hand 
in  which  they  are  written  is  a  beautiful  Italian 
manuscript" — Dairtie  Zatimefa  JoumtUf  Chap.  z. 

As  lords  their  laborers'  hire  delay, 
Fate  quits  our  toil  with  hopes  to  come, 

Which,  if  far  short  of  present  pay, 
Still  owns  a  debt  and  names  a  sum. 

Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  sufferer,  then, 
Altliough  a  distant  date  be  given; 

Despair  is  treason  towards' man, 
And  blasphemy  to  Heavea 


Jrom  ®l)e  !3ctrotl)cb. 


1626. 


(1.>-S0N0— SOLDIER,  WAKE. 


SoLDnm,  wake — ^the  day  is  peeping, 
Honor  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping, 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
Lay  unreflected  on  the  liill : 
Tis  when  they  are  glinted  back 
From  axe  and  armor,  spear  and  jack. 
That  they  promise  future  story 
Many  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Sliields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror. 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 


Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled , 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  lame. 
Up,  up^  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror  1 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morning's  mirror. 

CJuip. 


(2.>-S0NG— THE  TRUTH  OF  WOMAN. 


WoKAx's  faith,  and  woman's  trust — 
Write  the  cliaracters  in  dust ; 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream, 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better. 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween. 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  meaa 

IL 

I  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid ; 
I  have  weigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand , 
I  told  my  true-love  of  the  token. 
How  her  faith  proved  light,  and  her  word 

broken: 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight, 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night 

Chap.  X 


(8.)_-S0NG— I  ASKED  OF  MY  HARP. 


^Teie  minstrel  took  firom  his  side  a  rott^ 


and  striking,  from  time  to  time,  a  Welsh  descant 


Tie 


SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


long  at  others  a  lay,  of  vhicfa  we  can  ofler  atlj  a 
few  fragments,  literally  translated  from  the  an- 
cient language  in  whidi  they  were  chanted,  pre- 
mising thai  they  are  in  that  ezcursiTe  symbolical 
style  of  poetry,  which  Taliessin,  Llewarch,  Hen, 
and  other  bards,  had  deriyed  perhaps  from  the 
tiiue  of  the  Druids." 

r  ASKD  f  )f  my  harp,  **  Who  hath  injured  thy  chords  T 
And  Bhe  replied,  "The  crooked  finger,  which  I 

mocked  in  my  tune." 
A  blade  of  silver  may  be  bended — a  blade  of  steel 

abideth — 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

The  sweet  taste  of  mead  paaseth-from  the  lips, 

But  they  are  long  corroded  by  the  juice  of  worm- 
wood; 

The  lamb  is  brought  to  the  shambles,  but  the  wolf 
rangeth  the  mountain ; 

Kindness  ^eth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

I  ask'd  the  red-hot  wm,  when  it  glimmered  on  the 
anvil, 

**  Wherefore  glowest  thou  longer  than  the  fire- 
brand P 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  dark  mine,  and  the  brand  in 
the  pleasant  greenwood." 

Kindness  feuleth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

I  ask'd  the  green  oak  of  the  assembly,  wherefore 

its  boughs  were  dry  and  sear'd  like  the 

horns  of  the  stag ; 
And  it  sliow'd  me  that  a  small  worm  had  gnaw'd 

its  roots. 
The  boy  who  remembered  the  scourge,  undid  the 

wicket  of  the  castle  at  midniglit. 
Kindness  fiideth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

Lightning  destroyeth  temples,  though  their  spires 
pierce  the  clouds; 

Storms  destroy  armadas,  though  their  sails  inter- 
cept the  gale. 

He  that  is  in  his  glory  fidleth,  and  that  by  a  con- 
temptible enemy. 

Kindness  %uleth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

Chap. 


(4.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Ohap.  n. 

l!f  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  sonnds, 
"With  rapid  clangor  hurried  far ; 

Eadi  lull  and  dale  the  note  rebounds, 
But  when  return  the  sons  of  war  1 

Hiou,  bom  of  stem  Necessity, 


Dull  Peace  1  the  valley  yields  to  thee, 
And  owns  thy  melandioly  sway. 

WeUh 


(*.)— Chap.  vn. 

O,  sadly  shines  the  morning  sun 

On  leaguer*d  castle  wall. 
When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlementi 

Seem  nodding  to  their  faU. 

OldBiOUd. 

(3.) — Chap.  zn. 

Now  all  ye  ladies  of  fair  Scotland, 

And  ladies  of  England  that  happy  woiold 
prove, 
Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  marry  for  land. 
Nor  nuirry  for  nothing  but  only  love. 

Family  QuarrtU, 

(4.) — Chap,  xiil 
Too  much  rest  is  rust, 

lliere's  ever  cheer  in  <*l^ftnging  • 
We  tyne  by  too  much  trust, 
So  well  be  up  and  ranging. 

Old&mg, 

(5.) — Chap.  xvn. 

Ring  out  the  "teerry  bells,  the  bride  approadies. 
The  blush  upon  her  cheek  has  shamed  the  monung 
For  that  is  dawning  palely.    Grant,  good  saints^ 
These  clouds  betoken  naught  of  evil  omen ! 

OldPla^ 


Julia. 


(6.) — Chap,  xxvir 
Gentle  sir. 


You  are  our  captive — but  we'll  use  you  so^ 
That  you  shall  think  your  prison  joys  may  matd) 
Whatever  your  liberty  hath  known  of  pleasure. 
Roderick.  No,  fairest,  we  have  trifled  here  toe 
long; 
And,  lingering  to  see  your  roses  blossom. 
Fve  let  my  laurels  wither. 

OldPU^ 


irom  9ri)e  SaliBmait. 


1826. 


(1.)— AHRIMAN. 

**  S«  nayinfir,  thn  Saracen  proceeded  to  cnant 

verses,  very  ancient  in  the  lani^uage  and  structure 
which  some  have  thought  derive  thoir  w>urcc  fjuuj 
the  worshippers  of  ArimaneSi  the  Evil  rrinciple.** 
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Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  atill 

Thou  rul'st  the  &te  of  men ; 

Holds  origin  of  woe  and  iil ! 

Thine  are  tlie  pangs  of  life's  last  hour. 

When,  bending  at  thy  ehrine, 

And — who  dare  answer  ? — ^is  thy  power. 

We  view  the  world  with  troubled  eye. 

Dark  Spirit  1  ended  Tiun  8 

Where  see  we  'neath  the  extended  akj. 

C7iap.  ill 

An  empire  matching  thine  1 

If  the  Benigoer  Power  can  yield 

A  fountain  in  the  desert  field, 

Where  weary  pilgrims  drink; 

(2.)— SONG  OF  BLONDEL.— THF.  BLOODT 

Thine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock; 

VEST. 

Thine  the  tornado's  deadly  shock, 

Where  countless  navies  sinkl 

**  Thk  song  of  Blondel  was,  of  course,  in  the  Nor 

man  language  *,  but  the  verses  which  follow  ex 

Or  if  He  bid  the  soil  dispense 

press  its  meaning  and  its  manner." 

Balnams  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense, 

» 

Huw  few  can  they  deliver 

TwAS  near  the  fair  city  of  Bencveut, 

From  hngering  pains,  or  pang  intense, 

When  the  sun  was  setting  on  bough  and  bent, 

Red  Fever,  spotted  Pestilence, 

And  knights  were  preparing  in  bower  and  tent 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver  1 

On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  tournament ; 

When  in  Lincoln-green  a  stripling  gent, 

Chief  in  Man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway, 

Well  seemintj  a  page  by  a  princess  sent, 

And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  pray 

Wander'd  the  camp,  and,  still  as  he  went, 

Before  another  throne. 

Inquired  for  the  Eugbihman,  Thomas  a  Kent 

Whatever  of  specious  form  be  there, 

The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Far  hath  he  fared,  and  fiu-tlicr  must  fare, 

Is,  Aliruuan,  thine  own. 

Till  he  finds  his  pavilion  nor  stately  nor  rare,— 

Little  save  iron  and  steel  was  there ; 

Say,  hast  thou  feeling,  sense,  and  form. 

And,  as  lacking  the  coin  to  pay  armorer's  care. 

Thunder  thy  voice,  thy  garments  storm. 

With  his  sinewy  arms  to  the  shoulders  bare. 

As  Eastern  Magi  say ; 

Tlie  good  knight  with  hammer  and  file  did  repair 

With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath. 

The  mail  that  to-morrow  must  see  him  wear. 

And  wings  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path. 

For  the  honor  of  Saint  John  and  his  lady  fair. 

And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey  f 

"  Thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  page  said  he, 

Or  art  thou  miz'd  in  Nature's  source, 

And  the  knight  bent  lowly  both  head  and  knee. 

An  ever-operating  force, 

**  She  is  Benevent's  Princess  so  high  in  degree, 

Converting  good  to  ill ; 

And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  may  well  he- 

An  evil  principle  innate. 

He  that  would  climb  so  lofty  a  tree, 

Contending  with  our  better  fate. 

Or  spring  such  a  gulf  as  divides  her  from  thee. 

And  oh  1  victorious  still  t 

Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  men  may 

Howe'er  it  be,  dispute  is  vain. 

Bee 
His  ambition  is  back'd  by  his  high  chivalrie. 

On  all  without  thou  hold'st  thy  reign. 

« 

Nor  less  on  all  within ; 

"  Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  fiair  page  ha 

Each  mortal  passion's  fierce  career, 

said. 

Lore,  hate,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear. 

And  the  knight  lowly  looted  with  hand  and  ^ith 

Thoa  goadest  into  sin. 

head. 

"  Fling  aside  the  good  armor  in  which  thou  art  dad, 

Whene'er  a  sunny  gleam  appean^ 

And  don  thou  this  weed  of  her  night-gear  instead, 

To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  tears^ 

For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread  *, 

Thou  art  not  distant  fiur ; 

And  charge,  thus  attired,  in  the  tournament  dread. 

*Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives, 

And  fight  as  thy  wont  is  where  most  blood  is  shed, 

Thou  whett'st  our  very  banquet-knives    • 

And  bring  honor  away,-  or  remain  with  the  dead." 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. 

1 

Untroubled  in  his  look,  and  untroubled  in  hb  1  reast, 

Tims,  from  the  moment  of  our  Inrth, 

Ttud  knight  the  weed  hath  taken,  and  reverently 

Jjaog  as  we  Imger  on  the  earth. 

bathkifl^d: 

"  Now  bleM*d  be  the  moment,  the  messenger  be 

blest ! 
Muoli  honor  d  do  I  hold  me  in  my  lady's  high  behest  I 
Aud  say  unto  my  lady,  in  this  dear  night -veei 

dress'd, 
To  tho  best  ann'd  champion  I  will  not  yeil  my 

crurtt ; 
But  if  I  Live  and  bear  me  well,  'tis  her  turn  to  take 

the  test" 
Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  fytte  of  the  Lay 

of  the  Bloody  Vest 


TEE  BLOODY  VEST. 


FTTTK  SECOXD. 


The  Baptist's  fair  morrow  beheld  gallant  feats — 
Tlicre  WHS  winning  of  honor,  and  los^ing  of  seats — 
Hiere  was  hewing  with  falchions,  and  splintering 

of  staves, 
The  Tictors  won  glory,  the  Tanqnish'd  won  grayea, 
O,  many  a  knight  there  fought  bravely  and  well, 
Yet  one  was  accounted  his  peers  to  excel. 
And  'twas  he  whose  sole  armor  on  body  and  breast, 
Seem'd  the  weed  of  a  damsel  when  boune  for  her 

rest. 

There  were  some   dealt  him  wounds  that  were 

bloody  and  sore. 
But  others  rei>pected  his  plight,  and  forbore. 
"  It  is  some  oath  of  honor,"  they  said,  "  and  I  trow, 
'Twerii  unknightly  to  slay  him  achieving  his  vow." 
Then  the  Frince,  for  his  sake,  bade  the  tournament 

cease. 
He  flun^  down  hia  warder,  the   trumpets   sung 

peace ; 
And  the  judges  dedare,  and  competitors  yield. 
That  tlie  Knight  of  the  Night-gear  was  first  in  the 

field. 

The  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  was  nigher, 
When  l)ofore  the  fair  Princess  low  louted  a  squire, 
And  deliver'd  a  garment  unseemly  to  view, 
Witli  sword-cut  and  spear-thrust,  all  hack'd  and 

pierced  through ; 
All  rent  and  all  tatter'd,  all  clotted  with  blood. 
With  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust,  and  with  mud. 
Not  iho  point  of  that  lady's  small  finger,  I  ween, 
Could  have  rested  on  spot  was  unsullied  and  clean. 

"  This  token  my  master,  Sir  Thomas  a  Eent» 
Restores  to  tho  Princess  of  fedr  Benevent ; 
He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  right  to  the 
fruit,  [suit ; 

He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  should  prevail  in  his 
Through  life's  utmoat  peril  the  price  I  have  won, 


And  now  must  the  faith  of  my  mistreas  be  shown 
For  she  who  prompts  knights  on  such  danger  to  run 
Must  avouch  his  true  service  in  front  of  the  sun. 

**  *  I  restore,'  says  my  master,  *  the  garment  Fve 

worn, 
And  I  claim  of  the  Princess  to  don  it  in  turn ; 
For  its  stains  and  its  rents  she  should  prize  it  the 

more, 
Since  by  sliame  'tis  unsullied,  though  crirosoa'd 

with  gore.' "  [press'd 

Then  deep  blush'd  the  Princess — ^yet  kiss'd  she  and 
The  bloocl-spotted  robes  to  her  lips  and  her  breast 
"  Go  tell  my  true  knight,  church  and  chamber  shall 

show 
If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  na** 

And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  paaa^ 
In  solemn  procession  to  minster  and  mass. 
The  first  walk'd  the  Princess  in  purple  and  pall. 
But  tlie  blood-besmear'd  night-robe  she  wore  ova 

aU; 
And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at  dine 
When  she  knelt  to  her  father  and  proffered  the  wine. 
Over  all  her  rich  robes  and  state  jeweU,  she  wore 
That  wimple  unseemly  bedabbled  with  gore. 

Then  lords  whisper'd  ladies,  as  well  you  may  think. 
And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter,  and  wink ; 
And  the  Prmce,  who  in  anger  and  shame  had  lc«)k'd 

down,  [a  firown : 

Tum'd  at  length  to  his  daughter,  and  spoke  with 
"  Now  since  thou  hast  published  thy  folly  and  guilt. 
E'en  atone  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood  thou  hast 

spilt ; 
Yet  sore  for  your  boldness  you  both  will  repent. 
When  you  wander  as  exiles  from  fiur  Benevent," 

Then  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  hall  where  he 

stixid, 
Exiiausted  and  feeble,  but  dauntless  of  mood : 
"  Tlic  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter  of  thine, 
I  pour'd  forth  as  freely  as  flask  gives  its  wine ; 
And  if  for  my  sake  she  brooks  penance  and  blame, 
Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  from  suffering  and 

shame; 
And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  princeilom  and  rent, 
When  I  hail  her,  in  England,  the  Countess  of  Kent." 

I  Chap,  zzvi 


(8.)— MOTTOES. 

,  (1.)— Chap,  tt 

This  is  the  Prince  of  Leeches ;  fever,  plagu«, 
Cold  rheum,  and  hot  podagra,  do  but  look  on  huA 
And  quit  their  grasp  upon  the  tortured  sinews. 

Atumymomt, 
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(2.) — Chap.  xi. 
One  thin^  is  certain  in  our  Northern  land, 
Allow  that  birth,  or  valor,  wealth,  or  wit, 
Give  e.ich  precedence  to  their  possessor, 
Envy,  that  follows  on  such  eminence, 
Aa  comes  the  lyme-hoiind  on  the  roebacVs  traoe^ 
Bluill  pull  them  down  each  one. 

Sir  David  Lindsay. 

(8.) — Chap.  xin. 

You  talk  of  Qajety  and  Innocence  1 
The  moment  when  the  fatal  fruit  was  eaten. 
They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again ;  and  Malice 
Has  ever  since  been  playmate  to  light  Gayety 
From  the  first  moment  when  the  smiling  infant 
Destroys  the  flower  or  butterfly  he  toys  with. 
To  the  last  chuckle  of  the  dying  miser, 
"Wlio  on  his  deathbed  laugha  his  last  to  hear 
His  wealthy  neighbor  has  become  a  bankrupt. 

Old  Flay. 

(4.) — Chap,  rvx 

Tie  Dot  her  sense — for  sure,  in  that 
There*B  nothing  more  than  common ; 

And  all  her  wit  is  only  chat. 

Like  any  other  woman.  Song, 

(5.) — Chap.  xvn. 

Were  every  hair  upon  his  head  a  life, 
And  every  life  were  to  be  supplicated 
By  numbers  equal  to  those  hairs  quadrupled, 
Life  after  life  should  out  like  waning  stars 
Before  the  daybreak — or  as  festive  lamps, 
Which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  midnight  revel. 
Each  after  each  are  quench'd  when  guests  depart. 

Old  Flay. 

(6.)— Chap.  xix. 

Must  we  then  sheath  our  still  victorious  sword ; 
Turn  b«ick  our  forward  step,  which  ever  trode 
O'er  foemcn's  necks  the  onward  path  of  glory ; 
Unclasp  the  mail,  which  with  a  solemn  vow. 
In  God's  own  house  we  hung  upon  our  shoulders ; 
That  vow,  as  unaccomplished  as  the  promise 
Which  village  nurses  make  to  stiU  their  children, 

And  after  think  no  more  of  f 

The  Crusade,  a  Tragedy. 

(7.) — Chap.  xx. 

When  beauty  leads  the  lion  in  her  toils, 

8udi  are  her  charms,  he  dare  not  raise  his  mane. 

Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  his  fangs. 

Bo  great  Alcides  made  his  club  a  distafi^ 

And  spun  to  please  fair  Omphal4.        Anonymous 

(8.)— Chap.  xxm. 

ICid  these  wild  scenes  Enchantment  waves  her 

hand. 
To  change  the  face  of  the  mysterioua  land ; 


Till  the  bewildering  scenes  around  us  seem 
The  vain  productions  of  a  feveri.>!(h  dream. 

Asto/^ho,  a  Roinanee. 

(9.)— Chap.  xxiv. 
A  grain  of  dust 


Soiling  our  cup,  will  make  our  sense  reject 
Fastidiously  the  draught  which  we  did  thirst  ffX , 
A  rusted  nail,  placed  near  tlie  ^lithful  compass, 
Will  sway  it  fium  the  trutli,  and  wreck  the  argosy 
Even  this  small  cause  of  anger  and  disgust 
Will  break  the  bonds  of  amity  'mongat  princes^ 
And  wreck  their  noblest  purposes. 

TJu  Crusade 

(10.) — Chap.  xxvi. 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall  1 
I  weep  not  fur  an  absent  swain. 

For  time  may  happier  hours  recall. 
And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead. 
Their  pains  are  pa«t,  their  sorrows  o'er. 

And  those  that  loved  their  steps  must  tread 
When  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more 

But  worse  than  absence,  worse  than  death. 
She  wept  her  lover's  sullied  fame, 

And,  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  birth. 
She  wept  a  soldier's  injured  name. 

Ballad 


%ltt  ot  KapoUon* 


June,  1826. 


While  Scott  was  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  Mr.  Lockhart  says,  —  **The  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  books  and  MSS.  was  at  once  flatter- 
ing and  alarming;  and  one  of  his  notes  to  me, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  had  these  rhymes  bv 
way  of  postscript: — 

When  with  Poetry  dealing 

Room  enough  in  a  shieling : 

Neither  cabin  nor  hovel 

Too  small  for  a  novel: 

Though  my  back  I  should  rub 

On  Diogenes'  tub. 

How  my  fancy  could  prance 

In  a  dance  of  romance  I 

But  my  house  I  must  swap 

With  some  Brobdignag  chap, 

Ere  I  grapple,  God  bless  me  I  with  Emperoi 

Nap." 

Life,  voL  yil  p.  89L 


Jrom  tDoobstock 


182«. 


(1.)— AN  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

Ak  lioar  with  thoc ! — ^When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  ^Id  tlie  eastern  gray, 
Oh,  ^  hat  can  frame  my  mind  to  beax 
Tlie  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care, 
New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold, 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  t 

One  hoar  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee  I — When  boming  June 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon ; 
What  shall  repay  the  faithful  swain. 
His  laboi  on  the  sultry  plain ; 
And  moru  than  cave  or  slieltering  bough. 
Cool  feverish  blood,  and  throbbing  brow  ? — 

One  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  wii.h  thee ! — When  sun  is  set^ 

O,  what  can  teach  me  to  forget 

Tlie  thankless  labors  of  the  day ; 

The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away ; 

The  increasing  wants,  and  lessening  gains, 

The  master's  pride,  who  scorns  my  pains  ?— 

One  hour  with  thee. 
Cliap.  xzvL 


(2.)— MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  n. 

Come  forth,  old  man — ^Thy  daughter's  aide 
Is  now  the  fitting  place  for  thee : 

When  Time  liath  quell'd  the  oak's  bold  pride, 

The  youthful  tendril  yet  may  hide 
The  ruins  of  the  parent  tree. 

(2.) — Chap.  in. 

Now,  ye  wild  bUdes,  that  make  looee  inns  your 

stage. 
To  vapor  forth  the  acts  of  this  sad  age, 
Stout  EdgehiU  fight,  the  Newberries  and   the 

West, 
And  northern  clashes,  where  you  still  fought  best; 
Your  strange  escapes,  your  dangers  void  of  fear, 
When  bullets  flew  between  the  head  and  ear, 
Whether  you  fought  by  Damme  or  the  Spirit, 
Of  you  I  speak. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jonsi, 


(8.)— Chap.  it. 
Yon  path  of  greensward 


Winds  round  by  sparry  grot  and  gay  pavilion; 

There  i«  no  flint  to  gall  thy  tender  loot^ 

There's  ready  shelter  from  each  breezb  x  show 

er^— 
But  Duty  guides  not  that  way — see  her  eland. 
With  waod  entwined  with  amaranth,  near  yos 

clifb. 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  \Aood  must  mark  thy  f oo(> 

steps. 
Oft  where   she   leads  thy  head  must  bear  the 

storm. 
And  thy  shrunk   form  endiune   heat,  cold,  and 

hunger ; 
But  she  wUl  guide  thee  up  to  noble  heights, 
Which  he  who  gains  seems  native  of  the  sky. 
While  earthly  things  lie  stretch'd   beneath   bit 

feet, 

Diminish'd,  shrunk,  and  valueless 

Anonynumt. 

(4.) — Chap,  v. 
My  tongue  pads  slowly  under  this  new  language. 
And  starts  and  stumbles  at  these  uncouth  phrar 

ses. 
They  may  be  great  in  worth  and  weight,  but  hasig 
Upon  the  native  glibneas  of  my  language 
LUce  Saul's  plate-armor  on  the  shepherd  boy^ 
Encumbering  and  not  arming  him. 

J.  R, 

(6.)— Chap.  x. 
Here  we  have  one  head 


Upon  two  bodies — your  two-headed  bullock 

Is  but  an  ass  to  such  a  prodigy. 

llieae  two  have  but  one  meaning,  thou^t^  and 

counsel; 
And  when  the  single  noddle  has  spoke  out» 
The  four  legs  scrape  assent  to  it 


(6.) — Chap.  xtv. 
Deeds  are  done  on  earth. 


Which   have  their   poniahment    ere    the   earth 

closes 
Upon  the  perpetrators.    Be  it  the  working 
Of  the  remorse-stirr'd  foncy,  or  the  vision. 
Distinct  and  real,  of  unearthly  being. 
All  ages  witness,  that  beside  the  couch 
Of  the  fell  homicide  oft  stalks  the  ghost 
Of  him  he  slew,  and  shows  the  shadowy  wound. 

Old  Play. 

(7.)— Chap.  xvn. 

We  do  that  in  our  zeal. 

Our  calmer  moments  are  afraid  to  answer. 
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(8.)— Chap. 

na  deadliest  snakes  are  those  idiichy  twined 
'moDgst  fiowen, 

Blend  their  bright  coloring  with  the  yaried  bloe- 
soms, 

Their  fierce  eyes  glittering  like  the  spangled  dew- 
drop  ; 

Bi  all  so  like  what  natture  has  most  harmless. 

That  sportiTe  innocence,  which  dreads  no  danger, 

Is  poiBOD'd  unawares. 


3Hntn  to  iSft  Cutlifiett  S^^Kxp. 


mi. 


**  Sn  CuTHBgRT  Sharp,  who  had  been  particu- 
larly kind  and  attentive  to  Scott  when  at  Sunder- 
land, happened,  in  writing  to  him  on  ^feome  matter 
of  buMnesa,  to  say  he  hoped  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  fnends  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Walter's  answer 
to  Sir  Cuthbert  (who  had  been  introduced  to  him 
by  his  old  and  dear  friend  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mains- 
fcr*  )  begins  thus :" — 

FoauKT  thee  ?    No  I  ray  worthy  fere  I 
Forget  blithe  mirth  and  gallant  cheer  1 
Death  sooner  stretch  me  on  my  bier  1 

Forget  thee  f    Na 

Foiget  the  uniyersal  shout* 
When  **  canny  Sunderland"  spoke  out — 
A  truth  which  knayes  affect  to  doubt- 
Forget  thee  t    Na 

Forget  you  t    No— though  now-arday 
Fye  heard  your  knowing  people  say. 
Disown  the  debt  you  cannot  pay, 
Youll  find  it  fiur  the  thriftiest  way — 

Butif— Ona 

Forget  your  kindness  found  for  all  room, 
In  whaty  though  large,  seem'd  still  a  small 

room, 
forget  my  Stnrteea  in  a  baU-room — 

Forget  you!    Na 

forget  your  sprightly  dumpty-diddles, 
And  beauty  tripping  to  the  fiddles, 
Forget  my  loyely  friends  the  JUddelh — 

Forget  you  I    Na 

1  An  anufon  to  th*  eathnriaide  noeptiooof  th«  Dnka  of 
WcTlinfton  at  8«nd«rkad.-~BD. 
>  TUb  lar  kw  bM&  Mt  to  beantifnl  muio  b  -  a  lady  whoso 


"So  much  for  obliyion,  my  dear  Sir  0.;  and 
now,  haying  dismoqnted  from  my  Pegasus,  who  is 
rather  spayined,  I  charge  a-foot,  like  an  old  dra- 
goon as  I  am,"  Aa  dkc. — lAfe  of  Scott,  yoL  iz.  p.  16ft. 


irom  Ci)ronkU0  of  ti)e  €anongatt 


1827. 


MOTTOES. 

(1.)— THE  TWO  DROVERS. 

Chap.  n.  :* 

Wkrs  eyer  such  two  loying  friends  t — 

How  could  they  disagree  ? 
O  thus  it  was  he  Wed  him  dear, 

And  thou^t  how  to  requite  him, 
And  haying  no  friend  left  but  he. 

He  did  resolye  to  fight  him. 

Dulcsvp&n  Duki, 


(2.)— MT  AUNT  MARGARETS  MIRROR. 

There  are  times 
When  Fancy  plays  her  gambols,  in  despite 
Eyen  of  our  watchful  senses,  when  in  sooth 
Substance  seems  shadow,  shadow  substance  nem% 
When  the  broad,  palpable,  and  marked  partition, 
Twixt  that  which  is  and  is  not,  seems  dissolyed. 
As  if  the  mental  eye  gained  power  to  gase 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  existing  world. 
Sudh  hours  of  shadowy  dreams  I  better  loye 
Than  all  the  gross  reidities  of  life. 

AnonymoM 


irotn  %  iciir  JHaii  of  JPertt) 


1828. 


(1.)— THE  LAY  OF  POOR  LOUISE." 

Ah,  poor  Louise  1  the  liyelong  day 
She  roams  from  cot  to  castle  gay ; 

oompositioii,  to  ny  nothinf  of  h«r  ilngfiig,  might  make  any 
poot  proad  of  faia  vanw,  Mn.  Robart  Arkwright,  bin  Mim 
Keabto. 
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And  ftSl  her  Toioe  and  tIoI  aaj. 

Ah,  maidfl)  beware  the  woodland  way, 

Hunk  on  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Looise  I  The  aim  was  high. 
It  smirch'd  her  cheek,  it  dimm'd  her  eje, 
The  woodland  walk  was  cool  and  nigh. 
Where  birda  with  <*J^iniing  gtreamleta  vie 

To  cheer  Loniae. 

Ah,  poor  LocuBe !  The  savage  bear 
Made  ne'er  that  loTelj  groye  hia  lair ; 
The  wolves  molest  not  paths  so  fair^ 
Bat  better  far  had  such  been  there 

For  poor  Looise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  1  In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bold ; 
His  baldric  was  of  silk  and  gold. 
And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 

To  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  I  Small  cause  to  pine 
Hadst  thou  for  treasures  oi  the  mine ; 
For  peace  of  mind  that  gift  divine, 
And  spotlesa  innocence,  were  tliine, 

Ah,  poor  Louiael 

Ah,  poor  Louise !  Thy  treasure's  reft  1 
I  know  not  if  by  force  or  theft, 
Or  part  by  violence,  part  by  gift ; 
But  misery  is  all  that's  left 

To  poor  Lomse. 

Tet  poor  Louise  some  succor  have  t 
She  will  not  long  your  bounty  crave, 
Or  tire  the  gay  with  warning  stave- 
Tor  heaven  has  grace,  and  eartili  a  graven 

For  poor  Louise. 


(2.)— DEATH  CHAirr. 

**  Erk  he  guessed  where  he  was  going,  the 

leech  was  hurried  into  the  house  of  the  late  Oliver 
Proudfute,  from  which  he  heard  the  chant  of  the 
'Woroon,  as  they  swathed  and  dressed  the  corpse 
Af  the  umquhile  Bonnet-maker,  for  the  ceremony 
of  next  morning;  of  which  chant,  the  following 
Tcrscs  may  be  received  as  a  modem  imitation  f — 

1. 

f  nwuBss  Essence,  thin  and  bare, 

Welkugh  melted  into  air ; 

Still  with  fondness  hovering  near 

Hie  earthly  form  thou  once  didst  wear ; 


Pause  upon  thy  jNnion's  flight, 
Be  thy  course  to  left  or  right ; 
Be  thou  doom'd  to  soar  or  sink. 
Pause  upon  the  awful  brink. 

To  avenge  the  deed  expelling 
Thee  untimely  from  thy  dwelling, 
Mystic  force  thou  shalt  retain 
O'er  the  Uood  and  o'er  the  brain. 


When  the  form  thou  shalt  espy 
That  darken'd  on  thy  doeing  eye ; 
When  the  footstep  thou  shalt  hear. 
That  thrill'd  upon  thy  dying  ear ; 


Then  strange  sympathies  shall  wake. 
The  flesh  shall  thrill,  the  nerves  shall  quaku 
The  wounds  renew  their  dotter'd  flood. 
And  every  drop  cry  blood  for  blood. 

Chap. 


(S.)-«ONG  OF  THE  GLEE-MAIDEN. 

*Skk    sung  a  melancholy  dirge    in    K 
French ;  the  words,  of  which  the  following  is 
imitation,  were  united  to  a  tune  as  doleful  as  Ihciy 
are  themselves." 

1. 

Yes,  thou  mayst  sigh. 
And  look  once  more  at  oil  around. 
At  stream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  ground. 
Thy  life  its  final  course  has  found. 

And  thou  must  die. 

2. 

Yes,  lay  thee  down. 
And  while  thy  struggling  pulses  flutter. 
Bid  the  gray  monk  his  soul-maas  mutter. 
And  the  deep  beU  its  death-tone  utter^ 

Thy  life  is  gone. 


8. 

Be  not  afraid. 
Tis  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 
A  fever  fit,  and  then  a  chill ; 
And  then  an  end  of  human  iQ, 

For  thou  art  dead. 

Chi^, 


. 
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'     (4.)— MOTTOES. 

( 1.) — INTRODUCTORY. 

Tm  ashes  here  of  murder'd  Kings 

Beneath  my  footsteps  sleep ; 
And  yonder  lies  the  scene  of  death, 

TVhere  Mary  learned  to  weep. 

Captain  Marjoribanks, 

(2.) — Chap.  i. 

«  Behold  the  Tiber  !**  the  vain  Roman  cried, 
Viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie  a  side ; 
But  where*8  the  Scot  that  would  the  vaunt  repay, 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  f 

Anonymous, 

(8.)— Chap.  xi. 

Fair  is  the  damsel,  passing  foir — 
Sunny  at  distance  gleams  her  smile  t 

Approach — the  cloud  of  woeful  care 
Hangs  trembling  in  her  eye  the  while. 

Lucinday  a  Bcdlad. 

(4.) — Chap.  xv. 

O  for  a  draught  of  power  to  steep 

The  soul  of  agony  in  sleep  1 

Bertha, 

(5.) — Chap.  zzin. 
Lo !  where  he  lies  embalm'd  in  gore, 

His  wound  to  Heaven  cries ; 
The  floodgates  of  his  blood  implore 
For  vengeance  from  the  skies. 

Uranu9  and  P9yche. 


Cjl^e  JDeatf)  of  SeelUsT 


1828. 


Perct  or  Percival  Rede  of  Trochend,  in  Redes- 
dale,  Northumberland,  is  celebrated  in  tradition  as 
a  huntsman,  and  a  soldier.  He  was,  upon  two 
occaeions,  singularly  unfortunate ;  once,  when  an 
arrow,  which  he  had  discharged  at  a  deer,  killed 
tiis  celebrated  dog  Keeldar ;  and  again,  when,  be- 
ing on  a  hunting  party,  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  a  clan  called  Crossar,  by  whom  he  was 
murdered.  Mr.  Cooper's  painting  of  the  first  of 
these  incidents,  suggested  the  following  stanza& 

>  Thcae  iUmm,  aeeompany|ii|:  an  engravinf  from  Mr.  Ooop> 
cr**  >abj«ct,  *'  The  Death  of  Keeldar,*'  appeared  in  Tlu  Gem 
of  18S9,  a  literarj  journal  edited  by  Thomas  Hood,  Esq.  In 
the  acknowledgment  to  his  contribatora,  Mr.  Hood  saya,  "  To 
Vir  Walter  Scoit^HMH  merelr  a  literary  feather  in  my  cap,  but 


Up  rose  the  sun,  o*er  moor  and  mead ; 
Up  with  the  sun  rose  Percy  Rede ; 
Brave  Keeldar,  from  his  couples  freed, 

Career*d  along  the  lea ; 
The  Palfrey  sprung  with  sprightly  bonnd. 
As  if  to  match  the  gamesome  hound  ; 
His  horn  the  gallant  huntsman  wound: 

They  were  a  jovial  three  I 

• 

Man,  hound,  or  horse,  of  higher  fame, 
To  wake  the  wild  deer  never  came, 
Since  Alnwick's  Earl  pursued  the  game 

On  Cheviot's  rueful  day ; 
Keeldar  was  matchless  in  his  speed, 
Than  Tarras,  ne'er  was  stancher  steed, 
A  peerless  archer,  Percy  Rede : 

And  right  dear  friends  were  tiiey. 

The  chase  engross'd  their  joys  and  woea 
Together  at  tiie  dawn  they  rose, 
Together  shared  the  noon's  repose, 

By  fountain  or  by  stream ; 
And  oft,  when  evening  skies  were  red. 
The  heather  was  their  common  bed. 
Where  each,  as  wildering  fancy  led. 

Still  himted  in  his  dream. 

Now  is  the  thrilling  moment  near, 

Of  silvan  hope  and  silvan  fear, 

Yon  thicket  holds  the  harbor'd  deer, 

The  signs  the  hunters  know ; — 
With  eyes  of  flame,  and  quivering  ears, 
The  brake  sagacious  Keeldar  nears ; 
The  restless  palfrey  paws  and  rean : 

The  archer  strings  his  bow. 

The  game's  afoot  f — HaDoo !  Halloo  t 
Hunter,  and  horse,  and  honnd  pursue  ;— 
But  woe  the  sliaft  that  erring  flew^ 

That  e'er  it  left  the  string  I 
And  ill  betide  the  faithless  yew  1 
The  stag  bounds  scatheless  o'er  the  dew, 
And  gallant  Keeldar's  life-blood  true 

Has  drench'd  the  gray-goose  wing. 

The  noble  hound — he  dies,  he  dies. 
Death,  death  has  glazed  his  fixed  eyes, 
Stiff  on  the  bloody  heath  he  l^es, 

Without  a  groan  or  quiver. 
ITow  day  may  break  and  bugle  sound, 
And  whoop  and  hollow  rmg  around, 
And  o'er  his  couch  the  stag  may  bound. 

But  Keeldar  sleeps  for  ever. 

a  whole  plnme  of  them — I  owe,  and  with  the  hand  of  nr  heart 
acknowledge,  a  deep  obligation.  A  poem  Aom  hie  pen  la  Ulw* 
ly  to  confer  on  the  book  that  contains  it,  if  not  perpettUty,  al 
least  a  very  Old  Mortality."— Frr/aee,  p.  4.  The 
painting  by  Cooper,  nmains  at  Abbolsford.  -Bd. 
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DOftted  nostrilB,  staring  eyes, 

liark  the  poor  palfrey's  mute  sniprise, 

He  knows  not  that  hi«  comrade  dies^ 

Nor  what  is  death — but  still 
His  aspect  hath  expression  drear 
Of  grief  and  wonder,  mix'd  with  fear, 
Like  startled  children  when  thej  hear 

Some  mystic  tale  of  ilL 

But  he  that  bent  the  fatal  bow, 
Can  well  the  sum  of  eyil  know, 
ind  o'er  hia  favorite,  bending  low, 

In  speechless  grief  recline ; 
Can  thinik  he  hears  the  senseless  day. 
In  unreproachful  accents  say, 
"  Hie  hand  that  took  my  life  awayi^ 

Dear  master,  was  it  thine  t 

**  And  if  it  be,  the  shaft  be  bless'd. 
Which  sore  some  errii^  aim  addreas'd, 
Since  in  your  senrioe  prised,  caress'd 

I  in  your  service  die ', 
And  you  may  have  a  fleeter  hound. 
To  match  the  dun-deer's  merry  bound. 
But  by  your  couch  will  ne'er  be  found 

So  true  a  guard  as  L" 

And  to  his  last  stout  Percy  rued 
The  fatal  ohaDce,  for  when  he  stood 
'Gainst  fearful  odds  in  deadly  feud. 

And  fell  amid  the  fray. 
E'en  with  his  dying  voice  he  cried, 
**  Had  Keeldar  but  been  at  my  side, 
Your  treacherous  ambush  had  been  spied — 

I  hMi  not  died  UHiay  r 

Remembrance  of  the  erring  bow 

Long  since  had  j<Mn'd  the  tides  which  flow, 

Gonveyii^  human  bliss  and  woe 

Down  djuk  oblivion's  river; 
But  Art  ean  Time's  stem  doom  arrest, 
^nd  snatch  his  spoil  from  Lethe's  fareait, 
And,  in  her  CkMper's  colors  drest, 

The  aoene  shall  live  for  ever. 


irom  ^itnt  of  O^tttrstem^ 


1829. 


(L)— THE  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

—  **  Fhiliwoh  oould  perceive  that  the  Ughts 
proceeded  from  many  torches,  borne  by  men  muf- 
fled in  black  cloaks^  like  mourners  at  a  funeral,  or 


the  Black  Friars  of  Saint  Francis's  Order,  wearing 
their  cowls  drawn  over  their  heads,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal their  features^  They  appeared  anxiously  en- 
gaged in  measuring  off  a  portion  of  the  apartment; 
and,  while  occupied  in  that  employment,  they  sung, 
in  the  ancient  German  language,  rhymes  more  rude 
than  Philipeon  oould  weU  understand,  but  which 
may  be  imitated  thus  f — 

MxAsnaKRS  of  good  and  evil. 

Bring  the  square,  the  line,  the  level, — 

Rear  the  altar,  dig  the  trench. 

Blood  both  stone  and  ditch  shall  drench. 

CuUts  six,  from  end  to  end. 

Must  the  fatal  bench  extend, — 

Cubits  six,  from  side  to  side. 

Judge  and  culprit  must  divide. 

On  the  east  the  Coort  assembles. 

On  the  west  the  Accused  trembles — 

Answer,  brethren,  all  and  one, 

Is  the  ritual  rightly  done  I 


On  life  and  soul,  on  blood  and  bone. 
One  for  all,  and  all  for  one, 
We  warrant  this  is  rightly  dooe. 


How  wears  the  night  f — Doth  momiqg  shine 
In  early  radiance  on  tlie  Rhine  f 
What  music  floats  upon  his  tide  f 
Do  birds  the  tardy  morning  chide  t 
Brethren,  look  out  from  hill  and  heagkt, 
And  answer  true,  how  wears  the  n^fat  I 


Hie  night  is  old ;  on  B.hine*s  broad  breast 
Glance  drowsy  stars  which  loi^  to  reet. 

No  beams  are  twinkling  in  the  east. 
Tliere  is  a  voice  upon  the  flood. 
The  stem  still  call  of  blood  for  blood ; 

Tis  time  we  listen  the  bdbesl 

Up,  then,  up  1    When  day's  at  rest, 

Tis  time  that  such  as  we  are  watchers; 
Rise  to  judgment,  brethren,  rise  1 
Vengeance  knows  not  sleepy  eyei^ 
Ha  and  nigfat  are  matchem. 


(2.>-M0TT0ES 

(L)— Chap.  m. 

Ouxnn  be  the  gold  and  silver,  whidi 
Weak  man  to  fc^ow  fiur  fiitiguing  trada 
The  lily,  peace,  outshines  the  silver  storey 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  gtdden  ore. 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  browl^ 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 

JETaasoft,  or  tM4  CamdJ)rimm, 
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(t.)— Chap.  ▼. 


I  was  one 


Who  loTed  the  greenirood  bank  and  lowing  herd. 
The  russet  prize,  the  lowly  peasant's  fife, 
Seasoned  with  sweet  content,  more  than  the  halls 
IHiere  revellers  feaat  to  fever -height.    Believe  me, 
There  ne'er  was  poison  miz'd  in  maple  bowL 

AnonymouM. 

(8.) — Chap,  vl 

When  we  two  meet,  we  meet  like  rushing  torrents ; 
Like  warring  winds,  like  flames  from  various  points^ 
That  mate  each  other's  fury — there  is  naught 
Of  elemental  strife,  were  fiends  to  guide  it, 
Can  match  the  wrath  of  man. 

^enaud. 

(4.) — Chap.  x. 
We  know  not  when  we  sleep  nor  when  we  wake. 
Visions  distinct  and  perfect  cross  our  eye, 
Which  to  the  slumberer  seem  realities ; 
And  while  they  waked,  some  men  have  seen  such 

sights 
Ab  set  at  naught  the  evidence  of  sense. 
And  left  them  well  persuaded  they  were  dreaming. 

Anonymoui. 

(6.) — Chap.  a.   . 
Tlieae  be  the  adept's  doctrines — every  element 
Is  peopled  with  its  separate  race  of  spirits. 
Hie  airy  Sylphs  on  the  blue  ether  float ; 
Deep  in  the  earthy  cavern  skulks  the  Gnome ; 
The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ocean-billow, 
And  the  fierce  fire  is  yet  a  friendly  home 
To  its  peculiar  sprite — ^the  Salamander. 

Anonymmu. 

(6.)— Chap.  xviu. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine'  they  cluster, 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
Which  make  the  soldier's  jovial  courage  mr«^er ; 
0,  blessed  be  the  Kbine  1 

Drinking  Song} 

(7.) — Chap.  xxn. 

Tell  me  not  of  it — I  could  ne'er  abide 
The  mummery  of  all  that  forced  civility. 
"  Pray,  seat  yourself  my  lord."   With  cringing  hams 
The  speedi  is  spoken,  and  with  bended  knee. 
Heard  by  the  smiling  courtier. — "  Before  you,  sir  t 
It  must  be  on  the  earth,  then.**    Hang  it  all  1 
The  pride  which  cloaks  itself  in  such  poor  faahion 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  swell  a  beggar's  bosom. 

Old  Play. 

-  Thtt  li  one  of  Um  bett  and  nuMt  popnlar  of  the  Oerman 
'*  4«  Rhein,  am  Rliein,  da  waohMa  nnwre  Raben, 


(8.) — Chap.  zxvm. 
A  mirthful  man  he  was — the  snows  of  ago 
Fell,  but  tbuy  did  not  chill  him.     Qayety, 
Even  in  life's  closing,  toucli'd  his  teeming  brun 
With  such  wild  viiiions  as  the  sotting  sun 
Raises  hi  front  of  some  hoar  glacier. 
Painting  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand  hues. 

Old  Play. 


(9.)— Chap. 
Ay,  this  is  he  who  wears  the  wreath  of  bays 
Wove  by  Apollo  and  tlie  Sisters  Nine, 
Which  Jove's  dread  lightning  scathes  not   He  hatk 

doft 
The  cumbrous  helm  of  steel,  and  flung  aside 
The  yet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold ; 
While,  with  a  leafy  eirdet  round  his  brow«» 
He  reigns  the  Kijig  of  Lovers  and  of  PoetsL 


(10.)— Chap. 

Want  you  a  man 


Experienced  in  tlie  world  and  its  affiiirs  t 
Here  he  is  for  your  purpose. — He's  a  monk. 
He  hath  forsworn  the  world  and  all  its  work— 
The  rather  that  be  knows  it  passing  well, 
'Special  the  worst  of  it,  for  he's  a  monk. 

OldPlof. 

(11.)-^hap.  zzxin. 
Toll,  toU  the  bell ! 
Greatness  is  o'er. 
The  heart  has  broke. 
To  adie  no  more ; 
An  unsubstantial  pageant  all — 
.  Drop  o'er  the  scene  the  funeral  polL 

Old 


(12.)— Chap. 

Here's  a  weapon  now, 

Shall  shake  a  conquering  general  in  his  tent» 
A  monarch  on  his  throne,  or  reach  a  prelate^ 
However  holy  be  his  ofiicea, 
E'en  while  he  serves  the  altar. 

OldPUy 


nr  TO  icimio  bt  john  WHrranxLD,  mm,  oca  cam. 


1830. 


The  last  of  our  steers  on  the  board  has  been  sprea<^ 
And  the  last  flask  of  wine  in  our  goblet  is  red , 

Geiegnat  wl  d«r  Rhein."  &c. 
*  Set  to  mniio  In  Mr.  Tlionnon's  Scottish  CoHeodon,  jm^ 
lUhed  in  1830. 
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ITpl  op^  mj  bnre  Unnnenl  belt  swords  and  be- 
gone, 

Xliere  are  dai^n  to  dare,  and  there's  spoil  to  be 
won. 

llie  eyea^  that  so  latelj  miz'd  glances  with  oar% 
For  a  space  must  be  dim,  as  the j  gase  from  the 

towers, 
And  stride  to  distingniah  throogh  tempest  and 

gloom. 
The  pnuDoe  of  the  steed,  and  the  toes  of  the  plume. 

The  rain  is  descending;  the  wind  rises  loud ; 
And  the  moon  her  red  beacon  has  veiled  with  a 

doud; 
Tii  the  better,  my  mates  1  for  the  warder^s  doll 

eye 
Shall  in  confidence  dumber,  nor  dream  wo  are  nigh. 

Our  steeds  are  impatient  1 1  hear  my  blithe  Gray  I 
There  is  life  in  his  hoof-dang,  and  hope  in  his  neigh  1 
Like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  the  glance  of  hia  mane 
Shall  marshal  your  march  through  the  darkness 
andraia 

Hie  drawbridge  has  dropp'd,  the  bugle  has  Uown ; 

.One  pledge  is  to  quaff  yet — then  mount  and  be- 
gone!— 

To  their  honor  and  peace,  that  shall  rest  with  the 
slain; 

To  their  health  and  their  glee,  that  see  Teviot 
again! 


%intB  OK  ^ortvnc. 


Iii«cr(pt(on 

WCm  TBI  MOICUMSMT  OF  TSK  EKT.  GXOftOI  BOOTT' 


1880. 


To  yoath,  to  age,  alike,  this  tablet  pale 
Tells  the  brief  moral  of  its  tragic  tala 
Art  thou  a  parent  I  Reference  this  bier. 
The  parents'  fondest  hopes  lie  buried  here. 
Art  thou  a  youth,  prepared  on  life  to  start, 
With  opening  talents  and  a  generous  heart, 
Fair  hopes  and  flattering  prospects  all  thine  own  t 
Lo  1  here  their  end — a  monumental  stone. 
But  let  submisaioD  tame  each  sorrowing  thought. 
Heaven  crown'd  its  champion  ere  the  fight  was 
fought. 

1  This  3roan{  genii eman,  a  ton  of  the  author**  firiend  and 
relation,  Hugh  Scott  of  Harden,  Est],  (now  Lord  Polwarth),' 
became  Rector  of  Keniisbeare,  in  Devonshire,  in  18S8,  and 
died  there  the  0th  of  Jane,  1830.  This  epitaph  appean  on -hie 
tomb  i:  the  chaaoel  then. 


1831. 


"  Bt  the  adrice  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Cbu-kson,  Sk 
Walter  consulted  a  skilful  mechanist,  by  nama  For' 
tune^  about  a  contrivance  for  the  support  of  the  lame 
limb,  which  had  of  late  given  him  much  pain,  as  well 
as  inconvenience.  Mr.  Fortune  produced  a  dever 
piece  of  handiwork,  and  Sir  Walter  felt  at  first 
great  relief  from  the  use  of  it :  insomuch  that  his 
spirits  rose  to  quite  the  old  pitch,  and  his  letter  U* 
me  upon  the  occasion  overflows  with  merry  ap> 
plications  of  simdry  msTimB  and  verses  about 
J^ortune.  *  Fortes  Fcrtuna  ae^upat' — ^be  saj 
'never  more  sing  I 


"  *  FoKTUNB,  my  Foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  osi 
And  will  my  Fortune  never  better  be  I 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain  ? 
And  wilt  thou  ne'er  return  my  joys  again  I* 

No— let  my  ditty  be  henceforth — 


I 


Fortune,  my  Friend,  how  well  thou  iavoreai  met 

A  kinder  Fortime  man  did  never  see  1 

Thou  propp'st  my  thigh,  thou  rid'st  my  knee  d 

pain, 
ni  walk,  m  mount— m  be  a  man  agam.'  **— 

lA/e,  voL  X.  p.  Sa. 


Sxom  ((onnt  Bxibtrt  of  {laris. 


1831. 


Olku». 


MOTTOES. 

(1.) — Chap.  ii. 

This  superb  sooeeasor 


Of  the  earth's  mistress,  as  thou  vainly  speakest, 
Stands  'midst  these  ages  as,  on  the  wide  ooeai^ 
The  last  spared  frugment  of  a  spacious  land, 
That  in  some  grand  and  awful  ministratioa 
Of  mighty  nature  has  engulfed  been. 
Doth  lift  aloft  its  dark  and  rocky  clifls 
O'er  the  wUd  waste  around,  and  sadly  frowns 
In  lonely  majesty. 

Oonsiantine  Paleohffua,  Seene  I. 

>  "  I  believe  this  is  the  only  Tene  of  the  old  song  (odea  nJ^ 
Inded  to  by  i-'hakspeare  and  his  conteinporaries)  thai  has  at 
yet  been  recovered. " — Lockhart,  Lift  o/  Stott.,  V4»I.  a. 
p.  38. 
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(2.)— Chaf.  ra. 

■ 
To  meet  a  lover's  ooAet — But  though  Nature 

Here,  yoath,  thy  foot  unbrace, 

Was  outraged  thus,  she  was  not  overcome. 

Here,  youth,  thy  brow  unbraid, 

Feudal  Timet 

Each  tribute  that  may  grace 

The  threshold  here  be  paid. 

(8.)--Ohap.  XL 

Walk  with  the  rtealthy  pace 

Without  a  ruin,  broken,  tangled,  cumbroua, 

Which  Nature  teaches  deer, 

Within  it  was  a  little  paradise. 

When,  echoing  in  the  chase. 

Where  Taste  had  made  her  dwelling.    Statuary, 

The  hunter's  horn  they  hear. 

First-bcm  of  human  art,  moulded  her  images, 

TfteCamt 

And  bade  men  mark  and  worship. 

AnaM/moue. 

(8.)— Ohap.  t. 

The  storm  increases — ^'tis  no  sunny  shower. 

(9.) — Chap,  xn. 

Foeter'd  in  the  moist  breast  of  March  or  April, 

TTie  parties  met    The  wily,  wordy  Greek, 

Or  fudi  as  parched  Summer  cools  his  lip  with; 

W  eighing  each  word,  and  canvassing  each  syllable  * 

Heaven's  windows  are  flung  wide;  the  inmost 

Evading,  arguing,  equivocating. 

deeps 

And  the  stem  Frank  came  with  his  two-hand 

Call  in  hoarse  greeting  one  upon  another ; 

sword. 

On  comes  the  flood  in  all  its  foaming  horrors^ 

Watching  to  see  which  way  the  balance  sways, 

And  Where's  the  dike  shall  stop  it ! 

Tliat  he  may  throw  it  in,  and  turn  the  scales. 

The  Deluge^  a  Poem, 

Paleetine 

See  Life,  voL  x.  p.  87. 

(10.) — Chap,  xvl 

(4.)— Chap.  vi. 

Strange  ape  of  man  1  who  loathes  thee  while  Hi 

Vain  man  I  thou  mayst  esteem  thy  love  as  fair 

scorns  thee ; 

Aa  fond  hyperboles  suffice  to  raise. 

Half  a  reproach  to  us  and  half  a  jest. 

6he  may  be  all  that's  matchless  in  her  person, 

What  fancies  can  be  ours  ere  we  have  pleasure 

And  all-divine  in  soul  to  match  her  body ; 

In  viewing  our  own  form,  our  pride  and  passioof^ 

But  take  this  firom  me — ^thou  shalt  never  call  her 

Reflected  in  a  shape  grotesque  as  thine  I 

Superior  to  her  sex,  while  one  survives^ 

Anonymout, 

And  I  am  her  true  votary. 

Old  Play. 

(11.)— Chap.  xvn. 

'TIS  strange  that,  in  the  dark  sulphureous  mine, 

(5.)— Chap.  vm. 

Where  wild  ambition  piles  its  ripening  stores 

Through  the  vain  webs  which  puzzle  sophists'  ddU, 

Of  slumbering  thunder.  Love  will  interpose 

Plain  sense  and  honest  meaning  work  their  way ; 

His  tiny  torch,  and  cause  the  stem  explosion 

Bo  sink  the  varying  clouds  upon  the  hill, 

To  bursty  when  the  deviser's  least  aware. 

When  the  dear  dawning  bri^tens  into  day. 

Anonymoue, 

Dr,  WatU. 

(1«.>— Chap.  xxiv. 

(6.)— Crap,  dc 

All  is  prepared — the  chambers  of  the  mine 

Between  the  foanung  jaws  of  the  white  torrent^ 

Are  cramm'd  with  the  combustible,  which,  harm- 

"Die skilful  artist  draws  a  sudden  mound ; 

less 

By  level  long  he  subdivides  their  strength. 

While  yet  unkindled,  as  the  sable  sand. 

Stealing  the  waters  from  their  rocky  bed, 

Needs  but  a  spark  to  fStojo^  its  nature  so^ 

First  to  diminish  what  he  means  to  conquer ; 

That  he  who  wakes  it  from  its  slumbrous  mood, 

llien,  for  the  residue  he  forms  a  road. 

Dreads  scarce  the  explosion  less  than  he  wht 

Easy  to  keep,  and  painftil  to  desert, 

knows 

And  guiding  to  the  end  the  planner  aim'd  at 

That  'tis  his  towers  which  meet  its  fury. 

The  Engineer. 

Anonymimt, 

(7.)— 4Jhap.  X. 

(13.)— Chap.  xxv. 

lliese  were  wild  times — the  antipodes  of  ours : 

Heaven  knows  its  time ;  the  bullet  has  its  billet. 

Ladies  were 'there,  who  oftener  twiw  tlwmselves 

Arrow  and  javelin  each  its  destined  purposA  * 

In  the  broad  lustre  of  a  foemau's  shield 

The  fated  beasts  of  Nature's  lower  strain 

Than  in  a  mirror,  and  who  rather  sought 

Have  each  their  separate  task. 

To  match  themselves  in  battle,  than  in  dalliance 

Old  Play. 

< 

it 
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MOTTOES. 

(1.)— Chap.  ▼. 
A.  TAU  of  sorrow,  for  jour  eyea  may  weep; 
A  tnle  of  horror,  for  your  flesh  may  tingle ; 
A  tale  of  wonder,  for  the  eyebrows  arch, 
And  the  flesh  curdles  if  you  read  it  rightly. 

Old  Flay. 

(2.) — Chaf.  XL 

Where  is  he  t  Has  the  deep  earth  swallow'd  him  t 
Or  hath  he  melted  like  some  airy  phantom 
T})at  shuns  the  approach  of  morn  and  the  young  sun  t 
Or  hath  he  wrapt  him  in  Cimmerian  darkness. 
And  pass'd  beyond  the  circuit  of  the  sight 
With  things  of  the  night's  -shadows  t 

AnonymouM. 

(8.)— Chap.  xiv. 

The  way  is  long,  my  children,  long  and  rough — 
Tbd  ciocin  are  dreary,  and  the  woods  are  dark; 


Bat  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  od  to  grsfe» 
Unskill*d  save  in  the  rolvet  oourse  6L  fiortuM^ 
Hath  miss'd  the  discipline  of  nobU.  httfts. 

OUT  lay. 

(4.)— Chaf.  xnn. 

His  talk  was  of  another  world — his  ^>odemcnts 
Strange,  doubtful,  and  mysttoricus;   those  wfac 

heard  him 
Listened  as  to  a  man  in  feyeriah  oreams^ 
Who  speaks  of  other  objects  tluv:  the  present^ 
And  mutters  like  to  him  who  sees  a  visioii. 

Old  Flay. 


(6.) — Chap. 

Cry  the  wild  war-note,  let  the  champians 

Bo  bravely  each,  and  God  defend  the  right ; 

Upon  Saint  Andrew  thrice  can  they  thus  ciy. 

Ana  thrice  they  shout  on  height^ 

And  tnen  marked  them  on  the  Englishmen, 

As  I  have  told  you  right. 

Saint  George  the  bright,  our  ladles'  knight. 

To  name  they  were  full  fain ; 

Our  Englishmen  they  cried  on  height^ 

And  thric€  they  sliout  agaia 

Old^aRmd 


DRAMATIC   PIlTCES- 


A   DRAMATIC    SKETCH   FROM   SCOTTISH   HISTORV, 


PREFAOE. 

Though  the  Public  seldom  feel  much  interest  in 
Buch  communications  (nor  is  there  any  reason  whj 
they  should),  the  Author  takes  the  liberty  of  stat- 
ing, that  these  scenes  were  commenced  witli  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  a  miscellany  projected 
by  a  much-esteemed  friend.*  But  instead  of  being 
confined  to  a  scene  or  two,  as  intended,  the  work 
gradually  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  independent 
pablicatioxL  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  military 
antiquities,  and  the  manners  of  chivalry.  The 
drama  (if  it  can  be  termed  one)  is,  in  no  particular, 
either  designed  or  calculated  for  the  stage.* 

The  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Scottish  liistory ; 
but  not  to  overload  so  slight  a  publication  with 
antiquarian  research,  or  quotations  from  obscure 
cfarooides,  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  from  Pinkuiton's  History  of 
BeoUandt  voL  L  p.  72. 

"The  Governor  (anno  1402)  dispatched  a  con- 
siderable force  under  Miu'dac,  his  eldest  son :  the 
Earls  of  Angus  and  Moray  also  joined  Douglas, 
who  entered  England  with  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  carrying  terror  and  devastation  to  the 
walls  of  Newcastle. 

"Henry  IV.  was  now  engaged  in  the  Welsh 
war  against  Owen  Olendour;  but  the  Ear!  of 

1  Pablithed  by  Coiwtabla  &  Co.,  Jvne,  I8S3,  in  8vo.    01. 

•  The  author  alludes  to  a  ooHeetioo  of  small  pieces  in  Teise, 
edited,  for  a  charitable  purpose,  by  Mrs.  Joanna  BailUe.  Bee 
Lif9  of  ScoU,  vol.  vii.  pp.  7,  18,  160-70. 

>  In  the  fini  edition,  Uie  text  added,  "  In  ease  anj  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  prodnoe  it  in  action  (as  has  happened  in  sini^ 
lar  case*),  tlie  aotlior  takes  the  present  opportunity  to  in- 
timate, that  it  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  those  who  malie  soch 
an  experiment.**  Adverting  to  this  paasagfe,  the  JVew  Edinr 
burgk  Reeifto  (July,  1833)  said, — ••  We,  nevertheless,  do  not 
believe  that  any  thing  more  csMntially  dramatic,  in  so  far  as 
i*.  goes,  more  capable  of  stage  effect,  has  appeared  in  England 
Lnce  the  dayii  of  her  greatest  genins  ;  and  giving  Sir  Walter, 
therefore,  full  credit  for  his  coyness  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  ardently  hope  that  he  is  bnt  trying  his  strength  in  the 
tiduous  of  all  literary  enterprises,  and  that,  ere  long,  he 

as 


Northumberland,  and  his  son,  the  Hotspur  Percy 
with  the  Earl  of  March,  collected  a  nimierous  array 
and  awaitod  the  return  of  the  Scots,  impeded  with 
spoil,  near  Milfield,  in  the  north  part  of  Northum- 
berland. Douglas  had  reached  Wooler,  in  his  re- 
turn ;  and,  perceiving  the  enemy,  seised  a  strong 
post  between  the  two  armies,  called  Homildoo- 
hilL  In  this  method  he  rivalled  his  predecessor  ai 
the  battle  of  Otterburn,  but  not  with  like  succesa 
The  English  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  Henry 
Percy  was  about  to  lead  them  up  the  hill,  when 
March  caught  his  bridle,  and  adrised  him  to  ad- 
vance no  farther,  but  to  pour  the  dreadful  shower 
of  English  arrows  into  the  enemy.  This  advice 
was  followed  by  the  usual  fortune ;  for  in  all  ages 
the  b<iw  was  the  English  instrument  of  victory 
and  though  the  Scots,  and  perhaps  the  French, 
were  superior  in  tlie  use  of  the  spear,  yet  this 
weapon  was  useless  after  the  distant  bow  liad  de- 
cided the  combat  Robert  the  Oreat,  seuirble  of 
this  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbtim,  ordered  a  pre- 
pared detachment  of  cavalry  to  rush  among  the 
English  archers  at  the  commencement,  totally  to 
dleperae  them,  and  stop  the  deadly  effusion.  But 
Douglas  now  used  no  such  precaution,  and  the  coo- 
sequence  was,  that  his  people,  drawn  up  on  the 
fiice  of  the  hill,  presented  one  general  mark  to  the 
enemy,  none  of  whose  arrows  descended  in  vain 

will  demonstrate  his  right  to  the  highest  honon  of  the  tragic 
muse.*'  The  British  CWttc,  for  October,  1823,  says,  on  the 
sanae  head,  **  Tbongh  we  may  not  accede  to  the  author's  deo* 
laration,  that  it  is  *  in  no  parHeular  calculated  for  the  stage, 
we  most  not  lead  our  readen  to  look  for  any  thing  anoonling 
to  a  regular  drama.  It  would,  we  think,  form  an  unierploi 
of  very  great  interest,  !n  an  historical  play  of  customary  length ; 
and  although  its  incidents  and  personages  are  mixed  up,  is 
these  soenea,  with  an  event  of  real  history,  there  is  nothing  ia 
either  to  prevent  their  being  interwoven  ia  the  plot  of  n'.j 
drama  of  which  the  action  should  lie  in  the  confines  of  Eng.aae 
and  Scotland,  at  any  of  the  very  numerous  periods  of  Bordet 
warfare.  Tlie  whole  interest,  indeed,  of  the  story,  is  engrossed 
by  two  characters,  imagined,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  great 
force  and  probability,  and  oontrasted  with  considerable  skQl 
and  effect." 
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The  Scots  fell  without  fight,  and  UDrereDged,  till 
a  spirited  knight,  Swinton,  exclaimed  aloud, '  0  mj 
brave  countrymen  I  what  iascinatiuu  haa  seized 
you  to-day,  that  you  stand  like  de^r  to  be  shot,  in- 
stead of  indulging  your  ancient  oourage,  and  meet- 
ing your  euemicii  Imud  to  liand !  Let  those  who 
will,  dcBcend  with  me,  that  wo  may  gain  yictory, 
or  life,  or  lall  like  mea'^  This  being  heard  by 
Adam  Gordon,  between  whom  and  Swinton  there 
remained  an  ancient  deadly  feud,  attended  with 
tlie  mutual  slaughter  of  many  followers,  he  b- 
stantly  fell  on  his  knees  before  Swinton,  begged 
his  pardon,  and  desired  to  be  dubbed  a  knight  by 
him  whom  he  must  now  regard  as  the  wisest  and 
the  boldest  of  that  order  in  Britain.  The  ceremony 
performed,  Swinton  and  Gordon  descended  the 
hill,  accompanied  ooly  by  one  hundred  men ;  and 
a  desperate  valor  led  the  whole  'body  to  death. 
Had  a  similar  spirit  been  ehown  by  the  Scottish 
army,  it  is  probable  that  the  event  of  the  day 
would  have  been  ditfercnt  Douglas,  who  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  tlie  most  important  qualities  of 
a  general,  seeing  his  army  begin  to  disperse,  at 
length  attempted  to  descend  the  hill;  but  the 
£ugli:»h  archers,  retiring  a  little,  sent  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows 60  sliarp  and  strong,  that  no  armor  could 
withstand  ;  and  the  Scottish  leader  himself,  whose 
panoply  was  of  remarkable  temper,  fell  under  five 
wounds,  though  iK>t  mortal  The  English  men-of- 
arms,  knights,  or  squires,  did  not  strike  one  blow, 
but  remained  spectators  of  the  rout,  which  was 
now  complete.  Great  numbers  of  the  Scots  were 
slain,  and  near  five  hundred  perished  in  the  river 
Tweed  upon  their  flight  Among  the  illustrious 
«Aptives  was  Douglas,  whose  chief  wound  deprived 
him  of  an  eye ;  Murdac,  son  of  Albany ;  the  Earls 
of  Moray  and  Angus ;  and  about  twenty-four  gen- 
tlemen of  eminent  rank  and  power.  The  chief 
slain  were,  Swinton,  Gordon,  Livingston  of  Calen- 
dar, Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Walter  Sinclair,  Roger 
Gordon,  Walter  Scott,  and  othera  Such  was  the 
issue  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Homildon." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  scene  of 
action  has,  in  the  following  pages,  been  transferred 
firom  Homildon  to  Haliduu  HilL  For  this  there 
was  an  obvious  reason ; — for  who  would  again  ven- 
ture to  introduce  u]x>n  the  scene  the  celebrated 
Hotspur,  who  commanded  the  English  at  the  for- 
mer battle  f  Tliere  are,  however,  several  coinci- 
dcnces  which  may  reconcile  even  the  severer  anti- 
quary to  the  subvstitution  of  Halidon  Hill  for 
Homildon.  A  Scottish  army  was  defeated  by  the 
Jgngliah  on  both  occusious^  and  under  nearly  the 

1  "  Miles  magnKniman  dominas  Johannes  Swinton,  tanqnam 
TOOR  iiorrida  prwconia  exdaniavit,  dicenii,  O  com  mi  lit  ones 
tficlfti !  quia  voa  boilie  fajK'iiiavIt  non  inil ulcere  M>Ht«e  probi- 
tati,  quod  nee  dextris  confer! ti;),  nt-c  ut  viri  corda  erigitis,  ad 

vjuieudnm  Kmoloa,  qni  vos,  tanqnam  damaloa  vel  hinnuloa 


same  drcumstaiicea  of  address  on  the  port  of  tlis 
victors,  and  mismanagement  od  that  of  the  van- 
quished, for  the  EngUsh  loog-bow  decided  the  day 
in  both  casea  In  both  cases,  also,  a  Gordon  was 
left  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  at  Halidon,  as  ttl 
Homildon,  the  Scots  were  commanded  by  an  31- 
fated  representative  of  the  great  house  of  Douglaa 
He  of  Homildon  was  suniamed  Jlneman^  L  e.  Lo9e 
man,  from  his  repeated  defeats  and  miscarriages; 
and,  with  all  the  personal  ralor  of  his  race,  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  so  small  a  portion  of  their  saga- 
city, as  to  be  unable  to  learn  military  experience 
from  reiterated  calamity.  I  am  fiur,  however,  from 
intimating,  that  the  traits  of  imbecility  and  envy 
attributed  to  the  Regent  in  the  following  sketch, 
are  to  be  historically  ascribed  either  to  the  eld«r 
Douglas  of  Halidon  Hill,  or  to  him  called  TVyi^num, 
who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his 
countrymen,  notwithstanding  that,  like  the  cele- 
iHrated  Anne  de  Montmorency,  he  was  either  de- 
feated, or  wounded,  or  made  prisoner,  in  ereiy 
battle  which  he  fought.  The  Regent  of  the  sketch 
is  a  character  purely  imaginary. 

The  tradition  of  the  Swinton  family,  which  stOI 
survives  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  to  wliich  the  au- 
thor has  the  honor  to  be  related,  aver-s  that  the 
Swinton  who  fell  at  Homildon  in  the  manner  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  extract,  had  slain  Gordon^! 
father ;  whidi  seems  suflicient  ground  for  adopting 
that  circiunstance  into  the  following  dramatk 
sketch,  though  it  is  rendered  improbable  by  other 
authorities. 

If  any  reader  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at 
Froissart,  Fordun,  or  other  historians  of  the  period, 
he  will  find,  that  the  character  of  the  Lord  of 
Swinton,  for  strength,  oourage,  and  conduct,  is  by 
no  means  exaggerated. 

Abbotstord,  1822. 
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.  SeatlUh  Chiefs  and  JFobtta^ 


SCOTTISH. 
Ths  Rk6E>*t  of  Sootlandi. 

GOKDON, 

SwuraoN, 
Lknvox, 

SUTBE&LANn, 

Ross, 
Maxwsll, 

JOHNBTONBy 
LiNDESAT, 

Imparcatos,  aagittarnm   jacnlis    perdere   festinant. 
dant  mecum  qoi  veltnt,  et  in  nomine  Domini  hos«! 
bimus,  ut  vel  sic  vita  potiamur,  vel  Miltem  ut  miUta  cmna  ho- 
nore  occambamus  "  &c. — Fordun,  Seoti-Cknntt«n,  vol  B 
p.  434. 
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Adam  db  Vifont,  a  Knight  Tei.tplar. 

Tux  Prior  or  Maison-Dibd. 

Retnald,  SwitUofCs  Squire. 

Hod  Uattxly,  a  Border  Mote-JVooper, 

Ueraldt, 

ENGLISH. 
Kjtsq  Edward  IIL 

CUANDOE,  ^ 

Percy,  >  English  and  Norman  Nobles. 

KlRAUMONT,        ) 

Ths  Abbot  of  Walthaxstow. 


Qaltbon   i^ilL 


ACT  L— SCENE  L 

The  northern  side  of  the  eminetice  of  Halidon,  The 
back  Scene  represents  the  aunuiiit  of  tJie  a^ent^ 
occupied  by  the  Rear-guard  of  the  Scottish  army. 
Bodies  of  armed  Men  appear  as  advancing  from 
different  poi7it8y  to  join  t/ie  tfiain  Body. 

Enter  De  Vipont  and  the  Prior  of  Maison-Dieu. 

ViP.  No  further,  Father — ^here  I  need  no  guid- 
ance— 

I  have  already  brought  your  peaceful  step 

Too  near  the  verge  of  battle. 

pRL  Fain  would  I  see  you  join  some  Baron'a 
banner, 

Before  I  say  forewelL    The  honor'd  sword 

That  fought  so  well  in  Syria,  should  not  wave 

Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

Vip.  Each  spot  is  noble  in  a  pitched  field, 

So  that  a  man  has  room  to  fight  and  fall  on*t. 

But  I  shall  find  out  frienda.    'Tis  scarce  twelve 
years 

Since  I  left  Scotland  for  the  wars  of  Palestine, 

And  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Soottisli  nobles 

Were  known  to  me ;  and  I,  in  my  degree, 

Not  all  unknown  to  them. 
Pri.  Alas  1  there  have  been  changes  since  that 
tu^e  1 

The  Royal  Bruce,  with  Randolph,  DooglaS)  6ra- 
bame. 

Then  shook  in  field  the  banners  wliich  now  moulder 

Over  their  graves  i'  the  chanceL 
Vip.  And  thence  comes  it. 

That  while  I  look'd  on  many  a  well-kncwn  crest 

And  bUzon'd  shield,'  as  hitherward  we  came, 

The  faces  of  the  Barons  who  dL^play'd  them 


>  MS. — "  Pre  look'd  on  manj  a  «ell-koown  pennoD 
PU/inf  the  air,"  &c 


Were  all  unknown  to  me.     Brave  youths  they 

seem'd ; 
Yet,  surely,  fitter  to  adorn  the  tilt-yard, 
Than  to  bo  leaders  of  a  war.    Their  followers, 
Young  like  themselves^  seem  like  themselves  im 

practised-^ 
Look  at  their  battle-rank 

Prl  I  cannot  gaze  on't  with  undazzled  eye, 
So  thick  the  rays  dart  back  from  shield  and  hel- 
met, 
And  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  and  pennon. 
Sure  'tis  a  gallant  show  1    The  Bruce  himself 
Hath  of  ton  conquered  at  the  head  of  fewer 
And  worse  appointed  followers. 
Vip.  Ay,  but  'twas  Bruce  that  led  tliem.    Rev 
erend  Father, 
^Tis  not  the  falchion's  weight  decides  a  combat ; 
It  is  the  strong  and  skilful  hand  that  wields  it. 
Ill  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  noble  King, 
And  all  his  champions  now  I  Time  call'd  them  noi. 
For  when  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 
The  brows  of  most  were  free  from  grizzled  hair. 
Prl  Too  true,  alas  I  But  well  you  know,  in  Scot- 
land 
Few  hairs  are  silver'd  underneath  the  helmet ; 
*Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  hide  them.     'Mongst 

the  laity. 
War's  the  rash  reaper,  who  thrusts  in  his  sickle 
Before  the  grain  is  white.    In  threescore  year* 
And  ten,  which  I  have  seen,  I  have  outlived 
Wellnigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles. 
The  race  which  holds*  yon  summit  is  Uie  third. 
Vip.  Thou  mayst  outlive  them  also. 
Prl  Heaven  forfend  1 

My  prayer  shall  be,  that  Heaven  will  close  my 

eyea, 
Before  they  look  upon  the  wrath  to  come. 
Vip.  Retire,  retire,  good  Father!  —  Pray  for 
Scotland — 
lliink  not  on  me.    Here  comes  an  ancient  friend, 
Brother  in  arms,  with  whom  to-day  Fll  join  me. 
Back  to  your  choir,  assemble  all  your  brother- 
hood. 
And  weary  Heaven  with  prayers  for  victory." 

Prl  Heaven's  blessing  rest  with  thee, 
Champion  of  Heaven,  and  of  thy  suffering  country  1 
[Exit  Prior.    Vipont  draws  a  little  aside 
and  lets  down  the  beaver  of  Jtis  helms. 

Enter  S'wnfroSt  follotoed  by  Retnald  and  othersy  to 
whotn  lie  speaks  as  he  enters, 

Swi.  Halt  here,  and  plant  my  pennon,  till  the 
Regent 
Assign  our  band  its  station  in  the  host 


«  MS,— "The  youthi  who  hoW,"  &c.  "aiB,'» 
>  MS. "  with  pnyen  for  Scotland's  wmI  * 
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Rkt.  That  mast  be  by  the  Standard.    We  hare 
had 
riiat  right  since  good  Saint  David*s  reign  at  least. 
Fiiin  would  I  see  the  Marcher  would  dispute  it 
Swi.  Peace,  Reynald  I  Where  the  general  plants 
the  soldier, 
Tliorc  i»  his  place  of  honor,  and  there  only 
HJA  valor  can  win  worship.    Thou'rt  of  thoM, 
T\'ho  would  have  war*8  deep  art  bear  the  wild  sem- 
blance 
Of  .oome  disorder*d  hunting,  where,  pell-mell, 
Eaoli  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
QalLints  press  on  to  see  the  quarry  fall 
Ton  steel-clad  Southrons,  Reynald,  are  no  deer ; 
And  England's  Edward  is  no  stag  at  bay. 

Vip.  {advancing.)  There  needed  not^  to  blazon 
forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  Boar 
Chiiin'd  to  the  gnarPd  oak,' — nor  Iiis  proud  step, 
Nor  f^iant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace, 
Wliich  only  he,  of  Scotland's  realm,  can  wield : 
His  discipline  and  wisd<xn  mark  the  leader, 
As  doth  his  frame  the  champion.     Hail,  braye 
Swinton  1 
Swi.  Brave  Templar,  thanks  1   Such  your  cross'd 
shoulder  speaks  you ; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  features, 
Forbids  more  knowledge.     ITmfraville,  perhaps — 
Yip.  {unelonng  his  helmet,)  No ;  one  less  worthy 
of  our  sacred  Order. 
Yet,  unless  Syrian  suns  have  soorch'd  my  features 
Swart  as  my  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
Will  welcome  Symon  Yipont 

Swi.  (embraeinp  him.)  As  the  blithe  reaper 
Welcomes  a  practised  nu&te,  when  the  ripe  harvest 
Lies  deep  before  him,  and  the  sun  is  high  1 
Thou'lt  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thou  not  f 
Tis  tatter'd  since   thou  saw'st  it,  and  the  Boar- 
heads 
Look  as  if  brought  from  off  some  Christmas  board, 
Where  knives  had  notch'd  them  deeply. 
YiP.  Have  with  them,  ne'ertheless.  The  Stuart's 
Chequer, 
The  Bloody  Heart  of  Douglas,  Ross's  Lymphads, 
Sutherland's  Wild-cats,  nor  the  royal  Lion, 
Rampant  in  golden  treasure,  wins  me  from  them. 
We^ll  back  the  Boar-heads  bravely.    I  see  round 

them 
A  chosen  band  of  lances— eome  well  known  to  me. 
Where's  the  main  body  of  thy  followers  t 

Swi.  Symon  de  Yipont,  thou  dost  see  them  all 
That  Swinton's  bugle-hom  can  call  to  battle. 
However  loud  it  rings.    There's  not  a  boy 
Iieft  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength  enough 

1  "  Tb«  annorial  beftringi  of  the  ancient  family  of  Swintos 
ve  foMe,  a  cheveron,  or,  between  three  boan'  heads  enied, 
argent.  Crkit — a  boar  chained  to  a  tree,  and  abore,  on  an 
VMcrall,  J*espire.     Supportbrs — two  boan  atandiiif  oa  a 


To  bear  a  sword — there*s  not  a  man  behind, 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a  staff 
Striplings  and  graybeards,  every  one  is  here. 
And  here  all  should  be — Scotland  needs  them  all 
And  more  and  better  men,  were  each  a  Hercules 
And  yonder  handful  centuplied. 

YxF.  A  -thousand  followers — such,  with  firieodi 
and  kinsmen, 
Al]ie«  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wont  to  lead — 
A  thousand  followers  shrunk  to  sixty  lances 
In  twelve  years'  space  ? — And  thy  brave  sons.  Sir 

Alant 
Alas  I  I  fear  to  aak. 

Swi.  All  slain,  De  Yipont    In  my  empty  hoooe 
A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  widowed  mother, 
**  Where    is    my  grandaire  1    wherefore   do  yoa 

weep  r 
Bet  for  that  prattler,  Lyulph's  house  is  heirle^. 
Tni  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 
Have  hew*d  four  goodly  boughs,  and  left  beside 

me 
Only  a  sapling,  which  the  iawn  may  crush 
As  he  springs  over  it 

Vip,  All  slain  ? — ^alas  1 

Swi.  Ay,  all,  De  Yipont    And  their  attribute^ 
John  with  the  Long  Spear — Archibald  with  -dm 

Axe — 
Richard  the  Ready — and  my  youngest  darliqg; 
My  Fair-hair'd  William — do  but  now  survive 
In  measures  which  the  gray-hair'd  minscr^  sing, 
When  they  make  maidens  weep. 

Yip.  These  wars  with  England,  ihvsy  have  rooted 
out 
The  flowers  of  Christendom.    KiJghts,  who  migfat 

win 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  tlio  rude  hea^iea, 
Fall  in  unholy  warfare  I 

SwL  UnlK^y  warJGure  ?  ay,  well  hast  thou  nanoed 

it; 
But  not  with  England^-worJid  her  doth-yard  ahalli 
Had  bored  their  cuirasMb  I    Their  lives  had  been 
Lost  like  their  grahdsu-^'s,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  their  dear  country* — but  in  private  feud 
With   the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long-spear'd 

John, 
He  with  the  Axo,  and  he  men  call'd  the  Ready, 
Ay,  and  my  Fair-hair'd  Will — ^the  Gordon's  wrath 
Devour'd  my  gallant  issue. 
Yip.  bu.ce  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  is  nn- 

aveiigedt 
S«x  Templar,  what   think'st   thou  me  I — See 

yonder  rock. 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes — is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow  frtiin  it  t 

compartment,  whereon  are  the  words,  J*  Penst.** — D9ngiaa*M 
Barojuige^  p.  132. 

s  MS.—"  Of  the  dear  land  that  nvned  tbeni— Vvt  in  (emL 
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Fnm    hearts    ha^e    moister    eyea.  —  Thej  are 

avenged ; 
I  wept  not  till  they  were — till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  his  life-blood  dyed  my  father*8  sword, 
In  g:uerdoQ  that  he  thinu'd  my  father's  lineage, 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons ;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him, 
Which    mingled  with  the  rest     We  had   been 

friends, 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  together, 
Fought  side  by  side, — and  our  cause  of  strife, 
Woe  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  light  one ! 
Vip.  Tou  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the  mighty 

Gordon  f 
SwL   At  deadly  feud.     Here  in  this  Border- 
land, 
Where  the  sire's  quarrels  descend  upon  the  son, 
Ajb  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance. 
As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blazon, 
Where  private  Vengeance  holds  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice, 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupulously 
As  Jews  or  Lombards  balance  silver  pence. 
Not  in  this  land,  'twixt  Solway  and  Saint  Abb's, 
Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  theirs, 
The  Swinton  and  the  Gordon. 

Vip.  You,  with  some  threescore  lances — and  the 
Gordon 
Leading  a  thousand  followers. 
S^T-   You  rate  him  far  too  low.     Since  J^ou 
sought  Palestine, 
He  hath  had  grants  of  baronies  and  lordi^hips 
In  the  far-distant  North.    A  thousand  horse 
His  southern  friends  and  vassals  always  number'd. 
Add  Badenoch  kerne,  and  horse  from  Dey  and 

Spey, 
He'll  count  a  thousand  more. — And  now,  De  Vi- 

pont. 
If  the  Boar-heads  seem  in  your  eyes  less  worthy 
For  lack  of  followers — seek  yonder  standard — 
Hie  bounding  St^,  with  a  brave  host  around  it ; 
There  the  young  Gordon  makes  his  earliest  field. 
And  pants  to  win  his  spura    His  father's  friend, 
As  well  as  mine,  thou  wert — go,  join  his  pennon, 
And  grace  him  with  thy  presence. 
Vip.  When  yoti  were  friends,  I  waa  the  friend 
of  both. 
And  now  I  can  be  enemy  to  neither ; 
But  my  poor  person,  though  but  s%ht  the  aid. 
Joins  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the  two 
Which  hath  the  smallest  following. 
SwL  Spoke  like  the  generous  Knight,  who  gave 
up  all. 
Leading  and  lordship,  m  a  heathen  land 
To  fight,  a  Christian  soldier  I    Yet,  in  earnest^ 

IMS— "Bhirply." 

»  M8.— *«  At  we  do  ptm,"  tto. 


I  pray,  De  Vipont,  you  would  join  the  Gordon 

In  this  high  battle.     'Tis  a  noble  youth, — 

So  fame  doth  vouch  him, — amorous,  quick,  and 

valiant ; 
Takes  knighthood,  too,  this  day,  and  well  may  use 
His  spurs  too  rashly*  in  the  wish  to  win  them. 
A  friend  like  thee  beside  him  in  the  %ht. 
Were  worth  a  hundred  spears  to  rein  his  valor 
And  temper  it  with  prudence : — 'tis  the  aged  eagle 
Teaches  liis  brood  to  gaze  up(»  the  sun. 
With  eye  undazzled. 
Vip.  Alas  1  brave  Swinton  I  Wonldst  thou  train 

the  hunter 
That  soon  must  bring  thee  to  the  bay?    Your 

custom, 
Your  most  unchristian,  savage,  fiend-like  custom, 
Binds  Gordon  to  avenge  his  father's  death. 

SwL  Why,  be  it  so !  I  look  for  nothing  else : 
My  part  was  acted  when  I  slew  his  father, 
Avenging  my  four  sons — Young  Gordon's  sword, 
If  it  should  find  my  heart,  can  ne'er  inflict  there 
A  pang  so  poignant  as  his  father  s  di(L 
But  I  would  perish  by  a  noble  hand, 
And  such  will  liis  be  if  he  bear  him  nobly, 
Nobly  and  wisely  on  this  field  of  Halidon. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Pub.  Sir  Knights,  to  Council ! — 'tis  the  Regent  i 
order. 
That  knights  and  men  of  leading  meet  him  in- 
stantly 
Before  the  royal  standard.    Edward's  army 
Is  seen  from  the  hill-summit. 
SwL  Say  to  the  Regent,  we  obey  his  orders. 

[Exit  Pursuivant. 
[To  Retnald.]   Hold  thou  my  casque,  and  fur> 
my  pennon  up 
Close  to  the  staff    I  will  not  show  my  crest. 
Nor  standard,  till  the  common  foe  shall  challenge 

them, 
m  wake  no  civil  strife,  nor  tempt  the  Gordon 
With  aught  that's  like  defiance. 
Vip.  Will  he  not  know  your  features  I 
Swi.  He  never  saw  me.    In  the  distant  North 
Against  his  will,  'tis  said,  his  friends  detain'd  him 
During  his  nurture — caring  not,  belike, 
To  trust  a  pledge  so  precious  near  the  Boar-toaka. 
It  was  a  natural  but  needless  caution : 
I  wage  no  war  with  children,  for  I  think 
Too  deeply  on  mine  own.    • 
Vip.   I  have  thought  on  it,  and  will  see  ths 
Gordon 
As  we  go  hence'  to  council    I  do  bear 
A  cross,  which  bmds  me  to  be  Christian  priest, 
As  well  as  Christian  champion.'    GK>d  may  grants 


•  MB.—*'  Th*  eroa  I  wear  appoint!  me  ChiMaa 
Ai  w«ll  w  Chrbtian  wanfor.*'  k.o 
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Tliafc  T,  at  oDce  his  father's  friend  and  yours, 
May  make  some  peace  betwixt  you.* 
Swi.  When  that  your  priestly  zeal,  and  knightly 
valor, 
Shall  force  the  grave  to  render  up  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  severtUly, 


SCENE  n. 


The  mmmii  of  Hcdidon  Hill,  before  the  Jiegenf$ 
Tent,  The  Royal  Standard  of  Scotland  is  seen 
in  the  backgrounds  mth  the  Pennons  and  Ban- 
ners of  the  principal  Nobles  aroiind  it. 

Council  of  Scottish  Nobles  and  Chiefs,  Suther- 
land, Ross,  Lennox,  Maxwell,  and  otlier  No- 
bles of  the  highest  rank,  are  close  to  the  Regent's 
person^  and  in  the  act  of  keen  debate.  Vipont 
viih  Gordon  and  others^  remain  grouped  <U  some 
distance  on  the  rigid  hand  of  tlte  Stage.  On  the 
Icft^  standing  also  apart,  is  Swinton,  alone  and 
bare-lteaded  The  Nobles  are  dressed  in  Highland 
or  Lowland  habits,  eu  historical  costume  requires. 
Trumpets,  Heralds,  dec.  are  in  attendance, 

Len.   Nay,  Lordings,  put  no  shame  upon  my 
counsels. 
I  did  but  say,  if  we  retired  a  little, 
We  sliould  have  fairer  field  and  better  vantage. 
I've  seen  King  Robert — ay,  The  Bruce  himself — 
Retreat  six  leagues  in  length,  and  think  no  shame 
on't 
Reg.   Ay,  but  King  Edward  sent  a  haughty 
message. 
Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field. 
This  very  hill  of  Halidon ;  if  we  leave  it 
Unfought  withal,  it  squares  not  with  our  honor. 
Swi.  {apart.)  A  perilous  h<Mior,  that  allows  the 
enemy. 
And  such  an  enemy  as  this  same  Edward, 
To  choose  our  field  of  battle  I     He  knows  how 
To  make  our  Scottish  pride  betray  its  master 
Into  the  pitfall. 

[Jhtring  this  speech  the  debate  among  the  No- 
bles is  continued. 
SuTR.  (alofid.)  We  will  not  back  one  furlong — 
not  one  yard, 
N'c,  nor  one  inch ;  where  er  we  find  the  foe. 
Or  where  the  foe  finds  us,  there  will  we  fight  him. 
Retreat  will  dull  the  spirit  of  our  followers, 
Who  now  stand  prompt  for  battle. 
Ross.  My  Lords,  methinks  great  Morarchat*  has 
doubts. 
That,  if  his  Northern  dans  once  turn  the  seam 

1  In  tbe  MS.  the  •ocne  tenninttet  with  thii  fine. 
*  Moimrchate  k  the  ancient  Gaelic  designation  of  tha  Eafb 
sf  Sntbarlaad.    Bee  ante,  pafe  704,  neU. 


Of  their  checked  hose  behind,  it  will  be  hard 
To  halt  and  rally  them. 

SuTH.  Say*st  thou,  MacDonnell  ? — Add  another 
falsehood. 
And  name  when  Morarchat  was  coward  or  traitor  I 
Thine  island  race,  as  chronicles  can  tell. 
Were  oft  affianced  to  the  Southron  cause ; 
Loving  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  gold. 
More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  steeL 

Rbo.  Peace,  my  Lords,  ho ! 

Roes  {throtcing  down  his  Glove.)    MacDonneU 
will  not  peace  I     There  lies  my  pledge. 
Proud  Morarchat,  to  witness  thee  a  liar. 

Max.  Brought  I  all  Nithsdale  from  the  Western 
Border ; 
Left  I  my  towers  exposed  to  foraying  England, 
And  thieving  Annaudale,  to  see  such  misrule  ? 

John.  Wlio  speaks  of  Annandale  f    Dare  Max- 
well slander 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood  V 

Reg.  Peace,  Lonlings,  once  again.   We  represent 
The  Majesty  of  Scotland — in  our  presence 
Brawling  is  treason. 

SuTH.  Were  it  in  presence  of  the  King  himself 
What  should  prevent  my  saying — 

Enter  Lindesat 

Lin.  You  must  determine  quickly.  Scarce  a  mile 

Pafts  our  vanguard  from  Edward's.    On  the  plaiQ 

Bright  gleams  of  armor  flash  through  clouds  of  dust, 

Like  stars  through  frost-mist — steeds  neigh,  and 

weapons  clash — 
And  arrows  soon  will  wliistle — ^the  worst  sound 
That  waits  on  English  war. — You  must  determine. 
Reg.  We  are  determined.   We  wiU  spare  proud 
Edward 
Half  of  the  ground  that  parts  us. — Onward,  Lords, 
Saint  Andrew  strike  for  Scotland !     We  will  lead 
The  middle  ward  ourselves,  the  Royal  Standard 
Display'd  beside  us ;  and  beneath  its  shadow 
Shall  the  young  gallants,  whom  we  knight  this  day. 
Fight  for  their  golden  spurs. — Lennox,  thouVt  wise, 
And  wilt  obey  command — lead  thou  the  rear. 
Len.  The  rear  I — why  I  the  rear  I  The  van  wers 
fitter 
For  him  who  fought  abreast  with  Robert  Bruce. 
SwL  (apart.)  Discretion  hath  forsaken  Lenncs 
tool 
The  wisdom  he  was  forty  years  in  gathering 
Has  left  him  in  an  instant    Tis  contagious 
Even  to  witness  phrensy. 
StTTH.  The  Regent  hath  determined  well.    Th* 
rear 
Suits  him  the  best  who  connsell'd  our  retreat 


t  Lochwood  Oaetle  waa  the  andeBt  laat  of  the 
Lonii  of  Annandale. 
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Ixs,  Proud  Northern  Thane,  the  van  were  BOon 
the  rear, 
Were  tliy  disorder'd  followers  planted  there. 

Sl'tii.  Tlien,  for  that  very  word,  I  make  a  vow 
By  my  broad  Earldom,  and  my  father's  soul, 
That,  if  I  have  not  leading  of  the  van, 
r  will  not  fij^ht  to-day ! 

Ross.  Morarchat  I  thou  the  leading  of  the  van  1 
Not  whilst  MacDonnell  lives. 

SwL  {apart.)  Nay,  then  a  stone  would  speak. 
[Addrexifs  the  Regent.]  May't  please  your  Grace, 
And  you,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old  man's  counsel, 
That  hath  seen  fights  enow.   Tliese  open  bickerings 
Dishearten  all  our  host     If  that  your  Grace, 
With  those  great  Earls  and  Lords,  must  needs 

debate, 
Let  the  closed  tent  conceal  your  disagreement ; 
Else  'twill  be  said,  ill  fares  it  with  the  flock, 
If  shepherds  wrangle,  when  the  wolf  is  nigh. 
Rbo.  The  old  Knight  counsels  well.    Let  every 
Lord, 
Or  Chief,  who  leads  five  hundred  men  or  more, 
Follow  to  coimcil— others  are  excluded — 
We'll  have  no  vulgar  censurers  of  our  conduct— 

[Lookivg  at  Swintojc. 
Young  Gordon,  your  high  rank  and  numerous  fol- 
lowing 
Give  you  a  seat  with  us,  though  yet  unknighted. 
GoRDox.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me.    My  youth's 
unfit 
To  sit  in  a>uncil,  when  that  Knight's  gray  hairs 
And  wisdom  wait  without. 
Reg.  Do  as  you  will ;  we  deign  not  bid  you  twice. 
[The   Regent,   Roes,   Sutherland,   Lennox, 
Maxwell,  dte.  enter  the  Tent,     Tft£  rest  re- 
main grouped  about  the  Stage. 
Go*,   {observing    Swl)     That    hclmetless    old 
Ejiight,  his  giant  stature. 
His  awful  accents  of  rebuke  and  wisdom, 
Have  caught  my  fancy  strangely.     He  doth  seem 
Uke  to  some  vision'd  form  which  I  have  droam'd  of. 
But  never  saw  with  waking  eyes  till  now. 
7  will  accost  him. 

Vip.  Pray  you,  do  not  so ; 
Anon  rU  give  you  reason  why  you  should  not. 

There's  other  work  in  hand 

GoR.  I  will  but  ask  his  name.    There's  in  his 
presence 
Something  that  works  upon  me  like  a  spell, 
Or  like  the  feeling  made  my  childish  ear 
Pote  upon  tales  of  superstitious  dread, 
A^ttracting  while  they  chill'd  my  heart  with  fear. 
Now,  bom  the  Gordon,  I  do  feel  right  well 
Via  bound  to  fear  naught  earthly — and  I  fear 
naught* 


f  *'  A  name  anniQiieal  to  YoImUii  ean. 

And  hmh  in  wand  to  thinn."— G»rM<raii#. 


m  know  who  this  man  is 

[Accotttn  SWINTOR 
Sir  Knight,  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentle  courtesy, 
To  tell  your  honor'd  name.     I  am  ashamed. 
Being  unknown  in  arms,  to  say  tliat  mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 

SwiNTON  {shows  emotion,  but  insfantli/  subdues  it ) 
It  is  a  name  that  soundeth  in  niv  ear 
Like  to  a  death-knell — av,  and  like  the  call 
Of  the  slirill  trumpet  to  the  mortal  list^ ; 
Yet,  'tis  a  name  which  ne'er  hath  been  dis»honor\L 
And  never  will,  I  trust — most  surely  never 
By  such  a  youth  as  thou. 

GoR.  There's  a  mysterious  courtesy  in  this. 
And  yet  it  yields  no  answer  to  my  question. 
I  trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  unworthy 
To  know  the  name  he  a^sks  ? 

Swi.  Worthy  of  all  that  openness  and  honor 
May  show  to  friend  or  foe — ])\it  for  my  name. 
Vipont  wnll  show  it  you  ;  and,  if  it  sound 
Harph  in  vour  ear,*  remember  that  it  knells  therfl 
But  at  your  own  request.     This  day,  at  least, 
Tliough  seldom  wont  to  keep  it  in  concealment, 
As  there's  no  cause  I  should,  t/ou  had  not  heard  it 

GoR.  Tliis  strange 

Vip.  The  mystery  is  needfuL    Follow  me. 

[7'heg  retire  behind  the  mde  scentk 

Swi.  {looking  after  th^in.)  'Tis  a  brave  youth 
How  blush'd  hid  noble  cheek. 
While  youthful  modesty,  and  tlie  embarrassment 
Of  curiosity,  combined  with  wonder, 
And  half  suspicion  of  some  slight  intended. 
All  mingled  in  the  flush  ;  but  stwn  'twill  deepen 
Into  revenge's  glow.     How  slow  is  Vipont  I — 
I  wait  the  issue,  as  Fve  seen  spectators 
Suspend  the  motion  even  of  the  eyelids. 
When  the  slow  gunner,  with  lu.s  lighted  matdi, 
Approach'd  the  charged  cannon,  in  the  act 
To  waken  its  dread  slumbers. — Now  'tis  out ; 
He  draws  his  sword,  and  rushes  towards  me. 
Who  will  nor  seek  nor  shun  him. 

JEnier  Gordon,  withheld  by  Vipont. 

Vip.  Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  I    0,  for  the 
sake  [your  father, 

Of  your  dear  country,  hold ! — Has  Swinton  slain 
And  must  you,  therefore,  be  yourself  a  parricide. 
And  stand  recorded  as  the  selfish  traitor, 
Who,  in  her  hour  of  need,  his  country's  cause 
Deserts,  that  he  ma^  wreak  a  private  wrong  f 
Look  to  yon  banner — that  is  Scouand's  standard ; 
Look  to  the  Regent — he  is  Scotland's  general ; 
Look  to  the  English — they  are  Scotland's  foemen) 
Bethink  thee,  then,  thoa  art  a  son  of  Scotland, 
And  think  on  naught  beside.* 


I  In  the  MS.  the  fivs  lait  linei  of  Vipont'i  ipewb  tr>  iaM 
poUtnd. 
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Qoa.  He  hath  come  here  to  brare  me! — Off! 
unhand  me  I 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  iather^s  ancient  friend, 
That  stands  'twixt  me  and  liim  who  slew  my  father. 

Vip.  Vou  know  not  Swinton.    Scarce  one  pass- 
ing thought 
Of  hii^  high  mind  was  with  you ;  now,  his  soul 
Is  fix'd  on  this  (lay's  battle.    You  might  slay  him 
At  unawares  before  he  saw  your  blade  drawn. — 
Stand  still,  and  watch  him  dose.' 

Salter  Matwkll /rom  the  tent, 

Swi.  How  go  our  councils,  Maxwell,  may  I  askf 

Max.  As  wild  as  if  the  very  wind  and  sea 
With  every  breeze  and  erery  billow  battled 
For  their  precedence.* 

Swi.  Most  sure  they  are  possessM  I    Some  evil 
spirit^ 
To  mock  their  valor,  robs  them  of  discretion. 
Fie,  fie  upon*t  I — O,  that  Dunfermline's  tomb 
Could  render  up  The  Bruce  I  that  Spain's  red  shore 
Could  give  us  back  the  good  Lord  James  of  Doug- 
las! 
Or  tluit  fierce  Randolph,  with  his  Toice  of  terror, 
Were  here,  to  awe  these  brawlers  to  submission  I 

Yip.  to  OoE.  Tliou  hast  perused  him  at  more 
leisure  now. 

GoR.  I  see  the  giant  form  which  all  men  speak  of. 
The  stately  port — btfl;  not  the  sullen  eye, 
Not  the  bloodthirsty  l(X)k,  that  should  belong 
To  him  that  made  me  orphan.     I  shall  need 
To  name  my  father  twice  ere  I  can  strike 
At  such  gray  hairs,  and  face  of  such  command ; 
Yet  my  lian'd  clenches  on  my  falchion  hilt, 
In  token  he  shall  die. 

Vir.  Need  I  again  remind  you,  that  the  place 
Permits  not  private  quarrel 

GoR.  Fm  calm.    I  wiU  not  seek — nay,  I  will 
shun  i*. — 
And  yet  methinks  that  such  debate's  the  fashion. 
You've  heard  how  taunts,  reproaches,  and  the  lie, 
The  lie  itself,  have  flown  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
As  if  a  band  of  peasants  were  disputing 
About  a  foot-ball  match,  rather  than  Chief? 
Were  ordering  a  battle.    I  am  young. 
And  lack  experience ;  tell  me,  brave  De  Yipont) 
Is  such  the  fashion  of  your  wars  in  Palestine  t 

Yip.  Such  it  at  times  hath  been;  and  then  the 
Cross 
Hath  sunk  before  the  Crescent.    Heaven's  cause 
Won  us  not  victory  where  wisdom  was  not. — 
Behold  yon  English  host  come  slowly  on, 
With  equal  front,  rank  marshall'd  upon  rank, 
As  if  one  spirit  ruled  one  moving  body ; 


1  MS. — "  Yoa  miiBt  not  here— -not  where  the  Royal  Standard 
Awaito  the  attack  of  Scotland's  enemies, 
Againat  the  common  foe — wag[e  private  qnairel. 
He  fanTM  yoa  not — hia  thonght  ii  on  the  eT«iit 


The  leaders,  in  their  places,  each  prepared 
To  charge,  support,  and  rally,  as  the  fortuD« 
Of  changeful  battle  needs :  Uien  look  on  ours. 
Broken,  disjointed,  as  the  tumbling  surges 
Wlilch  the  winds  wake  at  random.    Look  on  botli 
And  dread  the  issue  ;  yet  there  might  be  succor. 

Goa.  We're  fearfully  o'ermatch'd  in  discipline  ; 
So  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can  judge. 
What  succor  save  in  Heaven  t 

Yip.  Heaven  acts  by  human  means.    The  mxXr 
ist's  skill 
Supplies  in  war,  as  in  mechanic  crafts, 
Deficiency  of  tools.    There^s  courage,  wisdom. 
And  skUl  enough,  Uve  in  one  leader  here. 
As,  flung  into  the  balance,  might  avail 
To  counterpoise  the  odds  'twixt  that  ruled  hoet 
And  our  wild  multitude. — I  must  not  name  him. 

GoR.  I  guess,  but  dare  not  ask. — What  hand  k 
yonder. 
Arranged  so  closely  as  the  Kngli.sh  discipline 
Hath  marshaird  their  best  files  t 

Yip.  Know'st  thou  not  the  pennon  t 
One  day,  perhaps,  thoult  see  it  all  too  doeelj  ; — 
It  is  Sir  Ahui  Swiuton's.  ^ 

GoR.   These,  then,  are  his, — ^the  relics  of   his 
power; 
Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men.— 
And  I  must  slay  my  country's  sagest  leader. 
And  crush  by  numbers  that  determined  handinl. 
When  most  ray  country  needs  their  practised  aid 
Or  men  will  say,  **  There  goes  degenerate  GordoD 
His  father's  blood  is  on  the  Swiuton's  sword. 
And  his  is  in  lus  scabbard  1"  \Mtt»n 

Yip.  (apart)  High  blood  and  mettle,  mix'd  with 
early  wisdom, 
Sparkle  in  this  brave  youth.    If  he  survive 
This  evil-omen'd  day,  I  pawn  my  wwd 
That,  in  the  ruin  which  I  now  forbode, 
Scotland  has  treasure  left — How  dose  he  eyes 
Each  look  and  step  of  Swinton  I    Is  it  hate, 
Or  is  it  admiration,  or  are  both 
Commingled  strangely  in  that  steady  gaze  1 
[Swinton  and  Maxwell  return  from  the  h&ttam 

of  the  stage. 

Max.  The  storm  is  laid  at  length  amongst  theas 
counsellors ; 
See,  they  come  forth. 

Swi.  And  it  is  more  than  time ; 
For  I  cai^mark  the  vanguard  archery 
Handling  their  quirers — ^bending  up  their  bowsL 

Snier  the  Reobnt  andScotiUh  Lordt. 

Reo.  Tims  shall  it  be,  then,  since  we  may  i» 
better: 

or  this  day*i  field.    SUnd  atill  and  wateii  hfai 
doaer.*' 
t  "  Mad  aa  the  aea  and  wind,  whaa  bolb 
Which  fa  tha  mi^Mm,**~^M»ml§L 
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kud,  since  no  Lord  will  yield  one  jot  of  way 
To  this  high  urgency,  or  give  the  vanguard 
dp  to  another's  guidance,  we  will  abide  them 
Even  on  this  bent ;  and  as  our  troops  are  ranked. 
So  shall  they  meet  the  foe.    Chief^  nor  Thane, 
Nor  Nolle,  can  complain  of  the  precedence 
Which  ciance  has  thus  assign'd  him. 

SwT.  (apart.)  O,  sage  discipline, 
lliat  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling  of  a  battle  1 

GoR.  Move  him  to  speech,  De  Vipont 

Vip.  Move  Attn  / — Move  whom  f 

Gob.  Even  him,  whom,  but  brief  space  since, 
My  hand  did  bum  to  put  to  utter  silence. 

Yip.  ril  move  it  to  him. — Swinton,  speak  to 
them, 
They  lack  thy  counsel  sorely. 

SwL  Had  I  the  thousand  spears  which  once  I  led, 
I  had  not  thus  been  silent.    But  men's  wisdom 
Is  rated  by  their  meaos.    From  the  poor  leader 
Of  sixty  lances,  who  seeks  words  of  weight  ? 

GoR.  {steps  forward)  Swinton,  there's  that  of 
wisdom  on  thy  brow, 
And  valor  in  thine  eye,  and  that  of  peril 
In  this  most  urgent  hour,  that  bids  me  say, — 
Bids  me,  thy  mortal  foe,  say, — Swinton,  speak, 
For  King  and  Country's  sake  I 

Swi.  Nay,  if  that  voice  commands  me,  speak  I 
will; 
It  soimds  as  if  the  dead  lays  charge  on  me. 

Reg.  (To  Leiwox,  with  whom  he  hat  been  eonsuU- 
ing.) 
Tis  better  than  you  think.    This  broad  hill-^ide 
Affords  fair  compass  for  our  power's  display, 
Rank  above  rank  rising  in  seemly  tiers ; 
So  that  the  rearward  stands  as  fair  and  open 

SwL  As  e'er  stood  mark  before  an  English  archer. 

Req.  Who  dares  to  say  so  Y — Who  is't  dare  im- 
peach 
Our  rxde  of  discipline  f 

SwL  A  poor  Knight  of  these  Marches,  good  my 
Lord ; 
Alan  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a  house  here, 
He  and  his  ancestry,  since  the  old  days 
Of  Malcolm,  called  the  Maiden. 

Reg.  You  have  brought  here,  even  to  this  pitched 
field. 
In  which  the  Royal  Banner  is  display'd, 
I  think  some  sixty  spears.  Sir  Elnight  of  Swinton ; 
Oar  musters  name  no  more. 

Swi.  I  brought  each  man  I  had ;  and  Ohief^  or 

Thane,  Diike,  or  dignitory,  brings  no  more ; 

And  with  them  brought  I  what  may  here  be  use* 

ful— 

An  aged  eye ;  whkh,  what  in  England,  Scotland, 

Spain,  FraDi*e,  and  Flanders,  hath  seen  fifty  battles. 

And  ta'en  sorae  judgment  of  them ;  a  stark  hand 

too^  ^ 

03 


Which  plays  as  with  a  straw  with  this  same  mace, 
Which  if  a  young  arm  here  can  wield  more  lightly, 
I  never  more  will  offer  word  of  counsel 

LxN.  Hear  him,  my  Lord ;  it  is  the  noble  Swin- 
ton— 
He  hath  had  high  experience. 

Max.  He  is  noted 

The  wisest  warrior  'twixt  the  Tweed  and  Solway, — 
I  do  beseech  you,  hear  him. 

John.  Ay,  hear  the  Swinton — ^hear  stout  old  Sir 
Alan; 
Maxwell  and  Johnstone  both  agree  for  once 

RsG.  Where's  your  impatience  now ! 
Late  you  were  all  for  battle,  would  not  hear 
Ourself  pronounce  a  word — and  now  you  gaze 
On  yon  old  warrior  in  his  antique  armor, 
As  if  he  were  arisen  from  the  dead. 
To  brmg  us  Bruce's  counsel  for  the  battle. 

SwL  'Tis  a  proud  word  to  speak ;  but  he  who 
fought 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  something  guess. 
Without  communication  with  tlie  dead, 
At  what  he  would  have  oounseU'd. — Bruce  had 

bidden  ye 
Review  your  battle-order,  marshaU'd  broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hill-side,  and  bidden  you  mark 
Ton  clouds  of  Southron  archers,  bearing  down 
To  the  green  meadow-lands  which  stretch  beneath^ 
The  Bruce  had  warned  you,  not  a  sliaft  to-day 
But  shall  find  mark  within  a  Scottish  bosom. 
If  thus  our  field  be  order'd.    The  callow  boys, 
Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shall  gall  our  front, 
While  on  our  mainward,  and  upon  the  rear. 
The  cloth-yard  shafts  shall  fall  like  death's  own 

darts. 
And,  though  blind  men  discharge  them,  find  a  mark. 
Thus  shall  we  die  the  death  of  slaughter'd  deer, 
Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  are  shot  at  ease 
By  boys  and  women,  while  they  toss  aloft 
All  idly  and  m  vain  theur  branchy  horns. 
As  we  shall  siiake  our  unavailing  spears. 

Reg.  Tush,  tell  not  me  1  If  their  shot  fidl  liku 
hail, 
Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 

SwL  Never  did  armorer  temper  steel  on  stithy 
That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English  arrow ; 
A  cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good* 
Against  a  wasp-sting. 

Reg.  Who  fears  a  wasp-sting  t 

Swi.  I,  my  Lord,  fear  none 

Yet  should  a  wise  man  brush  the  insect  o£^ 
Or  he  may  smart  for  it. 

Reg.  We*U  keep  the  hill;  it  is  the  vantage- 
ground 
When  the  main  battle  joina 
SwL  It  ne'er  will  join,  while  their  light  archers 
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Can  foil  our  speaimen  and  our  barbed  horee. 
To  hope  Plantagenet  would  seek  close  combat 
When  he  can  conquer  riskless,  is  to  deem 
Sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a  babe 
111  Uattle-knowlodge.    Keep  the  hill,  my  Lord, 
With  the  main  body,  if  it  is  your  pleasure ; 
But  let  a  body  of  your  chosen  hori«e 
Make  execution  on  yon  waspish  archers. 
I've  done  such  work  before,  and  love  it  well; 
If  '118  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  leading, 
The  danics  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood,  and  Weardale, 
Shall  ait  in  widowhood  and  long  for  venison. 
And  long  in  vain.    Whoe'er  remembers  Bannock- 
bum, — 
And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last  loud  trumpet, 
Forget  that  stirring  word ! — knows  t/uU  great  battle 
Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 
'    Len.  lliis  is  the  shortest  road  to  bandy  blows ; 
For  when  the  biUs  step  forth  and  bows  go  back, 
Then  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy  spearmen, 
With  thoir  strong  bodies,  and  their  stubborn  hearts, 
And  liinh^  woll  knit  by  mountain  exerci.'H}, 
At  thi'  ''little  tug  shall  foil  the  short-brcath'd  South- 


•n. 


BwL  I  do  not  say  the  field  will  thus  be  won ; 
The  English  host  is  numerous,  brave,  and  loyal ; 
Tlieir  Monarch  most  accomplish'd  in  war's  art^ 
Skiird,  resolute,  and  wary 

Reg.  And  if  your  scheme  secure  not  victory,* 
What  does  it  promise  us  f 

Swi.  This  much  at  least — 

Darkling  we  shall  not  die :  the  peasant's  sliaft, 
Loosen'd  perchance  without  an  aim  or  purpose, 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  hfe-blool  we  derive 
From  tho»e  famed  ancestors,  who  made  their  breasts 
Tliis  frontier's  barrier  for  a  thousand  years. 
We'll  meet  tliese  Southron  bravely  hand  to  hand, 
And  eye  to  eye,  and  weapon  against  weapon; 
Each  man  who  falls  shall  see  the  foe  who  strikes 

him. 
While  our  good  blades  are  faithful  to  the  hilts, 
And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  blades  are  faith- 
ful, 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall  unavenged — 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 

Reg.  Ajid  this  is  all 

Your  wisdom  hath  devised  f 

SwL  Not  all ;  for  1  would  pray  you,  noble  Iiords 
(If  one,  among  the  guilty  guiltiest,  might), 
For  tills  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours*  rest 
The  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  feud, 

>  "  The  gffneroDt  abandonment  of  private  dissennon,  on  the 
part  of  Goriou,  which  the  historian  haa  described  a«  a  momen- 
tary impnlac,  is  depicted  by  the  dramati^  with  great  kkill  and 
knowledge  of  human  feeling,  as  the  renult  of  many  (wwerfal 
and  coniliciing  emotion.4.  He  has,  we  think,  been  very  anc- 
oemral  in  hii>  attempt  to  express  the  hesitating,  and  sometimes 
ietrog^raile  movements  of  a  young  and  ardent  mind,  in  itji  tran- 
ntion  from  the  lint  glo^  jf  indignation  agansi  his  h(rp('itarr 


Tliat  gnawB  oar  vexed  hearts-^think  no  one  foe 

Save  Edward  and  his  host : — days  will  lemaiii,* 

Ay,  days  by  far  too  many  will  remain. 

To  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  for  precedence ;-'  - 

Let  this  one  day  be  Scotland's. — For  myself, 

If  there  is  any  here  may  claim  from  me 

(As  well  may  chance)  a  debt  <  /  blood  and  hatred, 

My  life  is  his  to-morrow  imree^ting. 

So  he  to-day  will  let  me  do  the  best 

That  my  oM  aim  may  achieve  for  the  dear  country 

That's  motlier  to  ua  both. 

[Gordon  ahowt  much  emotion  during  this 
and  the  preceding  speech  o/SvfiyroA, 

Rko.  It  is  a  dream — a  vision ! — ^if  one  troop 
Rush  down  upon  the  archers,  all  will  follow. 
And  order  is  destroyed — well  keep  the  bftttle- 

rank 
Our  fathiirs  wont  to  da    No  more  ooH. — ^Ho ! 
Where  be  those  youths  seek  knighthood  from  our 
sword? 

Her.  Here  are  the  Gordon,  Somerville,  and  Hay, 
And  Hepburn,  with  a  score  of  gaUants  more. 

Rbo.  Gordon,  stand  fortli. 

GoR.  I  pray  your  Grace,  fui^ve  me. 

Reg.  How  \  seek  you  not  for  knighthood  I 

GoR.  I  do  thirst  ioK% 

But,  pardon  me — ^'tis  from  another  sword. 

Reg.  It  is  your  Sovereign's — seek  you  for  a  wcr> 
thierl 

GoR.  Who  would  drink  purely,  aeeks  the  secanet 
fountain. 
How  small  soever — ^not  the  general  stream. 
Though  it  be  deep  and  wide.    My  Lard,  I  seek 
The  IxHm  of  knighthood  from  the  honorM  weapon 
Of  the  best  knight,  and  of  the  sagest  leader, 
That  ever  graced  a  riug  of  chivalry. 
— Therefore,  I  beg  the  boon  on  bended  knee. 
Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swinton.  [Knait 

Reg.  Degenerate  boy  I    Abject  at  onoe  and  in* 
Solent  I — 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that  slew  his  father  1 

GoR.  {starting  up.)  Shame  be  on  him,  who  speaks 
such  shameful  word  1 
Shame  be  on  him,  whose  tongue  would  sow  dissen- 
sion. 
When  most  the  time  demands  that  native  Scotamea 
Forget  each  private  wrong  1 

SwL  {interrupting  him,)  Youth,  since  you  crave 
me 
To  be  your  sire  in  chivalry,  I  remino  you 
War  has  its  duties,  Office  has  its  reverence 


foeman,  the  mortal  antagonist  of  hu  father,  to  the  no  U 
and  generous  devotion  of  feeling  which  is  inspired  in  it  by  tha 
contemplation  of  that  foeman^s  valor  and  virtues.** — BrittMh 
Critic, 
s  MS. — "  For  this  one  day  to  chase  our  country's  curse 

From  your  vexM  bosoms,  and  think  no  one  eoeoy 
But  tliose  in  yonder  army — days  enow. 
Ay  days."  ice. 
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Wlio  goTema  in  Hhe  SoTereign's  name  ia  Sorer- 

eign;— 
Crave  the  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 
QoE.  Ton  taak  me  justly,  and  I  crave  his  pardon, 

[^0100  to  the  Reobnt. 
Eis  and  these  noble  Lords' ;  and  pray  them  all 
Bear  witness  to  my  words.^ — Ye«K>ble  presence, 
Here  I  remit  unto  the  Kniglit  of  Swinton 
AH  bitter  memory  of  my  father's  slaughter, 
AU  thoughts  of  malice,  hatred,  and  revenge : 
By  DO  base  fear  or  composition  moved, 
But  by  the  thought,  that  in  our  country's  battle 
AU  hearts  should  be  as  <xie.    I  do  forgive  him 
As  freely  as  I  pray  to  be  foi^iven, 
And  once  more  kneel  to  him  to  sne  for  knighthood. 

SwL  (affect^  and  drawing  hU  tword.) 
Alas !  brave  youth,  'tis  I  should  kneel  to  you. 
And,  tendering  thee' the  hilt  of  the  fell  sword 
That  made  thee  fatherless  bid  thee  use  the  point 
After  thine  own  discretion.    For  thy  boon — 
Trumpets  be  ready — In  the  Holiest  name. 
And  in  Our  Lady's  and  Saint  Andrew's  name, 

[Touching  his  shoulder  trith  his  sword 
I  dub  thee  Knight ! — Arise,  Sir  Adam  Gordon  1 
Be  fiuthful,  brave,  and  O,  be  f(»'tunate. 
Should  this  ill  hour  permit  1 

[The  trumpets  sound;    the  Heralds  cry 

**  Largesse,"  and  the  Attendants  shout 

"  A  Gordon !    A  Gordon !" 

Rbo.  Beggars  and  flatterers  I  Peace,  peace,  I  say  I 

We'll  to  the  Standard ;  knights  shall  there  be  made 

Who  will  with  better  reason  crave  your  clamor. 

Len.  What  of  Swinton's  counsel } 
Here's  Maxwell  and  myself  think  it  worth  noting. 

Req.  (teith  concentrated  indignation,) 
Ijet  tho  best  knight,  and  let  the  sagest  leader, — 
8o  Gordon  quotes  the  man  who  slew  his  father, — 
With  bis  old  pedigree  and  heavy  mace. 
Essay  the  adventiu>e  if  it  pleases  him. 
With  his  fair  threescore  horse.    As  for  ourselves, 
We  will  not  peril  aught  upon  the  measure. 

Goa.  Lord  Regent,  you  mistake ;  for  if  Sir  Alan 
Shall  venture  such  attack,  each  man  who  calls 
The  Gordon  chief,  and  hopes  or  fears  from  him 
Or  good  or  evil,  follows  Swinton's  banner 
In  tliia  achievement. 

Reo.  Why,  God  ha'  mercy  I  This  is  of  a  piece. 
Let  young  and  old  e'en  follow  their  own  counsel, 
Since  none  will  list  to  mine. 

Koss.  The  Border  cockerel  Hain  would  be  on 
horseback ; 
lis  safe  to  be  prepared  for  fight  or  flight : 
Atid  this  comes  of  it  to  give  Northern  lands 
To  the  false  Norman  blood. 

Goa.  Hearken,  proud  Chief  of  Isles  I    Within 
my  stalls 
I  have  two  hundred  horse ;  two  hundred  riderB 
Uount  guard  upon  my  castle,  who  would  tread 


Into  the  dust  a  thousand  of  yoor  Redahanki^ 
Nor  count  it  a  day's  service. 

SwL  Hear  I  this 

From  thee,  young  man,  and  on  the  day  of  battle  t 
And  to  the  brave  MacDonnell  t 
Goa.  'Twaa  he  that  urged  me;  bat  I  am  re • 

buked. 
Rkg.  He  crouches  like  a  leash-hound  to  his  maa* 

terl» 
SwL  Each  hound  must  do  so  that  would  head 
the  deer — 
'TIS  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  mate  or  master. 
Rbq.  Too  much  of  this.  Sirs,  to  the  Royal  Stand* 
ardl 
I  bid  you  in  the  name  of  good  King  David. 
Sound  trumpets^- eound  for  Scotland  and  Ebg 
David  I 
[Tks  RaoBMT  and  the  rest  go  offt  and  the 
Scene  closes.     Moment  Goanoir,  Swnr- 
TON,  and  ViPONT,  with  Rstnald  andfol' 
lowers.     Lenkoz  follows  the  RiasMT; 
hut  returns^  and  addresses  Swinton. 
LsK.  O,  were  my  western  horsemen  but  oomenp^ 
I  woiUd  take  part  with  you  1 

SwL  Better  that  you  remain. 

They  lack  discretion ;  such  gray  head  as  yours 
May  best  supply  that  want 
Lennox,  nmie  ancient  friend,  and  honored  lord, 
Farewell,  I  think,  for  ever  I 
LsN.  Farewell,  brave   friend  t— and  farewell 
noble  Gordon, 
Whose  sun  will  be  eclipsed  even  as  it  rises  I-* 
The  Regent  will  not  aid  you. 
Swi.  We  will  so  bear  us,  that  as  soon  the  blood* 
hound 
Shall  halt,  and  take  no  part,  whht  time  his  com- 
rade 
Is  grappling  with  the  deer,  as  he  stand  still, 
And  see  us  overmatch'd. 
LxN.  Alasl  thou  dost  not  know  how  mean  hit 
pride  is. 
How  strong  his  envy.  [him. 

SwL  Then  we  will  die,  and  leave  the  shame  with 

[Exit  Lkwnox. 
Yip.  (to  GoanoN.)  What  ails  thoe,  noble  yojtht 
What  means  this  pause  f 
Thou  dost  not  rue  thy  generosity  ? 

Goa.  I  liave  been  hurried  on  by  strong  impulse^ 
Like  to  a  bark  that  scuds  before  the  storm, 
Till  driven  upon  some  strange  and  distant  coast, 
Which  never  pilot  dream'd  o£ — ^Have  I  not  for- 
given! 
And  am  I  not  still  fatherless  t 

SwL  Gordon,  no; 

For  while  we  live  I  am  a  father  to  thee.  [be. 

GoR.  Thou,  Swinton  t — ^no  I— that  cannot,  cannot 

>  In  the  MS.  thb  ipMoh  and  th*  not  un  faiMrpolsted 
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SwL  Tlien  diango  the  phnae,  and  say,  tb*t 
while  we  live, 
Gordon  shall  be  my  son.    If  thoa  art  fatherleas, 
Am  I  not  childless  too  t    Bethink  thee,  Gordon, 
Our  death-feud  was  not  like  the  household  fire. 
Which  the  poor  peasant  hides  among  its  embers, 
To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a  time  for  waking. 
Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  fhe  forest, 
Wlii'^h,  in  its  fury,  spares  nor  sprout  nor  stem, 
Hoar  oak,  nor  sapling — ^not  to  be  eztinguish'd. 
Till  Heaven,  in  mercy,  sends  down  all  her  waters ; 
But,  once  subdued,  its  flame  is  quench'd  for  ever ; 
And  spring  shall  hide  the  tract  of  devastation,' 
With   foliage    and  with  flowers. — Give  me  thy 
hand. 
Gob.  Mj  hand  and  heart ! — ^And  freely  now  1 — 

to  fight  I 
Yip.  How  will  you  act!  [TbSwnnKNl.]  The  Gor- 
don's band  and  thine 
hre  in  the  rearward  left,  I  think,  m  scorn — 
Dl  post  for  tkem  who  wish  to  chaige  the  foremost  I 
SwL  We'll  turn  that  scorn  to  vantage,  and  de- 
scend 
Sidelong  the  hill — some  winding  path  there  must 


O,  for  a  well-flkiU'd  guide  I 

[Hob  Hattelt  9tart»  up  from  a  Thicket 

Hob.  So  here  he  stands. — An  ancient  friend.  Sir 
Alan. 
Hob  Hattely,  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
Hob  of  tlie  Heron  Plume,  here  stands  your  guide. 

Swi.  An  ancient    friend! — a  most  notorious 
knave, 
Whnse  throat  Fve  destined  to  the  dodder'd  oak 
Before  my  castle,  these  ten  months  and  more. 
Was  it  not  you  who  drove  from  Simprim-mains, 
And  Swinton-quarter,  sixty  head  of  cattle  i 

Hob.  What  then,  if  now  I  lead    your  sixty 
lances 
Upon  the  Engh'sh  flank,  where  they'll  find  spoil 
.  s  worth  six  hundred  beeves  f 

Swi.  Why,  thou  canst  do  it,  knave.  I  would  not 
trust  thee 
With  one  poor  bullock ;  yet  would  risk  my  life. 
And  all  my  followers,  on  thine  honest  guidance. 

Hob.  There  is  a  dingle,  and  a  most  discreet  one 
(Tve  trod  each  step  by  star-light),  that  sweeps 

round 
The  rearward  of  this  lull,  and  opens  secretly 
Upon  the  archers'  flank. — Will  not  that  serve 
Your  present  turn,  Sir  Alan  f 

SwL  Bravely,  bravely  I 

GoR.  Mount,  sirs,  and  cry  my  slogan. 
Let  all  who  love  the  Gordon  follow  me  1 

SwL  Ay,  let  all  follow — ^but  in  silence  follow. 


^  lfB.'~"  Bat,  ooce  ezdn^bh'd,  it  is  qnenchM  for  ever. 

And  •pring  tlwU  hide  the  bUckneoi  of  ito  — **'»  " 


Scare  not  the  hare  that's  ooodiant  on  her  fomft— 
The  cushat  from  her  nest — ^brush  not,  if  poesibla^ 
The  dew-drop  from  the  spray — 
Let  no  one  whisper,  until  I  cry,  **  Havoc  T 
Then  shout  as  loud 's  ye  will— On,  on,  brave  Hob 
On,  thou  false  thiei^  but  yet  most  fiuthful  Scot* 
mani 


ACT  IL— SCENE  I 

A  rising  Ground  immediaUly  in  front  of  the  I*t 
Hon  of  the  Englith  Main  Body»  Pxect,  Chakimh^ 
RiBAUMOMT,  cand  other  Englieh  and  Norman  A'o- 
6/ea,  are  grouped  on  the  Stage, 


PxR.  The  Scots  still  keep  the  hill— the  son 

high. 
Would  that  the  charge  would  sound. 
Cha.  Thou  Bcent'st  the  slaughter,  Percy.- 

comes  here  t 


,— Whc 


Efiter  the  Abbot  op  Walthamstow. 

Now,  by  my  life,  the  holy  priest  of  Walthamstev 
Like  to  a  lamb  among  a  h«rd  of  wolves  1 
See,  he's  about  to  bleat 

Ab.  The  King,  methinks,  deUys  the  onset  loi^ 

Cha.  Your  general,  Father,  like  your  ratnaitcher 
Pauses  to  bait  his  traps,  and  set  his  snares. 

Ab.  The  metaphor  is  decent 

Cha.  Reverend  sir, 

I  will  uphold  it  just.    Our  good  King  Edward 
Will  presently  come  to  this  battle-field, 
And  speak  to  you  of  the  last  tilting  match. 
Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a  twenty  years  since ; 
But  not  a  word  of  the  day's  work  before  him. 
Even  as  the  artist,  sir,  whose  name  offeiids  you. 
Sits  prosing  o'er  his  can,  until  the  trap  fall. 
Announcing  that  the  vermin  are  secured, 
And  then  'tis  up^  and  on  them. 

Pbr.  Chandos,  you  give  your  tongue  too  oold  a 
license. 

Cha.  Percy,  I  am  a  necessary  eviL 
King  Edward  would  not  want  me,  if  he  could. 
And  could  not,  if  he  would.    I  know  my  value. 
My  heavy  hand  excuses  my  light  tongue. 
So  men  wear  weighty  swords  in  their  defence. 
Although  they  may  offend  the  tender  shin, 
When  the  steel-boot  is  duff 'd. 

Ab.  My  Lord  of  Chando^ 

This  IB  but  idle  speech  on  brink  of  battle, 
When  Christian  men  should  think  upon  their  ams. 
For  as  the  tree  falls,  so  the  trunk  must  lie. 
Be  it  for  good  or  evil     Lord,  bethink  thee. 
Thou  hast  withheld  from  our  most  reverend  housa 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  and  Settle  ton ; 
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Wilt  thou  mftke  satisfactioD  to  tlie  Churcli 
Before  her  thunders  strike  thee  ?     I  do  warn  thee 
[n  most  paternal  c^rt. 

Cha.  I  thank  you,  Father,  filiallj. 
fhoujjh  but  a  truant  son  of  Holy  Church, 
l  would  not  choose  to  undergo  her  censures, 
When  Scottish  blades  are  waving  at  my  throat, 
ni  make  fair  composition. 

Ab.  No  composition ;  FU  have  all,  or  none. 

Cha.  None,  then — 'tis  soonest  spoke.    Til  take 
my  chance, 
And  trust  my  sinful  soul  to  Heayen's  mercy, 
Rather  than  risk  my  worldly  goods  with  thee — 
My  hour  may  not  be  como. 

Ab.  Impious — ^impenitent — 

Pkr.  Hush !  the  King — ^the  King  1 

Enter  EiNa  Edwabd,  attended  hg  Baliol  and 

ctherM. 

King  {apart  to  Cha.)  Hark  hither,  Chandoa  1 — 
Have  the  Torkshire  archers 
T  et  join*d  the  vanguard  f 
Cha.  They  are  marching  thither. 
K.  £d.  Bid  them  make  haste,  for  shame — send 
a  quick  rider. 
The  loitering  knaves !  were  it  to  steal  my  venison. 
Their  steps  were  light  enough. — How  now,  Sir 

Abbot? 
Say,  is  your  Reverence  come  to  study  with  us 
The  princely  art  of  war  ? 

Ab.  Fve  liad  a  lecture  from  my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
In  which  he  term'd  your  Grace  a  rat-catcher. 
K.  Ed.  Chandos,  how's  tliis  ? 
Cha.  0,  I  will  prove  it,  shr! — These  skipping 
Scots 
Have  changed  a  dozen  times  'twixt  Bruce  and 

BaHol, 
Qmtting  each  House  when  it  began  to  totter ; 
They're  fierce  and  cunning,  treacherous,  too,  as 

rats, 
And  we,  as  such,  will  smoke  them  in  their  fast- 
nesses. 
E.  Ed.  These  rats  have  seen  your  back,  my  Lord 
of  Chandos, 
And  noble  Percy's  too. 
Per.  Ay ;  but  the  mass  which  now  lies  welter- 
ing 
On  yon  hill  side,  like  a  Leviathan 
That's  stranded  on  the  shallows,  then  had  soul 

in% 
Order  and  discipline,  and  power  of  action. 
Now  'tis  a  headless  corpse,  which  only  shows. 
By  wild  convulsions,  that  some  life  remains  in't 
K  Kd.  True,  they  had  once  a  head ;  and  'twas  a 
wise, 
Mtbough  a  rebel  head. 
Ab.  {ftowing  to  the  Kino.)  Would  he  were  here  1 
we  should  find  one  to  matdi  him. 


K.  Ed.  Tliere's  something  in  that  wish  which 
wakes  an  echo 
Within  my  b(»M>m.    Yet  it  is  as  well, 
Or  better,  that  The  Bruce  is  in  his  grave. 
We  have  enough  of  powerful  foes  on  earth. — 
No  need  to  summon  them  from  other  worlds. 
Peb,  Your  Grace  ne'er  met  The  Bruc>e  f 
K  Ed.  Never  himself;  but  in  my  earliest  field* 
I  did  encounter  with  his  famous  captains, 
Douglas  and  Randolph.    Faith  1  they  preas'd  me 
hard. 
Ab.  My  Liege,  if  I  might  urge  you  with  a  ques- 
tion. 
Will  the  Scots  fight  t<Miay  f 
K  Ed.  (sharply.)  Go  look  your  breviary. 
Cha.  (apart.)  The  Abbot  has  it — Edward  will 
not  answer 
On  that  nice  point    We  must  observe  his  hu- 
mor.— 

lAddre$9e$  the  Knro. 
Your  first  campaign,  my  Liege  t — ^That  was  in 

Weardale, 
When  Douglas  gave  our  camp  yon  midnight  ruffle^ 
And  tum'd  men's  beds  to  biers  f 
K.  Ed.  Ay,  by  Saint  Edward  I — I  escaped  right 
nearly. 
I  was  a  soldier  then  for  holidays, 
And  slept  not  in  mine  armor :  my  safe  rest 
Was  startled  by  the  cry  of  "  Douglas !  Douglas  T 
And  by  my  couch,  a  grisly  chamberlain. 
Stood  Alan  Swinton,  with  his  bloody  mace. 
It  was  a  churchman  saved  me — ^my  stout  chaplain, 
Heaven  quit  his  spirit !  caught  a  weapon  up, 
And  grappled  witii  the  giant. — ^How  now,  Louis? 

Enter  an  Officer,  \oko  vthUpera  the  Knwi. 

K.  Ed.  Say  to  him, — ^thus — and  thus 

[Whieperi. 
Ab.  That  Swinton's  dead.    A  monk  of  ours  re- 
ported, 
Bound  homeward  from  St.  Ninian*s  pilgrimage, 
The  Lord  of  Gordon  slew  him. 

Per.  Father,  and  if  your  house  stood  od  om 
borders. 
You  might  have  cause  to  know  that  Swinton  lire^ 
And  is  on  horseback  yet 

Cha.  He  slew  the  Gordon, 

That's  all  the  difference — a  very  trifle. 
Ab.  Trifling  to  those  who  wage  a  war  more 
noble 
Than  with  the  arm  of  flesh. 
Cha.  (apart.)  The  Abbot's  vez*d,  Pll  nib  the 
sore  for  him. — 
(Aloud.)  I  have  seen  priests  that  used  that  arm  oi 

flesh, 
And  used  it  sturdily. — ^Most  reyerend  Father, 
What  say  you  to  the  chaplain's  deed  of  arm* 
In  the  King's  tent  at  Weardalef 
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Ab.  It  vas  most  ninful,  behig  agaiDBt  the  canon 
Prohibiting  all  churchmen  to  bear  weapons ; 
A.nd  a«  be  fell  in  that  unseemly  guise, 
Perchance  his  soul  maj  rue  it. 

K.  £d.  {overhearing  the  Uut  words,)  Who  maj 
rue! 
And  what  is  to  be  rued  f 

CiLA.  (apart.)  FIl  match  his  Reyerence  for  the 
tithes  of  Everingham. 
^•The  Abbot  says,  my  Liege,  the  deed  was  sinful, 
By  which  your  chaplain,  wielding  secular  weap- 

Secured  your  Grace's  life  and  liberty, 
And  that  he  suffers  for't  in  purgatory. 
K.  En.  (to  the  Abbot.)  Say'st  thou  my  chaplain 

is  in  purgatory! 
Ab.  It  IB  the  canon  speaks  it,  good  my  liege. 
K.  En.  In  purgatory !  thou  shalt  pray  him  ont 
on% 
Or  I  will  make  thee  wish  thyself  beside  him. 

A&  My  Lord,  perchance  his  soul  is  past  the  aid 
Of  all  the  Church  may  do — ^there  is  a  place 
From  which  there's  no  redemption. 
K.  Ed.  And  if  I  thou^t  my  faithful  chaplain 
there, 
Thou  shouldst  there  join  him,  priest ! — Go,  watch, 

fiwt^pray, 

.\nd  let  me  have  such  prayers  as  will  storm  HeaT- 

en — 
None  of  yoor  maim'd  and  mutter'd  hunting  masses. 
Ab.  (apart  to  Cba.)  For  God's  sake  take  lum  o£ 
Cha.  Wilt  thou  compound,  then, 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  f 
K.  Ed.  I  tell  thee,  if  thou  bear'st  the  keys  of 
Hearen, 
Abbot,  thou  shalt  not  turn  a  bolt  with  them 
Gainst  any  well-deserrmg  English  sulgeot 
Ab.  (to  Cha.)  We  wiQ  compound,  and  grant  thee, 
too^ashara 
r  the  next  indulgence.    Tliou  doet  need  it  much, 
And  greatly  'twill  avail  thee. 
Cha.  Enough — wthn  friends^  and  when  occasaoo 
serrea,  • 

I  win  strike  in. 

[Look*  a»  if  Umairdi  the  Scottish  Army, 
K.  En.  Answer,  proud  Abbot ;  ia  my  ehaplain'a 
boo], 
If  th<ni  knowest  aog^  on't,  in  the  evil  plaoal 
Cha.  My  Liege,  the  Yorkshire  men  have  gatn'd 
.    the  meadow. 
I  see  the  pennon  green  of  merry  Sherwood. 
E.  En.  Then  give  the  signal  instant  1  We  have 
loit 
But  too  mnch  time  already. 


>  MS.— *«  The  TtowlM,  tlM  mMkae  plafve,**  ko. 
Ths  wdKknowB  expiwriar  bj  wliish  Rebart  Bi 


Ab.  My  Liege,  your   holy  chaplain's  blcaaeJ 

aoul — 
K.  Ea  To  hell  with  it  and  thee !  Is  this  a  msho 
To  speak  of  monks  and  chaplains! 

[Flomish  of  Drumpetif  anewered  by  « 
dietant  wound  of  Bugles. 
See,  Chandos,  Percy — ^Ha^  Saint  Geoigel  Ssunt 

Edward! 
See  it  descending  now,  the  fatal  hail-«bower, 
Hie  storm  of  England's  wratn — su^  6Wtfl,  reuni- 

less, 
Which  otk  mail-ooat  can  brook. — Brave  T8big«J» 

hearts  I 
How  close  they  shoot  together ! — as  one  eye 
Had  aim'd  five  thousand  shafts — as  if  one  hand 
Had  loosed  five  thousand  bow-strings ! 

Pn.  The  thick  voIleT 

Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun  from  na. 
K  En.  It  falls  on  thoee  shall  see  the  son  na 
more. 
The  winged,  the  resistless  plague*  is  with  them. 
How  their  vex'd  host  is  reeling  to  and  fro^ 
Like  the  chafed  whale  with  fifty  lances  in  him. 
They  do  not  see,  and  cannot  shun  the  wound. 
The  storm  is  viewless,  as  death's  sable  wing. 
Unerring  as  his  scythe. 

Pcb.  Horses  and  riders  are  g<Hng  down  together 
"Tis  almost  pity  to  see  nobles  iall. 
And  by  a  peasant's  arrow. 

Bal.  I  coald  weep  them. 

Although  they  are  my  rebels. 

Cha.  (aside  to  Per.)  His  conquerors,  he  meana, 
who  cast  him  out 
From  his  usurped  kingdom. — (AUmd.)  Tia  the 

worst  of  it, 
That  knights  can  claim  small  honor  in  the  field 
Which  archers  win,  unaided  by  our  lancesi 
K  En.  llie  battle  knot  ended    [Looke  totsmdi 
thefield. 
Kot    ended! — scarce  begun  I    What  horse   are 

these. 
Rush  fitnn  the  thicket  underneath  the  hxU  t 
Pka.  TheyYe  HainanlterB»  the  followers  of  Qoeen 

Isabel 
K  En.  (hastily.)  Hainaulters  1— 4ho«  art  tiliBd— 
wear  Hamaulters 
Saint  Andrew's  silver   croest  —  or  would  they 

charge 
FnU  on  our  ardien,  and  make  havoc  of  them  1^— 
Bruce  is  alive  again — ho,  rescue !  rescue  I — 
Who  was't  survey'd  the  ground! 
RxBA.  Meet  royal  Lieg*— 
K.  En.  A  rose  hath  fallen  from  thy  chaplei, 
Rihaumont. 


nned  tlM  ncp^racs  of  Rmdolpli,  Nff  ]MmJttiBf 
body  of  esvahy  to  pSM  bb  llaak  oa  tW  tsj 
I  b«tlI«ofB«naoekb«m 
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RinA.  ni  win  it  bock,  or  lay  mj  head  beside  it. 

[Exit 
K.  Ed.  Saint  George  1  Saint  Edward  I  Gentle- 
men, to  horse, 
And  to  tl)e  rescue ! — Percy,  lead  the  bill-men ; 
Chandots  do  thou  bring  up  the  men-at-arms. — 
If  yonder  numerous  host  should  now  bear  down 
Bold  U3  their  vanguard  {to  the  Abbot),  thou  mayst 

pray  for  us, 
We  may  need  good  men's  prayers. — ^To  the  rescae, 
Lords,  to  the  rescue  I  ha,  Saint  George !  Saint  Ed- 
ward 1' 

[FxeurU, 

SCENE  n. 

A  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle  betwixt  tne  two  Main 
Armiee.  TwmuCte  behind  the  scenes;  alarums, 
and  cries  of  "  Gordon,  a  Gordon,"  "  Swinton,**  &c 

i£nier,  as  victorious  over  the  English  vanguard, 
ViFONT,  Retnald,  and  otfiers. 

Tip.  Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war-cries  sound 
together, — 
Gordon  and  Swinton. 
RfY.  'Tis    passing   pleasant,  yet  'tis   strange 
witliaL 
Faith,  when  at  first  I  heard  the  Gordon's  slogan 
Sounded  so  near  me,  I  had  nigh  struck  down 
The  knave  who  cried  it' 

Enter  SwirrroN  and  Gobdon. 

bwi.  Pitch  down  my  penn<»i  in  yon  holly  busL 
Goa.  Mine  in  the  thorn  beside  it ;  let  them  wave, 
As  fought  this  mom  their  masters,  side  by  side. 

Swi.  Let  the  men  rally,  and  restore  their  ranks 
Here  in  this  vantage-ground-^disorder'd  chase 
Leads  to  disordered  flight;  we  have  done   our 

part, 
And  if  we're  snccor'd  now,  Plantagenet 
Must  turn  his  bridle  southward. — 
Reynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  the  basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their  vanguard ; 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew  him, 
And  by  thiit  token  bid  him  send  ns  succor. 


1  *'  In  the  woond  ut,  after  the  EnflUi  noblai  hmve  aniMed 
themwlves  in  '•ome  triflinf  oonvenation  witli  the  Abbot  of 
Walthamatow,  Edward  la  intiodnoed ;  and  hi*  prond  ooora* 
geoiu  temper  and  short  manner  are  Terr  admirably  delineated ; 
thooipli,  if  oar  hirtorieal  reoolleetiom  do  not  fail  oi,  it  n  mora 
oompietely  the  picture  of  Longahanlu  than  that  of  the  third 

Edward We  oonoeiTe  it  to  be  extremely  probable 

that  Sir  Walter  Soott  bad  reaoWed  to  oommemorale  aome  of 
the  event!  in  the  life  of  Wallace,  and  had  already  sketched 
that  bero,  and  a  Templar,  and  Edward  the  Fint,  when  his 
eye  glanced  orer  the  description  of  Homildon  Hill,  In  Piniiai^ 
ieo'i  Hiitory  of  Scotland ;  that,  being  pleaaed  with  the  ehar- 
setMB  of  Swinton  and  Gordon,  he  tranafeirad  hb  Wallace  to 

•riBleo ;  and  that,  for  tW  aake  of  retainiof  hie  portrait  of 


Gob.  And  tell  him  that  when  Selby's  headloi^ 
charge 
Had  wellnigh  borne  me  down,  Sir  Alan  smote  him 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet,  never  nutshp]] 
Went  to  so  many  shivers. — Harkye,  grooms  I 

[To  those  behind  the  scenes, 
Why  do  you  let  my  noble  steed  stand  stiffening 
After  so  hot  a  course  f 

SwL  Ay,  breathe  your  horses,  they'll  have  worl> 
anon. 
For  Edward's  men-at-arms  will  soon  be  on  us. 
The  flower  of  England,  Gascony,  and  Flanders ; 
But  with  swift  succor  we  will  bide  them  bravely.— 
De  Yipont,  thou'look*st  sad  I' 

Yip.  It  is  because  I  hold  a  Templar's  sword 
Wet  to  the  crossed  hilt  with  Christian  blood. 

Swi.  The  blood  of  English  ardiers — what  ca£ 
gild 
A  Scottish  blade  more  bravely ! 

Yip.  Even  therefore  grieve  I  for  those  gallant 
yeomen, 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons, 
Known  in  no  other  land.    Each  boasts  his  hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony, 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage. 
Save  to  their  King  and  law.    Hence  are  they  reso- 
lute. 
Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle. 
As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they  defend. 
Heiice  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace, 
As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happi 

ness 
Yeil'd  in  such  low  estate — therefore  I  moura 
them. 

SwL  m  keep  my  sorrow  for  our  native  Scots^ 
Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppression. 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  C^eftain's  banner. 
And  die  in  the  defence  on't 

Goa.  And  if  I  live  and  see  my  halls  again, 
They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they  fight 

for. 
Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field. 
His  household  hearth  and  sod-built  home,  as  free 
As  ever  Southron  had.    Tb»j  shall  be  happy  I— 


Edward,  aa  there  happened  to  be  a  Gordon  and  a  0oaglaa  al 
the  battle  of  Halidoan  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  ThiiU,  and 
there  waa  ao  much  similarity  in  the  circomstancfla  of  the  eon- 
teat,  he  preserred  his  Edward  as  Edward  the  Third,  retaining 
also  his  old  Knight  Templar,  in  defiance  of  the  anaehioniam." 
—Montkif Review,  Jolr,  188S. 

*  The  MS.  add*—**  anch  waa  my  anrpriae." 

s  "  While  thaa  enjoying  a  breathing  time,  Swinton  obaerrea 
the  thooghtfnl  eonntenanoe  of  De  Yipont.  See  what  followa 
Were  ever  England  and  Englishmen  moie  nobly,  more  beaotW 
fViDy,  more  jnstly  characterized,  than  by  the  latter,  or  waa 
patriotic  feeling  ever  better  anatained  than  by  the  former  and 
hia  brnve  oompanioo  in  aim  V — Jfew  Sdinbmr^k  Rtmiem. 


And  mj  Elizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it  I — ' 
I  have  betraj'd  myself. 

Swi.  Do  not  believe  it. — 

Vipont,  do  thou  look  out  from  yonder  height^ 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish  host^ 
And  in  Kin^  Edward's. — 

[£xii  VlFOMT. 

Now  will  I  counsel  thee ; 
The  TnmpLir's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love. 
Being  wedded  to  his  Order.    But  I  tell  thee, 
The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no  lady-love 
Li  like  a  lamp  unlighted ;  his  brave  deeds. 
And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorious 
When  the  pure  ray  gleams  through  theoL — 
Hath  thy  Elizabeth  no  other  name  ?* 

Ooa.  Must  I  then  speak  of  her  to  you.  Sir  Alan  t 
The  thought  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchless  strength, 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst  her  dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton  hath  been  spell  sufficient 
To  chase  the  rich  blood  from  her  lovely  cheek, 
Aiid  wouldst  thou  now  know  hers  f 

Swi.  I  would,  nay  must. 

Thy  father  in  the  paths  of  chivalry, 
Should  know  the  load-star  thou  dost  rule  thy  coarse 
by. 

CLoK.  Nay,  then,  her  name  is — ^hark 

[  \Vhi9per8. 

Swi.  I  know  it  well,  that  ancient  northern  house. 

GoiiL  0,  thou  shalt  gee  its  fairest  grace  and  honor 
In  my  Elizabeth.     And  if  music  touch  thee 

Swi.  It  did,  before  disasters  had  untuned  me. 

GoE.  0,  her  notes 
Sludl  huiAi  each  sad  remembrance  to  oblivion. 
Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of  feeling, 
That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness.    VTho,  but  she, 
Knows  the  wUd  harpings  of  our  native  land  t 
Whether  they  lull  the  shepherd  on  his  hill. 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle ;  rouse  to  merriment, 
Or  soothe  to  sadness ;  she  can  touch  each  mood. 
Princes  and  statesmen,  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms, 
And  gray-hair'd  bards,  contend  which  shall  the  first 
And  choicest  homage  render  to  the  enchantress. 

SwL  You  speak  her  talent  bravely. 

GoR,  Though  you  smile, 

I  do  not  speak  it  halt    Her  gift  creative, 
Kew  measures  adds  to  every  air  she  wakes ; 
Vaiying  and  gracing  it  with  liquid  sweetness. 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark ; 
Now  leaving,  now  retummg  to  the  strain  I 
To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance. 
Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fieury's  will, 

1  "  Then  wanted  bet  a  little  of  the  tender  purion  to  nnke 
Ihii  yonth  every  way  a  bero  of  romance.  Bni  the  poem  hae 
10  ladies.  How  admirably  ia  this  defect  nip'.^liedl  In  hii 
•nthttiiaaCie  anticipation  of  proiperity,  he  allowi  a  name  to 
Mcape  him." — AVw  Mldinburfk  Revieto. 

s  **  Amid  tl««i  oonfniion  and  din  of  the  battle,  ik»  itader  b 


Who  wove  the  spell,  can  extricate  the  wanderes. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  now  1 — 

SwL  Blessed  privilege 

Of  youth  I    There's  scarce  three  minutes  to  decida 
Twixt  death  and  life,  'twizt  triumph  and  defeat^ 
Yet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady^s  bower, 

list'ning  her  harping  1 

[Enter  Vtfosst, 
Where  are  thine,  De  Vipoat  t 
Vip.  On  death — on  judgment — on  eternity  I 
For  time  is  over  with  us. 
SwL  There  moves  not,  then,  one  pennon  to  am 
aid, 
Of  all  that  flutter  yonder  1 

Yip.  From  the  main  English  host  come  rushing 
forward 
Pennons  enow — ay,  and  their  Royal  Standard. 
But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to  roost  on. 
SwL  {to  himaclf.)   Pll  rescue  him  at  least.-— 
Young  Lord  of  Gordon, 

Spar  to  the  Regent — show  the  instant  need 

GoR.  I  penetrate  thy  purpose ;  but  I  go  not. 
SwL  Not  at  my  bidding  f    I,  thy  sire  in  chir* 
ah-y— 
Thy  leader  in  the  battle  f — I  command  thee. 
Gob.  No,  thou  wilt  not  oommand  me  seek  mj 
safety,— 
For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning — at  the  expense 
Of  the  last  hope  which  Heaven  reserves  for  Scot- 
land. 
While  I  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 
Will  turn  his  rein  for  life ;  but  were  I  gone, 
What  power  can  stay  them !  and,  our  band 

persed. 
What  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon  host. 
And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victory  ) 
YiP.  The  noble  youth  speaks  truth;  and 
he  gone, 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with  us. 

Goa.  No,  bravely  as  we  have  begxm  the  field. 
So  let  us  fight  it  out.    The  Regent  s  eyes, 
More  certain  than  a  thousand  messages, 
Shall  see  us  stand,  the  barrier  of  his  host 
Against  yon  bursting  storm.    If  not  for  honor. 
If  not  for  warlike  rule,  for  shame  at  least 
He  must  bear  down  to  aid  us. 

Swi.  Must  it  be  so  t 

And  am  I  forced  to  yield  the  sad  ooosent^ 
Devoting  thy  young  life  ?*    0,  Gordon,  Gordon  \ 
I  do  it  as  the  patriarch  doom'd  his  issue ; 
I  at  my  country^s.  he  at  Heaven's  oommand ; 
But  I  seek  vainly  some  atoning  sacrifioe,* 


nnaxpectedly  greeted  with  a  dialogue,  which  braathee 
the  soft  ionnda  of  the  Inte  in  the  olang  of  tnarapeta." 
Ijf  Rtttiew. 

I  MS.—"  And  am  I  doom'd  to  yield  the  nd  eooaent 
That  thus  devotea  thy  life  ?*' 

«  MS.—*'  O,  oonld  then  be  some  I^— •  —«"•«—  " 
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Rather  tlian  soch  a  Tietim  I — {DrumpetB,)    Hark, 

they  come  1 
That  music  Bounds  not  like  thy  lady's  lute. 

Qoa.  Tet  shall  my  lady's  name  mix  with  it 
gayly.— 
Moant,  vassals,  conch  yonr  lances,  and  cry,  "  Gor- 
don 1 
Gordon  lor  Scotland  and  Elizabeth  I" 

[ExeunL    Zoud  Alartmu. 


SCENE  m. 

Another  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle,  adjacent  to  the 

fomer  Scene. 

AlcarumM.    Enter  Qwurroiff  followed  by 
Hob  Hattklt. 

Swi.  Stand  to  it  yet  1  He  man  who  flies  to-day, 
May  bastards  warm  them  at  his  household  hearth  1 
Hob.  That  ne'er  shall  be  my  curse.  My  Magdalen 
la  trusty  as  my  broadsword. 

Swi.  Ha,  thou  knaye,' 

Art  thou  dismounted  too  ? 

Hob.  I  know,  Sir  Alan, 

You  want  no  homeward  guide  ;  jm  threw  my  reins 
Upon  my  palfrey's  neck,  and  let  him  loose. 
Within  an  hour  he  stands  before  my  gate : 
And  Magdalen  will  need  no  other  token 
To  bid  the  Melrose  Monks  say  masses  for  me. 
Swi.  Thou  art  reaolyed  to  dieat  the  halter,  then  t 
Hoa  It  is  my  purpose, 

Having  lived  a  thie^  to  die  a  brave  man's  death ; 
And  never  had  I  a  more  glorious  chance  for't. 
SwL  Here  lies  the  way  to  it,  knave. — ^Make  in, 
make  in. 
And  aid  young  Oordon  t 

{^Exeunt.  Loud  and  long  Alarums,  Af- 
ter vhich  the  hack  Scene  rites,  and 
discovert  SwnrroN  on  the  ground, 
QoRDOV  supporting  him  ;  bothtnueh 
wounded, 
BwL  AH  are  cut  down — ^the  reapers  have  paas'd 
o'er  us, 
And  hie  to  distant  harvest — ^My  toil's  over ; 
There  lies  my  sickle.  ^Dropping  his  stoord,"]   Hand 

of  mine  again 
Shall  never,  never  wield  it  L' 

Goa.  0  valiant  leader,  is  thy  light  eztinguish'd  I 
That  only  beacon-flame  which  promised  safety 
In  this  day's  deadly  wrack  I 
SwL  My  lamp  hath  long  been  dim  I    But  thine, 
young  Gordon, 

\  lUi  tpMch  of  B  wlnum't  b  btnpoktod  on  the  bluk  pife 

tkA  maimanriirf 
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Just  Idndled,  to  be  quencu  d  so  suddenly, 

Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendor  I 

Goa.  Five  thousand  horse  hung  idly  on  yon  hHl^ 
Saw  us  o'crpower'd,  and  no  one  stirr'd  to  aid  us  I 
SwL  It  was  the  Regent's  envy. — Out ! — alas ' 
Why  blame  I  him ! — It  was  our  civil'  discord. 
Our  selfish  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred, 
Which  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  our  poor  conn 

try.- 
Had  thy  brave  father  held  yoo  leading  staff. 
As  well  his  rank  and  valor  might  have  daim'd  *'t, 
We  had  not  fall'n  unaided. — How,  0  how 

Is  he  to  answer  it,  whose  deed  prevented 

Goa.  Alas  1  alas !  the  author  of  the  death-feud 
He  has  his  reckoning  too  1  for  had  your  sons 
And  num'rous  vassals  lived,  we  had  lock'd  no  aid. 
Swi.  May  God  assoil  the   dead,  and  him  who 

follows  I 
We've  drank  the  poison'd  beverage  whidi  we 

breVd : 
Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reap'd  the  tenfold  whirl- 
wind 1 — 
But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  nobleness  of  heart 
Pour'd  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate  inflicted  ; 
Thou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  need'st  no  forgive 

ness, — 
Why  should'st  thou  share  our  punishment  I 
Goa.  All  need  forgiveness — [distant  alaruni]  ' 

Hark,  in  yonder  sliout 
Bid  the  main  battles  counter  I 
SwL  Look  on  the  field,  brave  Gordon,  if  thou 

canst. 
And  tell  me  how  the  day  goea — ^But  I  guess, 

Too  surely  do  I  guess 

Goa.  All's  lost  I  all's  lost  1— Of  the  main  Soot 

tish  host. 
Some  wildly  fly,  and  some  rush  wildly  forward , 
And  some  there  are  who  seem  to  ttun  their  speari 
Against  their  countrymen. 

Swi.  Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and  secret  treo* 

son. 
Combine  to  ruin  us ;  and  our  hot  valor, 
Devoid  of  discipline,  is  madmen's  strength, 
More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies  I 
Pm  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall  see  no  more 

on't.— 
Let  thy  hands  close  them,  Gordon — I  will  dream 
My  £ur-hair'd  William  renders  me  that  office  I 

[Dies 
Goa.  And,  Swinton,  I  will  think  I  do  that  duty 
To  my  dead  father. 

Enter  Da  Vipomt. 

ViP.  Fly,  fly,  brave  youth ! — ^A  handful  of  thy 
followers, 
The  scatter'd  gleaning  of  this  desperate  day, 
Still  hover  yonder  to  essay  thy  rescue. — 
0  linger  not  1 — ^I'U  be  your  gdde  to  them. 
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Gob.  Look  there,  and  bid  me  fly  1— He  oek  has 
fairn; 
And  the  young  ivy  buih,  which  leim*d  to  dimb 
Bj  it«  fupport,  muBt  needs  partake  its  fall 
Vip.  Swintonf    Alas!  the  best,  the  braTOSt^ 
strongest, 
Am*  ingest  of  our  Scottish  chivalry  1 
Forgive  one  moment,  if  to  save  the  living. 
My  tongue  should  vruQg  the  dead. — GkNrdoii,  be- 

thiLk  thee, 
Titou  dost  but  stay  to  perish  with  the  oorpee' 
Of  biiD  who  slew  thy  father. 

GoR.  Ay,  but  he  was  my  sire  11  chivalry. 
He  taught  my  youth  to  soar  above  ihe  promptmgs 
Of  mean  and  selfish  vengeance ;  gave  my  youth 
A  name  that  shall  not  die  even  on  this  death- 
spot 
Records  shall  tell  this  field  had  not  been  lost. 
Had  all  men  fought  like  Swinton  and  like  Gordon. 

[TVumpeiM. 
Save    thee,    De  Viponi — ^Harkl    the  Southron 
trumpeta. 
Yir.  Nay,  without  thee,  I  stir  not. 

Enter  Edward,  Chandos,  Perot,  Bauol,  ^e, 

QoR,  Ay,  they  come  on — ^the  Tyrant  and  the 
Traitor, 
Workman  and  tool,  Plantagenet  and  Baliol. — 
O  for  a  moment's  strength  in  this  poor  arm, 
To  do  one  glorious  deed  I 

[Me  rushe$  on  the  Engli9\  hut  ii  made 
prisoner  toith  Vipont. 
E.  Ed.  Disarm  them — harm  them  not ;  though 
it  was  they 
Hade  havoc  on  the  archers  of  our  vanguard. 
They  and  that  bulky  champion.    Where  is  he  ? 
Cba!«.  Here  lies  ^e  giant  I  Say  his  name,  young 

Knight  f  , 

GK>R.  Let  it  suffice,  he  was  a  man  this  morning.* 
Cha.  I  question'd  thee  in  sport.    I  do  not  need 
Thy  informatioQ,  y'>uth.    Who  that  has  fought 
Through  all  these  Scottish  wars,  but  knows  his 
crest, 


1  MS.—"  ThoQ  hMt  tnisn  eaoM  to  tairy  with  the  corpw.** 
I  In  his  namtive  of  erentt  on  th«  day  after  the  battle  of 
Sheriflinair,  Sir  Walter  Scott  ■aya,  **  AmongM  the  gentlemea 
who  fell  on  this  ooeaaion,  were  WTeral  on  both  aide*,  alike 
eminent  for  birth  and  character.  The  body  of  the  gallant 
young  Emii  of  Sirathmore  wa«  fonnd  on  the  field  watched  by 
a  faithfal  old  domestic,  who,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  per- 
son whose  body  he  waited  npon  with  so  much  eare,  made  thh 
striking  rspiy,  'Ha  was  a  man  festetday.' "— 7)ii/««  «/  s 
Grmmdfatkmr, 

*  MS.—"  Stood  ann'd  bsdde  my  eonoh,"  fcc. 

*  "  The  character  of  Swinton  Ii  obrionsly  a  fsTorlte  with 
the  author,  to  which  drcomstanee  we  are  probablj  indebtsd 
for  the  vtrong  relief  in  which  it  is  giren,  and  the  perfect  veria- 
militnde  which  belongs  to  it.  The  stately  commanding  figare 
if  the  veteran  warrior,  whom,  by  the  illosion  of  liis  art,  the 


Tlie  table  boar  dnin'd  to  the  leafy  oak. 

And  that  huge  maoe  still  seen  where  war 

wildest! 

Envo  En.  Tis  Alan  Swintoo  1 

Grim  chamberlain,  who  in  my  tent  at  Weardale, 

Stood  by  my  startled  coudi'  with  torch  and  maeo^ 

When  the  Black  Douglas'  war-cry  waked  mj 
camp. 

Gob.  {$iHkinff  down.)  If  thus  thou  know'st  him. 

Thou  wilt  respect  his  corpse.* 

K.  Ed.  As  belted  Knight  and  crowned  King,  I 

will 

GoR.  And  let  mine 

Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  our  death 

Ended  the  feud  of  Swintoo  and  of  Gordon. 

K  Ed.  It  is  the  Gordon! — Is  there  atight  beside 

Edward  can  do  to  honor  bravery. 

Even  in  an  enemy  f 

GoR.  Nothing  but  this: 

Let  not  base  Baliol,  with  his  touch  or  look. 

Profane  my  corpse  or  Swinton's.  Pve  some  breath 

still, 

Enough  to  say— Scotland — ^Elizabeih  I  [Dim. 

Cha.  Baliol,  I  wotdd  not  brook  such   dyi^g 

looks, 

To  buy  the  crown  you  aim  at. 

K.  Ed.  {to  Vip.)  Vipont,  thy  crossed  shield  showi 

ill  in  warfye 

Against  a  Christian  King. 

Vip.  That  Christian  King  is  warring  upon  Seo^ 

land. 

I  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar,* 

Sworn  to  my  country  ere  I  knew  my  Order. 

K.  Ed.  I  will  but  know  thee  as  a  Christian  cham 

pion, 

And  set  thee  free  unransom'd.  • 

Enter  Abbot  or  Walthamstow. 

Ab.  Heaven  grant  your  Majesty 
Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has  been  1 

K.  Ed.  It  is  a  day  of  mudi  and  high  advm 
tage; 
Glorious  it  might  have  been,  had  all  our  foes 


anthor  has  plaoed  In  Teritidile  picaetttmeBt  before  «s  ;> 
erable  age,  snperior  prowem,  and  intnitive  decision ; — tb«  faioib 
in  which  he  had  engaged,  the  miafofftsaes  he  had  eafletad,  a^d 
the  intrepid  fortitude  with  which  he  sustained  them. — together 
with  that  rigoroos  control  of  temper,  not  to  be  shakee  eves 
by  anmerited  contnmdy  and  insnlt; — these  qnaUtica,  grooped 
and  embodied  in  one  and  the  same  eharaeter,  render  it  mormQy 
inr7<0Hlble  that  we  shoold  not  at  onoe  sympathise  and  admuo. 
The  inherent  force  of  his  character  is  finely  illnstmlad  in  the 
effect  prodnced  npon  Lord  Gordon  by  the  fitst  appearaaoe  of 
the  man  'who  had  made  him  fatherieas.*"  —  Kdinkmrfk 
MagMi»»t  Jnly,  1099. 

*  A  Venetian  General,  obsernng  bb  soUien  tsetified  mmc 
nnwillingness  to  fight  against  those  of  the  Pope,  whoa  thej 
regarded  e/  father  of  the  Chnroh,  addrsmed  them  in  terms  ol 
similar  ancoa|ngefficat,-~*'  Fight  on  i  we  weee  V« 
fore  we  were  Christir~  " 
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Fought  like  these  two  brave  c3iampioDa.-^tr]ke 

the  dnmiB, 
Sound  trumpets,  and  pursue  the  fogitiyes, 

1  **  It  b  gtmenXlf  tlw  omo  Uwt  moeh  ttpaetatkHi  ends  in 
diwtppointmeat.  Th*  ftao  deUn^atUn  of  chametcr  in  aoma  of 
the  recent  ScoU jh  Norels,  and  the  admirable  oonvenuttioni 
mtetspefsed  tiirooghont  them,  nuMd  hopes  that,  when  a  regu- 
lar drama  thoald  be  attempted  bjr  the  penon  who  wai  oon- 
■idered  aa  thehr  author,  the  raooew  would  be  eminent.  Its 
aononacement,  too,  in  a  mlemn  and  formal  manner,  did  not 
diminish  the  interMt  of  the  public.  The  drama,  tiowever, 
which  wa^  «xpected,  turns  out  to  be  in  fact,  and  not  only  in 
name,  merely  a  dramatic  sketch,  which  Is  entiiely  deficient  in 
plot,  and  contains  but  three  characters,  Swinton,  Gordon,  and 
Edward,  in  whom  any  interest  is  endeavorad  to  be  ezeiiad. 
With  some  exceptions,  the  dialogue  also  is  flat  and  coarse; 
and  for  all  these  defects,  one  or  two  vigorous  descriptions  of 
battle  scenes  will  scarcelj  make  sufficient  atonement,  except 
u  the  eyee  of  Tery  eathussastie  friends." — Monthly  Rniew. 


**  Halidon  Hill,  we  nndetstand,  nnUke  the  earlier  poems  of 
Ha  author,  has  not  been  received  into  the  ranks  of  popular 
lavor.  Bach  rumors,  of  conrM,  have  no  effect  on  our  critical 
judgment ;  bat  we  cannot  forbear  saying,  that,  thinking  as  we 
do  very  highly  of  the  spirit  and  taste  with  which  an  interest- 
ktg  tale  is  here  sketched  in  natural  and  energetic  veise,  we 
Me  yet  far  from  feeling  surprised  that  the  ap])robaiion,  which 
It  u  our  pleasing  duty  to  bestow,  should  not  have  been  antici- 
patfvl  by  the  ordinary  readen  of  the  work  before  us.  It  bears, 
ht  truth,  no  great  resamblanee  to  the  narrative  poama  from 


Till  the  TVeed's  eddies  whebn  them.    Benridift 

rendered — 
These  wan,  1  trusty  will  soon  find  lasting  close.* 

which  Sir  Walter  SeoU  derived  bia  first  and  high  reputation, 
and  by  which,  /er  the  preseal,  his  genius  most  be  charactai^ 
ixed.  It  b  wholly  free  from  many  of  their  moeit  obvious  faults 
— their  carelessness,  their  irregularity,  and  tlieir  itieqaality  both 
of  conception  and  of  executi<Mi ;  but  it  wants  likewise  no  incon 
sidciabla  portion  (^  their  beantieB— it  lias  less  *  pomp  and  cir- 
cnuMtaoce,'  less  picturesque  description,  romantic  association, 
and  chivalrous  glitter,  less  sentiment  and  reflection,  less  per> 
haps  of  all  their  striking  charms,  with  the  single  exception  ol 
that  one  redeeming  and  sufficing  quality,  which  forms,  in  our 
view,  the  highest  reeommendation  of  aU  the  author's  works 
of  imagination,  their  unaffected  and  unflagging  viooa.  Tbb 
perhaps,  after  all,  is  only  saying  tliat  we  have  before  us  a 
dramatic  poem,  instead  of  a  metrical  tale  of  romance,  anil 
that  the  author  has  had  too  much  taste  and  discretion  to  bA* 
dizen  his  soenea  with  inappropriate  and  encnmbaring  oma 
ment.  There  ia,  however,  a  class  of  readen  of  poeuy,  and  a 
pretty  large  olaaa,  too,  who  have  no  relish  for  a  work,  howevei 
naturally  and  strongly  the  characters  and  incidents  may  be 
conceived  and  sustained — however  appropriate  and  manly  may 
be  the  imagery  and  diction— from  which  they  cannot  sa^eet 
any  irolated  passages  to  store  in  their  memorise  or  their  oonf 
monplace  boolu,  to  whisper  into  a  la>ly's  ear,  or  transcribe  into 
a  tally's  album.  With  this  lea-tible  and  watering-place  school 
of  critics,  '  Halidon  Hill'  roust  expect  no  favor ;  it  has  no  raal 
— no  mysticism— and,  worst  offence  of  all.  no  affectation."* 
BriUsk  Critic,  October,  ISaSL 
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Mat^nTs  €xoss. 


INTRODUOTION. 

Thesb  few  tcenes  had  the  honor  to  be  indnded 

in  a  MiacclUny,  published  in  the  yeju*  1828,  by  Mrs. 
Joaiuia  Baillie,  and  are  here  reprinted,  to  unite 
thern  wiUi  the  trifles  of  the  same  kind  which  owe 
their  birth  to  the  author.  The  nngubir  history  of 
the  Cross  and  Law  of  Clan  MacDuff  is  given,  at 
length  enough  to  satisfy  the  keenest  antiquary,  in 
The  Minatrelsy  of  the  8cotH$h  Border}  It  is  here 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  Cross  was  a  place 
of  refuge  to  any  person  related  to  MncDuff,  within 
the  ninth  degree,  who,  having  committed  homicide 
in  sudden  quarrel,  should  reach  this  place,  prove 
his  descent  firom  the  TTiane  of  Fife,  and  pay  a  cer- 
tain penalty. 

Tlie  shaft  of  the  Cross  was  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation.  The  huge  block  of  stone  which 
served  for  its  pedestal  is  still  in  ezistonoe  near 
the  town  of  Newburgli,  on  a  kind  of  pass  which 
ooromnnds  tlie  county  of  Fife  to  the  southward, 
and  to  the  north,  tlie  windings  of  the  magnificent 
Tay  and  fertile  country  of  Angu(»-shire.  The  Cross 
bore  on  inscription,  which  is  transmitted  to  us  in 
ID  unintelligible  form  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald. 

▲BBOTsroRD,  Jamtary,  1830. 


DRAMATIS  PERSOXiE. 
NrNTAK,  )     Monks  of  Idndoru. 


Waldhavb, 

LiNDKSAT, 
MaURIOK  BlRKELET, 


.( 


ScoUUh  Baront, 


TO 

MRS.  JOANNA  BAILLIE, 

▲UTHORsas  or 

«rTHE  PLA78  ON  THE  PA8S10KS." 


PRELUDE. 


Nat,  smile  not,  Lady,  when  I  speak  of  witchcraft, 
And  say,  that  still  there  lurks  amongst  our  glens 
Some  touch  of  strange  enchantment. — ^Mark  that 
fragment, 

1  Vol.  It.  p.  S66,  in  the  Appendix  to  Lord  Bonlls,  **  Law  of 
Olu  MaeDuff." 


I  mean  that  rough-hewn  block  (f  massive  stooe 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  this  mountaln-pasa, 
Commanding  prospect  wide  o*er  field  and  fell. 
And  peopled  village  and  extended  moorland. 
And  the  wide  ocean  and  majestic  Tay, 
To  the  far  distant  Grampians. — Do  not  deem  it 
A  loosenM  portion  of  the  neighboring  rock, 
Detach'd  by  storm  and  thunder — ^*twas  the  p>edesta] 
On  wliich,  in  ancient  times,  a  Cross  was  reared. 
Carved  o'er  with  words  which  foil'd  philologists; 
And  tlie  events  it  did  commemorato 
Were  dark,  remote,  and  undistinguishable. 
As  were  the  mystic  cliaracters  it  bore. 
But,  mark, — a  wizard,  bom  on  Avon's  bank, 
Tuned  but  his  harp  to  this  wild  northern  theme, 
And,  1o  I  the  scene  is  hallow'd.    None  shall  paa% 
Now,  or  in  after  days,  beside  that  stone. 
But  he  shall  have  strange  visions ;  thoughts  and 

words. 
That  shake,  or  rouse,  or  thrill  the  human  bearL 
Shall  rush  upon  his  memory  when  he  hears 
The  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude  symbol ; — 
Oblivious  sagea,  at  that  simple  ppell. 
Shall  render  back  their  terrors  with  their  woes, 
Alas  I   and   with   their  crimes — and  the  proud 

phantoms 
Shall  move  with  step  familiar  to  his  eye. 
And  accents  which,  once  heard,  the  ear  forgets  nc^ 
Though  ne'er  again  to  list  them.    Siddons,  thine, 
Thou  matchless  Siddons  1  thrill  upon  our  ear  * 
And  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother's  form 
Rises  as  Scotland's  monarch. — But,  to  thee, 
Joanna,  why  to  thee  speak  of  such  visions  f 
Thine  own  wild  wand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of  mine, 
Take  one  which  scarcely  is  of  worth  enough 
To  gife  or  to  withhold. — Our  time  creeps  on. 
Fancy  grows  colder  as  the  silvery  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  winter  of  our  life. 
But  if  it  be  of  worth  enough  to  please, 
That  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set  the  task ; 
If  otherwise,  the  fiiult  rests  with  the  author. 


SCENE  L 

7%6  ntmmit  of  a  Rocky  PasB  near  to  Newhur^kt 
about  two  fnile$  from  the  anient  Abbey  of  lAn- 
dorei,  in  Fife,   In  the  centre  U  MaeDuf^e  Oro9^ 
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antique  Monument;  andf  at  a  tmaU  dUtanee^ 
OH  one  eide,  a  Chapel,  with  a  Lamp  burning. 

Enter,  a*  having  ascended  the  Pose,  Ninian  and 
Waldhavb,  Monke  of  JAndoree.  Ninian  crouet 
himeelf,  and  aeeme  to  recite  hie  devotiotis.  Wald- 
HAVS  stands  gazing  on  the  prospect,  as  if  in  deep 
eonianplation. 

If  IN.  Here  stands  the  Cross,  good  brother,  oonse- 
crated 
By  the  bold  Thane  unto  his  patron  saint 
Magridius,  once  a  brother  of  our  house. 
Canst  thou  not  spare  an  ave  or  a  creed  f 
Or  hath  the  steep  ascent  exhausted  you  t     i^some. 
Tou  trode  it  stoutly,  though  'twas  rough  and  toil- 
Wal.  I  have  trode  a  rougher. 
NiM.  On  the  Highland  hills — 

Scarcely  within  our  sea-girt  province  here, 
Unleus  upon  the  Lomonds  or  Benuarty. 

Wal.  I  spoke  not  of  the  Uteral  patli,  good  father. 
But  of  the  road  of  life  which  I  have  travell'd, 
Ere  I  assumed  this  habit ;  it  was  bounded. 
Hedged  in,  and  limited  by  eartlily  prospects. 
As  ours  beneath  was  closed  by  dell  and  thicket. 
Here  we  see  wide  and  £ar,  and  the  broad  sky, 
With  wide  horizon,  opens  full  around. 
While  earthly  objects  dwindle.    Brother  Ninian, 
Fain  would  I  hope  that  mental  elevation 
Could  raise  me  equally  o'er  worldly  thoughts, 
And  place  me  nearer  heaven. 

NiN.  Tis  good  morality. — But  yet  forget  not, 
That  though  we  look  on  heaven  from  this  high  em- 
inence. 
Yet  doth  the  Prince  of  all  the  airy  space, 
Ardi  foe  of  man,  possess  the  realms  between. 
Wal.  Most  true,  good  brother;  and  men  may 
be  farther 
From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at,  even  because 
They  deem  themselves  secure  on't. 

Nm.  (after  a  pause,)  Tou  do  gaze — 

Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so— od  the  prospect. 
Ton  is  the  Tay  rolled  down  from  Highland  hills, 
That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a  race. 
In  the  fair  plains  of  Gtowrie — further  westward, 
Proud  Stirling  riaes — ^yonder  to  the  east, 
Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  fair  Mootroee, 
And  still- more  northward  lie  the  ancient  towexa— 
Wal.  Of  EdzelL 

NiN.        How  f  know  yon  the  towers  of  Edzell  t 
Wal.  Pve  heard  of  them. 
Nnr.                        Then  have  you  heard  a  tale. 
Which  when  he  tells,  the  peasant  shakes  his  head, 
And  shuns  the  mouldering  and  deserted  walla. 
Wal.  Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted  t 
Nnf.                                           Long  the  tale, — 
Enough  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of  Edzell, 
Bold  Louis  Jindesay,  had  a  wife,  and  found 


Wal.  Enough  is  said,  indeed — since  a  weak 
woman. 
Ay,  and  a  tempting  fiend,  lost  Paradise, 
When  man  was  innocent 

NiN.  They  fell  at  strife. 

Men  say,  on  slight  occasion :  that  fierce  Lindcsay 
Did  bend  his  sword  against  Do  Berkeley's  breaet 
And  that  the  lady  threw  herself  between : 
That  then  De  Berkeley  dealt  the  Baron's  death 

wound. 
Enough,  that  from  that  time  De  Berkeley  bore 
A  spear  in  foreign  wara.    But,  it  is  said. 
He  hath  retum'd  of  late ;  and,  therefore,  brother, 
Tlie  Prior  hath  ordain*d  our  vigU  here, 
To  watch  the  i»-ivilege  of  the  sanctuary. 
And  rights  of  Chm  IdacDuff. 

Wau  What  rights  are  these  1 

NiN.  Most  true  1  yon  are  but  newly  come  fron 
Rome, 
And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usage& 
Enow  then,  when  fell  Macbeth  beneath  the  arm 
Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of  woman. 
Three  boons  the  victor  ask'd,  and  thrice  did  MaV 

colm. 
Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  restored, 
Assent  to  his  request.    And  hence  the  rule. 
That  first  when  Scotland's  King  assumes  the  crowi^ 
MacDufF  8  descendant  rings  his  brow  with  it: 
And  hence,  when  Scotland's  King  calls  forth  his 

host, 
MacDuff 's  descendant  leads  the  van  in  battle: 
And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  restored. 
Red  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping  tyrant, 
The  right  was  granted  in  suooeeding  time, 
That  if  a  kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 
Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  impulse. 
And  fly  for  refuge  to  this  Cross  MacDufl^ 
For  the  Thane's  sake  he  shall  find  sanctuary ; 
For  here  must  the  avenger's  step  be  staid. 
And  here  the  panting  homicide  find  safety. 

Wal.  And  here  a  brother  of  your  order  watdiei^ 
To  see  the  custom  of  the  place  observed  t 

NiN.  Even  so ; — such  is  our  convent's  holy  rigfati 
Since  Saint  Magridius — ^blessed  be  his  memory  I» 
Did  by  a  vision  warn  the  Abbot  Eadmir. — 
And  diief  we  watch,  when  there  is  bickering 
Among  the  neighboring  nobles,  now  most  likely 
From  this  return  of  Berkeley  lW)m  abroad, 
Having  the  Lindesay's  blood  upon  his  hand. 

Wal.  The  Lindesay,  then,  was  loved  among  hii 
friends! 

NiN.  Honor'd  and  feared  he  was — but  little 
loved ; 
For  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of  sternness; 
And  when  his  passions  waked,  he  was  a  Sathao 
Of  wrath  and  injury. 

Wal.  How  now.  Sir  Priest !  {fiercely) — ^Forgivf 
me  {recollecting  htmadf) — I  was  dreamio^ 
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Of  on  old  baroo,  who  did  bear  aboot  bim 

Some  touch  of  jour  Lord  Reynold. 

NiN.  Lindeaay's  name,  mj  brother, 
Indeed  waa  Rejrnold ; — and  methmka^  moroover, 
That^  aa  yoa  spoke  even  now,  he  ▼oold  have 

spoken. 
[  broug^bt  bun  a  petition  flnom  oar  oonvent: 
He  granted  atraigfat,  bat  in  such  tone  and  manner, 
By  my  good  aaint  1  I  thoogbt  myself  scarce  safe, 
Till  Tav  roU'd  broad  between  ua.    I  must  now 
Unto  the  chapel — ^meanwhile  the  watch  is  thine ; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  hurrying  fbgittre, 
Should  audi  arrive,  must  here  find  sanctuary ; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  fiery-paced  avenger 
Must  stop  his  bloody  course— e'en  aa  swoln  Jordan 
Controlled  his  waves,  soon  aa  they  touch'd  the  feet 
Of  thoae  who  bore  the  ark. 

Wau  Is  this  my  chai^  f 

Niv.  Even  so ;  and  I  am  near,  should  chance  re- 
quire me. 
At  midnight  I  relieve  you  on  yonr  watch. 
When  we  may  taste  together  some  refi'eahment: 
I  have  cared  for  it ;  and  for  a  fladc  of  wine- 
There  18  no  sin,  so  that  we  drink  it  not 
TJntU  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauds  have  toll'd. 
Farewell  a  while,  and  peaceful  wateh  be  with  you  1 

[JSxU  Uwartb  ths  ChapeL 

Wal.  It  is  not  with  me,  and  alaa  1  aJaa  I 
I  know  not  where  to  seek  it.    This  monk's  mind 
Is  with  liis  cloister  match'd,  nor  lacks  more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual. 
Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry  troubles, 
Fill  up  his  ronnd  of  life ;  even  aa  some  reptiles, 
rhey  say,  are  moulded  to  the  very  shape. 
And  oil  the  angles  of  the  rocky  crevice. 
In  wluch  they  live  and  die.    But  for  myself^ 
Retired  in  passion  to  the  narrow  cell. 
Couching  my  tired  limbs  in  its  recesses. 
So  ill-adapted  am  I  to  ita  limits, 

That  every  attitude  ia  agony. 

How  now  1  what  brings  him  back  t 

Re-^nter  Ninian. 
Km.  Look  to  yoor  watch,  my  brother;  horse- 
men come : 
I  heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in  the  chapeL 
Wal.  (looking  to  a  dutanu,)  My  thoughts  have 
rapt  me  mtve  than  thy  devotion. 
Else  had  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant  horses 
Farther  than  thou  couldst  hear  the  sacring  bell ; 
But  now  in  truth  they  come : — flight  and  pursuit 
Are  sights  Fve  been  long  strange  ta 
Nm.  See  how  they  gallop  down  the  opposing 
hiUl 
Ton  gray  steed  bounding  down  the  headlong  path. 
As  on  the  level  meadow ;  while  the  black, 
Urged  by  the  rider  with  his  naked  sword. 
Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  I  have  seen  the  £»1cod 


Dashing  upon  the  heron. — llion  dost  fixnm 
And  clench  thy  hand,  as  if  it  grasp'd  a  weapon  f 
Wai.  Tis  but  for  shame  to  see  a  man  fly  Unis 
While  only  one  pursues  him.    Coward,  turn!— 
Turn  thee,  i  say !  thou  art  aa  stout  as  he, 
And  well  mnyst  match  thy  single  sword  with  hi»— 
Shame,  that  a  man  should  rein  a  steed  like  thee. 
Yet  fear  to  turn  his  front  against  a  foe !— > 
I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  tliem. 

Nm.  Tet  lode  again ;  they  quit  their  horses  now, 
Unfit  for  the  rough  path :  the  fugitive 
Keeps  the  advantage  stilL — ^They  strain  towarda 
us. 
Wal.  ni  not  believe  that  ever  the  bdd  Thazie 
ReaHd  up  his  Cross  to  be  a  sanctuary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shumi'd  an  equal  com- 

bat^ 
How's  this  I — ^that  look — ^that  mien — ^mine  eyea 
grow  dizzy  I — 
NiN.  He  comes! — thou  art  a  novice  on  thic 
watch,-^ 
Brother,  Fll  take  the  word  and  speak  to  him 
Pluck  down  thy  cowl;  know,  tbat  we  spintopl 

champions 
Have  honor  to  maintain,  and  must  not  seem 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[Waldbavx  hu  down  ftt«  eowf,  one 
steps  baeh 

Enter  MArRicx  Bkrkxlbt. 
Kcr.  Who  art  thou,  stranger  f  speak  th  j  name 

and  purpose. 
Bkb.  I  claim  the  privilege  of  Clan  MacDn£ 
My  name  is  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  my  lineage 
Allies  me  nearly  with  the  Thane  of  Fife. 
Nix.  Qlvo  us  to  know  the  cause  of  sanctuary  f 
Bkr.  Let  him  show  it. 

Against  whoso  violence  I  claim  the  privilege. 

JSnter  LnrDSSAr,  vnth  ^is  mpord  drawn.    He  rush^ 
at  BsuLELr' :  Ninian  interposeM. 

Nut,  Peace,  in  the  name  of  Saint  Magridins  I 
Peace,  in  our  Prior's  niime,  ard  in  t^e  name 
Of  that  dear  symbol,  wMci^  dia  pui|:h«se  peace 
And  good-will  towards  man  1  I  do  eomniand  thee 
To  sheath  thy  sword,  and  stir  no  oonteet  heic 

Lnr.  One  charm  HI  try  first, 
To  lure  the  craven  from  the  enchanted  drde 
Which  he  hath  harbor'd  in. — ^Hear  you,  De  Beriba 

ley, 
This  is  my  brother's  sword — ^the  hand  it  arms 
Is  weapon'd  to  avenge  a  brother's  death : — 
If  thou  hast  heart  to  step  a  furlong  off. 
And  change  tiuree  blows,— even  for  so  short  a  spaco 
As  these  gooii  men  may  say  an  ave-marie, — 
So,  Heaven  ho  good  to  me  !  I  will  forgive  thee 
Tliy  deed  and  all  its  consequences.  [thought 

Beb.  Were  not  my  right  hand  fettered  by  the 
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That  aUyipg  thee  were  bat  a  double  goilt 
In  which  to  steep  my  bouI,  no  bridegroom  eTer 
Btepp'd  forth  to  trip  a  meaaure  with  hia  hride^ 
More  joyf illy  than  I,  young  man,  would  rush 
To  meet  thy  challenge. 
J4131.  He  quajli^  and  ahons  to  look  upon  my 
weapon, 
Y'et  boasts  liunaelf  a  Berkeley  1 

Ber.  Lindesay,  and  if  there  were  no  deeper  cauae 
For  ahmming  thee  than  terror  of  thy  weapon. 
That  rock-hewn  Cross  aa  soon  should  start  and  stir, 
Becauae  a  shepherd-boy  blew  horn  beneath  it^ 
Aa  I  for  brag  of  thine. 
N11V.  I  charge  you  both,  and  in  the  name  of 
Heaven, 
Breathe  no  defiance  on  this  sacred  spot^ 
Where  Christiac  men  must  bear  them  peacefully, 
On  pain  of  the  Church  thundera    Calmly  tell 
Your  cause  of  difference ;  and,  Lord  Lindesay,  thou 
Be  first  to  speak  them. 

Lin.  Ask  the  blue  welkin — ask  the  silver  Tay, 
The  northern  Grampians  —  all  things  know  my 

wrongs; 
But  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  ihe  viUam, 
Who  wrought  them,  stands  and  listens  with  a 
■mile, 
l^or.  It  is  said — 
Since  you  refer  us  thus  to  general  &me— 
That  Berkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the  Lord  Louia» 
In  his  own  hsdla  at  Edzel^— 

Ion.  Ay,  in  his  halls — 
In  his  own  halls,  good  father,  that's  the  word. 
In  his  own  halls  he  slew  him,  while  the  wine 
Pass'd  on  the  board  between !    The  gallant  Thane, 
Who  wroak'd  Macbeth's  inhospitable  murder, 
Rear'd  not  yon  Cross  to  sanction  deeds  like  these. 
Ber.  Thou  say'st  I  came  a  guest! — I  came  a 
victim, 
A  destined  victim,  train'd  on  to  the  doom 
His  frantic  jealousy  fM'epared  for  me. 
He  fiz'd  a  quarrel  on  me,  and  we  fought. 
Can  I  forget  the  form  that  came  between  ts, 
And  perish'd  by  his  sword  t    'Twas  then  I  fought 
For  vengeance, — until  then  I  guarded  life^ 
But  then  I  sought  to  take  it,  and  prevail'd. 
LiM.  Wretch  1  thou  didst  first  dishonor  to  thy 
victim, 
And  then  didst  slay  him  I 

Beb.  There  is  a  busy  fiend  tugs  at  my  heart. 
But  I  will  struggle  with  it  1 — Youthful  kni^t. 
My  heart  is  sick  of  war,  my  hand  of  slaughter ; 
I  come  not  to  my  lordships,  or  my  land, 
But  just  to  seek  a  spot  in  some  cold  cloister. 
Which  I  may  kneel  on  living,  and,  when  dead. 
Which  maj  suffice  to  cover  me. 
Forgive  me  that  I  caused  your  brother^s  death  \ 
And  I  for^ve  thee  the  injurious  terms 
With  whidi  thou  taxest  me. 


L 


Lnr.  Take  worse  and  blacker^ — ^Murderer,  adult 
erer  I — 
Alt  thou  not  moved  yett 

Bke.  Do  not  press  me  fiu'thai 

The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  seeks  the  thicket, 
Compell'd  to  stand  at  bay,  grows  dangerous  1 
Most  true  thy  brother  peri^*d  by  my  hand. 
And  if  you  term  it  murder — I  must  bear  it 
Thus  far  my  patience  can ;  but  if  thou  brand 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr'd  saint. 
Whom  then  my  sword  but  poorly  did  avenge, 
With  one  injurious  word,  come  to  the  valley, 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  it  shall  be  answer'd  I 

NiN.  This  heat,  Lord  Berkeley,  doth  but  ill  ac 
cord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 

Ber.  Father,  forgive,  and  let  me  stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks  no  more. 
I  loved  this  lady  fondly — ^truly  loved — 
Loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ere  yet  her  fiither 
Conferred  her  on  another.    While  she  lived. 
Each  thought  of  her  was  to  my  soul  as  hallow'd 
As  those  I  send  to  Heaven ;  and  on  her  grave. 
Her  bloody,  early  grave,  wliile  this  poor  hand 
Can  hold  a  sword,  shall  no  one  cast  a  scorn. 

Lin.  Follow  me.    Thou  shalt  hear  me  call  the 
adulteress 
By  her  right  name. — Fm  glad  there's  yet  a  spur 
Can  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 

Bee.  Make  then  obeisance  to  the  blessed  Crosa^ 
For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devotion. 

[They  are  going  off 

Wal.  {pUking  fwwird^  Madmen,  stand  I— 
Stay  but  one  second — answer  but  one  question.— 
There,  Maurice  Berkeley,  canst  thou  look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou'st  spoken  truth  I 

Bee.  I  swear  by  Heaven, 
And  by  the  memory  of  that  murder'd  innocent, 
Each  seeming  charge  against  her  was  as  false 
As  our  bless'd  Lady's  spotlesa    Hear,  each  saint  I 
Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood  1  hear  me  from  heaven. 
Thou  martyr'd  excellence  I — Hear  me  from  penal 

fire 
(For  sure  not  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated)  I 
Stem  ghost  of  her  destroyer ! 

Wal.  (^AroiM  hack  hu  cowl,)  He  hears  I   ha 
hears !    Thy  spell  hath  raised  the  dead. 

Lnr.  My  brother  I  and  alive  1-^ 

Wal.  Alive, — ^but  yet,  my  Richard,  dead  te 
thee, 
No  tie  of  kindred  bmds  me  to  the  world ; 
All  were  renounced,  when,  with  reviving  life, 
Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  sacred  cloister. 
Alas,  m  vain  !  for  to  that  last  retreat, 
Like  tc^a  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full  chase, 
My  passion  and  my  wrongs  have  followed  me, 
Wrath  and  remorse — ^and,  to  fill  up  the  cry, 
Thou  hast  brought  vengeance  hither. 
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Lnr.  I  bat  Bought 

To  do  the  act  and  duty  of  a  brother. 

Wal.  I  ceased  to  bo  so  when  I  left  the  world* 
But  if  he  can  forg;iTe  as  I  forgive, 
Qod  sends  me  here  a  brother  in  mine  enemy, 
To  pray  for  me  and  witli  me.    If  thoa  canst, 
De  Berkeley  give  thine  hand. — 

Bu.  {givM  kU  hand,)  It  is  the  wiU 


Of  HeaTen,  made  manifest  in  thy  preserration. 
To  inhibit  farther  bloodshed ;  for  De  Berkeley, 
The  votary  Maorice  lays  the  title  down. 
Oo  to  his  hallsk  Lord  Richard,  where  a  maiden. 
Kin  to  his  Uood,  and  danghter  in  affection. 
Heirs  his  broad  lands ; — ^If  thou  canst  love  ha 

lindesay, 
Woo  her,  and  be  foooasiAd. 
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®l)c  JDoom  of  iOetJorgoih 


PREFACE 

Tbx  first  of  these  dramatic  pieces*  was  long 
ioice  written,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  the  late 
Mr.  Terry,  then  Manager  of  tlie  Adclplii  Theatre, 
for  whom  the  Author  had  a  particular  regard.  Tlie 
manner  in  wliich  the  mimic  goblins  of  Devorgoil 
are  intermixed  with  the  supernatural  machinerj, 
was  found  to  be  objectionable,  and  the  production 
had  other  faults,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  rep- 
rc^entatioa*  I  have  called  the  piece  a  Melo- 
drama, for  want  of  a  better  name  ;  but,  as  I  learn 
from  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Mr.  Colman's 
Random  Records,  that  one  species  of  the  drama  is 
termed  an  e^avagama^  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
sooner  aware  of  a  more  appropriate  name  than 
that  which  I  had  selected  fur  DevorgoiL 

The  Author's  Publishers  thought  it  desirable, 
that  the  scenes,  long  condemned  to  obliyion, 
should  be  united  to  similar  attempts  of  the  same 
kind,  *Jid  as  he  felt  indifferent  on  the  subject, 
they  are  printed  in  the  same  Tolume  with  Hali- 
don  Hill  and  MacDuff's  Cross,  and  thrown  off  in 
a  separate  form,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
possess  former  editions  of  the  Author's  Poetical 
Works. 

The  general  story  of  the  Doom  of  Devorgoil  is 
founded  on  an  old  Scottish  tradition,  the  scene  of 
which  lies  in  Galloway.  The  crime .  supposed  to 
have  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  this  devoted 
house,  is  similar  to  tliat  of  a  Lord  Herries  of 
Hoddam  Castle,  who  is  the  principal  personage 
of  Mr.  Charles  Eirkpatrick  Sharpe's  interesting 
ballad,  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
ToL  iv.  p.  807.  In  remorse  for  his  crime,  he 
built  the  singular  monument  called  the  Tower 
of  Repentance.  In  many  cases  the  Scottish  super- 
ftitions  allude  to  the  fairies^  or  those  who,  for 


1  **T1m  Doom  of  DeTociron,"  and  "  Anchindniie/'  w«iv 
pvbUsbcd  tofcther  in  an  octavo  volame,  in  the  spring  of  1830. 
Nr  tho  origin  and  pitifiMi  of  the  fine,  mm  Lift «/  ScoU^  Ttri. 

pp.  i97-904.  885-6. 
Mr  0mbM  Tmrr,  tha  wrniadiaa,  dfalii^iihad  ftra  Twy 


sins  of  a  milder  description,  are  permitted  to 
wander  with  the  **  rout  that  never  rest,"  as  thej 
were  termed  by  Dr.  Ley  den.  They  imitate  hu- 
man labor  and  human  amusements,  but  their  toil 
is  useless,  and  without  any  advantageous  result ; 
and  their  gayety  is  unsubstantial  and  hoUow.  Tlie 
phantom  of  Lord  Erick  is  supposed  to  be  a  spectre 
of  this  character. 

The  story  of  the  Ghostly  Barber  is  told  in  man^ 
countries ;  but  the  best  narrative  founded  on  the 
passage,  is  tlie  tale  called  Stumme  Liobe,  among 
the  legends  of  Musseus.  I  tli'uik  it  has  been  in- 
troduced upon  tbe^  English  stage  in  some  panto- 
.mime,  which  was  one  objection  to  bringing  it  upon 
the  scene  a  second  time. 
AsBOTaroRD,  J^rrilt  1830. 


DRAMATIS  PERSOXJS. 

Oswald  op  Devobooil,  a  decayed  SeottUh  JBariftL, 

Leonard,  a  Ranger. 

Dubward,  a  Palmer. 

Lancelot  Blackthorn,  a  Companion  of  Leonard^ 

in  love  with  Katleen. 
GuLLCBAiCMEB,  fl  conceited  Strident. 
OwLSPiBGLX  and  )  Matkertf  represented  hy  Blatlk 
CocKLEDSMOT,      ^         thom  and  KatUen. 
Spiarr  op  Lord  Eriok  op  Dkvorooil. 
PeamnUy  Shepherds,  and  Vautdt  of  inferior  fiL 

Elkanob,   Wife  of  Oswald,  detcended  of  oftwMr* 

Parentage, 
Flora,  DaxtglUer  of  Otwald, 
EIatlekn,  U^iece  of  Eleanor, 

poenliar  style  of  humor  on  the  itafa,  and,  moreover,  bf 
penonal  aocomplinhments  of  rarions  vortt  not  genemily  ihaict! 
by  memben  of  hit  profeeaion,  wa«,  daring  man?  yean,  av 
tenne  of  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.    He  died  99d  Jim 
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®l)e  Doom  of  DrDorgoil. 

ACT  L— SCENE  L 

7%e  Scfne  represenU  a  mid  and  hilly^  hut  not  a 
mountainoua  Country,  in  a  frontier  Diiftrict  of 
B  otland.  The  fiat  Scene  exhibit  a  the  Caetle  of 
Devofffoil^  decayed,  and  partly  ru/noiM,  situated 
upon  a  Lake^  and  connected  with  the  Land  by  a 
ihanobridge^  which  is  lowered     Time — Sunset 

Plora  enterffrom  the  Castle^  looks  timidly  around^ 
then  comes  forward  and  speaks. 

Be  is  not  here — ihos^e  pleasures  are  not  ours 
Which  placid  evening  brings  to  all  things  else. 

80NO.' 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low, 

Tlie  wi]d  birds  hunh  their  song, 
The  bills  have  evening's  deepest  glow, 

Tet  Leonard  tarries  long. 
Now  aU  whom  varied  toil  and  care 

From  home  and  love  divide, 
In  the  cahn  sunset  may  reptiir 

Each  to  the  loved  one's  side. 

The  noble  dame  on  turret  high. 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight,  • 

Looks  to  the  western  boam  to  spy 

Tlie  flash  of  armor  bright 
Tl\e  village  maid,  with  hand  oa  brow. 

The  level  ray  to  shade, 
Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 

For  CoUn's  darkening  plaid. 

Kow  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans  row. 

By  day  they  swam  apart. 
And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 

The  hind  beside  the  hart. 
The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side. 

Twitters  his  closing  song- 
Ail  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide, 

But  Leonard  tarries  long. 

[Eatleen  has  come  out  of  the  Castle 
while  Flora  was  aingingj  and  speaks 
when  the  Song  is  ended, 

Kat.  Ah,  m^dear  coz! — if  that  your  mother's 
niece 
May  so  presume  to  call  your  father's  daughter — 
All  these  fond  things  have  got  some  home  of  com- 
fort 


1  The  anilior  Chonght  of  omitting  this  long,  which  was,  in 
fcoi,  abridged  into  one  in  <*  C^oentin  Darward,'*  termed  Connty 
Qmy.    [See  a»(«,  pife  709.]    It  nemed,  howei 


To  tempt  their  rovers  back — ^tho  lady's  bower. 
The  shepherdess's  hut,  the  wild  swan*s  couch 
Among  the  rushes,  even  the  lark's  low  nest. 
Has  that  of  promi-^e  which  liu-es  home  a  lover,— 
But  we  have  naught  of  this. 

Flo.  How  call  you,  then,  this  castle  of  my  nra^ 
The  towers  of  Devorgoil  f 

Kat.  Dungeons  for  men,  and  palaces  fot  ow1»; 
Yet  no  wise  owl  would  change  a  farmers  bam 
For  ycHider  hungry  hall — our  latest  mouse. 
Our  last  of  mice,  I  tell  you,  has  been  found 
Starved  in  the  pantry ;  and  the  reverend  spidor. 
Sole  living  tenant  of  the  Baron's  halls. 
Who,  train'd  to  abstinence,  lived  a  whole  summer 
Upon  a  single  fly,  he's  famish'd  too ; 
The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chlmnev  seated 
Upon  our  last  of  fagots,  destined  soon 
To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor  soul. 
Is  st4u^ed  with  cold,  and  mewling  mad  with  hm^ec 

Flo.  D'ye  mock  our  misery,  Katleen  f 

Kat.  No,  but  I  am  hysteric  on  the  subject, 
So  I  must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laughing's  lightest. 

Flo.  Why  stay  you  with  us,  then,  my  meirj 
cousin! 
From  you  my  sire  can  ask  no  filial  duty. 

Kat.  No,  thanks  to  Heaven  I 
No  noble  in  wide  Scotland,  rich  or  poor, 
Can  chum  an  interest  in  the  vul^rar  blood 
That  dances  in  my  veins ;  and  1  might  wed 
A  forester  to-morrow,  nothing  fearing 
The  wrath  of  high-bom  kindred,  and  far  less 
That  the  dry  bones  of  lead-lapp'd  ancestors 
Would  clatter  in  their  cerements  at  the  tidii^ 

Flo.  My  mother,  too,wou1d  gladly  see  you  placea 
Beyond  the  verge  of  our  unhappiness,' 
W^hich,  like  a  witch's  circle,  blights  and  taintu 
Whatever  comes  within  it 

Kat.  Ah !  my  good  aunt  I 

She  is  a  careful  kinswoman  and  prudent^ 
In  all  but  marrying  a  ruin'd  baron. 
When  she  could  take  her  choice  of  honest  yeamen  * 
And  now,  to  balance  this  ambitious  error. 
She  presses  on  her  daughter's  love  the  suit 
Of  one,  jrho  hath  no  touch  of  nobleness, 
In  manners,  birth,  or  mind,  to  recommend  him,— 
Sage    Master    Gullcrammer,    the    new-dubb'd 
preacher. 

Flo.  Do  not  name  him,  Katleen  I 

Kat.  Ay,  but  I  must,  and  with  some  gratitude. 
I  said  but  now,  I  saw  our  last  of  fagots 
Destined  to  dress  our  last  of  meals,  but  said  not 
That  the  repast  consisted  of  choice  dainties, 
Sent  to  our  larder  by  that  liberal  suitor, 
The  kind  Melchisedek. 


aaiy  to  the  kom,  that  tlie  original  atanzac  thonld  be 
here. 
1  BIS.—"  B«r«nd  tlw  efad*  of  ow 
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Flo.  "Were  famishing  the  word, 

Vd  fmnifth  cie  T  taated  them — the  fop, 
riie  fool,  the  low-bom,  low-bred,  pedant  coxcomb! 

Kat.  There  spoke  the  blood  of  long-descended 
Aires! 
My  cottage  wisdom  ought  to  echo  back, — 

0  the  enug  parsonage  !  the  well-paid  stipend! 
Tlie  yew-hedged  garden  1  bceliives,  pigs,  and  poul- 
try! 

But,  to  speak  honestly,  the  peasant  Katleen, 
Valuing  these  good  things  justly,  still  would  soom 
To  wed,  for  such,  the  paltry  GuUcrammer, 
As  much  as  Lady  Flora. 

Flo.  Mock  me  not  with  a  title,  gentle  cousin, 
Which  poverty  has  made  ridiculous. — 

[TYuynpefsfftr  off. 
Hark  t  they  have  broken  up  the  weapon-shawing ; 
The  vassals  are  di^mis8*d,  and  marching  homeward. 

Kat.  Comes  your  sire  back  to-night  f 

Flo.  He  did  purpose 

To  tarry  for  the  banquet.    This  day  only, 
Summon'd  as  a  king's  tenant,  he  resumes 
The  right  of  rank  his  birth  assigns  to  Iiim, 
And  mingles  with  the  proudest. 

Kat.  To  return 

To  his  domestic  wretchedness  to-morrow — 

1  envy  not  the  privilege.     Let  us  go 

To  yonder  height,  and  see  the  marksmen  practise : 
They  shoot  their  match  down  in  the  dale  beyond. 
Betwixt  the  Lowland  and  the  Forest  district, 
Bv  ancient  custom,  for  a  tun  of  wine. 
Let  us  go  see  which  wins. 

Flo.  That  were  too  forward. 

Kit.  Why,  you  may   drop  the   screen  before 
your  face, 
"Which  9ome  chance  breeze  may  haply  bk)w  aside 
Just  when  a  youth  of  special  note  takes  aim. 
It  chanced  even  so  that  memorable  morning, 
Wlien,  nutting  in  the  woods,  we  met  young  Leon- 
ard;— 
And  in  good  time  here  comes  his  sturdy  conu-ade, 
rhe  rough  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Enter  Lancelot  Blackthorn,  a  ^^oretter^  with  th^ 
Careau  of  a  Deer  an  hit  backy  and  a  Gun  in  his 
hand. 

Bla.  Save  you,  damsels  I 

Kat.  Gkxlden,  good  yeoman. — ^Oome  you  from 

the  Weaponshaw  t 
Bla.  Not  I,  indeed ;  there  lies  the  mark  I  shot  at. 

l^Laf/s  down  the  Deer. 
The  time  has  been  I  had  not  miss'd  the  sport, 
Although  Lord  Nithsdale's  self  had  wanted  ven- 
ison; 
But  this  same  nmte  of  mine,  young  Leonard  Dacre, 
Makes  me  do  what  he  lists ; — he'll  win  the  prize, 

though : 
Th»  Forest  difltHct  will  net  loee  'M  lionor, 


And  that  is  all  T  care  for — (name  thoutt  are  heard) 

Uark !  they're  at  it 
rU  go  sec  the  issue. 

Flo.  Leave  not  here 

The  produce  of  your  hunting. 

Bla.  But  I  must,  though. 

This  is  his  lair  to-night,  for  Leonard  Dacre 
Charged  me  to  leave  the  stag  at  Devorgoil ; 
Then  sliow  me  quickly  where  to  stow  the  quany 
And  let  me  to  the  sports — {more  $hot$.)    C%me, 
hasten,  damsels  1 
Flo.  It  is  impossible — we  dare  not  take  it 
Bla.  Tliere  let  it  lie,  then,  and  Til  wind  my 
bugle, 
TKfit  all  within  these  tottering  walls  may  know 
That  here  lies  venison,  whoso  likes  to  lift  it. 

[^  'jont  to  blow. 
Kat.  {to  Flo.)  He  will  alarm  your  mother ;  and, 
besides, 
Our  Forest  proverb  teaches,  that  no  question 
Should  ask  where  venison  comes  from. 
Your  careful  mother,  with  her  wonted  prudence, 
Will  hold  its  presence  plead  its  own  apology. — 
Come,  Blackthorn,  I  will  show  you  where  to  stow  it 
[Exeunt  Katleen  and  Blackthorn  into 
the  Castle — more  shooting-^then  a  dis- 
tant shout — Straggler Xf  anned  in  differ- 
ent If  rt.»/J»,  pass  over  the  Stage,  as  if  from 
the  Weaponshaw. 
Flo.  Tlic  prize  is  won ;  that  general  shout  pro- 
claiin'd  it. 
The  marksmen  and  the  vassals  are  dispersing. 

[She  dratni  back. 
First  Vassal  {a  peazant.)  Ay,  ay, — ^'tia  lost  and 
won, — ^thc  Frtesi  have  it. 
Tis  they  have  all  the  luck  on't. 

Second  Vas.  (a   shepherd.)    Luck,  sayst  thou, 

man  ?     'Tis  practice,  skill,  and  cunning. 
Third  Vas.  Tis  no  such  thing. — I  had  hit  the 
mark  precisely. 
But  for  this  cursed  flint ;  and,  as  I  fired, 
A  swallow  cross'd  mine  eye  too— Will  you  tell  roe 
That  that  was  but  a  chance,  mine  honest  shepherd  t 
First  Vas.  Ay,  and  last  year,  when  Lancelot 
Blackthorn  won  it, 
Because  my  powder  happened  to  be  damp. 
Was  there  no  luck  in  tliat? — ^The  worse  luck  mine. 
Second  Vas.  Still  I  say  'twas  not  chance;  it 

might  be  witchcraft. 
First  Vas.  Faith,  not  unlikely,  neighbors;  for 
these  foresters 
Do  often  haunt  about  this  ruin'd  castle.        [cre.—- 
Fve  seen  myself  this  spark, — ^young  ]>onard  Oa 
Come  stealing  like  a  ghost  ere  break  of  day, 
And  after  sunset,  too,  along  this  path ; 
And  well  you  know  the  haunted  coweri  of  Dv 

vonroil 
iiav^  30  good  repfzoktiod  m  the  land. 
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*8a«p.  That  haTe  they  not.    Tve  beard  my  &- 
ther  say, — 
Ohofitfl  dance  an  lightly  in  its  moonlight  hallsi 
As  ever  maiden  did  at  MidBummer 
Upon  the  viUage-greea 
Fiasv  Yas.    Those  that  frequent  sncfa  spirit- 
haunted  ruins 
Must  needs  know  more  than  simple  Christians  do. — 
See,  Lance  this  blessed  moment  leaves  the  castle, 
And  comes  to  triumph  over  us. 

[Blackthorn  entertfrom  the  Castle,  and 
eometfoneard  tokUe  they  apeak, 
TmaD  Vas.  A  mighty  triumph  1    What  is\  af- 
ter all, 
Except  the  driving  of  a  |xece  of  lead,— 
As  learned  Master  Gullcrammer  defined  it,— 
Just  through  the  middle  of  a  painted  board. 

Black.  And  if  he  so  define  it,  by  your  leaver 
Tour  learned  Master  Gullcrammer's  an  ass. 
Thikd  Vas.  (angrily.)  He  is  a  preacher,  hunts- 
man, under  favor. 
Sacx>ND  Yas.    No  quarrelling,  neighbors — ^you 
may  both  be  right 

Enter  a  Focrth  Vassal,  with  a  gallon  sioup  of  wine. 

Fourth  Vas.  Why  stand  you  brawling  heref 
Young  Leonard  Dacre 
Has  9et  abroadi  the  tun  of  wine  he  galnM, 
That  all  may  drink  who  list    Blackthorn,  I  sought 

you; 
Your  comrade  prays  you  will  bestow  this  fiagon 
Where  you  have  left  the  deer  you  kill'd  this  morn- 
ing. 
Black.  And  that  I  will ;  but  first  we  will  take 
toll 
To  see  if  it's  wortb  carriage.     Shepherd,  thy 

horn. 
There  must  be  due  allowance  made  for  leakage, 
And  that  will  cc«ne  about  a  draught  apiece. 
Skink  it  about,  and,  when  our  throats  are  fiquor'd, 
Well  merrily  trowl  our  song  of  weaponshaw. 

{They  drink  ahovi  out  of  the  Shkphkrd'b 
horn,  and  then  mng. 

BONO. 

We  love  the  shrill  trumpet,  we  love  the  drum's 

rattle, 
They  call  us  to  sport,  and  they  call  us  to  battle ; 
And  old  Scotland  shall  laugh  at  the  threats  of  a 

stranger. 
While  our  comrades  in  pastime  are  comrades  in 

danger. 

If  there's  mirth  in  our  bouse,  'tis  our  neighbor  that 

shares  it — 
If  peril  approach,  'tis  our  neighbor  that  dares  it ; 
And  when  we  lead  off  to  the  pipe  and  the  tabor, 
The  tail  hand  we  prees  is  the  hand  of  a  ne^hbor. 


llien  dose  'your  nuik%  comrades,  the  bands  tbsl 
combine  them. 

Faith,  friendship,  and  brotherhood,  jcin^d  to  en- 
twine them ; 

And  well  laugh  at  the  threats  of  eadi  hisolent 
stranger. 

While  our  oonuadea  in  sport  are  oor  oomradea  m 
danger. 

Black.  Well,  I  must  do  mine  eirand.    Maatcr 
flagon 

[Skakimff  it 
Is  too  consumptive  for  another  bleeding. 
Sb^.  I  must  to  my  UAd. 
Third  Vas.  Fll  to  the  butt  of 

And  see  if  that  has  given  up  the  ghost  yet 
First  Vas.  Have  with  you,  neighbor. 

[Blackthorn  enters  the  Castle,  the  rest 

eunt  severally.    Mklchisedkk  Gfllcram- 

VKR  watches  them  off  the  stage,  and  then 

enters  from  a  side-scene.    His  costutne  is 

a  Geneva  cloak  and  band,  wiik  a  high- 

crowned  hat;  the  rest  of  his  dress  in.  the 

fashion  of  James  the  Firsts  tiwe.     He 

looks  to  the  windows  of  the  Castle,  then 

draws  back  as  if  to  escape  obserration, 

while  lie  brttsfies  his  cloak,  drij*es    the 

white  threads  from  his  waistcoat  with  his 

wetted  tliwnb,  and  dusts  his  shoes,    ail 

with  the  air  of  one  who  would  not  wiU- 

ingly  be  observed  engaged  in  these  o^eesi 

He  tlicn  adjusts  his  collar   and   btrnd, 

comes  forward  and  speaks. 

Gull.  Right  comely  is  thy  garb,  Melchisedek ; 

As  well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good  Saint  Mui^o^ 

The  patron  of  our  land  and  university. 

Hath   graced  with    license   both  to  teach    and 

preach — 
Who  dare  opine  thou  hither  plod'st  on  foot ! 
Trim  sits  thy  doak,  unruffled  is  thy  band. 
And  not  a  speck  upon  thine  outward  man, 
Bewrays  the  labors  of  thy  weary  eole. 

{Touches  his  shoe,  and  smiles  complaeenHy. 
Quaint  was  that*jest  and  pleasant  I — ^Now  will  I 
Approach  and  hail  the  dwellers  of  this  fort ; 
But  specially  sweet  Flwa  Devoigoil, 
Ere  her  proud  sire  return.    He  lovee  me  not, 
Mocketh  my  lineage,  flouts  at   mine    advance 

ment — 
Sour  as  the  firuit  the  crab-tree  furnishes, 
And  hard  as  is  the  cudgel  it  supplies ; 
But  Flora — she's  a  lily  on  the  lake. 
And  I  mu9t  reach  her,  though  I  risk  a  ducking. 

{As  Gollcrammer  moves  towards  the  dross 

bridge,  Bauldik  Durward  enters,  and  m 

terposes  himself  betwixt  him  and  the  Cos 

tie.    GuLLCRAMMER  stops  and  speaks. 

Whom  have  we  hmre  t — that  ancient  fbrtune^eUar 
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and  Myrcerer,  and  sttsdy  beggar, 
Old  Bauldie  Durward  I  Would  I  were  well  pajrt 
hlml 

[DuRWA&D  itdvanees,  partly  in  the  drest  of  a 
palmeTy  partly  in  thai  of  an  old  Seottuh 
inendic€mif  hairing  coarte  blue  cloak  and 
badffe,  white  beard,  ike. 
DuR.  The  blessing  of  tlie  evening  od  your  wor- 
Bhip, 
And  on  your  taff*ty  doublet.    Much  I  marvel 
Tour  wiadom  chooseth  such  trim  garb,'  when  tem- 
pests 
Are  gathering  to  the  bursting. 
QuLLCEAMMER  (look$  to  hie  dress^  and  then  to  the 
ekift  with  eome  apprefieneion.) 

Surely,  Bauldia^ 
Thou  dofit  belie  the  evening — ^in  the  west 
The  light  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  this  band 
Drops  o'er  this  mantle — ^Tush,  man  I    'twill  be 

DuK.  Ay,  but  the  storm  I  bode  it  big  with  blows, 
Horsewhips  for  hailstones,  clubs  for  thunderbolts ; 
And  for  the  wailing  of  the  midnight  wind. 
The  unpitied  howling  of  a  cudgcU'd  coxcomb. 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  seek*st  fair  Flora  Dev<v- 
goil 
(rUL.  And  if  I  did,  I  do  the  damsel  grace. 
Hei  mother  thinks  so,  and  she  has  accepted 
At  these  poor  hands  gifts  of  some  consequence, 
And  curious  dainties  for  the  evening  cheer, 
To  which  I  am  invited — She  respects  me. 

DuR.  But  not  so  doth  her  father,  haughty  Os- 
wald. 

Bethink  thee,  he's  a  baron 

Guii.  And  a  bare  one ; 

Construe  me  that,  old  man! — ^The  crofts  of  Muc- 

klewhame— 
Destined  for  mine  so  soon  as  heaven  and  earth 
Have  shared  my  uncle^s  soul  and  bones  between 

them — 
The  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man,  which  nour- 
ish 
Three  scores  of  sheep,  three  cows,  with  each  her 

follower, 
A  female  palfrey  eke — T  will  be  candid. 
She  is  of  that  meek  tribe  whom,  in  derision, 
Our  wealthy  southern  neighbors  nickname  don- 
keys  

Duo.  She  hath  her  follower  too, — ^when  thou  art 

there. 
GuL.  I  say  to  thee,  these  crofts  of  Mucklewhame, 
In  the  mere  tything  of  their  stock  and  produce. 
Outvie  whatever  patch  of  land  remains 
To  this  old  rugged  c&stle  and  its  owner. 
\f  ell,  therefore,  may  Melchisudek  Gullcrammer, 
Younger  of  Mucklewhame,  for  such  I  write  me, 

1  MS.—"  That  7011  thoald  walk  in  inch  trim  gane.*' 


Master  of  Arts,  by  grace  of  good  Saint  Andrew, 
Preacher,  in  brief  expectance  of  a  kirk, 
Endowed  with  ten  score  Scottish  pounds  per  aii- 

num. 
Being  eight  pounds  seventeen  ei^t  in  sterling 

<»in — 
Well,  then,  I  say,  may  this  Melchisedek, 
Thus  highly  graced  by  fortune — and  by  nikiuro 
E'en  gifted  as  thou  seest — ^aspire  to  woo 
Tlio  daughter  of  the  beggar'd  Devorgoil. 
Dub   Credit  an  old  man's  word,  kind  Mastei 

Gullcrammer, 
Ton  will  not  find  it  so. — Come,  sir,  Fve  known 
The  hospitality  of  Mucklewhame ; 
It  reach'd  not  to  profuseness — ^yet,  in  gratitude 
For  the  pure  water  of  its  living  well. 
And  for  the  barley  loaves  of  its  fair  fields, 
Wliercin  chopp'd  straw  contended  with  the  grain 
Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 
I  would  not  see  the  hopeful  heir  of  Mucklewhame 
Thus  fling  himself  on  danger. 

GuL.  Danger !  what  danger  t — Know'st  thou  not, 

old  Oswald 
This  day  attends  the  muster  of  the  shire. 
Where  the  crown-vassals  meet  to  show  their  armsi 
And  their  best  horse  of  service! — 'Twas  good 

sport 
(And  if  a  man  had  dared  but  laugh  at  it) 
To  see  old  Oswald  with  his  rusty  morion. 
And  huge   two-handed  sword,  that  might  hare 

seen 
Tlie  field  of  Bannockbum  or  Chevy-Chasw, 
Without  a  squire  or  vossid,  page  or  groom. 
Or  e'en  a  single  pikeman  at  his  heels, 
Mix  with  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  county, 
And  claim  precedence  for  his  tatter'd  person 
O'er  armors  double  gilt  and  ostridi  plumage. 
Dua.  Ay  1  'twas  the  jest  at  which  fools  laugh 

the  loudest. 
The  downfall  of  our  old  nobility — 
Which  may  forerun  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom. 
I've  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  hands,  and  shout 
To  see  a  tower  like  yon  (pointe  to  a  part  of  the 

Caetle)  stoop  to  its  base 
In  headlong  ruin ;  wliile  the  wise  look*d  round, 
And  fearful  sought  a  distant  stance  to  watch 
What  fragment  of  the  fabric  next  should  follow ; 
For  when  the  turrets  fall,  the  walls  are  tottering 
GuL.  {after  pondering.)  If  that  means  aught,  It 

means  thou  saw'st  old  Oswald 
ExpelI'd  from  the  assembly. 

Dua.  Thy  sharp  wit 

Hath  glanced  unwittingly  right  nigh  the  truth. 
ExpelI'd  he  was  not,  but,  his  claim  denied 
At  8«)me  conteJ«ted  j)oii»t  of  cerem(»ny, 
He  left  the  weaponshaw  in  hi«;li  di.'-plcasure. 
And  hither  Conies — his  wonted  bitter  teni()er 
Scarce  sweeten  d  by  the  chances  of  the  dar. 


Trt'ere  much  like  rashness  should  yoa  wait  his 
And  thither  tends  mj  counsel  [coming, 

GuL.  And  rU  take  it ; 
3(xk1  Bauldie  Durward,  I  will  take  thy  counsel, 
Vnd  will  requite  it  with  this  minted  ferthing, 
That  bears  our  soyereign's  head  in  purest  copper. 

Dua,  Thanks  to  thy  bounty — Haste  thee,  good 
young  master ; 
Oswald,  beaides  the  old  two-handed  sword, 
3ear8  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  potency, 
To  charm  intruders  from  his  castle  purlieus. 

GuL.  I  do  abhor  all  charms,  nor  will  abide 
To  hear  or  see,  far  less  to  feel  their  use. 
Behold,  I  have  departed. 

[Sxit  hatHly. 
Maneni  DrawABD. 

DuR.  Hiua  do  I  play  the  idle  part  of  one 
?rho  seeks  to  sare  the  moth  from  scordiiog  him 
In  the  bright  taper's  flame — And  Flora's  beauty* 
Must,  not  unlike  tliat  taper,  waste  away, 
Gilding  the  rugged  walU  that  saw  it  kuidled. 
This  was  a  shard-bom  beetle,  heavy,  drossy,' 
Tliough  boasting  his  dull  drone  and  gilded  wing. 
Here  comes  a  flutterer  of  another  stamp, 
Whom  the  same  ray  is  diarming  to  his  ruin. 

Enter  Leonard,  dressed  at  a  huntsman  ;  he  pauses 
before  the  ToioeTy  and  whistles  a  note  or  two  at 
intervals— drawing  back^  as  if  fearftd  of  obser- 
vation— ifet  Ufaiting^  as  if  expecting  some  reply. 
DuaWABD,  tf/(Kwt  he  had  not  obaerved^  moves 
round,  so  as  to  front  Leonard  unexpectedly. 

Leon.  I  am  too  late — ^it  was  no  easy  task 
To  rid  myself  from  yonder  noisy  revellers. 
Flora ! — I  fear  ahe*s  angry — Flora — Flora  1* 

BONO. 

Admire  not  that  I  gain'd  the  prize 

From  all  the  village  crew  ; 
How  could  I  fail  with  hand  or  eyes, 

When  heart  and  faith  were  true  I 

And  when  in  floods*  of  rosy  wine 
My  comrades  drown'd  their  cares, 

I  thought  but  that  thy  heart  was  mine. 
My  own  leapt  light  as  theirs. 


>  IMS. 


-"  And  Flora*f  yean  of  beauty.*' 


>  MS. — "  Thii  was  an  earth-born  beetle,  dull,  and  droosy.'* 

>  From  the  MS.,  the  following  song  appears  to  have  been  a 
ftcfnt  interpolation. 

«  The  MS.  here  adds  :— 

"  Leonard.   But  miue  is  not  misplaced — If  1  wnght 
beauty, 
Resides  it  no^  with  Flora  Devor^oil  ? 
If  piety,  if  svieetnefli,  if  discretion, 
Patience  beneath  ill-snited  tanks  of  labor. 
And  filial  tenderness,  that  can  beguile 
H**  moo  ly  sin^  4  -trk  thon^hu,  as  the  soft  moonsbine 


My  brief  delay  theo  do  not  blama. 

Nor  deem  your  swain  nntme ; 
My  form  but  lingered  at  the  game. 
My  soul  was  still  with  yon. 

She  hears  not  1 

DuR.  But  a  Mend  hath  heard — ^Leonard,  I  pity 
thee. 

Leon.  (starU^  hut  recovers  himtdf^  Pity,  good 
&ther,  is  for  those  in  want, 
Ic  age,  in  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind, 
Oi-  agony  of  body.     Fm  in  health — 
Can  matd)  my  limbs  against  the  stag  m  duue. 
Have  means  enongh  t<^)  meet  my  simple  wanta^ 
And  am  so  free  of  soul  that  I  can  carol 
To  woodland  and  to  wild  in  notes  as  liyely 
As  are  my  jolly  bugle's. 

Dua.  Even  therefore  dost  thou  need  my  pity, 
Leonard, 
And  therefore  I  bestow  it,  paying  thee. 
Before  thou  feel'st  the  need,  my  mite  of  pity. 
Leonard,  thou  lovest ;  and  in  that  little  word 
There  lies  enough  to  claim  the  sympathy 
Of  men  who  wear  such  hoary  locks  as  mine. 
And  know  wliat  misplaced  love  is  sure  to  end  in.^ 

Leon.  Good  fitther,  thou  art  old,  and  even  thj 
youth. 
As  thou  hast  told  me,  spent  in  cloii^ter  d  cells, 
Fits  thee  but  ill  to  judge  the  paj^sions, 
Which  are  the  joy  and  charm  of  social  life. 
Press  me  no  farther,  then,  nor  waste  thoee  momenif 
Whose  worth  thou  canst  not  estimate. 

[As  turning  from  fuoL 

DuR.  {detains  him.)  Stay,  young  man  ! 
Tis  seldom  that  a  beggar  claim?  a  debt ; 
Yet  I  bethink  ine  of  a  gay  young  stripling. 
That  owes  to  those  white  locks  and  hoary  beard 
Something  of  reverence  and  of  gratitude   - 
More  than  he  wills  to  pay. 

Leon.  Forgive  me,  &ther.    Often  hast  tt.on  told 
me, 
Tliat  in  the  ruin  of  my  father's  house 
Tou  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  his  cradle; 
And  well  I  know,  that  to  thy  care  alone — 
Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy  seeming— 
I  owe  whatever  of  nurture  I  can  boast. 

DuR.  Then  for  thy  life  preserved, 

ninmes  the  cloud  of  night — fT  I  seek  these. 
Are  they  not  all  with  Flora  1    Number  me 
The  list  of  female  virtues  one  by  one, 
And  I  will  answer  all  with  Flora  Devoreoil. 

*'  Dur.  This  is  the  wonte<l  pilch  of  youthful 
And  evrrr  woman  who  hath  had  a  lover. 
However  now  deemM  crabbed,  crosv.  and  cankered. 
And  crooked  both  in  temper  and  in  shape. 
Has  in  her  day  been  thought  the  purest,  wnest, 
Cientlest,  and  best  condition*d — and  o*er  all 
Fairest  and  livelieii  of  Eve's  numerous  danghteta, 

*'  Leonard.  Good  father,  thou  art  old,"  Ifco. 
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A^d  for  the  meaiu  of  knowledge  I  have  furnished 
(Which  lacking,  man  w  levell'd  with  tlie  brutea), 
Grant  me  thid  boon  >—  Avoid  these  fatal  walla  1 
A  curse  19  on  them,  bitter,  deep,  and  heavy. 
Of  power  to  split  the  massiest  tower  they  boast 
From  pinnacle  to  dungeon  vault.    It  rose 
Upon  the  gay  horizon  of  proud  Devorgoil, 
As  unregarded  as  the  fleecy  cloud. 
The  first  forerunner  of  the  hurricane, 
Scarce  seen  amid  the  welkin's  shadeless  bluei 
Dark  grew  it,  and  more  dark,  and  still  the  fortunes 
Of  this  doom'd  family  have  darkened  with  it. 
It  hid  their  sovereign's  favor,  and  obscured 
The  lustre  of  their  service,  gender'd  bate 
Betwixt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the  land; 
Till  by  degrees  the  waxing  tempest  rose, 
And  stripped  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit  and  flowers^ 
And  buds,  and  boughsi  and  branches.    There  re- 
mains 
A  rugged  tnmk,  dismember'd  and  imsightly, 
Waiting  the  bursting  of  the  final  bolt 
To  splinter  it  to  shivers.    Now,  go  pluck 
Its  single  tendril  to  enwreath  tljy  brow, 
And  rest  beneath  its  shade — to  share  the  ruin  I 

Lbom.  Tliis  anathema. 
Whence  should  it  come  f — ^How  merited  I — and 
when? 
DuR.  Twas  in  the  days 

Of  Oswald's  grandsire, — ^"mid  Galwegian  chiefs 
The  fellest  foe,  the  fiercest  champion. 
His  blood-red  pennons  scared  the  Cumbrian  coasts, 
And  wasted  towns  and  manors  mark'd  his  progress. 
His  galleys  stored  with  treasure,  and  their  decks 
Crowded  with  English  captives,  who  beheld. 
With  weeping  eyes,  their  native  shores  retire. 
He  bore  him  homeward ;  but  a  tempest  rose 

Leon.  So  fur  I've  heard  the  tale. 
And  spare  thee  the  recital. — The  grim  chie^ 
Marking  his  vessels  labor  on  the  sea, 
And  loth  to  lose  his  treasure,  gave  command 
To  plunge  his  captives  in  tlie  raging  deep. 

DuR    Hiere  sunk  the  lineage  of  a  noble  name, 
And  the  wild  waves  boom'd  over  sire  and  son, 
Mother  and  nursling,  of  the  House  of  Aglionby,' 
Leaving  but  one  frail  tendril — Hence  the  fate 
That  hovers  o'er  these  turrets, — hence  the  peasant, 
Belated,  hying  homewards,  dreads  to  cast 
A  glance  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 
fhe  onehrouded  spectres  of  the  murder'd  dead ;' 
Or  the  avenging  Angel,  with  bis  sword. 
Waving  de$(traction ;  or  the  grisly  phantom 
Of  that  fell  Cliief,  the  doer  of  the  deed. 
Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through  his  empty 

halK 
And  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their  lonelihood. 

>  MS. '<  HouM  of  Ehrenwftld." 

t  MS.—   **  spectres  of  the  murder'd  ca  V'vee." 
U''. "  their  puotad  JimlM." 


LsoN.  Such  is  the  dotage 
Of  superstition,  father,  ay,  and  the  cant 
Of  hoodwinked  prejudice. — Not  for  atonement 
Of  some  foul  deed  done  in  tlie  ancient  warfare, 
When  war  was  butchery,  and  men  were  wolves. 
Doth  Heaven  consign  the  innocent  to  sutTcring 
I  tell  thee,  Flora's  virtues  might  atone 
For  all  the  massacres  her  sires  have  done. 
Since  first  the  Pictish  race  their  stained  limb.s' 
Array \l  in  wolf's  skin. 

Dub.  Leonard,  ere  yet  this  beggar's  scrip  sum. 
cloak 
Supplied  the  place  of  mitre  and  of  crosier,* 
Which  in  these  alter'd  lands  must  not  be  worn, 
I  was  superior  of  a  brotherhood 
Of  holy  men, — the  Prior  of  Laneroost. 
Nobles  then  sought  my  footstool  many  a  league. 
There  to  unload  their  sins-questions  of  consciencs 
Of  deepest  import  were  not  deem'd  too  nice 
For  my  decision,  youth. — But  not  even  then, 
With  mitre  on  my  brow,  and  all  the  voice 
Which  Rome  gives  to  a  father  of  her  church, 
Dared  I  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the  ways 
Of  hidden  Providence,  as  thou,  young  man. 
Whose  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track  a  stag, 
Or  wind  a  bugle,  hast  presumed  to  do. 

Lkon.  Nay,  I  pray  forgive  me. 
Father ;  thou  know  st  I  meant  not  to  presume 

Duii.  Can  I  refuse  thee  pardon  ? — Thou  art  all 
That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the  poor  Dor' 

ward. 
Thy  father,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and  fort'me 
Defending  Lanercost,  when  its  fair  aisles 
Were  spoil'd  by  sacrilege — I  bless'd  liis  banner, 
And  yet  it  prosper'd  not.     But — all  I  could — 
lliee  from  the  wreck  I  saved,  and  for  thy  sake 
Have  still  dragg'd  on  my  life  of  pilgrimage 
And  penitence  upon  the  hated  shores 
I  else  had  left  for  ever.    Come  with  me, 
And  I  will  teach  thee  there  b  healing  in 
The  wounds  whicli  friendship  gives.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  IL 


7%*  Scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  the  Castle.  Am 
apartment  is  discovered^  in  which  there  is  much 
appearance  of  present  poverty ^  mixed  with  some 
relics  of  fanner  grandeur.  On  the  until  hangs, 
amongst  other  ihitigs^  a  suit  of  ancient  artnor; 
by  the  table  is  a  covered  basket ;  behind,  and  con- 
cealed by  it,  the  carcass  of  a  roe-d'cr.  There  is 
a  small  latticed  vAndow^  which,  a/'peariiig  to  per- 
forate a  wall  of  great  tluckness,  is  supposed  tc 

*  MS.—"  Supplied  the  j  jj^  |  of  palmer's  cowl  aad  staff" 
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lool  out  towards  the  draiebridge.  It  in  in  the 
shajie  of  a  loop-hole  for  musketrj/  ;  ind^  as  is  not 
unusual  in  old  buildings^  is  placed  so  high  up  in 
the  toall^  that  it  i»  only  approached  by  five  or  siz 
narrow  atone  steps, 
Eleanor,  the  vife  of  Oswald  of  Detobgojl,  Flora 
ij'«/ Katleen,  her  Daughter  and  Kiece^  are  dis- 
eovnrfd  at  w>rk.  The  former  spinSy  th£  latter  are 
embroidering  Eleanor  quits  her  otcti  labor  to 
exninine  the  manner  in  xchich  Flora  is  exe- 
cjifing  her  task,  and  shakes  her  head  as  if  dis- 
satiffied 

£le.  Fjr  on  it,  Flora ;  this  botchM  work  of  thine 
S)u)w»  that  thy  raind  is  distant  from  thy  task. 
Tlie  iiiiest  tracer}'  of  our  old  catliedral 
Had  not  a  richer,  freer,  bolder  pattern, 
Tluiu  Flora  once  could  trace.    Thy  thoughts  are 
wandering. 
Flo.  They're  with  my  father.    Broad  upon  the 
lake 
The  evening  eun  sunk  down  ;  huge  piles  of  douda, 
CriniMm  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk. 
And  quench'd  him  ere  his  setting,  like  some  cham> 

pion 
Jn  his  last  conflict,  losing  all  his  glory. 
Sure  signals  those  of  stonn.    And  if  mj  father 

Be  on  liis  homeward  road 

Ele.  But  that  he  will  not 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  tliis  day  at  least 
He  banquets  with  the  nobles,  who  the  next 
Would  scarce  vouchsafe  an  alms  to  save  his  house- 
hold 
From  want  or  famine.    Thanks  to  a  kind  friend, 
For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need  their  aid. 

Flo.  (joyfully.)  What  1  knew  you  then  his  gift  I 
How  silly  I  that  would,  yet  durst  not  tell  it  1 
I  fear  my  father  will  condemn  us  both, 
That  easily  accepted  such  a  present 

Kat.  Now,  here's  the  game  a  bystander  sees 
better 
Than  those  who  play  it — My  good  aunt  is  pon- 
dering 
On  the  good  cheer  which  Gullcrammer  has  sent  us, 
And  Flora  thinks  upon  the  forest  venison.   [Aside, 
Ele.  [to  Flo.)  Thy  fiithcr  need  not  know  on't — 
'tis  a  boon 
Comes  timely,  when  frugality,  nay,  abstinence^ 
Might  scarce  avail  us  longer.    I  had  hoped 
Ere  now  a  visit  from  the  youthful  donor, 
That  we  might  thank  his  bounty ;  and  perhaps 
My  Flora  thought  the  same,  when  Sunday's  ker- 
chief 
And  the  best  kirtle  were  sought  out,  and  donn'd 
To  {ff'ice  a  work-day  evening. 

Flo.  Nay,  mother,  that  is  judging  all  too  close ! 
My  work-day  gown  was  torn — my  kerchief  sullied ; 
And  thus — But,  think  you,  will  the  gallant  come  ? 


Cle.  He  will,  for  'with  thaee  dainties 

message 
From  gentle  Master  Gullcrammer,  to  mtimaie 


Flo.  (greally  disappoifUed)  Gullcrammer  i 

Kat.  There  burst  the  bubble — down  fell  hoofle 
of  cards, 
And  cousin's  like  to  cry  for't!  [Aaidd. 

Elk.   Gullcrammer?    ay,  GuUcranuner  —  tbos 
scorn'st  not  at  him  ! 
Twere  something  short  of  wisdom  in  a  maiden. 
Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian  fiible, 
Hovers  betwixt  two  classes  in  the  world. 
And  is  disclaim'd  by  both  the  mouse  and  bird. 

Kat.  I  am  the  poor  mouse* 

And  may  go  creep  into  what  hole  I  list. 
And  no  one  heed  me — Yet  111  waste  a  word 
Of  counsel  on  my  betters. — ^Kind  my  aunt, 
;  And  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  were't  not  better 
We  thought  of  dressing  tliis  same  gear  for  supper. 
Than  quarrelling  about  the  worthlesa  donor  I 

Ele.  Peace,  minx  I 

Flo.  Thou  hast  no  feeling,  oousin  Katleen. 

Kat.  Sob  I  I  have  brought  them  both  on  mj 
poor  slioulders 
So  meddling  peace-makers  are  still  rewarded: 
E'en  let  them  to't  again,  and  fight  it  out 

Flo.  Mother,  were  I  disclaim'd  of  every  daa^ 
I  would  not  therefore  so  diiyJaim  myself^ 
As  even  a  passing  thought  of  scorn  to  waate 
On  cloddish  Gullcrammer. 

Elb.  List  to  me,  love,  and  let  adversity 
Incline  tliine  ear  to  wisdom.     Look  around  thee — 
Of  the  gay  youths  who  boaat  a  noble  name. 
Which  will  incline  to  wed  a  dowerless  damsel ! 
And  of  the  yeomiuiry,  who  think'st  thou,  Fkon, 
Would  ask  to  share  the  labors  of  his  farm 
A  liigli-boro  beggar? — ^This  young  man  ia  nxxi- 
est 

Flo.  Silly,  good  mother ;  sheepish,  if  you  will  it 

Ele.  E'en  cull  it  what  you  list — ^the  softer  tent* 
per, 
Tlie  fitter  to  cudure  the  bitter  sallies 
Of  one  whose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  for  mine. 

Flo.  Mother,  you  csmuut  mean  it  as  you  say ; 
You  camiot  bid  me  prize  conceited  folly  I 

Ele.  Content  thee,  child — each  lot  has  its  owi 
blessings. 
This  youtli,  with  his  plain-dealing,  honest  suit» 
Proffers  thee  quiet  peace,  and  competence. 
Redemption  from  a  home,  o'er  which  fell  Fate 
Stoops  like  a  falcon. — 0,  if  thou  couldst  ch(K>iae 
(As  no  such  choice  is  given)  'twixt  such  a  mate 
And  some  proud  noble ! — Who,  in  sobi'r  judgment 
Would  like  to  navigate  the  heady  river, 
Dasliing  in  fury  from  its  jMurent  mountain. 
More  than  the  waters  of  the  quiet  lake  i 

Kat.   Now  can  I  hold  no  longer — Lake,  good 
aunt? 
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Nay,  in  the  name  of  trath,  say  mOl-pond,  hone- 
pond; 
Or  if  there  be  a  pond  more  miry, 
More  eluggiah,  ir*ean<deriTed,  and  base  than  either. 
Be  auch  Gullcrammer's  emblem — and  his  portion  1 

Flo.  I  would  that  he  or  I  were  in  our  grave, 
Rather  than  thus  his  suit  should  goad  me ! — Mother, 
Flora  of  De^orgoil,  though  low  in  fortunes, 
Is  still  too  bigh  in  mind  to  join  her  name 
With  such  a  base-bom  churl  as  GuUcrammer. 

£le.  You  are  trim  maidens  both  1 
(To  Fix>aA.)  Have  you  forgotten, 

Or  did  you  mean  to  call  to  my  remembrance 
Thy  father  chose  a  wife  of  peasant  blood  f 

Flo.  WiU  you  speak  thus  to  me,  or  think  the 
stream 
Can  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its  source  from  t 
My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 
Lies  all  on  earth  a  child  should  chiefest  honor ; 
And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproach  or  taunt, 
Were  only  short  of  blasphomy  to  Heaven. 

Ele.  Tlien  listen,  Flora,  to  that  mother's  counsel. 
Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother's  fate. 
Your  father's  fortunes  were  but  bent,  not  broken, 
Until  he  listen'd  to  his  rash  affection. 
Means  were  afforded  to  redeem  his  house, 
Ample  and  large — the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress 
Awaited,  almost  courted,  his  acceptance ; 
He  saw  my  beauty — such  it  then  was  call'd. 
Or  such  at  least  he  thought  it — ^the  withered  bush, 
Whate'er  it  now  may  seem,  had  blossoms  then, — 
And  he  forsook  the  proud  and  wealthy  heiress, 

To  wed  with  me  and  ruin 

Kat.  ((uide.)  The  more  fool, 

Say  I,  apart,  the  peasant  maiden  then. 
Who  might  have  chose  a  mate  from  her  own 
hamlet. 
Ele.  Friends  fell  off, 
And  to  his  own  resources,  his  own  counsels. 
Abandoned,  as  they  said,  the  thoughtless  prodigal. 
Who  had  exchanged  rank,  riches,  pomp,  and  honor, 
For  the  mean  beauties  of  a  cottage  maid. 

Flo.  It  was  done  like  my  father, 
Wlio  scom'd  to  sell  what  wealth  can  never  buy — 
True  love  and  free  affections.    And  he  loves  you  1 
If  you  have  suffer*d  in  a  weary  world. 
Your  sorrows  have  been  jointly  borne,  and  love 
Had  made  the  load  sit  lighter, 
i  .1.  Ay,  but  a  misplaced  match  hath  that  deep 
curse  in't, 
That  can  embitter  e'en  the  purest  streams 
Of  true  affection.    Thou  hast  seen  me  seek. 
With  tlie  strict  caution  early  habits  taught  me. 
To  match  our  wants  and  means — ^hast  seen  thy 

father, 
With  aristocracy's  high  brow  of  8Com, 
Spura  at  economy,  the  cottage  virtue, 
Ajs  best  befitting  her  whose  ^es  were  peasants ; 
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Kor  can  I,  when  I  see  my  lineage  scom'd. 
Always  conceal  in  what  contempt  I  hold 
The  Cycled  claims  of  rank  he  clings  to  fondly. 
Flo.  Why  will  you  do  so  ? — well  you  know  it 

chafes  him. 
Elk.  Flora,  thy  mother  b  but  mortal  woman, 
Nor  can  at  all  times  check  an  eager  tongue. 
Kat.  (a»ide)  That's  no  new  tidings  to  her  niece 

and  daughter. 
Ele.  O  mayst  thou  never  know  the  spited  feel 
mgs 
That  gender  discord  in  adversity 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  and  truest  lovers  I 
In  the  chill  damping  gale  of  poverty, 
If  Love's  lamp  go  not  out,  it  gleams  but  palely, 
And  twinkles  in  the  socket. 

Flo.  But  tenderness  can  screen  it  with  her  veU,' 
Till  it  revive  again.    By  gentlenesiv,  gcxKl  mother. 
How  oft  I've  seen  you  soothe  my  father's  mood  1 
Kat.  Now  there  speak  youthful  hope  and  fan 
tasy  I  [AsidiB, 

Ele.  That  is  an  easier  task  in  youth  tlian  age ; 
Our  temper  hardens,  and  our  diarms  decay. 
And  both  are  needed  in  that  art  of  sootliing. 
Kat.  And  there  speaks  sad  experience.   [Andt, 
Ele.  Besides,  shice  that  our  state  was  utter 
desperate. 
Darker  his  brow,  more  dangerous  grow  his  words , 
Fain  would  I  snatch  thee  from  the  woe  and  wrath 
Which  darken'd  long  my  life,  and  soon  must  end  it. 
[A  knocking  withmU;  Eleanor  shows  alarm. 
It  was  thy  father's  knock,  haste  to  the  gate. 

[Exeunt  Flora  and  Katlebn. 
What  can  have  happ'd  f — ^he  thought  to  stay  the 

night. 
This  gear  must  not  be  seen. 

[Ai  sJie  is  about  to  remove  tlie  basket,  skd 
sees  tlie  body  of  the  roe-deer. 
What  have  we  here  ?  a  roe-deer  I — as  I  fear  it, 
This  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora  thought. 
The  young  and  handsome  hunter; — but  time 
presses. 

[^he  rerrujves  the  baeket  and  the  roe  into 
a  closet    As  sJie  has  done — 

Enter  Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  Flora,  and  Katleen. 
[He  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  ctoak,  which  should 
seem  zoom  and  old — a  headpiece^  and  old- 
fashioned  svDord — the  rest  of  ^  •'*  dress  thai 
of  a  peasant.  His  countenance  and  ^nan^ 
ner  shotdd  express  the  moody  and  irritable 
haughtiness  of  a  proud  man  involved  in  car 
lamityy  and  who  has  been  exj<cied  to  recent 
ineult, 
Osw.  (addressing  his  wife.)  The  sun  hath  set- 
why  is  the  drawbridge  lower'd  I 

s  MS.—"  Ay,  bat  the  veil  of  tendernai  can  tcreen  iL' 


Ele.  The  couDterpoise  has  iail'd,  and  Flora's 
Btrength, 
Katlecn\  and  luine  anited,  could  not  raise  it 

Omw.  Flora  aiid  tliou !     A  goodly  garrisoa 
To  hold  a  castle,  which,  if  fame  say  true. 
Once  foird  the  King  of  Norse  and  all  his  roven. 

£liw  It  might  be  so  in  ancient  times,  but  now — 

Osw.  A  herd  of  deer  might  storm  proud  De- 
vorgoil. 

Kat.  (aside  to  Flo.)  Tou,  Flora,  knoiw  full  well 
one  deer  already 
Bas  enterM  at  the  breach ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
riic  e!«cort  is  not  yet  march'd  off,  for  Blackthorn 
Im  still  within  the  castle. 

Flo.  In  Ueavcn's  name,  rid  him  out  on*t,  ere 
my  fatlier  I 

Discovers  he  is  here  I    Why  went  he  not 
Bt*fore  ? 

Kat.  Because  I  staid  him  on  some  little  business ; 
I  had  a  plan  to  scare  poor  paltry  GuUcrammer 
Out  of  his  paltry  wits. 

Flo.  Well,  haste  ye  now, 

And  try  to  get  him  o£ 

Kat.  I  will  not  promise  that 

I  wotihl  not  turn  an  honest  hunter's  dog, 
So  well  I  love  the  woodcraft,  out  of  shelter 
In  such  a  ni^ht  as  this — ^far  less  his  master: 
But  I'll  do  this*,  I'll  try  to  liide  him  for  you. 

Osw.  (irhotn  his  wife' has  assisted  to  take  off  his 
ehnk  and  feathered  cap.)  Ay,  take  them  ofl^ 
and  bring  my  peasant's  bonnet 
And  peasant's  plaid — I'll  noble  it  no  farther. 
Let  them  erase  my  name  from  honor's  lists, 
And  drag  my  scutcheon  at  their  horses'  heels ; 
I  have  deHerved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor, 
And  poverty  linth  neither  right  of  birth, 
Nor  rank,  relation,  claim,  nor  privilege. 
To  matcli  a  new-coin'd  viscount,  whose  good  grand- 
sire, 
The  Lord  be  with  him,  was  a  careful  skipper. 
And  steer'd  his  paltry  skiff  'twixt  Leith  and 

Campvere^ 
Harry,  sir,  he  could  buy  Geneva  cheapo 
And  knew  the  coast  by  moonlight 

Flo.    Mean  you  the  Viscount  Ellondale,  my 
father  ? 
Wliat  strife  lias  been  between  you  I 

Osw.  O,  a  trifle! 

Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twice  about — 
Precedence  is  a  toy — a  superstition 
About  a  table's  ei  d,  joint-stool,  and  trencher. 
Somethmg  was  once  thought  due  to  long  descent. 
And  something  to  Galwegia's  olciest  baron, — 
But  let  that  pass — a  dream  of  the  old  time. 

£le.  It  is  mdeed  a  dream. 


>MS. 


-"  Yet,  I  know,  for  minds 


Of  nobler  atamp  earth  haa  no  deaicr  motiTe.'* 


Osw.  {iurmnff  upon  her  rather  gmeilt^.)  Hal 

said  ye  I  let  me  hear  these  words  more  plain. 
Elb.  Alas !  they  are  but  echoes  of  your  own. 
Match'd  with  the  real  woes  that  hover  o'er  us. 
What  are  the  idle  visians  of  precedence. 
But,  as  you  term  them,  dreams,  and  toys,  and  trifle*. 
Not  worth  a  wise  man's  tKml-ing  twice  upon  f 
Osw.  Ay,  twas  for  yon  I  framed  that  oo8is»- 

latioQ, 
The  true  philosophy  of  clouted  shoe 
And  linsey-woolsey  kirtle.    I  know,  that  minds 
Of  nobler  stamp  receive  no  dearer  motive' 
Than  what  is  link'd  with  honor.    Ribands,  tassels. 
Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  spaDgled  tinsel — ^ 
Hie  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is  momentary — 
A  word,  which  is  but  air — may  in  themselves^ 
And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steep'd  so  richly 
In  that  elixir,  honor,  that  the  lack 
Of  things  so  very  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  nusfortune.    One  shall  seek  for  them* 
O'er  the  wild  waves — one  in  the  deadly  brea^ 
And  battle's  headlong  front— one  in  the  paths 
Of  midnight  study ;  and,  in  gaining  Uiese 
Emblems  of  honor,  each  will  hold  himself 
Repaid  for  all  his  labors,  deeds,  and  dangers. 
What  then  should  he  think,  knowing  them  his  own, 
Who  sees  wliat  warriors  and  wliat  sages  toil  for. 
The  formal  and  establish'd  marks  of  honor, 
Usurp'd  from  him  by  upstart  insolence ! 

Eljs.  (who  hae  listened  to  the  last  speecJt  wtith  some 

impaiienee,)  This  is  but  empty  declamation, 

Oswald. 
The  fragments  left  at  yonder  fnll-sprsad  banquet 
Nay,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept  from  the  table. 
Ought  to  be  far  more  precious  to  a  frither. 
Whose  family  lacks  food,  than  the  vain  boast» 
He  sate  at  the  board-head. 
Osw.  Thou'lt  drive  me  frantic  I — ^I  will  tell  tuee. 

woman— 
Tet  why  to  thee  ?    There  is  another  ear 
Which  that  tale  better  suits,  and  he  shall  bear  it 
[Looks  at  his  Mhrd,  which  he  heu  tmbttekUd 

and  addresses  the  rest  of  the  speech  to  it 
Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  fother  knew  thy  worth, 
And  often  proved  it — often  told  me  of  it — 
Though  thou  and  I  be  now  held  lightly  o^ 
And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the  tiinc^ 
I  think  we  both  may  provo  true  metal  stiU. 
'Tis  thou  shalt  teU  this  story,  right  this  wroi^: 
Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting.    [lianas  up  the  steotd 
[774«  wometi  look  cU  eatS.  oth^r  tcith  anxictj^ 

during  this  speech,  whidh  thti/  partly  over- 

Jiear.     They  both  approach  Oswald. 
Elk.  Oswald — ^my  dearest  husband  4 
Flo.  My  dear  father  i 


»MP.- 


-"  tinseird  spangle.** 

-"  One  shall  seek  tbesr  emblenk 
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Oflrvir.  Peace,  both  1 — we  speak  no  more  of  this. 
Igo 
To  heave  the  drawbridge  up.  [JSxiL 

ILatlk£N  mounts  Uie  steps  tmeards  tfie  loop-fioU, 
looks  outj  and  speciks. 
The  storm  ia  gathering  fast ;  broad,  heavy  drops 
Fall  plashing  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
And  daah  its  inkj  surface  into  circles ; 
Tho  diHtar.t  hills  are  hid  in  wreaths  of  darkness. 
Twill  be  a  fearful  night. 

Oswald  re-enters,  and  tJtrows  himself  into  a  seat, 

£le.  More  dark  and  dreadful 

Than  is  our  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 

Osw.  (to  FLa)  Such  is  Heaven's  will — it  is  our 
part  to  bear  it. 
We're  warranted,  my  child,  from  ancient  story 
And  blessed  writ,  to  say,  that  song  assuages 
The  gloomy  cares  that  prey  upon  our  reason, 
And  wake  a  strife  betwixt  our  better  feelings 
And  Uie  fierce  dictates  of  Uie  headlong  pa^iuns. 
Sing,  tlien,  my  love ;  for  if  a  voice  have  influence 
To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  and  my  destiny, 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 

Flo.  My  best  to  please  you  1 

SOXQ. 

When  the  tempest's  at  the  loudest, 

On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides ; 
When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest. 

Through  the  foam  the  sea-bird  glide 
All  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 
Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

Gnawing  want  and  sickness  pining, 

All  the  ills  that  men  endiu'e ; 
Each  their  various  pangs  combining, 

Constancy  can  find  a  cure — 
Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 
Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure, 
Make  me  abject,  mean,  and  poor  \ 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure, 
Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor — 

m  be  happy,  rich,  and  free, 

If  endowed  with  constancy. 


ACT  XL— SCENE  L 

^  Chamber  in  a  distant  part  of  ike  Castle.  A 
large  Window  in  the  fat  sceue^  supposed  to  look 
on  the  Lake^  which  is  occcmotially  illwniticUed  by 
lightning.  There  is  a  Coueh-bed  in  tha  Rootn, 
tmd  an  antique  Cabinet. 


Enter  Katlsen,  ifitroducinff  BLACKTiioaM.' 

Ejit.  Tliis  was  the    destined   scene  of  actioi^ 
Blacktliorn, 
And  here  our  properties.     But  all  in  vain. 
For  of  Gullcrammer  we'll  see  naught  to-uight, 
Except  the  dainties  that  I  told  you  of. 

Bla.  O,  if  he's  left  that  same  hog  s  face  and  sai 
sages, 
He  will  try  back  upon  them,  never  fear  it 
The  cur  will  open  on  the  trail  of  bacon. 
Like  my  old  brach-hound. 

Kat.  And  should  that  hap,  we'll  play  our  come- 
dy,- 
Shall  we  not,  Blackthorn  t    Thou  shalt  be  Owls- 
piegle 

Bla.  And  who  may  that  hard-named  person 
bet 

Kat.  Fve  told  you  nine  times  over. 

Bla.  Tes,  pretty  Katleen,  but  my  eyes  were 
busy 
In  looking  at  you  all  the  time  you  were  talking ; 
And  so  I  lost  the  tale. 

Kat.  llien  sl)ut  your  eyes,  and  let  your  goodly 
ears 
Do  their  good  office. 

Bla.  Tliat  were  too  hard  penanoa 

Tell  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  I  will  hearken 
As  if  I  were  thrown  out,  and  listening  for 
My  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Kat.  a  civil  simile  1 

Tlien,  for  the  tenth  time,  and  the  last — be  told, 
OwLspiegle  was  of  old  the  wicked  barber 
To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  Devorgoii. 

Bla.  The  chief  who  drown'd  his  captives  in  thi 
Solway — 
We  all  have  heard  of  him. 

Kat.  a  hermit  hoar,  a  venerable  man--> 
So  goes  the  legend — came  to  wake  repentance 
In  the  fierce  lord,  and  tax'd  him  with  his  guilt; 
But  he,  heart-harden'd,  turn'd  into  derision 
The  man  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  dignity 
Consisted  much  in  a  long  reverend  beard. 
Which  reach'd  his  girdle,  Erick  caused  his  barber, 
This  same  Owlspiegle,  violate  its  honors 
With  sacrilegious  razor,  and  clip  his  hair 
After  the  fashion  of  a  rqguish  fool 

BiJL  This  was  reversing  of  our  ancient  provorb 
And  shaving  for  the  devil's,  not  ^r  Ood's  sake. 

Kat.  True,  most  grave  Blackthorn ;  and  in  punish 
ment 
Of  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber's  ghost 
Is  Biud  to  have  no  resting  after  deatli. 
But  haunts  these  halls,  and  chiefly  this  same  chom 

ber. 
Where  the  profanity  was  acted,  trimming 
And  clippuig  all  such  guests  as  sleep  within  ii 

1  The  MS.  throoghoot  Uie  FJist  Aot  roads  Bucktksr^. 


Such  is  at  least  the  tale  our  elders  tell, 
^ith  many  others,  of  this  haunted  castle. 
BuL  And  you  would  have  me  take  this  shape 
of  Owlspiegle, 
Knd  trim  the  wise  Melchisedek  1 — I  iroimot. 
Kat.  You  will  not  I 

Bla.  No— unless  you  bear  a  part 

Kat.  Whatl   can  ycu  not  alone  play  such  a 

farce  t 
Br  A.  Not  I — Fm  dull     Besides,  we  foresters 
HiU  hunt  our  game  in  couples.    Lo<^  you,  Eatr 

leen, 
We  danced  at  Shrovetide  —then  you  were  my  part- 
ner; 
We  sung  at  CShristmas— you  kept  tone  with  me ; 
And  if  we  go  a  mummir^  in  this  business. 
By  heaven,  you  must  bti  o  le,  or  Master  Gulleram- 
mer 

Is  like  to  rest  imshayen 

Kat.  Why,  you  fool. 

What  end  can  this  serve  f 

BuL  Nay,  I  know  not,  L 

But  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being  partners^ 
Why,  use  makes  perfect — who  knows  what  may 
happen! 
Eat.  Thou  art  a  foolish  patch — But  sing  our 
carol. 
As  I  have  alter'd  it,  with  some  few  words 

To  suit  the  characters,  and  I  will  bear 

[Oives  a  paper, 
Bla.  Part  in  the  gamboL    FU  go  study  quidcly. 
Is  there  no  other  ghost,  then,  haunts  the  castle, 
But  this  same  barber  shave-a-penny  goblin  f 
I  thought  they  glanced  in  every  beam  of  moon- 

sliine. 
As  frequent  as  the  bat. 
Kat.  Fve  beard  my  aunt's  high  husband  tell  of 
prophecies, 
And  fates  impending  o*er  the  house  of  Devorgoii ; 
Legendrt  first  ooin'd  by  ancient  superstition. 
And  rendered  current  by  credulity 
And  pride  of  lineage.    Five  years  have  I  dwelt. 
And  ne'er  saw  any  thing  more  mischievous 
Than  what  I  am  myself 

Bla.  And  that  is  quite  enough  f  warrant  you. 
But,  stay,  where  shall  I  find  a  dress 
To  play  this — ^wluit  d'ye  call  him — Owlspiegle  f 
Kat.  {takeB  dresses  out  of  the  cabinet.)   Why, 
there  are  his  own  clothes, 
Preservod  with  other  trumpery  of  the  sort. 
For  we  have  kept  naught  but  what  is  good  for 
naught 
[She  drops  a  cap  as  she  draws  out  the  clothes. 
Blackthorn  lifts  t/,  and  gives  it  to  her. 
Nay,  kenp  it  for  thy  pains — it  is  a  coxcomb ; 
So  cnird  in  ancient  Times,  in  ours  a  fool's  cap; 
For  you  must  know  they  kept  a  Fool  at  Devor- 
goU 


In  former  days ;  but  now  are  well  contented 
To  play  the  fool  themselves,  to  save  ezpenaea ; 
Yet  give  it  me,  111  find  a  worthy  use  fmr't 
I'll  take  this  page's  dres%  to  play  the  page 
Coddedemoy,  who  waits  on  ^loatly  Owlspi^le* 
And  yet  'tis  needless,  too,  for  Gullcrammer 
Will  scarce  be  here  to-night 

Bla.  I  tell  you  that  he  will — I  will  uphold 
His  plighted  fiuth  and  true  allegiance 
Unto  a  aous'd  sow's  face  and  sausages. 
And  such  the  dainties  that  you  say  he  sent  ycm. 
Against  all  other  likings  whatsoever. 
Except  a  certain  sneaking  of  affection, 
Whidi  makes  some  f(4ks  I  know  of  j^y  the  fool. 
To  please  some  other  folks. 
Kat.  Well,  I  do  hope  he'll  ccfine— there's  first  a 
chance 
He  will  be  cudgell'd  by  my  noble  uncle — 
I  cry  his  mercy — ^by  my  good  aunt's  husband. 
Who  did  vow  vengeance,  knowing  naught  of  him 
But  by  report,  and  by  a  limping  sonnet 
Whicli  he  had  fasliion'd  to  my  cousin's  glory. 
And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long  the  carrier; 
So  there's  the  cluuice,  first  of  a  hearty  beating. 
Which  fiiiling,  we've  this  after-plot  of  vengeance. 
Bla.  Kind  damsel,  how  c<)nsiderate  and  merd* 
full 
But  how  shall  we  get  ofl^  onr  parts  being  play'dl 
Kat.  For  that  we  are  well  fitted ;  here*s  a  trap- 
door 
Sinks  with  a  counterpoise-  you  shall  go  that 

way. 
Fll  make  my  exit  yonder — ^'neath  the  window, 
A  balcony  communicates  with  the  tower 
That  overhangs  the  lake. 
Bla.  Twere  a  rare  place,  this  house  of  Devor* 

To  play  at  hide-and-seek  in — shall  we  try. 
One  da}',  my  pretty  Katleen? 
Kat.  Hands  ofi^  rude  ranger  1    Fm  no  managed 
hawk 
To  stoop  to  lure  of  yours. — ^But  bear  you  gal* 

lantJy ; 
This  Gullcrammer  hath  vex'd  my  cousin  much, 
I  fain  would  have  some  vengeance. 
Bla.  FU  bear  my  part  with  glee ; — be  epc^ 
irreverently 
Of  practice  at  a  mark ! 

Kat.  That  cries  for  vengeance. 

But  I  must  go ;  I  hear  my  aunt's  shrill  voice  I 
My  cousin  and  her  father  will  scream  next 
Ele.  (at  a  distance,)  Ketleen !  Katleen ! 
Bla.  Hark  toold  Sweetlips^ 

Away  with  you  before  the  full  cry  open — 
But  stay,  what  have  you  the"?  f 

Kat.  {with  a  btmdle  she  has  U*km  from  the  wartL 
robe,)  My  dresp,  my  p^^re'^  dre«s-— iet  it 
alone. 
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Bi«A.  Tour  tinng-room  ib  not,  I  hope,  fiff  difl- 
tant; 
You're  inexperieDced  in  these  new  habilimentB— 
I  am  moet  ready  to  assist  your  toilet 

Kat.  Oat,  jaa  great  ass  I  was  ever  such  a  fool  1 

IJitmaoff. 

Bla.  (9ing$,) 

O,  Robin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good. 

And  a  bowman  good  was  be, 
And  he  met  with  a  maiden  in  merry  Sherwood, 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  said  he, 
For  there  never  came  maid  into  merry  Sher- 
wood, 

But  she  paid  the  forester's  fee. 

Fve  coursed  this  twelvemonth  this  sly  puss,  yoniig 

Katleen, 
And  she  has  dodged  me,  tum'd  beneath  my  nose. 
And  flung  me  out  a  score  of  yards  at  once ; 
If  this  s^me  gear  fadge  right,  FU  cote  and  mouth 

her. 
And  then  !  whoop  I  dead  1  dead  t  dead  ! — She  is 

the  metal 

To  make  a  woodsman's  wife  of ! 

{^Patuet  a  moment. 
Well — I  can  find  a  hare  upon  her  form 
Witli  any  man  in  Nitlisdale — stalk  a  deer. 
Run  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  all  his  doubles, 
Reclaim  a  haggard  hawk  thafs  wild  and  wayward. 
Can  bait  a  wild-cat, — sure  the  devil's  in't 
But  2  can  match  a  woman— I'U  to  study. 

[8iU  dawn  on  the  eouch  to  exeanine  the  paper. 


SCENE  IL 

Hkene  ehanget  to  the  inhabited  apartment  of  the 
Castle^  at  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  preceding  Act. 
A  fire  is  kindled,  by  which  Oswald  eits  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  and  melancholy  thought^  witl^iU 
paying  attention  to  what  peutee  around  him, 
ELRANoa  ie  buey  in  covering  a  table  ;  FLoaA  goee 
out  and  te-entere,  as  if  busied  in  the  kitchen. 
There  should  be  some  byplay — the  women  whis- 
pering together f  and  watching  tfie  state  of  Os- 
WALO ;  then  separating^  and  seeking  to  avoid  his 
observationf  when  he  casually  raises  his  headf  and 
drops  it  again.  This  must  be  left  to  taste  and 
management.  The  women^  in  the  first  part  of 
the  seenCj  talk  apart,  and  as  if  fearful  of  being 
oserheard;  the  by-play  of  stopping  occasionally, 
and  attending  to  Oswald's  movements,  will  give 
^Utsliness  to  the  Scene, 


Ele.  Is  all  prepared  t 

Flo.  Ay ;  but  I  doubt  the  issue 

Will  give  my  sire  less  pleasure  than  you  hope  for. 

Elk.  Tusli,  maid — I  know  thy  father's  humor 
better. 
He  was  high-bred  in  gentle  lumiries ; 
And  when  our  griefd  began,  I've  wept  apart, 
While  lordly  cheer  and  high-fill'd  cups  of  wine 
Were  blinding  him  against  the  woe  to  come. 
He  has  turn'd  his  bock  upon  a  pivicely  baiiquet : 
We  will  not  spread  his  board — tl^  night  at  least 
Since  chance  hath  better  fumish'd — ^with  dry  bread, 
And  water  from  the  well. 

ETiter  Eatlekx,  and  hears  the  last  speech. 
Kat.  (€tside.)  Considerate  aunt  I  she  deems  that 
a  good  supper 
Were  not  a  thing  indifferent  even  to  him 
Who  is  to  hang  to-morrow.    Since  she  thinks  so^ 
We  must  take  care  the  venison  has  due  honor — 
So  much  I  owe  the  sturdy  knave,  Lance  Black 
thorn. 
Flo.  Mother,  alas !  when  Grief  turns  reveller. 
Despair  is  cup-bearer.    What  shall  hap  to-morrow  I 
Ele.  I  liave  leam'd  carelessness  from  fruitless 
care. 
Too  long  I've  watcli'd  to-morrow ;  let  it  come 
And  cater  for  itself — Thou  hoar'st  the  thunder. 

[Low  and  distant  thunder 
This  is  a  gloomy  night — ^within,  alas ! 

[  Looking  at  her  hiuihana» 
Still  gloomier  and  more  threatening — Let  us  use 
Whatever  means  we  have  to  drive  it  o'er, 
And  leave  to  Heaven  to-morrow.     Trust   m« 

Flora, 
'Tis  the  philosophy  of  desperate  want 
To  match  itself  but  with  the  present  evil. 
And  face  one  grief  at  once. 
Away,  I  wish  thine  aid  and  not  thy  counsel. 

[As  Flora  is  about  to  go  off,  Gullceam* 
iter's  voice  is  heard  behind  the  fiat  scene^ 
as  if  from  the  drawbridge. 
GuL.  {behind.)  Hillo — ^hillo— hilloa — ^hoa — ^hoa  \ 
[Oswald  raises  himself  and  listens  ;  El- 
eanor goes  up  the  steps,  and  opens  the 
window  at  the  loop-hole;    GifLLCRAM 
mkr's  voice  is  then  heard  more  distinct  'y 
GuL.    Emd  Lady  Devorgoil-^^weet    MtRtrc4i 
Floral— 
The  night  grows  fearful,  I  have  loet  my  w:y. 
And  wander'd  tiU  the  road  tuni'd  round  with  me, 
And  brought  me  back — ^For  Heaven's  sake,  ^vt 
me  shelter  I 
Kat.  (itside.)  Now,  as  I  Uve,  the  voice  of  QuU 
crammer  I 
Now  shall  our  gambol  be  play'd  off  with  spirit ; 
ni  swear  I  am  the  only  one  to  whom 
That  screech-owl  whoop  was  e'er  aocepiaUe 
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Osw.  Wlint  bawling  knave  is  this  that  takes  our 
dwelling 
For  5u>nw»  h»»<Iijc»-inn,  tlie  haunt  of  lated  drunkards  f 

Kf.R.  What  t^liall  I  say  f — Go,  Katleen,  speak  to 
him. 

Kat.  (ii^idf.)  The  ^;ame  ia  in  my  handa — I  will 
f^iy  something 
Will  frt»t  the  Baron's  pride — and  then  he  enters. 
[Sht  xptokgft  ttni  Oie  irindftic.)  (Jood  sir,  be  patient ! 
We  are  pHir  folks — it  is  but  six  Scotch  miles 
To  the  next  bo-ough  town,  where  your  Reverence 
May  l>e  accommodated  U)  your  wants ; 
We  are  pi>or  ftilks,  an't  please  your  Reverence, 
Atnl  keep  a  narrow  household — there's  no  track 
To  lead  your  steps  astray —  —  [Iwly, 

Oi'L.  Nor  none  to  lead  them  right — You  kill  me, 
Tf  you  deny  me  harbor.     To  budge  from  hence, 
An<l  in  my  weary  plight,  were  sudden  death, 
Interment,  funeral-sermon,  tombstone,  epitaph. 

()h\v.  W))o's  he  that  is  thus  clamorous  without  I 
(7'o  Elk.)     Thou  know'st  him  ? 

Kle.  {rov fused.)  I  know  him  ? — no — ^yes — *tis  a 
worthy  clergyman, 
Henii:hte<l  on  his  way  ; — ^but  think  not  of  him. 

Kat.  Tlie  morn  will  rise  when  that  the  tempest's 
past. 
And  if  lie  miss  the  marsh,  and  can  avoid 
Tlie  vTs\<s^  upon  the  left,  the  road  is  plain. 

( )>w.  Then  this  is  all  your  piety  ! — to  leave 
One  ^v]loIn  the  holv  duties  of  his  office 
Iliive  sunim<m'd  over  moor  and  wilderness, 
To  pray  ^H'^ide  some  dying  wretch's  bed. 
Who  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave  to  life, 
Or  wsike  some  8tublK)rn  sinner  to  repentance, — 
To  leave  him,  after  offices  like  these, 
To  choose  his  way  in  darkness  'twixt  the  marsh 
And  dizzy  precipice  V 

Elk.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Osw.  Do  what  thou  canst — the  wealthiest  done 
more — 
Ami  if  so  much,  'tis  well.     These  crumbling  walls. 
While  yet  they  bear  a  roof,  shall  now,  as  ever. 
Give  shelter  to  the  wanderer" — Have  we  food! 
He  shrill  partake  it — ^Have  we  none  ?  the  fast 
Shall  be  accounted  with  the  good  man's  merits 

And  our  misfortunes 

[lie  goes  to  the  loop-hole  while  ha  speaks^ 
and  placet  himself  there  in  room  of  his 
Wife^  tcho  eonies  down  with  rclttctance. 

GuL.  {without.)  Hillo— hoa — hoa! 
By  my  good  fiEuth,  I  cannot  plod  it  farther ; 
liie  attempt  were  death. 

Osw.  {speaks  from  the  window.)  Patience,  my 
friend,  I  oome  to  lower  the  drawbridge. 

[Descends,  and  exit 

}  Bits. — "  And  headlong  dizxj  precipioa.' 

t  MS. "  ihsll  giT«,  ■■  wm. 


Ele.  O,  that  the  screaming  bittern  had  his  condi 
Where  he  deserves  it,*  in  the  deepest  mar«h  1 

Kat.  I  would  not  give  tliis  sport  for  all  the  reul 
Of  Devorgoil,  when  Devorgoil  was  richest ! 
{To  Elk.)    But  now  you  diided  me,  my  deareat 

aunt. 
For  wishing  him  a  horse-pond  for  his  portion  ? 

Ele.  Yes,  saucy  girl ;  but,  an  it  please  you,  then 
He  was  not  fretting  me  ;  if  he  had  sense  enough. 
And  skill  to  bear  Iiim  as  some  casual  stranger, — 
But  he  is  dull  aa  earth,  and  every  hint 
Is  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  the  cormorant^ 
Whose  hide  is  proof  except  to  musket-bulletB  f 

Flo.  (apart,)  And  yet  to  such  a  one  would  my 
kind  mother, 
Whose  chiefest  fifiult  is  loving  me  too  fondly. 
Wed  her  poor  daughter  1 

Enter  GuLLCRAimiiR,  his  dress  damaged  hy  ths 
storm  ;  Eleanor  runs  to  meet  Atm,  in  order  to 
explain  to  him  that  she  wished  him  to  heh4xve  as 
a  stranger.  Gullcbammer,  mistaking  her  ap- 
proach for  an  invitation  to  familiar  if  i/,  adcanees 
with  tlie  air  of  pedantic  conceit  belonging  to  his 
charactfr^  when  Oswald  enters^ — Eleanor  reeor- 
ers  herself  arui  msttmes  an  air  of  distance — 
Gullorammer  is  confounded^  and  doe*  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it. 

Osw.  The  counterpoise  has  clean  given  way ;  tha 
bridge 
Must  e'en  remain  unraised,  and  leave  us  open. 
For  this  night's  course  at  least,  to  passing  visit- 
ants.— 
What  have  we  here  I — ^is  this  the  reverend  man  I 
[He  takes  up   the  candle,  and  surveys 
GirLLcaiAHUER,  who  stHves  to  sustain 
the  inspection  with  confidence,,  while  fear 
obviously  contends  with  conceit  and  de- 
sire to  show  himself  to  the  best  ad^fon- 
tage, 
GuL.  Kind  sir— or,  good  my  lord — my  band  is 
ruffled. 
But  yet  'twas  fresh  tliis  morning.   Tliis  fell  shower 
H0h  somewhat  smu-ch'd  my  doak,  but  yoa  may 

note 
It  rates  five  marks  per  yard ;  my  doublet 
Hath  fairly  'scaped — 'tis  three-piled  taffeta. 

[Opens  Jus  cloak,  and  displays  his  doublM, 
Osw.  A  goodly  inventory — Art  thou  a  preacher  I 
GuL.  Tea — I  laud  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Man- 
go for  it 
Osw.  'Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  these  thai 
should  weed  follies 
Out  of  the  common  field,  have  their  own  mindf 

Their  ihelter  to  the   J  °«*<*f  { 

f  wandenr.'*  i 

*  MS.— •<  Wbera  it  k  fittMt,"  Im. 
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0*errun  with  foppery — Envoys  *twixt  heaven  and 

enrth, 
Exmr.]  le  shoiil  J  with  precept  join,  to  show  us 
H(»w  we  mav  scorn  the  world  with  all  its  vanities. 
O-L.  Nay,  the  high  heavens  forefend  that  I  were 
vain ! 
When  our  learned  Principal  such  sounding  laud 
Gave  to  mine  Essay  on  the  hidden  qualities 
Of  the  sulphuric  mineral,  I  disclaira'd 
All  self-exaltment.    And  {turning  to  the  loomen) 

when  at  the  dance, 
The  lovely  Saccharissa  Kirkencroft, 
Daughter  to  Kirkencroft  of  Kirkencroft, 
Graced  me  with  her  .soft  hand,  credit  me,  ladies, 
That  still  I  felt  myself  a  mortal  man, 
Though  beauty  smiled  on  me. 

Osw.  Come,  sir,  enough  of  this.  [heavens, 

That  you're  our  guest  to-niglit,  thank  the  rough 
And  all  our  worser  fortunes ;  be  conformable 
Unto  my  rules;  these  are  no  Saccharissas 
To  gild  with  compliments.    There's  in  your  pro- 

fefision. 
As  the  best  ^ain  will  have  its  piles  of  chaflf, 
A  certain  whiffler  who  hath  dared  to  bait 
A  noble  maiden  with  love  tales  and  sonnets ; 
And  if  I  meet  him,  his  Geneva  cap 
May  scarce  be  proof  to  save  his  asji's  ears. 

Kat.  {aMdf.)       TJmph — I  am  strongly  tempted  ; 
And  yet  I  think  I  will  be  generous. 
And  give  his  brains  a  chance  to  save  his  bones. 
Then  there's  more  humor  in  our  goblin  plot, 
Than  in  a  simple  drubbing. 

Ele.  {apart  to  Flo.)  What  shall  we  do  ?    If  he 
discover  him. 
Hell  fling  him  out  at  window. 

Flo.  My  father's  hint  to  keep  himself  unlmown 
Is  all  too  broad,  I  think,  to  be  neglected. 

Ele.  But  yet  the  fool,  if  we  produce  his  bounty, 
May  claim  the  merit  of  presenting  it ; 
And  then  we're  but  lost  women  for  accepting 
A  gift  our  needs  made  timely. 

Kat.  Do  not  produce  them. 

E*on  let  the  fop  go  supperless  to  bed, 
And  keep  Iiis  bones  whole. 

Osw.  {to  his  IVife.)  Hast  thou  aught 

To  place  before  him  ere  he  seek  repose  ? 

Ele.  Alas !  too  well  you  know  our  needful  fere 
Is  of  the  narrowest  now,  and  knows  no  surplus. 
Osw.  Shame  us  not  with  thy  niggard  housekeep- 
ing; 
He  is  a  stranger — were  it  our  last  crust. 
And  he  the  veriest  coxcomb  ere  wore  taflfeta, 
A  pitch  he*8  little  short  of — he  must  share  it, 
rbough  all  should  want  to-morrow. 
Gul.  {partly  overhearing  what  passes  bettoeen 
ihem.)    Nay,  I  am  no  lover  of  your  sauced 
oainties: 
PUb  food  and  plenty  is  my  motto  stilL 


Your  mountain  air  is  bleak,  aii*l  l>rinL:.->  an  apiu'tite; 
A  soused  sow's  face,  now,  to  my  ni(MUv«*t  tl linking. 
Has  ne'er  a  follow.     What  tliiuk  these  fair  hidies 
Of  a  sow's  face  and  sausages  { 

[J/a/.v'S  signs  to  Eleanoe. 
Flo.  Plague  on  the  vulgar  hind,  and  on  liis  cour- 
tesies, 
The  whole  truth  will  come  out ! 

Osw.  What  should  they  tliiuk,  but  that  you're 
like  to  lack 
Tour  favorite  dishes,  sir,  unless  perchance 
You  bring  such  dahities  with  you. 

Gul.  No,  not  with  me  ;  not,  indeed, 
Directly  ttith  me ;  but — Aha  !  fair  ladies ! 

[Jfdkrs  signs  again, 
Kat.  He'll  draw  the  beating  down — Were  that 
the  worst. 
Heaven's  will  be  done !  [Aside. 

Osw.  {apart.)  What  can  he  mean  ? — tliis  is  tlie 
veriest  dog-whelp — 
Still  he's  a  stranger,  and  the  latest  act 
Of  hospitality  in  this  old  mansion 
Shall  not  be  sullied. 

Gdl.  Troth,  sir,  I  think,  under  the  ladies'  fevor, 
Without  pretending  skill  in  second  si«rht, 
Tliose  of  my  cloth  being  seldom  conjurers— 
Osw.  m  take  my  Bible-oath  that  thou  art  none. 

[Aside, 
Gur*  I  do  opine,  still  with  the  ladies'  favor, 
Tliat  I  could  guess  the  nature  of  our  8uj)per: 
I  do  not  say  in  such  and  eu('h  j)r('r(»(l»'nce 
Tlie  dishes  will  be  placed ;  housewives,  as  y(»u  know, 
On  such  forms  have  their  fancies ;  but,  I  say  still, 

Tliat  a  sow's  face  and  sausages 

Osw.  Peace,  sir  I 

O'er-driven  jests  (if  this  be  one)  are  insolent. 
Flo.  {apart,  seeing  her  mother  nneast/.)  The  old 
saw  still  holds  true — a  churl's  Ix'uefit^ 
Sauced  with  his  lack  of  feeling,  sense,  and  courtesy, 
Savor  like  injuries. 

[A  horn  is  winded  tpithont ;  then  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  gate. 
Leo,  {tcithout.)  Ope,  for  the  sake  of  love  and 
charity  I 

[Oswald  goes  to  the  loop-hole, 
Gul.  Heaven's  mercy  1  should  there  ?ome  an- 
other stranger. 
And  he  half  starved  with  wandering  on  the  wolds^ 
The  sow's  face  Ixiasts  no  substance,  nor  the  8aiL<vigoi^ 
To  stand  our  reinforced  attack  I     I  judge,  too, 
By  this  starved  Baron's  language,  there's  no  hope 
Of  a  reserve  of  victuals. 
Flo.  Go  to  the  casement,  cousin. 
Kat.  Go  yourself. 

And  bid  the  gallant  who  that  bugle  winded 
Sleep  in  the  storm-swept  waste ;  as  meet  for  him 
As  for  Lance  Blackthorn. — Come,  FU  not  distre« 
yon. 
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m  get  aJmittaoce  (or  tliia  second  euitar, 

And  we'll  play  out  this  gambol  at  croaa  purpoees. 

But  »e,e,  your  father  baa  prevented  me. 

Osw.  [tie^nis  to  have  tpoken  mlh  those  vfithoutt 
and  ansicert,)   Well,  I  will  ope  the  door; 
one  gueat  already, 
Driven  by  the  storm,  has  claim'd  my  hospitality, 
And  you,  if  you  were  fiends,  were  scarce  UtB  wel- 
come 
To  this  my  mouldering  roof,  than  empty  ignorance 
And  lauk  conceit — I  hasten  to  admit  you.     {^EaiU. 
Eur.  {to  Flo.)  The  tempest  thickens.    By  that 
winded  bugle, 
I  gueM  tlie  guest  that  next  will  honor  ua. 
Little  deceiver,  that  didst  mock  my  troubles, 
Ti8  new  thy  turn  to  fear  1 

Fu>.  Mother,  if  I  knew  less  or  more  of  this 
Uuthought-of  and  most  perilous  visitation, 
I  would  your  wislies  were  fulfilled  on  me. 
And  J  were  wedded  to  a  thing  like  yon. 
GuL.  (approaching.)  Come,  ladies,  now  yon  see 
the  jest  is  threadbare, 
And  you  must  own  that  same  sow's  face  and  sau- 
sages 

Re-enter  Oswald  with  Leonard,  supporting  Baul- 
DIE  DrawARD.     Oswald  takes  a  viao  of  thett^  as 
fonnerlif  of  GuLLCRAMMER,  tJt^en  speaks, 
Osw.  (to  Leo.)  By  thy  green  cassock,  hunting- 
spear  and  bugle, 
I  guess  thou  art  a  huntsman  f 

Leo.  (bowing  tcith  respect.)  A  ranger  of  the  neigh- 
boring royal  forest. 
Under  the  good  Lord  Nithsdale ;  huntsman,  there- 
fore, 
In  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  land  has  war, 
To  my  best  powers  a  soldier. 
Osw.   Welcome,  as  either.     I  have  lored  the 
chase, 
And  WAS  a  soldier  once. — This  aged  man. 
What  may  he  be  I 

DuR.  (recovering  his  breath.)  Is  but  a  beggar,  sir, 
an  humble  mendicant. 
Who  feels  it  passing  strange,  that  from  this  roo( 
Above  all  others,  he  should  now  crave  slielter. 
Osw.  Why  so  I    You're  welcome  both — only  the 
word 
Warrants  more  courtesy  than  our  present  means 
Permit  us  to  bestow.    A  huntsman  and  a  soldier 
Hay  be  a  prince's  comrade,  mucli  more  mine ; 
And  for  a  bt'^^^ar — friend,  there  little  lacks. 
Save   that  blue  gown  and  badge,  and  clouted 

poudiea, 
To  make  U8  comrades  too ;  then  welcome  both. 
And  to  u  IxiiT^iur's  feast    I  fear  brown  bread, 
And  water  from  tlie  spring,  will  be  the  best  on*t ; 
For  we  liad  cast  to  wend  abroad  this  evening, 
ilnd  left  our  larder  empty. 


OvL.  Tet,  if  some  kindly  fisuiy; 

In  our  behalf  would  search  its  hid  recesses, — 
(Apart.)  We'll  not  go  supperleas  now — ^we're  thr*^ 
to  one. — 

Still  do  I  say,  that  a  sooaed  face  and  sausages 

Osw.  (looks  sternly  at  him,  then  ai  his  tdfs.] 
There's  something  muler  this,  but  that  the 
present 
Is  not  a  time  to  question.  (ThELs.)  Wife,mTiLood 
Is  at  such  height  of  tide,  that  a  tum'd  feather 
Would  make  me  frantic  now,  with  mirth  or  fury  1 
Tempt  me  no  more — but  if  thou  hast  the  things 
This  carrion  crow  so  croaks  for,  bring  them  forth ; 
For,  by  my  father's  beard,  if  I  stand  caterer, 
Twill  be  a  fearful  banquet  I 

EuL  Tour  pleasure  be  obey'd — Come,  aid  ice 
flora.  [Axnmi 

(During  th^fotlomng  speeches  the  Women 
place  dishes  on  the  table.) 
Osw.  (to  Duel)  How  did  you  lose  your  path  f 
Ddr.  K*en  when  we  thought  to  find  it^  a  wild 
meteor 
Danced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet  astray. — 
I  give  small  credence  to  the  tales  of  old. 
Of  Friar's-buitem  told,  and  Will-o'-Wisp, 
Else  would  I  say,  that  some  malicious  dcmoo 
Guided  us  in  a  round  ;  for  to  the  moat. 
Which  we  had  poss'd  two  hours  since,  were  wa 

led. 
And  there  the  gleam  flickered  and  disappeared. 
Even  on  your  drawbridge.     I  was  so  worn  down, 
So  broke  with  laboring  through  marsh  ai<d  moor, 
That,  wold  I  nold  I,  here  my  young  coi.ductGr 
Would  needs  implore  for  entrance ;  cLa^  believe 

me, 
I  had  not  troubled  you. 
Osw.  And  why  not,  &therf — have  ycm  e^er 
heard  aught. 
Or  of  my  house  or  me,  that  wanderers. 
Whom  or  their  roving  trade  or  sudden  circumstanoe 
Oblige  to  seek  a  shelter,  shjuld  avoid 
The  house  of  Devorgoil  I 

DuR.  Sir,  I  am  English  bom — 

Native  of  Cumberland.    Enough  is  said 
Why  I  should  shun  those  bowers,  whose  lords  wen 

hostile 
To  English  blood,  and  unto  Cumberland 
Most  hostile  and  most  &taL 
Osw.  Ay,  fatlier.    Once  my  grandsire  plo(ugb*d, 
and  harrow'd. 
And  sow'd  with  salt  the  streets  of  your  fair  towns. 
But  what  of  that  ? — you  have  the  'vantage  nnw. 

DuR.  True,  Lord  of  Devorgoil,  and  well  believe  I, 
That  not  in  vain  we  sought  these  towers  tc^night, 
So  strangely  glided,  to  behold  their  state. 
Osw.  Ay,  thou  wouldst  say,  'twas  fit  a  Cumbnai 
beggar 
Should  ait  an  eqoal  guaai  in  his  proud  hall^ 
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Who0e  fathers  beggar'd  Cumberland — Graybeard, 

let  it  be  80, 
m  not  dispute  it  with  thee. 

(7b  Leo^  wAo  fea$  tpealnng  to  Floba,  but 
on  beiftg  9urpri»ed,  occupied  himBelf 
with  tite  tuit  of  armor,) 
What  makest  thou  there,  young  man! 
Lko   I  marveird  at  this  harness ;  it  is  larger 
Than  arms  of  modem  daysw    How  richljr  carred 
With  gold  inlaid  on  steel — ^how  close  the  rivets — 
How  jastly  fit  the  joints  1    I  think  the  gauntlet 
Would  swallow  twice  my  hand. 

[He  t«  abcfut  to  take  down  tome  part  of  the 
Armor;  Oswald  interferes. 
Osw.  Do  not  displace  it. 

My  grandsire,  Erick,  doubled  human  strength, 
And  almost  human  size — and  human  knowledge, 
And  human  vice,  and  human  virtue  also, 
As  storm  or  sunshine  chanced  to  occupy 
His  mental  hemisphere.    After  a  fatal  deed, 
He  hung  liis  armor  on  the  wall,  forbidding 
It  e*or  nhould  be  ta'en  dowa    There  is  a  prophecy, 
That  of  itself  'twill  fall,  uptm  the  night 
When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  Iiis  decease, 
Deyorgoil's  feast  is  full.    This  is  the  era ; 
But,  as  to<i  well  you  see,  no  meet  orcaiiion 
Will  do  the  downfall  of  the  armor  justice, 
Or  grace  it  with  a  feast.    There  let  it  bitle. 
Trying  its  strength  with  the  old  walls  it  hangs  on, 
Which  shall  fall  soonest 
Doa,  {hioking  at  the  trophy  with  a  mixture  of 
feeling.)  Tlien  there  stem  Erick's  harness 
han^^s  untouched. 
Since  liis  last  fatal  raid  on  Cumberland  I 

Osw.  Ay,  waste  and  want^  and  recklessness — a 
comrade 
tjtill  yoked  with  waste  and  want— have  stripped 

these  walls 
Of  every  other  trophy.    Antler*d  skulls, 
Whose  branches  vouched  the  tales  old  vassals  told 
Of  desperate  chases — partisans  and  spears — 
Knights'  barred  helms  and  shields — the  shafts  and 

bows, 
Axes  and  breastplates  of  the  hardy  yeomanry — 
The  banners  of  the  vanquished — signs  these  arms 
Were  not  assumed  in  vain,  have  disappeared. 
Te^  one  by  one  they  all  have  disappeared ; 
And  now  Lonl  Erickes  harness  hangs  alone, 
'Midst  implements  of  vulgar  husbandry 
And  mean  economy ;  as  some  old  warrior, 
Whom  want  hath  made  an  inmate  of  an  almfr-house, 
Shows,  mid  the  beggar'd  spendthrifts,  base  me- 
chanics, 
And  bankrupt  pedlars,  with  whom  fate  has  miz^d 
him.  [house, 

Oua.  Or  rather  like  a  j^te,  whom  the  prison- 
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Prune  leveller  next  the  grave,  hath  for  the  first  time 
Mingled  with  peaceful  captives,  low  in  fortunes,* 
But  fair  in  innocence. 
Osw.   (looking  at  Dua.  with  gurpriw.)  Friend 

thou  art  bitter ! 
Dua.  Plain  truth,  sir,  like  the  vulgar  coppe 
coinage, 
Despised  amongst  the  gentry,  still  finds  value 
And  currency  with  beggars. 

Osw.  Be  it  sa 

I  will  not  trench  on  the  immunities 
I  soon  may  cUim  to  share.    Thy  features,  too, 
Though  weathuf -beaten,  and  thy  strain  of  language, 
Relish  of  better  days.'    Come  hither,  friend, 

[Thri/  speak  apart. 
And  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  occupation. 

[LEONAan  looke  ronnd^  antl,  teeing  Oswald 
engaged  with  Dubwabd,  and  Gullcbam* 
Msa  letM  ELBAiroa,  approaehet  totnardt 
Flora,  w?io  mutt  give  him  a  \  opportunity 
of  doing  tOy  with  olnfiout  attention  on  her 
part  to  give  it  the  air  of  chance.  T/ie  by- 
play here  will  reH  with  the  Lady,  who 
must  engage  the  attention  of  the  audience 
by  playing  off"  a  little  female  hypocrisy 
and  si  tuple  coquetry,  • 

Leo.  Flora 

Flo.  Ay,  gallant  huntsman,  may  she  deign  to 
question 
Why  Leonard  came  not  at  the  appointed  hour : 
Or  why  he  came  at  midnight  f 

Leo.  Love  has  no  certain  loadstar,  gentle  Flora, 
And  oft  gives  up  the  helm  to  wayward  pilotage. 
To  say  tlie  8(X)th — A  beggar  forced  me  hence, 
And  Will-o'-wisp  did  guide  us  back  again. 

Flo.  Ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the  faded  spectre 
Of  Poverty,  that  sits  upon  the  threshold 
Of  these  our  rain*d  walla    Fve  been  unwise, 
Leonard,  to  let  you  speak  so  oft  with  me ; 
And  you  a  fool  to  say  what  you  have  said. 
E'en  let  us  hero  break  short ;  an<l,  wise  at  length. 
Hold  each  our  separate  way  through  life's  widt 
ocean. 
Leo.  Nay,  let  us  rather  join  our  course  togetoer 
And  share  the  breeze  or  tempest,  doubling  joys, 
Relieving  sorrows,  warding  evils  off 
With  mutual  effort,  or  enduring  them 
With  mutual  patience. 
Flo.  Tliis  is  but  flattering  counsel — sweet  and 
baneful ; 
But  mine  had  wholesome  bitter  in't. 

Kat.  Ay,  ay ;  but  like  the  sly  apothecary, 
Tou*ll  be  the  last  to  take  the  bitter  drag 
That  you  prescribe  to  others. 

[They  whisper,    Elkakob  advances  to  ff» 
terrupt  them,  followed  by  OoLLCBAiocnb 
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Elk.  What,  maid,  no  household  cares  t    Leaye 
to  your  elders 
Tlio  task  of  filling  panning  strangers'  ears 
With  thi3  due  notes  of  welcome. 

Glx.  Be  it  thine, 

0,  Mistress  Flora,  the  more  useful  talent 
Of  filling  strangers'  stomachs  with  substantiala ; 
Tliat  is  to  say — for  leam'd  commentators 
Do  so  expound  substantials  in  some  places^ — 
With  a  sous'd  bacon-face  and  sausagea 

Flo.  (apart.)  Would  thou  wert  sous'd,  intoler- 
able pedant, 
Base,  greedy,  perverse,  interrupting  coxcomb  I 

Kat.  Hush,  coz,  for  we'll  be  well  avenged  on  him, 
And  ere  this  night  goes  o'er,  else  woman's  wit 
Cannot  o'ertake  her  wishea 

[She  proceeds  to  arrange  Mats.    OswALn  and 
DraWARD  come  forteard  in  eow*er»ation, 

Obw.  I  like  thine  humor  weU. — So  all  men 
beg 

Dub.  Yes — I  can  make  it  good  by  proo£    Tour 
soldier 
Begs  for  a  leaf  of  laurel,  and  a  line 
In  the  Gazette.    He  brandishes  his  sword 
To  back  his  suit,  and  is  a  sturdy  beggar-^ 
Tlie  courtier  begs  a  riband  or  a  star, 
And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is  provided 
With  false  certificates  of  health  and  fortune 
Lo«>t  in  the  public  service.     For  your  lover, 
Wlio  bogs  a  High,  a  smile,  a  lock  of  hair, 
A  bnskui-point,  he  maunds  upon  the  pad, 
With  the  true  cant  of  pure  mendicity, 
"  The  smallest  trifle  to  relieve  a  Chiistian, 

And  if  it  like  your  Ladyship  I'* 

[/n  a  begging  tone. 

Eat.  (apart.)  This  is  a  cunning  knave,  and  feeds 
the  humor 
Of  my  aunt's  husband,  for  I  must  not  say 
Mine  honor'd  uncle.     I  will  try  a  question. — 
Your  man  of  merit  though,  who  serves  the  com- 
monwealth, 
17or  asks  for  a  requital  1^-*- 

[To  DuRWAKn. 
.  Dub.  Is  a  dumb  beggar, 

And  lets  his  actions  speak  like  signs  for  him, 
Ohallenging  double  guerdon. — Now,  Fll  show 
}  few  your  true  beggar  has  the  fair  advantage 
f)'er  all  the  tribes  of  cloak'd  mendicity 
Slave  told  over  to  you, — ^The  soldier's  laurel* 
The  statesman's  riband,  and  the  lady's  favor. 
Once  won  and  gain'd,  are  not  held  worth  a  farthing 
By  such  as  longest,  loudest,  canted  for  them ; 
Whereas  your  charitable  halfpenny,^ 
Which  is  the  scope  of  a  true  beggar's  suit, 
la  worth  two  farthings,  and,  in  times  of  plenty, 
Will  buy  a  crust  of  bread. 

*  MB.->"  Wfacrau  row  yniiiiiie  ooppor  haUjieimr.'* 


Flo.  (interrupting  him^  and  addreuing  her  fa 
ther.)  Sir,  let  me  be  a  beggar  with  the  time, 
And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 

Elk.  (to  Oswald,  apart!)  Must  he  ski  with  us  ! 

[Looking  at  Dcbwabi* 
Osw.  Ay,  ay,  what  else— since  we  are  boggara 
aU? 
When  cloaks  are  ragged,  sure  their  w<»lh  is  equal 
Whether  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or  woollen. 

Els.  Thou  art  scarce  consistent 
This  day  thou  didst  refuse  a  princely  banquet. 
Because  a  new-made  lord  was  placed  above  thee  ; 

And  now 

Osw.  Wife,  I  have  seen,  at  public  executions, 
A  wretch,  that  could  not  brook  the  hand  of  violeDoe 
Should  push  him  from  the  scaffold,  pluck  up  cour- 
age, 
And,  with  a  desperate  sort  of  cheerfulness, 
Take  the  fell  plunge  himself — 
Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a  beggar's  feast  1 

GuL.  (who  hat  in  the  mean  while  seated  himMelf^ 
But  tliis  is  more. — ^A  better  countenance, — 
Fair  fall  the  hands  that  sous'd  it ! — ^than  thia  \iq^^ 
Or  prettier  provender  than  these  same  sauaagea, 
(By  what  good  friend  sent  hither,  shall  be  name- 
less, [fuse,) 
Doubtless  some  youth  whom  love  bath  made  pro- 
[Smiling  significantly  at  Eleanob  and  Flora 
No  prince  need  wish  to  peck  at.    Long,  I  ween. 
Since  that  the  nostrils  of  this  house  (by  metaj^ior 
I  mean  the  chimneys)  smell'd  a  steam  so  grateful — 
By  your  good  leave  I  cannot  dally  longer. 

[Helps  hinuei/ 
Osw.    (places  Dubwabd  above  Gitllcbammbb.! 
Meanwhile,  sir. 
Please  it  your  faithful  learning  to  give  plax% 
To  gray  hairs  and  to  wisdom ;  and,  moreover. 

If  you  had  tarried  for  the  benediction 

Gul.  (somewhat  abashed.)  I  said  grace  to  myselll 
Osw.  (not  minding  hi»n.) — And  waited  fcr  the 
company  of  others, 
It  had  been  better  fashion.    Time  has  been, 
I  should  have  told  a  guest  at  Devorgoil, 
Bearing  himself  thus  forward,  he  was  saucy. 

[He  seats  himself ^  and  helps  the  compamy 
and  himself  in  dmnb-shaw.  There  should 
be  a  contrast  betwixt  the  precision  of  hi^ 
aristocratic  civility,  and  the  rude  vnder^ 
breeding  of  Gullcbahmxb. 
Osw.  (having  tasted  the  dish  next  him.)  Why^ 

this  is  venison,  Eleanor  I 
Gul.  Ehl  What  I  Let's  see— 

[Pushes  across  Oswald  and  helps  himsel/i 

It  may  be  venisai>-* 
Vm  sure  'tis  not  beef^  veal,  mutton,  laml\  or  pork 
Eke  am  I  sure,  that  be  it  what  it  will. 
It  is  not  half  so  good  as  aausages. 
Or  as  a  sow's  £Bce  sous'd. 


Osw.  Eleanor,  ^w hence  all  thia  ? 

Ele.  Wait  till  to-morrow, 

Vmi  bliiiU  know  alL    It  was  a  luippy  chance, 

riiat  furniah'd  us  to  meet  ao  many  gue.sts. 

l^FilU  wine. 

Try  if  your  cup  be  not  as  richly  gann^h'd 

\.»  i.-*  your  trencher.* 
Kat.  (apart,)  My  aunt  adheres  to  the  good  cau- 
tious maxim 

Of, — "  Eat  your  pudding,  friend,  and  hcJd  yoiu" 
tongue." 
Osw.  (tastes  tfie  toine.)  It  is  the  grape  of  Bor- 
deaux. 

Such  dainties,  once  familiar  to  my  board. 

Have  been  estnuiged  from't  long. 

[i/(?  agam  Jills  his  glass^  and  continues  to 
speak  as  he  fiolds  it  up, 

^ill  round,  my  friends — here  is  a  treacherous  friend 
now 

Smiles  in  your  face,  yet  seeks  to  steal  the  jewel, 

(Vhich  is  distinction  between  man  and  brute — 

(  mean  our  reason — this  he  does,  and  smiles. 

But  are  not  all  friends  treacherous? — one  shall 
cross  you 

"Even  in  your  dearest  interests — one  shall  slander 
you — 

This   steal   your   daughter,   that  defraud   your 
purse; 

But  this  gay  flask  of  Bordeaux  will  but  borrow 

iTour  sense  of  mortal  sorrows  for  a  seasson. 

And  leave,  instead,  a  gay  delirium. 

Mothinks  my  brain,  unused  to  such  gay  yisitants^ 

The  influence  feels  already ! — we  will  revel  1 — 

Our  banquet  sliall  be  loud  1 — it  is  our  last. 

Eatleen,  thy  song. 

Kat.  Not  now,  my  lord — I  mean  to  sing  to- 
night 

For  this  same  moderate,  grave,  and  reverend  cler- 
gyman; 

ril  keep  my  voice  till  then. 
Ele.  Tour  round  refusal  shows  but  cottage 
breeding. 

1  Wooden' trenohen  ■honld  be  nied,  and  the  quaigh,  a  9eoU 
Ifah  drinking-cnp. 

*  '*  Dande«>,  enraged  at  hit  enemies,  and  still  more  at  bli 
friend*,  rewlved  to  retire  to  the  Highlandii,  and  to  make  prepa- 
lationt  Tor  civil  war,  bvt  with  tecrrcy  ;  for  he  had  been  order* 
•d  bj  James  to  make  no  pnblie  insurrection  until  aasistanee 
■bonid  be  sent  him  (torn  Ireland. 

"  Whilst  Dundee  was  in  this  temper,  information  was 
brov'ht  him,  whether  true  or  false  is  ancertain,  that  some  of 
tbo  Covenanters  had  associated  themselves  to  assassinate  him, 
in  revenge  for  his  former  severities  against  their  partj.  He 
flew  to  the  Convention  and  demanded  jnMtioe.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  trooblesome  adversary, 
treated  his  complaint  with  neglect ;  and  in  order  to  sting  him 
In  the  tenderest  part,  reflected  upon  that  courage  which  ooold 
bo  alarmed  bf  imaginary  dangers.  Dundee  left  the  bouse  in 
%  rago,  mounted  his  hone,  and  with  a  troop  of  fifty  honemen 
vho  had  deasitad  to  him  fiom  his  rsgimant  in  England,  ft!- 


Kat.  Ay,  my  good  aunt,  for  I  was  cottage  nor 

ture<l. 
And  tauj^ht,  I  think,  to  prize  my  own  wild  will 
Above  all  ^:acrit]ce  to  aimpliment. 
Here  is  a  huntsman — in  liU  eyes  I  read  it^ 
He  sings  the  martial  song  my  uncle  loves, 
What  time  tiorcu  Claver':ie  with  his  Cavaliers, 
Abjuring  tlio  now  change  of  govermnent. 
Forcing  his  ft>urless  way  through  tunorous  fricndA, 
And  cneniieii  as  i imonius,  left  the  capital 
To  rouse  in  James  s  cause  the  distant  Highlanda, 
Have  you  ne'er  heard  the  song,  my  noble  uncle  t 
Osw.  Have  I  not  heard,  wench  I — It  was  I  rod« 

next  him, 
Tis  thirty  summers  since — rode  by  his  rein ; 
We  miu'ched  on  througli  the  alarm'd  city, 
As  sweeps  the  osprey  through  a  flock  of  gulls, 
Who  scream  and  flutter,  but  dare  no  resistance 
Agauist  the  bold  sea-empress — They  did  murmur, 
The  crowds  before  us,  in  their  sullen  wratl^ 
And  tho!«e  whom  we  had  pass'd,  gathering  fr^ab 

courage. 
Cried  havoc  m  the  rear — we  minded  them 
E'en  as  the  brave  bark  minds  the  bursting  bil 

lows, 
Which,  yielding  to  her  bows,  burst  on  her  sides, 
And  ripple  in  her  wake. — Sing  me  that  strain, 

[To  LxoNAan. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  meed  I  seldom  tender. 
Because  they're  all  I  have  to  give — ^my  thanks. 
Leo.  Nay,  if  you'll  bear  with  what  I  cannoft 

help, 
A  voice  tluit's  rou^^h  with  hollowing  to  the  hounds 
111  sing  the  scjng  even  as  old  Rowland  taught  me. 

aoHO.' 

Air — "  The  Bonnet*  of  Bonny  Dundee.*^ 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claver'se  who 

spoke, 
*'  Ere  the  King's  crown  shall  fall  there  are  arowne 

to  be  broke ; 

loped  through  the  city.  Being  asked  by  one  of  his  fHendt,  who 
stopped  him,  '  Where  he  was  going  V  he  waved  bis  hat,  and  is 
re|Yorted  to  have  answered,  '  Wherever  the  spirit  of  Montroae 
shall  direct  me.*  In  pasning  under  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  be 
stopped,  scrambled  up  the  precipice  at  a  place  difflenit  and  da» 
gerons,  and  held  a  conferenee  with  the  Dnke  of  Oordon  at  a 
postcm-gate.  the  marks  of  which  ate  still  to  be  seen,  thongi 
the  gate  itself  is  built  up.  Hoping,  in  vain,  to  infaae  the  vigo. 
of  bis  own  spirit  into  the  Duke,  he  presssd  him  to  retire  with 
him  into  the  Highlands,  raise  his  vassals  there,  who  were  nn- 
roerous,  brave,  and  fkithfnl,  and  leave  the  eommand  of  the 
CaHtle  to  Winram,  tlie  lientenanfrgovemor,  an  offloeron  wboa 
Dundee  could  rely.  The  Dnke  coneealed  his  Umiditj  nndet 
the  exenee  of  a  soldier.  *  A  soldier,'  said  he,  '  eannot  in  hon- 
or quit  the  post  that  is  assigned  him.'  The  novelty  of  the  sight 
drew  numbers  to  the  foot  of  tbe  rock  upon  which  tbo  oonh^ 
ence  was  held.  Thcae  nnmbers  every  minute  increaaad,  and, 
in  the  end,  were  misuken  for  Dnndoe'a  idhwanta*    Tko  Uaa* 
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So  let  each  Caralier  who  loTes  honor  and  me, 
Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

"Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  mj  can, 
Come  saddle  your  horses,  and  call  up  your  men ; 
y>me  open  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  gang  free, 
^d  it*8  room  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dun- 
dee I" 

j[)undee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street, 

The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are 
beat; 

But  tlie  ProToet^  douce  man,  said,  "  Just  e*en  let 
him  be, 

The  Gude  Town  is  weel  quit  of  that  Deil  of  Dun- 
dee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  Ac 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 
nk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her  pow ; 
But  the  young  plants  of  grace  they  look'd  couthie 

and  slee, 
Thinking,  luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  Bonny  Dundee  I 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  Ac 

With  sour-featured  Whigs  the  Grat^smarket  was 

cramm'd 
As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  to  be  hang'd  :* 
There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there  was  fear  in 

each  e'e. 
As  they  watdi'd  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  Ac 

These  cowls  of  Kilnuunock  had  spits  and  had  spears, 

And  lang-bafted  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers ; 

But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  causeway 

was  free. 
At  the  toes  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  Ac 

He  6pi;rr'd  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rock. 
And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke ; 

TenUoQ  WW  then  sitUnc :  news  wen  carried  thither  that  Don- 
dee  waa  at  the  gates  with  an  armjr,  and  had  prevailed  upon 
the  govemor  of  the  Caaile  to  fire  upon  the  town.  The  Dvke 
>f  Hamilton,  whoae  intellifence  was  better,  had  tiie  presence  of 
mind,  by  improving  the  moment  of  agitation,  to  overwhelm 
the  one  party  awl  provoke  the  otlier,  bx  their  fean.  He  or- 
dered the  doois  of  the  hooM  to  be  that,  and  the  keys  to  be 
laid  on  the  table  before  him.  He  cried  ont,  *  That  there  was 
danger  within  as  well  as  without  doors ;  that  traiton  most  be 
held  in  oonfinement  nntil  the  present  danger  was  over :  bat 
that  the  friends  of  liberty  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  that  thon- 
sands  were  ready  to  start  op  in  their  defence,  at  the  stamp  of 
bis  foot.*  He  ordered  the  dnims  to  be  beat  and  the  trumpets 
to  sound  thiongh  the  city.  In  an  instant  vast  swarms  of  those 
who  had  been  brought  Into  town  by  him  and  Sir  John  Dal- 
rympta  from  the  western  counties,  and  who  had  been  hitherto 
hid  in  ganets  and  oellais,  showed  themselves  in  the  streets ;  not, 
indeed,  in  the  proper  habiliments  of  war,  but  in  aims,  and  with 


"Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  i«« 

words  or  three, 
For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee.** 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  ^ 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goea— « 
"  Where'er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  Mootroae  1 
Tour  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidioga  at 

me, 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  Ac 


*■  There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands 

yond  Forth, 
If  there's  lords  in  the  lowlands,  there's  chieCs  in 

the  North ; 
There  are  wild  Duniewassals  three  thousand  times 

three, 
Will  cry  hoigfi !  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  d^ 

"There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barkened  ball- 
hide  ; 

Tliere's  c^teel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  be- 
side ; 

Tlie  brass  sli;ill  be  buruish'd,  the  steel  shall  fiaah 
free, 

At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Cume  fill  up  my  cup,  Ac 

"  Away  to  the  liills,  to  the  caves,  to  the  rocks- 
Eire  I  own  an  usurper,  I'll  coudi  with  the  fox; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  of  jofoi 

glee. 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and 

mer 
Come  fill  up  my  cup^  Ac 


He  waved  liis  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets 

blown, 
The  kettle-drums  dash'd,  and  the  horsemen  rod» 

on, 


looks  fierce  and  sullen,  as  if  they  felt  disdain  at  thdr  former 
concealment.  This  unexpected  sight  increased  the  noise  mnA 
tumult  of  the  town,  which  grew  loudest  In  the  sqnaro  adjoin- 
ing to  the  house  where  the  members  were  ooafined,  and  a|^ 
pearsd  still  loader  to  those  who  were  within,  because  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  causa  from  which  the  tumult  aroae,  awl 
caught  contagion  from  the  anxious  looks  of  each  other.  A  fie* 
eome  honn,  the  doon  were  tlirown  open,  and  the  Whig  meua 
ben,  ss  they  went  out,  were  received  with  aeelamaUoas,  and 
those  of  the  opposite  party  with  the  threats  and  cunes  of  a 
prepared  populace.  Terrified  by  the  prospect  of  future  alaimM, 
many  of  the  adherents  of  James  quitted  the  Cooventioia,  and 
retired  to  the  country ;  most  of  them  changed  sides ;  only  a 
very  few  of  the  most  resolute  continued  their  attemiaiiea.'*— 
DA.LBTMPLB'a  Jlfsmeuv,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

>  Ptevioua  to  1784,  the 
of  exeoudon  at  Edinboiyb. 
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Tin  on  RaTeUtoo's  diflfo  and  on  Clermiston'a  le«, 
Oied  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Gome  saddle  the  horses,  and  call  up  the  men ; 
Come  opei)  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free, 
For  it's  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  1 

Elk.  Katleen,  do  thou  sing  now.     Thy  uncle's 
cheerful; 
We  must  not  let  his  humor  ebb  again. 

Kat.  But  I'll  do  better,  aunt,  than  if  I  sung, 
For  Flora  can  sing  blithe ;  so  can  this  huntsman, 
As  he  has  shown  e'on  now ;  let  them  duet  it. 

Osw.  Well,  huntsman,  we  must  gi^e  to  freakish 
maiden 
Tlie  freedom  of  her  fancy. — Raise  the  carol, 
And  Flora,  if  she  can,  will  join  the  measure. 

60N0. 

When  friends  are  met  o'er  merry  cheer. 
And  lovely  eyes  are  laugliing  near, 
And  in  the  owlet's  bosom  clear 

The  care^m  dav  are  drown'd ; 
When  puns  are  made,  and  bumpers  quaff*d, 
And  wild  Wit  shoots  his  roying  shaf^ 
And  Mirth  his  jovial  laugh  has  laughed, 

Tlien  is  our  banquet  crown'd. 
Ah  gay, 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd. 

When  glees  are  sung,  and  catches  trolled, 
And  bashfulness  grows  bright  and  bold, 
And  beauty  is  no  longer  cold. 

And  age  no  longer  dull ; 
When  chimes  are  brief,  and  cocks  do  crow, 
To  tell  us  it  is  time  to  go, 
Yet  how  to  part  we  do  not  know, 

Then  is  our  feast  at  full. 
Ah  gay, 

Then  is  our  feast  at  fuU. 

Osw.  (rues  vith  the  cup  in  hit  Jtand,)  Devorgoil*s 
feast  is  full — 
Drink  to  the  pledge ! 

[A  tremendous  burst  of  thunder  follows 
these  words  of  the  Sortg ;  and  the  LiglU- 
ning  should  aeein  to  Mr  ike  the  suit  of  black 
Armor f  which  falls  with  a  cranh}  All 
rise  in  surprise  and  fear  except  Gullcram- 
MEa,  who  tumbles  over  backwards  and  lies 
still.  [roof 

Osw.  That  sounded  like  the  judgment-peal — the 
Btill  trembles  with  the  volley. 


J I  should  think  thti  may  be  contrived,  by  htTing  a  tnnspar 
mt  zig-zag  n  the  flat-«Gene,  immediately  above  tJie  annor, 
luddaaly  ao4  rery  strongly  illominated. 


Dua.  Happy  those 

Who  are  prepared  to  meet  sudi  fearful  sum 

mons. — 
Leonard,  what  dost  thou  there  f 

Leo.  {supporting  Flo.)       The  duty  of  a  man- 
Supporting  innocence.    Were  it  the  final  call, 
I  were  not  misemploy'd. 
Osw.  The  armor  of  my  grandsire  hath  faD'a 
down. 
And  old  saws  have  spoke  truth. — {Musing.)  The 

fiftieth  year — 
Devorgoil's  feast  at  fullest  I  What  to  think  of  it-— 
Leo.  {lifting  a  scroll  which  Itad  fallen  with  the 
annor.)  This  may  inform  us. 
[Attempts  to  read  the  tnanuscript,  shakes 
his  headf  and  gives  it  to  Oswalo. 
But  not  to  eyes  unlearned  it  tells  its  tidings. 
Osw.  Hawks,  hounds,  and  revelling  consumed 
the  hours 
I  should  have  given  to  study. 

[Looks  at  the  manuscripL 
These  characters  I  spell  not  more  than  thou. 
They  are  not  of  our  day,  and,  as  I  think. 
Not  of  our  language. — Where's  our  scholar  now, 
So  forward  at  the  banquet !    Is  he  laggard 
Upon  a  point  of  learning  t 

Leo.  Here  is  the  man  of  Ifitter'd  dignity, 
E*en  in  a  piteous  case. 

[Drags  GuLLORAXMEa  forward, 
Osw.  Art  wakings  craven  f  canst  thou  read  this 
scroll! 
Or  art  thou  only  leam*d  in  sousing  swine's  flesh. 
And  prompt  in  eating  it  t 
GuL.  Eh — ah! — oh — ho! — Have  you  no  better 
time 
To  tax  a  man  with  riddles,  than  the  moment 
When  he  scarce  knows  whether  he's  dead  or  lir- 
ingf 
Osw.  Confound  the  pedant ! — Can  you  read  the 
scroll. 
Or  can  you  not,  sir  f    If  you  ean^  pronounce 
Its  meaning  speedily. 

GuL.  Can  I  read  it^  quotha  t 

When  at  our  learned  University, 
I  gain'd  first  premium  for  Hebrew  learning, — 
Which  was  a  pomid  of  high-dried  Scottish  snu£( 
And  half  a  peck  of  onions,  with  a  bushel 
Of  curious  oatmeal,^-our  learn'd  Principal 
Did  say,  "  Meldiisedek,  thou  canst  do  any  thing !" 
Now  comes  he  with  his  paltry  scroll  of  pardunenli 
And,  "  Can  you  read  it  f" — After  such  affront^ 
The  point  is,  if  I  will. 

Osw.  A  point  soon  solved. 

Unless  you  dioose  to  sleep  among  the  frogs ; 
For  look  you,  sir,  there  is  the  chamber  window, 
Beneath  it  lies  the  lake. 
£le.   Kind  master  Gullcrammcr,  beware  my 
husband. 
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lie  IcoDka  no  contradiction — ^*ti8  his  &ult, 

And  in  hii  wrath  he's  dangerous. 

OuL.  {fooktt  at  the  scroti,  andmutters  a*  if  reading.) 

Ilanhgaboth  kotch-potth — 

A  cviinple  matter  this  to  make  a  rout  of — 

Ten  rntherten  bacons  mith-moMh  venison^ 

Saunagian  touecd-face — Tu  a  simple  catalogue 

Of  our  small  supper — made  by  the  grave  sage 

Whose  prescience  knew  this  night  that  we  should 

feast 
On  TeniMMi,  bash'd  sow's  face,  and  sausages. 

And  hung  his  steel-coat  for  a  supper-bell-^ 

E'en  let  us  to  our  provender  again. 

For  it  is  written  we  shall  finish  it, 

And  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left  it  us. 

Osw.  This  must  be  impudence  or  ignorance ! — 

The  spirit  of  rough  Erick  stirs  within  me, 

And  I  will  knock  thy  brains  out  if  thou  palterest  1 

Expound  the  scroll  to  me  1 

GuL.  You're  over  hasty ; 

And  yet  you  may  be  right  too — Tis  Samaritan, 

Now  I  look  clofltir  on't^  and  I  did  take  it 

For  simple  Hebrew. 

Dun.  Tis  Hebrew  to  a  simpleton, 

That  we  see  plainly,  friend — Give  me  the  scroU. 

GuL.  Alas,  good  friend  1  what  would  you  do 

with  it! 

DuR.  {takes  it  from  him.)  My  best  to  read  it,  sir 

— ^The  character  is  Saxon, 

Used  at  no  distant  date  within  this  district ; 

And  thus  the  tenor  runs — nor  in  Samaritan, 

Nor  simple  Hebrew,  but  in  wholesome  English : — 

Devorgoil,  thy  bright  moon  waneth. 

And  the  rust  thy  harness  statneth ; 

Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 

Of  tlie  once  proud  DevorgoiL 

But  should  Black  Erick's  armor  fall. 

Look  for  guests  shall  scare  you  all  I 

They  shall  come  ere  peep  of  day, — 

Wake  and  watch,  and  hope  and  pray. 

Eat.  {to  FLa)  Here  is  fine  foolery — an  old  wall 

shakes 

At  a  loud  thunder-clap— down  comes  a  suit 

Of  ancient  armor,  when  its  wasted  braces 

Were  all  too  rotten  to  sustain  its  weight— 

A  beggar  cries  out.  Miracle  1  and  your  father, 

Weighing  the  importance  of  his  name  and  lineage, 

Must  needs  believe  the  dotard  !^ 

Flo.  Mock  not,  I  pray  you ;  this  may  be  too 

serious. 

Kat.  And  if  I  live  till  morning,  I  will  have 

The  power  to  tell  a  better  tale  of  wonder 

Wrought  on  wise  Gullcrammer.  Til  go  prepare  me. 

[£xit, 

FxA  I  have  not  E  atleen's  spirit^  yet  I  hate 


'  MS.—  "  A  boffjn'ng  knave  cri«i  ont,  a  Minirle  I 
And  your  good  •trs,  doting  on  the  im 


Tliis  Gullcrammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 
Any  disgrace  that's  hasting  towards  him. 
Osw.  {to  whom  the  beggar  has  been  again 
ing  the  scroll.)     v 
'Tis  a  strange  prophecy ! — ^The  silver  rooob. 
Now  waning  sorely,  is  our  ancient  bearings* 
Strange  and  unfitting  guests — 

GuL.  (interrupting  him.)  Ay,  ay,  the  matter 
Is,  as  you  say,  all  moonshine  in  the  water. 
Osw.  How  mean  you,  air !  {threatening.) 
GuL.  To  show  that  I  can  rhyiiM 

With  yonder  bluegown.    Give  me  breath  and  tiou^ 
I  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence. 
Mine  exposition  had  the  betfer  sense — 
It  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of  cheer ; 
And  his,  more  guests  to  eat  what  we  have  here-^ 
An  increment  right  needless^ 

Osw.  Get  thee  gone ; 

To  kennel,  hound ! 
GuL.  The  hound  will  hare  his  bone. 

[Takes  up  the  platter  of  meat,  and  ajltisk. 
Osw.  Flora,  show  him  his  chamber— take  him 
hence,  ^ 

Or,  by  the  name  I  bear,  Fll  seNus  brains. 

GuL.  Ladies,  good  night  I — ^I  spare  you,  air,  tha 
pains. 

[Exit^  lighted  by  Yuma  with  a  lamp. 
Osw.  The  owl  is  fled. — Fll  not  to  bed  to-night ; 
There  is  some  change  impending  o'er  this  house. 
For  good  or  ill.    I  would  some  holy  man 
Were  here,  to  counsel  us  wliat  we  should  do  I 
Ton  witless  thin-faced  grull  is  but  a  cassock 
Stuff 'd  out  with  chaff  and  straw. 

Dua.  {assuming  an  air  of  dignity,)  I  haTe  beei 
wont. 
In  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mortals 
The  rock  which  thev  should  anchor  on. 

{He  holds  up  a  Cros^^therest  take  a  po^ 
furs  of  dnotion,  attd  the  Scene  doses. 


ACT  TIL— SCENE  L 

A  ruinoius  Anteroom  tn  the  Castu  Enter  Ksr- 
iJEXSy  fantastically  dressed  to  play  the  Churaetef 
of  Cockledetnoyt  vfith  the  visor  in  her  hand, 

Kat.  Pve  scarce  had  time  to  glance  at  my  sweet 
person, 
Yet  this  much  could  I  see,  with  half  a  glance. 
My  elfish  dress  becomes  me — Fll  not  mask  me 
Till  I  have  seen  Lance  Blackthorn.  Lance  I  I  say-  • 

ICalU 
Blackthorn,  make  haste  1 


Of  hu  )u>h  birth  and  house,  Bust  needs  bdieve 
him.** 
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JSnter  Blaokthorit,  half  dressed  as  Owlspiegle, 

B1.A.  Here  am  I — Blackthorn  in  the  upper  half^ 
Much  at  your  service ;  but  my  nether  parts 
Are  goblinized  and  Owlspiegled.     I  hud  much  ado 
To  get  these  trankums  on.    I  judge  Lord  Erick 
Kepi  no  good  house,  and  starred  his  quondam  bar* 
ber.  [ooming ; 

Kat  Peaca»  ass,  and  hide  yon — Gullcrammer  is 
He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took  fright, 
And  e'en  tnieak'd  back.    The  I^dy  Flora  %ht8 

him— 
Trim  occupation  for  her  ladyship  I 
Had  you  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left  the  hall 
On  such  fine  errand ! 

Bla.  This  Gullcrammer  shall  have  a  bob  extra- 
ordinary 
For  my  good  comrade's  sake. — ^But  tell  me,  Eat- 

lecn, 
What  dress  b  this  of  yours  f 

Kat.  a  page's,  fool  1 

Bla.  Vm.  accounted  no  great  scholar, 

But  'tis  a  page  that  I  would  fain  peruse 
A  little  closer.  [Approaches  her, 

Kat.  Put  on  your  spectacles, 

And  try  if  you  can  read  it  at  this  distance. 
For  you  sliall  come  no  nearer. 

Bla.  But  is  there  nothing,  then,  save  rank  im- 
posture, 
Li  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Deyorgoil  t 

Kat.  My  aunt's  grave  lord  thinks  otherwise,  sup- 
posing 
niat  his  great  name  so  interests  the  Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  needs  bespeak  its  fidl — 
I  would  that  I  were  in  a  lowly  cottage 
Beneath  the  greenwood,  on  its  walls  no  armor 
To  court  the  levin-bolt 

Bla.  And  a  kind  husband,  Katleen, 

To  ward  such  dangers  as  must  needs  come  nigh.-^ 
My  father's  cottage  stands  so  low  and  lone, 
That  you  would  think  it  solitude  itself; 
The  greenwood  shields  it  from  the  northern  blast, 
And,  in  the  woodbine  round  its  latticed  casement^ 
The  linnet's  sure  to  build  the  earliest  nest 
la  all  the  forest. 

Kat.  Peace,  yon  fool,  they  come. 

Flora  lights  GuLLGEAiofsa  across  the.  Stc^e. 

Kat.  [when  they  have  passed)  Away  with  you  I 
On  with  your  cloak—be  ready  at  the  signal. 

Bla.  And  shall  we  talk  of  that  same  cottage, 
Katleen, 
At  better  leisure  t    I  have  much  to  say 
In  favor  of  my  cottage. 

Kat.  If  you  will  be  talking, 

Tou  know  I  can't  prevent  you. 

Bla.  That's  enough. 

i Aside.)  I  shall  have  leave,  I  see,  to  spell  the  page 
\  little  closer,  when  the  due  time  comes. 


SCENE  IL 

Scene  changes  U>  Gl^llcramher's  Sleeping  Apart 
ment.    Jle  enters,  ushered  in  by  Flora,  »/w  sits 
on  the  table  afiash,  with  the  lamp, 

Flo.  a  flask,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  athlrsty , 
A  light,  in  cose  your  Reverence  be  afear'd  ;— 
And  so  sweet  slumber  to  your  Reverence. 

Gul.  Kind  Mistress  Flora,  will  you  t — eh  I  eh  I 
eh  I 

Flo.  Will  I  what  f 

Gul.  Tarry  a  little  f 

pLa  (smiling.)  Kind  Master  Gullcrammer, 
How  can  you  ask  me  aught  so  unbecoming  9 

Gul.   Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! — Believe  me,  llistresi 
Flora, 
Tis  not  for  that — ^but  being  guided  through, 
Such  dreary  galleries,  stairs,  and  suites  of  roomi^ 
To  this  same  cubicle,  Fm  somewhat  loth 
To  bid  adieu  to  pleasant  company. 

Flo.  a  flattering  compliment  I — In  plain  truth, 
you  are  frighten'd. 

Gul.   What!   frighten'd f — I — I — am  not  tim- 
orous. 

Flo.  Perhaps  you've  heard  this  is  our  haunted 
chamber  f 
But  then  it  is  our  best — Tour  Reverence  knows, 
That  in  all  tales  which  turn  upon  a  ghost, 
Your  traveller  belated  has  the  luck 
To  enjoy  the  haunted  room — it  is  a  rule : — 
To  some  it  were  a  hardship,  but  to  you. 
Who  are  a  scholar,  and  not  timorous— 

Gul.  I  did  not  say  I  was  not  timorous, 
I  said  I  was  not  temerarioua-— 
ni  to  the  hall  again. 

Flo.  Youll  do  your  pleasure. 

But  you  have  somehow  moved  my  father's  anger, 
And  you  had  better  meet  our  playful  Owlspio 

gle- 
So  is  our  goblin  call'd — ^than  face  Lord  Oswald. 

Gul.  Owlspiegle! — 
It  is  an  uncouth  and  outlandish  name, 
And  in  mine  ear  sounds  fiendish. 

Flo.  Hush,  hush,  hush  I 
Perhaps  he  hears  us  now-~(tn  an  under  tone)^^A 

merry  spirit ; 
None  of  your  elves  that  pinch  folks  black  and  Uao, 
For  lack  of  cleanliness. 

Gul.  As  for  that.  Mistress  Flora, 
My  taffeta  doublet  hath  been  duly  brush'd. 
My  shirt  hebdomadal  put  on  this  morning. 

Flo.  Why,  you  need  fear  no  goblins.    Bnt  thii 
Owbpiegle 
Is  of  another  class ; — ^yet  has  his  frolics ; 
Outs  hair,  trims  beards,  and  plays  amid  his  antiu 
The  oflice  of  a  sinful  mortal  Ixu-ber. 
Such  is  at  least  the  rumor 
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G  VL.  He  will  Dot  cut  my  clothes,  or  ecar  my  iacei 
Or  draw  my  blood  ? 

Flo.  EInormities  like  these 

Were  never  charged  agahist  him, 

Gil.  And,  Mistress  Flora»  would  you  smile  on 
me, 
If,  prick'd  by  the  fond  hope  of  your  approval, 
I  ftliuuld  endure  tills  venture  t 

Flo.  I  do  hope 

(  fihall  have  cause  to  smile. 

Ol'L.  Well!  in  that  hope 

I  will  embrace  the  achievement  fur  thv  sake. 

ftr 

[She  is  going. 
Yet,  stay,  stay,  stay ! — on  second  thoughts  I  will 

not — 
Tve  thought  on  it,  and  will  the  mortal  cudgel 
Rjither  endure  than  face  the  ghostly  razor ! 
Your  crab-tree's  tough  but  blunt, — your  razor's 

poli.>.h'd. 
But,  a*  the  proverb  goes,  'tis  cruel  sharp. 
rU  to  thy  father,  and  unto  liis  pleasure 
Submit  these  destined  shoulders. 

Flo.  But  you  shall  not, 

Believe  me,  sir,  you  shall  not ;  he  is  desperate, 
And  better  far  be  trinim*d  by  ghost  or  goblin. 
Than  by  my  sire  in  anger ;  there  are  stores 
Of  hiddeo  treasure,  too,  and  Heaven  knows  what, 
Buried  among  the«e  ruins — ^you  shall  stay. 
(Apart.)  And  if  mdeed  there  bo  such  sprite  as 

Owlspiegle, 
And  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  plague  thee  not 
Wonie  than  a  goblin,  I  have  miss'd  my  purpose, 
Which  elsHJ  stands  good   in  either  case. — Good- 
night, sir.     [Exit,  aiid  double-locks  the  door, 
OfiL.  Nay,  hold  ye,  hold  1 — ^Nay,  gentle  Mistress 

Flora, 
Wherefore  this  ceremonv? — She  has  lock'd  me  in, 
And  left  me  to  the  goblin  1  —  (Listening.)  —  So^ 

so,  sol 
I  hear  her  light  foot  trip  to  such  a  distance. 
That  I  believe  the  castle's  breadth  divides  me 
From  human  company.     Fm  ill  at  ease — 
But  if  this  citadel  (laging  his  liand  on  his  stomaeh) 

were  better  victual'd. 
It  would  be  better  mann*d.  [Sits  do^cn  and  drinks. 
She  has  a  footstep  light,  and  taper  ankle. 

[Chuckles, 
Aha !  that  ankle !  yet,  confound  it  too. 
But  for  those  charms  Melchisedek  had  been 
£nug  in  his  bed  at  Mucklewhame — I  say, 
Confoimd  her  footstep,  and  her  instep  too, 
To  use  a  a>bbler's  phrase. — ^ITiere  I  was  quaint. 
Now,  what  to  do  in  tliis  vile  circum.'^tance, 
To  watch  or  go  to  bed,  I  can't  determine ; 
Were  I  a-bed,  the  ghost  might  catch  me  napping, 
And  if  I  watch,  my  terrors  will  increase 
As  glii)>tly  hours  approacli.     Fll  to  my  bed 
K  en  in  my  taffeta  doublet,  shrink  my  hea^l 


Beneath  the  clothes — leave  the  lamp  burning  thenti 

[Sets  Hon  the  table. 
And  trust  to  fate  the  issue. 

[//(?  lags  aside  Jus  cloak,  and  brushes  it^ 
as  from  liabity  starting  at  a-erg  montent; 
ties   a   napkin   over  his   head ;    then 
shrinks    beneath    the    bfd-clo'hrst.      He 
Starts  once  or  twice,  and  at  It  ngth  seemt 
to  go  to  sleep.    A  bell  tolls  oxe.     J3le 
leaps  up  in  h  is  bed. 
Gul.  I  had  just  coaz'd  myself  to  sweet  forget- 
fuluess. 
And  that  confounded  beU — I  hate  all  bcUs, 
Except  a  dinner  bell — and  yet  I  lie,  too, — 
I  love  the  bell  tluit  soon  bhall  tell  the  parish 
Of  Oabblegoose,  Melchisedek's  incunibcut^ — 
And  shall  the  future  minister  of  Gabblegoose, 
Whom  his  parii^hioners  will  so<jn  require 
To  exorcise  their  ghosts,  detect  their  witches, 
Lie  shivering  in  his  bed  for  a  pert  goblin. 
Whom,  be  he   switch'd  or  cocktail'd,  hom'd  or 

}x>ird, 
A  few  tight  Hebrew  words  will  soon  send  packing  t 
Tush !  1  will  rouse  the  parson  up  witliin  me. 

And  bid  defiance {A  distant  noise.)     In  the 

name  of  Heaven, 
What  sounds  are  these  I — 0  Lord  I  this  comes  ci 
rashness  1 
[Draws  his  head  doom  under  the  bed-clothes 

Duet  without^  between  Owlspuegle  and  Cockledb- 

liOT. 

owlspiegle. 
Cockledemoy  1 
My  boy,  my  boy 

cockledemot. 

Here,  father,  here. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Now  the  pole-star's  red  and  burning, 
And  the  witch's  spindle  turning. 
Appear,  appear ! 

GuL.  (who  has  again  raised  himself,  and  listened 
with  great  terror  to  the  Duet.)  I  have  heard 
of  the  devil's  dam  before. 
But  never  of  his  child.    Now,  Heaven  deliver  me 
The  Papists  have  the  better  of  us  there, — 
They  have  their  Latin  prayers,  cut  and  dried. 
And  pat  for  such  occasioa    I  can  think 
On  naught  but  the  vernacular. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy  I 
My  boy,  my  boy. 

We'll  sport  us  here— 
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OOOKLBDmOT. 

BOTH. 

.  Our  gambols  play, 

About,  about, 

Like  elve  and  fay ; 

Like  an  elvish  scout, 

The  cuckoo's  a  gull,  and  we'll  soon  find  him  out 

OWLBPIBGUL 

And  donuneer, 

\They  search  the  room  with  mopn  ana 

mows.    At  length  Cocklrdemoy  jtimps 

BOTS. 

on  the  bed.    Gullcrammer  raises  htmr 

Ijuigb,  frolic,  and  frisk,  till  the  monung  appear. 

self  half  up,  supporting  himself  by  Atl 

hands.    ObcKLEDEMOT  does  the  sams, 

OOCKLEDEMOT. 

grins  at  him^  tJien  skips  from  the  ^4 

lift  latch— open  clasp- 

and  runs  to  OwLapisoLB. 

Shoot  bolt — and  burst  hasp  I 

[77ie  door  opetu  with  violence.     Enter 

COCKLKDEHOT. 

BLAOKTUoaN  09  OwxBPiEOLE, /an/of^t- 

Fye  found  the  nest, 

cally  dreised  au  a  Spanish  Barber,  tall. 

And  in  it  a  guest. 

thin^  emaeiatedy  and  ghostly  ;  Katlvbn, 

With  a  sable  cloak  and  a  taffeta  Test ; 

at  CocKLBDEMor,  attends  as  his  Page. 

He  must  be  wash'd,  and  trimm'd,  and  dress'd, 

All  their  manners,  tones,  and  tnoticns, 

To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

are  fantastic,  as  those  of  Goblins.  They 

make  two  or  three  times  the  circuit  of 

OWLSPIEGLK. 

the  Room,  without  seeming  to  see  Oull- 

That's  best,  that's  best 

CRAiOfKa.     They    then   resume   tfuir 

Chant,  or  Becitative. 

BOTH. 

He  must  be  shaved,  and  trimm'd,  and  dress'd. 

OWiaPIBOLB. 

To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best 

Cocldedemoy  1 

[They  arrange  shavingtthings  on  the  tm- 

My  boy,  my  boy, 

ble,  and  sing  as  they  prepare  them. 

What  wilt  thou  do  that  will  gire  thee  joy  t 

Wilt  thou  ride  on  the  midnight  owl  f 

BOTH. 

Enow  that  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bile,  and  the 

OOGKUEDBUOT. 

buz. 

No;  for  the  weather  is  stormy  and  fouL 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ua. 

OWLSPIKGLK. 

OwLSPiEOLB  {sharpening  his  razor.) 

Cockledemoy  1 

The  sword  this  is  made  of  was  lost  in  a  fray 

My  boy,  my  boy, 

By  a  fop,  who  first  bullied  and  then  ran  away ; 

What  wilt  thou  do  that  can  give  thee  joy  t 

Ajid  the  strap,  from  the  hide  of  a  lame  racer, 

With  a  needle  for  a  sword,  and  a  thimble  for  a  hat» 

sold 

Wilt  thou  fight  a  trayerse  with  the  castle  cat  1 

By  Lord  Match,  to  his  friend,  for  some  hundreds 

in  gold. 

OOGKLEDDCOT. 

Oh,  no !  she  has  claws,  and  I  like  not  that 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  bus,        * 

GcL.  I  se«  the  devil  is  a  doting  father. 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ua 

And  spoils  his  cliildren — 'tis  the  surest  way 

To  make  cursed  imps  of  them.    They  see  me  not — 

CocKLXDDCOT  (placing  tJte  napkin.) 

What  will  they  think  on  next  t    It  must  be  own'd. 

And  this  cambric  napkin,  so  white  and  so  fair, 

they  have  a  dainty  choice  of  occupations. 

At  an  usurer's  funeral  I  stole  from  the  heir 

[Drops  something  from  a  vial,  as  goin^ 

0WL8PIX0LK. 

to  make  suds. 

Cockledemoy  1 

This  dew-drop  I  caught  from  one  eye  of  his  mothei , 

My  boy,  my  boy. 

Which  wept  while  she  ogled  the  parson  with 

What  shall  we  do  Uiat  can  giro  thee  joy  t 

t'other. 

Shall  we  go  seek  for  a  cuckoo's  nest  t 

BOTH. 

OOCKLXDKMOT. 

Far  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz, 

That's  best>  that's  best  I 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  vuk 

I 
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owLftPiKOLE  (arranging  the  lather  and  the  hann) 

ooCKLBDncoT  {singt  ets  before:^ 

My  soap-ball  u  of  the  mild  alkali  made, 

Hair-breadth  *f capes,  and  hair^breadth  mare^ 

'Which  the  soft  dedicator  employs  in  Lis  trade ; 

Hair-brain'd  follies,  ventures,  cares, 

And  it  froths  ^irith  the  pith  of  a  promise,  that's 

Part  when  father  clips  your  haira. 

sworn 

If  there  is  a  hero  frimtic, 

By  a  lover  at  night,  and  forgot  on  the  laora 

Or  a  lover  too  romantic ; — 

If  threescore  seeks  second  spoase. 

BOTH. 

Or  fourteen  iista  lover's  vows, 

Fur  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  bus, 

Bring  them  here— for  a  Scotch  boddle. 

Of  the  make-believe  world*becomes  forfeit  to  uSb 

Owlspiegle  shall  trim  their  noddle. 

Halloo,  halloo, 

[They  take  the  napkin  from  about  Gci.- 

The  blackcock  crew. 

loramkke's  neek.    He  nuJces  bowt  t^ 

Thrice  shriek'd  liath  the  owl,  thrice  croak'd  hath 

acknowledgment,  which  they  rettsmfan- 

the  raven. 

tastically,  and  sing — 

Here,  ho  I  Master  Gullcrambier,  rise  and  be  shaven  1 

hath  the  raven, 

Da  capo. 

And  Master  Melchisedek  Gidlcrammer's  shuvoi  I 

GuL.  My  friends,  you  are  too  musical  for  me ; 

Gdl.  (trko  has  been  observing  them.)  Til  pluck  a 

But  though  I  cannot  cope  with  you  in  soi^. 

spirit  up  ;  tliey're  merry  goblins, 

I  would,  in  humble  proee,  inquire  of  you. 

And  will  deal  mildly ;  I  will  sotithe  their  humor ; 

If  that  you  will  permit  me  to  acquit 

Besides,  my  beard  lacks  trimming. 

Even  with  the  barber's  pence  the  barber^s  eei^ 

[//<•  rises  frmn  his  hed^  and  advances  with 

vice! 

great  sipnptoms  of  trepidation,  but  af- 

[They shake  their  heads. 

fecting  an  air  of  composure.    Tlie  Gob- 

Or if   there  is  aught    elae   that  I  can   do  fov 

lins  receive  him  with  fantastic  ceretnony. 

you. 

Gentlemen,  'tis  jpuT  will  I  should  be  trinmi'd — 

Sweet  Master  OwUpiegle,  or  your  loving  child, 

E'en  do  your  plei\sure. 

The  hopeful  Cockle'moj  1 

{They  point  to  a  scat — he  sits.) 

Think,  howsoe'cr, 

OOCKI.El>K]fOT. 

Of  me  as  one  who  liates  to  see  his  blood  *, 

Sir,  you  have  been  trimm'd  of  late. 

Therefore  I  do  beseecli  you,  sigiiior, 

Smooth's  your  chin,  and  bald  your  pate ; 

Be  gentle  in  your  craft.    I  know  those  barbers. 

Lest  cold  rheums  should  work  you  harm. 

One  would  have  harrows  driven  across  his  vianomy. 

Here's  a  cap  to  keep  you  warm. 

Bather  than  thev  should  touch  it  with  a  razor. 

■f 

GuL.  Welcome,  as  Fortunatus'  wishing  cap^ 

0WL8P1£GLK  Sfiavcs  GlTLLCILAMXER,  whtU  CoGKf.KDE- 

For't  was  a  cap  that  I  was  wishing  for. 

iiOT  sings. 

(There  I  was  quaint  in  spite  of  mortal  terror.) 

Father  never  started  hair, 

[As  he  puts  on  the  cap,  a  pair  of  as^s  eon 

Shaved  too  clone,  or  left  too  bare — 

disengage  themselves. 

Father's  razor  slips  as  glib 

Upon  my  faith,  it  is  &  dainty  head-dress, 

As  from  courtly  tongue  a  fib. 

And  might  become  an  alderman ! — ^Thanka^  sweet 

WliiskerB,  mustache,  he  can  trim  in 

Monsieur, 

Fajsliion  meet  to  please  the  women ; 

lliou'rt  a  considerate  youth. 

Sharp's  his  blade,  perfumed  his  lather ! 

[Both  Goblins  bow  with  tKrenmny  to  Guu.* 

Happy  those  are  trimm'd  by  father  1 

CBAMMER,  who  rctums  their  salutation 

Owlspiegle  descends  by  the  trap-door 

GuL.  That's  a  good  boy.    I  love  to  hear  a  child 

CoGKLEDEMOT  Springs  out  at  a  ttindom 

Stand  for  his  father,  if  he  were  the  devil 

[He  motions  to  rise. 

soxo  (without.) 

Craving  your  pardon,  sir. — What !  sit  again  ? 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

My  Imir  lacks  not  your  scissors. 

CocWedemoy,  my  hope,  my  care, 

[OwLSPiEGLE  insists  on  his  sitting. 

Where  art  Uiou  now,  0  teU  me  whore  t 

Nay,  if  you're  peremptory,  Til  ne'er  dispute  it, 

Nor  eat  the  cow  and  choke  upon  the  tail — 

OOCKLEDEKOT. 

E'en  trim  me  to  your  fashion. 

Up  in  the  sky. 

[OwLsriEGLE  cuts  his  hair^  and  shaves  his 

On  the  bonny  dragonfly, 

head,  ridiculously. 

Gome,  father,  come  you  too^ 
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She  has  four  j^ing^  and  strength  enow, 
And  her  long  body  baa  room  for  twa 

GuL.  Oockledemoj  now  is  a  naughty  brat — 
Would  have  the  poor  old  stiff-rump  d  devil,  his 

father, 
Peril  his  fiendish  neck.    All  boys  are  thoughtless. 

aoKG. 

0WL8P1E0LB. 

Which  way  didst  thou  take  t 

OOOKLEDKXOT. 

I  have  falFn  in  the  lake^ 

Help,  father,  for  Beelzebub's  sake. 

Qui..  The  imp  is  drown*d— a  strange  death  for 
a  devil, — 
O,  may  all  boys  take  warning,  and  be  civil ; 
Respect  their  loving  sirus^  endure  a  diiding. 
Nor  roam  by  night  on  dragonflics  a-ridiog  1 

COCKLEDEHOY  {Hngi.) 

Now  merrily,  iperrily,  row  I  to  shore, 
Mj  bark  is  a  bexm-shell,  a  straw  for  an  oar. 

OWLSPIXGUE  {ritlffS,) 

My  Ufe,  my  joy. 
My  Cockledemoy ! 


UuL.  I  can  bear  tliis  no  longer — thus  children 
i^e  spoil'd. 

\^Strike9  into  the  tune. 
Master  Owlspiegle,  hoy ! 
He  deserves  to  be  whipp'd  little  Cockledemoy  1 
[Thfir  voices  are  heard,  as  if  dying  avay. 
GuL.  Tliey're  gone  ! — ^Now,  am  I  scared,  or  am 
I  nut? 
I  think  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 
Of  fear  has  given  me  courage.'    This  is  strange, 

now, 
When  they  were  here,  I  was  not  half  so  frightened 
As  now  they're  gone— they  were  a  sort  of  com- 
pany. 
What  a  strange  thin^  is  use  I — A  horn,  a  daw, 
The  tip  of  a  ficiiTf  tftil,  was  wont  to  scare  ma. 
Kow  am  I  with  the  devil  hand  and  glove ; 
His  soap  has  lathered,  and  his  razor  shaved  me ; 
Fve  jobed  him  in  a  catch,  kept  time  and  tune, 
Could  dine  with  him,  nor  ask  for  a  long  spoon ; 
And  if  I  keep  not  better  company, 
Wliat  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall  die  f 

[Bxit. 

I  *' Cowards,  Dpon  neceasity,  aasuma 

A  fearful  hnrerf ;  thinking  by  Uiii  faoa 

To  faaten  in  maa'i  mindi  tiiat  tliey  have  eourage." 

SUAXSPIARB. 


SCENE  m. 

A  Oothic  Hall,,  mute  and  ruinous.  The  moonJrghi 
is  at  times  seen  through  tJte  sJiaftcd  whuUnc*} 
Enter  Katlern  and  BLACKTiioaN — They  have 
thrown  off  ike  mors  ludicrous  parts  of  tJieir 
disguise. 

Eat.*  This  way — ^this  way;  was  ever  fool  so 

guU'd !  • 

Bla.  I  play'd  the  barber  better  than  I  thought 
for. 
Well,  Fve  an  occupation  in  reserve. 
When  the  long-bow  and  merry  musket  fail  me.-— 
But,  hark  ^e,  pretty  Katleen. 

£1at.  What  should  I  hearken  to  I 

Bla.  Art  thou  not  afraid, 
In  these  wild  haUs  while  playing  leigned  goblina^ 
That  we  may  meet  with  real  ones  9 

Kat.  Not  a  jot. 

My  spirit  is  txM  light,  my  heart  too  bold, 
To  fear  a  vi^t  from  the  other  world. 

Bla.  But  is  not  this  tlie  place,  the  very  hall 
In  wliich  men  say  that  Oswald's  grandfather, 
The  black  Lord  Erick,  walks  his  peimncc  round  t 
Credit    me,  Katleeu,  these    half-moulder'd    col- 
umns 
Have  in  their  ruin  something  very  fiendish, 
And,  if  you'll  take  an  honest  friend's  advice. 
The  sooner  that  you  change  their  shattered  splon 

dor 
For  the  snug  cottage  that  I  told  you  of^ 
Believe  me,  it  will  prove  the  blither  dwelling. 
Eat.  If  I  e'er  see  that  cottage,  honest  Black- 
thorn, 
Believe  me,  it  shall  be  from  other  motive 
Than  fear  of  £rick*s  spectre. 

[A  rustling  souTid  is  heard, 
Bla.  I  heard  a  rustling  sound — 

Upon  my  life,  there's  something  in  the  hall, 
Eatleen,  besides  us  two  1 

Eat.  a  yeoman  thou, 

A  forester,  and  frighten'd  1    I  am  sorry 
I  gave  the  fool's-cap  to  poor  QuUcrammer, 
And  let  thy  head  go  bare. 

[Tlis  same  rushing  sound  is  repeated, 
Bla.  Why,  are  you  mad,  or  hear  you  not  tha 

sound! 
Eat.  And  if  I  do,  I  take  small  heed  of  it 
Will  you  allow  a  maiden  to  bo  bolder 
Than    you,  with  beard  on  chin  and  sword  at 
girdle ! 
Bla.  Nay,  if  I  had  my  sword,  I  would  not 
care; 

•  I  have  a  notion  that  thu  can  be  managed  eo  aa  to  repn- 
sent  imperfect,  or  flitting  mooolifht,  opoa  the  plan  of  the 
Eidophuikoo. 
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Though  I  ne'er  heard  of  nuster  of  defiBoee^ 

So  active  at  his  weapoD  as  to  brave 

The  devil,  or  a  ghost — See !  see  1  see  yonder  I 

[A  Figure  %tt  imperfectly  earn  behaeen  two  of 
tiiepiUam. 
Kat.  There's  something  moves,  that*8  certain, 
and  the  mDonlight, 
CI  a#ed  by  tho  flitting  gale,  is  too  imperfect 
To  8l.f>w  its  form ;  but,  in  tho  name  of  God, 
1 11  venture  ou  it  boldly.     • 

Bla.  Wilt  thou  sot 

Were  I  alune,  now,  I  were  strongly  tempted 
To  trust  my  heels  for  safety ;  but  with  thee, 
Be  it  flvod  or  iairy,  FU  take  risk  to  meet  it. 
Kat  It  stands  full  in  our  path,  ai^l  we  most 
pass  it^ 
Or  tarry  here  all  night 
Bla.  In  its  vile  company  Y 

[As  they  advance  towards  tite  Figwrs,  it  u 
more  plainly  distinguiehed,  which  might,  I 
thinks  be  contrived  by  rainng  eueeesnve 
sereene  of  crape.     The  Fig^ire  is  wrapped 
in  a  lotig  robe,  like  the  mantle  of  a  Her' 
mit,  or  Palmer, 
Pal.  Ro  !  ye  who  thread  by  night  these  wilder- 
ing  scenes, 
In  garb  of  those  who  long  have  slept  in  death, 
Fear  ye  the  company  of  tliose  you  imitate  f 
Bla.  This  is  the  devil,  Katleen,  let  us  fly  1 

[Runt  of. 
Kat.  I  will  not  fly*-why  should  I Y    My  nerves 
shake 
To  look  on  this  strange  vision,  but  my  heart 
Partakes  not  the  alarm. — If  thou  dost  come  in 

Heaven's  name. 
In  Heaven's  name  art  thou  welcome ! 
Pal.  I  come,  by  Heaven  permitted.    Quit  this 
castle: 
There  is  a  fate  on*t — ^if  for  good  or  evil. 
Brief  space  shall  soon  determine.    In  that  fate, 
If  good,  by  lineage  thou  canst  nothing  claim ; 
If  evil,  much  mayst  suffer. — Leave   these  pre- 
cincts. 
Kat.  Whate'er  thou  art,  be  answer'd — ^Know, 
I  will  not 
DesATt  the  kinswoman  who  train'd  my  youth ; 
Know,  that  I  will  not  quit  my  friend,  my  Flora ; 
Know,  that  I  wiU  not  leave  the  aged  man 
Whose  roof  has  shelter'd  me. .  This  is  my  re- 
solve-^ 
If  evil  come,  I  aid  my  friends  to  bear  it ; 
If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  see  them  prosper, 
A  portion  in  their  happiness  from  which 
1^0  fiend  can  bar  me. 

Pau  Maid,  before  thy  courage, 

Firm  bmlt  on  innocence,  even  beings  of  nature 
More  powerful  far  than  thine,  give  place  and 
way; 


Ttkd  then  this  key,  and  watt  tlie  event  with  conf 


[Me  drops  the  key. — St  Otoppeors  gradtt' 
ally — the  maonUght  failing  at  the  same 
tune, 
Kat.  (after  a  pause,)  Whate'er  it  was, 'tis  gone 
My  head  turns  ronnd-~ 
The  Uood  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  fidl  torrent  to  my  brain, 
And  makes  wild  work  with  reason.    LwiU  haste, 
If  that  my  steps  can  bear  me  so  far  safe. 
To  living  company.    What  if  I  meet  it 
Again  in  the  long  aide,  or  vaulted  passage  I 
And  if  I  do,  the  strong  support  that  bore  me 
Through  this  appalling  interview,  again 
Shall  strengthen  and  uphold  me. 

[As  she  steps  formard  she  stumbles  ome§ 
the  key. 
What's  this  f    The  key  I — there  may  be  myateiy 

in't 
ni  to  my  kinswoman,  when  this  dizzy  fit 
Will  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  way  aright. 

[She  sits  down  exhausted, 

Re-enter  Blackthobn,  with  a  drawn  sword  and  (arch. 

Bla.  Katleen  1  What,  Katleen  I— What  a  wretd^ 

was  I 
To  leave  her  I — Katleen, — ^I  am  weapon'd  now. 
And  fear  nor  dog  nor  deviL    She  replies  not ! 
Beast  that  I  was— nay^  worse  than  beast;  ibe 

stag, 
As  timorous  as  he  is,  fights  for  his  hind. 
What's  to  be  done  f — I'll  search  this'carsed  castle 
Fr<Hn  dungeon  to  the  battlements ;   if  I  find  her 

not, 
ril  fling  me  from  the  highest  pinnacle—^ 

Katleen  (who  has  sotnewhat  gathered  her  spirits, 

in  consequence  of  his  entrance,  comes  behind 

and  toueJies  Iwn;  he  starts.)       Brave  sir  I 
ril  spare  you  that  rash  leap — You're  a  bold  woods> 

manl 
Surely  I  hope  that  from  this  night  henceforward 
You'll  never  kill  a  hare,  since  you're  akin  to 

them ; 

0  I  could  laugh — ^but  that  my  head's  so  dizzy. 
Bla.   Lean   on  me,  Katleen — By  my  honest 

word, 

1  thought  you  dose  behind — ^I  was  surpriaed. 
Not  a  jot  frighten'd. 

Kat.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  ask  me  tot  thy  cottage. 
And  then  to  show  me  at  what  slight  expense 
Of  manhood  I  might  master  thee  and  it 

Bla.  m  take  the  risk  of  that — ^This  goblin  busi> 
ness 
Came  rather  unexpected ;  the  best  horse 
Will  start  at  sudden  sights.     Try  me  again, 
And  if  I  prove  not  true  to  bonny  Katleen, 
Hang  me  in  mine  own  bowstring.  [JSxemU 
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SCENE  IV. 

ne  Scene  returns  to  the  Apartment  at  the  beginning 
of  Act  See<mtL  Oswald  and  Du&waro  are  die- 
covered  with  Elbanok,  Flora,  and  Leonakd— 
DtJKWABD  shuts  a  Prayer-book,  vhieh  fte  seems 
io  have  been  reading. 

Dub.   Tia  true— the  difference  betwixt   the 
churches, 
Which  zealots  lore  to  dwell  on,  to  the  wise 
Of  either  flock  are  of  iar  leas  importance 
Than  those  great  truths  to  which  all  Christiai  men 
Buhecribe  with  equal  reverence. 

Osw.  We  thank  thee,  father,  for  the  holy  office, 
Still  best  performed  when  the  pastor's  tongue 
Is  echo  to  his  breast ;  of  jarring  creeds 
It  ill  beseems  a  layman's  tongue  to  speak. — 
Where  have  you  stow'd  yon  prater  f     [To  Flora. 

Flo.  Safe  in  the  goblin-chamber. 

Ele.  The  goblin-chamber  I 

Maiden,  wert  thou  frantic  f — if  his  Reverence 
Have  suffered  harm  by  waspish  Owlspiegle, 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  abye  it. 

Flo.  Here  he  comes, 

Can  answer  for  himself  1 

MtitfT  Gcllcrammkb,  in  the  fashion  in  which  Owls- 
piegle Jiad  puU  him :  having  the  foot  s-cap  on  his 
head,  and  towel  about  his  neck,  d:c  His  manner 
through  the  scene  is  wild  and  extravagant^  as  if 
the  fright  had  a  little  affected  his  brain, 

DuR.  A  goodly  spectacle  1 — Is  there  such  a  goblin, 
(2b  Osw.)  Or  has  sheer  terror  made  him  such  a 
figure! 

Osw.  There  is  a  sort  of  wavering  tradition 
Of  a  malicious  imp  who  teazed  all  strangers ; 
My  &tber  wont  to  call  him  Owlspiegle. 

QuL.  Who  talks  of  Owlspiegle  t 
He  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a  devil, 
So  is  his  son,  the  hopeful  Cockle'moy. 

{Sings.) 
*  My  hope,  my  joy, 
My  Cocldedemoy  T 

Lso.  The  fooVs  bewittii'd — ^the  goblin  hath  fur- 
nish'd  him 
A  cap  which  well  befits  his  reverend  wisdom. 

Flo.  If  I  could  think  he  had  lost  his  slender  wits, 
I  should  be  sorry  for  the  trick  they  play'd  him. 

Leo.  0  fear  him  not ;  it  were  a  foul  reflection 
On  any  fiend  of  sense  and  reputation, 
To  filch  such  petty  wares  as  his  poor  brains. 

DuR.  What  saw'st  thon,  air  f     What  heard*st 
thouY 

GuL.  What  WRs't  I  saw  and  heard! 
Titti  which  old  graybearda, 


Who  conjure  Hebrew  into  Anglo-Saxon, 

To  cheat  starved  barons  with,  can  little  guess  at. 

Flo.  If  ho  begin  so  roundly  with  my  fiitlier, 
His  madness  is  not  like  to  save  his  bones. 

GuL.  Sirs,  midnight  came,  and  with  it  came  the 
goblia 
I  had  reposed  me  after  some  brief  study ; 
But  as  the  soldier,  sleeping  in  the  trench. 
Keeps  sword  and  musket  by  him,  so  I  had 
My  little  Hebrew  manual  prompt  for  service. 

Flo.  Sausagian  soused  face ;  that  much  of  you* 
Hebrew 
Even  I  can  bear  in  memory. 

GuL.  We  countered. 

The  goblin  and  myself,  even  in  mid-chamber. 
And  each  stepp'd  back  a  pace,  as  'twere  to  study 
The  foe  he  liad  to  deal  with ! — I  bethouglit  me. 
Ghosts  ne'er  have  the  first  word,  and  so  I  took  it. 
And  fired  a  volley  of  round  Greek  at  )iim. 
He  stood  his  ground,  and  answcr'd  in  the  Syriac ; 
I  flank'd  my  Greek  with  Hebrew,  and  compell'd 

him 

[A  noise  heard 

Osw.  Peace,  idle  prater! — Hark — what  soundi 
are  these  ? 
Amid  the  growling  of  the  storm  without, 
I  hear  strange  notes  of  music,  and  the  clash 
Of  coursers'  trampling  feet. 

Voices  {without,) 
We  come,  dark  riders  of  the  night. 
And  flit  before  the  dawning  light ; 
Hill  and  valley,  far  aloof, 
Shake  to  hear  our  chai^ers'  hoof; 
But  not  a  foot-stamp  on  the  green 
At  mom  shall  show  where  we  have  been.' 

Osw.  These  must  be  revellers  belated — 
Let  them  pass  on ;  the  ruin'd  halls  of  Devo^goil 
Open  to  no  such  guestsw — 

[Flourish  of  trumpets  at  a  distance,  then  nearer 

They  sound  a  summons ; 
What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour  of  night  f 
Look  out,  and  see  their  number,  and  their  bcoriag 

IiRa  {goes  up  to  the  window.)  'Tis  strange— one 
single  shadowy  form  alone 
Is  hovering  on  the  drawbridge— far  apart 
Flit  through  the  tempest  banners,  horse,  and  tidors. 
In  darkness  lost,  or  dimly  seen  by  lightning. — 
Hither  the  figure  moves — the  bolts  revolve— 
The  gate  uncloses  to  him. 

Elb.  Heaven  protect  ns  I 

7*he  Palmer  ^ti/^^^Gullcrammer  runs  off, 

Osw.  Wlience  and  what  art  thou  I  for  what  ana 

come  hither  f 
Pal^  I  come  from  a  fiur  land,  where  the  atom 

howls  act, 


And  the  Run  bcU  not,  to  prononnce  to  thee, 
Obwold  of  Devorgoil,  thy  house's  fate. 
Dub.  I  cIiATge  thee,  in  the  name  we  late  have 

kncclM  to 
Pau  Al)hot  of  Lanercost,  I  bid  thee  peace  I 
(Tnintorrupti'd  let  me  do  mine  errand : 
riaron  of  Devorgoil,  son  of  the  bold,  the  proud, 
lie  warlike  and  the  mighty,  wherefore  wear'st 

thou 
The  nabit  of  a  peasant  t    Tell  nic,  wherefore 
Are  thy  fair  halls  thus  waste — thy  chambers  bare^ 
Where  are  the  tapestries,  where  the  conquered 

banners, 
Tropliies,  an<l  gilded  arras,  that  decked  the  walls 
Of  ouce  proud  Devorgoil  t 

'  [He  adranceSj  and  places  h  inuelf  where  the 

Armor  hung^  90  a»  to  be  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  Scene, 
Dua.  Whoe'er  thou  art — if  thou  dost  loiow  so 
much, 

Needs  muf»t  thou  know 

Osw.  Peace !    I  will  answer  here ;   to  me  he 
spoke. — 
Mysterious  stranger,  briefly  I  reply : 
A  p^'asant's  dress  befits  a  peasant's  fortune ; 
And  'twere  vain  mockery  to  array  these  walls 
In  tropliics,  of  whose  memory  naught  remains^ 
Save  that  tlie  cruelty  outvied  the  valor 
Of  those  who  wore  them. 

Pal.  Degenerate  as  thou  art, 

Knowst  thou  to  whom  thou  say'st  this  f 

[He  dropn  his  mantle^  and  is  discovered 

armed  a*  nearly  as  may  be  to  tfuf  suit 

vhich  hung  on  the  \call ;  all  express 

terror, 

Osw.  It  is  himself— the  spirit  of  mine  ancestor  I 

Eai.  Tremble  not,  son,  but  hear  me  1 

[lie  strikes  the  wall ;  it  opens^  and  dis- 
covers the  TVecuture- Chamber. 

There  Ues  piled 
The  wealth  I  brought  from  wasted  Cumberland, 
Enoiigli  to  reinstate  thy  ruin'd  fortunes. — 
Cast  from  thine  high-bom  brows  that  peasant  bon- 

■       net. 
Throw  from  thy  noble  grasp  the  peasant's  stafi^ 
O'er  all,  withdraw  thine  hand  from  that  mean  mate. 
Whom  in  an  hour  of  reckless  desperation 
Tliy  fortunes  cast  thee  oa    This  do^ 
And  be  as  great  as  ere  was  Devoigoil, 
When  Devorgoil  was  richest !' 

Dua.  Lord  Oswald,  thou  art  tempted  by  a  fiend, 
Who  doth  assail  thee  on  thy  weakest  side,-^ 
Tliy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  love  of  grandeur. 
Stand  fast — ^resist— contenm  his  fatal  offers  t 
Elk.  Urge  him  not,  &ther ;  if  the  sacrifice 
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Of  such  a  wasted,  woe-worn  wretch  as  I  am, 
Can  save  him  from  the  abyss  of  misery, 
UpcMi  whose  verge  he's  tottering,  let  me  wand^ 
An  unacknowledged  outcast  from  his  castle. 
Even  to  the  humble  cottage  I  was  bom  in. 

Osw.  No,  Ellen,  no — ^it  u  not  thus  they  part. 
Whose  hearts  and  souls,  disasters  borne  in  ooznman 
Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer  sapling 
Are  twined  in  union  by  the  eddying  tempest. — 
Spirit  of  Erick,  while  thou  bear'st  his  shape, 
I'll  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 
Thy  impious  counsel,  other  than  with  these  wcrdf. 
Depart,  and  tempt  me  not  1 

Eai.  Then  fate  will  have  her  course. — Fall,  mas- 
sive grate,  [eureSi 
Yield  them  the  tempting  view  of  these  rich  trea- 
But  bar  them  frt>m  possession  I 

[A  portcullis  falls  before  the  door  of  the 
Treasure-  Cftamher. 

Mortals,  hear! 
No  hand  may  ope  that  grate,  except  tlie  Heir 
Of  plunder'd  Aglionby,  whose  mighty  wealth, 
Ravish'd  in  evil  hour,  Ues  yonder  piled  ; 
And  not  his  hand  prevails  without  the  key 
Of  Black  Lord  Erick ;  brief  space  is  given 
To  save  proud  Devorgoil. — So  willa  high  Heaveo. 

[Thutidcr  ;  he  disappears, 

DuR.  Gaze  not  so  wildly ;  you  have  stood  the 
trial 
Tliat  his  commission  bore,  and  Heaven  designs, 
If  I  may  spell  liis  will,  to  rescue  Devorgoil 
Even  by  the  Heir  of  Aglionby — Behold  him 
In  that  young  forester,  unto  whose  hand 
Those  bars  shall  yield  the  treasures  of  his  house. 
Destined  to  ransom  yours. — Advance,  young  Le<m- 

ard. 
And  prove  the  adventure. 

Leo.  (advances  and  attempts  the  grate.)  It  is  iast 
As  is  the  tower,  rock-seated. 

Osw.  We  will  fetdi  other  means,  and  prove  its 
strength, 
Nor  starve  in  poverty  with  wealth  before  iul 

Duiu  Think  what  the  vision  spoke ; 
The  key — the  fated  key 

JSnter  Gullgramxeb. 

GuL.  A  key  t — I  say  a  quay  is  what  we  wan^ 
Thus  by  the  leam'd  orthographixed — Q,  u,  a,  y. 
The  lake  is  overflow'd  1 — ^a  quay,  a  boat, 
Oars,  punt,  or  sculler,  is  all  (me  to  me ! — 
We  shall  be  drown*d,  good  people !  1 1 

Enter  Eatlxxn  and  Blac3Ctbork. 

Eat.  Delirw  u 

Haata,  save  yoarselyes— -the  lake  is  rising  fiuC* 

s  If  it  oonld  be  mansfed  to  render  the  tUbag  of  tba  ]»••  fir 
ibio,  it  woald  vrnwrn  wdl  for  a  evufds-tkHSr^. 
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Bla.  T  has  risen  my  bow's  height  in  the  last  five 
minutes, 
And  still  IS  swelling  strangely. 

OuL.  (who  has  stood  astonished  upon  seeing  them.) 
We  shall  be  drown'd  without  your  kind  assistance. 
Sweet  Master  OwUpiegle,  your  dnigonfly — 
Your  straw,  your  bean-atalk,  gentle  Cockle'moy  I 
luEO.  {looking  from  tfie  shot-hole.)  Tis  true,  by 
all  that's  fearful  I    The  proud  lake 
Peers,  like  ambitious  tyrant^  o*er  his  bounds. 
And  soon  will  whelm  the  castle— even  the  draw- 
bridge 
Is  under  water  now. 
Kat.  Let  us  escape  1    Wliy  stand  yon  gazing 

tliere  I 
DuR.  Upon  the  opening  of  that  fatal  grate 
Depends  the  fearful  spell  that  now  entraps  us, 
The  key  of  Black  Lord  Erick — ere  we  find  it, 
The  cattle  will  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves, 
And  we  shall  perisli  in  it  I 

Kat.  (giving  the  key.)  Here,  prove  this ; 
A  chance  most  strange  and  fearful  gave  it  me. 

[Oswald  puts  it  into  the  lock,  and  attempts 
to  turn  it — a  loud  clap  of  thunder. 
Flo.  The  lake  still  rises  faster. — Leonard,  Leon- 
ard, 
Canst  thou  not  save  us  ? 

[Leoxard  tries  the  lock — t^  opens  with  a 
violent  noise^  and  the  Portcullis  rises, 
A.  loud  strain  of  vrild  music-'-Thers 
may  he  a  chorus  hrre. 
[Oswald  enters  tJie  apartment^  and  brings 
out  a  scroll. 
Lko.  The  lake  is  ebbing  with  as  wondrous  haste 
^  late  it  rose — the  drawbridge  is  left  dry  1 
Osw.  This  may  explain  the  cause. — 

1  MS. — '*  The  ctomw  of  angry  Fnte  are  pMt— 
Constancy  abidei  their  blast. 
Of  Oevoigoil  tha  daagklar  Air 


(Oullcrammee  ofers  to  take  if.)  But  soft  ynu,  sir, 
We'll  not  disturb  your  learning  for  the  niulter ; 
Yet,  since  you  ve  borne  a  part  in   this  strange 

drama. 
You  shall  not  go  ungu  2rdon'(L    Wii^e  or  leam'd, 
Modest  or  {(cntle,  Ht-aven  alone  otin  nnko  thee, 
Being  80  much  otherwise  ;  but  fnwn  this  abundance 
Thou  shalt  have  that  nhall  gild  tliino  ii^norance. 
Exalt  thy  base  descent,  make  tliy  pre.-^uniption 
Seem  modest  confidence,  and  find  thet>  hundreds 
Ready  to  swear  tliat  same  fool's-cap  of  thine 
Is  reverend  as  a  mitre. 

GuL.  Tlianks,  mighty  baron,  now  no  more  a  bare 
one  1 — 
I  will  be  quaint  with  him,  for  all  his  quips.  [Aside. 

Osw.  Nor  shall  kind  Katleen  hick 
Her  portion  in  our  happiness. 

Kat.  Ilianks,  my  good  lord,  but  Katleen*s  fate 
is  fix'd— 
There  is  a  certain  valiant  forester, 
Too  mudi  afear'd  of  ghosts  to  sleep  anights 
In  his  lone  cottage,  without  one  to  guard  him*^ 

Leo.  If  I  forget  my  comrade's  fuithful  frienilship^ 
May  I  be  lost  to  fortune,  hope,  iukI  love  ! 

Di'R.  Peace,  all  I  and  hear  tlie  ble&.sing  which 
this  scroll 
Speaks  unto  faith,  and  constancy,  and  virtue 

No  more  thw  castle's  troubled  guest. 
Dark  Erick's  spirit  hath  found  rest 
The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  past— 
For  Constancy  defies  their  bhist. 
Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  free 
Sliall  wed  the  Heir  of  Aglionl)y  ; 
Nor  ever  more  dishonor  soil 
The  rescued  house  of  Devorgoil  !* 

BhaU  wed  with  Dacie*s  ii^ored  heb  { 
The  lUvei  moon  of  Devofgoil  * 
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PREFACE. 

There  U  not,  perhaps,  upon  record,  a  tale  of 
horror  which  gives  us  a  more  perfect  picture  than 
is  afforded  by  the  present,  of  the  violence  of  our 
ancestors,  or  the  complicated  crimes  into  which 
they  were  hurried,  by  what  their  wi!»e,  but  ill- 
enforceil,  laws  teniicd  the  heathenish  and  accursed 
practice  of  Deadly  Feud.  The  author  has  tried 
to  extract  some  dramatic  scenes  out  of  it ;  but  he 
IB  conscious  no  excrtious  of  his  can  increase  the 
horror  of  that  wliich  is  in  itself  so  iniquitous.  Yet, 
if  we  look  at  modem  events,  we  must  not  too  has- 
tily venture  to  cmiclude  that  our  own  times  have 
BO  much  the  superiority  over  former  days  as  we 
might  at  firbt  be  tempted  to  infer.  One  great  ob- 
ject has  indeed  been  obtained.  The  power  of  the 
laws  extends  over  the  country  miiversally,  and  if 
criminals  at  present  sometimes  escape  punishment, 
this  con  only  be  by  eluding  justice^ — not,  as  of  old, 
by  defying  it 

But  the  motives  which  influence  modem  ruffians 
to  commit  actions  at  whicli  we  pause  with  wonder 
<uid  horror,  ari^e,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
thirst  of  gain.  For  the  hope  of  lucre,  we  have 
seen  a  wretch  seduced  to  his  fate,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  was  to  share  in  amusement  and  con- 
vivudity ;  and,  for  gold,  we  have  seen  the  meanest 
of  wretches  deprived  of  life,  and  their  miserable 
remains  cheated  of  the  graye. 

The  loftier,  if  equally  cruel,  feelings  of  pride, 
ambition,  and  love  of  vengeance,  were  the  idols  of 
our  forefathers,  while  the  caitiffs  of  our  day  bend 
to  Mammon,  the  meanest  of  the  spirits  who  fell' 
Tlie- criminals,  therefore,  of  former  times,  drew 
their  hellish  inspiration  from  a  loftier  source  than 
is  known  to  modem  villains.    Tlie  fever  of  unsated 
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-Mammon  led  them  on : 


Mammoa,  the  leaat  erected  apirit  that  fell 
From  Ileavea  ' — Miltoii. 


ambition,  the  phrensy  of  migratified  revenge,  the 
per/ervidjim  ingenium  JSeotorunt,  stigmatixed  by 
our  jurists  and  our  legislators,  held  life  but  as 
passing  breath ;  and  sudi  enormities  as  now  soimd 
like  the  acts  of  a  madman,  were  then  the  famni^r 
deeds  of  every  offended  noble.  With  these  ob- 
servations we  proceed  to  our  story. 

John  Muir,  or  Mure,  of  Auchindrane,  the  ood- 
triver  and  executor  of  the  following  cruelties,  was  a 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  good  estate  in 
the  west  of  Scotland ;  bold,  ambitious,  treachenms 
to  the  last  degree,  and  utterly  xmconscientions, — a 
Richard  the  Third  in  prirate  life,  inaccessible  aliki 
to  pity  and  to  remorse.  His  view  was  to  raise 
the  power,  and  extend  the  grandeur,  of  his  own 
family.  This  gentleman  had  married  tlie  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Bai^auie,  who  was, 
excepting  the  Karl  of  Cassilia,  the  most  important 
person  in  all  Carrick,  the  district  of  Ayrahhe 
which  he  inhabited,  and  where  the  name  of  Ken- 
nedy held  80  great  a  away  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
popular  rhyme, — 

"  'Twixt  Wigton  and  the  town  of  Air, 
Portpatrick  and  the  Cniivn  of  Croe, 
Vo  man  need  ibtnk  for  to  bide  there, 
Ualem  ho  oovrt  Saint  KenBcdie.*' 

Sow,  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  who  haa  ircHnised 
himself  liigh  adyanoemeat  by  means  of  his  father- 
in-law  Barganie,  saw,  with  envy  and  resentment, 
that  his  in&uence  remained  second  and  inferior  to 
the  House  of  Gasailis,  chief  of  all  the  Kennedya 
The  Earl  was  indeed  a  minor,  but  his  authority 
was  maintained,  and  his  afiairs  well  managed,  by 
his  uncle.  Sir  lliomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne,  tht 
brother  of  the  deceased  Earl,  and  tutor  and  goard- 
ian  to  the  present.  This  wortliy  gentleman  sup- 
ported his  nephew's  dignity  and  the  credit  of  the 
house  so  effectually,  that  Rargonie's  cousequenoe 
was  much  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  the  ambi- 
tious Auchindrane,  his  son-inlaw,  saw  no  better 
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remedy  than  to  remove  so  formidable  a  riyal  as 
CullayDo  by  violent  means. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  of  God  1697,  he 
come  with  a  party  of  followers  to  the  town  of  May- 
bole  (whero  Sir  Tliomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne  then 
resided),  and  lay  in  ambush  in  an  orchard,  through 
which  he  knew  his  destined  victim  was  to  pass,  in 
returning  homewards  from  a  house  where  he  was 
engaged  to  sup.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  came  alone, 
and  unattended,  when  he  was  suddenly  fired  upon 
by  Auchindrane  and  his  accomplices,  who,  having 
mii>sed  their  aim,  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed 
U|>on  him  to  slay  him.  But  tlie  party  thus  as- 
sailed  at  disadvantage,  liad  the  good  fortune  to 
hide  himself  for  that  time  in  a  ruinous  house, 
where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  came  to  his  assistance. 

Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  prosecuted  Mure  for  this 
assault,  who,  finding  himself  in  danger  from  the 
law,  made  a  sort  of  apology  and  agreement  with 
the  Lord  of  Cullayne,  to  whose  daughter  he  united 
his  eldest  son,  in  testimony  of  the  closest  friendship 
in  future.  This  agreement  was  sincere  on  the  part 
of  Kennedy,  who,  after  it  had  been  entered  into, 
showed  himself  Auchindrane's  friend  and  assistant 
on  all  occasions.  But  it  was  most  false  and  treach- 
erous on  that  of  Mure,  who  continued  to  nourish 
the  purpose  of  murdering  his  new  friend  and  ally 
on  the  6rst  opportunity. 

Auclundrane's  first  attempt  to  effect  this  was  by 
mean^  of  the  young  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Barganie 
(for  old  Barganie,  Auchindrane's  father-in-law,  was 
dead),  wliom  he  persuaded  to  brave  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  as  one  who  usurped  an  undue  influence 
over  the  rest  of  the  name.  Accordingly,  this  hot- 
headed youth,  at  the  instigation  of  Auchindrane, 
rode  past  the  gate  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  without 
waiting  on  his  chief,  or  sending  him  any  message 
of  civility.  Tins  led  to  mutual  defiance,  being 
regarded  by  the  Earl,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  as  a  personal  insult.  Both  parties  took  the 
field  with  their  followers,  at  the  head  of  about  260 
men  on  each  side.  The  action  which  ensued  was 
thorter  and  less  bloody  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Young  Barganie,  with  the  rashness  of 
headlong  courage,  and  Auchindrane,  fired  by  dead- 
ly enmity  to  the  House  of  Cassilis,  made  a  precipi- 
tate attack  on  the  Earl,  whose  men  were  strongly 
posted  and  under  cover.  They  were  received  by 
a  heavy  fire.  Barganie  was  slain.  Mure  of  Au- 
chindrane, severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  became 
onable  to  sit  his  horse,  and,  the  leaders  thus  slain 
or  disabled,  their  party  drew  off  without  continu- 
ing the  action.  It  must  be  particularly  observed, 
that  Sir  lliomas  Kennedy  remained  neuter  in  this 
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quarrel,  considering  his  connection  with  Aucliin- 
drane  as  too  intimate  to  be  broken  even  by  his 
desire  to  assist  his  nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  honorable  conduct  he 
met  a  vile  reward ;  for  Auchindrane,  in  reHeutinent 
of  the  loss  of  his  relative  Barganie,  imd  the  down- 
fall of  his  ambitious  hopes,  continued  his  practices 
against  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Cullayne,  though 
totally  innocent  of  contributing  to  either.  Chance 
favored  his  wicked  purpose. 

The  Knight  of  Cullayne,  finding  liimself  obliged 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  on  a  particular  day,  i<cnt  a 
message  by  a  servant  to  Mure,  in  which  ho  UAd 
him,  in  the  most  unsuspecting  conlidenee,  tlie  pur- 
pose of  his  journey,  and  named  the  road  wliicli  he 
proposed  to  take,  inviting  Mure  to  meet  hiiu  at 
DuppiU,  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  a  place 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  any  com- 
missions which  he  might  have  for  Edinburgh,  and 
assuring  his  treacherous  ally  he  would  attend  to 
any  business  which  he  might  have  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis  as  anxiously  as  to  his  own.  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy's  message  was  carried  to  the  town  of 
Maybole,  where  his  messenger,  for  some  trivial 
reason,  had  the  impoi-t  committed  to  writinijj  by 
a  schoolmaster  in  that  town,  and  di.-<|^itfht!d  it  to 
it^  destination  by  means  of  a  poor  student,  named 
Dalrymple,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  the  hou^e  of 
Aucliindrane  in  person. 

Tliis  suggested  to  Mture  a  diabolical  plot  Hav- 
ing thus  received  tidings  of  Sir  Tliomas  Kennedy's 
motions,  he  conceived  the  infernal  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  confiding  friend  who  sent  the  infornuition, 
waylaid  and  murdered  at  the  place  appointed  to 
meet  with  him,  not  only  in  friendship,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  him  service.  He  dismissed 
the  messenger  Dalrymple,  cautioning  the  lad  to 
carry  back  the  letter  to  Maybole,  and  to  say  that 
he  had  not  found  him,  Audiindrane,  in  his  house. 
Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  proceeded  to 
instigate  the  brother  of  the  slain  Gilbert  of  Barga- 
nie, Thomas  Kennedy  of  Drumurghie  by  name,  and 
Walter  Mure  of  Cloncaird,  a  kinsman  of  Ids  own, 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  revenging  Bargnnie's 
death.  The  fiery  young  men  were  easily  induce i 
to  undertake  the  crime.  They  waylaid  the  unsus- 
pecting Sir  Tliomas  of  Cullayne  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  traitor  Auchindrane,  and  the 
murderers  having  in  company  five  or  six  servantH, 
well  mounted  and  armed,  assaulted  and  cruelly 
murdered  him  with  many  wounds.  Tliey  then 
plundered  the  dead  corpse  of  his  purse,  containing 
a  thousand  marks  in  gold,  cut  off  the  gold  buttons 
which  he  wore  on  his  coat,  and  despoiled  the  body 
of  some  valuable  rings  and  jewels.' 

into  which  that  oonatiy  mmi  have  rank,  m  the  following 
Bond  by  the  ESarl  of  Ca«ilii,  to  hia  brotbet  and  heir-apparant. 
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The  revenge  due  for  hi«  iincle'f*  murder  t7R8 
keenly  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Ciuisiliii.  As  the 
murderers  fled  from  trijil,  they  were  declared 
outlaws;  which  doom,  bein;^  prone junced  by  three 
blsL'*t«  of  a  horn,  wa«  called  "  Ix'ing  put  to  the  horn, 
and  declared  the  kini;:'^  relH?L"  Mure  of  Auchin- 
drunc  waa  strongly  auspected  of  having  been  the 
in«»tiL(utor  of  the  crime.  But  he  conceived  there 
could  be  no  evi<lence  to  prove  hi»  guilt  if  he  couUl 
ki'ep  tlie  boy  Dalrymple  out  of  the  way,  who  de- 
livered the  letter  which  made  him  acquainted  with 
Cullayne^s  journey,  and  the  place  at  wliich  he 
meant  to  hfdt  On  the  contrary,  he  saw,  that  if 
the  lad  could  be  produced  at  the  trial,  it  would 
nff(»rd  ground  of  fatal  ])resumption,  since  it  could 
then  be  proved  that  persona  ao  nearly  connected 
with  liim  AS  Kennedy  and  Cloncaird  had  left  hifl 
liouse,  and  committed  the  murder  at  the  very  spot 
which  Culla^Tic  had  fixed  for  their  meeting. 

To  avoid  this  imminent  danger.  Mure  brought 
Dalrymple  to  his  house,  and  detained  him  there 
for  several  weeks.  But  the  youth  tiring  of  thi« 
crtniinement.  Mure  sent  him  to  reside  with  a  friend, 
Mcuitgomery  of  Skellmorly,  who  maintained  him 
under  a  borrowed  name,  amid  the  desert  regions 
of  the  then  almo.*t  savage  island  of  Arran.  Being 
confident  in  the  absence  of  this  material  witness, 
Auchindrane,  instead  of  flying,  Uke  his  agents 
Druniurghie  and  Cloncaird,  presented  himself 
boldly  at  the  bar,  demanded  a  &iir  trial,  and 
offered  his  person  in  combat  to  the  death  against 
any  of  Lord  Cassilis'a  friends  who  might  impugn 
his  innocence.  This  audacity  was  successful,  and 
he  was  dismissed  without  trial. 

Still,  however,  Mure  did  not  consider  himself 

Hrw,  Master  of  Camilis.  The  uncle  of  these  young  men.  Sir 
Thomu  Kennedy  ot*  Culxean,  totorof  Ca<wi1i!<,  u  the  reader 
will  recollect,  ww  murdered.  May  11th,  16US,  by  Aachin- 
drane's  accomplice*. 

"The  Master  of  Ca«»ili«,  for  many  yean  previooti  to  that 
event,  was  in  open  hontility  to  his  brotlier.  Daring  all  that 
period,  however,  the  Master  maintained  habit»  of  the  closest 
intimaoy  with  Auchindrane  and  hii  diisolote  aMociatee,  and 
actually  joined  him  in  varioui  hostile  enter{irt«e9  against  hia 
brother  the  Earl.  The  occurrence  of  the  Laird  of  Culzean's 
munler  was  embraced  by  ih^ir  mutual  friends,  as  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  effect  a  permanent  reconciliation  between  the 
broilion;  *  bot'  (as  'the  Historie  of  the  Kennedies,'  p.  59, 
qnainily  inform*  us),  <  the  cuntry  thocbt  that  he  wald  not  be 
einiesl  in  that  cause,  for  theanld  IniflTbeloiz  him  and  Auchiii- 
ilrayne.'  The  unprincipled  Elarl  (whose  sobriquet,  and  that 
cf  some  of  hia  anceston,  was  King^  of  Cnrrick,  to  denote  the 
boundless  sway  which  he  exercised  over  hia  own  raasals  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district),  relying  on  his  brother's  neoea* 
lities,  held  out  the  infamous  bribe  contained  in  the  following 
bend,  to  induce  his  brother,  the  Master  of  Caaiilis,  to  murder 
his  former  friend,  the  old  Laird  of  Auchindrane.  Though 
there  be  honor  among  thieves,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  non« 
among  assaMins ;  for  the  younger  brother  insbted  upon  having 
the  price  of  blood  assured  to  him  by  a  written  document, 
Irawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  regular  bond  I 
<*  Jttdgiog^by  the  Earl's  fiumer  and  sobseqnent  Ustny,  b* 


eafe,  bo  long  as  Dalrymple  was  within  the  realm 
of  Scotland  ;  and  the  danger  grew  more  pressing 
when  he  learned  that  the  lad  had  bi^conie  irupa- 
tieut  of  the  restraint  wliich  he  gustjuned  hi  the 
island  of  Arran,  and  returned  to  some  of  Lis  friends 
in  AvrAliire.  Mure  no  sooner  heard  of  this  tluui 
he  again  obUuned  post^ession  of  the  boy*^  pe7s«o, 
and  a  second  time  concealed  him  at  Auchiiidrare, 
until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  traik«p*>rt  Lim  to 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  contrived  to  have 
him  enlisted  in  Buccleuch'a  regiment;  trus^ting, 
doubtless,  that  some  one  of  the  numerous  clianccs 
of  war  might  destroy  the  poor  yoimg  man  whose 
life  was  so  dan(;erous  to  him. 

But  after  five  or  six  veara'  uncertain  safetv, 
bought  at  the  expi'nse  of  so  much  violence  and 
cimning,  Aucliindrane's  fears  were  exa^jx'rated 
into  phrensy,  when  he  found  this  danf^enms  wit- 
ness, having  escaped  from  all  the  puriU  of  climate 
and  battle,  had  left,  or  been  disclmrgcd  frona,  the 
Legion  of  Borderers,  and  had  again  accompli&bed 
his  return  to  Ayri^hire.  Tliere  is  ground  to  suspect 
that  Dalrymple  knew  the  nature  of  the  hold  which 
he  po(»sessed  over  Auchindrane,  and  was  desirous 
of  extorting  from  his  fears  some  better  provision 
than  he  had  found  either  in  Arran  or  the  Nether 
lands.  But  if  so,  it  was  a  fatal  experiment  to  tam 
per  with  the  fears  of  such  a  man  as  xVuchindrane. 
who  determined  to  rid  himself  effectually  of  thia 
unhappy  young  man. 

Mure  now  lodged  him  in  a  house  of  his  own, 
called  Chapeldonan,  tenanted  by  a  vasisal  and  con- 
nection of  his  called  James  Bannatvne.  lliis  man 
he  conmiissioned  to  meet  him  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  on  the  sea-sands  near  Girvtm,  and  bring  with 

probably  thought  that,  in  either  event,  his  pnrpoees  would  be 
attained,  by  *  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.*  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  but  doing  justiee  to  the  Master's  ae«tc- 
ness,  and  the  experience  acquired  under  his  quondam  pneep- 
tor,  Auchindrane,  that  we  should  likewise  conj<>otuiv  that,  on 
his  part,  he  would  hold  firm  possession  ofthe  bond,  to  be  used 
as  a  checlimate  against  his  brother,  should  he  think  fit  aita^ 
wards  to  turn  his  heel  upon  him,  or  attempt  to  betraj  him  iatA 
the  hands  of  justice. 

**  The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  bond  grauted  by  tiia 
Earl : — *  We,  Johue,  Earie  of  Caasillia,  Lord  Kennedy,  etc., 
bindts  and  oblisris  ws.  that  how«ovne  our  broder.  Hew  Kea> 
nedy  of  Brounstoun,  with  his  complices,  taikis  the  Laird  •! 
Anchindraneis  lyf,  that  we  sail  mak  guid  and  thankful!  pa^ 
ment  to  him  and  thame,  of  the  sowme  of  tuelflT  hundieth 
merfcls,  yeirlie,  togidder  with  oome  to  sex  horais,  ay  and  quhilP 
we  ressaw*  thame  in  houshald  wiih  our  self:  Beginning  the 
fint  payment  immediatlie  efter  thair  committing  of  the  said 
deid.  Attonr,*  howsovne  we  reasaw  thame  iu  houshald,  w» 
sail  pay  to  the  twa  serwing  gentillmen  the  feis,  jf^riie,  as  oai 
a  win  housliald  serwandis.  And  heirto  we  obliss  ws,  vpoua 
our  honour.  Snbscryvit  with  our  hand,  at  Maybole,  the  fevi 
day  of  September,  1608. 

'  JoHxs  Erlc  orr  CAiaiLua/ 

PiTCAiRN*!  CrimvMl  Trials  tf  SoeC/oni,  vol.  iiL  p. ' 


1  Ave  snd  trntfl. 


<  Rssalvs. 
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him  the  unfortunate  Dairy raple,  the  olyect  of  \\U 
fear  and  dread.  The  victim  seems  to  have  come 
with  Rannatyne  without  the  least  suspicion,  though 
Burh  mi^ht  have  been  raised  by  the  time  and  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting.  When  Bannsitync  and 
DaJrymple  came  to  the  appointed  sjwt,  Auchin- 
draiie  met  thmn,  accompanied  by  his  el<lost  son, 
Janies.  Old  Auchindrani*.  having  taken  iJannatyne 
tL>u\ii,  imparted  his  Wocnly  purpose  of  ridding  him- 
Bfclf  of  Dalrymple  for  ever,  by  murdering  him  on 
the  K|)ot.  His  own  life  and  honor  were,  he  said, 
enchmgered  by  the  manner  in  which  this  inconve- 
nient, witness  repeatedly  tlirust  himself  back  into 
Ayrnhire,  and  nothing  could  secure  his  safety  but 
taking  the  lad's  hfe,  in  which  action  he  reque!*ted 
JamivH  Bannatyne's  a-^.sistance.  Bannatyne  felt 
some  compunction,  and  remonstrated  again?<t  tlie 
cruel  expedient,  saying,  it  would  bo  bftter  to 
transport  Dalrymple  to  Ireland,  and  t^ike  precau- 
tions against  his  retura  While  old  Auchin^lrane 
seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  this  proposal,  his  son 
concluded  that  the  time  was  come  for  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose  of  tlieir  meeting,  and,  without 
waiting  the  termination  of  his  father's  confrrcnce 
with  Bannatyne,  he  rushed  suddenly  on  Dalrym- 
ple, beat  him  t^  the  ground,  and,  kneeling  down 
on  him,  with  his  father's  assistance  accomplished 
the  crime,  by  strangling  the  unhappy  object  of 
their  fear  and  jealousy.  Bannatyne,  tlic  witm-sH, 
and  partly  the  accomplice,  of  the  murder,  as>isted 
them  in  their  attempt  to  mp.ke  a  hole  m  the  sandj 
with  a  spade  which  they  had  brought  on  purposp, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  dead  body.  But  as  the 
tide  was  coming  in,  the  holes  whi«h  they  made 
filled  with  water  before  thev  c^uld  jjet  the  body 
buried,  and  the  ground  seemed,  to  their  terrified 
consciences,  to  refuse  to  be  accessory  to  concealing 
their  crime;  Despairing  of  hiding  the  corpse  in 
the  manner  they  proposed,  the  murderers  carried 
it  out  into  the  sea  as  deep  as  they  dared  wade, 
and  there  abandoned  it  to  the  billows,  trusting 
that  a  wind,  which  was  blowing  off  the  shore, 
would  drive  these  remains  of  their  crime  out  to 
pea,  where  they  would  never  more  be  heard  o£ 
But  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land,  seemed  unwilling 
to  conceal  their  cruelty.  After  floating  for  some 
hours,  or  days,  the  dead  body  was,  by  the  wind 
and  tide,  again  driven  on  shore,  near  the  very  spot 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

This  attracted  general  attention,  and  when  the 
corpse  was  known  to  be  that  of  the  same  William 
Dalrymple  whom  Auchindrane  had  so  often  spir- 
ited out  of  the  country,  or  concealed  when  he  was 
in  it,  a  strong  and  general  suspicion  arose,  that  this 
young  person  had  met  with  foul  play  from  the 
bold  bad  man  who  had  shown  himself  so  much  in- 
terested  in  his  absence.  It  was  always  said  or 
•opposed,  that  the  dead  body  had  bled  at  the  ap- 


proach of  a  grandchild  of  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  a 
girl  who,  from  curiosity,  liad  come  to  hK>k  at  a 
sight  which  otiiers  crowded  to  see.  The  bleeding 
of  a  murdered  corpse  at  the  touch  of  the  murderer, 
was  a  thing  at  tJiat  time  so  nuich  believed,  that  it 
was  admitted  as  a  proof  of  guilt;  but  I  know  no 
case,  save  that  of  Auchindrane,  in  which  the  phe- 
nomenon was  Ruppr»8cd  t*)  be  extended  to  the  aj> 
proach  of  tlie  innocent  kindred  ;  nor  do  I  tliink  that 
the  fact  itself,  though  mentioned  by  ancient  law- 
yers, Wiis  ever  admitted  to  proof  in  the  procecduigs 
against  Auchindrane. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Auchindrane  found 
himself  so  much  the  object  of  suspicion  from  tliis 
new  crime,  that  he  resolved  to  fly  from  justice,  and 
suffer  himself  to  be  declared  a  rebel  and  outlaw 
rather  than  face  a  trial.  But  his  conduct  in  pre 
paring  to  cover  his  flight  with  anotlier  motive  than 
the  real  one,  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  men  and 
manners  of  the  times.  He  knew  well  that  if  he 
were  to  shun  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Dalryp^^ile, 
the  whole  country  would  consider  him  91  a  man 
guilty  of  a  mean  and  disgraceful  crime  in  putting 
to  death  an  obscure  lad,  against  '^  liom  he  had  no 
personal  quarrel  He  knew,  lv:aides,  that  hw  pow- 
erful friends,  wlio  wo'''.J  have  interceded  for  him 
had  liis  oitVnce  been  -nerely  burning  a  house,  or 
killing  a  nLL"^:}Mir,  would  not  plead  for  or  stand  by 
h»m  in  so  pi^'fal  a  concern  as  the  slaughter  of  this 
w'^tchcd  wanderer. 

Accorilingly,  Mure  sought  to  provide  himself 
witli  some  o^tentible  cause  for  avoiding  law,  with 
which  tlie  feelings  of  hia  kindred  and  friends  might 
sympathize  ;  and  none  occurred  to  him  so  natural 
as  an  assault  upon  some  friend  and  adherent  of 
the  Karl  of  Cas^ilis.  Should  he  kill  such  a  one,  it 
would  be  indeed  an  unlawful  action,  but  so  fiar 
from  being  infamous,  would  be  accoimted  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  avowed  quarrel  between 
the  families.  With  this  purpose,  Mure,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  relative,  of  whom  ho  seems  alwaya 
to  have  had  some  ready  to  execute  his  worst  pur- 
poses, beset  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Garriehome,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Earl's,  against  whom  they  had  especial 
iU-will,  fired  their  pistols  at  him,  and  used  otlier 
means  to  put  him  to  deatli.  But  Gsuriehome,  a 
stout-hearted  man,  and  well  armed,  defended  him 
self  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  unfortc 
nate  Knight  of  Cullayne,  and  beat  off  the  assailanta 
wounding  young  Auchindrane  in  the  right  hand, 
so  that  he  wellnigh  lost  the  use  of  it 

But  though  Audiindrane's  purpose  did  not  en- 
tirely  succeed,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  circulate 
a  report,  that  if  he  could  obtain  a  pardon  for  firing 
upon  his  feudal  enemy  with  pistols,  weapons  de 
clared  unlawful  by  act  of  Parliament»  he  would 
willingly  stand  his  trial  for  the  death  of  Dalrymple, 
respecting  which  he  protested  his  total  innocence 
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The  King,  howeyer,  was  deciiledly  of  opinioD  that 
the  MureS)  both  father  and  son,  were  alike  guilty 
of  both  criniet},  and  used  iotercesBion  with  the  Earl 
of  Abcrcurn,  as  a  person  of  power  in  those  western 
counties,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  to  arrest  and  trans* 
mit  them  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  In  consequence 
of  the  Earl's  exertions,  old  Auchindrane  was  made 
pipsoner,  and  lodged  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 

Young  Auchindrane  no  sooner  heard  that  his  hr 
ther  was  in  custody,  than  he  became  as  apprehen- 
MTc  of  Bannatyue,  tlie  accomplice  in  Dalrymple's 
murder,  telling  tales,  as  ever  hiit  father  had  been 
of  Dairy mple.  He,  therefore,  hiisteued  to  him, 
and  prevailed  aa  him  to  pass  over  for  a  while  to 
the  neighboring  coast  of  Ireland,  fimlijig  htm  money 
and  means  to  accomplish  the  voyage,  and  engaging 
in  the  mean  time  to  take  care  of  his  affairs  in  Scot- 
land. Secure,  as  they  thought,  in  ihw  precaution, 
old  Auchindrane  persisted  in  his  innocence,  and  his 
•on  found  security  to  stand  his  trial  Both  ap- 
peared with  the  same  confidence  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and  braved  the  pubhc  justice,  hoping  to 
be  put  to  a  fmrmal  trial,  in  which  Auchindrane 
reckoned  upon  an  acquittal  for  want  of  the  evi- 
dence wliich  he  had  removed.  Tlie  trial  wa«, 
hoT^cver,  postponed,  and  Mure  the  elder  was  dis- 
mi:«Aed,  under  high  security  to  return  when  called 
for. 

But  King  James,  being  convinced  of  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  ordered  young  Auchindrane,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  trial,  to  be  examined  under  the 
force  of  torture,  in  order  to  coinj)el  him  to  tell 
wliatevcr  he  knew  of  the  things  cliiu-gt  d  against 
liinL  He  was  accordingly  severely  tortured  ;  but 
the  result  only  served  to  sliow  that  such  examina- 
tions are  as  useless  as  they  are  cruel  A  man  of 
weak  resolution,  or  of  a  nervous  habit,  would  prob- 
ably have  assented  to  any  confeshion,  however 
fidse,  rather  than  have  endured  the  extremity  of 
fear  and  pain  to  which  Mure  was  subjected.  But 
young  Auchindrane,  a  strong  and  determined  ruf- 
fian, endured  the  torture  with  the  utmost  firnmess, 
and  by  the  constant  audacity  with  which,  in  spite 
of  the  intolerable  pain,  he  continued  to  assert  his 
innocence,  he  spread  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  his 
oase,  that  the  detaining  him  in  prison,  instead  of 
bringing  him  to  open  trial,  was  censured  as  severe 
and  oppressive.  James,  however,  remained  firmly 
persuaded  of  his  guilt,  and  by  an  exertion  of  au- 
thority quite  inconsistent  with  our  present  laws, 
commanded  young  Auchindrane  to  be  still  de- 
tained in  close  custody  till  fiuther  light  could  be 
thrown  on  these  dark  proceedings.  He  was  de- 
tained accordingly  by  the  King's  express  personal 
command,  and  against  the  opinion  even  of  his  privy 
oounsellora.  This  exertion  of  authority  was  much 
murmured  against. 

In  tho  m.i'Bu.  while,  old  Auchindrane,  beings  as 


we  have  seen,  at  liberty  on  pledges,  skulked  aboo4 
in  the  west,  feeling  how  little  security  he  had 
gained  by  Dalrymple  s  murder,  and  that  he  had 
placed  liimself  by  that  crime  in  the  power  of  Ban- 
natyne,  whose  evidence  concerning  the  death  of 
Dalrymple  could  not  be  less  fatal  than  what  Dal- 
rym]>le  might  liave  told  concerning  Aucliindrane'e 
accen^Mon  to  the  conspiracy  against  Sir  Tbimia? 
Kennedy  of  Cullayne.  But  though  the  event  liad 
shown  the  error  of  his  wicked  policy,  Auchindnuie 
could  think  of  no  better  mode  in  this  case  than 
that  whidi  had  failed  in  relation  to  Dalrymple. 
When  any  man's  life  became  inconsi:»t€nt  with  hi« 
own  safety,  no  i<lea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  this 
inveterate  ruffian,  save  to  murder  the  person  by 
whom  he  might  himself  be  in  any  way  endangered. 
He  therefore  attempted  the  life  of  James  Bann*- 
tyne  by  more  agents  than  one.  Nay,  he  had  nearly 
ripened  a  plan,  by  which  one  Pennycuke  was  to  be 
employed  to  slay  Bannatyne,  while,  after  the  deed 
was  done,  it  was  devised  that  Mure  of  AuchnuU,  t 
connection  of  Bannatyne,  should  be  instigated  tc 
slay  Pennycuke;  and  thus  close  up  tlds  train  of 
murders  by  one  which,  flowuig  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  deadly  feud,  should  have  nothiz^  in  it  so 
particular  a.'^  to  attract  much  attention. 

But  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  bear  tliis  com- 
plicated train  of  iniquity  no  longer.  Bannatyne, 
knowing  with  what  sort  of  men  he  had  to  deal, 
kept  on  his  guard,  and,  by  liis  caution,  disconcerted 
more  than  one  attempt  to  take  his  life,  while  an- 
other mi.'varried  by  the  remorse  of  Pennycuke,  the 
agent  whom  Mure  employed.  At  length  Banna 
tyne,  tiring  of  this  state  of  insecurity,  and  in  de- 
spair  of  escaping  such  repeated  plots,  and  also 
feeling  remorse  for  the  crime  to  which  be  had  been 
accessory,  resolved  rather  to  submit  himself  to  the 
severity  of  the  law,  than  remain  the  object  of  the 
principal  criminal's  practices.  He  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Earl  of  Abcroom,  and  was  trans- 
ported to  Edinburgh,  where  he  confessed  befort 
the  King  and  council  all  the  particulars  of  the  mur- 
der of  Dalrymple,  and  the  attempt  to  hide  bia 
body  by  committing  it  to  the  sea 

When  Bannatyne  was  confronted  with  the  two 
Mures  before  the  Privy  Council,  they  denied  with 
vehemence  every  part  of  the  evidence  he  had 
given,  and  affirmed  that  the  witness  had  been 
bribed  to  destroy  them  by  a  false  tale.  Banna- 
tyne's  behavior  seemed  sincere  and  simple^  that 
of  Auchindrane  more  resolute  and  crafty.  The 
wretched  accomplice  fell  upon  his  knees,  invoking 
God  to  witness  that  all  the  land  in  Scotland  could 
not  have  bribed  him  to  bring  a  false  accusation 
against  a  master  whom  he  had  served,  loved,  and 
followed  in  so  many  dangers,  and  calling  upon  Au- 
chindrane to  honor  God  by  confessing  the  cnm« 
he  had  committed.    Mure  the  elder^  od  the  othai 
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hand.  br>ldly  replied,  that  he  hoped  Ood  would  not 
«o  far  forsake  him  as  to  permit  him  to  confess  a 
rriiiie  of  irhich  he  was  innocent,  and  escorted 
Bannatyne  in  his  turn  to  confess  the  practices  by 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  devise  such  false- 
hoods against  him. 

Hie  two  Mures,  father  and  son,  were  therefore 
put  upon  their  solemn  trial,  along  with  Bannatyne, 
in  1611,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  evidence  had 
bcfn  lirought  in  support  of  Bannatyne's  confession, 
all  three  were  found  guilty.'  Tlie  elder  Auchin- 
drane  was  convicted  of  counselling  and  directing 
tlie  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Oullayne, 
and  also  of  the  actual  murder  of  the  lad  Dalrymple. 
Rcinnatyne  and  the  younger  Mure  were  found 
guilty  of  the  latter  crime,  and  all  three  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  beheaded.  Bannatyne,  however,  the 
accomplice,  received  the  King's  pardon,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  voluntary  surrender  and  confession. 
The  two  Mures  were  both  executed.  Tlie  younger 
was  affected  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy 
who  attended  him,  and  he  confcsii^d  the  guilt  of 
which  he  was  accused.  The  father,  also,  was  at 
length  brought  to  avow  the  fact,  but  in  other  re- 
spects died  as  impenitent  as  he  had  lived  ;>-and 
so  coded  this  dark  and  extraordinary  tragedy. 

llie  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day.  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton,  afterwards  successively  Earl  of  Melrose 
and  of  Haddington,  seems  to  have  busied  himself 
mudi  in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  this  foul  trans- 
action, for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  the  severe  course  of  justice  observed 
by  King  James  VL  He  assumes  the  task  in  a 
high  tone  of  prerogative  law,  and,  on  the  whole, 
seems  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  to  Providence, 
or  io  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  the  greatest  share 
in  bringing  to  light  these  mysterious  villanies,  but 
rather  inclines  to  the  latter  opinioa    There  is,  I 


I  "  Eder  pronnnoeing  and  declsiring  of  the  qohilk  determi- 
natioD  and  delf  aerance  of  the  saidls  penones  of  AtMyae,  '  The 
Jastice,  In  respect  tbalrof,  be  the  month  of  Alexander  Ken- 
Bjrdie,  dempster  of  Court,  decemtt  and  adiudget  the  laidis 
Johnne  More  of  Anehindrane  elder,  James  More  of  Anchia- 
drane  younfpr,  his  eldest  sone  and  appeirand  tiir,  and  James 
Bannatyne,  called  of  Chapel-Donane,  and  ilk  ane  of  thame, 
to  be  tane  to  the  mercat  croce  of  the  barcht  of  fidinbargh, 
and  tliair,  apon  ane  scafTold,  their  beidis  to  be  stnikin  fiome 
tliair  Ijodefis :  And  all  thair  landis,  heritages,  takis,  steidiiigis, 
rowines,  possessioncs,  teyndis,  coime«,  caitell,  insicht  plruts- 
ung,  gnidia,  geir,  tytillis,  proffifitis,  commodjteis,  and  richtis 
qabamumeoir,  directlie  or  indirectJie  pertening  to  thame,  or 
any  of  th^ma,  at  Uie  committing  of  the  saidis  tressonabiU  Mar- 
ll)oari:>,  or  senfyne ;  or  to  the  qoilkis  thay,  or  ony  of  Uiame, 
bail  richt,  claim,  or  actioan,  to  be  forfalt,  cscheit,  and  inbrocht 
to  our  sooerane  lordis  vse  ;  as  culpable  and  conrict  of  the  saidis 
lieswnabill  crymes.* 

**  <^ahilk  was  prononoet  for  Dome." 

Pitcmrn's  Crimiuat  Trial* ^  Tol.  iii.  p.  156. 

*  See  an  articlo  in  the  Qnartrrly  Review,  February,  1831, 

n  Mr.  PitcaJrn'g  valuable  collection,  where  Hir  Waller  Scott 

ptiticoiarly  dwolla  on  tiM  original  documents  oonnected  with 


believe,  no  printed  copy  of  the  intended  tract, 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  published ;  but 
the  curious  will  be  enabled  Io  judge  of  it,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  next  faaciculus  of  Mr.  Robert  Pitcaim's 
▼ery  interesting  publications  from  the  Scottish 
Criminal  Record* 

Tlie  family  of  Auchindrane  did  not  become  ex- 
tinct on  the  death  of  the  two  homicides,  llie 
last  descendant  existed  in  the  cightetuth  centiury, 
a  poor  and  distre^^sed  man.  The  following  ane<  * 
dote  shows  that  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  his  si^ 
nation. 

There  was  in  front  of  tlie  old  castle  a  huge  Bih- 
tree,  called  the  Dule-tree  {mourning-tree)  of  Auch- 
indrane, probably  because  it  was  the  place  where 
the  Baron  executed  the  criminals  who  fell  under 
his  jurisdiction.  It  is  described  as  having  been 
the  finest  tree  of  the  neighborhood.  This  last  rep> 
resentative  of  tlie  family  of  Auchindrane  had  the 
mi.4fortune  to  be  arrested  for  payment  of  a  small 
debt ;  and,  unable  to  discharge  it,  was  prepared  to 
accompany  the  messenger  (bailiff)  to  the  jail  of 
Ayr.  The  servant  of  the  law  had  compassion  for 
his  prisoner,  and  offered  to  accept  of  tlus  remark- 
able tree  as  of  value  adequate  to  the  discharge  of 
the  debt.  "What!"  said  the  debtor,  "sell  the 
Dule-tree  of  Auchindrane !  I  will  sooner  die  in 
the  worst  dungeon  of  your  prison."  In  this  luck 
less  diaracter  the  lino  of  Auchuidrane  ended.  The 
family,  blackened  with  the  crimes  of  its  predeces- 
sors, became  extinct,  and  the  estate  passed  into 
other  hands. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiiE. 

John  Muax  or  AucHixnaANE,  an  Ayrshire  Baron, 
He  ftas  been  a  follower  of  the  Regent^  Earl  of 


the  story  of  Auchindrane ;  and  where  Mr.  Pitcairn's  important 
serTioee  to  tlie  history  of  his  profassimi,  and  of  Scotland,  am 
jDstly  eharaoterixed.    (1833.) 


"  Sir  Walter's  reviewal  of  the  early  parts  of  Mr.  Pitcairn's 
Arcient  Criminal  Trials  had,  of  coarse,  much  gratified  the 
editor,  who  sent  him,  on  his  amval  Io  Bdinbaigh,  the  praot 
sheets  of  the  N'vmber  then  in  hand,  and  directed  his  altentioa 
paiticalorly  to  its  details  on  the  extnoidinary  case  of  Mure  ol 
Aochiiulnine,  a.  d.  1611.  Scott  was  ao  much  interested  wilk 
these  documents,  that  he  resolved  to  found  a  dramatic  sketch 
on  their  terrible  story  ;  and  tha  resalt  was  a  oomposition  far 
saperior  to  any  of  his  previooa  attempts  of  that  natoiw.  li^ 
deed,  there  are  several  pat«agrs  in  his  *  Aynhire  Tragedy'— 
especially  that  where  the  murdered  cor}jBe  floats  npright  in  lh« 
wake  of  the  assassin's  bark — (an  incident  suggested  by  a  !»• 
mentable  chapter  in  Lord  Kelson's  hiKtory) — which  may  beai 
comparison  with  any  thing  bat  Shak^peare.  Tet  I  doabl 
whether  the  prose  narrative  of  the  preface  be  not,  on  tha 
whole,  more  dramatic  than  the  versified  scenes.  It  containa 
by  the  way,  some  very  striking  allusions  to  the  recent  atn> 
cities  of  Gill's  Hill  and  the  West  Port."— Loceuai  r 
is.  0.334 
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SCOIT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


MorUm,  during  the  Civil  Wart,  and  kide$  an 
opprcMtve,  /frociouSf  atul  unscrupulous  disposi- 
tioti^  wider  svme  pretences  to  strictness  of  life  and 
doctrine^  vhich^  however^  never  injiuence  his  con- 
duct, lie  is  in  danger  from  tJu  latCj  owing  to 
his  Staving  been  formerly  active  in  t)u  assassina- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

Philip  Mure,  his  Son^  a  wild,  debauched  Profligate, 
professing  and  practitting  a  contetnpt  for  his 
Father's  hypocrisy,  while  he  is  as  fierce  and  lieenr 
tious  as  Auehindrane  himself 

\}iFroRD,  their  Relation,  a  Courtier. 

Qi'ENTiN  Blane,  a  Youth,  educated  for  a  Clergy- 
inafij  but  sent  by  AucHnif>aANK  /o.  serve  in  a 
Band  of  Auxiliaries  in  the  Wars  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  lately  employed  as  Clerk  or  Comptrol- 
ler to  tlie  Regiment — Disbanded,  Iwwevery  and  on 
his  return  to  his  native  Country.  He  is  of  a 
mild,  gentle,  and  raiher  feeble  character,  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  any  person  of  stronger  mind  who 
trill  take  the  trouble  to  direct  him.  He  is  some- 
what of  a  nervous  temperament,  varying  from 
sadness  to  gayeiy,  according  to  the  impulse  of  the 
mometit ;  an  atniable  hypochondriac. 

HiLDEBiLANO,  a  stout  old  Englishman,  who,  by  feats 
of  courage,  has  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  Ser- 
geant-Major {then  of  greater  consetfuence  than  at 
present).  He,  too,  lias  been  disbanded,  but  can- 
not bring  himself  to  believe  thai  lie  lias  lost  his 
command  over  his  Regiment. 

''  Privates  distnissed  from  the  same 
Regiment  in  which  Quentin  and 
HiLDEBBAND  had  servcd  Tltese  are 
mutinous,  and  are  much  disposed 
to  remember  formjer  quarrels  with 
their  late  Officers. 

NucL  MacLellan,  Keeper  of  Auehindrane  Forest 
and  Gam£. 

Earl  op  Dunbae,  commanding  an  Army  as  Lieu- 
tenant of  James  I.  for  execution  of  Justice  on 
Offenders, 

Guards,  Attendants,  <tc  Jtc 

Mabton,  Wife  of  Nzbl  MAcLELiJir. 

Isabel,  their  Daughter,  a  Oirl  of  six  years  old. 

Other  Children  and  Peasant  Women. 


Abraham, 

WiLUAMS, 

Jen  KIN, 
And  Others, 


!3lucl)inirraiu ; 

OR, 

THE  AYRSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


ACT  I— SCENE  I. 

A  rocky  Bay  on  the  Coast  of  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire, 
not  Jar  from  the  Potnt  of  Turnberry.     The  Sea 


comes  in  upon  a  bold  rocky  Share,  The  remauu 
of  a  small  lialf  ruined  Tower  are  seen  on  the  right 
hand,  overhanging  the  Sea.  Tfiere  is  a  vessel  at 
a  distance  in  the  offing.  A  Boat  at  the  b<4tatn  oj 
the  Stage  lands  eight  or  ten  Persons,  dressed  like 
disbanded,  and  in  one  or  two  casft  like  disabled 
Soldiers,  They  cotne  straggling  forward  with 
their  knapsacks  and  bundles.  Pildebraxh,  the 
Sergeant,  belonging  to  the  Party  a  stout  e/dfrly 
man,  stands  by  the  boat,  as  ifsufriniending  the 
disembarctUion.    Qcextin  remaiv^  apart 

Abraham.  Farewell,  the  flats  of  Holland,  and 
right  welcome 
The  clUfs  of  Scotland!    Fare   the^  well,  black 

beer 
And  Schiedam  gin !  and  welcome  twopennj. 
Oatcakes,  and  usquebaugh ! 

Williams  {who  wants  an  arm.)  F.-rewell,  the 
gallant  field,  and  "  Forward,  pi^emen  !** 
For  the  bridge-end,  the  suburb,  and  the  lane ; 
And,  **  Bless  your  honor,  noble  gentleman. 
Remember  a  poor  soldier  I" 
Abr.  My  tongue  shall  never  need  io  smootls 
iUelf 
To  such  poor  sounds,  while  it  can  boldly  aaj, 
"  Stand  and  deliver  I*' 

WiL.  Hush,  the  sergeant  hears  you ! 
Abr.  ^nd  let  him  hear ;  he  makes  a  bustle  yoih 
der,  ' 
And  dreams  of  his  autliority,  foi^tting 
We  are  disbanded  men,  o  er  whom  his  halberd 
Has  not  such  influence  as  the  beadle's  baton. 
We  are  no  soldiers  now,  but  every  one 
The  lord  of  his  own  person. 

WiL.  A  wretched  lordship — amd  our  freedom 
such 
As  that  of  the  old  cart-horse,  when  the  owner 
Turns  him  upon  the  common.    I  for  one 
Will  still  a)ntinuc  to  respect  the  sei^eaat. 
And  the  comptroller,  too, — while  the  cash  lasts. 
Abr.  I  scorn  them  both.  I  am  too  stout  a  ScoU 
man 
To  bear  a  Southron^s  rule  an  instant  longer 
Than  discipline  obliges ;  and  for  Quentin, 
Quentin  the  quillman,  Quentin  the  comptroller. 
We  have  no  regiment  now ;  or,  if  we  had, 
Quentin's  no  longer  clerk  to  it. 
WiL.  For  shame  I  for  shame  I  What,  sKU  ol^ 
comrades  jar  thus, 
And  on  the  verge  of  parting,  and  lor  ever'   - 
Nay,  keep  thy  temper,  Abraham,  though   \  bad 

one. — 
Good  Master  Quentin,  let  thy  song  last  nighi 
Give  us  occe  more  our  welcome  to  old  Scotl  md 
Abr.  Ay,  they  sing  light  whose  task  ie  tell  iji' 
money, 
When  dollars  dbik  for  choru.^ 


Que.  Fve   done  with  counting  silver,*  honest 
Abraham, 
As  thou,  I  fi'ar,  with  pouching  thy  small  share  on't 
But  lend  your  voices,  lads,  and  I  will  sing 
As  blithely  yet  as  if  a  town  were  won ; 
As  if  u])on  a  field  of  battle  gain'd. 
Oar  banners  waved  victorious. 

Iffe  iingtty  and  tfie  rett  bear  eK:»ru9, 

BOKO. 

Hither  we  come, 

Once  slaves  to  the  drum. 
Bat  no  longer  we  list  to  its  rattle  * 

Adieu  to  the  wars, 

With  their  slashes  and  scars. 
The  march,  and  the  storm,  and  the  battle. 

Tliere  are  some  of  us  maimM, 
•  And  some  that  are  lamed. 
And  some  of  old  aches  are  complaimng; 

But  we*ll  take  up  the  tools, 

Wliich  we  flung  by  like  fools, 
Oiinst  Don  Spaniard  to  go  a-campaigning. 

Dick  Hathom  doth  vow 

To  return  to  the  plough. 
Jack  Steele  to  his  anvil  and  hammer ; 

The  weaver  shall  find  room 

At  the  wight-wapping  loom, 
And  your  clerk  shall  teach  writing  and  grammar. 

Abr.  And  this  is  all  that  thou  canst  do,  gay 
Quentin  f 
To  swagger  o*er  a  herd  of  parish  brats, 
Cut  cheese  or  dibble  omons  with  thy  poniard, 
And  trjn  the  sheath  into  a  ferula ! 

0*38.  I  am  the  prodigal  in  holy  writ ; 
I  cani^ot  work, — ^to  beg  I  am  ashamed. 
X/e<^ideia,  good  mates,  I  care  not  who  may  know  it, 
Fm  e'en  as  fairly  tired  of  this  same  fighting. 
As  the  poor  cur  that's  worried  in  the  shambles 
By  all  the  mastiff  dogs  of  all  the  butchers ; 
Wherefore,  farewell  sword,  pom'ard,  petronel, 
And  welcome  poverty  and  peaceful  labor. 

Abe.  Clerk  Quentin,  if  of  fighting  thou  art  tired. 
By  my  gtyod  word,  thou'rt  quickly  satisfied, 
For  thou*8t  seen  but  little  on't. 

WiL.  Thoo  dost  belie  him — I  have  seen  him 
fight 
Bravely  enough  for  one  in  his  condition. 

Abr.  What,  he  t   that  counter- casting,  smosk- 
faced  boy  ? 
What  was  he  but  the  colonel's  scribbling  drudge, 
With  men  of  straw  to  stuff  the  regiment  roll ; 
With  cipl  erings  unjust  to  cheat  his  comrades. 
And  cloak  fulse  musters  for  our  noble  captain  f 

I  MS  — "  Tre  done  with  ooonting  doUan."  &o. 


He  bid  farewell  to  sword  uid  petronel  I 

He  should  have  said,  farewell  my  pen  and  Stan 

dish. 
These,  with  the  rosin  used  to  hide  erasures. 
Were  the  best  friends  he  left  in  camp  behind  him 

Que.  The  sword  you  scoff  at  is  not  far,  but  scoini 
The  threats  of  an  unmanner'd  niitineer. 

Ser.   (interposes.)   Well  have  no  brawling  — 
Sliall  it  e'er  be  said. 
That  being  comrades  six  long  years  together. 
While  gulping  down  the  frowsy  fogs  of  Uolliuid, 
We  tilted  at  each  other's  throats  so  soon 
As  the  first  draught  of  native  air  refresh'd  them  ? 
No !  by  Saint  Dunstan,  I  forbid  the  combat 
You  all,  methinks,  do  know  this  trusty  halberd ; 
For  I  opine,  that  evei^  back  amongst  you 
Hath  felt  the  weight  of  the  tough  aslien  staff, 
Endlong  or  overthwart    Who  is  it  wishes 
A  remembrancer  now  f 

[Baiaes  his  halhenk 

Abr.  Comrades,  have  you  ears 

To  hear  the  old  man  bully  I     Eyes  to  see 
His  staff  rear'd  o'er  your  heade,  as  o*er  the  hounds 
The  huntsman  cracks  his  whip  f 

WiL.  Well  said — stout  Abraham  has  the  right 
on't.— 
I  tell  thee,  sergeant,  we  do  reverence  thee. 
And  pardon  the  rash  humors  thou  hast  caught, 
Like  wiser  men,  from  thy  authority. 
Tis  ended,  howsoe'er,  ana  we'll  not  suffer 
A  word  of  sergeantry,  or  halberd-stafl^ 
Nor  the  most  petty  threat  of  discipline. 
If  thou  wilt  lay  aside  thy  pride  of  ofllice. 
And  drop  thy  wont  of  swaggering  and  commanding, 
Thou  art  our  comrade  still  for  good  or  evil 
Else   take  thy  course  apart,  or  with  the  derk 

tliere — 
A  sergeant  thou,  and  he  being  all  thy  regiment. 

Skr.  Is't  oome  to  this,  false  knaves  f    And  think 
you  not, 
That  if  you  bear  a  name  o*er  other  soldiers, 
It  was  because  you  foUow'd  to  the  charge 
One  that  had  zeal  and  skill  enough  to  lead  you 
Wliere  £ftme  was  won  by  danger  t 

WiL.  We  grant  thy  skill  in  leading,  noble  sei 
geant ; 
Witness  some  empty  boots  and  sleeves  amongst  u^ 
Wliich  else  had  still  been  tenanted  with  limbs 
In  the  full  quantity ;  and  for  the  arguments 
With  wliich  you  used  to  back  our  resolution. 
Our  shoulders  do  record  them.    At  a  word. 
Will  you  conform,  or  must  we  part  our  company  I 

Ser.  Conform  to  you  I   Base  dogs  1  I  would  nol 
lead  you 
A  bolt-flight  farther  to  be  made  a  general 
Mean  mutineers  i  when  you  swilFd  off  the  dregs 
Of  my  poor  sea-stores,  it  was,  "  Noble  Sergeant— 
I  Heaven  bless  old  Hildebrand — we'll  follow  iiini. 
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At  lea^t,  until  we  safely  see  him  lodged 
Withiu  the  merry  bounds  of  hid  own  England  T 
WiL.  Ay,  truly y  sir ;  but,  mark,  tlie  ale  was 
mighty, 
And  the  Oeneva  potent.    Such  stout  liquor 
Miikes  violent  proteatationa.     Skiiik  it  round, 
If  you  have  any  left,  to  the  8ame  tune, 
And  we  may  find  a  diorus  for  it  8tilL 
Arr.  We  lose  our  time. — Tell  us  at  once,  old 
man, 
rf  thtm  wilt  march  with  us,  or  stay  with  Quentin! 
Skr.  Out,  mutineers  1     Dishonor  dog  your  heels  I 
Abb.  Wilful  will  have  his  way.    Adieu,  stout 
Hildobrand  I 

[77w  Soldiers  go  off  laughing^  and  taking 

leave^  with  morkerg,  of  the  Sergeant 

and  QuEXTiN,  tcho  remain  on  the  Stage. 

Seb,  (a/?^'  «  patue.)  Fly  you  not  with  the  rest  I 

— fail  you  to  follow 

Yon  giXKlIy  fellowMliip  and  fair  example  f 

Coinv,  take  your  wild-goose  fii^^ht     I  know  you 

Scots, 
like  your  own  sea-fowl,  seek  your  course  to- 
gether. 
Qi'E.  Faith,  a  poor  heron  I,  who  wing  my  flight 
In  loneUiieSiS,  or  with  a  single  partner  *, 
And  ri<rht  it  is  that  I  should  seek  for  solitude, 
Briutring  but  eyil  luck  on  tliem  I  herd  with. 
Ser.  Tliou'rt  thankless.    Had  we  landed  on  the 
coast, 
Where  our  course  bore  us,  thou  wert  far  from 

home ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  that  droye  us  round  the  isl- 
and, 
BarrintT  each  port  and  inlet  that  we  aim'd  at, 
Hath  wafted  tliee  to  harlyT;  for  I  judge 
Tliis  i»  thy  natiye  hmd  we  disembark  on. 

Que.  IVue,  worthy   friend.      Each   rock,  each 
stream  I  look  on. 
Each  bosky  wootl,  and  eyery  frowning  tower. 
Awakens  some  young  dream  of  infancy. 
Yet  such  is  my  hard  liap,  I  might  more  safely 
Have  l(X)k*d  on  Indian  cliiTs,  or  Afric  s  desert, 
Than  on  my  native  shores.     Fm  like  a  biibe, 
Doom'd  to  draw  poison  from  my  nurse's  boeom. 
Seb.  TIiou  dream'st,  young  man.    Unreal  terrors 
haunt. 
As  I  have  noted,  giddy  brains  like  thine — 
Flighty,  poetic,  and  imaginative — 
To  whom  a  minstrel  whim  gives  idle  rapture, 
And,  when  it  fades,  fiuitostic  misery. 

Que.  But  mine  is  not  fantastic     I  can  tell  thee. 
Since  I  liave  known  thee  still  my  faithful  friend. 
In  part  at  least  the  dangerous  plight  I  stand  in. 


1  Md.— "  Quentin,     My  short  tale 

Grows  mystic  now.     Among  the  deadly  fends 
Which    cor  to    oar   eoDtitry,   something   once 
chanced 


it 


Seb.  And  I  will  hear  thee  wiUingly,  the  ratliet 
That  I  would  let  these  yagabonds  march  on. 
Nor  join  their  troop  again.    Besides,  good  aooth, 
Fm  wearied  with  the  toil  of  yesterday. 
And  revel  of  lajtt  qight. — And  I  ma}'  aid  thee 
Yes,  I  may  aid  thee,  comrade,  and  perchance 
Thou  may'st  advantage  me. 

Qus.  May  it  prove  well  for  both!-  -Bat  note,  mt 
friend, 
I  can  but  intimate  my  mystic  story. 
Some  of  it  lies  so  secret, — even  the  winds 
That  whistle  round  us  must  not  know  the  whole — 
An  oath  I — an  oath  I 

Skb.  That  must  be  kept,  of  course 

I  ask  but  that  which  thou  may'st  freely  telL 

Que.  I  was  an  orphan  boy,  and  first  saw  ligU 
Not  far  from  where  we  stand — my  lineage  low. 
But  honest  in  its  poverty.    A  lord. 
The  master  of  the  soil  for  many  a  mile, 
Dreaded  and  powerful,  took  a  kindly  charge 
For  my  advance  in  letters,  and  the  qualities 
Of  the  poor  orphan  lad  drew  some  applause. 
The  knight  was  proud  of  me,  and,  in  hi»  halh^ 
I  had  such  kind  of  welcome  as  the  great 
Give  to  the  humble,  whom  they  love  to  ponit  to 
As  objects  not  unworthy  tJbeir  protection. 
Whose  progress  is  some  honor  to  their  patron — 
A  cure  was  spoken  of,  which  I  might  serve. 
My  manners,  doctrine,  and  acquirements  fittii^. 

Seb.  Hitherto  thy  luck 
Was  of  the  best,  good  friend.    Few  lords  had  cared 
If  thou  couldst  read  tliy  grammar  or  thy  psalter. 
Tliou  hadst  been  valued  couldst  thou  scour  a  faax 

ness, 
And  dress  a  steed  distinctly. 

Qinc.  My  old  master 

Held  different  doctrine,  at  least  it  seemVi  90^- 
But  he  was  mix'd  in  many  a  deadly  feud — 
And  here  my  tale  grows  mystic     I  became, 
Unwitting  and  unwilling,  the  depositary 
Of  a  dread  secret,  and  the  knowledge  oo't 
Has  wreck'd  my  peace  for  ever.    It  became 
My  patron's  will,  that  I,  as  one  who  knew 
More  tlian  I  should,  must  leave  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land, 
And  live  or  die  within  a  distant  land.' 

Skr.  Ah !  thou  hast  done  a  fault  in  some  wild 
,     raid. 
As  you  wild  Scotsmen  call  them. 

Qui.  Ckmiradf,  nay ; 

Mine  was  a  peaceful  part,  and  happ'd  by  chance 
I  must  not  tell  you  more.    Enough,  my  presenoe 
Brought  dai^er  to  my  benefactors  house. 
Tower  after  tower  conceal'd  me,  willing  stiD 


That  I  Dnwflling  and  unwitting,  witn< 
And  it  became  my  benetactor's  will, 
That  I  should  breathe  the  airof  otiier  c 
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Tc  hide  my  ill-omeD*d  (ace  with  owls  and  ravenfl,' 

And  let  my  patron's  safety  be  the  purchase 

Of  my  severe  and  desolate  captivity. 

So  thought  I,  when  dark  Arran,  with  its  walls 

Of  native  rock,  enclosed  me.    There  I  Inrk'd, 

A  peaceful  stranger  amid  armed  clans, 

Without  a  friend  to  love  or  to  defend  me, 

Whore  all  beside  were  llnk'd  by  close  alliances* 

At  lei.gth  I  made  my  option  to  take  service 

In  that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 

In  which  we  lately  served  the  Belgian. 

Our  leader,  stout  Montgomery,  hath  been  kind 

Through  full  six  years  of  warfare,  and  assigned  me 

More  peaceful  tasks  than  the  rough  front  of  war, 

For  which  my  education  little  suited  me. 

Seb.  Ay,  therein  was  Montgomery  kind  indeed ; 
Nay,  kinder  than  you  think,  my  simple  Quontin. 
The  letters  which  you  brought  to  the  Montgomery, 
Pointed  to  thrust  thee  on  some  desperate  service. 
Which  should  most  likely  end  thee. 

Qrs.  Bore  I  such  letters  t— Purely,  comrade,  no. 
Full  deeply  was  the  writer  bound  to  aid  me. 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my  mettle ; 
And  it  was  but  a  trick  of  my  bad  fortune 
That  gave  his  letters  ill  interpretation. 

Ser.  Ay,  but  thy  better  angled  wrought  for  good. 
Whatever  ill  thy  evil  fate  designed  thee. 
Montgomery  pitied  thee,  and  changed  thy*  service 
In  the  rough  field  for  labor  in  the  tent, 
More  fit  for  thy  green  years  and  peaceful  habits. 

QuK.  Even  there  his  well-meant  kmdness  injured 
me. 
My  comrades  hated,  undervalued  me, 
And  whatsoe'er  of  service  I  could  do  them, 
They  guerdon'd  with  ingratitude  and  envy^- 
Such  my  strange  doom,  that  if  I  serve  a  man 
At  deepest  risk,  he  is  my  foe  for  ever  1 

Seb.  Hast  thou  worse  faie  than  others  if  it  were 
sot 
Worse  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine  officer. 
Whom  yon  ungrateful  slaves  have  pitch'd  ashore, 
As  wild  waves  heap  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach, 
And  left  him  here,  as  if  he  had  the  pest 
Or  leprosy,  and  death  were  in  his  company  f 

Que.  They  think  at  least  you  have  the  worst  of 
plagues, 
Th ;  worst  of  leprosies, — they  think  you  poor. 

See.  lliey  think  like  lying  villains  then,  Fm  rich. 
And  they  too  might  have  felt  it.  Fve  a  thought — 
But  stay — ^what  plans  your  wisdom  for  yourself! 

Qm  My  thoughts  are  wellnigh  desperate.    But 
I  purpose 
Return  to  my  stem  patroD — ^there  to  tell  him 


e1ef\s 


1  Th«  MS.  here  addi : 

1  ciem 
'   And  then  wild  Airan,  with  its  darkioine  <  ^  .j^ 

Of  naked  rock  received  me ;  till  at  last 

too 


That  wars,  and  winds,  and  waves,  have  cross'd  hiM 

plea^iure. 
And  cast  me  on  the  shore  from  whence  he  banish'd 

me. 
Then  let  him  do  his  will,  and  destine  for  me 
A  dungeon  or  a  grave. 

Skr.  Now,  by  the  rood,  thou  art  a  simple  fool  I 
I  can  do  better  for  thee.    Mark  me,  QuontiiL 
I  tocjk  my  license  from  the  noble  re:jiincnt, 
Partly  that  I  was  woni  with  age  and  warfare. 
Partly  that  an  e.state  of  yeomanry. 
Of  no  great  purchase,  but  enough  to  live  on, 
Has  caird  me  owner  since  a  kinsman's  death. 
It  lies  in  merry  Yorkshire,  where  the  wealth 
Of  fold  and  furrow,  proper  to  Old  England, 
Stretches  by  streams  which  walk  no  slugj5i.*h  pace^ 
But  dance  as  light  as  yours.    Now,  good  friend 

Quentin, 
This  copyhold  can  keep  two  quiet  inmates. 
And  I  am  childlcM.     Wilt  thou  be  mv  son  ? 

Que.  Nay,  you  can  only  jest,  my  worthy  friend  I 
Wliat  claim  have  I  to  be  a  burden  to  you  ? 

Ser.  The  claim  of  liim  that  wants,  and  is  in  dan- 
ger. 
On  him  that  has,  and  can  afford  protection : 
Thou  would'st  not  fear  a  foeman  in  my  cottage, 
Where  a  stout  mafitiflF  sluniber'd  on  the  hearth. 
And  this  good  halberd  hung  above  the  chimney  t 
But  come — I  have  it — ^thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread 
Duly,  and  honorably,  and  usefully. 
Our  village  schoolmaster  hath  left  the  parish. 
Forsook  the  ancient  schoolhouse  with  its  yew-trees^ 
That  lurk'd  beside  a  church  two  centuries  older,— 
So  long  devotion  took  the  lead  of  knowledge ; 
And  since  his  little  flock  are  shepherd  less, 
Tis  thou  shalt  be  promoted  in  liis  room ; 
And  rather  than  thou  wantest  scholars,  mau, 
Myself  wiU  enter  pupiL    Better  late. 
Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 
And  look  yon,  on  the  holydays  Fd  tell 
To  all  the  wondering  boors  and  gaphig  children. 
Strange  tales  of  what  the  regiment  did  in  Flanders, 
And  thou  shouldst  say  Amen,  and  be  my  warrant 
That  I  speak  truth  to  theuL 

Que.  Would  I  might  take  thy  offer !    But,  alasl 
Thou  art  the  hermit  who  compeird  a  pilgrim, 
In  name  of  Heaven  and  heavenly  charity. 
To  share  his  roof  and  meal,  but  found  too  late 
That  he  had  drawn  a  curse  on  him  and  his. 
By  sheltering  a  wretch  foredoom'd  of  heaven  f 

Seb.  Thou  talk'st  in  riddles  to  me. 

Que.  If  I  do. 

'Tis  that  I  am  a  riddle  to  myselt 


I  yielded  to  take  servioe  in  the  lep'on 
Which  lately  has  diBchaii^  ni.    Btont  MootjronMrjr 
Oar  colonel,  hath  been  kind  thioogh  five  yean* 
fan." 


fhon  know'tt  I  am  by  nature  born  a  friend 
To  ^lee  and  merriment ;  can  make  wild  verses ; 
rbe  jeat  or  laugh  has  never  stopped  with  me, 
When  once  'twas  set  a-rolliiig. 

Sbk.  I  have  known  thee 

A  blithe  companion  stiU,  and  wonder  now 
Tliou  abouldst  become  thus  crest-fallen. 

QuK.  Does  the  lark  sing  her  descant  when  the 
Cfdoon 
Scales  the  blue  vault  with  bolder  wing  than  hers, 
And  meditates  a  stoop  I    The  mirth  thou'st  noted 
Was  all  deception,  fraud — Hated  enough 
For  other  causes,  I  did  veil  my  feelings 
Beneath  the  mask  of  mirth, — laugh' d,  sung,  and 

caroird. 
To  gain  some  interest  in  my  comrades'  bosoms, 
Although  mine  own  was  bursting. 

Ser.  Thou'rt  a  hypocrite 

Of  a  new  order. 

Que.  But  harmless  as  the  innoxious  snake, 
Wliich  bears  the  adder's  form,  lurkd  in  his  haunts, 
Yet  neitlior  liath  his  fang-teeth  nor  his  poison. 
Look  you,  kind  Hildebrand,  I  wouhl  seem  merry, 
Lei*t  other  men  should,  tiring  of  my  sadness^ 
Expel  me  from  them,  as  the  hunted  wether 
Is  driven  from  the  flock. 

Ser.  Faith,  thou  hast  borne  it  bravely  out 
Had  I  been  ank'd  to  name  the  merriest  fallow 
Of  all  our  mu»ter-roU — ^tliat  man  wert  tliou. 

Qi^E.  SeeVt  thou,  my  friend,  yon  brook  dance 
down  the  valley, 
And  sing  blithe  carols  over  broken  rock 
And  tiny  waterfall,  kissing  each  shrub 
And  each  gay  flower  it  nurses  in  its  passage, — 
Where,  think  st  thou,  is  its  source,  the  bonny 

brook  ? — 
It  flows  from  forth  a  cavern,  black  and  gloomy, 
Sullen  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of  mine, 
Wliich  others  see  in  a  fidse  glare  of  gayety. 
Which  I  liave  laid  before  you  in  its  sadness. 

Suu  If  such  wild  fancies  dog  thee,  wherefore 
leave 
The  trade  where  thou  wert  safe  'midst  others' 

dangers. 
And  venture  to  thy  native  land,  where  fate 
Lies  on  the  watch  for  thee  f   Had  old  Montgomery 
Been  with  the  regiment,  thou  hadst  had  no  oong^ 

Que.  Ko,  'tis  most  likely — But  I  had  a  hope, 
A  poor  vain  hope,  that  I  might  live  obscurely 
In  some  far  corner  of  my  native  Scotland, 
Which,  of  all  others,  splintered  into  districts, 
Differing  in  nianiierrt,  families,  even  language, 
Seem'd  a  safe  refuge  for  the  humble  wrctcli. 
Whose  highest  hope  was  to  remain  unheard  of. 
But  fate  has  Ijaffletl  me — the  winds  and  waves, 
Witli  force  resistlos.-*,  have  impell'd  me  hitlier — 
Have  driven  me  to  the  clime  most  dangVous  to  me ; 
And  I  oI»ey  the  cull,  like  the  l^urt  deer, 


Which  seeks  instine^ely  his  natiTe  Uur, 
Though  his  heart  tells  him  it  is  but  to  die  there. 

Sxa.  'Tis  false,  by  Heaven,  young  wm  1    Thk 
same  despair, 
Thou^  allowing  resignaticai  in  ita  banner. 
Is  but  a  kind  of  oov«srt  cowardice. 
Wise  men  have  said,  that  though  our  stars  incline^ 
They  cannot  force  us — Wisdom  is  the  pilot. 
And  if  he  cannot  cross,  he  may  evade  then^ 
You  lend  an  ear  to  idle  anguriea, 
The  fruits  of  our  last  revels — still  most  sad 
Under  the  gloom  that  follows  boisterous  mirth^ 
As  earth  looks  blackest  after  brilliant  sunshine. 

Qux.  No,  by  my  honest  word.    I  join'd  tlie  revel, 
And  aided  it  with  laugh,  and  song,  and  shout, 
But  my  heart  revell'd  not ;  and,  when  the  iiunh 
Was  at  the  loudest,  on  yon  galliot's  prow 
I  stood  uunark'd,  and  gazed  upon  the  land. 
My  native  land — each  cape  and  cliff  I  knew. 
** Behold  me  now,"  I  said,  ''your  destined  victim  l" 
So  greets  the  sent^iced  criminal  the  headamai^ 
Who  slow  approaches  with  his  lifted  axe. 
**  Hither  I  come,"  I  said,  **  ye  kindred  hills^ 
Whose  darksome  outline  in  a  distant  land 
Haunted  my  slumbers ;  here  I  stand,  thou  ootan. 
Whose  hoarse  voice,  murmuring  in  my  dreams,  re- 
quired me ; 
See  me  now  here,  ye  winds,  whose  plauntive  wail, 
On  yonder  distant  shores,  appe^ur'd  to  call  me — 
Summon'd,  behold  me.**    And  the  winds  and  wave^ 
And  the  deep  echoes  of  the  distant  mountain. 
Made  answer, — '*  Come,  and  die  T 

Skb.  Fantastic  all !   Poor  boy,  thou  art  distracted 
With  the  vain  terrors  of  some  feudal  tyrant. 
Whose  frown  hath  been  from  in£sucy  thy  bugbear. 
Why  seek  his  presence ! 

QuB.  Wherefore  does  the  moth 

Fly  to  the  scorching  taper  t    Wliy  the  bird. 
Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight,  seek  the  net } 
Why  does  the  prey,  which  feels  the  fascination 
Of  the  snake's  glaring  eye,  drop  in  his  jaws  I 

Skr.  Such  wild  examples  but  refute  thems^lvefe^ 
Let  bird,  let  moth,  let  the  coil'd  adder  s  prey, 
Resist  the  fascination  and  be  safe. 
Thou  goest  not  near  this  Baron — ^if  thou  goest^ 
I  will  go  with  thee.    Known  in  many  a  field. 
Which  he  in  a  whdke  life  of  petty  feud 
Has  never  dream' d  of^  I  will  teach  the  knight 
To  rule  him  in  this  matter — ^be  thy  warrant, 
That  far  from  him,  and  from  his  petty  lu  i^tipv 
You  shall  henceforth  tread  English  Inud,  and  never 
Thy  presence  shall  alarm  his  conceit  oce  more. 

Que.  'Twere  desperate  risk  for  both.    I  will  hir 
rather 
Hastily  guide  thee  through  this  dangerous  pro\nnce 
And  seek  thy  school,  thy  yew-trees,  and  ihy  churor 

yard; — 
The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  first  I  find. 
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Sbr.  I  woald  rather  face  him. 
Like  a  bold  Englishman  tliat  knows  his  right, 
And  will  stand  by  his  friend.     And  yet  'tis  foJly — 
Fancies  like  these  are  not  to  be  resisted ; 
Tls  better  to  escape  them.    Many  a  presage, 
Too  rashly  brayed,  becomes  its  own  acoompliah 

ment 
Then  let  us  gfo— but  whither  I    My  old  head 
As  little  knows  where  it  shall  lie  to-night. 
As  yonder  mutineers  that  left  their  officer. 
As  reckless  of  liis  quarters  as  these  billows, 
That  leave  the  wiUiered  sea-weed  on  the  beach, 
And  care  not  whore  they  pile  it. 

Que.  Think  not  for  that,  good  friend.    We  are 
in  Scotland, 
And  if  it  is  not  varied  from  its  wont. 
Each  cot,  that  sends  a  curl  of  smoke  to  heaven. 
Will  yield  a  stranger  quarters  for  the  night, 
Simply  because  he  needs  them. 

Skr.  But  are  there  none  within  an  easy  walk 
Give  lodgings  here  for  hire  9  fur  I  have  left 
Some  of  the  Don's  piastres  (thc)u*^h  I  kept 
The  secret  from  yon  gulls),  and  I  had  rather 
Pay  the  fair  reck<Sning  I  can  well  afibrd, 
And  my  host  takes  with  pleasure,  than  Fd  cum- 
ber 
Some  poor  man's  roof  with  me  and  all  my  wants. 
And  tax  his  charity  beyond  discretion. 

Que.  Some  six  miles  hence  there  is  a  town  and 
hostelry — 
But  you  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most  likely 
Our  comrades  must  have  fiU'd  it 

Sir.  Out  upon  them  ! — 

Were  there  a  friendly  mastiff  who  would  lend  me 
Half  of  his  supper,  half  of  his  poor  kennel, 
I  would  help  Honesty  to  pick  his  bones. 
And  share  his  straw,  far  rather  than  Fd  sup 
On  jolly  fare  with  these  base  varlets  I 

Que.  We'll   manage   better;  for  our  Scottish 
dogs, 
Though  stout  and  trusty,  are  but  ill-instructed' 
In  hospitable  rights. — Here  is  a  maiden, 
A  little  maid,  will  tell  us  of  the  country, 
And  sorely  is  it  changed  since  I  have  left  it. 
At  we  should  fall  to  find  a  harborage. 

Enter  Ihabel  MacLellan,  a  girl  of  about  fix  years 
old,  bearing  a  milk-pail  on  Iter  head;  the  Hope 
on  teeing  the  Seegeant  and  Quentin. 

Que.  There's  something  in  her  look  that  doth 
remind  me— 
But  'ti^  not  wonder  I  find  recollections 
In  all  that  here  I  look  on. — Pretty  maid 
Ser.   You're  slow,  and  hesitate.      I  will  be 
Bpoke.<<man. — 
Good  even,  my  pretty  maiden — canst  thou  tell  us. 


I  Hjl     <«  GallBnt  and  grim,  may  be  bat  iU-Inatrocted. 
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Is  there  a  Christian  house  would  render  strangen 
For  love  or  guerdon,  a  night  s  meal  and  lo(l<;it):;  ( 

IsA.  Full  surely, sir;  we  dwell  in  yon  old  houst 
Upon  the  diif — they  call  it  Chapeldoaan. 

l^Pointtt  to  the  building 
Our  house  is  large  enough,  and  if  our  supper 
Cliance  to  be  scant,  you  shall  have  lialf  of  mine. 
For,  as  I  think,  sir,  you  have  been  a  soldier. 
Up  yonder  lies  our  house ;  TU  trip  before. 
And  tell  my  mother  she  has  guests  a-coniiiig ; 
The  path  is  something  steep,  but  you  shall  see 
I'll  be  there  first.     I  must  chain  up  the  dogs,  too 
Nimrod  and  Bloodylass  are  cross  to  strangers, 
But  gentle  when  you  know  them. 

[Exit,  and  u  teen  partiallg  aecending  U 
the  GattU. 

Ser.  Tou  have  spoke 

Your  country  folk  aright,  both  for  the  dogs 
And  for  the  people. — We  had  luck  to  light 
On  one  too  young  for  canning  and  for  selfish- 

ness. — 
He's  in  a  revery — ^a  deep  one  sure. 
Since  the  gibe  on  liis  country  wakes  him  not.^ 
Bestir  thee,  Queutin  1 

Que.  Twas  a  wondrous  likenesa 

Sek.  Likeness  1  of  whom  ?    I'U  warrant  thee  oc 
one 
Whom  thou  hast  loved  and  lost    Such  fantasies 
Live   long  in   brains  like   tliine,  which   faahloD 

visions 
Of  woe  and  death  when  they  are  croBs'd  in  love, 
As  most  men  are  or  have  beea 

Que.  lliy  guess  hath  touch'd  me,  though  it  is  but 
slightly, 
'Mongst  other  woes :  I  knew,  in  former  days, 
A  maid  that  view'd  me  with  some  glance  of  favor ; 
But  my  fate  carried  me  to  other  shores, 
And  she  lias  since  been  wedded.     I  did  think  on*t 
But  as  a  bubble  burst,  a  rainbow  vanish'd ; 
It  adds  no  deeper  shade  to  the  dark  gloom 
Which  chills  the  springs  of  hope  and  life  within  me 
Our  guide  hath  got  a  trick  of  voice  and  feature 
Like  to  the  maid  I  spoke  of — ^that  is  aU. 

Ser.  She  bounds  before  us  like  a  gamesome  loc^ 
Or  rather  as  the  rock-bred  eaglet  soars 
Up  to  her  nest,  as  if  she  rose  by  will 
Without  an  effort.    Now  a  Netherlander, 
One  of  our  Fmgland  friends,  viewing  the  scene. 
Would  take  his  oath  that  tower,  and  rock,  aoc 

maiden. 
Were  forms  too  light  and  lofty  to  be  real. 
And  only  some  delusion  of  the  fancy. 
Such  an  men  dream  at  sunset.     I  myself 
Have  kept  the  level  ground  so  many  years, 
I  Imve  we!!nigh  forgot  the  art  to  climb^ 
Unless  as!<i»ted  by  thy  younger  arm. 

[They  go  off  at  if  to  cuicfnd  to  the  Tower 
tlie  Scegeant  Uaning  upon  Qusirr^a 
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SCEITE  It 

Scene  chnnpea  to  Ou  Front  of  the  Old  Tower,  Isa- 
bel cowek  forward  with  Iter  Motfier^ — Majuon 
tjieakiay  at  they  advaftce, 

Mar.  I  bUme  thee  not,  my  child,  for  bidding 
xran'lcrera 
Come  phjire  our  f(x>d  and  shelter,  if  thy  father 
Wpre  horc  to  welcome  them ;  but,  IsMibel, 
EI<  waits  upon  his  lord  at  Auclilndraoe, 
And  comes  not  home  to-night. 

IsA.  What  then,  my  mother  f 

The  travellers  do  not  ask  to  see  my  father ; 
Food,  shelter,  rest,  is  all  the  pH»r  men  want. 
And  we  can  give  them  these  without  my  father. 

Mar.  Thou  canst  not  understand,  nor  1  explain, 
Why  a  lone  female  asks  not  viditants 
What  time  her  husband^s  absent— (Jjwir/.)  My 

p<>or  child. 
And  If  thouVt  wedded  to  a  jealous  husband, 
Thou'lt  know  too  8<K)n  the  cause. 

laA.  {parthj  ortrhearing  what  her  mother  tays.) 
Ay,  but  I  know  already — Jealousy 
Is,  when  my  father  chides,  and  you  sit  weeping. 

Mar.  Out,  little  spy  1  thy  father  never  diides; 
Oi,  if  he  does,  'tis  when  his  wife  deserves  it. — 
But  to  our  strangers ;  they  are  old  men,  Isabel, 
That  seek  this  shelter !  arc  they  not  f 

IsA.  One  is  old — 

Old  as  tliis  tower  of  ours,  and  worn  like  that, 
Bearing  deep  marks  of  battles  long  since  fought. 
Mar.  Some  remnant  of  the  wars ;  he's  welcome, 
surely, 
Bringing  no  quality  along  with  him 
Which  can  alarm  suspiciua — Well,  the  other  f 
I«A.  A  young  man,   gentle-voiced  and  gentle- 
eyed,  [frownd  on ; 
Who  looks  and  speaks  like  one  the  world  has 
But  smiles  when  you  smile,  seeming  that  he  feels 
Joy  in  your  joy,  though  he  himself  is  sad. 
Brown  hair,  and  downcast  looks. 
Mar.  (alarmed)  Tis  but  an  idle  thought — ^it  can- 
not be  !  [Liatent. 
I  hear  his  accents — It  is  all  too  true — 
Mv  terrors  were  prophetic  1 

ril  compose  myself, 
And  then  accost  him  firmly.    Thus  it  must  be. 

[Sfie  retires  hastily  into  the  Tower. 
[The  voices  of  the  Sergeant  and  Quentin 
are  heard  ascending  behind  tJie  Scenes. 
Que.  One  effort  more — we  stand  upon  the  level 
Fve  seen  tbee  work  thee  np  glacis  and  cavalier 
Bteept'r  than  tin's  ascent,  when  cannon,  culverine, 
Musket,  and  hackbut,  sliower'd  their  shot  upon  thee, 
And  form'd,  with  ceaseless  blaze,  a  fiery  garland 
Bound  the  defences  of  the  post  you  storm'd. 

[They  come  on  tfie  Stayr,  and  at  the  same 
time  Marion  re-enters  from  the  Tower. 


Ser.  Truly  thou  speak*st.    I  am  the  tardier. 
That  I,  in  climbing  hither,  miss  the  fire,       [ing.-^ 
Wliich  wont  to  tell  me  there  was  death  in  loiter 
Here  stands,  methinks,  our  hostessL 

[He  goes  forward  to  address  Marion.   Qrzar- 
Tijf ,  struck  on  seeing  her^  keeps  b*iek. 

Ser.  Kind  dame,  you  little  lass  hath  brought 
you  strangers. 
Willing  to  be  a  trouble,  not  a  charge  to  yon. 
We  are  disbanded  soldiers,  but  have  means 
Ample  enough  to  pay  our  journey  homeward. 

Mar.  We  keep  no  house  of  general  entortain- 
ment, 
But  know  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like  yours, 
Wliiten'd  and  thinn*d  by  many  a  long  campaign. 
Ill  chances  that  my  husband  should  be  abst^t — 
{Apart.) — Courage  alone  can  make  me  struggle 

through  it — 
For  in  your  comrade,  though  he  hath  forgot  me, 
I  spy  a  friend  whimi  I  have  known  in  6cliM>l-days, 
And  whom  I  think  MacLellan  well  remeniber& 

[She  goes  up  to  QrEymt 
You  see  a  woman's  memory 
Is  faitlifuller  than  yours ;  for  Quentin  Blane 
Hath  not  a  greeting  left  for  Marion  Harkne^s. 

Que.  {with  effort.)    I  seek,  indeed,  my  native 
land,  gcxxl  Marion, 
But  seek  it  like  a  stranger. — All  is  changed. 
And  thou  thyself 

Mar.  You  left  a  giddy  maiden, 

And  find  on  your  return,  a  wife  and  mother. 
Thine  old  acquaintance,  Quentin,  is  my  mate — 
Stout  Kiel  MacLellan,  ranger  to  our  lord. 
The  Knight  of  Audiindrane.    He's  absent  now. 
But  will  rejoice  to  see  his  former  comrade, 
If^  as  I  trust,  you  tarry  his  return. 
(Apart.)  Heaven  grant  he  uu'lerstand  my  wordi 

by  contraries ! 
He  must  remember  Kiel  and  hi  were  rivals ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  foes  ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  is  warn  cf  tcmf>er. 
And  tliiuk,  inst^iad  of  welcome,  I  would  blithely 
Bid  liini,  God  speed  you.     But  he  is  as  simple 
And  void  of  guile  as  ever. 

Que.  Morion,  I  gladly  rest  witJJn  your  oottagei, 
And  gladly  wait  return  of  Niel  MiicLellau, 
To  clanp  his  hand,  and  wii>h  him  happines.^ 
Some  rising  feelings  might  perha{>s  prevent  ihi»« 
But  'tis  a  peevish  part  to  grudge  our  friends 
Their  shai'e  of  fortune  because  we  have  nuLae'd  it 
I  can  wish  others  joy  and  bappinesa, 
Though  I  must  ne'er  partake  them. 

Mar.  But  if  it  grieve  you [of  hopt 

Que.  No  !  do  not  fear.    The  brightest  gleami 
Tliat  shine  on  me  are  such  as  are  reflected 
F-  jm  tJiose  which  shine  on  others. 

[Tlte  SiiJiGEA>*T  and  Quextin   enter  tk§ 
Tower  with  the  little  G'rL 


Mar.  (cornea  forwardt  and  tpeakt  in  offitcUion.) 
Even  00 !  the  aimple  youth  haa  missed  my  xneaoiog. 
I  shame  to  make  it  plaiaer,  or  to  say, 
Id  one  brief  word,  Pass  on — Heaven  guide  the  bark, 
For  we  are  oq  the  breakers  1   ^JSxit  itUo  the  Tower, 


. 


ACT  n.— SCENE  I. 

A  vfUhdravfing  Apartment  in  the  Castle  0/  Auchr 
indratte.  Servants  place  a  Table,  %nth  a^ask  of 
Witie  and  Drinking-cups, 

Enter  Mure  of  Acuhindrane,  toith  Albert  Gif- 
FORD^  Aw  Relation  and  Visitor,  They  place 
tJiemselves  by  the  Table  after  some  cotnpliment' 
ary  ceremony.  At  some  distance  is  Iteard  the 
noise  of  revelling, 

AucH.  We're  better  placed  for  confidential  talk, 
Than  in  the  boll  fiU'd  with  disbanded  boldiera, 
And  fitols  and  fiddlers  gather'd  on  tlie  liighway, — 
The  worthy  guests  wliom  Philip  crowds  my  hall 

with. 
And  with  them  spends  liis  evening. 

GiF.  But  thuik  you  not»  my  friend,  that  your  son 
PhiUp 
Should  be  participant  of  these  our  councils, 
Being  so  deeply  mingled  in  the  dang€»r — 
Your  house's  only  heir — ^your  only  son  ? 

AucH.  Kind  cousin  Gifford,  if  thou  lack'st  good 
counsel 
At  race,  at  cockpit,  or  at  gambling-table, 
Or  any  freak  by  which  men  clieat  themselves 
As  well  of  life,  as  of  the  means  to  Uve, 
Call  fur  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure ; 
But  in  all  serious  parley  spare  invoking  him. 

GiF.  You  speak  too  lightly  of  my  cousin  Philip ; 
All  name  him  brave  in  arms. 

AucEL  A  second  Bevis ; 

But  I,  my  youth  bred  up  in  graver  fashions. 
Mourn  o'er  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  spends, 
Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and  substance. 
No  vagabond  escapes  his  search — The  soldier 
Spum'd  from  the  service,  henceforth  to  be  rufiSan 
Upon  his  own  acooimt,  is  Phihp's  comrade ;  * 

The  fiddler,  whose  crack'd  crowd  has  still  three 

strings  on't ; 
The  balladeer,  whose  voice  has  still  two  notes  left ; 
Whate'er  is  roguish  and  whate'er  is  vile. 
Are  welcome  to  the  board  of  Auchindrane, 
And  Philip  will  return  them  shout  for  shout. 
And  pledge  for  jovial  pledge,  and  song  for  song. 
Until  the  shamefaced  sun  peep  at  our  windows, 
\nd  ask,  *"  What  have  we  here  V* 


GiF.  You  take  such  revel  deeply — ^we  are  Scot<« 
men. 
Far  known  for  rustic  hospitality 
That  mind  not  birth  or  titles  in  our  guests ; 
The  harper  has  his  seat  beside  our  heartli, 
The  wanderer  must  find  comfort  at  our  bo;u:d. 
His  name  unask'd,  his  pedigree  unknown ; 
So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  must  wc. 

AuGH.  All  this  is  freely  granted,  worthy  kc 
man; 
And  prithee  do  not  think  me  churl  enoii<;h 
To  count  how  many  sit  beneath  my  salt. 
Fve  wealth  enough  to  fill  ray  father's  hall 
Each  day  at  noon,  and  feed  the  guests  who  crowd  it 
I  am  near  mate  with  those  whom  men  caW  Lord, 
Though  a  rude  western  knight.    But  mark  me 

cousin. 
Although  1  feed  wayfaring  vagabonds, 
I  make  them  not  my  comrades.    Such  as  I, 
Who  have  advanced  the  fortunes  of  my  line, 
And  sweird  a  baron's  turret  to  a  palace, 
Have  oft  the  curse  awaiting  on  our  thrift. 
To  see,  while  yet  wc  live,  things  which  must  be 
At  our  decease — the  downfall  of  our  fanjilv, 
Tlie  loss  of  land  and  lordi^hip,  name  and  kniglit 

hood, 
Tlie  wreck  of  the  fair  fiibric  we  have  built. 
By  a  degiineratc  hoir.     Philip  has  that 
Of  inborn  meanness  in  him,  that  he  loves  not 
The  company  of  betters,  nor  of  equals  ; 
Never  at  ease,  unless  he  bears  the  btdl, 
And  crows  the  loudest  in  the  company. 
He's  mesh'd,  too,  in  the  snares  of  every  female 
Who  deigns  to  cast  a  passing  glance  on  him — 
licentious,  disrespectful,  rash,  and  profligate. 

GiF.  Come,  my  good  coz,  think  we  too  have  been 
young. 
And  I  will  swear  that  in  your  &ther's  lifetime 
You  have  yourself  been  trapp'd  by  toys  like  these. 

AuciL  A  fool  I  may  have  been — but  not  a  mad- 
man; 
I  never  play*d  the  rake  among  my  followers, 
Pursuing  this  man's  sister,  that  man's  wife ; 
And  therefore  never  saw  I  man  of  mine. 
When  summon'd  to  obey  my  best,  grow  restive, 
Talk  of  his  honor,  of  his  peace  de«t:  )y*d, 
And,  while  obeying,  mutter  threats  of  vengeance 
But  now  the  humor  of  an  idle  youth, 
Disgusting  trusted  followers,  sworn  dependents^ 
Plays  football  with  his  honor  and  my  safety. 

GiF.  Pm. sorry  to  find  discord  in  your  house, 
For  I  had  hoped,  while  bringing  you  cold  new8| 
To  find  you  arm'd  in  union  'gainst  the  danger. 

AuCH.  Wliat  can  man  speak  that  I  would  shruii 
to  hear. 
And  where  the  danger  I  would  deign  to  shun  f 

[He  risrt 

What  should  appal  a  man  mured  to  perils, 


Lik«  Oio  1k»1'I  rlimlwr  on  the  mij^  of  Ailsa  I 
Will' If.  wl.i-^tlo  piwt  him,  billows  rage  bflow, 
Tl '•  •»«•:'  f  >\vl  swoep  around,  with  shriek  and  clang, 
One  -iinrlc  slip,  one  iina<lvi!H}d  pace, 
f)tn'  «|ii:i!m  of  ^iildincsjv^-and  peace  be  \rith  him* 
Hut  lit?  whoRc  ^rosp  is  «ure,  wha«e  step  is  firm, 
\V1,  >nc  brain  is*  con^itant — he  makes  one  proud  rock 
Tin'  UHMius  t<»  scale  another,  till  he  stand 
IViiHuphant  on  the  peak. 

(JiF.  And  so  I  trust 

Tii<>u  wilt  snrn\ount  the  danger  now  approAchingp, 
Which  scarcely  can  I  frame  my  tongue  to  tell  you, 
Tltou^h  I  rculo  here  on  purpose. 

ArcH.  Cousin,  T  tliink  thy  heart  was  never  cowwd, 
Anrl  straniro  it  seems  thy  tongue  should  take  such 

semblance. 
Tve  heard  of  many  a  loud-mouth'd,  noisy  braggart, 
VVh(>sn  linnil  gave  feeble  sanction  to  his  tongue ; 
But  thou  art  one  whose  heart  can  think  bold  things, 
Whose  hand  can  act  them — ^but  who  shrinks  to 

s}>eak  them ! 
Gip.  And  if  I  speak  them  not,  'tis  that  I  shame 
To  tell  thee  of  the  calumnies  that  load  thee 
Tlii'.iL'"*  loudly  spoken  at  the  city  Cross— 
Tliijii^s  closely  whu«per'd  in  our  Sovereign's  ear — 
Thini]:^  which  the  plumed  lord  and  flat -capped  cit- 
izen 
Dr>  circulate  amid  their  different  ranks — 
Tliinirs  fa^sc,  no  doubt;  but,  falsehoods  whfle  I 

deem  them, 
Still  honoring  thee,  T  shun  the  odious  topic 
AiTii.  Shun  it  not,  cousin;  'tis  a  friend's  best 

office 
To  lirinj;  the  news  we  hear  unwillingly, 
llic  sf^ntinel,  who  tells  the  foe's  approach, 
And  wakes  the  sleeping  camp,  does  but  his  duty : 
Be  thou  as  b<»ld  in  telling  me  of  danijer. 
As  T  shall  be  in  facing  danger  told  of. 

OiF.  I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  death-feud 
Tliat  raged  so  long  betwixt  thy  house  and  Cassilis ; 
T  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  league, 
When  roval  James  himself  stood  mediator 
Between  thee  and  Earl  Gilbert. 
AucH.  Call  you  these  news ! — You  might  as  well 

have  told  me 
That  old  King  Coil  is  dead,  and  graved  at  Kylesfeld. 
m  help  thee  out — King  James  commanded  us 
Henceforth  to  live  in  peace,  made  us  clasp  hands  toa 
O,  sir,  when  snch  an  union  hath  been  made, 
In  heart  and  hand  conjoining  mortal  foea, 
Under  a  monarch's  royal  mediation, 
The  league  is  not  forgotten.    And  with  this 
What  is  there  to  be  told  f   The  king  commanded — 
» Be  friends."    No  doubt  we  were  so — ^Who  dares 

doubt  it  f 
diF.  You  speak  but  half  the  tale. 
AucH.  B^  good  Saint  Trimon,  but  FIl  tell  the 

whole  I 


Tliere  is  no  terror  in  the  tale  for  me — ^ 

Go  speak  of  ghosts  to  cliildren  ! — Tliis  Elarl  GilbeH 

(God  sain  liim)  loved  Heaven  s  peace  as  well  as  I 

did, 
And  we  were  wondrous  friends  whenever  we  mef 
At  church  or  market,  or  in  burrows  town. 
Midst  this,  our  goo^l  Lr»rd  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Caasilu^ 
Takes  purpose  he  would  journey  forth  to  Edin 

burglL 
The  King  was  doling  gifts  of  abbey-lands, 
Good  things  that  thrifty  house  was  wont  to  fidi  foi 
Our  mighty  Earl  forsakes  his  sea-wash'd  castle, 
Passes  our  borders  some  four  miles  firom  hence ; 
And,  holding  it  unwholesome  to  be  fasters 
Long  after  sunrise,  lo  1  llie  Earl  and  train 
Dismount,  to  rest  their  nags  and  eat  their  breakfasr 
Tlie  morning  rose,  the  small  birds  carollM  sweetly 
The  corks  were  drawn,  the  pasty  brooks  incision— 
His  lordship  jests^  his  train  are  choked  with  laugt 

ter; 
When, — wondrous  change  of  dieer,  and  most  nc 

look'd  for. 
Strange  epilogue  to  bottle  and  to  baked  meat  !— 
Flashed  from  the  greenwood  half  a  score  of  earr 

binos. 
And  tlie  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  his  breakfast^ 
Had  nooning,  dinner,  supper,  all  at  once. 
Even  in  the  morning  that  he  closed  his  journey ; 
And  the  grim  sexton,  for  his  chamberlain. 
Made  him  the  bed  which  rests  the  head  for  ever. 
GiF.  Told  with  much  spirit,  cousin — ^some  there 

are 
Would  add,  and  in  a  tone  resembling  triumph. 
And  would  that  with  these  long-establisird  facts 
My  tale  began  and  ended  !  I  must  tell  you. 
That  evil-deeming  censures  of  the  events, 
B<»th  at  the  time  and  now,  throw  blame  cm  thee — 
Time,  place,  and  circumstance,  they  say,  proclaim 

thee. 
Alike,  the  author  of  that  morning's  ambush. 

ArcH.  Ay.  'tis  an  old  belief  in  Carriclc  here. 
Where  natives  do  not  alwavs  die  in  bed. 
Tliat  if  a  Kennedy  shall  not  attain 
Methuselah's  last  span,  a  Mure  has  slain  him. 
Such  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their  clan. 
Thank  Heaven,  that  they're  bound  to  prove  the 

charge 
They  are  so  prompt  in  making.  They  have  clamored 
Enough  of  this  before,  to  show  their  malice. 
But  what  said  these  coward  pickthanka  when  I 

came 
Before  the  King,  before  the  Justicers, 
Rebutting  aU  their  calumnies,  and  daring  them 
To  show  that  I  knew  aught  of  Cassilia'  journey— 
Which  way  he  meant  to  travel — ^where  to  halt—' 
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Without  which  knowledge  I  possessed  no  means 
To  ilroH8  an  ambimh  for  him  ?    Did  I  not 
Defy  the  assembled  dan  of  Kennedys 
To  ishow,  by  proof  direct  or  inferential, 
Wherefore   they   slandered  me    with  this  foul 

charge  ? 
My  gavintU  ^  rung  before  them  in  the  court, 
An<i  I  did  dai  e  the  best  of  them  to  hft  it, 
A  ail  pro^e  8uch  charge  a  true  one — Did  I  not! 
Gil  saw  your  gauntlet  lie  before  the  Ken- 
neilys, 
Who  looked  on  it  aa  men  do  on  an  adder. 
Longing  to  crusli,  and  y^t  afraid  to  grasp  it. 
Not  an  eye  sparkled — ^not  a  foot  advanced — 
No  arm  was  stretchM  to  lift  the  fatal  symbol 
AucH.  Then,  wherefore  do  the  hildings  murmur 
now! 
Wish  they  to  see  again,  how  one  bold  Mure 
Can  baffle  and  defy  their  assembled  valor ! 

GiF.  No ;  but  they  speak  of  evidence  suppress'd. 
Accii.  Suppress'd ! — what  evidence ! — by  whom 
suppress'd ! 
What  WillV-Wisp — what  idiot  of  a  witness, 
Is  he  to  whom  they  trace  an  empty  voice, 
But  cannot  show  his  person ! 

OiF.  They  pretend. 

With  the  King's  leave,  to  bring  it  to  a  trial ; 
Averring  tliat  a  lad,  named  Quentin  Blane, 
Brought  thee  a  letter* from  the  murderM  Earl, 
With  friendly  greetings,  telling  of  his  Journey, 
Tlic  lK>ur  which  he  set  forth,  tlie  place  he  halted  at 
Affonhng  thee  the  means  to  form  tlie  ambush. 
Of  wliich  your  luitred  made  the  application. 
Aucii.  A  prudent  £arl,  indeed,  if  such  his  prac- 
tice. 
When  dealing  with  a  recent  enemy  I 
And  what  should  he  propose  by  such  strange  con- 
fidence 
In  one  who  sought  it  not ! 
GiF.  His  purposes  were  kindly,  say  the  Ken- 
nedys— 
Desiring  you  would  meet  him  where  he  halted. 
Offering  to  undertake  whate'er  commissions 
You  listed  trust  him  with,  for  court  or  city : 
And,  thus  apprised  of  Cassilis'  purposed  journey, 
And  of  his  halting-place,  you  placed  the  ambu^ 

Prepared  the  homicides 

Aeon.  They  r  3  free  to  say  their  pleasure.  They 
are  men 
Of  the  new  court — and  I  am  but  a  fhigment 
Of  stout  old  Morton's  faction.    It  is  reason 
That  such  as  I  be  rooted  from  the  earth, 
That  they  may  have  full  room  to  spread  their 

branches. 
N^o  doubt,  'tis  easy  to  find  strolling  vagrants 
To  prove  whate'er  they  prompt.    This  Quentin 

Blane — 
Did  you  not  call  him  so ! — ^^  hy  comes  he  now ! 


And  wherefore  not  before  \  Tliis  m\iA  hv  answer'd 

— {abnipt/i/) — 
Where  is  he  now  if 

GiF.  Abroad — tlu'V  sny — ki* loa ] jp'd, 

By  you  ki(lnap[)M,  tluit  he  mi^^lit  uw  iii  Flanders. 
But  orders  have  been  sent  for  his  di^'hurge. 
And  his  trnnMni-<>ion  hither. 

AuoH.  {asiftiminff  an  air  of  eomjtosurf.)  When 
they  produce  such  wituosj*,  cousin  Gillord, 
Well  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    In  the  mean  wlulo, 
The  King  doih  ill  to  throw  hi.s  royid  sceptre 
In  the  accuser's  scale,  ere  he  can  kaow 
How  justice  shall  iucb'ue  it. 

GiF.  '  Our  pft^e  prmce 

Hesents,  it  may  be,  less  the  death  of  C^a^ailis, 
Tlian  he  is  aii^ry  that  the  fend  slumlil  burn. 
After  his  royal  voice  had  suiil,  "Be  queni-h'd:** 
Tlius  uri^in;^  pr(»"4ecution  less  for  .^lani;liter. 
Than  that,  being  douc  against  tlie  King'8  com- 
mand, 
Trea.son  is  niix'd  witli  homicide. 

Aucir.  Ha  1  ha !  most  true,  mv  cousin. 

Why,  well  consider'd,  'tis  a  crime  so  jL;re:it 
To  slay  one's  enemy,  the  Kini^  forbiddiiii^  it, 
Like  parricide,  it  sliould  be  held  iinj><)>.sible. 
'Tiajust  as  if  a  wretch  retain'd  the  evil. 
When  tlie  Kin^s  touch  had  bid  the  sore^  bo  heal'd  j 
And  such  u  crhne  merits  the  stake  at  IviL^t, 
Wliat !  can  there  be  within  a  Scottish  bo>om 
A  feud  so  deadly,  that  it  kept  its  ground 
"When  the  Kin*^  suiil,  Be  friends  !  It  is  not  credible 
Were  1  Kbit;  Jnmes,  I  never  would  believe  it: 
I'd  rather  tliink  the  etorv  all  a  dre.nn, 
And  that  there  was  no  friendsliip,  fentl,  nor  journey, 
No  lialt,  no  ambush,  and  no  Earl  of  Ciis-NiliM, 
Than  dream  anointed  Majesty  has  wrong ! — 

GiF.  Speak  within  door,  coz. 

Aucri.  O.  true — (andf) — I  shall  betray  myself 
Even  to  thi^  half-bred  fool. — I  nni-^t  have  room, 
Room  for  an  instant,  or  I  suffociiti'. — 
Cou8in,  I  prithee  call  our  Philip  hither — 
Forgive  me ;  'twere  more  meet  I  sumnion'd  liim 
Myj^elf;  but  then  the  sight  of  yonder  revel 
Would  chafe  my  blood,  and  I  have  need  *>f  cool- 
ness. 

GiF.  I  understand    thee  —  I  will    bring   him 
straight. 

[ErU, 

AucH.  And  if  thou  dost,  be*8  lost  liis  ancient 
trick 
To  fathom,  as  he  wont,  his  five-pint  flagons. — 
This  space  is  mine — 0  for  the  power  to  fill  it. 
Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty  curses, 
With  the  dark  spell  which  witches  learn  from 

fiends. 
That  smites  the  object  of  their  hate  afar, 
Nor  leaves  a  token  of  its  mystic  action, 
Stealing  the  soul  from  oat  the  unscathed  body. 
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Am  lightning  melis  the  bUde,  oor  harms  the  scab- 
bard I 
— ^*TU  vain  to  wi«h  for  it — Each  curse  of  mine 
Falls  to^  tlic  ground  as  harmless  as  tlie  arrows 
Wliich  cIiiUlreD  shoot  at  stars  I    The   time  for 

thought, 
If  thought  could  aught  avail  me,  melts  away, 
Like  to  a  snowball  in  a  schoolboy's  hand, 
Tliat  melts  the  faster  the  more  dose  he  grasps 

it!— 
If  I  had  time,  this  Scott i:«h  Solomon, 
Whom  some  call  son  of  David  the  Musician,* 
Miglit  find  it  }x>rilous  work  to  march  to  Carrick. 
k   T}iere*s  many  a  feud  still  slumbtiriug  in  its  ashes, 
Whose  umbers  are  yet  red.     Nobles  we  have. 
Stout  :is  old  Graystecl,  and  as  hot  as  Bothwell; 
Here  too  are  castlea  look  from  crags  as  high 
On  seas  as  wide  as  Logim's.    So  the  King — 
Pbhaw  I  He  is  here  again — 

Enter  Giftord. 

GiF.  I  heard  you  name 

Tlie  King,  my  kinsman ;  know,  he  comes  not  hither. 

Ai'cii.  {affecting  iudifffrence.)  Nay,  then  we  need 
not  broach  our  barrels,  cousin, 
Xor  purcluise  us  new  jerkins. — Comes  not  Philip  ? 

(»iK,  Yes  bir.  He  tiirries  but  to  drink  a  service 
To  hi-i  ejiKnl  friends  at  parting. 

AicH.  Friends  for  the  beadle  or  the  slieriff-ctfficer. 
Well,  let  it  pass.  Who  comes,  and  how  attended, 
Since  James  designs  not  westwwd  ? 

GiF.  0  you  sliall  have,  instead,  his  fiery  func- 
tionary, 
George  Home  that  was,  but  now  Dunbar's  great 

Earl; 
He  leads  a  royal  host,  and  oomes  to  show  you 
How  he  distributes  justice  on  the  Border, 
W^here  judge  and  hangman  oft  reverse  their  office. 
And  the  mM)se  does  its  work  before  the  sentence. 
But  I  have  stiid  my  tidings  best  and  worst. 
None  but  yourself  can  know  what  course  the  time 
And  peril  may  demand.     To  hft  your  banner. 
If  I  might  be  a  judge,  were  desperate  game : 
Ireland  and  Galloway  offer  you  convenience 
For  flight,  if  flight  be  thought  the  better  remedy ; 
To  face  tJie  court  requires  the  consciousness 
And  confidence  of  innocence.     You  alone 
Can  judge  if  you  possess  these  attributes. 

[A  noUe  behind  the  scenes. 

AucH.  Philip,  I  tliink,  has  broken  up  his  revels ; 
His  ragged  regiment  are  dispersing  them. 
Well  liquor'd,  doubtless.    Iliey're  disbanded  sol- 
diers, 
Or  some  sudi  vagabonds. — Here  comes  the  gallant 
[Entif  Philip.    Ue  has   a  buff-coat  and 


1  The  eaiumbiou  ula  which  ascribed  the  biith  of  Jai 
VI.  to  an  }atri(iie  of  Uueea  Mary  wiUi  Rizzio. 


headfMcM,  wears  a  sitord  and  dag^r^  tcsA 
pistols  at  his  girdle.     He  appears  to  bs 
affected  by  liquor^  but  to  be  by  no  means 
intoxicated. 
AucH.  You  scarce  have  been  made  known  to 
one  another. 
Although  you  sate  together  at  the  board. — 
Son  Philip,  know  and  prize  oiur  cou««in  Gitford. 
Phi.  {taxtcs  the  wine  on  tfie  tabic.)  If  jou  Itad 
prized  him,  sir,  you  had  been  loth 
To  have  welcomed  liim  in  bastard  Alicant : 
m  make  amends  by  pledging  his  good  journey 
In  glorious  Burgundy. — The  stirrup-cup,  ho  1 
And  bring  my  cousin's  horses  to  the  court. 

AucH.  {draws  him  aside,)  Thb  stirrup-cup!  He 
doth  not  ride  to-night — 
Shame  on  sudi  churlish  conduct  to  a  kinwnan  1 
Phi.  {aside  to  his  f oilier.)  Pve  news  of  preaong 
import 
Send  the  fool  off. — Stay,  I  will  start  him  for  yoiL 
{To  GiF.)    Y^es,  my  kind  cousin,  fiurguudy  is  better, 
On  a  night-ride,  to  those  who  thread  our  nioora» 
And  we  may  deal  it  freely  to  our  friends, 
For  we  came  freely  by  it     Yonder  ocean 
Rolls  many  a  purple  cask  upon  our  shore, 
llough  witli  embossed  shells  and  shagged  sea-weed, 
When  the  gcxxl  skipper  and  his  careful  crew 
Have  had  their  latest  eartlily  draught  of  brine, 
And  gone  to  quench,  or  to  endure  their  thirst, 
Wljere  nectar's  plenty,  or  even  water  s  scarce. 
And  filtered  to  the  parched  crew  by  dropsfulL 
AucH.  lliourt  mad,  sc«i  Philip! — QiHord'a  no 
intruder, 
That  we  should  rid  him  hence  by  such  wild  rants : 
My  kinsman  hither  rode  at  his  own  danger. 
To  tell  us  that  Dunbar  is  hasting  to  us, 
With  a  strong  force,  and  with  the  King's  oun- 

mission. 
To  enforce  against  our  h  use  a  hateful  charge. 
With  every  measure  of  ixtremity* 
PuL  And  is  tliis  all  that  our  good  cousin  teQs 
usf 
I  can  say  more,  thanks  to  the  ragged  regiment. 
With  whose  good  company  you  have  upbraided  me, 
On  whose  authority,  I  tell  thee,  cousin, 
Dunbar  is  here  already. 
GiF.  Already ! 

Phi.  Yes,  gentle  cos.     And  >ou,  my  sire,  be 
hasty 
In  what  you  think  to  da 
AucH.  I  think  thou  darest  n.t  jest  on  andi  a 
subject 
Where  hadst  thou  these  fell  tidings  I 
Phi.  Where  you,  too,  might  have  heard  theOi 
noble  faUier, 
Save  that  your  ears,  nail*d  to  our  kinsman's  lips^ 
Would  list  no  coarser  accents.    0,  my  soldiery 
My  merry  crew  of  vagabonds,  for  erer  t 
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Scum  of  the  Netherlands,  and  waah*d  aahore 

Upon  thia  coant  like  unregarded  sea-weed, 

They  had  not  been  two  hours  on  Scottish  land, 

When,  lo !  they  met  a  military  friend, 

An  ancient  fourier,  known  to  them  of  old, 

Who,  warm*d  by  certain  stoups  of  seardiing  wine, 

Infornrd  his  old  companions  that  Dunbar 

Left  Glaiigow  yesterday,  comes  here  to-morrow ; 

Himself,  he  said,  was  sent  a  spy  before, 

To  view  wliat  preparations  we  were  making. 

AucH.  {to  GiF.)  If  this  be  sooth,  good  kinsman, 
thou  must  claim 
To  take  a  piurt  with  us  for  life  and  death. 
Or  speed  from  hence,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune. 

GiF.  In  such  dilemma, 
Believe  me,  friend,  Td  choose  upon  the  instant — 
But  I  lack  harness,  and  a  steed  to  charge  on, 
For  mine  is  overtired,  and,  save  my  page, 
There's  not  a  man  to  back  me.     But  I'll  hie 
To  Kyle,  and  raise  my  vassals  to  your  aid. 

Phi.  'Twill  be  when  the  rats, 
That  on  these  tidings  fly  this  house  of  ours, 
Come  back  to  pay  their  rents. — (Apart.) 

AvcH.  Courage,  cousin — 
Thou  {^oest  not  hence  ill  mounted  for  thy  need : 
Full  f<»rty  coursers  feed  in  my  wide  stalls, 
Tlie  be«t  of  them  is  yours  to  speed  yoiu:  journey. 

Phi.  Stand  not  on  ceremony,  good  our  cousin, 
Wlien  safety  signs,  to  shorten  courtesy. 

GiF.  {to  AucH.)  Farewell  then,  cousin,  for  my 
tarrying  here 
Were  ruin  to  myself,  small  aid  to  you ; 
Vet  loving  well  your  name  and  fiunily, 
Fd  fain 

Phi.  Be  gone ! — ^that  is  our  object,  too^ 
Kinsman,  adieu. 

[Exit  GiiTORD.    Philip  calls  after  him. 
You  yeoman  of  the  stable, 
Oire  Master  Gifford  there  my  fleetest  steed. 
Ton  cut-tail'd  roan  that  txembles  at  a  spear. — 

[7Va7npling  qfthe  hor*e  heard  going  off. 
Hark !  he  departs.    How  swift  the  dastard  rides, 
To  shun  the  neighborhood  of  jeopardy  I 

[He  lays  aside  the  appearance  of  levity 
which  he  has  hitherto  uorti,  and  says 
very  seriously. 

And  now,  my  father — 

AucH.  And  now,  my  eon — thou'st  ta*en  a  peril- 
ous game 
Into  thine  hands,  rejecting  elder  counsel,— 
How  dost  thou  mean  to  play  it  t 

Phi.  Sir,  good  gamesters  play  not 
mi  they  review  the  cards  which  fate  has  dealt  them, 
Computing  thus  the  chances  of  the  game ; 
And  woefully  they  seem  to  weigh  against  us. 

Auch.  Exile's  a  passing  ill,  and  may  be  borne ; 
^d  when  Dunbar  and  all  his  myrmidonfl 
hre  eastward  turned,  well  seize  our  own  agaia 
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Phi.  Would  that  were  all  the  risk  we  had  to 
stand  to  I 
But  more  and  worse, — a  doom  of  treason,  forfeiture. 
Death  to  ourselves,  dishonor  to  our  house. 
Is  what  the  stem  Justiciary  menaces ; 
And,  fatally  for  us,  he  hath  the  meiuis 
To  make  his  threatenings  good. 

Auch.  It  cannot  be.    I  tell  thee,  tliere*8  no  farce 
In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a  house  Hke  mine 
Coeval  witli  the  time  tlie  Lords  of  Galloway 
Submitted  them  unto  the  Scottish  sceptre, 
Renouncing  rights  of  Tanistry  and  Brehon. 
Some  dreams  they  have  of  evidence ;  some  sua- 

picion. 
But  old  Montgomery  knows  my  purpose  well, 
And  long  before  their  mandate  reach  the  camp 
To  crave  the  presence  of  this  mighty  witness, 
He  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it. 

Phl  Father,  what  we  call  great,  is  often  ruin'<' 
By  means  so  ludicrously  disproportion'd, 
They  make  me  think  upon  the  gunner's  linstock, 
Which,  yielding  forth  a  light  about  the  size 
And  semblance  of  the  glow-worm,  yet  applied 
To  powder,  blew  a  palace  into  atoms, 
Sent  a  young  King — a  young  Queens  mate  at 

least — 
Into  the  air,  as  high  as  e'er  flew  night-hawk, 
And  made  such  wild  work  in  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
As  they  can  tell  who  heard, — and  you  were  one 
Who  saw,  perliaps,  the  night-flight  which  began  it, 

Auch.  If  thou  hast  naught  to  speak  but  drunken 
folly, 
I  cannot  listen  longer. 

Phi.  I  will  speak  brief  and  sudden. — Tliere  ii 
one 
Whose  tongue  to  us  has  the  same  perilous  force 
Which  Bothwell's  powder  had  to  Kirk  of  Field ; 
One  whose  least  tones,  and  those  but  peasant  ao 

cents, 
Could  rend  the  roof  from  ofif  our  fathers'  castle. 
Level  its  tallest  turret  with  its  base ; 
And  he  that  doth  possess  this  wondrous  power 
Sleeps  this  same  night  not  five  miles  distant  from 
us. 

AcoH.  {who  had  looked  on  Philif  vnth  much  ap- 
pearance  of  astonishment  and  doubt,  eX" 
c/atm«,),Then  thou  art  mad  indeed  I— ITa  t 
ha  I  Fm  glad  on't. 
rd  purchase  an  escape  from  what  I  dread, 
Even  by  the  phrensy  of  my  only  son  I 

Phl  I  thank  you,  but  agree  not  to  the  bargain. 
You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  cat  has  said :  % 

Yon  silken  doublet,  stuff 'd  with  rotten  straw. 
Told  you  but  half  the  truth,  and  knew  no  more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  had  a  perfect  tale : 
They  told  me,  little  judging  the  importance, 
lliat  Quentin  Blane  had  been  discharged  with 
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Thej  told  me,  that  a  quarrel  bappM  at  landing, 
Aiu]  tliat  the  youngster  and  an  ancient  sergeant 
Hiul  left  tlieir  company,  and  taken  refuge 
In  Cliapeldonan,  where  our  ranger  dwelb  ;* 
Tlicy  «aw  him  scale  the  cliff  on  which  it  stands, 
Ere  tliey  were  out  of  sight ;  the  old  man  with  him. 
And  therefore  laugh  no  more  at  me  as  mad ; 
But  Inugh,  if  thou  liast  list  for  merriment, 
To  think  lie  stands  on  the  /Mune  land  with  us, 
Whose  ab<*ence  tliou  wouldst  deem  were  cheaply 

purchased 
With  thy  soul's  ransom  and  thy  body's  danger. 

AucH.  Tis  then  a  taiaX  truth  1  Thou  art  no  y elper, 
To  open  raslily  on  so  wild  a  scent ; 
Thou  rt  the  young  bloodhound,  wliich  careers  and 

springs. 
Frolics  and  fawns,  as  if  the  friend  of  man, 
But  »e\zes  on  his  victim  like  a  tiger. 

Phl  No  matter  what  I  am — Fm  as  you  bred  me ; 
So  let  that  pass  till  there  be  time  to  mend  me, 
And  let  us  speak  like  men,  and  to  the  purpose. 
This  object  of  our  fear  and  of  our  dread. 
Since  such  our  pride  must  own  liim,  sleeps  to-night 
Within  our  power : — ^to-morrow  in  Dunbar's, 
jUid  we  are  then  his  victim!*.' 

AucH.  He  is  in  ours  to-night.* 

Phi.  He  is.    FU  answer  tliat  MacLellan^s  trusty. 

Aucn.  Yet  he  replied  to  you  to-day  full  rudely. 

JPni.  Yes !  the  poor  knave  has  got  a  handsome 
wife, 
An£  is  gone  mad  with  jealousy. 
'  Arru.  F')ol ! — WTien  we  need  the  utmost  faith, 

allegiance. 
Obedience,  and  attachment  in  our  vasnals, 
Thy  wild  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their  hearts, 
And  tarn  their  love  to  hatred  1 

Pflj.  Most  reverend  aire,  you  talk  of  ancient 
morals, 
Preach'd  on  by  Enox,  and  practised  by  Glen- 

.  oaim  '* 
Respecta^jle,  indeed,  but  somewhat  musty 
'In  these  our  modem  nostrils.     In  our  days. 
If  a  young  barcn  chance  to  leave  his  vassal 
The  sole  possessor  of  a  handsome  wife, 
Tis  sign. he  loves  his  follower;  and,  if  not, 
He  loves  Jiis  follower's  wife,  which  often  proves 
The  surer  bond  of  patronage.    Take  either  case : 
'  Favor  flows  in  of  course,  and  vassals  rise. 

1  M9.-^'  In  the  old  tower  where  Niol  MacLellan  dwdb. 
▲cd  therefore  laugh  no  more,*'  Ho. 

0  *  MS.— ^*  And  we  are  then  in  hfa  power." 

*  MS.—"  He's  in  our  power  to-nif  ht." 

*  Alexander, ..fifth  Eerl  of  Glencaira,  for  diitlnetion  called 

*  The  Good  Earl,*'  was  amonf  the  first  of  the  peen  of  Scot- 

and  who  concwred  in  the  Reformation,  in  aid  of  which  he 

acted  a  conspiaoena  part,  in  the    employment  both  of  hia 

■word  and  pen.  ■  In  a  remonstrance  with  the  Qaeen  Regent, 

hm  told  kcr,  that-  <f  if  she  violated  tho  engagemanti  whioh  eha 


AucH.  Philip,  this  is  infamous, 
And,  wliat  is  wor^e,  impolitic.    Take  example : 
Break  not  God's  laws  or  man's  for  each  teiDptatka 
That  youth  and  blood  suggest.     I  am  a  man — 
A  weak  and  erring  man ; — full  well  thou  knoVst 
That  I  may  hardly  term  myself  a  pattern 
Even  to  my  son ; — ^yet  thus  far  will  I  say, 
I  never  swerved  from  my  integrity, 
Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity. 
Or  such  o'erpttwering  view  of  high  advantage 
As  wise  dien  liken  to  necessity, 
In  strength  and  force  compulsive.    No  one  saw  roe 
Exchange  my  reputation  for  my  pleasure. 
Or  do  the  Devil's  work  without  his  wages. 
I  practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to  virtue. 
By  following  her  behests,  save  where  strong  reason 
Compell'd  a  deviation.    Then,  if  preachers 
At  time^  l<K)k'd  sour,  or  elders  shook  their  heads. 
They  could  not  term  my  walk  irregular ; 
Fw  I  stood  up  still  for  the  worthy  cause, 
A  pillar,  though  a  flaw'd  one,  of  the  altar, 
Kept  a  strict  walk,  and  led  three  hundred  horse. 

Phl  Ah,  these  three   hundred   horse  in  audi 
rough  times 
Were  better  commendation  to  a  party 
Than  all  your  efforts  at  hypocrisy, 
Betray'd  so  oft  by  avarice  and  ambition. 
And  dragg'd  to  open  shame.     But,  right  eous  father, 
When  sire  and  son  unite  in  mutual  crime. 
And  join  their  efforts  to  the  same  enormity, 
It  is  no  time  to  measure  other's  &ults, 
Or  fix  the  amount  of  each.    Most  moral  &ther. 
Think  if  it  be  a  moment  now  to  weigh 
The  vices  of  tlie  Heir  of  Auchindrane, 
Or  take  precaution  tliat  the  ancient  house 
Shall  have  another  heir  than  the  sly  courtier 
Tliat's  gaping  for  the  forfeiture. 

AucH.  We'll  disappoint  him,  Philip, — 
We'll  disappoint  him  yet     It  is  a  folly, 
A  wilful  cheat,  to  cast  our  eyes  behind, 
Wlien  time,  and  tlie  fast  flitting  opportimity. 
Call  loudly,  nay,  compel  us  to  look  forward : 
Why  are  we  not  already  at  MacLellxm's, 
Siiice  there  the  victim  sleeps  ? 

Phl  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ♦Jwe 

I  had  not  made  your  piety  my  confessor. 
Nor  enter'd  in  debate  on  these  sage  ooundla, 
Which  you're  more  like  to  give  than  I  to  profit  b^ 

had  oome  nnder  to  her  snbjecta,  ther  woald  consider  thesn 
aeWei  aa  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  her."  He  was 
anthor  of  a  satirical  poem  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  en- 
titled "The  Hermit  of  Allareit"  (Loretto).~See  8iaBai.i>*a 
Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry.— He  aattsbsd  the  Refotncn 
with  his  sword,  when  they  look  arms  at  Perth,  in  1559  ;  had 
a  principal  command  in  the  army  embodied  against  Q,Beca 
Mary,  in  Jnne,  1567;  and  demolished  the  altar,  l»oke  the 
images,  tore  down  the  pictures,  &c.,  in  the  Chape^-foyal  of 
Holyrood-hovse,  ailer  the  Queen  was  coodncted  to  Ijoduamm 
He  died  in  1574. 


Could  I  have  used  the  time  more  usefully  • 
But  first  an  interval  must  pass  between 
The  fate  of  Quentin  and  the  little  artifice 
That  shall  detach  him  from  Ids  comrade, 
The  Btout  old  soldier  that  I  told  you  of. 

Alxh.  How  work  a  point  so  difficult — so  danger- 
ous f 

Phl  Tis  cared  for.    Mark,  my  father,  the  con- 
Tenience 
Arising  from  mean  company.    My  agents 
Are  at  my  hand,  like  a  good  workman's  tools, 
And  if  I  mean  a  mischief^  ten  to  one 
That  they  anticipate  the  deed  and  guilt. 
Well  knowing  tliis,  when  first  the  vagrant's  tattle 
Gave  me  the  liint  that  Quentin  was  so  near  us. 
Instant  I  sent  MacLellan,  with  strong  charges 
To  stop  him  for  the  night,  and  bring  me  word| 
like  an  accomplii>h'd  spy,  how  all  things  stood, 
Lulling  the  enemy  into  security. 

AucH.  There  was  a  prudent  general  1 

Pht.  MacLellan  went  and  came  within  the  hour. 
Tlie  jealous  bee,  which  buzzes  in  his  nightcap, 
Had  humm'd  to  him,  this  fellow,  Quentin  Blane, 
Had  been  in  schoolboy  days  an  humble  lover 
Of  his  own  pretty  wife 

AucH.  Most  fortunate  1 

The  knave  will  be  more  prompt  to  serve  our  pur- 
pose. 

Phi.  No  doubt  on't.    'Mid  the  tidings  he  brought 
back 
Was  one  of  some  importance.    The  old  man 
Is  flush  of  dollars ;  tliis  I  caused  him  tell 
Among  hia  comrades,  who  became  as  eager 
To  have  him  in  their  company,  as  e'er 
They  liad  been  wild  to  part  with  him.    And  in 

brief  space, 
A  letter's  framed  by  an  old  hand  amongst  them, 
Familiar  with  such  feats.    It  bore  the  name 
And  character  of  old  Montgomery,  [tance, 

Whom  he  might  weU  suppose  at  no  great  dis- 
Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  Hildebrand, 
By  all  the  ties  of  late  authority. 
Conjuring  him  by  ancient  soldiership. 
To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantly, 
(>!  business  of  high  import,  with  a  charge 
To  come  alone 

At'OH.  Well,  he  set^  oat,  I  doubt  it  not, — ^what 
follows  f 

Pm.  I  am  not  curious  into  others;'  practices, — 
So  far  Fm  an  economist  in  guilt, 
Aa  yon  my  eire  advise.    But  on  the  road 
To  old  Montgomery's  he  meets  his  comrades. 
They  nourish  grudge  against  him  and  his  dollars, 
And  things  may  hap,  which  counsel,  leam'd  in  law. 
Call  Bobbery  and  Murder.    Should  he  live, 
fie  has  seen  naught  that  we  would  hide  from  him. 

AuoH.  Who  carries  the  foiled  letter  to  the 
Y(»t«nat 


Phi.  Wliy,  Ni«l  MacLellan,  who,  return'd  agaiL 
To  Iiis  own  tower,  as  if  to  piu<s  the  night  there. 
They  pa-ssM  on  liini,  or  tried  to  pjiss,  a  story. 
As  if  they  wisli'd  the  sergeant's  company, 
Without  the  young  comptroller's — tliat  is  Quei> 

tin's, 
And  he  became  an  agent  of  their  plot, 
That  he  might  better  carry  on  our  own. 

Aucu.  There's  life  in  it — yes,  there  b  life  in't 
And  we  will  have  a  mounted  party  ready 
To  scour  the  moors  in  quest  of  the  banditti 
That  kiird  the  poor  old  man — they  shall  die  in> 

stantlv. 
Dunbar  shall  see  us  use  sharp  justice  here, 
As  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.     You  are  sure 
You  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their  purpose  f 

Phi.  It  needed  not.    The  whole  pack  oped  at 
once 
Upon  the  scent  of  dollars. — But  time  comes 
When  I  must  seek  the  tower,  and  act  with  Niel 
What  farther's  to  be  done. 

Aucii.  Alone  with  him  thou  goest  not  He  beari 
grudge — 
Thou  art  my  only  son,  and  on  a  night 
When  such  wild  passions  are  so  free  abroad, 
Wlien  such  wild  deeds  are  doing,  'tis  but  natural 
I  guarantee  thy  safety. — I'll  ride  with  thee. 

Phi.  E'en  as  you  will,  my  lord.    But,  pardon 
me, — 
If  you  will  come,  let  us  not  have  a  word 
Of  conscience,  and  of  pity,  and  forgiveness; 
Fine  words  to-morrow,  out  of  place  to-night. 
Take  counsel  then,  leave  all  thid  work  to  me ; 
Cull  up  your  household,  make  fit  prepiyation, 
In  love  and  peace,  to  welcome  thi-s  Earl  Justiciar 
As  one  that's  free  of  guilt.     Go,  deck  the  Civstlo 
Aa  for  1^  honor 'd  guest.     Hallow  the  ch^ipel 
(If  they  have  power  toliallow  it)  with  thy  prayers 
Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the  sun 
Comes  o'er  the  eastern  hill,  thou  shult  accost  him  : 
"  Now  do  thy  worst,  thou  oft-returning  spy, 
Here's  naught  thou  canst  discover." 

AucH.  Yet  goest  thou  not  alone  with  that  Mar< 
Lellanl 
He  deems  thou  bearest  will  to  injure  him,  - 
And  seek'st  occasion  suiting  to  such  wilL 
Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce,  ill-nurtured, 
Stain'd  with  low  vices,  which  disgust  a  father; 
Yet  ridest  thou  not  alone  with  yonder  man, — 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  myself  will  go  with  thee. 
[JS  dtf  and  ccdh  to  hone  behind  the  tcene 

Phl  (alone.)  Now  would  I  give  my  fleetest  horae 
to  know 
What  sudden  thought  roused  this  paternal  care, 
And  if  'tis  on  his  own  account  or  mine : 
'Tis  true,  he  hath  the  deepest  share  in  all 
That's  likely  now  to  hap,  or  which  has  happen'd. 
Yet  strong  through  Nature's  umTeiml  reigi^ 
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The  Imk  wfakh  binds  the  parent  to  the  oftpring : 
The  fihe-wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigress  owns  it. 
Bo  that  dark  man,  who,  sfaunning  what  is  vidoufli 
Ne'er  turn'd  aside  from  an  atrocity, 
Hath  still  some  care  left  for  his  helpless  offspring. 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  though  wayward,  light,  and 

stubborn. 
That  I  should  do  for  him  all  that  a  son 
Ctm  do  for  sire — ^and  his  dark  wisdom  join'd 
To  influence  my  bold  courses,  *twill  be  hard 
To  break  our  mutual  purpose. — Uorses  there ! 

[Exit 


< 


ACT  m— ^CEITE  L 

ft  ii  moonliffht  The  teens  U  the  Beach  bene<xth  the 
Jhneer  v^deh  wu  exhihited  in  the  firat  eeene, — 
the  Vettel  i$  ffone  from,  her  anchorage.  AucH- 
ivD&Am  aind  Phiup,  ea  if  dismounted  from  their 
harseSy  come  fortoard  eautioudy, 

Phl  The  nags  are  safely  stow'd.    Hieir  noise 
might  scare  him ; 
T^t  them  be  safe,  and  ready  when  we  need  them, 
The  business  is  but  short    We'll  call  MacLellan, 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him  forth, 
Tf  he  be  so  disposed,  for  here  are  wafers 
Enough  to  drown,  and  sand  enough  to  coTer  I^jt" 
But  if  he  hesitate,  or  fear  Ui  meet  us, 
By  heayen,  Fll  deal  on  him  in  Chapeldonan 
With  my  own  hand  !— 

AucH.  Too  furious  boy  I — alarm  or  noise  undoes 
us, 
Our  practice  must  be  silent  as  'tis  sudden. 
Bethink  thee  that  conyiction  of  this  slaughter 
Confirms  the  very  worst  of  accusations 
Our  foes  can  bring  against  us.    Wherefore  should 

we, 
Who  by  our  birth  and  fortune  mate  with  nobles, 
And  are  allied  with  them,  take  this  lad's  life, — 
Bis  peasant  life, — unless  to  quash  his  evidence, 
Taking  such  pains  to  rid  him  from  the  world, 
Who  would,  if  spared,  have  fiz'd  a  crime  upon  ns  t 

Phl  Well,  I  do  own  me  one  of  those  wise  folks^ 
Who  think  that  when  a  deed  of  fate  is  plann'd, 
Tlie  execution  cannot  be  too  rapid. 
Bat  do  we  still  keep  purpose  t    Is't  determined 
He  sails  for  Ireland — and  without  a  wherry  t 
Salt  water  is  his  passport — ^is  it  not  so  t 

Aocm.  I  would  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Might  he  not  go  there  while  in  Ufe  and  limb, 
And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another  air  f 
Many  seek  Ulster  never  to  return — 
Why  might  this  wretched  youth  not  harbor  there  I 

Vml  With  all  my  heart.    It  is  small  honor  tome 


To  be  the  agent  in  a  work  like  this. — 

Tet  this  poor  caitiff^  having  thrust  him^lf 

Into  the  secrets  of  a  noble  house. 

And  twined  himself  so  closely  with  our  aafetj. 

That  we  must  perish,  or  that  he  must  die, 

rU  hesitate  as  little  on  the  action. 

As  I  would  do  to  slay  the  animal 

Whose  flesh  supplies  my  dinner.    Tis  as  hnrmlnm 

That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Quentin  Blaoe, 

And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 

To  our  aocomm<xlation — so  we  slay  it 

Without  a  moment's  pause  or  besitation. 

Auca.  'TIS  not,  my  son,  the  feelii^  callM  re 
morse, 
rhat  DOW  lies  tugging  at  this  heart  of  mine. 
Engendering  thoughts  that  stop  the  lifted  hand. 
Have  I  not  heard  John  Knox  pour  forth  his  thmi' 

ders 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of  blood. 
In  accents  of  a  minister  of  rengeance  f 
Were  not  his  fiery  eyeballs  tum'd  on  me. 
As  if  he  said  expres^y,  **  Thou'rt  the  man  T 
Yet  did  my  solid  purpose,  as  I  listened. 
Remain  unshaken  as  that  massi^«  rock. 

Phi.   Well,  then,  111  nnderstand  'tis  not  re- 
morse,— 
As  'tis  a  foible  little  known  to  thee, — 
That  interrupts  thy  purpose.    What,  then,  is  it  I 
Is't  scorn,  or  is't  compassion  t    One  thing's  certain, 
Either  the  feeling  must  have  free  indulgence. 
Or  fully  be  subjected  to  your  reason — 
There  is  no  room  for  these  same  treacherous  counes 
Which  men  call  moderate  measures. 
We  must  confide  in  Quentin,  or  must  slay  him 

AuoH.  In  Ireland  he  might  live  tSax  froai  na. 

Phl  Among  Queen  Mary's  faithful  partisans^ 
Tour  ancient  enemies,  the  haughty  HamilU»8» 
The  stern  MacDonnells,  the  resentful  Grsmes — 
With  these  around  him,  and  with  Oassilis'  death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  think,  my  father. 
What  chance  of  Quentin's  silence. 

AiTOB.  Too  true— -too  true.    He  is  a  silly  youtl^ 
too, 
Who  had  not  wit  to  shift  for  his  own  living— 
A  bashful  lover,  whom  his  rivals  laugh'd 
Of  pliant  temper,  which  companions  play'd 
A  moonlight  waker,  and  a  noontide  dreamer — 
A  torturer  of  phrases  into  sonnets, — 
Whom  all  might  lead  that  chose  to  praise  his 
rhymes. 

Phl  I  marvel  that  your  memory  has  room 
To  hold  so  much  on  such  a  worthless  suited. 

AuGH.  Base  in  himself,  and  yet  so  strai^ely  link'd 
With  me  and  with  my  fortunes,  that  Tve  studied 
To  read  him  through  and  through,  as  X  would  read 
Some  paltry  rhyme  of  vulgar  prophecy. 
Said  to  contain  the  fortunes  of  my  house ; 
And,  let  me  speak  him  truly — ^He  is  gratelii]. 


Kmd,  tractable,  obedient — a  child 

Might  lead  him  hy  a  thread — He  shall  not  die ! 

Pm.  Indeed ! — ^then  hare  we  had  our  midnight 
ride 
To  wondroos  little  purpoee. 

Aocn  By  the  bine  heaven, 

Thou  shalt  not  murder  him,  cold  selfish  sensualist  I 
Yon  pure  vault  speaks  it — ^yonder  summer  moon, 
With  its  ten  million  sparklers,  cries.  Forbear ! 
The  deep^  earth  sighs  it  forth — ^Thou  shalt  not 

murder  I — 
Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  image  of  thv  Maker ! 
Thou  shalt  not  from  thy  brother  take  the  life. 
The  precious  gift  which  God  alone  can  give  ! — 

Phi.  Here  is  a  worthy  guerdon  now,  for  stuffing 
His  memory  with  old  saws  and  holy  sayings  I 
They  oome  upon  him  in  the  very  crisis, 
And  when  his  resolution  should  be  firmest. 
They  shake  it  like  a  palsy — Let  it  be, 
He'll  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  temptation. 
Consenting  to  the  thing  which  must  be  done. 
With  more  remorse  the  more  he  hesitates. — 

[To  hU  Father,  wlto  has  ttood  fixed  after 
hia  latt  speech. 
Well,  sir,  'tis  fitting  you  resolve  at  last, 
How  the  young  clerk  shall  be  disposed  upon ; 
Unless  you  would  ride  home  to  Auchindrane, 
And  bid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the  court-yard, 
Fhat  when  Dunbar  comes,  he  have  naught  to  do 
But  bid  us  Vdps  the  cushion  and  tne  headsman. 

Auca  It  IS  too  true—There  is  no  safety  for  us, 
Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wretch's  life  I 
In  Ireland  he  is  sure  to  find  my  enemies. 
Arran  Pve  proved — the  Netherlands  Fve  tried, 
But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  on  my  hands. 

Pel  Yet  fear  not,  father,  we'll  make  surer  work ; 
The  land  has  caves,  the  sea  has  whirlpools. 
Where  that  which  they  suck  in  returns  no  more. 

AnoH.  I  will  know  naught  of  it,  hard-hearted  boy  I 

Phi.  Hard-hearted  1    Why — my  heart  is  soft  as 
yours ; 
But  then  they  must  not  feel  remorse  at  once, 
We  can't  afford  such  wasteful  tenderness : 
I  can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as  you. 
Be  executioner,  and  Fll  be  chaplain, 
And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things  as  you  can ; 
Bat  one  of  us  must  keep  his  steely  temper. 

AucH.  Do  thou  the  deed — I  cannot  look  on  it 

Phl  So  be  it — walk  with  me — MacLellan  brings 
him. 
The  boat  lies  moor*d  within  that  reach  of  rock, 
And  'twill  require  our  greatest  strength  onmbined 
To  launch  it  from  the  beach.   Meantime,  MacLellan 
Brings  our  man  hither. — See  the  twinkling  light 
Tliat  glances  in  the  tower. 

AucH.  Let  us  withdraw — ^for  should  he  s|^  us 
suddenly, 
He  may  suspect  us,  and  alarm  the  family. 


Phi.  Fear  not,  MacLeUan  has  his  tnut  and  cqh* 
fidenoe, 
Bought  witli  a  few  sweet  words  and  weloomefl 
home. 
AucH.  But  think  you  that  the  Ranger  may  be 

trusted  t 
Phi.   rii  answer  for  him, — ^Let's  go  float  the 
shallop. 

[Thetf  go  off,  and  as  they  leave  the  Stage, 

MacLellan  is  seen  descending  from  the 

Tower  with  Quentin.  The  former  hears  a 

dark  lantern.  They  come  upon  the  Stage, 

Mac.  (showing  the  light.)   So — bravely  done — 

that's  the  last  ledge  of  rocks, 

And  we  are  on  the  sands. — I  have  broke  your 

slumbers 
Somewhat  untimely. 

Que.  Do  not  think  so,  friend. 

These  six  years  past  I  have  been  used  to  stir 
When  the  reveille  rung ;  and  that,  believe  mc. 
Chooses  the  hours  for  rousing  me  at  random, 
And,  having  given  its  summons,  yields  no  license 
To  indulge  a  second  slumber.    Nay,  more,  Fll  tell 

thee. 
That,  Uke  a  pleased  child,  I  was  e'en  too  happy 
For  sound  repose. 

MAa  The  greater  fool  were  you. 

Men  should  enjoy  the  moments  given  to  slumber ; 
For  who  can  tell  how  soon  may  be  the  waking, 
Or  where  we  shall  have  leave  to  sleep  again  t 
Que.  The  God  of  Slumber  comes  not  at  com- 
mand. 
Last  night  the  blood  danced  merry  through  my 

veins : 
Instead  of  finding  this  our  land  of  Carrick 
The  dreary  waste  my  fears  had  apprehended, 
I  saw  thy  wife,  MncLellan,  and  thy  daughter. 
And  had  a  brother's  welcome  ; — saw  thee,  too, 
Renew'd  my  early  friendship  with  you  both. 
And  felt  once  more  that  I  had  friends  and  country 
So  keen  the  joy  that  tingled  through  my  system, 
Join'd  with  the  searching  powers  of  yonder  wine, 
That  I  am  glad  to  leave  my  feverish  lair, 
Although  my  hostess  smooth'd  my  .couch  hersel( 
To  cool  my  brow  upon  thia  moonlight  beach, 
Gaze  on  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the  waves. 
Such  scenes  are  wont  t^  soothe  me  into  melancholy , 
But  such  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  now. 
That  every  tiling  I  look  on  makes  me  laugh. 
Mac  Fve  seen  but  few  so  gamesome.  Master 
Quentin, 
Being  roused  from  sleep  so  suddenly  as  yon  were 
Qui.  Why,  there's  the  jest  on't.    Your  old  ca» 
''       tie's  haunted. 
In  vain  the  host — ^in  vain  the  lovely  hostess, 
In  kind  addition  to  all  means  of  rest. 
Add  their  best  wishes  for  our  sound  repose, 
When  some  hobgoblin  brings  a  pressing  message 
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Montgomeiy  presently  most  ace  bis  Beirgeaai, 
And  up  gets  Hildebrand,  and  off  he  trudges. 
I  can't  but  lau^  to  think  upon  the  grin 
With  which  he  doff  d  the  kerchief  he  had  twisted 
Around  his  brows^  and  put  his  morion  on«- 
Hal  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mxa  Fm  glad  to  see  you  merry,  Quentin. 

QuK.  Why,  faith,  my  spirits  are  but  transitory, 
And  yott  may  live  with  me  a  month  or  more, 
And  nerer  see  me  smile.    Then  some  such  trifle 
As  yonder  little  maid  of  yours  would  laugh  pX, 
Will  serre  me  for  a  theme  of  merriment — 
Kven  now,  I  scarce  can  keep  my  gravity ', 
We  were  so  snugly  settled  in  our  quarters, 
With  full  intent  to  let  the  sun  be  high 
Ere  we  should  leave  our  beds — and  first  the  one 
And  then  the  other's  sunmion'd  briefly  forth. 
To  the  old  tune, "  Black  Bandsmen,  up  and  march  !'* 

Mac.  Well !  you^ shall  sleep  anon — rely  upon  it — 
And  make  up  time  misspent.   Meantime,  methinks, 
You  are  so  merry  on  your  broken  slumbers. 
You  ask'd  not  why  I  call'd  you. 

Qirt  I  can  guess, 

You  lack  my  aid  to  search  the  weir  for  seali, 
You  lack  my  company  to  stalk  a  deer. 
Think  you  I  have  forgot  your  silvan  tasks, 
Which  oft  you  have  permitted  me  to  skiare, 
Till  days  that  we  were  rivals  I 

MAa  You  have  memory 

Of  that  too  l~ 

Que  Dke  the  memory  of  a  dream, 

Delusion  far  too  exquisite  to  last 

MAa  You  guess  not  then  for  what  I,call  you  forth. 
It  was  to  meet  a  friend — 

Qux.  What  friend  ?    Thyself  excepted. 
The  good  old  roan  who's  gone  to  see  Montgomery, 
And  one  to  whom  I  once  gave  dearer  title, 
I  know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or  woman 
Whom  I  could  name  a  friend. 

MAa                                      Thou  art  mistaken. 
There  is  a  Baron,  and  a  powerful  one 

QcE.  There  flies  my  fit  of  mirth.    You  have  a 
grave 
And  alter'd  man  before  you. 

MAa  Compose  yourself  there  is  no  cause  for 
fear, — 
He  will  and  must  speak  with  you. 

Qus.  Spare  me  tiie  meeting,  Niel,  I  cannot  see 
him. 
Bay,  Fm  just  landed  on  my  native  earth; 
Say,  that  I  wUl  not  cumber  it  a  day ; 
Say,  that  my  wretched  thread  of  poor  existence 
Shall  be  drawn  out  in  solitude  and  exile. 
Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  a  thing 
Again  shall  cross  his  path — but  do  not  ask  me 
To  see  or  speak  again  with  that  dark  man  1 

llAa  Your  fears  are  now  as  foolish  as  yonr 
mirth — 


What  should  the  powerful  Koig^t  of  AucJundnuaa 
In  common  have  with  such  a  man  as  thou  i 
QiTB.  No  matter  what — ^Enough,  I  will  not  eee 

him. 
Mao.  He  is  thy  master,  and  he  claims  obedience. 
QcK.  My  master  I    Ay,  my  task-master — ^Ever 
since 
I  could  write  man,  his  hand  hath  been  upon  me ; 
No  step  Fve  made  but  cumber'd  with  his  chain. 
And  I  am  weary  on't — I  will  not  see  him. 
MAa  You  must  and  shall — ^there  is  no  remedy. 
QcTK.  Take  heed  that  you  compel  me  not  to  find 
one. 
Fve  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife  together; 
To  put  my  late  experience  to  the  test 
Wore  something  dangerous — ^Ha,  Fm  betray*d ! 

[  While  the  latter  part  of  thU  cUaloffue  it 
pa$9ififf,  AucHiNDBANS  and  Puiup  cm- 
ter  <m  the  Staff e  from  behind,  and  sud- 
denly present  thantelves. 
Auoa.  What  says  the  runagate ! 
Qux.  (laying  aside  all  appearance  of  resutanee^ 
Nothing,  you  are  my  fate ; 
And  in  a  shape  more  fearfully  resistless, 
My  evil  angel  could  not  stand  before  me. 
AucH.  And  BO  you  scruple,  slave,  at  my  OQin> 
mand, 
To  meet  me  when  I  deign  to  ask  thy  presence  f 
Que.  No,  sir;  I  had  forgot — I  am  your  bond 
slave ; 
But  sure  a  passing  thought  of  independence. 
For  which  Fve  seen  whole  nations  doing  battle. 
Was  not,  in  one  who  has  so  long  enjoy'd  iX, 
A  crime  beyond  furgivenes& 

AucH.  We  shall  see : 

Thou  wert  my  vassal,  bom  upon  my  land. 
Bred  by  my  bounty — It  concerned  me  highly. 
Thou  know'st  it  did — and  yet  against  my  charge 
Again  I  find  thy  worthlessness  in  Scotland. 
Que.  Alas  I  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  know 
not 
How  very  dear  to  those  who  have  least  share  in\ 
Is  that  sweet  word  of  country  1    The  poor  exile 
Feels,  in  each  action  of  the  varied  day. 
His  doom  of  banishment    The  very  air 
Cools  not  his  brow  as  in  his  native  land ; 
The  scene  is  strange,  the  food  is  loathly  to  him; 
The  language,  nay,  the  music  jars  his  ear.^ 
Why  should  I,  guiltless  of  the  slightest  crime. 
Suffer  a  punishment  which,  sparing  life. 
Deprives  that  life  of  all  which  men  hold  dear  f 

AucH.  Hear  ye  the  serf  I  bred,  begin  t<)  reckm 
Upon  his  rights  and  pleasure  1     Who  am  I — 
Thou  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will  thou  Uiwartest  t 
Phi.  Wel\  spoke,  my  pious  sire.    There  goes  re 
morsel 

1  MB.—*'  The  ctraim  of  foraiga  muio  jar  Ui  mt." 
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Let  once  thy  iirecious  pride  take  fire,  and  then, 
Macl^llan,  vou  and  I  may  have  small  trouble. 
Que.  Tour  words  are  deadly,  and  your  power 
rc^istlefls ; 
Fm  in  your  handa — but,  surely,  less  than  life 
May  give  you  the  security  you  seek, 
Without  commission  of  a  mortal  crime. 
AuoH.  Who  is't  would  deign  to  think  upon  thy 
life? 
T  but  require  of  thee  to  speed  to  Ireland, 
Where  thou  may'st  sojourn  for  some  little  space, 
Having  due  means  of  living  dealt  to  thee. 
And  when  it  suits  the  changes  of  the  timea^ 
Permigsion  to  return. 

Que.  Nrrble  my  lord, 

I  am  too  weak  to  combat  with  your  pleasure ; 
Yet,  0,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  that  dear  land  which  is  our  common  mother, 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my  country  1 
Pass  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  every  cape, 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall  gleam  with  new-bom 

light, 
And  m  take  boat  as  gayly  as  the  bird 
That  soars  to  meet  the  morning. 
Grant  me  but 'this — ^to  show  no  darker  thoughts 
Are  on  yoiu*  heart  than  those  your  speech  ex- 
presses ! 
Phi.  A  modest  favor,  friend,  is  this  you  ask  1 
Are  wo  to  pace  the  beach  like  watermen. 
Waiting  yom  worship's  pleasure  to  take  boat  t 
No,  by  my  faith  1  you  go  upon  the  instant. 
The  boat  lies  ready,  and  the  ship  receives  you 
Near  to  the  point  of  Tumberry. — Gome,  we  wait 

you; 
Bestir  ytnil 

Que.  I  obey. — ^Then  farewell,  Scotland, 

And  Heaven  forgive  my  sins,  and  grant  that  mercy. 
Which  mortal  man  deserves  not  1 

AucH.  {tpeaks  ande  to  hU  8<m.)  What  signal 
Shall  let  me  know  'tis  done  f 

Phi.  When  the  light  is  quenched. 

Tour  fears  for  Qnentm  Blane  are  at  an  end. — 
(7b  Que.)  Come,  comrade,  come,  we  must  begin 
our  voyage. 
Que.  But  when,  O  when  to  end  It ! 

[E^oet  of  rdueiarUiy  with  Pmup  €Md 
MaoLellan.  AvcEivuRAifK  ttandt  look- 
ing  after  than.  The  moon  beeomei  over- 
clouded^  and  the  Stage  dark.  Auchin- 
DRANK,  who  hat  gazed  fixedly  and  eagerly 
after  those  who  liave  left  the  Stage,  be- 
y>tf*e»  animaiedy  and  speakt, 
A.UCH.  It  is  no  fallacy ! — The  night  is  dark. 
The  moon  has  sunk  before  the  deepening  clouds ; 
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'  my  antipathy. 


Strong  ionro»  of  inward  hate,  aroie  within 
Seeing  its  object  was  within  my  reach. 
And  ■careely  oovld  forbear." 


I  cannot  on  the  mu:ky  beach  distingtiiah 

The  shallop  from  the  rocks  which  lie  beside  it ; 

I  cannot  see  tall  Philip's  floating  plume. 

Nor  trace  the  sullen  brow  of  Niel  MacLellan ; 

Tet  still  that  caitiff's  visage  is  before  me. 

With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look,  and  bristling 

hair. 
As  he  stood  here  this  moment  1 — Have  I  changed 
My  human  eyes  for  those  of  some  night  prowler. 
The  wolf's,  the  tiger-cat's,  or  the  hoarse  bird's 
That  spies  its  prey  at  midnight  I    I  can  see  him — 
Tes,  I  can  see  him,  seeing  no  one  else, — 
And  well  it  is  I  do  so.    In  his  absence, 
Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with  my  purpose, 
And  moved  remorse  within  me — But  they  vanish'd 
Whene'er  he  stood  a  living  man  before  me ; 
Then  my  antipathy  awaked  within  me. 
Seeing  its  object  close  within  my  reach. 
Till  I  could  scarce  forbear  him.*— How  they  linger  I 
The  boat's  not  yet  to  sea ! — I  ask  myself. 
What  has  the  poor  wretch  done  to  wake  my  ha 

tred — 
Docile,  obedient,  and  in  sufferance  patient  t — 
As  well  demand  what  evil  has  the  hare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her  in  sport 
Instinct  infiedlible  supplies  the  reason — 
And  that  must  plead  my  cause. — The  vision's  gone ! 
Their  boat  now  walks  the  waves  ;  a  single  gleam, 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  is  all  that  marks  her  course ; 
Tliat  soon  shall  vanish  too— then  all  is  over  1—^ 
Would  it  were  o'er,  for  in  this  moment  lies 
The  agony  of  ages  !* — ^Now,  'tis  gone — 
And  ail  is  acted  I— no — she  breasts  again 
Tlie  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the  tiny  sparkle 
Upon  her  crest-— 

[Afaini  cry  heard  as  from  seaward 
Ah  I  there  was  fJEital  evidence, 
All's  over  now,  indeed  I — The  light  is  quench'd^- 
And  Quentin,  source  of  all  my  fear,  exists  not. — 
The  morning  tide  shall  sweep  his  cori>8e  to  sea, 
And  hide  all  memory  of  this  stem  night's  work. 

IHe  walks  in  a  slow  and  deeply  meditative 
manner  towards  the  side  of  the  Stage, 
and  suddenly  meets  Marion,  the  wife  oj 
MacLellan,  w/to  has  descended  from 
the  Cattle, 
Now,  how  to  meet  Dunbar — Heaven  guard  my 

senses  1 
Standi  who  goes -there? — Do  spirits  walk  thu  eartli 
Ere  yet  they've  left  the  body  I 

Mas.  Is  it  you. 

My  lord,  on  this  wild  beach  at  such  an  hour  I 

AucH.  It  is  MacLellan's  wife,  in  search  of  him, 
Or  of  her  lover — of  the  murderer, 

* "  In  that  moment,  o*er  his  loul 


Winten  of  memory  eeemM  to  roll.'* 
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Or  of  the  murdered  man. — Gk>  to,  Dtune  Marion, 
Men  have  their  huntiiig-gear  to  give  an  eye  to, 
Tlieir  snarea  and  trackiuga  for  their  game.    But 

women 
Should  bhuu  the  night  air.    A  young  wife  also, 
Still  more  a  handsome  one,  should  keep  her  pillow 
'fill  the  bon  gives  example  for  her  wakening. 
Conic,  dame,  go  hack — back  to  your  bed  again. 

Mar.  liear  me,  my  lord  1  there  liave  been  aighta 
and  sounds 
Tliat  terrified  my  child  and  me — Groans,  screams, 
As  if  of  dying  seamen,  came  from  ocean — 
A  corpse-light  danced  upon  the  crested  waves 
For  several  minutes'  space,  then  sunk  at  once. 
When  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two  guests, 
Bt^sides  my  husband  Niel — I'll  tell  your  lordship 
Who  the  men  were 

Ai'CH.  Pshaw,  woman,  can  you  think 

Tlint  I  have  any  interest  in  your  gossips  t 
Pleuse  your  own  husband,  and  that  you  may  pleaae 

him. 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  shut  up  doors,  good  dame. 
'Vfere  I  MacLellan,  I  should  scarce  be  satisfied 
To  find  thee  wandering  here  in  mist  and  moonlight^ 
When  silence  should  be  in  tliy  habitation, 
And  sleep  upon  thy  pillow. 

Mar.  Gk)od  my  lord, 

Tliis  is  a  holyday. — ^By  an  ancient  custom 
Our  children  seek  the  diore  at  break  of  day 
And  gather  shells,  and  danoe,  and  play,  and  sport 

them 
In  honor  of  the  Ocean.    Old  men  say 
The  custom  is  derived  from  heathen  .times.    Oar 

Isabel 
In  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  you  may  think 
She  is  awake  already,  and  impatient 
To  be  the  first  shall  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  sun  good-morrow. 

Aucu.  Ay,  indeed  If 

Lin^^or  sucli  dregs  of  heathendom  among  you  ? 
And  liath  Knox  preach'd,  and  Wibluu-t  died,  in 

vaint 
Take  notice,  I  forbid  these  sinful  practices. 
And  will  not  have  my  followers  mingle  in  them. 

Mar.  If  such  your  honor's  pleasure,  I  must  go 
And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel ;  she  Ls  wilful. 
And  voice  of  mine  will  have  small  force  to  keep  her 
From  the  amusement  she  so  long  has  dream'd  ot 
But  I  must  tell  your  honor,  the  old  people, 
That  were  survivors  of  the  former  race. 
Prophesied  evil  if  this  day  should  pass 
Without  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Ocean. 

AuciL  Folly  and  Papistry — Perhaps  the  ocean 
Hath  had  his  morning  sacrifice  already  ; 
Or  can  you  think  the  dreadful  element. 
Whose  frown  is  death,  whose  roar  the  dirge  of 

navies. 
Will  mL*s  the  idle  pageant  you  prepare  for  ? 


Fve  business  for  yoo,  too — ^the  dawn  adTnncon 
Fd  have  thee  lock  thy  little  diild  in  safety. 
And  get  to  Auchindraoe  before  the  sun  rise  * 
Tell  tliem  to  get  a  royal  banquet  ready. 
As  if  a  king  were  coming  there  to  feast  him. 
^Mar.  I  will  obey  yonr  pleasure.    But  my  hi» 

band 

AucH.  I  wait  him  on  the  beadi,  and  bring  him  ic 
To  share  the  banquet. 

Mar.  But  he  has  a  friend. 

Whom  it  would  ill  become  him  to  intrude 
Upon  your  hospitality. 
Aucu.  Fear  not ;  his  friend  shall  be  made  wel- 
come too. 
Should  he  return  with  Kiel 
Mar.  He  must — ^be  will  return — he  has  no  op 

tioo. 
AucH.   (Apart.)  Thus  rashly  do  we   deem  d 
others'  destiny — 
He  has  indeed  no  option — ^but  he  comes  not. 
Begcoe  on  thy  commission — I  go  this  way 
To  meet  thy  husband. 

[Marion  ^oes  to  her  Tottery  and  after  a» 
Uring  ii^  is  aeen  to  come  out,  lock  tk» 
dooTf  and  leave  the  Stage:  as  if  to  exeruU 
AucHiNnRA2fx'B  cominiwon.      He,  ap- 
parently going  off  in  a  different  direc 
Hon,  kaa  toatehed  herfrC'tn  the  side  oj 
the  Stage,  and  ori  her  departure  speaks. 
AucH.  Fare  thee  well,  fond  woman. 
Most  dangerous  of  spies — thou  prying,  prating^ 
Spying,  and  telling  woman  I  Fve  cut  short 
Thy  dangerous  testimony — Abated  word  I 
What  other  evidence  have  we  cut  sliort. 
And  by  what  fat«d  means,  this  dreary  m«iiing  \ — 
Bright  lances  here  and  helmets  f — I  must  shift 
To  join  the  others.  [JE'xtt 

Enier  from,  tlie  other  side  the  Sergeant,  accomsM- 
nied  with  an  Officer  and  two  Pikeinen. 

Skr.  Twas  in  good  time  you  came ;  a  minute 
later 
The  knaves  had  ta*en  my  dollars  and  my  life. 

Okf.  Tou  fought  most  stoutly.    Two  of  them 
were  down 
Ere  we  came  to  your  aid.  a 

Skr.  Gramercv,  hal  herd ! 

And  well  it  happens,  since  your  leader  seeks 
This  Quentin  Blaiie,  that  you  have  fall'n  on  me ; 
None  else  can  surely  tell  you  where  he  liides, 
Being  in  some  fear,  and  bent  to  quit  tliis  province. 

Off.  Twill  do  our  Earl  good  service.    He  has 
sent 
Dispatches  into  Holland  for  this  Quentin. 

Ser.  I  left  liim  two  hours  since  in  yonder  tower 
Under  the  guard  of  one  who  emootuly  spoke, 
Althouj^h  he  look'd  but  roughly — I  -will  cliide  him 
For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder  traitor. 
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Oft.  Assure  yourself  *twas  a  concerted  strata- 
gem. 
HoDtgomerj*s  been  at  Holjrood  for  months, 
And  can  have  sent  no  letter — ^'twas  a  plan 
On  you  and  on  your  dollars,  and  a  base  one. 
To  which  this  Ranger  was  most  likely  privy ; 
Such  men  as  he  hang  on  our  fiercer  barons, 
The  ready  agents  of  their  lawless  will ; 
Bo^s  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  master's  pleasures. 
And  in  his  moods  ne'er  scruple  his  injunctions. 
But  haste,  for  now  we  must  unkennel  Quentin ; 
I've  strictest  charge  concerning  him. 

Seb.  Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower. 
You've  younger  limbe  than  mine — there  shall  you 

find  him 
Lounging  and  snoring,  like  a  lazy  cur 
Before  a  stable  door ;  it  is  his  practice. 

[Th^  Officee  goe^  up  to  the  Tower,  and 

after  knocking  vdihoui    receiving  an 

anmoer^  turns  the  key  which  Ma&ion 

Jutd  left  in  the  lock,  and  enter* ;  Isabel, 

dressed  as  if  for  her  dance,  runs  out 

and  descends  to  the  Stage  ;  the  Offiokr 

folUnes, 

Off.  There's  no  one  in  the  house,  this  little 

maid 

Excepted 

IsA.  And  for  me,  Tm  there  no  longer, 

And  will  not  be  again  for  three  hours  good : 
Fm  gone  to  join  my  playmates  on  the  sands. 
Off.  {detaining  fur.)  You  shall,  when  you  have 
told  to  me  distinctly 
Where  are  tlie  guests  who  slept  up  there  last  night. 
IsA.  Why,  there  is  the  old  man,  he  stands  beside 
you, 
The  merry  old  man,  with  the  glistening  hair ; 
He  left  the  tower  at  midnight,  for  my  father 
Brought  him  a  letter. 

Ser.  In  ill  hour  I  left  you, 

I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  had  stay'd  with  you ; 
There  is  a  nameless  horror  that  comes  o'er  me. — 
Speak,  pretty  maiden,  tell  us  what  chanced  next, 
And  tliou  ehalt  have  thy  freedom. 

IsA.  After  you  went  last  night,  my  father 
Grew  moody,  and  refused  to  doff  his  clothes. 
Or  go  to  bed,  as  sometimes  he  will  do 
When  there  is  aught  to  chafe  him.    Until  put 

midnight, 
He  wander'd  to  and  fro,  then  call'd  the  stranger. 
The  gay  young  man,  that  sung  such  merry  songs, 
Yet  ever  look'd  most  sadly  whilst  he  sung  them, 
And  forth  they  went  together. 

Off.  And  you've  seen 

Or  heard  naught  of  them  since  ? 

IsA.  Seen  surely  nothing,  and  I  cannot  think 
That  they  have  lot  or  share  in  what  I  heard. 
I  h  3ard  my  mother  praying,  for  the  corpse-lights 
Wi  re  dnncing  on  the  waves ;  and  at  one  o'clock, 
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Just  as  the  Abbey  steeple  toll'd  the  knell. 
There  was  a  heavy  plunge  upon  the  waters, 
And  some  one  cried  aloud  for  mercy  I — merc^ 
It  was  the  water-spirit,  sure,  which  promised 
Mercy  to  boat  and  fisherman,  if  we 
Perform'd  to-day's  rites  duly.    Let  me  go— 
I  am  to  lead  the  ring. 
Off.  {to  See.)  Detain  her  not    She  cannot  teli 

us  more ; 
To  give  her  liberty  is  the  sure  way 
To  lure  her  parents  homeward. — Strahan,  take  two 

men. 
And  should  the  father  or  the  mother  come. 
Arrest  them  both,  or  either.  Auchindrane 
May  come  upon  the  beach ;  arrest  him  also^ 
But  do  not  state  a  cause.  Til  back  again, 
And  take  directions  from  my  Ijord  Dunbar. 
Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  have  an  eye 
To  all  that  passes  there. 

lExeuTit  separcUelik 


SCENE  IL 

BeeM  changes  to  a  remote  and  rocky  part  of  cm 

Sea-bsoteh. 

Enter  Auohimdjelanb,  meeting  Pbiup. 

AucH.  The  devil's  brought  his  legions  to  tim 
beach, 
lliat  wont  to  be  so  lonely ;  morions,  lances. 
Show  in  the   morning   beam  as  thick   as   glow 

worms 
At  summer  midnight. 

Phl  I'm  right  glad  to  see  them, 

Be  they  whoe'er  they  may,  so  they  are  mortxd  • 
For  I've  contended  with  a  lifeless  foe. 
And  I  hj^ve  lost  the  battle.    I  would  give 
A  thousand  crowns  to  hear  a  mortal  steel 
Ring  on  a  mortal  harness. 

AucH.  How  now  1 — Art  mad,  or  hast  thou  done 
the  turn — 
The  turn  we  came  for,  and  must  live  or  die  bv « 

Phi.  'Tis  done,  if  man  can  do  it ;  but  I  doubt 
If  this  unhappy  wretch  have  Heaven's  p<Tmissiou 
To  die  by  mortal  hands. 

AucH.  Where  is  he  ? — ^where's  MacLellan  f 

Phi.  In  the  deep- 

Both  in  the  deep,  and  what's  inmiortal  of  them 
Gone  to  the  judgment-seat,  where  we  must  meet 
them. 

AucH.  MacLellan  dead,  and  Quentin  too  t— ^ 
be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchindrane, 
Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him ! — ^Thy  wordi 
Are  full  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and  look 
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ll:i\e  in  thU  pallid  gloom  a  ghastlineas, 
VVliich  contraJictb  the  tidings  of  thy  tongue.' 

Vni.  IIoHr  me,  old  man. — ^There  t«  a  heaven 
al>>ve  ua, 
A^  voii  have  heard  old  Enoz  and  WiBhart  preach, 
'riioiiiifh  little  to  juur  boot.    The  dreaded  witness 
U  sUiin,  and  silent    But  his  misused  bodj 
CuincA  right  aithore,  as  if  to  cry  for  vengeance; 
It  ridefl  the  waters  like  a  living  thing* 
Krect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  which  bear  him. 

AucH.  Thou  speakest  phrensy,  when  sense  is 
moAt  required. 

Phi.  Hear  me  yet  more ! — I  say  I  did  the  deed 
With  all  tlie  coolness  of  a  practised  hunter 
When  dealing  with  a  stag.    I  struck  him  over- 
board, 
And  with  ^tacLellan^s  aid  I  held  his  head 
Under  the  waters,  while  the  Ranger  tied 
The  weights  we  had  provided  to  his  feet. 
We  cast  him  Ioom  when  hfe  and  body  parted, 
A.nd  bid  him  ttpeed  for  Ireland.    But  even  then. 
As  in  defiance  of  the  words  we  spoke. 
The  body  rose  upright  behind  our  stem, 
One  half  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air, 
And  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  us.' 

AucH.  It  was  enchantment ! — Did  you  strike  at 
it? 

Phi.  Once  and  again.    But  Uows  avail'd  no  more 
Than  on  a  wreath  of  smoke,  where  they  may  break 
The  column  for  a  moment,  which  unites 
And  is  entire  again.     Thus  the  dead  body 
Sunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose  uuharm*d. 
And  dogg'd  us  closer  still,  as  in  defiance. 

AucH.  'Twas  Hells  own  work  1 

Phi.  MacLellan  tlien  grew  restive 

And  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasphemed  aloud. 
Cursing  us  both  as  authors  of  his  ruin. 
Myself  was  welhiigh  frantic  while  pursued 
By  this  dead  sliape,  upon  whose  ghastly  features 
The  changeful  m{x>nbeam  spread  a  grisly  light ; 
And,  baited  thus,  I  took  the  nearest  way^ 
To  ensure  his  silence,  and  to  quell  his  noise ; 

1 **  This  man's  brow,  like  to  n  title  leaf, 


Foretells  the  natare  of  a  tra^io  volaoie ; 

Thoa  tiemblcst ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 

b  aptrr  than  thy  tOD^ne  to  tell  thy  errand." 

2d  King  Henry  IV. 

s «  Walks  the  waten  like  a  thing  of  life.** 

BYaoii— TA«  Cortoir. 

s  This  passage  was  probably  snggested  by  a  striking  one  in 
e^uthey's  Life  of  Nelson,  touching  the  corpw  of  the  Neapoli- 
MO  Prince  Caraccioli,  execated  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  then 
nhe  great  British  Admimrs  tlat^-sbip,  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  in 
1799.  The  circa  mstancea  of  Caraccioli 's  trial  and  death  form, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  the  most  unpleasant  chapter  in 
Lord  Nelson's  history  : — 

"The  body,*'  says  Sonthey,  "was  carried  out  to  a  con- 
nderable  distance  and  sank  in  the  bay,  with  three  donble- 
keaded  sliot,  weigiiing  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  tied  to 


I  used  my  di^er,  and  I  flung  him  ov«rbnapdl, 
And  half  expected  his  dead  carcass  albo    * 
Would  join  the  chase — ^but  he  sunk  down  at 

AucH.  He  had  enough  of  mortal  sin  about  him. 
To  sink  an  argosy. 

Phl  But  now  resolve  you  what  defence  to  rnakc^ 
If  Quentin's  body  shall  be  rooognized ; 
For  'tis  ashore  already ;  and  he  bears 
Marks  of  my  handiwork ;  so  does  MacLellan. 

AucH.  The   cozkcourse    thickens   still  —  Away, 
away  t 
We  must  avoid  the  multitude. 


SCENE  III 

Scevu  ehanget  to  another  part  of  the  Beaeh.  Chil- 
dren are  eeen  dancing^  and  ViUagere  looking  on. 
Isabel  eeemB  to  take  the  management  of  the 
Dance. 

Vu.  WoM.  How  well  she  queens  it,  the  brave 

little  maiden  I 
YiL.  Ay,  they  all  queen   it    from  their  very 
cradle. 
These  willing  slaves  of  haughty  Auchindrene. 
But  now  I  hear  tlie  old  man's  reign  is  ended ; — 
Tis  well — ^he  has  been  tyrant  long  enough. 

Second  Vil.  Finlay,  speak  low,  you  interrupt 

the  sports. 
Thibb  Vil.  Look  out  to  sea — There*s  something 
coming  yonder. 
Bound  for  the  beach,  will  scare  us  from  our  mirth. 
Fourth  Vil.  Pshaw,  it  is  buv  a  sea-gull  on  the 
wing, 
Between  the  wave  and  sky. 

Thikd  Vil.  Thou  art  a  fool. 

Standing  on  solid  land — ^"tis  a  dead  body. 
Second  Vil.  And  if  it  be,  he  bears  him  like  a 
live  one, 

its  lega.  Between  two  or  three  weeka  aAerwarda,  wbco  tfae 
King  (of  Naples)  was  on  board  the  Foadroyaut,  a  Neapofitaa 
fisherman  came  to  the  ship,  and  solemnly  declared,  tbat 
Caraccioli  had  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  cofn> 
ing  as  fast  as  he  conld  to  Naples,  swimming  half  ont  of  tbe 
water.  Snch  an  account  was  listened  to  like  a  tale  of  idle 
credulity.  The  day  being  fair.  Nelson,  to  please  tlie  King, 
stood  out  to  sea  ;  but  the  ship  had  not  pibceeded  far  before  a 
body  was  distinctly  seen,  upright  in  the  water,  and  apimMicb- 
ing  them.  It  was  recognized,  indeed,  to  be  the  corpse  ol 
Caraccioli,  which  had  risen  and  floated,  while  the  great 
weights  attached  to  the  l^{s  kept  the  body  in  a  position  like 
that  of  a  living  man.  A  fact  so  extraordinary  astonished  tbe 
King,  and  perhaps  excited  some  feelings  of  supentitioos  fear 
akin  to  regret.  He  gave  permission  for  the  body  to  be  taken  oa 
shore,  and  receive  Chiistian  burial.*' — Ltfe  of  JVW«m»,  6ha^ 
▼i. 
*  MS  — "  And,  baited  by  my  da^*  I  ned  mT  dafcar  ** 
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Rot  ])rone  and  weltering  like  a  drowned  corpse, 
But  b()lt  erect,  as  if  be  trode  the  waters, 
And  used  them  as  his  path. 

Fourth  Vil.  It  is  a  merman. 

And  nothing  of  this  earth,  alive  or  dead. 

[By  degree*  ail  the  Dancers  break  off 
from  l/teir  sport,  and  stand  gazing  to 
seatoardi  while  an  object^  imperfectly 
seen,  drifts  towards  the  Beach,  and  at 
length  arrives  among  tJie  rocks  which 
border  the  tide. 
Thi&d  Yil.  Perhaps  it  is  some  wretch  who  needs 
assistance ; 
Jasper,  make  in  and  see. 

Seooxd  Vil.  Not  I,  my  friend ; 

E'en  take  the  risk  yourself,  you'd  put  on  others. 

[HiLnEBEAND  has  entered,  and  heard  the 
tioo  last  words. 
Sir.  What,  are  you  ment 
Fear  ye  to  look  on  what  you  must  be  one  day  I 
I,  who  have  seen  a  thousand  dead  and  dying 
Within  a  flight-shot  square,  will  teach  you  how  in 

war 
We  look  upon  the  corpse  when  life  has  left  it. 

[He  goes  to  the  back  scene,  and  seeins  at- 
tempting to  turn  the  body,  which  has 
eotne  ashore  with  its  face  downwards. 
Will  none  of  you  oome  aid  to  turn  the  body  ? 
IsA.  You're  cowards  all — Fll  help  thee,  good  old 
man. 

[She  goes  to  aid  the  Sergeant  with  tfie 
body,  and  presently  gives  a  cry,  and 
faints,      HiLDEBRANO  comes  forward 
All  crowd  round  him ;  he  speaks  with 
an  expression  of  ftorror. 
SSer.  Tis  Quentin  Blane  1  Poor  youth,  his  gloomy 
bodings 
Have  been  the  prologue  to  an  act  of  darkness ; 
His  feet  are  manacled,  his  bosom  otabb'd. 
And  he  is  foully  murder'd.     The  proud  Knight 
And  his  dark  Ranger  must  have  done  tliis  deed. 
For  which  no  common  ruffian  could  have  motive. 
A  Pea.  Caution  were  best,  old  man — Thou  art 
a  stranger, 
The  Knight  is  great  and  powerfuL 

Ser.  Let  it  be  so. 

Caird  on  by  Heaven  to  stand  forth  an  avenger, 
I  will  not  blench  for  fear  of  mortal  man. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  when  that  innocent 

>  MS. — "  Hia  unblooded  wonndi,"  &e. 

*  "The  poet,  in  hb  pisr  of  Anchindrane,  dinplajed  real 
tngic  pOHcr.  and  toothed  all  those  who  cried  ool  belbre  f.w  a 
toon  direct  ftory,  and  Icn  of  the  retroapective.  Several  o '  the 
loenes  ui  conceived  and  execnted  with  all  the  powen  of  the 


Had  placed  her  hands  upon  the  murder'd  body. 
His  gaping  wounds,*  that  erst  were  soak'd  with 

brine, 
Burst  forth  with  blood  as  ruddy  as  the  doud 
Which  now  the  sun  doth  rise  on  t 

Pea.  What  of  that! 

Ser.  Nothing  that  can  affect  the  innocent  child. 
But  murder's  guilt  attaching  to  her  father, 
Since  the  blood  musters  in  the  victim's  veins 
At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease  from  him 
Of  oil  that  parents  can  transmit  to  children. 
And  here  comes  one  to  whom  I'll  vouch  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  Earl  of  Dunbar  enters  with  Soldiers  and  oth- 
ers, having  Auchindrane  and  Philip  prisoners. 

Dun.  Fetter  the  young  ruffian  and  his  trait'rous 
father  1 

[They  are  made  secure. 

Aucn.  'Twas  a  lord  spoke  it — I  have  known  a 
knight. 
Sir  George  of  Home,  who  had  not  dared  to  say  aa 

Dun.  'Tis  Heaven,  not  I,  decides  upon  your  guilt 
A  harmless  youth  is  traced  within  your  power. 
Sleeps  in  your  Ranger's  house — his  friend  at  mid- 
night 
Is  spirited  away.    Then  lights  are  seen, 
And  groans  are  heard,  and  corpses  come  ashore 
Mangled  with  daggers,  while  {to  Philip)  your  aag 

ger  wears 
Tike  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slaughter : 
Here,  too,  the  body  of  a  nmrder'd  victim 
(Whom  none  but  you  had  interest  to  remove) 
Bleeds  on  the  child's  approach,  because  the  daughter 
Of  one  the  abettor  of  the  wicked  deed. 
All  tliis,  and  other  proofs  corroborative. 
Call  on  us  briefly  to  pronounce  the  doom 
We  have  in  charge  to  utter. 

Aucu.  If  my  house  perish,  Heaven*8  will  be  done  1 
I  wish  not  to  survive  it ;  but,  O  Philip, 
Would  one  could  pay  the  ransom  for  us  both  1 

Phi.  Father,  'tis  fitter  that  we  both  should  die. 
Leaving  no  heir  behind. — The  piety 
Of  a  bless'd  saint,  the  morals  o5an  aocfaorite. 
Could  not  atone  thy  dark  hypocrisy, 
Or  the  wild  profligacy  I  have  practised. 
Ruin'd  our  house,  and  shatter'd  be  our  tower& 
And  with  them  end  the  curse  our  sins  have  mat 
itedf 

best  parts  of '  Waverley.'  The  vene,  too,  ii  more  rongh,  natii- 
f«l,  and  nervooR,  than  that  of  'llalidon  Hill ;'  but,  noble  at 
the  effort  was,  it  was  eclipsed  so  mneh  by  hit  splendid  "««roaii- 
cet,  that  the  public  still  complained  that  h«>  >*•''  ~4A  aooe  hb 
best,  and  tliat  his  genios  was  not  dramatic." — Allah  Cvn- 
MiNOHAii.  —•^tkeit^um,  lith  Dee,  1833. 
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®t)e  $ottde  of  ^dpen. 


A  THAGEDY. 


ADVERTISEMEKT. 

This  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  waa  exe- 
cuted nearly  thirty  years  einoe,  when  the  magnifi- 
cent worm  of  Goetlie  and  Schiller  were  for  the 
first  time  made  known  to  the  British  public,  and 
received,  as  many  now  alive  must  remember,  with 
univerttal  enthusiasm.  What  we  admire  wc  usually 
attempt  to  imitate ;  and  the  author,  not  trusting 
to  hia  own  efforts,  borrowed  the  substance  of  the 
story  and  a  part  of  the  diction  from  a  dramatic 
romance  called  **  Der  Heilige  Vehm6*'  (the  Secret 
Tribunal),  which  fills  the  sixth  volume  of  the  **  Sa- 
gen  der  Vorieit"  (Tales  of  Antiquity),  by  Beit 
Weber.  The  drama  must  be  termed  rather  a  rifa- 
dmento  of  the  original  than  a  translation,  since  the 
whole  is  compressed,  and  the  incidents  and  dia- 
logue occasionally  much  varied.  The  imitator  is 
ignorant  of  the  real  name  of  his  ingenious  contem- 
porary, and  lias  been  informed  that  of  Beit  Weber 
is  fictitious.' 

The  late  Mr.  John  Eemble  at  one  time  had  some 
desire  to  bring  out  the  play  at  Drury-Lane,  then 
adorned  by  himself  and  his  matchless  sister,  who 
were  to  have  supported  the  characters  of  the  un- 
happy son  and  mother:  but  great  objections  ap- 
peared to  this  proposal  There  was  danger  that 
the  main-«pring  of  the  story, — the  binding  engage- 
ments formed  by  members  of  the  secret  tribunal, — 
might  not  be  sufficiently  felt  by  an  English  audi- 
ence, to  whom  the  nature  of  that  singularly  mys- 
terious institution  4wa8  unknown  from  early  associ- 
ation. There  was  also,  according  to  Mr.  KemUe's 
experienced  opinion,  too  much  blood,  too  much  of 
the  dire  catastrophe  of  Tom  Thumb,  when  all  die 
rjn  the  stage.  It  was,  besides,  esteemed  ]jerilous  to 
place  the  fifth  act  and  the  parade  and  show  of  the 
secret  conclave,  at  the  mercy  of  midurlings  and 
Kjene-shifters,  who,  by  a  ridiculous  motion,  gesture, 
or  accent,  might  turn  what  should  be  grave  into 
farce. 

The  author,  or  rather  the  translator,  willingly 
ncquiesced  in  this  reasoning,  and  never  afterwards 

1  Gfoi^e  W&chter,  who  pablithed  Tarions  works  under  the 
paoadoaym  of  Fln'C  Wtber^  was  bom  in  1763,  and  died  in  1837. 
—Ed.  I 


made  any  attempt  to  gain  the  honor  of  the  buskjA 
The  (^rman  taste  also,  caricatured  by  a  number 
of  imitators  who,  incapable  of  copying  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  great  masters  of  the  school,  supplied  iti 
place  by  extravagance  and  bombast,  fell  into  dis- 
repute, and  received  a  coup  de  grace  from  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Frere.  The  effect  of  their  singularly  happy  pic^oe 
of  ridicule  called  "  The  Rovers,"*  a  mock  play  which 
appeared  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  was,  that  the  6er^ 
man  school,  with  its  beauties  and  its  defects^  passed 
completely  out  of  fashion,  and  the  followii^  scenes 
were  consigned  to  neglect  and  obscurity.  Very 
lately,  however,  the  writer  chanced  to  look  them 
over  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  of  the 
adventurous  period  of  hia  literary  life  durir>g  whidi 
they  had  been  written,  and  yet  with  such  as  per- 
haps a  reformed  libertine  might  regard  the  ille- 
gitimate production  of  an  early  amour,  lliere  it 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  certainly  ;  but,  after 
all,  paternal  vanity  whispera  that  the  child  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  fiather. 

To  this  it  need  only  be  added,  that  there  are  ii 
existence  so  many  manuscript  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing play,  that  if  it  should  not  find  its  way  to  the 
public  sooner,  it  is  certain  to  do  so  when  the  author 
can  no  Cuore  have  any  opportunity  of  oorrectii^ 
the  yrt^s,  and  consequently  at  greater  disadvantage 
than  at  present.  Being  of  too  small  a  size  or  oaa- 
sequence  for  a  separate  publication,  the  piece  is 
sent  as  a  contribution  to  the  Keepsake,  where  its 
demerits  may  be  hidden  amid  the  beauties  of  mora 
valuable  articles.' 

ABBOTSFoan,  IH  April,  1829. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONNEL 


RcDiGEE,  Baron  of  Aspen^  an  old  Oerman  warrior 

GEoaas  of  Aspen,  )  ^    «  j. 

TT  A  ?  'o'l^  to  jRitdtger. 

ItENaT  OF  ASPEK,     ^  ^ 

■See  Life  ef  Scott,  roL  ii.  pagm  18,  90,  7S;    Oi.  S; 
ii.SOS. 
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BoDEKiG,  Count  of  Mcdiingen^  chief  t^  a  department 
of  the  Invisible  Tribunal ^  and  the  hereditary  ene- 
my  of  the  family  of  Aipen» 

William,  Baron  of  WolfsteiTi,  ally  of  Count  Rod- 
eric, 

££RTRAM  or  Ebkbsdoef,  brother  to  the  former  hus- 
band of  the  Baroneu  of  Aapen,  dieguieed  aa  a 
minstrel. 

DvKR  or  Bayakia. 

P  '  (followers  of  the  Souse  of  Aspen, 

Conrad,  Page  of  Honor  to  Henry  of  Aspen, 
Martix,  Squire  to  George  of  Aspen, 
Hccjo,  Squire  to  Count  Eoderie. 
Peter,  an  ancient  domestic  of  Budiger, 
Pathsr  Ludoyio,  Chaplain  to  JtCudiger, 

WOMEf. 

Isabella,  formerly  married  to  At  nolf  ofJSbersdorf 

now  wife  of  Rudiger. 
CrXETRUDE,  Isabellds  niece,  betrothsd  to  Henry, 

Soldiers,  Judges  of  the  IntnsibU  THbuTial, 

dtc  dbc. 

Heene.-^  The  Oastle  of  Ebersdorf  in  Bavaria,  the 
ruins  of  ixHefenhaits,  and  the  adjacent  country. 


$t)t  ^OQse  of  !^0])en. 


ACT  L-SOENE  L 

An  ancient  Oothie  chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Ebers- 
dorf Spears,  crossbows,  and  arms,  with  tfie  horns 
of  buffaloes  and  of  deer,  are  hung  round  the  wall. 
An  antique  bufat  with  beakers  and  stone  bottles. 

RaDiQEE,  Baron  of  Aspen,  and  his  lady,  Isajuclla, 
are  discovered  sitting  at  a  large  oaken  taUe, 

Rod.  a  plagne  upoa  that  roan  horse  1  Had  he 
not  stumbled  with  me  at  the  ford  after  our  last 
ddrmLih,  I  had  been  now  with  my  toas.  And 
yonder  the  boys  are,  hardly  three  miles  oS,  bat- 
tling with  Count  Roderic,  and  their  Dftther  must 
lie  here  like  a  worm-eaten  manuscript  in  a  conycnt 
library  I  Out  upon  it  1  Out  upon  it  I  Is  it  not  hard 
that  a  warrior,  who  has  traTelled  so  many  leagues 
to  display  the  cross  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  should  be 
now  unable  to  lift  a  spear  before  his  own  castle 
gate  I 

IsA.  Dear  husband,  your  anxiety  retards  yonr 
recoTery. 

Run.  May  be  so ;  but  not  less  than  your  silence 
and  melandioly  I    Here  have  I  sate  this  month, 


and  more,  since  that  cursed  fall  I  Neither  huntiu^^ 
nor  fe&iting,  nor  huice-breakiug  for  me  1  And  iu> 
sons — George  enters  qold  and  reserved,  as  if  lie 
had  the  weight  of  the  empire  on  his  shouldort*.  ut 
ters  by  syllables  a  cold  **  Hoii^ is  it  with  you  f  oivl 
shuts  hiniscif  up  for  days  in  his  solitary  cli;iiul^r^ 
Henry,  my  cheerful  Henry — 

IsA.  Surely,  he  at  least- 
Run.  Even  he  forsakes  me,  and  ekip6  up  tlie 
tower  staircase  like  lightning  to  join  your  fidr 
ward,  Gertrude,  on  the  battlements.  I  camiut 
blame  him ;  for,  by  my  knightly  fiuth,  were  I  in 
his  place,  I  think  even  these  bruised  bones  woulc 
hardly  keep  me  from  her  side.  Still,  however, 
here  I  must  sit  alone. 

IsA.  Not  alone,  dear  husband.  Heaven  knows 
what  I  would  do  to  soften  your  confinement. 

Run.  Tell  me  not  of  that,  lady.  When  I  first 
knew  thee,  Isabella,  the  fair  maid  of  Amlieim  was 
the  joy  of  her  companions,  and  breatJiod  life  whcre- 
ever  nhe  came.  Tliy  father  married  thee  to  Arnolf 
of  Ebersdorf— not  much  with  thy  will,  'tis  true^ 
{she  hides  h^face.)  Nay — forgive  me,  Isabella— 
but  that  \a  over — he  died,  and  the  ties  between  us. 
which  tliy  marriage  had  broken,  were  renewed — 
but  the  suiisliine  of  my  Isabella's  light  heart  re 
turned  no  more. 

Im.  (tc^eping.)  Beloved  Rudiger,  you  search  my 
very  soul  I  Why  will  you  recall  past  times — days 
of  spring  that  can  never  return  f  Do  I  not  love 
thee  more  than  ever  wife  loved  husband  ? 

RuD.  {stretches  out  his  arms — she  embraces  ?ii/n.) 
And  therefore  art  thou  ever  my  beloved  IstabcllA. 
But  still,  is  it  not  true  f  Has  not  thy  dicerfuluess 
vanished  since  thou  hast  become  Lady  of  Aspen  f 
Dost  thou  repent  of  thy  love  to  Rudiger  t 

Is.  Alas  I  no!  never  1  never  I 

Run.  Then  why  dost  thou  herd  with  monks  and 
priests,  and  leave  thy  old  knight  alone,  when,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  stormy  life,  he  has  rusted  for 
weeks  within  the  walls  of  his  castle  t  Hast  thou 
committed  a  crime  from  which  Rudiger's  love 
cannot  absolve  thee  t 

IsA.  O  many  1  many  I 

Run.  Tlion  be  this  kiss  thy  penance.  And  teQ 
me,  Isabella,  hast  thou  not  founded  a  convent,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  best  of  thy  late  husb^a » 
lands  t  Ay,  and  with  a  vineyard  which  I  coo.lc 
have  prized  as  well  as  the  sleek  monks.  Dost 
thou  not  daily  distribute  alms  to  twenty  pilgrims  / 
Dost  thou  not  cause  ten  masses  to  be  sung  eadi 
night  for  the  repose  of  thy  late  husband's  soult 

IsA.  It  wiU  not  know  repose. 

Run.  Well,  well — God's  peade  be  with  Amoll 
of  Ebersdorf;  the  mention  of  him  makes  thee  ever 
sad,  though  so  many  years  have  passed  since  his 
death. 

IsA.  But  at  present^  dear  husband,  hare  I  aoi 
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Ui«  most  juAt  caa^e  for  anxiety  t  Are  not  Henry 
and  (itM.ru'o.  our  beloved  ««»«» at  tliis  very  moment 
|htIi:i{)k  t*u;(}i;;t»(l  in  dtUibtfiil  contest  vith  our  he- 
re<litaiy  foe,  Count  Rtxleric  of  Maltingcnf 

Kri).  Now,  there  lies  the  difference :  you  sorrow 
that  they  are  in  danger,  I  that  I  cannot  share  it 
with  thi'in. — Hark  I  I  hear  horses'  feet  on  the 
ilrawbri<l;;e.     Go  to  the  window,  Isabella. 

1^A.  {at  the  trindow.)  It  is  Wickenl,  yoor  squire. 

Ut  i>.  Tlian  shall  we  have  tidings  of  Qeorge  and 
Henry.  (Entfr  Wickxrd.)  How  now,  Wickerd  I 
Have  you  come  to  blows  yet  t 

Wic  Not  yet,  noble  sir. 

Rrn.  Not  yet  ? — shame  on  the  boys'  dallying — 
what  wait  they  for? 

Wic.  Tlie  foe  is  strongly  posted,  sir  knight,  upon 
the  Wolfhhill,  near  the  ruins  of  Griefenliaus ;  there- 
fore your  noble  son,  George  of  Ai*pen,  greets  you 
well,  and  requests  twenty  more  men-at-arms,  and, 
after  they  liave  joined  him,  he  hopes,  with  the  aid 
of  St.  llieodore,  to  send  you  news  of  victory. 

lU'D.  (attfjnpt*  to  ri»e  haitihi.)  Saddle  my  black 
barb ;  I  will  bead  them  myself.  (S%t9  down.)  A 
niurruin  on  that  stumbling  roan  I  I  had  forgot  my 
<li>l«»rated  bones.  Call  Reynold,  Wickerd,  and  bid 
him  take  all  wliom  he  can  spare  from  defence  of 
Mio  c;u*tlo — (Wickerd  i«  ^om<7)— — and  hoi  Wick- 
erd, oarry  with  you  my  black  barb,  and  bid  George 
diari^t*  ui>on  him.  {Exit  Wickerd.)  Now  see, 
I^aU'Ila,  if  I  disregard  the  boy's  safety  ;  I  send 
liim  tlie  Ix'st  horse  ever  knight  bestrode.  Wlien 
we  lay  before  A}»ca1ou,  indeeil,  I  had  a  bright  bay 
Perpiiin — Thou  dost  not  heed  me. 

IsA.  Forgive  me,  dear  hu>lHmd ;  are  not  otir 
(ions  in  (laiii<cr  \  Will  not  our  fins  be  visited  upon 
chetn  \     It)  not  their  present  nituation 

Rriv  Situation  f  I  know  it  well :  as  fair  a  field 
for  open  fight  aa  I  ever  hunted  over :  see  here — 
(makr^  lines  on  the  <ai/«?)— here  is  the  ancient  caa- 
tie  of  Griefenhaus  in  ruins,  here  the  Wolfahill ;  and 
here  the  marsh  on  the  right. 

IsA.  The  marsh  of  Griefenhaus! 

RuD.  Yes ;  by  that  the  boys  must  paas. 

LiA.  Pass  there  I  (Apart.)  Avenging  Heaven  1 
*hy  hand  is  upon  us  I  [Exit  hastily, 

RuD.  Whither  now  t  Whither  now  ?  She  is 
i(on«.  Tims  it  goes.  Peter  I  Peter  t  {Enter  Ps- 
TKR.)  Help  me  to  the  gallevy,  that  I  may  see 
them  on  honebacL  [Exit,  leaning  on  Pree. 


SCENE  XL 

'Hie  inner  court  of  the  Cattle  of  Eberedorf;  a  quad- 
rangle, eurrounded  with  Gothic  building*  ;  troop- 
er e^  foUottert  of  Rudigee,  pae*  and  repau  in 
kaete,  as  if  preparing  for  an  exeurrion. 


WiccKRD  eomee  foneard. 

Wio.  What,  ho  I  Reynold  !  Reynold  !— By  om 
Lady,  the  spirit  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  upon 
him — So  ho !  not  mounted  yet  I    Reynold  I 

Enter  Rktkold. 

Ret.  Here  I  here  I  A  devil  choke  thy  bswUqgl 
think'M  thou  old  Reynold  is  not  as  ready  for  a  akir- 
mish  as  thou  \ 

Wia  Nay,  nay :  I  did  but  jest ;  but,  by  my  sooth, 
it  were  a  shame  should  oar  youngsters  have  yoked 
with  Count  Roderic  before  we  gray  beards  oome. 

Ret.  Heaven  forefend  1  Our  troopers  are  but 
saddling  their  horses ;  five  minutes  more,  and  we 
are  in  our  stirrups,  and  then  let  Count  Roderic  sit 

fBJSL 

Wia  A  plague  on  him  I  he  has  ever  lain  hard 
on  the  skirts  of  our  noble  master. 

Ret.  Especially  since  he  was  refused  the  hand 
of  our  lady's  niece,  the  pretty  Lady  Gertrude. 

Wic.  Ay,  marry !  would  nothing  less  serve  the 
fox  of  Maltingen  than  the  lovely  lamb  of  our  young 
Banm  Henry  1  By  my  sooth,  Reynold,  when  I 
look  upon  these  two  lovers^  they  make  me  full 
twenty  years  younger ;  and  when  I  meet  the  man 
that  would  divide  them — I  say  nothing — ^bat  let 
him  look  to  it. 

Ret.  And  how  fare  our  young  lords ! 

Wia  Each  well  in  his  humor. — Baron  George 
stem  and  cold,  according  to  his  wont,  and  hii 
brotlier  as  cheerful  as  ever. 

Ret.  Well ! — Baron  Henry  for  ma 

Wic.  Yet  George  saved  thy  life. 

Rey.  True — with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he 
had  been  foiatching  a  chestnut  out  of  the  fire. 
Now  Baron  Henry  wept  for  my  danger  and  my 
wounds.  Therefore  Gt.'orge  shall  ever  command 
my  life,  but  Henry  my  love. 

Wic.  Nay,  Baron  George  shows  his  gloomy  spirit 
even  by  the  choice  of  a  favorite. 

Ret.  Ay — Martin,  formerly  the  squire  of  Amolf 
of  EbersdorC  his  mother's  first  husband. — I  marvel 
he  could  not  have  fitted  himself  with  an  attendant 
from  among  the  faithful  followers  of  his  worthy- 
father,  whom  Amolf  and  his  adherents  used  to 
hate  as  the  Devil  hates  holy  water.  Bat  Martin 
is  a  good  soldier,  and  has  stood  toogfaly  by  George 
in  many  a  hard  bnml 

Wia  The  knave  is  sturdy  eDOOgh,  but  so  soOrf 
withal^I  have  seen,  brott^r  Reynold,  that  when 
Martin  showed  his  moody  visage  at  the  bmquet^ 
our  noble  mistress  has  dropped  the  wine  she  wu 
raisiqg  to  her  lips,  and  exchanged  her  smiles  for  a 
ghastly  frown,  as  if  sonow  went  by  sympathy,  m 
kissing  goes  by  favor. 

Ret.  His  appearance  reminds  her  of  her  first 
husband,  and  thou  hast  well  seen  that  makes  hei 
ever  sad. 
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Wrc.  Dopt  thou  marvel  at  that  t  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Arnolf  by  a  species  of  force,  and  they  sa} 
that  before  his  death  he  compelled  her  to  swear 
never  to  espouse  Rudiger.  The  priests  will  not 
absolve  lier  for  the  breach  of  that  vow,  and  there- 
fore she  is  troubled  in  mind.  For,  d'ye  mark  me, 
Reynold  [Bu^U  sounds. 

Ret.  a  truce  to  your  preaching  I  To  horse  I 
and  a  blessing  on  our  arms  1 

Wia  St.  George  grant  it  I  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  in. 

The  ffollery  of  the  Castle^  terminating  in  a  large 
balcony  commanding  a  distant  prospect. —  Voices^ 
bugle- fiomSj  kettle-drums^  trampling  of  horseeftbe., 
are  heard  mthotU. 

Kci.i6ER,  leaning  on  Peter,  looks  from  the  balcony. 
Gertrude  and  Isabella  are  near  him. 

Rub.  There  they  go  at  length — look,  Isabella  1 
look,  my  pretty  Gertrude — these  are  the  iron- 
handed  warrioks  who  shall  toll  Roderic  wliat  it 
will  cost  him  to  force  thee  from  my  protection — 
{Flourish  wifhont  —  Rudiger  sf retches  his  arms 
from  the.  balcony.)  Go,  my  cliildren,  and  God's 
blessing  with  you.  L^k  at  my  black  barb,  Ger- 
tru<le.  ITiat  horse  shall  let  dayliijrht  in  through  a 
phalanx,  were  it  twenty  pikes  deep.  Shame  on  it 
that  I  cannot  mount  him !  Seest  thou  how  fierce 
old  Reynold  looks? 

Ger.  I  can  hardly  know  my  friends  in  their  armor. 
[The  bugles  and  Jcettle-drums  are  heard 
as  at  a  greater  distance. 

RuD.  Now  I  could  tell  every  one  of  their  names, 
even  at  this  distance ;  ay,  and  were  they  covered, 
as  I  have  seen  them,  with  dust  and  blood.  He  on 
the  dapple-gray  is  Wickerd — a  hardy  fellow,  but 
somewhat  given  to  prating.  That  is  young  Con- 
rad who  gallops  so  fast,  page  to  thy  Henry,  my  girl. 
[BngleSy  dtc,  at  a  greater  distance  still. 

Ger.  Heaven  guard  them.  Alas !  the  voice  of 
war  that  calls  the  blood  into  your  checks  chills  and 
frerzes  mine. 

RuD.  Say  not  sa  It  ib  glorious,  my  girl,  glori- 
ous !  See  how  their  armor  glistens  as  they  wind 
muf  d  yon  hill  I  how  their  spears  glimmer  amid 
the  long  train  of  dust.  Hark  1  you  ean  still  hear 
the  faint  notes  of  their  trumpets — (Bugles  very 
faint.)— And  Rudiger,  old  Rudiger  with  the  iron 
ftrm,  as  the  crusaders  used  to  oall  me,  must  remain 
oehind  with  the  priests  and  the  women.  Well  I 
rell  \— {Sings.) 

**  It  was  a  knight  to  battle  rode, 
And  as  hia  war-horse  he  bestrode." 


Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine,  Gertrude ;  and  do  thou, 
Peter,  call  the  minstrel  who  came  hither  lust  nightu 
—{Sings.) 

**  Off  rode  the  horseman,  dnsh,  sa,  sa ! 
And  stroked  his  whiskers,  tra,  la,  la." — 

(Peter  goes  out. — Rudiger  sits  down^  and  Gvft- 
TRUDB  lielps  him  with  vfine.)  Thanks,  my  love.  It 
tastes  ever  best  from  thy  hand.  Inabc'lla,  here  la 
glory  and  victory  to  our  boys — {Drinks.) — Wilt 
thou  not  pledge  me  f 

IftA.  To  their  safety,  and  God  grant  it ! — {Drinks.) 

Enter  Bertram  as  a  minstrel,  with  a  boy  bearing 
his  harp. — Also  Peter. 

RuD.  Thv  name,  minstrel  ? 

Bek.  Minhold,  so  please  yoiL 

RuD.  Art  thou  a  German  f 

Ber.  Yes,  noble  sir  ;  and  of  this  province. 

RuD.  Sing  me  a  song  of  battle. 

[Bertram  siugs  to  (he  harp, 

RcD.  Tlianka,  minstrel:  well  sung,  and  lustily. 
What  save.st  thou,  li^abella  ? 

IstA.  I  marked  him  not. 

RuD.  Nay,  in  sooth  you  are  tf>o  anxious.  Cheer 
up.  And  thou,  too,  mv  lovely  GtTtrude  :  in  a  few 
hours,  thy  Henry  sliall  return,  anil  twine  liis  lau- 
rels into  a  garland  for  thy  luiir.  He  fighta  foi 
thee,  and  he  must  conquer. 

Gkr.  Alas!  must  blood  be  spilled  for  a  silly 
maiden ! 

RuD.  Surely:  for  what  shonld  kniu^lits  break 
lances  but  for  honor  and  ladie**'  l(»ve — h.i,  minstrel' 

Ber.  So  please  you — also  to  punish  crimes. 

RuD.  Out  upon  it  1  wouldst  have  us  execution 
ers,  minstrel  ?      Such  work  would  di^ijrace  our 
blades.     We  leave  malefactors  to  tlie  Secret  Tri- 
bunal 

Is  A.  Merciful  God  1  Thou  hast  spoken  a  word, 
Rudiger,  of  dreadful  import. 

Ger.  They  say  that,  unknown  and  invi«ible 
themselves,  these  awful  judges  are  ever  present 
with  the  guilty;  that  the  past  and  the  present 
misdeeds,  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  nay,  the 
very  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  before  them ;  that 
their  doom  is  as  sure  as  that  of  fate,  the  means 
and  executioners  unknown. 

RuD.  Tliey  say  true ;  the  secrets  of  that  asso- 
ciation, and  the  names  of  those  who  compose  it, 
are  as  inscrutable  as  the  grave :  we  only  know 
that  it  has  taken  deep  root,  and  spread  its  branches 
wide.  I  sit  down  each  day  in  my  hall,  nor  know 
I  how  many  of  these  secret  judges  may  surround 
me,  all  bound  by  the  most  solemn  vow  to  avenge 
guilt.  Once,  and  but  once,  a  knight,  at  the  eamoat 
request  and  inquiries  of  the  emperor,  hinted  that 
be  belonged  to  the  society :  the  next  morning  be 
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found  fllain  in  a  forest :  the  ponuurd  wu  left  in 
the  wound,  and  bure  tliis  label — **  Thus  do  the  in- 
Tisible  judges  punUh  treachery." 

Gsa.  OraciouB  I  aunt,  you  grow  pale. 

laA.  A  slight  indisposition  only. 

Run.  And  what  of  it  all  ?  We  know  our  hearts 
are  0}>cn  to  our  Creator :  shall  we  fear  any  earthly 
inspection !  Come  to  the  battlements ;  there  we 
•hall  soonest  descry  the  return  of  our  warriors. 

[£xit  RuDioEa,  with  Gertrude  and  Peter. 

IsA.  Minstrel,  send  the  chaplaiu  hither.  (£jcU 
Berteail)  Gracious  Heaven !  the  guileless  inno- 
cence of  my  niece,  the  manly  honesty  of  my  up- 
right-hearted Kudiger,  become  daily  tortures  to 
me.  While  he  was  engaged  in  active  and  stonny 
exploits,  fear  for  his  safety,  joy  when  he  returned 
to  his  castle,  enabled  me  to  disguise  my  inward 
anguish  from  others.  But  from  myself — Judges 
of  bluod,  that  lie  concealed  in  nocmtide  as  in  mid- 
night, who  boast  to  avenge  the  hidden  guilt,  and 
to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  human  l^reast,  how 
blind  is  your  penetration,  how  vain  your  dagger, 
and  your  cord,  compared  to  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  I 

Enter  Father  Lmovic. 

LuD.  Peace  be  with  you,  lady ! 

Iqa.  It  is  not  with  me :  it  is  thy  office  to  bring  it 

LuD.  And  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  the  young 
knights? 

IsA.  Tlieir  absence  and  their  danger. 

LuD.  Daughter,  thy  hand  has  been  stretched  out 
in  bounty  to  the  sick  and  to  the  needy.  Thou  hast 
not  denied  a  shelter  to  the  wearv,  nor  a  tear  to 
the  afflicted.  Trust  in  their  prayers,  and  in  those 
of  the  holy  convent  thou  hast  founded;  perad- 
venture  they  will  bring  back  thy  children  to  thy 
boeouL 

IsA.  Thy  brethren  cannot  pray  for  me  or  mine. 
Their  vow  binds  them  to  pray  night  and  day  for 
another — to  supplicate,  without  ceasing,  the  Eter- 
nal Mercy  for  the  soul  of  one  who — Oh,  only 
Heaven  knows  how  much  he  needs  tlieir  prayer  ! 

LuD.  Unbounded  is  the  mercy  of  Heavea  The 
■oul  of  thy  former  husband 

IsA.  I  charge  thee,  priest,  mention  not  the  word. 
[Apart.)  Wretch  that  I  am,  the  meanest  menial  in 
my  train  has  power  to  goad  me  to  madness  I 

LuD.  Hearken  to  me,  daughter;  thy  mme 
against  Amolf  of  Ebersdorf  cannot  bear  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven  so  deep  a  dye  of  guilt. 

IsA.  Repeat  that  once  more;  say  once  again 
that  it  cannot— cannot  bear  so  deep  a  dye.  Prove 
to  me  that  ages  of  the  bitterest  penance,  that  tears 
of  the  dearest  blood,  can  erase  such  guilt.  Prove 
but  that  to  me,  and  I  will  build  thee  an  abbey 
which  shall  put  to  shame  the  fairest  fane  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Lun.  Nay,  nay,  daughter,  your  conscience  is  over- 


tender.  Suppofiing  that,  mider  dread  of  the  aieni 
Amolfl  you  swore  never  to  marry  your  present 
husband,  still  the  exacting  such  an  iAih.  was  un- 
lawful, and  the  breach  of  it  veniaL 

IsA.  {returning  her  compawre.)  Bo  it  so^  good 
father ;  I  yield  to  thy  better  reasons.  And  now 
tell  me,  has  thy  pious  care  achieved  the  task  1 
intrusted  to  thee  f 

hiTD.  Of  superintending  the  erectioc  of  t)*.y  new 
hospital  for  pilgrims!  I  have,  noble  iaay;  imd 
last  night  the  nunstrel  now  in  the  cas'ie  iaJged 
there. 

IsA.  Wherefore  came  he  then  to  ^le  csHtle  I 

LuD.  Reynold  brought  the  oominands  of  the 
Baron. 

IsA.  Whence  comes  he.  and  what  is  his  tale  I 
When  he  enng  before  Rndii^,  I  thought  that  long 
before  I  had  heard  such  tones— eeen  such  a  iaoe. 

LuD.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  seen  him,  lady, 
for  he  boasts  to  have  been  known  to*  Amolf  ol 
Ebersdorf,  and  to  have  lived  formerly  in  this  caa 
tie.     He  inquires  much  after  Martin,  Amolf  a 
squire. 

IsA.  Go,  Ludovlc — go  quick,  good  fiither,  seek 
him  out,  give  him  tliis  purse,  and  bid  him  leave 
the  castle,  and  speed  him  on  his  way. 

Lun.  May  I  ask  why,  noble  lady  t 

IsA.  Thou  art  inquisitive,  priest:  I  honor  the 
servants  of  God,  but  I  foster  not  the  prying  spirit 
of  a  monk.    Begone  1 

LuD.  But  the  Baron,  lady»  will  expect  a  reason 
why  I  dismiss  his  guest  t 

IsA.  True,  true  {recolUeHng  herself) ;  pardon  my 
warmth,  good  father,  I  was  thinking  of  the  cuckoo 
that  grows  too  big  for  the  nest  of  the  sparrow,  and 
strangles  its  foster-mother.  Do  no  such  birds  roost 
in  convent-walls? 

Lun.  Lady,  I  understand  you  not 

IsA.  Well,  then,  say  to  the  Baron,  that  I  have 
dismissed  long  ago  all  the  attendants  of  the  man 
of  whom  thou  hast  spoken,  and  that  I  wish  to  have 
none  of  them  beneath  my  root 

LuD.  {inquieiiiveli/.)  Except  Martin  T 

IsA.  {sharply.)  Except  Martin !  who  saved  the 

life  of  my  son  George  f    Do  as  I  command  thee. 

[JErit 
Manet  Lunovia 

Lun.  Ever  the  same — stem  and  peremptory  to 
others  as  rigorous  to  herself;  haughty  even  to  me, 
to  whom,  in  another  mood,  she  has  Imelt  for  abso- 
lution, and  wnose  knees  she  has  bathed  in  tear^ 
I  cannot  fathom  her.  The  unnatural  zeal  with 
which  she  performs  her  dreadful  penances  cannot 
be  religion,  for  shrewdly  I  guess  she  beheves  not 
in  tlieir  blessed  efficacy.  Well  for  her  that  she  ia 
the  foundress  of  our  convent,  otherwise  we  might 
not  have  erred  in  denonndng  her  as  a  heretla 
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ACT  IL— SCENE  L 

A  woodland  pro9peet — Through  a  long  a»mw^  half 
grown  up  by  bromides,  are  dUeemed  in  the  back- 
ground the  ruiju  of  the  ancient  Caetle  of  Orie- 
fenhatu.  The  dieiant  noiee  of  battle  ie  heard  dur 
ring  this  ecene, 

Bnter  Gborok  or  Aspew,  armed  with  a  balUe-axe 
in  his  handy  as  from  hors^>aek.  He  supports 
Maetix,  and  brings  himforvMtrd 

Meo.  Lay  thee  down  here,  old  friend.  The  en- 
emy's horsemen  will  hardly  take  their  way  among 
these  brambles,  through  which  I  haye  dragged 
thee. 

Mab.  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  1  leave  me  not  an 
instant  1  My  momenta  are  now  bat  few,  and  I 
would  profit  by  them. 

Qeo.  Martin,  yon  forget  youraelf  and  me — I  mutt 
back  to  the  field. 

Mar.  {attempts  to  rise.)  Then  drag  me  back 
thither  aXso ;  I  cannot  die  but  in  your  presence — I 
dare  not  be  alone.  Stay,  to  give  peace  to  my 
parting  soul. 

Geo.  I  am  no  priest,  Martin.    (Going.) 

Mao.  {raising  himself  with  great  pain.)  Baron 
George  of  Aspen,  I  sared  thy  life  in  battlo :  for 
4iat  good  deed,  hear  me  but  one  moment. 

Geo.  I  hear  thee,  my  poor  friend.    {Hetuming.) 

Mar.  But  come  close — very  close.  See'st  thou, 
sir  knight — this  wound  I  bore  for  thee — and  this — 
and  this-^oet  thou  not  remember  t 

Qeo.  I  da 

Mar.  I  haye  served  thee  since  thou  wast  a 
diild ;  served  thee  faithfully— was  never  from  thy 
side. 

Geo.  Thou  hast 

Mar.  And  now  I  4ie  hi  thy  service. 

Geo.  Thou  may'st  recover. 

Mar.  I  cannot.  By  my  long  service— by  my 
scars — by  this  mortal  gash,  and  by  the  death  that 
I  am  to  die— oh,  do  not  hate  me  for  what  I  am 
DOW  to  unfold  1 

Geo.  Be  assured  I  can  never  hate  thee. 

Mar.  Ah,  thou  little  knowest Swear  to  me 

thou  wilt  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  my  parting 
aoui 

Gsa  {takes  his  hand.)  I  swear  I  wiU.  (Alarm 
mnd  shouting.)  But  be  brief-— thou  knowest  my 
haste. 

Mar.  Hear  me,  then.  I  was  the  squire,  the  be- 
loved and  favorite  attendant,  of  Amolf  of  Ebera* 
dor£  Amolf  was  savage  as  the  mountain  bear. 
He  loved  the  Lady  Isabel,  but  she  requited  not 
his  passion.  She  loved  thy  father ;  but  her  sire, 
old  Amheim,  was  the  friend  of  Anxdf,  and  she 
was  forced  to  marry  him.    By  midnight,  in  the 


diapel  of  Ebersdorf,  the  ill-omened  rites  were  per^ 
formed ;  her  resistance,  her  screams  were  in  vaia 
These  arms  detained  her  at  the  altar  till  the  nap 
tial  benediction  was  pronounced.  Canst  thou  for- 
give me  I 

Geo.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Thy  obedience  to  thy 
savage  master  has  been  obliterated  by  a  long  train 
of  services  to  his  widow. 

Mar.  Services  I  ay,  bloody  services  I  for  they 
commenced — do  not  quit  my  hand — ^they  com- 
menced with  the  murder  of  my  master.  (Georoi 
gmts  his  hand,  and  stands  aghast  in  speechless  hor 
ror.)  Trample  on  me !  pursue  me  with  your  dag- 
ger I  I  aided  your  mother  to  poison  her  first  hus- 
band I    I  thank  Heaven,  it  is  said. 

Geo.  My  mother  I  Sacred  Heaven  1  Martin,  thou 
ravest — the  fever  of  thy  wound  has  distracted 
thee. 

Mar.  Not  I  am  not  mad  I  Would  to  Gkxl  I  were  I 
Try  me  1  Yonder  is  the  Wolfshill — ^yonder  the  old 
castle  of  Griefenhaus— and  yonder  is  the  hemlock 
marsh  (in  a  whisper)  where  I  gathered  the  deadly 
plant  that  drugged  AmolTs  cup  of  death.  (Georox 
traverses  the  stage  in  the  tUmost  agitation,  and  some- 
'times  stands  over  Martin  with  his  hands  clasped  to- 
gether) Oh,  had  you  seen  him  when  the  potion 
took  effect !  Had  you  heard  liis  ravings,  and  seen 
the  contortions  of  his  ghastly  visage! — ^He  died 
furious  and  impenitent,  as  he  lived ;  and  went— 
where  I  am  shortly  to  go.    Tou  do  not  speak  f 

GEa  (with  exertion.)  Miserable  wretch  I  how 
can  It 

Mar.  Can  you  not  forgive  me  t 

Gsa  May  God  pardon  thee— I  cannot  1 

Mar.  I  saved  thy  life 

GEa  For  that,  take  my  curse  I  (He  snatches  up 
his  batUe-axe,  and  rushes  oh<  to  the  side  from  whieh 
the  noise  is  heard.) 

Mar.  Hear  me  I  yet  more — more  horror  1  (At" 
tempts  to  risSf  andfaUs  heavily.    A  loud  alann.) 

Enter  Wiorrd,  hattUy. 

Wia  In  the  name  of  God*  Martin,  lend  me  thy 
brand  1 

Mar.  Take  it 

Wia  Where  is  it  t 

Mar.  (looks  wildly  at  km)  In  the  chapel  at 
Ebersdorf,  or  buried  in  the  hemlock  marriu 

Wia  The  old  grumbler  is  crazy  with  his  wounds 
Martin,  if  thou  hast  a  spark  of  reason  in  thee,  give 
TDf  thy  sword.    The  day  goes  sore  against  us. 

iUa.  There  it  lies.  Bury  it  in  the  heart  of  thy 
master  Gtooige ;  thou  wHt  do  him  a  good  office— 
the  office  of  a  fidthfiil  servant. 

i%l<Sr  OOR&AD. 

Con.  Away,  WickerdI  to  horse,  and  pmviie« 
Baron  George  has  tamed  the  day ;  he  fif^ta  more 
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like  a  fiend  than  a  man :  he  has  unhorsed  Roderic, 
snd  slain  euc  of  his  troopers — they  are  in  head- 
long flight — tlie  hemlock  marsh  is  red  with  their 
gure  1  (Martin  ^ves  a  deep  groan,  and  faint t.) 
Awaj  I  away  1  (They  hurry  off,  at  to  the  pur- 
iuit.) 

Knter  Rooerio  op  Maltinoex,  vfUhtmt  hi*  helmet, 
hia  arrM  disordered  and  broken,  holding  tfie 
truncheon  of  a  spear  in  hia  hand;  with  him, 
Bakon  Wolpstein. 

Rod.  a  curse  on  fortune,  and  a  double  curse  upon 
George  of  Aspen  I  Never,  never  will  I  forgive 
him  my  disgrace— overthrown  like  a  rotten  trunk 
before  a  whirlwind  I 

Wolf.  Be  comforted.  Count  Roderic ;  it  is  well 
wc  have  escaped  being  prisoners.  See  how  the 
troopers  of  Aspen  pour  along  the  plain,  like  the 
billows  of  the  lihine  I  It  is  good  we  are  shrouded 
by  the  thicket 

Rod.  Why  took  he  not  my  life,  when  he  robbed 
me  of  my  honor  and  of  my  love  I  Why  did  his 
spear  not  pierce  my  heart,  when  mine  shivered 
on  his  arms  like  a  frail  bulrush  ?  (Throw*  down  the 
broken  apear.)  Bear  witness,  heaven  and  earth,  I 
outlive  this  disgrace  only  to  avenge  I 

Wolf.  Be  comforted ;  the  knights  of  Aspen  have 
not  gained  a  bloodless  victory.  And  see,  there 
■lies  one  of  George's  {oHowen— (seeing  Martin.) 

Rod.  His  squire  Martin ;  if  he  be  not  dead,  we 
will  secure  him :  he  is  the  depositary  of  the  secrets 
of  bis  master.  Arouse  thee,  trusty  follower  of  the 
house  of  Aspen  1 

JiAK.  (reviving.)  Leave  me  not !  leave  me  not, 
Baron  George !  my  eyes  are  darkened  with  agony ! 
I  have  not  yet  told  aU. 

Wolf.  The  old  man  takes  you  for  his  master. 

Rod.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  I  would  tell  all  the  temptations  by 
which  X  was  urged  to  the  murder  of  Ebersdorf ! 

Rod.  Murder ! — this  is  worth  marking.  Proceed. 

Mar.  I  loved  a  maiden,  daughter  of  Arnolfs 
■tewai:d ;  my  master  seduced  her — she  became  an 
outcast,  and  died  in  misery — I  vowed  vengeance— 
and  I  did  avenge  her. 

Rod.  Hadst  thou  accomplices ! 

Mar.  None,'  but  thy  mother. 

Rod.  The  Lady  Isabella  I 

■Mar.  Ay :  she  hated  her  husband :  he  knew  her 
love  to  Rudiger,  and  when  she  heard  that  thy 
JEather  was  returned  from  Palestine,  her  life  was 
endangered  by  the  transports  of  his  jealousy — 
thus  prepared. for  evil,  the  fiend  tempted  us,  and 
we  felL 

Rod.  (breaks  into  a  transport)  Fortune!  thou 
hast  repaid  me  all  I  Love  and  vengeance  are  my 
own  I — WoUstein,  recall  our  followers  I  quick,  sound 
thy  bqgia— (WoursTSDf  sounds.)  \ 


Mar.  (stares  wildly  rovmL)  Thai  was  no  natm 
of  Aspen — Gaunt  Roderic  of  Maltingen — ^Heaven! 
what  have  I  said  ! 

Rod.  Wliat  thou  canst  not  recalL 

Mar.  Then  is  my  fate  decreed  I    'TIS  as  it  should 
be  I  in  this  very  place  was  the  poison  gatherd- 
'tis  retribution  I 

Enter  three  or  four  soldiers  of  RoDERia 

Rod.  Secure  this  wounded  trooper ;  bind  hit 
wounds,  and  guard  him  well:  carry  him  to  the 
ruins  of  Griefenhaus,  and  conceal  him  till  the 
troopers  of  Aspen  have  retired  from  the  pursuit ; 
— look  to  him,  as  you  love  your  lives. 

Mar.  (led  off  by  soldiers.)  Ministers  of  vengeance ! 
my  hour  is  come !  [ExeunL 

Rod.  Hope,  joy,  and  triumph,  once  again  are  ye 
mine  1  Welcome  to  my  heart,  long-absent  visit- 
ants I  One  lucky  chance  has  thrown  dumiuiofi 
into  the  scale  of  the  house  of  Maltingen,  and  As- 
pen kicks  the  beam. 

Wolf.  I  foresee,  indeed,  didionor  to  the  family  of 
Aspen,  should  this  wounded  squire  make  good  hh 
tale. 

Rod.  And  how  think'st  thou  this  disgrace  wiU 
fall  on  them  ? 

Wolf.  Surely,  by  the  public  punishment  of  Lady 
Isabella. 

Rod.  And  is  that  all  ? 

Wolf.  What  more  ? 

Rod.  Shortsighted  that  thou  art,  is  not  Qeoi^ 
0^  Aspen,  as  well  as  thou,  a  member  of  the  holy 
and  invbible  circle,  over  which  I  preside ! 

W"oLF.  Speak  lower,  for  God's  sake !  these  arc 
tilings  not  to  be  mentioned  before  the  sun. 

Rod.  True:  but  stands  he  not  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  oath  religion  can  devise,  to  discover 
to  the  tribunal  whatever  concealed  iniquity  shall 
come  to  his  knowledge,  be  th^  perpetrator  whom 
he  may — ay,  were  that  perpetrator  his  own  fa- 
ther^or  mother ;  and  can  you  doubt  that  he  has 
heard  Martin's  confession  f 

Wolf.  True :  but,  blessed  Virgin  !  do  you  tlmtk 
he  will  accuse  his  own  mother  before  the  invisible 
judges  ? 

Rod.  If  not,  he  becomes  forsworn,  and,  by  onr 
law,  must  die.  Either  way  my  vengeance  is  com- 
plete— perjured  or  parricide,  I  care  not ;  but,  aa 
the  one  or  the  other  shall  I  crush  the  haughty 
George  of  Aspen. 

Wolf.  Thy.  vengeance  strikes  deep. 

Rod.  Deep  as  the  wounds  I  have  borne  fitim 
this  proud  family.  Rudiger  slew  my  father  in  bat- 
tle— George  has  twice  baffled  and  dishonored  my 
arms,  and  Henry  has  stolen  the  heart  of  my  be- 
lo'^d:  but  no  longer  can  Gertrude  now  remain 
under  the  care  of  the  murderous  dam  of  this 
brood  of  wolves ;  Cor  less  can  she  wed  the  Moootb' 
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dieokcd  boy,  when  this  scene  of  Tillacy  shall  be  : 
rliscloaed.  [Bugle. 

WoLP.  Hark  I  thej  sound  a  retreat :  let  us  go 
deeper  into  the  wood. 

Rod.  The  victors  approach  1  I  shall  dash  theur 
triumph ! — Issue  the  private  summons  for  convok- 
ing the  members  this  very  evening ;  I  will  direct 
I  the  other  measures. 
W  >Lv  What  place ! 
Rod.  The  old  chapel  in  the  ruina  of  GriefenhauB^ 
as  UBuaL  [^Exeunt. 


soENE  n 

Bnter  Gbobgb  or  Aspxtt,  at  from  the  purmit. 

Geo.  (cornea  idovsly  forward.)  How  many  wretches 
have  sunk  under  my  arm  this  day,  to  whom  life 
was  sweet,  though  the  wretched  bondsmen  of 
Count  Roderic  !  And  I — I  who  sought  death  be- 
neath every  lifted  battle-axe,  and  offered  my 
In'oast  to  every  arrow — I  am  cursed  with  victory 

and  safety.    Here  I  left  the  wretch Martin  1 — 

Martin! — ^what,  ho!  Martin! Mother  of  God! 

he  ia  gone  t     Should  he  repeat  the  dreadful  tale 
to  any  other Martin  1 — He  answers  not.     Per- 
haps he  has  crept  into  the  thicket,  and  died  there 
— wero  it  so,  the  horrible  secret  is  only  mine. 

SfUer  Henkt  or  Aspkn,  %ntk  Wickerd,  Retnolo, 

and  follovoerft. 

Hen.  Joy  to  thee,  brother  1  though,  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, I  would  not  gain  another  field  at  the  price  of 
seeing  thee  fight  with  such  reckless  desperation. 
Thy  safety  is  little  less  tl.an  miraculous. 

Ret.  By'r  Lady,  when  Baron  George  struck,  I 
think  he  must  have  forgot  that  his  foes  were 
God*s  creatures.  Such  furious  doings  I  never  saw, 
and  I  have  been  a  trooper  these  forty -two  years 

come  St.  Barnaby 

Geo.  Peace !  saw  any  of  you  Martin  ? 
Wic.  Noble  sir,  I  left  him  here  not  long  since. 
Geo.  Alive  or  dead  ? 

Wia  Alive,  noble  sir,  but  sorely  wounded.  I 
think  he  must  be  prisoner,  for  he  could  not  have 
budged  elae  from  hence. 

Geo.  Heedless  slave!  Why  didst  thou  leave  him  f 
Hen.  Dear  brother,  Wickerd  acted  for  the  best : 
he  came  to  our  assistance  and  the  aid  of  his  com- 
panions. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee,  Henry,  Martin's  safety  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  lives  of  any  ten  that 
stand  here. 

Wig.  {muttering.)  Here's  much  to  do  about  an 
nld  crazy  trencher-shifter. 
Geo.  "What  muttereat  thou  t 
Wic  Only,  sir  knight^  that  Martin  seemed  oat 


of  his  senses  when  I  left  him,  and  has  perhaps 
wandered  into  the  mar«h,  and  perl<<hed  there. 

Geo.  How — out  of  his  senses  ?  Did  he  speak  to 
thee  ? — (apprehensively.) 

Wia  Yes,  noble  sir. 

Geo.  Dear  Henry,  step  for  an  instant  to  yoc 
tree — ^t]i9u  wilt  see  from  thence  if  the  foe  rally 
upon  the  WolfsliilL  (Henry  retires.)  And  do  y>tt 
stand  back  (to  the  ioldiern.) 

[He  bringt  WicKEan/orwardL 

Geo.  (with  marked  appre/tention.)  What  did 
Martin  say  to  thee,  Wickerd  t — tell  me,  on  Uiy 
allegiance. 

Wic.  Mere  ravings,  sir  knight — offered  mo  his 
sword  to  kill  you. 

Geo.  Said  he  aught  of  killing  any  one  else  I 

"Wic.  No  :  the  pain  of  his  wound  seemed  to  have 
brought  on  a  fever. 

Geo.  (claApn  his  hands  togetlter.)  I  breathe  again 
— I  spy  comfort.  Why  could  I  not  see  as  well  as 
this  fellow,  that  the  womided  wretch  may  have 
been  di-^tractcd  f  Let  me  at  least  think  so  till 
proof  sliall  nhow  the  truth  (asi4e.)  Wickerd,  think 
not  on  what  I  said — the  hoat  of  the  battle  had 
chafed  mv  blood.  TIjou  hast  wished  for  the  Netb 
er  farm  at  Ebersdorf — it  shall  be  thin* 

Wic.  Thanks,  my  noble  lord. 

Re-efuer  Hexbt. 

Hex.  No — they  do  not  rally — they  have  haa 
enough  of  it — ^but  Wickerd  and  Conrad  shall  re- 
main, with  twenty  troopers  and  a  score  of  cross- 
bowmen,  and  scour  the  woods  towards  Griefen- 
hau?,  to  prevent  the  fugitives  from  making  head. 
We  will,  with  the  rest,  to  Ebersdorf.  What  say 
you,  brother  ? 

Geo.  Well  ordered.  Wickerd,  look  thou  search 
everywhere  for  Martin :  bring  him  to  me  dead  oi 
alive ;  leave  not  a  nook  of  the  wood  unsought. 

Wic.  1  warrant  you,  noble  sir,  I  sliall  find  him, 
could  he.  clew  himself  up  like  a  dormouse. 

Hen.  I  think  he  must  be  prisoner. 

Geo.  Heaven  forefend !  Take  a  trumpet,  Eu»- 
tace  (to  an  attendant) ;  ride  to  the  castle  of  Mai* 
tingen,  and  demand  a  parley.  If  Martin  is  prisoner, 
offer  any  ransom :  offer  ten — twenty — ^all  our  prit- 
oners  in  exchange. 

Eus.  It  shall  be  done,  sir  knight. 

Hen.  Ere  we  go,  sound  trumpets — etrike  op  thi 
song  of  victory. 

BONG. 

Joy  to  the  victors !  the  sons  of  old  Aspen  I 

Joy  to  the  race  of  the  battle  and  scar  I 
Glory's  proud  garland  triumphantly  grasping ; 
Generous  in  peace,  and  victorious  in 
Honor  acquiring, 
Valor  inspiring, 
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r6Matleai»  throned  foemen  tliey  go: 
War-axes  wieldiDg, 
!)rokeD  ranks  yielding, 
TiU  from  the  battle  proud  Rodenc  retiring^ 
Fields  in  wild  rout  the  fiur  palm  to  his  foe. 

Joy  to  each  warrior,  true  follower  of  Aspen  I 
Jo  J  to  the  heroes  that  gain'd  ihe  bold  day ! 
Health  to  onr  wounded,  m  agony  gasping; 
Peace  to  our  brethren  that  feU  in  the  fray  1 
Boldly  this  moroing, 
Roderic's  power  scorning. 
Well  for  their  chieftain  their  blades  did  they 
wield: 
Joy  blest  them  dying, 
As  Maltingen  flying, 
Low  laid  his  banners,  our  conquest  adorning, 
Heir  death-douded  eyeballs  descried  on  the  field ! 

Now  to  our  home,  the  proud  mansion  of  Aspen, 

Bend  we,  gay  rictors,  triumphant  away ; 
There  each  fond  damsel,  her  gallant  youth  clasping, 
Shall  wipe  from  lus  forehead  the  stains  of  the 
fi»y. 
Listening  the  prancing 
Of  horses  advancing ; 
E'en  now  on  the  turrets  our  maidens  appear. 
Love  our  hearts  warming, 
Sopga  the  night  charming. 
Round  goes  the  grape  in  the  goblet  gay  dancing ; 
Love,  wine,  and  song,  our  blithe  eyemng  shall 
cheer  I 

Hsf.  Now  spread  our  banners,  and  to  Ebersdorf 
in  triumph.  We  carry  relief  to  the  anxious,  joy 
to  the  heart  of  the  aged,  brother  George.  (Ooinff 
of.) 

Gao.  Or  treble  misery  and  death. 

[Apart,  and  following  al<mily, 

Tkt  miMte  mAmdi,  and  the  foUovoert  of  Atpen  begin 
iofU  aitrau  tke  Miags,    The  curtain  fallt. 


ACT  HL— SCENE  L 

CatiU  of  JShertdotf, 

RimioKB,  TaAii»f.T.A,  and  GKaTaura. 

Ron.  I  prithee,  dear  wife,  be  merry.  It  must 
be  OTor  by  this  time,  and  happily,  otherwise  the 
bad  news  had  reached  us. 

IsA.  Should  we  not,  then,  have  heard  the  tidings 
of  the  good? 

Run.  Ohl  these  fly  slower  by  half.  Besides,  I 
wanant  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  pursuit.    Ohl 


not  a  page  would  leave  tlie  akirts  of  the  fbgitirea 
till  they  were  fairly  beaten  into  their  holds ;  but 
had  the  boys  lost  the  day,  the  stragglers  had  made 
for  the  castle.  Go  to  the  window,  Gertrude :  seest 
thou  any  thing! 

Gxa.  I  think  I  see  a  horseroan. 

IsA.  A  single  rider  t  then  I  fear  me  much. 

Gxa.  It  is  only  Father  Ludoyia 

Rudl  a  plague  en  thee !  didst  thou  take  a  &t 
friar  on  a  mule  for  a  trooper  of  the  house  of  Aspen  I 

Gxa.  But  yonder  it  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Run.  {eagerly,)  Indeed  I 

Gxa.  It  is  only  the  wine  aledges  goinig  to  my 
annt*s  convent 

Run.  The  devil  ooofonnd  the  wine  sledgea,  and 
the  mules,  and  the  monks  I  Come  from  the  win- 
dow, and  torment  me  no  loqger,  thou  aeer  of 
strange  sights. 

Gxa.  Dear  uncle,  what  can  I  do  to  amuse  yon  I 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  this  m<»iiing  ? 

Run.  Nonsense :  but  say  on;  any  thing  is  better 
£han  silence. 

Gxa.  I  thought  I  was  in  the  chapel,  and  they 
were  burying  my  aunt  Isabella  alive.  And  who, 
do  you  think,  aunt,  were  the  gravediggers  who 
shovelled  in  the  earth  upon  you!  £ven  Baron 
George  and  old  Martin. 

ISA.  {appears  thocktd.)  Heaven !  what  an  idea ! 

Gxa.  Do  but  think  of  my  terror — and  Minhold 
the  minstrel  played  all  the  while,  to  drown  your 
screams. 

Run.  And  old  Father  Ludovic  danced  a  sara- 
band, with  the  steeple  of  the  new  convent  upoo 
his  thick  skull  by  way  of  mitre.  A  truce  to  this 
nonsense.  Give  us  a  song,  my  love,  and  leave  thy 
dreams  and  visions. 

Gxa.  What  shall  I  sing  to  you! 

Run.  Sing  to  me  of  war. 

Gxa.  I  cannot  sing  of  battle;  but  I  will  anqg 
you  the  Lament  of  Eleanor  of  Toro,  when  her  lover 
was  slain  in  the  wars. 

Iba.  Oh,  no  laments,  Gertrude. 

Run.  Tlien  sing  a  song  of  mirth. 

laA.  Dear  husband,  is  this  a  time  for  mirth  ? 

Run.  Is  it  neither  a  time  to  sing  of  mirth  nor  of 
sorrow !  Isabella  would  rather  hear  Father  Ludo- 
vic chant  the  "  De  profundis." 

Gxa.  Dear  uncle,  be  not  angry.  At  present,  I 
can  only  sing  the  lay  of  pocr  fHeanor.  It  comet 
to  my  heart  at  this  moment  as  if  the  aorrowfu] 
mourner  had  been  my  own  sister. 

BONO." 

Sweet  shone  the  sun  on  the  frur  lake  of  Toro^ 
Weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark 
wood, 

1  Oonpuv  with  "TlMMsid  ofToio  "  rats,  Oftw 


Ab  a  fair  maiden,  bewflder'd  in  sorrow, 
Sigh'd  to  the  breezes  and  wept  to  the  flood. — 

*  Saints,  frqm  the  mansion  of  bliss  lowly  bending, 
Virgin,  that  hear'st  the  poor  suppliant* s  cry, 

Grant  mj  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 
M/  Frederick  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die.** 

Distant  and  fiunt  were  the  somids  of  the  battle ; 
With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes 
they  faSlt 
im  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's 
dread  rattle. 
And  the  chase's  wild  damor  came  loading  tbe 
gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  throngh  the  woodland  so 
dreary, 

Slowly  approaching,  a  warrior  was  seen ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary, 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

"Saye  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying; 
Save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low; 
Cold  on  yon  heath  thy  bold  Frederick  is  lying, 
Fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe." 
[Ths  twice  of  GvaTRUDB  rink9  by  decreet, 
till  the  burtU  into  tean. 

Run.  How  now,  Gertrude  t 

Oer.  Alas !  may  not  the  fate  of  poor  Eleanor  at 
this  moment  be  mine  t 

Run.  Never,  my  girl,  never !  {Military  mvMc  in 
heard.)  Hark  I  bark !  to  the  sounds  that  tell  thee  so. 

[AH  rise  and  run  to  the  window. 

Run.  Joy  1  joy !  they  come,  and  come  victorious. 
{TJi£  chorus  of  tlie  war-song  is  heard  witfiout.)  Wel- 
come! welcome!  once  more  have  my  old  eyes 
seen  the  banners  of  the  house  of  Maltingen  tram- 
pled in  the  dust. — Isabella,  broach  our  oldest  casks: 
wine  la  sweet  after  war. 


Enter  "H^KBiYy  followed  by  Reynold  (md  troopers, 

RuD.  Joy  to  thee,  my  boy  I  let  me  press  thee  to 
this  old  heart 

IsA.  Bless  thee,  my  son — {embraces  him) — Oh, 
how^  many  hours  of  bitterness  are  compensated  by 
this  embrace !  Bless  thee,  my  Henry !  where  hast 
thou  left  thy  brother  f 

Hen.  Hard  at  hand :  by  this  he  is  crossing  the 
«lrawbridge.  Hast  thou  no  greetings  for  me,  Ger- 
trude I     {Ooes  to  her.) 

Geb.  I  joy  not  in  battles. 

Ri7D.  But  she  had  tears  for  thy  danger. 

Hen.  Thanks,  my  gentle  Gertrude.  See,  I  have 
brougJ^t  back  thy  scarf  from  no  ingloiious  field. 

Gek.  It  is  bloody ! — {shocked) 

RuD.  Dost  start  at  that,  my  girl  f  Were  it  his 
orwn  blocd,  as  it  is  that  of,  his  foes,  thou  shouldst 
glory  in  it. — Go,  Reynold,  make  good  cheer  with 
thy  fellowa.  \JSxit  Reynold  and  Soldiers. 


Enter  George  pensively, 

Gsa  {ffoes  straight  to  Rudiqer.)  Father,  thry 
blessing. 

RuD.  Thou  hast  it,  boy. 

IsA.  {rushes   to  embrace  him — he  avoids   her 
How  t  art  thou  wounded  ? 

Geo.  No. 

Run.  Thou  lookest  deadly  pale. 

Geo.  It  is  nothing. 

IsA.  Heaven's  blessing  on  my  gallant  George. 

Geo.  {aside.)  Dares  she  bestow  a  blessing  f  Oh 
Martinis  tale  was  phrensy  1 

IsA.  Smile  upon  us  for  once,  my  son;  darken 
not  thy  brow  on  this  day  of  gladness — few  are 
our  moments  of  joy — should  not  my  sons  share  in 
themt 

Geo.  {aside.)  She  has  moments  of  joy — ^it  w<u 
phrensy  then  I 

IsA.  Gertrude,  my  love,  assist  me  to  disarm  the 
knight    {Site  loosens  and  talces  off  his  casque.) 

Grr.  There  is  one,  two,  three  hacks,  and  none 
has  pierced  the  steel 

Run.  Let  me  see.  Let  me  see.  A  trusty  casque  1 

Ger.  Else  hadst  thou  gone. 

IsA.  I  will  reward  the  armorer  with  its  weight 
in  gold. 

Geo.  {aside,)  She  must  be  mnocent 

Ger.  And  Henry's  shield  is  hacked,  too  I  Let  m« 
show  it  to  you,  unde.    {She  carries  Henry's  shield 

to  RUDIGER.) 

RuD.  Do,  my  love ;  and  come  hither,  Henry, 
thou  shalt  tell  me  how  the  day  went. 

[Henry  and  Gertrude  converse  apart  with 
RuDiGER ;  George  comes  forward;  Isa- 
bella comes  to  him. 

Isa.  Surely,  George,  some  evil  has  befalleo 
thee.  Grave  thou  art  ever,  but  so  dreadfullj 
gloomy — 

Geo.  Evily  mdeed. — {Aside.)    Now  for  the  trial. 

Isa.  Has  your  loss  been  great  f 

Geo.  No  ! — Yes ! — {Apart.)    I  cannot  do  it 

Isa.  Perhaps  some  friend  lost ! 

GEa  It  must  be. — Martin  is  dead.— -{Be  regards 
her  with  apprelunsion^  but  steadily^  <u  he  pronounces 
these  words.) 

Isa.  {starts^  then  shows  a  ghastly  expression  oj 
Joy.)     Dead ! 

Geo.  {almost  overcome  by  ^feelings.)  Guilty  1 
Guilty  {—{apart.) 

Iba.  {without  observing  his  emotion,)  Didst  thou 
say  dead  t 

Geo.  Did  I — no— I  only  said  mortally  wounded. 

Isa.  Wounded  f  only  wounded  ?  ^Vhere  is  he  I 
Let  me  fly  to  him. — {Going.) 

Geo.  {sternly.)  Hold,  lady! — Speak  not  so  loud ! 
— ^Tliou  canst  not  see  liim ! — He  is  a  prisoner. 

Isa.  a  prisoner,  and  wounded  ?  Fly  to  his  de- 
liverance ! — Offer  wealth,  lauds,  castles, — all  oui 
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pcMMMJopi,  for  hii  ranaom.    Never  abtJl  I  know 
oeace  till  theae  walk,  or  till  the  grave  se<*ure8  hioo. 
Om.  (apart.)  Guilty !    Guilty  1 

Enter  Vkter, 

pR.  Hugo^  aquire  ie  the  Count  of  Maltingwii 
has  arrired  with  a  message. 

Ban.  I  will  receive  htm  in  the  halL 

[JExUf  leaning  on  Grtrudb  and  Hkhbt. 

IsA.  Go^  George— see  after  Martin. 

Gko.  ( fimdy.)  No— I  have  a  task  to  perfonn ; 
and  though  the  earth  should  open  and  devour  me 
alive — I  will  aooomplish  it  But  first — ^but  first — 
Nature,  take  thy  tribute. — {He  falls  on  hiM  mother's 
neck,  and  weeps  bitterly.) 

IsA.  George  1  my  son  1  for  Heaven's  sake,  what 
dreadful  pbrensy  I 

Qmo.  {walks  two  turns  aeross  the  stape  and  com- 
poses himself.)  Listen,  mother — I  knew  a  knight 
in  Hungary,  gallant  in  battle,  hosjHtable  and  gen- 
erous in  peace.  The  king  gave  him  his  friendship, 
and  the  administration  (rfa  province ;  that  province 
was  infested  by  thieves  and  murderers.  You  mark 
mel— 

Lba.  Most  heedfully. 

Gbo.  The  knight  was  sworn — Abound  by  an  oath 
the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  taken  by  man — to 
deal  among  offenders  even-handed,  stern,  and  im- 
partial justice.    Was  it  not  a  dreadful  vow  ? 

IsA.  {with  an  affectation  of  composure.)  Solemn, 
doubtless,  as  the  oath  of  every  magidtrate. 

Gia  And  inviolable  t 

Iba.  Surely — inviolable. 

Gbo.  Well  I  it  happened,  that  when  he  rode  out 
•gainst  the  banditti,  he  made  a  prisoner.  And 
who^  think  you,  that  prisoner  was  t 

laA.  I  know  not  {with  inereaeing  terror.) 

Gao.  (tremblitig,  but  proceeding  rapidly^  His 
own  twin-brother,  who  sucked  the  same  Iveasts 
with  him,  and  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  moth- 
er; his  brother  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  sool 
^what  should  that  knight  have  done  unto  his 
brother  t 

lai.  {aimosi  speechless)  Alas  1  what  did  he  do  t 

Gxa  He  did  {turning  his  head  from  her,  and 
with  daeped  ha»i4t)  what  I  can  never  do : — ^he  did 
oiB  duty. 

Isi.  My  aoo  1  my  son  1 — ^Mercy  I  Mercy  I  {Clings 
iohim.) 

Gko.  Is  it  then  true  t 

IsA.  What? 

Geo.  What  Martin  said!  (Isabella  hides  her 
face)    It  is  true  I 

IsA.  {looks  up  with  an  air  of  dignity.)  Hear, 
Framer  of  the  laws  of  nature !  the  mother  is  judged 
toy  tho  diild — {Turns  towards  him.)  Yes,  it  is  true 
—^rue  that,  fearful  of  my  own  life,  I  secured  it  by 
khe  murder  of  my  tyrant.    Mistaken  coward  I  I 


little  knew  en  what  terron  I  ran,  to  avoid 
moment's  agony. — ^Thou  hast  the  secret  I 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  to  whom  thou  hast  told  it  I 

IsA^  To  my  bool 

Geo.  No  I  No !  to  an  ezecutioE^er  * 

Iba.  Be  it  so-— go^  proclaim  my  crime,  and  forget 
not  my  punishment  Forget  not  thai  the  murder- 
ess of  her  husband  has  dragged  oat  years  of  hidden 
remorse,  to  be  brought  at  last  to  the  acafibld  by 
l^er  own  cherished  son — ^thon  art  silent 

Gaa  The  language  of  Nature  is  no  more  1  Hov 
shall  I  learn  another  f 

IsA.  Look  upon  me,  Geotige.  Sboold  the  ezeco- 
tioner  be  abashed  before  the  criminal — ^look  upon 
me,  my  son.    From  my  sool  do  I  forgive  thee. 

Gsa  Forgive  me  what  I 

IsA.  What  tlion  doat  meditate — be  vengeanee 
heavy,  but  let  it  be  secret — add  not  the  death  of  a 
fiither  to  that  of  the  sinner !  Oh !  Rudiger !  Rndi- 
gerl  innocent  cause  «i  all  my  guilt  and  all  my  woei, 
how  wilt  thou  tear  thy  salver  locks  when  thon  ehalt 
hear  her  guilt  whom  thon  hast  so  often  dasped  to 
thy  bosom — hear  her  infiuny  proclaimed  by  tha 
son  of  thy  fondest  hopes— (tM«p&) 

Q^o.  {struf/gling  fiir  breath.)  Nature  wiU  have 
utterance:  mother,  dearest  mother,  I  will  save 
you  or  periahl  {throws  himseif  into  her  airme) 
Thus  fall  my  vows. 

laA.  Man  thyself  I  I  ask  not  safety  from  thee. 
Never  shall  it  be  said,  that  Isabella  of  Aspen 
turned  her  son  from  the  path  of  duty,  thou^  hb 
footsteps  must  pass  over  her  mangled  erapse. 
Man  thysel£ 

Gsa  No  I  No  1  The  ties  of  Nature  were  knit 
by  God  himsel£  Cursed  be  the  stoic  pride  that 
would  rend  them  asunder,  and  call  it  virtue  1 

Iba.  My  son !  My  son ! — ^How  shall  1  oehold  thee 
hereafter  ? 

[Three  knocks  arc  heard  upon  the  door  of 
the  apartment. 

Gbo.  Hark  1  One — ^two — ^three.  Roderic,  thov 
art  speedy !    {Apart.) 

Iba.  {opens  the  door.)  A  parchment  stuck  to  the 
door  with  a  poniard  I  {Opens  it.)  Heaven  and 
earth ! — a  summons  from  the  invisible  judgea  1 — 
{Drops  the  parchment.) 

Gsa  {reads  with  emotion)  "  Isabella  of  Aspen, 
accused  of  murder  by  poison,  we  conjure  thee,  by 
the  cord  and  by  the  steel,  to  appear  this  night 
before  the  avengers  of  blood,  who  judge  in  secret 
and  av3nge  in  secret,  like  the  Deity.  As  thou  art 
innocei.t  or  guilty,  so  be  thy  deliverance.*' — Mar- 
tin, Martin,  tliou  liast  played  false  1 

IsA.  Alas !  wliither  sliall  I  fly  f 

Geo.  Thou  canst  not  fly;  instant  death  would 
follow  the  attempt;  a  hundred  thousand  arms 
would  be  raised  against  thy  life;  every  morse^ 
thou  didst  taste,  every  drop  which  thou  dklai 
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irinkf  tha  rery  breeze  of  heaven  that  fanned  thee, 
would  come  loaded  with  destruction.  One  chance 
jf  safety  is  open : — obey  the  aununons. 

I&A.  And  periflh. — Yet  why  should  I  still  fear 
deatii !    Be  it  aa 

Oica  No— I  have  sworn  to  saye  you.  I  will  not 
do  the  work  by  halves.  Does  any  one  save  Martin 
Know  of  the  dreadful  deed  I 

IsA.  None. 

Geo.  Then  go— assert  your  inzMCenoe,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me. 

IsA.  Wretch  that  I  am  1  How  can  I  support  the 
task  you  would  impose  i 

Qeo,  Think  on  my  father.  Live  for  him:  he 
will  need  all  the  comfort  thou  canst  bestow.  Let 
the  thought  that  his  destruction  is  involved  in 
thine,  carry  thee  through  the  dreadful  trial 

IsA.  Be  it  sa — ^For  Budiger  I  have  lived:  for 
him  I  will  continue  to  bear  tlie  biurden  of  exist- 
ence :  but  the  instant  that  my  guilt  comes  to  his 
knowledge  shall  be  the  last  of  my  life.  Ere  I 
would  bear  from  him  one  glance  of  hatred  or  of 
■com,  this  dagger  should  drink  my  blood  (Fut9 
the  poniard  into  her  bownu) 

Qbo.  Fear  not  He  can  never  know.  No  evi- 
dence siull  appear  against  you. 

IsdL.  How  shall  I  obey  the  summons,  and  where 
find  the  terrible  judgment-seat  i 

Geo.  Leave  that  to  the  judges.  Resolve  but  to 
obey,  and  a  conductor  will  be  found.  Go  to  the 
chapel;  there  pray  for  your  sins  and  for  mine. 
{He  leada  Jier  out,  and  reiurtu.) — Sins,  indeed  1  I 
break  a  dreadful  vow,  but  I  save  the  life  of  a  pa- 
rent ;  and  the  penance  I  will  do  for  my  perjury 
•hall  appal  even  the  judges  of  blood. 

Enter  Retnold. 

Ret.  Sir  knight,  the  messenger  of  Count  Roderic 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 
Geo.  Admit  him. 

JSnter  Huoo. 

Hug.  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  greets  you. 
He  says  he  will  this  night  hear  the  bat  flutter  and 
the  owlet  scream ;  and  he  bids  me  ask  if  thou  also 
wilt  listen  to  the  music. 

GEa  I  understand  him.    I  will  be  there. 

Huo.  And  the  Count  says  to  you,  that  he  will 
not  ransom  your  wounded  squire,  though  you 
would  down-weigh  his  best  horse  with  gold.  But 
you  may  send  him  a  confessor,  for  the  Count  says 
he  will  need  one. 

Geo.  Is  he  so  near  death ! 

Huo.  Not  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  weak  through 
lose  of  blood ;  but  since  his  wound  was  dressed  he 
ean  both  stand  and  walk.  Our  Count  has  a  notable 
balsam,  which  lias  recruited  him  much. 

Geo.  Enough — I  will  send   the   priest. — {Exit 

uoo.)    1  fathom  his  plot.    He  would  add  another 


witness  to  the  tale  of  Martinis  guilt  But  no  priest 
shall  approach  him.  Reynold,  tliinkest  thou  not 
we  could  send  one  of  the  troopers,  disguised  as  a 
monk,  to  aid  Martin  in  making  his  escape  f 

Rby.  Noble  sir,  the  followers  of  your  house  are 
BO  well  known  to  those  of  Maltingen,  that  I  fear  it 
is  impossible. 

Gko.  Knowest  thou  of  no  stranger  who  might  he 
employed  ?  His  reward  shall  exceed  even  his  hope& 

Rey.  So  please  you — I  think  the  minstrel  could 
well  execute  such  a  commission :  he  is  shrewd  and 
conning,  and  can  write  and  read  like  a  priest 

Geo.  Call  him. — {Exit  Reynold.)  If  this  (ails,  I 
must  employ  open  force.  Were  Martin  removed, 
no  tongue  can  assert  the  bloody  truth. 

Enter  Minsteel. 

Geo.  Come  hither,  Minhold.  Hast  thou  courage 
to  undertake  a  dangerous  enterprise  I 

Bee.  My  life,  sir  knight^  has  been  one  scene  of 
danger  and  of  dread.   I  have  forgotten  how  to  fear. 

Geo.  Thy  speech  is  above  thy  seeming.  Who 
art  thou? 

Bee.  An  unfortunate  knight^  obliged  to  shroud 
myself  under  this  disguise. 

Geo.  What  is  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes  t 

Beb.  I  slew,  at  a  tournament,  a  prince,  and  war 
laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

GEa  I  liave  interest  with  the  emperor.  Swear 
to  perform  what  task  I  shall  impose  on  thee,  and 
I  will  procure  the  recall  of  the  ban. 

Beb.  I  swear. 

Geo.  Then  take  the  disguise  of  a  mcxik,  and  go 
with  the  follower  of  Count  Roderic,  as  if  to  confess 
my  wounded  squire  Martin.  Give  him  thy  dress, 
and  remain  in  prison  in  his  stead.  Thy  captivity 
shall  be  short,  and  I  pledge  my  knightly  word  I 
will  labor  to  execute  my  promise,  when  thou  shalt 
have  leisure  to  unfold  thy  liistory. 

Beb.  I  will  do  as  you  direct  Is  the  life  of  your 
squire  in  danger  I 

Geo.  It  is,  unless  thou  canst  accomplish  his  re- 
lease. 

Bee.  I  will  essay  it  [Exit 

GEa  Such  are  the  mean  expedients  to  which 
George  of  Aspen  must  now  resort  No  longer  can  1 
debate  with  Roderic  in  the  field.  The  depraved^ 
the  perjured  knight  must  contend  with  him  only 
in  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  treachery.  Oh, 
mother !  mother  I  the  most  bitter  consequence  vt 
thy  crime  has  been  the  birth  of  thy  firdt-borul 
But  I  must  warn  my  brother  of  the  hujjendiu^ 
storm.  Poor  Henry,  how  little  can  thy  gay  tem- 
per anticipate  evil  I  What,  ho  there  1  {Enter  an 
Atttfidani.)     Where  is  Baron  Henrv  f 

Att.  Nuble  sir,  he  rode  forth,  after  a  slight  re 
fre^hment,  to  visit  the  party  in  the  field. 

Glo.  Saddle  my  steed ;  I  will  follow  him 
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Arr.  So  pletae  yoo,  your  DoUe  finther  has  twice 
demanded  your  preaence  at  the  banquet. 

Gao.  It  mattera  not— «&y  that  I  have  ridden 
fortli  to  the  WolfahUl.    Where  ia  thy  lady ! 

Arr.  lo  the  chapel,  sir  knight. 

Geo.  Tis  well — saddle  my  bay-hotse— (opofi) 
fur  the  last  time.  [JBriL 


ACT  IV.— SCENE  L 

T/ie  w>od  of  Oriefenhaui,  with  the  rutfU  of  tht 
CastU.  A  nsarer  view  of  the  Castle  than  tn 
Act  Second,  but  etiU  at  tome  dietanee. 


Enter  Rodxric,  Wolfstbin,  and  Soldiers,  as  from 
a  reeonnoiterinff  party, 

WoLr.  They  mean  to  imfvove  their  success,  and 
will  push  their  advantage  iar.  We  must  retreat 
betimes,  Count  Roderic. 

Rod.  We  are  safe  here  for  the  present.  They 
mnke  no  immediate  motion  of  advance.  I  fancy 
neither  George  nor  Henry  are  with  their  party  in 
tho  wood. 

Enter  Huao. 

Huo.  NoUe  sir,  how  shall  I  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened! 

Ron.  What! 

Huo.  Martin  has  escaped. 

Rod.  Villain,  thy  life  shall  pay  it  I  {Strikes  at 
Hugo — is  held  by  Wolfstein.) 

WoLV.  Hold,  hold.  Count  Roderic  1  Hugo  may 
be  blameless 

Rod.  Reckless  slave !  how  came  he  to  escape  t 

Huo.  Under  the  disguise  of  a  monk's  habit, 
whom  by  your  orders  we  brought  to  confess  him. 

Rod.  Has  he  been  long  gone  ? 

Huo.  An  hour  and  more  since  he  passed  our 
sentinels,  disguised  as  the  diaplain  of  Aspen :  but 
he  walked  so  slowly  and  feebly,  I  think  he  cannot 
'    yet  have  reached  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 

Rod.  Where  is  the  treacherous  priest  t 

Hug.  He  waits  his  doom  not  fSv  from  hence. 

[Exit  Huoa 

Ron.  Drag  him  hither.  The  miscreant  that 
snatdied  the  morsel  of  vengeance  from  the  li(Mi  of 
Malimgen,  shall  expire  under  torture. 

Re-enter  Hugo,  with  Bkrtham  and  Attendants, 

Rod.  Villain!  what  tempted  thee,  under  the 
garb  of  administer  of  religion,  to  steal  a  criminal 
from  the  liand  of  justice  t 

Bek.  I  am  no  villain,  Count  Roderic ;  and  I  only 
aided  the  escape  of  one  wounded  wretch  whom 
tliou  didst  mean  to  kill  basely. 

Ron.  Liar  and  slave !  thou  hast  assisted  a  mur- 
derer, upon  whom  justice  had  sacred  claims. 


Bbb.  Iwani  tbee  again, Comt, that  lam neitiic5 
Har  nor  slave.  Shortly  I  hope  to  tell  thee  I  an 
oooe  more  thy  equaL 

Ron.  Thoul  Tfaoul 

Bee.  Yes  1  the  name  of  Bertram  of  Ebersdotf 
was  once  not  unknown  to  thee. 

Rod.  {astonished)  Thou  Bertram  1  the  brother 
of  Amolf  of  Ebersdor^  first  hnsbaod  of  the  Bai^ 
ooess  Isabella  of  Aspen! 

Bon.  Who,  in  m  quarrel  at  a  tooinament,  many 
years  since,  slew  a  blood-relation  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  laid  under  the  ban  ff 

Bkb.  The  same. 

Rod.  And  who  has  now,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
priest,  aided  the  escape  of  Martin,  squire  to  Qt^tx^ 
of  Aspen  I 

Bee.  The  same — the  aame. 

Rod.  Then,  by  the  holy  cross  of  Cologne,  thou 
hast  set  at  liberty  the  murderer  of  thy  brother 
Amolf! 

Bee.  How  !     What  I    I  understand  thee  not ! 

Rod.  Miserable  plotter  1 — Martin,  by  his  own 
ooofestoon,  as  WoUstein  heard,  avowed  haviiig 
aided  Isabella  in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  I 
had  laid  such  a  plan  of  vengeance  as  should  hare 
made  all  Germany  shudder.  And  thou  hast  coon* 
teracted  it — thou,  the  brother  of  the  murdered 
Amolf? 

Bee.  Can  this  be  so,  WoUstein  t 

Wolf.  I  heard  Martin  confoss  the  murder. 

Bee.  Then  am  I  indeed  unfortunate  I 

Rod.  What,  in  the  name  of  evil,  brought  thee 
here  I 

Bee.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race.  Wlsen  I  wim 
outlawed,  as  thou  knowest,  the  lands  of  Ebers- 
dorf,  my  rightful  inheritance,  were  declared  for* 
feited,  and  the  Emperor  bestowed  them  upon 
Rudigcr  when  he  married  Isabella.  I  attempted 
to  defend  my  domain,  but  Rudiger — Hell  thank 
liim  for  it — enforced  the  ban  against  me  at  the 
head  of  his  vassals,  and  I  was  constrained  to  fly. 
Since  then  I  have  warred  against  the  Saraoens  in 
Spain  and  Palestine. 

Rod.  But  why  didst  thou  return  to  a  land  where 
death  attends  thy  being  discovered  f 

Bee.  Impatience  urged  me  to  see  once  more  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  and  the  towers  of  EbersdorC 
I  came  there  yesterday,  under  the  name  of  the 
minstrel  Minhold. 

Rod.  And  what  prevailed  on  thee  to  undertake 
to  deliver  Martin  1 

Bee.  George,  though  I  told  not  my  name,  en- 
gaged to  procure  the  recall  of  the  ban ;  besideSL 
he  told  me  Martui's  hfe  was  in  danger,  and  I  ac- 
counted the  old  villain  to  be  the  last  remaining 
follower  of  our  house.  But,  as  God  shall  judge 
me,  the  tale  of  horror  thou  hast  mentioned  I  oooUi 


cot  liaye  eren  suspected.  Report  ran,  that  my 
brother  died  of  the  plagae. 

Wolf.  Raisod  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  pre- 
renting  attendance  upon  his  sick-bed,  and  an  in- 
spection of  his  body. 

Beh.  My  Tcngeance  shall  be  dreadful  as  its 
cause  I  The  usurpers  of  my  inheritance,  the  rob- 
bers of  my  honor,  the  murderers  of  my  brother, 
shall  be  cut  off,  root  and  branch  1 

Rod.  Thou  art,  theii,  'welcome  here ;  especially 
If  thou  art  still  a  true  brother  to  our  inyisible 
order. 

Beb.  I  am. 

Rod.  There  is  a  meeting  this  night  on  the  busi- 
ness of  thy  brother's  death.  Some  are  now  come. 
I  must  dispatch  them  in  pursuit  of  Martin. 

SnterKvQO, 

Huo.  The  fbes  advimee,  sir  knight. 

Rod.  Back !  back  to  the  ruins  I  Come  with  us, 
Bertram ;  on  the  road  thou  shalt  hear  the  dread- 
ful history.  [Exeunt. 

Fkwn  the  opposite  tide  enter  GEoaox,  HnniT, 
WicKKRD,  OoKSAD,  ttnd  SoUUeTB, 

Quo.  No  news  of  Martin  yet ! 

Wia  None,  sir  knight. 

Geo.  Nor  of  the  minstrel? 

Wia  None. 

Oeo.  Then  he  has  betrayed  me,  or  is  prisoner — 
misery  either  way.  Begone,  and  search  the  wood, 
Wickerd.  [Exeunt  Wiokerd  and  follower  a. 

Hen.  Still  this  dreadful  gloom  on  tiiy  brow, 
brother? 

Geo.  Ay  I  what  else  ? 

Hen.  Once  thou  thoughtest  me  worthy  of  thy 
friendsliip. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  art  youngs 

Hen.  Siiall  I  therefore  betray  thy  confidence  ? 

Geo.  No  1  but  thou  art  gentle  and  well-na- 
tured. Thy  mind  cannot  eren  support  the  burden 
wliich  mine  must  bear,  far  less  wilt  thou  approve 
the  means  I  shall  use  to  throw  it  oft 

Hen.  Try  me. 

Geo.  I  may  not. 

Hen.  Then  thou  dost  no  longer  lore  me. 

Geo.  I  loYe  thee,  and  because  I  loye  thee,  I  will 
not  involve  thee  in  my  distress. 

Hen.  I  will  bear  it  with  thee. 

Geo.  Shooldst  thou  share  it,  it  would  be  doubled 
tome. 

Hen.  Fear  not,  I  will  find  a  remedy. 

Geo.  It  would  cost  ,thee  peace  of  mind,  here, 
and  hereafter. 

Hen.  I  take  the  risk. 

Geo.  It  may  not  be,  Henry.  Thou  wouldst  be- 
come the  confidant  of  crimes  past — ^the  accomplice 

of  othATs  to  come. 
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Hen.  Shall  I  guess ! 

Geo.  I  charge  thee,  no  I 

Hen.  I  must.    Thou  art  one  of  the  secret  judges. 

Geo.  TTnhappy  boy  I  what  hast  thou  said  ? 

Hen.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Geo.  Dost  thou  know  what  the  discovery  hai 
cost  ihee  t 

Hen.  I  care  not 

Geo.  He  who  discovers  any  part  of  our  mystery 
must  himself  become  one  of  our  number. 

Hen.  How  so  ? 

Geo.  If  he  does  not  consent,  his  secrecy  will  be 
speedily  ensured  by  his  death.  To  that  we  are 
sworn — take  thy  choice  ! 

Hen.  Well,  are  you  not  banded  in  secret  to 
punish  those  offenders  whom  the  sword  of  justice 
cannot  reach,  or  who  are  shielded  from  its  stroke 
by  the  buckler  of  power  ? 

Geo.  Such  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  our  frater^ 
nity ;  but  the  end  is  pursued  through  paths  dar^ 
intricate,  and  slippery  with  blood.  Who  is  he  that 
shall  tread  them  with  safety  f  Accursed  be  tlie 
hour  in  which  I  entered  the  labyrinth,  and  doubly 
accursed  that,  in  which  thou  too  must  lose  the 
cheerful  sunshine  of  a  soul  without  a  mystery  1 

Hen.  Yet  for  thy  sake  will  I  be  a  member. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  didst  rise  this  morning  a  free 
man.  No  one  could  say  to  thee,  **  Why  dost  thou 
so  ?"  Thou  layest  thee  down  to-night  the  veriest 
slave  that  ever  tugged  at  an  oar — the  slave  of 
men  whose  actions  will  appear  to  thee  savage  and 
incomprehensible,  and  whom  thou  must  aid  against 
the  world,  upon  peril  of  thy  throat. 

Hen.  Be  it  so.    I  will  share  your  lot. 

Geo.  Alas,  Henry  I  Heaven  forbid  I  But  since 
thou  hast  by  a  hasty  word  fettered  thyself,  I  will 
avail  myself  of  thy  bondage.  Mount  thy  fleetest 
steed,  and  hie  thee  this  very  night  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  He  is  chief  and  paramount  of  our  chap- 
ter. Show  him  this  signet  and  this  letter ;  teQ 
him  that  matters  will  be  this  night  discussed  con- 
cerning the  house  of  Aspea  Bid  him  speed  liim 
to  the  assembly,  for  he  well  knows  the  president 
is  our  deadly  foe.  He  will  admit  thee  a  member 
of  our  holy  body. 

Hen.  Who  is  the  foe  whom  you  dread? 

Geo.  Young  man,  the  first  duty  thou  must  leani 
is  implicit  and  blind  obedience. 

Hen.  Weill  I  shall  eooa  return  and  see  thee 
again. 

Geo.  Return,  indeed,  thou  wilt;  but  for  the  rest 
— ^well  I  that  matters  not. 

Hen.  I  go :  thou  wilt  set  a  watch  here  ? 

Geo.  I  will,  (Henet  going.)  Return,  my  tear 
Henry ;  lot  me  embrace  thee,  sliouldst  thou  not 
see  me  again. 

Hen.  Heaven !  what  mean  you  ? 

Gsa  Nothing.    The  life  of  mortals  is  precari- 
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otu;  and,  ■hmild  we  not  meet  agftin,  take  my 
biei<8U)g  and  tbU  embrace — ^and  this — (embraces 
him  warmly.)  And  now  haste  to  the  duke.  (Exit 
Henrt.)  Poor  youth,  thou  little  knowest  what 
thou  hast  undertaken.  But  if  Martin  has  escaped, 
and  if  the  duke  arrives^  they  will  not  dare  to  pro- 
ceed without  proot 

Jte-erUer  WiCKxan  and  followers. 
Wia  We  have  made  a  follower  of  Maltmgen 
prisooer,  Baroo  Oeorge,  who  reports  that  Martin 
nas  escaped. 

Oko.  Joy!  joy)  such  joy  as  I  can  now  feel! 
Set  him  free  for  the  good  news — and,  Wickerd, 
keep  a  good  watch  in  this  spot  all  uight  Send 
out  scouts  to  find  Martin,  lest  he  should  not  be 
able  to  reach  Ebersdorf 
Wia  I  fthall,  noble  sir. 

[77^  kettledrums  trnd  trumpets  flourish 
<i»  for  netting  thswUeh:  the  scene  doses' 


SCENE  IL 

The  chapd  at  Ebersdorff  an  ancient  Gothic  building. 

IsABKLLA  is  discovered  rising  from  before  the  altar y 
on  which  bum  Uoo  tapers. 

IsA.  I  cannot  pray.  Terror  and  guilt  have  sti- 
fled devotion.  The  heart  must  be  at  ease — the 
hands  must  be  pure  when  they  are  lifted  to  Heav- 
en. Midnight  is  the  hour  of  summcHis :  it  is  now 
near.  How  can  I  pray,  when  I  go  resolved  to 
deny  a  crime  which  every  drop  of  my  blood  could 
not  wash  away  1  And  my  son !  Oh  1  he  will  fidl 
the  victim  of  my  crime  I  Amolf  I  Amolf !  thou 
art  dreadfully  avenged  I  {Tap  at  the  door.)  The 
footstep  of  my  dreadful  guide.  (Tap  again)  My 
courage  is  no  more.  (Enter  Q^atkxtdz  by  the  door.) 
Gertrude  I  is  it  only  thou  f  (embraces  her.) 

Gica.  Dear  aunt,  leave  this  awful  place ;  it  chills 
my  very  blood.  My  unde  sent  me  to  call  you  to 
the  ball. 

IsA.  Who  is  in  the  hall  t 

Ger.  Only  Reynold  and  the  fiunily,  with  whom 
vy  uncle  is  making  merry. 

IsA.  Snwest  thou  no  strange  faces! 

Ger.  No  ;  none  but  frieDds. 

IsA.  Art  thou  sure  of  that  t    Is  George  there  t 

Ger.  No,  nor  Henry ;  both  have  ridden  out  I 
think  they  might  have  staid  one  day  at  least.  But 
oome,  aunt,  I  hate  tliis  place ;  it  reminds  me  of  my 
dream.  See,  yonder  was  the  spot  where  meihought 
they  were  burying  you  alive,  below  yon  mouu- 
ment  (pointing.) 

Ibi.  {starting.)  The  monument  of  my  first  hus- 


band. Leave  me,  leave  me,  Gcrimde.  I  ftHow 
in  a  moment  (Exit  Gbxtritiml)  Ay,  there  he 
liesl  forgetful  alike  of  his  Crimea  and  injuiies! 
Insensible,  as  if  this  chapel  had  never  rung  with 
my  shrieks^  or  the  castle  resounded  to  his  parting 
groans  1  When  shall  I  deep  so  sonndly  ?  {As 
she  geaeson  the  mMoanenl,  a  figure  mnfied  in  hUdk 
appears  from  behind  it.)  Merciful  God !  is  it  a 
vision,  such  as  has  haunted  my  couch  I  (li  ap- 
proaches :  she  goes  on  with  mingled  terror  and  res- 
olution.) Ghastly  phantom,  art  thou  the  restleea 
spirit  of  one  who  died  in  agony,  or  art  thou  the 
mysterious  being  that  must  guide  me  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  avengers  of  blood  t  (Figure  bends  its 
head  and  beckons.) — ^To-morrow  I  To-morrcnw!  I 
cannot  follow  thee  now  1  {Figure  shoms  a  dagger 
from  beneath  its  doak.)  Compulsion !  I  nndei^ 
stand  thee:  I  will  follow,  (/^follows  the  figure 
a  little  way  ;  he  turns  and  wraps  a  biaclr  veil  round 
her  heady  and  takes  her  hand:  then  both  exeumi 
behind  the  monumenL) 


SCENE  HI. 

The  Wood  of  Griefenhaus. — A  watch-fire^ 
whidi  sit  Wickerd,  Conrad,  and  others^  in  their 
watch-cloaks, 

Wio.  The  night  is  bitter  cold. 

CoK.  Ay,  but  thou  hast  lined  thy  doublet  weH 
with  old  Rhenish. 

Wia  True ;  and  Fll  give  you  warrant  fiv  iL 
(Sings.) 

(BHSUr-WKlH   LZED.) 

What  makes  the  troopers'  frozen  courage  mascer  t 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine  they  duster: 

Oh,  Uessed  be  the  Rhine  I 

Let  fringe  and  furs,  and  many  a  rabbit  skin,  aaa^ 

Bedeck  your  Saracen ; 
Hell  freese  without  what  warms  oar  hearts  wHIi^ 
in,  sirs, 

When  the  night-frost  crusts  the  fen. 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  Rhine  they  dustet. 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
That  make  our  troopers'  frozen  courage  muster : 

Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine ! 

Con.  Well  sung,  Wickerd;  thou  wert  ever  « 
jovial  souL 

Enter  a  trooper  or  two  motu 
Wia  Hast  thou  made  the  rounds^  PVankt 
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Frank.  Yee^  up  to  the  hemlock  marsh.  It  ia  a 
itonnj  night;  the  mooo  shone  on  the  Wol&hill, 
and  on  the  dead  bodies  with  -which  to-day's  work 
had  covered  it.  We  heard  the  spirit  of  the  house 
of  Maltingen  wailing  oyer  the  slaughter  of  its  ad- 
herents :  I  durst  go  no  farther. 

Wic.  Hen-hearted  rascal  I  The  spirit  of  some  old 
raven,  who  was  picking  their  bones. 

Cox.  Nay,  Wickerd ;  the  churchmen  say  there 
•re  such  things. 

FftANK.  Ay;  and  Father  Ludovic  told  us  last 
sermon,  how  the  devil  twisted  the  neck  of  ten 
farmers  at  Kletterbacfa,  who  refused  to  pay  Pe- 
ter's pence. 

Wia  Yes,  some  church  devil,  no  doubt. 

Fraxk.  Nay,  old  Reynold  says^  that  in  passing, 
by  midnight,  near  the  old  chapel  at  our  castle,  he 
saw  it  all  lighted  up^  and  heard  a  chorus  of  voices 
fling  the  funeral  service. 

Another  Soloikr.  Father  Ludovic  heard  the 


me. 

Wia  Hear  me,  ye  hare-livered  boys  1  Can  you 
look  death  in  the  face  in  battle,  and  dread  such 
nursery  bugbears !  Old  Reynold  saw  his  vision 
in  the  strength  of  the  grape.  As  for  the  chaplain, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  name  the  spirit  which  visits 
him ;  but  I  know  what  I  know,  when  I  found  liim 
confessing  Bertrand's  pretty  Agnes  in  the  chestnut 
grove. 

Cox.  But,  Wickerd,  though  I  have  often  heard 
of  strange  tales  which  I  could  not  credit,  yet  there 
is  one  in  our  family  so  well  attested,  that  I  almost 
believe  it.  Shall  I  tell  it  you  S 
All  Soldiers.  Do  1  do  tell  it,  gentle  Conrad. 
Wia  And  I  will  take  t'other  sup  of  Rhenish  to 
fenc«  against  the  horrors  of  the  tale. 

Con.  It  is  about  my  own  uncle  and  godfather, 
Albert  of  Horsheim. 

Wio.  I  liave  seen  him — he  was  a  gallant  war- 
rior. 

Con.  Well!  he  was  long  absent  in  the  Bohe- 
mian wars.  In  an  expedition  he  was  benighted, 
and  came  to  a  lone  house  on  the  edge  of  a  forest : 
he  and  his  followers  knocked  repeatedly  for  en- 
trance in  vain.  They  forced  the  door,  but  found 
no  inhabitants. 

Frank.  And  they  made  good  their  quarters  t 

€k»N.  They  did :  and  Albert  retired  to  rest  in  an 

upper  chamber.    Opposite  to  the  bed  on  which  he 

threw  himself  was  a  large  mirror.     At  midnight 

he  wad  awaked  by  deep  groans :  he  cast  his  eyes 

Upon  the  mirror,  and  saw 

Frank.  Sacred  Heaven !  Heard  you  nothing ! 
Wig.  Ay,  the  wind  among  the  wither'd  leaves. 
Go  on,  Conrad.    Your  uncle  was  a  wise  man. 

Con.    That's  more  than  gray  hairs  can  make 
»ther  folks. 

Wia    llal    stripling,  art  thou    so  malapert  f 


Though  thou  art  Lcvd  Henry's  page,  1  sJiall  teach 
thee  who  commands  this  party. 

All  SoLDisas.  Peace,  peace,  good  Wickerd :  lot 
Conrad  proceed. 

Con.  Where  was  1 1 

Frank.  About  the  mirror. 

Con.  True.  My  uncle  beheld  in  the  mirror  tha 
reflection  of  a  human  face  distorted  and  covered 
with  blood.  A  voice  pronounced  articulately,  "  It 
18  yet  time."  As  the  words  were  spoken,  my  un- 
de  discerned  in  the  ghastly  visage  the  features  ol 
liis  own  father. 

SoLDisR.  Hush  1  By  St.  Francis,  I  heard  a  groan. 
{They  ttart  up  all  but  Wickerd.) 

Wic.  The  croaking  of  a  frog,  who  has  caught 
cold  in  this  bitter  nighty  and  sings  rather  more 
hoarsely  than  usuaL 

Frank.  Wickerd,  thou  art  surely  no  Christian. 
{They  sit  dcwn^  and  clone  round  tJuJire.) 

Con.  Well — my  unde  called  up  his  attendants, 
and  they  searched  every  nook  of  the  chamber,  but 
found  nothing.  So  they  covered  the  mirror  with 
a  cloth,  and  Albert  was  left  alone ;  but  h:u-dly  had 
he  closed  liis  eyes  when  the  same  voice  proclaimed, 
**  It  is  now  too  late  ;**  the  covering  was  drawn  ac<ido, 
and  he  saw  the  figure 

Frank.  Merciful  Virgin  I  It  comes.  {All  rite.) 

Wia  Wlierel  what  I 

Con.  See  yon  figure  coming  from  the  tlucket  I 

Enter  Martin,  in  the  monk^t  drest,  much  disorder- 
ed: hiaface  ia  very  pale  and  hi  a  atfpa  alow. 

Wia  {levelling  hia  pike.)  Man  or  devil,  which 
thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  feel  cold  iron,  if  thou  budgcst 
a  foot  nearer.  (Martin  atopa.)  Who  art  thou  t 
What  dost  thou  seek! 

Mar.  To  warm  myself  at  your  fire.  It  is  deadly 
cold. 

Wia  See  there,  ye  cravens,  your  apparition  is 
a  poor  benighted  monk :  sit  down,  father.  (They 
place  Martin  by  the  fire.)  By  heaven,  it  is  Martin 
— our  Martin  I  Martin,  how  fares  it  witli  thee  I 
We  have  sought  thee  this  whole  night. 

Mar.  So  have  many  others  {yacafUly.) 

Con.  Yes,  tliy  master. 

Mar.  Did  you  see  him  too  t 

Con.  Whom  ?  Baron  George  t 

Mar.  No  I  my  first  master,  Amolf  of  Ebersdoft 

Wia  He  raves. 

Mar.  He  passed  me  but  now  in  the  wood,  mount* 
ed  upon  his  old  black  steed ;  its  na'^trils  breathco! 
smoke  and  flame  ;  neither  tree  nor  rock  stopped 
him.  He  said,  "  Martin,  thou  wilt  return  tliis  night 
to  my  service  I" 

Wig.  Wrap  thy  cloak  around  him,  Francis ;  he 
is  distracted  with  cold  and  pain.  Dost  thou  not 
recollect  me,  old  friend  t 

Mar.  Yes,  you  are  the  butler  at  Ebersdorf :  jou 
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hare  th«  eliargie  of  the  large  gilded  cap,  embossed 
with  tlic  figures  of  the  tweWe  apostles.  It  was  the 
^ToritA  gt^blet  of  m j  old  master. 

Con.  Hy  our  lady,  Martin,  thou  must  be  dis- 
tracted incleed,  to  think  our  master  would  intruat 
Wickerd  with  the  care  of  the  cellar. 

Mab.  I  know  a  hee  so  like  the  apostate  Judas 
on  that  cup.  I  hare  seen  the  likeness  when  I  gazed 
ena  mirror. 

Wic.  Try  to  go  to  sleep,  dear  Martin ;  it  will 
relieve  thy  hnun.  {FooUieps  are  heard  in  the  Wfod.) 
To  your  arms.  {They  lake  their  amu.) 

JBnUr  two  Mziana  of  the  ImneibU  7H6wui/,  muf- 
Jied  in  their  doake, 
Ooir.  Stand  1    Who  are  you  t 
1  Mem.  Trayellers  benighted  in  the  wood. 
Wia  Are  ye  friends  to  Aspen  or  Maltingen  f 

1  Man.  We  enter  not  into  their  quarrel :  we  are 
friends  to  the  right 

Wia  Then  are  ye  friends  to  a%  and  welcome  to 
pass  the  night  by  our  fire. 

2  Mbx.  Tlianks.  {They  approach  the  Jire,  and 
^ard  MAamr  eery  eameetly^ 

Cox.  Hear  ye  any  news  abroad  f 

8  Mkm.  None ;  but  that  oppression  and  viUany 
■re  rife  and  rank  as  ever. 

Wia  Tlie  old  oomplaint 

1  Max.  No !  never  did  former  age  equal  this  in 
wickedness ;  and  yet,  aa  if  the  daily  ooomiisaon  of 
enormities  were  not  enough  to  blot  the  sun,  every 
hour  discovers  crimes  which  have  lain  concealed 
for  yearsL 

Com.  Pity  the  Holy  Tribunal  should  slumber  in 
its  office. 

2  Max.  Toung  man,  it  slumbers  not  When 
criminals  are  ripe  for  its  vengeance,  it  falls  like 
the  bolt  of  Heaven. 

Mxa.  {attempting  to  rise,)  Let  me  be  gone. 

Gov.  {detaining  Atm.)  Whither  now,  Martin  t 

M^i^-  To  mass. 

1  Max.  Even  now,  wa  heard  a  tale  of  a  villam, 
who,  ungrateful  as  the  frozen  adder,  stung  the  bo- 
som tlwt  had  warmed  him  into  Ufa. 

Maa.  Conrad,  bear  me  off;  I  would  be  away  fixHn 
these  men. 

Qiff.  Be  at  ease,  and  strive  to  deep. 

Mxa.  Too  well  I  know— I  shall  never  sleep  again. 

9  Max.  The  wretch  of  whom  we  speak  became, 
frtm  revenge  and  lust  of  gain,  the  murderer  of  the 
master  whose  bread  he  did  eat 

Wio.  Out  upon  the  monster  1 

1  Max.  For  nearly  thirty  years  was  he  permit- 
ted to  cumber  the  ground.  The  miscreant  thought 
his  crime  was  concealed;  but  the  earth  which 
groaned  under  his  footsteps — ^the  winds  which 
passed  over  his  unhallowed  head — tlie  stream 
which  he  polluted  by  his  lips— the  fire  at  which  he 


warmed  Ms  blood-stained  handr — every  elemenl 
bore  witness  to  his  guilt 

Mxa.  Conrad,  good  youth — lead  me  from  henoe^ 
and  I  will  show  thee  where,  thirty  3  ears  since,  I 
deposited  a  mighty  bribe.  [Ri^e^, 

Con.  Be  patient,  good  Martin. 
Wia  And  where  was  the  miscreant  rnuzed  t 

\The  two  Mkmbees  tuddenly  lay  handf  on 
MARTiif,  and  draw  their  daggert;   the 
Soidiere  tpring  to  their  arms. 
1  Max.  On  this  very  spot 
Wia  TVaitors,  unloose  your  hold  I 
1  Max.  In  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Judges  I 
charge  ye,  impede  us  not  in  our  duty. 

[All  eink  their  weapons,  and  stand  «•> 
tionleee. 
Mar.  Help!  help  I 
1  Max.  Help  him  with  your  prayers  I 

[J7tf  i$  dragged  off.    The  scene  shvitL 


ACT  v.— SCENE  L 

The  nAterranean  chapel  of  the  CaatU  of  Oriffi 
hau$.  It  seems  deserted,  and  in  decay.  There  are 
fcmr  entrances,  each  defended  by  an  iron  portaL 
At  each  door  stands  a  warder  dothed  in  black, 
emd  wsasked,  armed  with  a  naked  sword,  Dnrinp 
the  whole  scene  they  remain  motionless  on  their 
posts.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  ntinous 
altar,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  on  which  lie  a 
large  book,  a  dagger,  and  a  eoil  of  ropes,  beside 
two  lighted  tapers.  Antique  stone  benches  of  Af- 
ferent heights  around  the  chapeL  In  the  badt 
scene  is  seen  a  dilapidated  entrance  into  the  sa- 
cristy, which  is  quite  dark. 

Various  Members  of  the  Invisible  THbunal  enter 
by  the  four  different  doon  of  the  chapeL  Each 
whispers  something  as  he  passes  the  Warder 
which  is  answered  by  em  inclination  of  the  head. 
The  costume  of  the  Members  is  a  long  black  robe 
capable  of  muring  thefaee :  some  wear  it  in  this 
memner ;  others  have  their  faces  tmcovered,  un- 
less on  the  entrance  of  a  stranger :  they  place 
themseltfss  in  profound  silence  upon  the  stone 
benches. 

Enter  Count  Ronaaio,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  doak  of 
the  same  form  with  those  of  the  other  Members. 
He  takes  his  place  on  the  most  devoted  bench. 

Ron.  Warders,  secure  the  doors!    {The  doors 

are  barred  with  great  rare.)    Herald,  do  thy  duty ! 

[Members  all  rise— Herald  stands  by  the 

altar. 

Haa.  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  who 

judge  in  secret^  and  avenge  in  secret  like  the  Deity, 
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ve  your  hearto  free  from  malice^  anid  your  handB 
from  blood-guiltineas  t 

lAll  the  Memheri  incline  their  haada. 
Rod.  God  pardon  our  atns  of  ignorance,  and  pre- 
lerre  ub  from  those  of  presumption. 

[Affoin  tha  Members  toUmnly  incline  their 
heads. 

HxR.  To  the  east,  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
north,  and  to  the  south^I  raise  my  voice ;  wherever 
there  is  treason,  wherever  there  is  blood-guiltmess, 
wherever  there  is  sacrilege,  sorcery,  robbery,  or 
perjury,  there  let  this  curse  alight^  and  pierce  tlie 
marrow  and  tlie  bone.  Raise,  then,  your  voices, 
and  say  with  me,  woe  I  woe,  unto  offenders  I 

All.  Woe !  woe  I  [Manbers  sit  down. 

Her.  He  who  knoweth  of  an  unpmiished  crime, 
let  him  stand  forth  as  bound  by  his  oath  when  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  the  dagger  and  upon  the  cord, 
and  call  to  the  assembly  for  vengeance  I 

Mjejc  (riseSf  his  face  covered)  Vengeance  I  ven- 
geance I  vengeance  I 

Rod.  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoke  vengeance ! 

Accuser.  Upon  a  brother  of  this  order,  who  is 
forsworn,  and  perjxu*ed  to  its  laws. 

Rod.  Relate  his  crime. 

Accu.  This  perjured  brother  was  sworn,  upon 
the  steel  and  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malefac- 
tors to  the  judgment>seaty  from  the  four  quarters 
of  heaven,  though  it  were  the  spouse  of  his  heart, 
or  the  son  whom  he  loved  as  tlie  apple  of  his  eye ; 
yet  did  he  conceal  the  guilt  of  one  who  was  dear 
vjito  him ;  he  folded  up  the  crime  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  tribunal ;  he  removed  the  evidence  of 
g^t,  and  withdrew  the  criminal  from  justice. 
What  does  his  perjury  deserve  ? 

Ron.  Accuser,  come  before  the  altar;  lay  thy 
hand  upon  the  dagger  and  the  cord,  and  swear  to 
the  truth  of  thy  accusation. 

Aocu.  (his  hand  on  the  €Utar,)    I  swear  I 

Ron.  Wilt  thou  take  upon  thyself  the  penalty 
of  perjury,  should  it  be  found  false  ? 

AcGD.  I  wilL 

Rod.  Brethren,  what  is  your  sentence ! 

[The  Members  eon/er  a  moment  in  wkie- 
pers — a  eilenee, 

Eukiafi  MxK.  Our  Toioe  ia,  that  the  perjured 
brother  merits  death. 

Rod.  Accuser,  thou  hast  heard  the  Toice  of  the 
AveemUy ;  name  the  criminal 

Aaoi7.  Oeorge,  Baron  of  Aspen. 

[A  murmur  in  the  assembly. 

A  MziL  {suddenly  rising.)  I  am  ready,  accord- 
ID^  to  our  holy  laws,  to  swear,  by  the  steel  and 
the  cord,  that  George  of  Aspen  merits  not  this  ac- 
tuaatioD,  and  that  it  is  a  foul  calunmy. 

Aocu.  Rash  man !  gagest  thou  an  oath  so  lightly ! 

Mkm.  I  gage  it  not  lightly.    I  proffer  it  in  the 
of  innooenoe  and  virtue. 


Aocu.  What  if  George  ol  Aspen  should  not  biiD' 
self  deny  the  charge  ? 

Mem.  Then  would  I  nerer  trust  man  again. 

Accu.  Hear  him,  then,  bear  witness  against  him- 
self {throws  back  his  mantle.) 

Rod.  Baron  George  of  Aspen  I 

Geo.  The  same — prepared  to  do  penance  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  stands  self-aocused. 

Rod.  Still,  canst  tliou  disclose  the  name  of  the 
criminal  whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  '  «Btice,  on 
that  condition  alone,  thy  brethren  may  saTe  thy 
Ufe. 

Geo.  Tliinkest  thou  I  would  betray  for  the  safety 
of  my  life,  a  secret  I  have  preserved  at  the  breach 
of  my  word  f — No !  I  have  weighed  the  value  of 
my  obligation — I  will  not  discharge  it — but  most 
willingly  will  I  pay  the  penalty  1 

Ron  Retire,  George  of  Aspen,  till  the  assembly 
pronounce  judgment 

Geo.  Welcome  be  your  sentence — I  am  weary 
of  your  yoke  of  iron.  A  light  beams  on  my  souL 
Woe  to  those  who  seek  ju^^ice  in  the  dark  haunts 
of  mystery  and  of  cruelty .  She  dwells  in  the 
broad  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  Mercy  is  ever  by  her 
side.  Woe  to  those  who  would  advance  the  gen* 
erol  weal  by  trampling  upon  tlio  social  affections  I 
thoy  aspire  to  be  more  than  men — they  bhall  b** 
come  worse  than  tigers.  I  go :  better  for  me  your 
altars  should  be  stained  with  my  blood,  than  my 
soul  blackened  with  your  crimes. 

[Exit  George,  by  tlie  ruinous  door  in  the 
back  scene,  into  the  sacristy. 

Rod.  Brethren,  sworn  upon  tlie  steel  and  upon 
the  cord,  to  judge  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  without 
favor  and  without  pity,  what  is  your  judgment 
upon  George  of  Aspen,  self-accused  of  perjury,  and 
resistance  to  the  laws  of  our  fintemity  f 

[LofUf  <tnd  earnest  murmurs  in  the  its' 
sembly,   . 

Ron.  Speak  your  doom. 

Eldest  Mem.  George  of  Aspen  has  declared  him 
self  perjured ; — ^the  penalty  of  penury  is  death  I 

Rod.  Father  of  the  secret  judges^— Eldest  among 
those  who  avepge  in  secret — ^take  to  tliee  the  steel 
and  the  oord ; — ^let  the  guilty  no  longer  cumber  the 
land. 

Eldvbt  Mem.  I  am  fourscore  and  eight  years  old. 
My  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  feeble ;  soon  (hall 
I  be  called  before  the  tlut>ne  of  my  Cr#>.itor ;— How 
shall  I  stand  there,  stained  with  the  blood  of  such 
amani 

Rod.  How  wilt  thou  stand  before  that  throne, 
loaded  with  the  guilt  of  a  broken  oath  t  The  blood 
of  the  criminal  be  upon  us  and  ours  1 

Eldest  Mem.  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  God  1 

[Ee  takes  the  dagger  from  the  altar,  goes 
slowly  towards  the  back  scene,  and  re- 
luetantly  enters  the  sacristy. 


Eldest  JtTDGK.  {Jrcrn  behind  the  »cme.)  Doet  thou 
^rgive  me  f 

GKa  {behind)  Idol  {He  U  heard  to  fall  heavily) 
\^lie  enter  the  old  judge  from  the  aaeri»ty. 
He  lays  on  the  altar  the  bloody  dagger. 
Hod.  Hast  thou  done  thy  duty  t 
Eldest  Mem.  I  have.     (He/aintn.) 
Rod.  He  swoons.     Remove  him. 

(He  is  cMtisied  off  the  utage.     During  this 

four  members  enter  the  sacristy^  and 

bring  out  a  bier  covered  tcith  a  pall, 

which  they  place  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

A  deep  nlence. 

Rod  Judf^es  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  and  aveng- 

ing  in  wcret,  like  the  Deity :  God  keep  your  tlioughts 

from  evil,  and  your  hands  from  guilt 

Bkr.  I  raise  my  voice  in  this  assembly,  and  cry, 
rongeance  I  vei^geance !  voi»geance ! 

Rod.  Enouffh  lias  tliis  night  been  done — {he  rises 
and  bring*  Berteaii  forteard)  Think  ivhat  thou 
doest — George  has  fallen — it  were  murder  to  slay 
both  mother  luid  ran. 

Her.  Goortje  of  Aspen  was  thy  victim — a  sacri- 
fice to  thy  hutrcd  and  envy.  I  cliiim  mine,  sacred 
to  juHtice  antl  to  my  murdered  brother.  Resume 
thy  place — thou  canst  not  stop  the  rock  thou  hast 
put  in  motion.  * 

Rod.  {resumes  his  seat.)  Upon  whom  callest  thou 
for  vengeance  f 
Brr.  UptHi  Isabella  of  Aspen. 
Ron.  2Slie  has  been  summoned. 
Herald.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  accused  of  murder 
by  poij«>n,  I  cliarge  thee  to  appear,  and  stand  upon 
thy  defence. 

[Three  knocks  are  heard  at  one  of  the 
doors — it  is  opened  by  the  warder. 

Enter  Isabella,  the  veil  still  wrapped  around  her 
heady  led  by  her  conductor.  All  the  members 
mujfle  their  faces. 

Rod.  Uncover  her  eyes. 

[  77(«  veil  is  removed    Isabella  looks  wild- 
ly round 

Rod.  Knowest  thou,  lady,  where  thou  art  I 

IsA.  I  guess. 

Rod.  Say  tliy  guess. 

IsA.  Before  the  Avengers  of  blood. 

Rod.  Knowest  thou  why  thou  art  called  to  then* 
presence  f 

IsA.  Na 

Ror.  Speak,  accuser. 

Ber.  I  impcadi  thee,  Isabella  of  Aspen,  before 
this  awful  assembly,  of  having  murdered,  privily 
aufl  by  poison,  Amolf  of  Ebersdorf,  thy  first  hus- 
Umd. 

Rod.  Canst  thou  swear  to  the  accusation  t 

Ber.  {his  hand  on  the  altar.)  I  lay  my  hand  on 
the  steel  and  the  cord,  and  swear. 


Rod  Isabella  of  Aspen,  thou  hast  heard  thy  ao 
cusatioa     \yhat  canst  thou  answer  t 

IsA.  That  the  oath  of  an  accuser  is  no  proof  of 
guilt  1 

Rod.  Hast  thou  more  to  say  ? 

IsA.  I  have. 

Rod.  Speak  on. 

IsA.  Jud^s  invLoible  to  the  sun,  and  seen  only 
by  the  stars  of  midnight  I  I  stand  before  you,  ao- 
cused  of  an  enormous,  daring,  and  premeditated 
crime.  I  was  married  to  Amolf  when  I  was  only 
eighteen  years  old.  Amolf  was  wary  and  jealous ; 
ever  suspecting  me  without  a  cause,  unless  it  was 
because  he  had  injured  fne.  How  then  should  I 
plan  and  perpetrate  such  a  deed  ?  The  lamb  toma 
not  against  the  wolf,  though  a  prisoner  in  his  den. 

Rod.  Have  you  finished  f 

IsA.  A  moment.  Years  after  years  have  elapsed 
without  a  whisper  of  this  foul  suspicion.  Amolf 
left  a  brother!  though  common  fiune  had  been 
i  silent,  natural  affection  would  have  been  heard 
agains^t  me — why  spoke  he  not  my  accusation  ?  Or 
has  my  conduct  justified  this  horrible  charge  ?  No  1 
awful  judges,  I  may  answer,  I  have  founded  clois- 
ters, I  have  endowed  hospitals.  The  goo<is  that 
Heaven  be.'^towed  on  me  I  have  not  held  back  from 
the  needy.  I  appeal  to  you,  judges  of  evil,  can 
these  proofs  of  innocence  be  down-weighed  by  the 
assertion  of  an  unknown  and  disguised,  perchan<» 
a  malignant  accuser  t 

Bee.  No  longer  will  I  wear  that  disguise  {throws 
back  his  mantle.)    Dost  thou  know  me  now  i 

IsA.  Yes ;  I  know  thee  for  a  wandering  minstrel, 
relieved  by  the  charity  of  my  husband. 

Bkr.  No,  traitre<^I  know  me  for  Bt»rtrara  oT 
Ebersdorf,  brother  to  him  thou  didst  murder.  Call 
her  accomplice,  Martin.     Ha!  tumest  thou  pale! 

LsA.  May  I  have  some  water  f — {Apart.)  Sacred 
Heaven !  liis  vindictive  look  is  so  like — 

[  Water  is  brought 

A  Mem.  Martin  died  in  the  hands  of  our  brethren. 

Rod.  Dost  thou  know  the  accuser,  lady  t 

IsA.  {rea^suming  fortitude.)  Let  not  the  sinking 
of  nature  under  this  dreadful  trial  be  imputed  to 
ihe  consciousness  of  guilt.  I  do  know  the  accuser 
— ^know  him  to  be  outlawed  for  homicide,  and  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  empire :  his  testimony  cannot 
be  received. 

Eldest  Judge.  She  says  truly. 

Ber.  {to  Rodkric.)  Then  I  call  upon  thee  and 
William  of  Wolfstein  to  bear  witness  to  what  yoq 
know. 

Rod.  Wolfstein  is  not  in  the  assembly,  and  mj 
place  prevents  me  from  being  a  witnesa. 

Bsa.  Then  I  will  caB  another :  meanwhile  lei 
the  accused  be  removed. 

Ron.  Retire,  lady. 

[Ibabblui  is  iedtotks  9m.9i$fy 
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IsA.  (hi  ffoing  off.)  Tlie  ground  is  slippery — 
Heavens  !  it  is  Hoated  with  blood  1 

[Exit  into  the  sacriafi/. 

Rod.  (apart  to  Bertbah.)  Whom  dost  thou  mean 
to  ailU  [Bertram  whispert. 

Rod.  Tliis  goes  beyond  me.  {^^ft^  a  momenta 
th-vght,)  But  be  it  so.  Maltingcn  shall  behold 
Afipin  Imnibled  in  the  dust.  (Aloud.)  Brethren, 
ilie  accuser  calls  for  a  ■witness  who  remains  with- 
out: admit  liim.  [AH  muff e  tfudr  faces. 

Enter  RrniGER,  hU  et/es  hmind  or  covered,  leaning 
ujym  tiro  inetnhers  ;  theg  place  a  stool  for  hitriy 
and  unbind  his  eyes. 

Rod.  Knowest  thou  where  tliou  art,  and  before 

W.hMU  ? 

Rt'D.  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not.  Two  strangers 
PumnunK'.I  nie  from  my  castle  to  aFsis»t,  they  said, 
at  a  ^rcat  act  of  justice.  I  ascended  the  litter 
thcv  brouijht,  and  I  am  here. 

Ron.  It  regards  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
the  disrovcry  of  murder.  Art  thou  willing  to  aa- 
sist  us  ? 

Rri).  Mo^'t  willing,  as  is  my  duty. 

Rod.  What  if  the  crime  regard  thy  friend! 

Run.  I  will  hold  him  no  lons^er  so. 

Ron.  What  if  thine  own  blcxxl  I 

Ri'D.  I  would  let  it  out  with  my  poniard. 

Rod.  Tlien  canst  thou  not  blame  us  for  this  deed 
of  justice.  Remove  the  pall.  (The  pallis  lifted, 
beneath  which  is  discovrred  the  bod*/  of  Gkorge, 
pale  and  bloody.     Rudiger  staggen  tmtards  it.) 

Run.  My  George  !  my  George!  Not  slain  manly 
in  battle,  but  murdered  by  lej^al  a.«HaH8inB.  Much, 
much  may  I  mourn  thee,  my  b<doved  boy,  but 
not  nriw — not  now :  never  will  I  shed  a  tear  for 
thy  <l<>!ith  till  I  have  cleared  thy  fame. — Hear  me, 
ye  midniq:ht  murderers,  he  was  inncxMjiit  (raising 
his  voter) — upright  as  the  truth  itself.  Let  the 
man  who  dares  gainsay  me  lift  tliat  gage.  If  the 
Almighty  does  not  strengthen  these  frail  Umbu,  to 
malce  good  a  father's  quarrel,  I  have  a  son  left,  who 
will  vindicate  the  honor  of  Aspen,  or  lay  hiabloudy 
body  beside  his  b^othe^'s, 

Bod.  Rash  and  ini^cnsate !  Hear  first  the  cause. 
Hsar  the  dishonor  of  thy  house. 

IsA.  (from  the  sacristy.)  Never  shall  he  hear  it 
till  the  author  ia  no  more!  (Rudiger  attempts  to 
rush  otoards  the  sacristy,  btU  is  prevented.  Tsabslla 
snicrt  wminded,  and  throws  herself  on  Oiorgs*b 
body.) 

IsA.  Murdflred  for  me— for  me  I  my  dear,  dear 
■on! 

RuD.  (ftill  held.)  Cowardly  yillains,  let  me  loose  I 
Maltingen,  this  is  thy  doing  1  Thy  face  thou  wouldst 
disguise,  thy  deeds  thou  canst  not !  I  defy  thee 
to  mstant  and  mortal  combat  I 

IsA.  {looking  up.)  Not  not  endanger  not  thy 
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life  1     Myself  I   myself  1   I  could  not  bear  thou 

sliouldst  know Oh  1  (Dies.) 

RuD.  Oh !  let  me  go — let  mo  but  try  to  stop  hdL 
blood,  and  I  will  forgive  all 

Rod.  Drug  him  off  and  detiiin  liim.  The  voice 
of  lamentation  must  not  disturb  tlie  stern  deliber- 
ation of  justice. 

Run.  Bloodhound  of  Maltingen!  Well  beseema 
thee  thy  base  revenge  I  The  marks  of  my  son's 
lance  are  still  on  thy  craven  crest  1  Vengeance  on 
the  band  of  ye  1 

[Rudiger  is  dragged  off  to  the  sacrtsty. 
Rod.  Brethren,  we  stand  discovered  I  What  ia 
to  be  done  to  him  who  shall  descry  our  mystery  ! 
Eldest  Judge.  He  must  become  a  brotlier  of 
our  order,  or  die  I 

Rod.  niis  man  will  never  join  us  1  He  cannot 
put  his  hand  into  ours,  which  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  his  wife  and  son  :  he  must  therefore  die  I 
(Mnntinrs  in  tJie  assnnbly.)  Brethren  I  I  wonder  not 
at  your  reluctance ;  but  the  man  is  powerful,  has 
friends  and  allies  to  buckler  hi.  -ause.  It  is  over 
with  us,  and  with  our  order,  unless  the  laws  are 
ob<;yeil.  (Fainttr  mnrrmtrs.)  Besides,  have  we 
not  sworn  a  deadly  oath  to  execute  these  statutes  I 
(A  dead  nilenre.)  Take  to  thee  the  steel  and  the 
cord  (to  the  elilext  judgf.) 

Eldest  Judge.  He  has  done  no  evil — he  was  the 
companion  of  my  battle — I  will  not ! 

Rod.  (to  another)  Do  thou — and  succeed  to  the 
rank  of  him  who  has  disobeyed.  Rememlxir  yoiu" 
oath!  (Member  takes  tlie  dagger,  and  goes  irreso- 
lutely foncard;  looks  into  the  sacristy,  and  rotnes 
back.) 

Mem.  He  has  fainted — fainted  in  anguLsh  foi  his 
wife  and  his  son ,  the  bloody  ground  is  strewed 
with  his  white  hairs,  torn  bv  tho?«e  hiuids  that  Iwive 
fought  for  Cliri'*tendom.  I  will  not  be  your  butcher. 
■Y-(Throios  dirwn  the  dagger.) 

Ber.  Irresolute  and  perjured  !  the  robber  of  my 
inheritance,  the  author  of  my  exile,  sluiU  die  ! 

Rod.  Thanks,  Bertram.  Execute  the  doom- 
secure  tlie  safety  of  the  holy  tribunal ! 

[Bertram  seizes  the  dagger,  and  is  about  to 
rush  into  the  sacristy,  when  three  loud 
knocks  are  heard  at  the  door. 
All.  Hold!  Hold! 

[The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  attended  by  many 
members  of  the  Intnsible  THbunal,  enters^ 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  mantle  trimmed  with 
ermine,  and  wearing  a  ducal  crown. — Jle 
carries  a  rod  in  his  hand. — All  rise. — A 
m^trmur  among  the  members,  who  whispef 
to  ^ach  other,  "  The  Duke,"  «*  The  Chiefs 
Ac 
Rod.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  I  I  am  loet. 
Dues,  (sees  t/ie  bodieg.)  I  am  too  late — tlie  rlt 
ttma  Ic*.  a  fidlon. 
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Qen.  {»ho  enien  with  the  Duke.)  Gradoaa  Hcar- 
•D  !     0  George ! 

Rlo.  (frwH  the  eaeritty.)  Ti&arj — ^it  is  thy  voice 
—  save  roe  I  [Hkxiit  ruejie*  itUo  the  •acriety. 

DrKK.  lloderic  of  Maltingen,  deacend  from  the 
Beat  T^'liich  thoa  hast  dishoDored— (Rodebic  leaves 
h^ephre,  which  the  Duke  oeeupiet,) — ^Tbou  staDdest 
accused  of  having  perverted  Uie  hnwa  of  our  order ; 
for  that,  being  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  bouse  of 
Aspon,  tliou  hast  abused  thy  sacred  authority  to 
paniier  to  thy  private  revenge ;  and  to  this  Wolf- 
steu)  has  been  witness^ 

Rod.  Chief  among  our  drdes^  I  have  but  acted 
according  to  our  laws. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  indeed  observed  the  letter  of 
our  statutes,  and  woe  am  I  that  they  do  warrant 
this  !iight*8  bloody  work  1  I  cannot  do  unto  thee 
as  I  would,  but  what  I  can  I  will  Tliou  hast  not 
indeed  tranj>gresscd  our  law,  but  thou  hast  wrested 
and  abused  it:  kneel  down,  therefore,  and  place 
thy  hands  betwixt  mine.  (Roderio  knffls  as  di- 
rected.) I  degrade  thee  from  thy  sacred  office 
(eprfdih  hit  hands^  as  pushing  RoDERicyrai^i  hwi.) 
If  after  two  days  tliou  darest  to  pollute  Bavarian 
ground  by  thy  f<x)tstep«s  be  it  at  the  peril  of  the 
steel  and  the  a>rd  (Roi>eric  rises^  I  di^flolvc  this 
meeting  {all  rite.)  Judges  and  condemners  of 
others,  God  teach  you  knowledge  of  yourselves ! 
{All  bend  their  heads — Duke  breaks  his  rod,  and 
tomet /coward,) 


Bod.  Lord  Duke,  thoa  hast  charged  me  with 
treachery — thou  art  my  liege  lord — but  who  else 
dares  maintain  the  accusation,  lies  in  Ll<  throat. 

Hior.  (r%i»hinff  from  the  sacristy.)  Villain  I  I  ac- 
cept thy  challenge ! 

Rod.  Vain  boy  I  my  lance  shall  chastise  thee  in 
the  lists — there  lies  my  gage. 

Duke.  Henry,  on  thy  allegiance,  touch  it  not^ 
{To  RoDERic.)  Lists  shalt  thou  never  mure  enter ; 
lance  shalt  thou  never  more  wield  ((/roses  hie 
steord.)  With  this  sword  wast  thou  dubbed  a 
knight;  with  thia  sword  I  dishonor  thee — I  thy 
prince — {strikes  him  sligJuly  with  tJie  jlat  of  the 
sword) — I  take  from  thee  the  degree  of  knight^  the 
diguity  of  diivalry.  Thou  art  no  longer  a  free 
German  noble ;  thou  art  honorless  and  rightless ; 
the  funeral  obsequies  shall  be  performed  fur  thee 
as  for  one  dead  to  knightly  honor  and  to  fair  iome ; 
thy  spurs  shall  be  hacked  from  thy  heels;  thy 
arms  baffled  and  reversed  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner. Go^  fraudful  and  dishonored,  hide  thj 
shame  in  a  foreign  hmd  I  (Rodeeic  showe  a  Smib 
expression  of  rage.)  Lay  hands  <hi  Bertram  of 
Ebersdorf :  as  I  Hve,  he  diall  pay  the  forfeiture  of 
his  outlawry.  Henry,  aid  us  to  remove  thy  father 
from  this  cliamel-house.  Never  shall  he  know  the 
dreadful  secret.  Be  it  mine  to  soothe  his  sorrows, 
and  to  restore  the  honor  of  the  House  of  Ai>puik 

{Curtail  eUmijffalU) 
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of  iniu»irt>l  reciialioa  obtained  from, 

Ad<iiton.  hi*  critieiin  on  Chevy  Chaae, 

5.T1>.  510. 
Adolphn*.  J.  L.,  B«q.  extracts  from  hi* 

*'  Leuera  on  the  Auihor  of  VVaTorley," 

391.  It. ,-  316.  II. ;  527,  ». ;  533. 
"Ahriman."  716. 
Albhiiia.  a  (loem.  eztmct  from,  613. 
Ali'vn'*  Antliolosv,  SuNoe  wriiten  for, 

6<M».  661.  67.).  676. 
Alezaiiiter  III.  •'  the  laat  Scottikh  kiiif  of 

the  j.rire  C*-!tic  raoe,"  542. 
Alexainire.     Mona.,    the    ventriloqniet, 

"  Li.NK.x  AnDRfcasBO  to,"  713. 
"  Ai.if  B  Brand,"  213.  254,  k. 
"Ai.M£n-a-Dali."323. 
AUaiilcy.  Lady,  654,  n.         ^^ 
Ambition,  fRTonification  of.  977. 
'miicieai    Mariner,"   Coleridge'i,  559. 

w74. 
•*  Ancibst  Oaklic  Melody,"  679. 
Ancram  Moor,  battle  of,  597. 
Anxlo-Saxuna,  poetry  of,  G8S. 
An^ua,  Archibald,  Mxth  Earl  of,  oalled 

••  BellHhe-Cat,"  130.  143.  171. 
An^ras.  »ovrnth  Earl  of,  40.  74.  194.  S44. 
"An  hour  with  thbb,"  790. 
**  Annual  Review,"  the  critioal  uotioea 

from.  16.  yi.  53. 
Annk  of  Gkirmtkin,  Venae  from,  724. 
Anthony  JVV>to  JSTotB,  555. 
**  AsTiarARY,"  Vence  from  the,  6G3-5. 
Anxit'ty.  eift'ct  of,  in  fP^nx  acntenem  to 

the  organs  of  scnae,  297.  354. 
Arbuthnot,  .'*'ir  William,  663, «. ;  704,  m. 
Aram,  Eugene,  remarkable  caae  of.  Ml. 
A^rcbera,  Englieh,  126. 169.  468.  496. 729. 

730. 
Anloch,  Roman  camp  at,  963. 
Argentine,  "A'xt  Giles  de,  422.  445.  500. 
Ariomto,  Tranalation  from,  674. 
"  Arinin  and  El  vim,"  560. 
Airan,  Earl  of  (1500),  600,  %, 

Mand  of.  446.  489. 

Arthur.  King.  154.  385.  398.  411. 

Arthur**  Seat,  704. 

Artomish  Caj*tl«,  469. 

Ascetic  religionists,  249. 

Aarham's  "Schoolmaster,"  not*  ftom, 

411. 
A(ih:on,  Lucy,  Fong  of,  679. 
**  A*  l<ords  their  laboren'  hire  delay," 

715.     • 
"  A!«rKK,  Thb  Hodsb  or,  a  tragedy," 

796. 
Atliole,   John  da   Btralhbogie,  Eari  of 

{temp.  Rob   I.),  480. 

D.H\iii    de   ^tralhbogte,  Eaii    of 


Bailmb,  Joakka,  letter  to,  on  Rokeby, 
353.  Prolcwae  to  her  "Family  Le- 
gend," 639.  Dedication  to  her  of 
••  Maodttff'B  Croaa,"  738. 

105.  524,  ». ;  729,  %. 

Balfoar  of  Bnrlef,  epitaph  on,  666. 

**  Ballad,  thb  Ancicst,  Es«at  on 
Imitations  of,"  555. 

••  Ballads,  Isiitations  or."  574. 

rROM  TUB  Gbrman,"  609. 

and    Poeron,    ancient,    very 

few  manuKcript  reconls  of  discovered, 
543.     Printeii  in  Garlands,  ib. 

Collectious  of,  by  Pepys,  543. 

The  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  ib.    An  anony 


••  Arciiivi 


rnHANB,  or  the  Aynhire  trage- 
dy." 770. 
\yr.  loyalty  of  the  men  of,  rewarded  by 
Kinx  Robert  Bmce,  458,  %. 
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moa*  editor,  ib.  Miller  and  Chapman, 
544.  Jbdk**  WatM>n,  ib.  Allan  Ram- 
Mv,  ib.  Dr.  Percy,  ib.  Evans,  548. 
David  HenI,  549.  Piukerton,  ib.  Rit- 
iK>n,  ib.  Bcott  (the  Bonier  Minstrelay). 
550.  Sir  J.  G.^Dalzell.  ib.  Robert 
Jamieiton.  ib.  Motherwell,  551.  Fin- 
lay,  ib.  KinWh,  ib.  C.  K.  S^hurpe, 
ib.  Charles  Le«lie,  ib.  Peter  Bochan, 
ib.     And  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartahorne.  552. 

Ballantyne,  Mr.  James,  Borler  Min«>tn>t- 
■y.  the  first  work  printed  by  him,  550. 
570.  Letters  from  Srott  to,  236.  238. 
292.  306.  310.  313.  322.  a'>4.  His  re- 
marks on  John  Kemble'a  retirement 
from  the  Edinburgh  staire,  671,  n. 
Constable's  sobriquets  of,  713. 

Mr.  John,  665. 

Bangor,  the  Monks  of,  673. 

••  Bannatynb  Club,  Thb,"  711. 

Bannatyne,  George,  compiler  of  andent 
MSB.,  7n. 

Bannerman,  Mia  Anne,  her  "Talea  of 
Su^wrhtition  and  Chivalry,"  550. 

Bannockbom,  Battle  of,  460 ;  stanza  18 
to  end  of  the  poem.  See  alao  notm,  pp. 
495.  501. 

BnnstrrSf  what,  549,  «. 

Barbanld,  Mrs.,  565. 

"  Bard's  iNCANTATtoii,  Tbk,"  writ- 
ten aoder  the  threat  of  invasion,  1604, 
632. 

"  BARsrooTBD  FRIAR,  Thk,"  681. 

Bamanl  Ca-tte,  296.  306.  356.  360. 

Barringtoo,  Shnte,  Bishop  of  Dorham, 
524. 

••  Battlb  or  Sbmpacb."  619. 

Beacons,  32.  68. 

Bealach-nam-bo,  Paaa  of,  909.  253. 

Beal'  an  Dnine,  skirmish  at,  233.  267. 

Beattie,  Mr.,  of  Mickledale.  13. 

Dr.,  lines  from,  oo  Uie  power  of 

ftncy,  305.  m. 

Bellenden,  36.  71. 

Sir  James,  599,  ». 

Belrinnea.  Ballad  of,  550. 

Bell-Rock  Lighthooae,  lines  on  visiting, 
645. 

Beltane-tm,  the,  589.  503. 

Ben-an  Mountain,  187. 

Benledi,  185. 
I  Benvenne,  187. 
I  Benvoirlich,  184. 

Berraford.  Field-marshal  Lord,  tribute  to, 
SH'J.  283.  Hia  training  the  Portuguese 
troops,  291. 

642.  

•'  Brrtram,  IIarrt,  Nativity  of,"  658. 

Berwick,  North.  135. 


"  Bbtiothkd,  '  Yenes  from  the,  7U- 

716. 
<*  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,"  lemwU 

on  the  ballad  of,  553. 

Bethnne.  or  Beaton,  family  of,  57. 

Bigotry,  peisonification  of.  276. 

BinrnmN  Come,  tradition  of,  161. 

Biting  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  47.  79. 

**  Black  DwARr,"  Mottoes  from  tht, 
666. 

Rlackford>hill.  122. 

Black-mail,  32.  203. 

Blackwater,  Battle  of,  in  Ireland,  367. 

•<  Black  Kkioht's  Bono.  Thb,"  683. 

Black  woo<rs  Magazine,  551,  it. ;  critical 
notice*  from,  408.  513.  536. 

Blair,  Right  ffonorable  Robert,  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Suasion,  deatii 
of.  289. 

"  Blondbl,  tbk  Blooot  Vbst,"  Song 
of,  717. 

Blood  of  which  party  fir«t  shed,  nn  augury 
of  success  in  battle,  212.  254. 

Blood-hound,  or  Sluitk-kounA^  59.  ]W 
240.  482. 

"  Blue-blanket,"  the,  704,  fi. 

'•  Boat  Soso,"  197. 

Bohun,  >Sir  Henry  de,  his  etieounter  wHh 
King  Robert  Bnioe,  460.  496. 

"  Bold  Draooon,  or  the  Plain  of  Bade- 
jos."  642. 

Bolero,  a  Spaniah  dance,  287. 

Bonaparte.  Napoleon,  allnrions  to  in 
*'Tbe  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  277. 
281 .  282.  And  in  "  The  Field  of  W  v 
terloo."  504-511,  pasn*m.  Apostro- 
phe to  the  period  of  his  fall.  455,  456. 

_I 642. 

Bond  of  Alliance,  or  feud  stanching, 
betwixt  the  claas  of  bcott  aad  Ken 
ri520j.  57. 

<*  Bonnets  of  Bonnjr  Dnndee,"  SoNO  to 
the  air  of,  759. 

**BoRDBK  Ballad."  689. 

Bofdems,  English,  excommunication  of. 
b]r  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (1498).  246 
IKsordprly  conduct  of  thoM>  who  attend- 
ed the  Protector  Bomenet,  74.  Custom 
of  hanging  up  a  glove  in  a  ohnrch  as  a 
challenge,  377. 

— — —  Hcottiah,  moae-troopera  after  the 
onion  of  the  crowns.  59.  Religion ,  60. 
Speed  in  collecting  large  bodies  of  horse, 
6B.  Places  of  their  herdsmen's  refuge. 
Hb.  March-tiea«on,  72.  Form  of  Oath, 
ik,  f  natanoea  of  the  cruelty  which  oc- 
casionally attended  tlieir  warfare,  69. 
Regulations  in  1648.  73.  Friendly  .n- 
lerooniee  with  the  Enj;lish,  74.  Foot 
ball  ulay,  ib  Pursuit  of  matauden 
called  the  kot-trod.  75.  Robbers  q uell 
ed  by  K.  James  V.,  247.  Manner  Oi 
carrying  on  deprr<latioii«i,  363.  Taate 
for  |»o<*try  and  mu«ic,  .M-. 

Bon>U};h-nioor  of  Edinburgh.  168. 

Bothwfll,  Ailam  Hepburn,  Earl  of  (temp. 
Jac.  IV.).  167. 

Frantis  Stewart,  Earl  of  (temp 

Jac.  VI.).  244. 

Jame*  Hepburn,  Earl  of  (tsmip 

Mary).  74.  1  Irt. 

"BoTHWELL  Castlb,"  628. 

Bowhill.  52.  n 

Braekenbun-  Tower.  3U.  SOU. 

Bracklinn  Cascade,  19S.  :24& 


BradroH.  Sir  ThoRiM.  704. 
tlraiik^om^  CaMJe.  18.  54,  I'ft. 

•  Rripal  or  Tribkmain,'*  379.  Be* 
•l«o  413. 

••  RridaL  Sojio"  in  Wareriey,  647. 
*'  Bridk    or    Lammbrmoor,"    Vene* 
from  th?,  67rf-9. 

*  Rn<l;:t«  of  l>re,"  poem  of  the,  553. 
Bri'.'^'   ur  Hrt.i|ro  ol'Turk.  IHS. 
Bi>n<ii(^ntii',  iiotU'««  from  ihe.  9.  fl9. 29ft. 

•l.:>.  436,  4J7.  4441  445.  4ti7.  "'J9.  TJd. 
'.47. 

*  Hrooch  of  lx>rn,"  the,  434.  47«. 

HimIki;  CVtJf.  ArT.in,  44t<.  489. 

Ur.icf,  Kifi;:  Rolicrt,  dflVais  John  of  Lom, 
i',A.  Ut'ifsiifd  bj  the  Ijord  of  Loni, 
47G.  OiWMfd  ai  Scoon.  476.  Buli^^ 
qiii^nt  di.a«t«*n,  ib.  His  compunction 
liir  \io-aiiuii  o(  the  unctuary  by  the 
ftl.iu;;iti«>r  of  Comyn,  4t^l.  Excommu- 
nirdiinj  for  it.  th.  DlwPFved  omen* — 
oiH'  ol'  a  "(inL-r,  tb.  Trace»l  by  a  blood- 
huuml,  4a4.  Hequrt  to  ihni  adveiitiirv 
told  by  Barbour,  4H4.  Tradition  that 
hf  wa^  at  tile  battlf  of  Falkirk  inaui'u- 
nt«>.  4KI.  CrowKd  the  Peointala  of 
(':iiiiyr ',  4»*».  Landing  in  Arran.  443. 
4)^.  InttHiice  of  him  humanity,  445. 
4K».  Hi»  •aiiditi;;  in  Camck.  449.  451. 
4'.IU.  491.  U'l*Ai«  the  BnrI  of  Pern- 
br(ik.>.  4«n.  Bi(>(  kadv  of  HUritns  <^ai»- 
tle,  4.')4>.  194.  Art'  fled  by  1.k  ^>ro<y. 
and  tiiund<«  Uie  .Monaster)'  of  kin<;'H 
l\i<h',  4{H-'i.  Hi>  arran^'nnMits  for  the 
BaMi '  of  Bannoi-kburn.  495.  Bni-oun- 
ter  with  Hir  H."iry  de  Uolinn,  459.  496. 
111. till'  of  Bannwkburn.  460  to  end  of 
thi'  |><><-m.  and  4115  to  end  of  the  note*. 
DiHi.iii'rmerii  of  hia  remains  at  Dun« 
ferfiiiiiic,  4'M,  n. 

K.iward,  iyrothar  of  King  Robert, 

4^n♦.  4H3. 

—  Nijrel,  aooiher    brother   of  the 

King.  4HI. 

rfir  John,  of  Kinraaa,  54B. 

Mrn.,  of  .\ mot.  th. 

Bruni)«>,  Kutiert  de.  540.  546. 

BruuMuick.  Duke  of.  vlain  at  Jena,  194, 
Kk).  "  Hryce  8uaiUioot's  Adveniac- 
m.ut."  70». 

BrviluiM'.  PnUick,  F.*q.,  177. 

Uii.vaiiitrx.  :hM».  3:>7.  360.  363.  365. 

Bu('(-i»'ucli.  aiifeHtun  of  the  tioa«e  of,  17, 
m,  .*>4,  .>5,  56.  Romantic  origin  of  the 
nniiie.  76. 

CliariM,    Duke    of,    9.'»,    n. 

Lktticrs  in  V'krak  to.  645.  673. 

Iljirrwt,  Duthewof,  13.  95,  n. 

D<>aih  of,  413.     Tnbute  to  her  Memo- 
ry, 466. 

and  Mon month.  Anno,  Do- 

p|>«"«!.  of.    It*.   N. 

Biu'lian.  .Mr.  Peier,  his  Conection  of  Bat- 

U.Ih.  553. 
Burhanan  of  Amprior,  "King  of  Kip- 

|n-»."  *Jti8. 

Bur.K,  Hubert.  hi«  "  Scou  wha*  hao  wi' 
\V.illace  bied,"  497.  Stractore  of 
Vtr««-  umhI  by  him.  543.  The  poet 
must  capable  to  relieve  and  heifrhi- 
r:i  the  cliaracter  of  ancient  poetry, 
559. 

Bury,  Lady  Charlotte,  introdaced  the 
author  to  M.  G.  Lewift.  565,  and  to 
Lndy  Aiiiie  Hamilton.  603. 

By r(>n.  Lord.  Remark*  on  a  oonverwation 
IxMwixt  him  and  Captain  Med  win, 
IX  .'>73.  Hi<4  Satire  on  Mannion,  HI. 
J>iti<>>  on  Put  and  Fox.  S3,  Sti.  Re- 
wemlilance  b^iwH^n  part  of  Para»ina 
and  a  vene  in  M arm  ion,  101,  n.  No* 
i'i'f  l)\  liiin  uf  the  imitatorsof  Sir  Wnl- 
•.er  Siott,  3W.  m.,  3lii.  n.  His  imita- 
turi  of  a  paixajjc  in  llie  Lonl  of  the 
1^''"»,  4.'»4.  N.  Nuit*H  on  Wttti-rloo.  tSM. 
.^'••J  lo  .'iHT.  p'ia>im.  Poem  on  hi-*  moth- 
er'•«  111  irn.iyf.  .V>3.  Para  "el  pa<tt>.ii!e<( 
ff.Mn.  'j.'2  'i..  i?T«»  '^M.  'Mvi,  321.  3^7. 
4i»l.  43;{.  443.  454.  5Ua.  5tW. 


c. 

Cadooak,  Colonel,  tribote  to  the  memo- 

ry  of.  3k)3. 
"C'adtow  CAiTLi,"  596. 
Catlell,  Mr.  Robert,  hLi  recollections  of 

*•  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Itsl.  m. 
••  Cfltra*,"  6H. 
Catertotiian  Foreat  and  wild  cattle,  598. 

600.  603. 
Cambu«more,  185. 
Cameron,  ('olooel,  killed  at  Faontea  de 

Huuora^  3*.X). 
Colonel,  of  Faioiefem,  killed  at 

Quatre-HniK.  509.  665. 

tSir  Bwan  of  Lochtel.  364. 

CameroniaiH,  604. 

Camp,  a  favorite  dog  of  the  anthor'i,  115. 

Campbt-ll,  Thomas.  169.     "  The  Ban!  of 

Ho|t«."  5<U.     His  admiration  of  the 

poem  "Cadyow  Cattle,"  603. 

Laily  Charlotte.    See  •'  Bnry." 

Canna,  island  and  town  of.  440.  4^6. 
Canning.  Ki;,'iit  Hon.  Geoij^e,  a  writer  in 

thf  Aiiti-Jacobin.  134.  n.  796. 
Can  tyre.  ))enin*ala  of,  4H8. 
Ctiraccioli,  Pnnce,  794.  a. 
**  (\ri.r.  now  the  King's  oome,"  Part  i., 

7U3.     Part  u.,  7U;j. 
Carolui*",  Prin<'e«  of  Wales,  105,  n. 
Cartwrighl.  Dr..  the  Hriit  living  (K>et  the 

author  r  collected  of  having  seen,  560. 
CaK«ilii«,   the  Karl  of  (temp.  Jae.   VI.), 

779.     Bond  by  him  to  his  brother.  771. 
''Cahtlr  of  thr  Skvbn  Suicld*," 

bailud  of  the.  537. 
CaKtilian^,   their   skill  in  fighting    with 

daru,  61.  • 

Catiline,  death  of,  506,  m. 
Cave,  Mac-.\li«'tur*s,  in  Strathaini,  485. 
Caxton,  William.  117. 
Cell*,  the,  541.    Tlieir  inoiic  and  poetry, 

541-3.  567H4. 
Chalmers, Geor;^,  his  "Caledonia."  163. 

HiK  edition   of   Sir    Uavid   Lindsay's 

Work«,  166.  368. 
Chajiel  Peri.on*.  86.  154. 
Chapman,  Waltir,  an  e.irly  Srottish  prin- 

itT.     See  "  Millar  and  Chapman. 
Charles  i.,  Kiiig,  364.  :)69. 
X.    of   France,   in    Edinbaigh, 

135,  a. 
Prince  Bdwaid,  one  of  hia  placea 

of  retreat,  343. 
Chariits.  healing.  31.  67. 
Cliarti  r^tont's,  493 

riiacc,  the  royal,  in  Ettrick  FmtHit.  160. 
Cli.'f'tity.  puuuhmeni  tor  broken  \ow6of, 

103.  164. 
Ciiattenon,  Thomas,  558. 
"I'HKvioT."  tai. 
"Chevy  Cha.*»e,"  539,  540. 
••Chi.. I  ol  Elle,  The,"  548. 
Cniv-ilrv.  IW  60.  73.  76.  :«9. 
"  Christ**  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  543. 
n.ri^lmas,  137.  173. 

Cid,  the,  in  *^paiu.  metrical  pocniM  of,  ."iSS. 
"  Ci.AtfD  Hal(  Ro's  Vrrses,"  695, 696. 

6(t8. 
Claverhonae,  Grahame  of.     See  Dun'Iet». 
Clerk,  Sir  George,  his  tenure  of  Peuiiv- 

cuik,  606.  7u:i,  a. 
John,  E»q.,  of  Eldin,  autlior  of  an 

Etsay  u/ton  \'atnU  Tactic*.  604,  n. 

John.  Esq.  (IxjpI  Eldin),  711.  n. 

William.  E-q.,  573. 

"Ci.KVBi.ANn*s  SoNon."  698. 
Coir-nan-Uriskin.  309.  353. 
;;oleridpe.  S.  T.,  bis   "  .\ncient  Marin- 
er." 474.  559,     His'^Chri-tabel,"  13. 

"The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  an  imita- 
tion of  his  fiyle,  408. 
Co'kitto,  470. 

Col  It  1 1 «,  his  flights  of  imagination,  383. 
I      410. 

,  Colman's  "  Random  Records,"  7,'53, 
Co'wiiHr.  King  of  Northumberland,  100. 

i     ir>:). 

■  Coml»nt.  «ingle,  38.  66.  73,  73.  133.  172. 
I      23:i.  3tO. 


Comyn,  the  Rod,  4S4.  498.  fH.  4B2. 
Cooeybeare's,  Rev.  Mr.,  hia  illoBtratlfam 

of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  554. 
Congreve's  "  Moaraiog  Bhde,"  534. 
Conwienoe,  396.  399. 
Constable.  Mr.  Arehibald.  his  ••  bold  a^ 

liberal  indnstiy,"  14.     Exuaet  from  • 

letter  of  the  aaihor  to,  714,  a. 
Geoife,   Emi-  (Jona&baa  OU- 

book).  567. 
CoNTRiaUTIONS    of    Scott    to    *'  Mix 

8TRRL8Y  Of  TBB  ScOTTUa  BoB 

DCR,"  537-608. 
Coronach  of  the  Highlanders,  306.  SSL 
Comwallis,  Marquis  of,  638. 

"CUI'NT'ROBRRT  OF   FaRIS,"  MotlOB* 

from,  726. 
"  CucKTY  Gmr,"  Song,  7Q9l 
CoW|ier,  561. 

Cox,  Captain,  of  Coventry.  54S. 
Cransioaa,  family  of,  57.  65. 
George,  Esq..  ooosalted  by  Urn 

anther  oo  hia  atiempta  at  uomposiiioa, 

14.  a. 
Crichtoo  Castle,  116.  167. 
Critical  Review,  notice*  from.  16.  31.  95. 

33,  37.  45.  47.  141.  149.  1^7.  193.   IW. 

3:».  370.  373.  297,  2i>8.  3il9.  31 1.  311. 

318.  :i54.  381.  383.  430.  4;fi>.  438.  440. 
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Dim  mail  r&i!«>',  3H4. 
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"Dvimi  Uari.  TiiK."  634. 

*' Gii'HY  Smluolkr,  Thi,"  658. 

E. 
Edelflkd.  daugliU'r  of  King  Oiwy,  99. 

WX. 
Bdinbur<^h.  ani'jiMii  cram  of.  133-4.  172. 

Ul.l  Tow. I  of.  Ii4.  169. 
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rtroy  the  Hruce,  43t*.  4t«j.  lJi»  deaiJi, 
4H6. 
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galliintry.  4li«».     Hn  Ih^'lii.  ib. 

III..  Mo'ro  on  hi«  shield.  .'>46. 

•*  Eduaru  TiiK  Bla<.ic  pRixi I,  To  Use 

Meiiiurv  of."  67 ;J. 
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Kiiiini.  :,V1.  530. 
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Mm.,  Epitaph  on.  085. 

*•  Es.4AT  OM  POPI'LAR  Pt»KTRY,"  537. 

*• o.H  Imitations  or  the  Ak- 

ciicMT  Bali.au,"  555. 
Eitnck  Fore»i,  160. 
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EvuMx,  Mr.  T.,  hu  collection  of  RttlUd«, 

W8. 
Mr.  R.  H.,  his  republication  of 

iliat  Collection.  548. 
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573. 
Evil  principle,  the,  716. 
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221,  M. 

F. 
Fac-Sixili  of  Sir  Walter  Scot  I'm  Mana- 

script  of  Thk  Lady  or  tuk  Lark  (for 
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F.iu.  meuiiin;^  of.  322,  n. 
Fairiea,  l(i5.  259,  2()0.  2r}l.  385. 
"Fair  .Maid  or  I'jcrtu."  Veniei  from 

the.  721-4. 
"  Fair  Rosamond,"  ballad  of,  555. 
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652. 
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" .  to  tne  Mr»E,"  7(W. 

** Bono  or  thk,"  330. 
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502. 
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101. 
•♦  Flying  Dulrhman.  the."  361. 
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ry, 115,  100. 
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For::eries  of  doeumenlM,  170. 

"  FoRTi'NE,  Line^  ou,"  726. 

"  FoRTiNKS  or  NtoKL,"  Mottoes  from 

the.  70.V8. 
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Fwderiik  fl..  Kii.;;  of  I'ras.i.i.  undir- 
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502. 
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ments  of  applied  to  in  the  proplif.  les  ol 
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289. 

Frere,  Ri:,'lit  Hon.  J.  H.  A  writer  m  tha 
"  Antijiuolmi  ■•  124.  fi. ;  812.  Hn 
imiintioiiH  of  the  nru-i.-iit  ballad,  558. 

"  Friar  Kusli.  110.  l(i4i. 

"  Fki'H  the  Krkm  h."  I».'»7. 

Fuente«  liu  lidiiuni,  H<-tioii  of,  v290. 

FuUarlon  of  Kiliuiehr  1.  laiiiiiy  of,  495. 

■'Fl>KRAL  I'YMN,   '  0S3. 

Gala,  the  river.  415. 

"GAELti  Melody,  A. Nil B NT,"  089. 

Gait,  Joint,  K«<)..  cpt.v>L..u  lo  lii»  tragedy 
of  "  The  Apjieal."  •j7.'i. 

Oarlandit  (umall  ballad  miscellanies), 
543.555. 

"Gki.lai ley's.  l)j\.0,"  Soup.,  048. 
650.  0.i2. 

— Ja.i.  I.    alL;:ed     Miich* 

craft,  O.'jO. 

Geory«'  IV'.,  Kill.:.  In-  o.'iriioii  of  t.Se  au- 
thor** )K*iir\.  :i^<.*<  I..  Link-  uu  hia 
Vis.it  to  fc>ioi.u.ui.  7 •"'.».  7u3.  704 
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Ut-d,"  0O9  loO-Vi. 

German  hackbut-uu-ii.  70. 

Iuii;ju)i;:e.  tiiiii.  aiU)  ol  ihi ,  to  tha 

Old  Et  •^li.h  ami  S  .   ti<h.  507. 

literature.    iiit..>  liiciion    of.   into 


lliis  country*  5i)2.     Aiu  rwunlM  Jell  into 

disrep\ite.  813. 
"Ghatvi'N  Wuriiiitg.  th»-,"  translated  froa 

the  Danish  K;iit.|i>    N'imt.  257. 
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<ii.l».  rt.  Duvic-*.  K-ij  .  .>57.  n. 
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Gil  .Morriee.  hnllatl  of.  571. 
O  amour,  29.  t>5. 

"  Gi.ibE-MAiiiL>."  ■"'ong  of  the,  723. 
Gle4-niai.UMi<'.  231.  2t»«». 
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003.  802 
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(iopthe,  502.  812. 
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of,  544.  n. 
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portr> .  559. 
"GoLuriiREU*ri  Hong,"  60S. 
Gonion,    Adam,  ^^ailaul    conduct  of,  ftl 
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roloiiei.  the  Hon.  8ir  AlexandflT, 
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Haddiroton.  Charlks,  tenifa  Earl  of, 

7U3. 
Haig  of  Bemer«ide,  ftmilf  of.  578.  58B. 
Uailt>4.  Lor^J.  474.  4i»i.  4tt3.  711. 
Hainbue,  "21. 
••  Uai.bkht  Gi.t'tm'iHiKO,  To."  d86. 

• 'h  iNrAKTATlOM,"  ih. 

ict-oMD  Intbkvibw,"  8B7. 

Halidon  Hill,"  a  dnmatie  aketcb, 

Ualk<»tt,  Mn..  of  Wardlaw,  author  of 

"  Haitlyknutis"  .VIQ. 
Hall.  CapUin  lla«ii.  609,  n 

a*ir  Jame*,  61.  .VW.  n. 

UamiUon,  family  of.  598. 

AlcAaiiii.  r.  Duke  of,  703. 

Rit'lii  Hon.  Lady  Anne.  600. 

—  ol   llutiivvfiliiau^h,  account  of 
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'—-  Lord  Claud,  603. 
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(<«mp.  Jao.  VI.),  Trt). 

Rislit    Hon.    W.   G.    (Sin^le- 


•|Mvch  Haruilioii),  305,  n 

Hardy  kriute.  bailaii  of,  544.  549.  558. 
Tht*  first  |Hi«>ni  tl>««  author  learnt,  558,  n. 

**  Harlaw,  Uw  Battle  ot,"  ui  ancient  bai- 
Ia4l,  544. 

*  Harold  trk  DAr?(TLRaa.**  512. 

" llAKrAt.r.K.  ^oln  of,"  695. 

••Hahf,  Sung  of  the."  3,'n. 

"  Uattkrak  K,  DiRR,  Song  of,"  659. 

Havvka,  76. 

Uawthorntlt'n.  605.  607.  n. 

Uayl«'y,  Wiliiam,  l->q.,  561. 

Uavrnan.  Mr».,  Kkj,  n. 

*' HEALTH  TU  LUHD  .Mklvillk,"  637. 

''liiCART  OF  MiD-LoTUlAM."  Veiboa 
I'nnn  ihi>,  677-67'J. 

Heatii-biinnn^.  lio'i. 

Uebt-r,  Richanl.  I:1m|.,  dedication  of  tbe 
viKili  canto  ol  IVIariiiion  to,  138. 

Hobritiean  chief*,  fonrewea  of,  474, 

»*Hkllvklly.s,"  633. 

Hciirv  VI.,  Kiitg  of  England,  at  Edin- 
burgh, 169. 

Hepburn,  family  of,  74.     See  BolhweU. 

Henililry,  12.  157.  166. 

Hcni,  Mr.  D<i\id,  bi«  collectioa  of  Scot- 
ti«h  ■ongii,  549  711. 

Her<Ur*a  |K>|)ular  ballada,  or  Volkalieder, 
571. 

Uertot  or  llrrezeid,  35,  «. 

Heron,  Wiilutu,  of  Ford,  and  hb  lady, 
129.  157.  170. 

—■         of  Giliiipfton.  604. 

"  Ht  ro'd  Tui;i;e,"  a  rock  in  Glen6nla«, 
811.  254. 

Ui^lilandfrti,  Scotti«h,  their  hospitality, 
243.  MuMc.  196.^243.245.  The  Bard, 
a  family  officer.  243.  Epithets  of  their 
chiefs,  245.  Boat-aongs,  246.  Hardi- 
hood, 247.  HrnK-liman,  ib.  Tutelar 
■pintM,  250.  Bruj^u^  or  tihoe.  i^.  Cor> 
oiiach,  20t>.  251.  Rex|>ect  paid  to  (heir 
chiefs,  S52.  Oaib'^,  tb.  Body  guards 
and  dom(.'»tio  otfirtn  of  the  chiefs, 
253.  CookiTF.  261.  Creafrkt  or  fo- 
raya,  262.  Tmn-worthinew,  i*.  Tar- 
get* and  Broadswords,  264.  Modes  of 
inquiring  into  futurity,  253.  Ancient 
enttom  respecting  marriage,  479. 

Ho^'^.  .\Ir.  Jauiif«.  "The  Etinck  Shep- 
h.  rd,"  his  "Mountain  Bard."  161. 
164.  I'i*  story  of  ilie  "  Ueat'  Bell," 
ill.     "Pii^jnmH  of  tlie  Sun,"  467,  m. 


Roatolrie.    8««  fnn. 

Hotspur.     See  Percy. 

Hot-trod^  the,  punnit  of  Border  Marao- 

deiN.  75. 
**  Horse  or  Aipkn,  Thb,"  a  tragedy, 

812. 
Howlnl.  Lord  William,  •*  Bolted  Will 

Howard,"  70. 
Howell  ap  Rjrs.  R  Welsh  chieftain,  377. 
Uowiiton  of  Braehead,  his  adveniiuo  with 

James  V.,  268. 
"  Hottlat,  the  Buke  of  the."  542,  a. 
Honting,  184,  185,  18&  240.  365.  600. 

613. 

aSrial,  so|)erstitioo  of,  613. 

**  Hunting-mass,"  03. 

"  HrNTi!«a  SoKo,"  638. 

"  Huntsman,  Lay  of  the  fmprisoned," 

236. 
Hunily,  Marqob  of,  the  last  Dake  of 

Gordon,  7lH. 
"  UVMK  rORTHR  DCAD."  92. 
•' FCNERAL,"  6K». 

•• Rbhk(  c  a's,"  682. 

" TO  THR  VXROIN,"  210. 


I. 

"  I  ASKRO  OP  MT  Harf,"  Song,  715. 

I  lay,  Mand  of.  470. 

lucli-Caiiliach  (the  Isle  of  Non^).  251. 

Indians,  the  North  .A merican,  36S. 

Inn,  or  Ho^lclrie.  Scottish  acoommoda- 
tions  of  an,  in  the  16ih  century,  164. 

lol  of  the  heathen  Dunes,  173. 

Irish,  the  ancient  Tanrntry.  367.  Dress, 
tb.  Bards.  374.  Chiefs  required  to  as- 
sist C.lwurd  I.  in  bis  Scottish  wan,  494. 

Isles,  \Vf>teni,  of  Scotland,  470.  474  lo 
476.  4K). 

*'  IvANHOR,"  Verses  from,  681-684. 

J. 

Jacoritihm,  the  lasl  contests  of,  recited 
in  ballads.  557. 

Janu«  1.,  King  of  Scotland,  his  "Chri*t 
Kirk  on  the  Green."  543.  His  educa- 
tion and  (xietrx,  546. 

III.,  ivbellion  against.  168.  In- 
ventory of  his  tiea^aiv  and  jewels,  492. 
iV.     His  person  and  dress,   128. 


Penance  of.  16B.  His  belt,  170.  A])- 
parition  to.  at  Linlithgow,  168.  Death 
of,  at  Floilden,  179. 

V.  in  luiitoriiy,  244.     Quells  the 


Bonier  robbers,  347.  His  progress  to 
the  Isles,  ib.  Why  called  **  King  of 
tlie  Coninions,"  265.  His  attachment 
to  aivbery,  ib.  Adventures  in  disguise, 
267. 

VI.,   his  ecndact  rrspecting  the 


"  Po 'lie    Mirror,' 
po«^ir) ,  .VJ9. 


413.      His    ballad  i      ib. 


Mum  of  Auchindrane,  788 
Jamitnmn,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  his  edition  of 

"  Wallace  and  Brace,"  414.  500.  a. 
Mr.   Robert,   his  collection  of 

ballads,  551.  588. 
JeflWy.  Francis,  now  Lord,  his  success 

profesmoually  and  In  liu-ratnre.  10.  14. 

Extracts  from  his  Criticisms  on  Scott's 

poetry.     See  Eiiinbnigh  Review. 
"JOCK  or  Harbldran,"  660. 
Joel,  applicaiion  of  a  passage  from  the 

Prophecies  of,  289. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  his  ridicule  of  the  ballad 

style,  560.    Reflections  on  visiting  lona, 

441,  n. 
Jouglcun*,  or  Jugglers,  S66. 
Julian,  Count,  285.  287. 
"  JuvRNiLK  Lines  from  Virgil,"  627. 

onaThuu'*^8iorm," 


Holy  Inland,  or  Lin<lisfanie,  16L 

Home,  fjiniily  of.  74. 

— ~—  Lonl  Cbambt-rlain  to  James  IV., 

his  ouiiriuci  at  FMiciil.-n,  179. 
Hom.r.  tt».  n. ;  3«0.  337,  538,  539. 
HuniiMuii-liitl.  battle  of,  729. 
Hor«fiii:tii»liip.  170. 
Ilorxes,  Hhriekiiig  of.  in  agony  462.  408. 


ib. 


on  the  Setting  iifiui, 


»f 


Keith,  Sir  Alexander,  705. 

Kf'lpy,  a  river  spirit,  250. 

"  Kkmblr,  John  Philip,  his  Farewell 
Address  on  taking  leave  of  the  Edin- 
burgh   stage,"   671.     His    opinion  of 


"  The  Hoose  of  Aapen"  m 

the  stage,  812. 
Kendal,  a  eontMBporary  of  Thoaaaa  Ita 

Rfe^mer,  546. 
"  Kr.mlworth,"  Verees  from.  693-4. 
Speech  of  the  Porter  at. 


Kennedy,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Barsanie,  785. 

Sir  ThomaK.  of  CaUayue.  7M 

Ker  or  Cair,  family  of,  57. 

Kelts  and  Scotts,  feuds  ol  the.  ib. 

"*  K^mpe  Viter,  the,"   a  collectioa  of 

*    heroic  songs.  255. 

Kins's  Case,  well  and  monastery  of,  4S\. 

KinTocli.  Mr.  G.  R.,  his  collection  of  ta« 

lads.  551. 
Kirkwall,  chnreh  and  castle  of.  7^ 
**  Ktttlt  Alrae  Step*,**  tbe,  310,  a. 
Knighthood,  72. 


«•  Ladt  or  TBS  Lakr,"  180. 

Laidlaw.  Mr.  WiUiam.  621.  ». 

Laing,  Mr.  David,  his  Select  Remains  of 

the  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  Sooi* 

land,  543.  a. 
Lancey.  Sir  William  de,  killed  at  Watot- 

loo,  5U8.  a. 
Largs,  Battle  of,  165. 
"  Lay  or  thr  Last  Mikbtrrl."  9l 
•• Poor  Loobr."  721. 

*• thr     iMrRISOXED     HrsTR- 


M AN."  236. 


"Thomas  of  £r> 


Leannont,  Thomas, 
celdonne." 

"  Lbqrnd  or  MoxTROSR."  Venesfrom 
the,  681. 

Lennel  house,  seat  of  Patrick  BrydoBftf 
£«q..  177. 

Lennox,  district  of  the.  24& 

"Lrnorp."  Btirger's.  566. 

Leprosy.  491. 

Leslie,  Charles,  a  ballad-singer.  551. 

Lesly,  General  David,  at  the  battle  (tf 
Maiston  Moor,  358. 

'*  Lrttrrs  in  Vrrse"  to  the  Dake  oi 
Bocclench,  645,  646. 

" "  to  J.  G.  Lock- 

hart,  E^q.,  on  the  composition  of  Mai- 
da's  Euitaph,  712. 

Leven,  Earl  of,  357,  358. 

Lewis.  M.  G.,  some  parttenlari  lesipert- 
inghim,563.  Ub"  Monk."  564.  H» 
poetry,  lA.  Hb  "  Tales  of  Wonder," 
560.  His  concapondenoe  with  the  au- 
thor, 572. 

Levden,  Dr.  John,  bis  "  Spectn*  Ship." 
^.  Ballati  poetry,  558.  A  Contrib- 
utor lo  Lewis's  ••'Tales  of  Wotid^r." 
560.  IMsBalladof''TbeC!oudKir^," 
573.     Hb  death,  138.  a. ;  441.  487. 

Lkam-dearg^  the  Srpirit  of  Glenraore,  105. 
250. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  >^4MiDed  in  the  ctTil 
war,  179. 

Lindeaay.  Sir  David,  of  the  Vonnt,  117. 
Edition  of  hb  works  by  filr.  Geoij^c 
Chalmers,  167. 

Lord  of  the  Hvres.  603. 

Lindbfanie,  or  Holy  Island.  161. 

••  LiKRS  ox  FORTIMR."  796l 

TO  Sir  CirrBBRRT   Bhast,** 

ON  Captain  \VooAjr,"  651. 
%Vhen  with  Poeuy  dealing,' 


*< , 


721. 


f  4  . 


719. 

•* See  JlTRNILR." 

Linlithgow  Palace,  description  of.  119,  a. 
Littlecote  Rati,  story  of  u  murder  com 

mitted  in,  375. 
Llywarch  l?eo,  a  translation   from   the 

heroc  elegies  of.  374. 
Loch  Coriskin,  432.  433.  483.  484. 
Lochard,  dc^criptioQ  of.  IH5. 
"  LocHiKVAR,"  Lady  Hr-ron'ssoo^  ttIL 
Loch  Katrine,  181,  a.';  187. 
Loch  of  the  Lowes.  96.  161. 
Loch  Rania.  441.  488. 
Loch  Skene.  96.  161. 
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*  Lor  sn  ART.  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Letter  in  Vene 
to,  on  t)ie  Com|MMiiion  of  Msiila's  £(ii- 
Up»i,"  7 IS. 

'Li»cKRART*B  Liri  or  Sir  Waltkr 
S(  oTT,"  Notes  Explanatory  ami  Criti- 
cal irotn.  14.  ISk  17.  IS.  46.  50.  53.  81. 
t«!  Kj  1(15. 153.  IriU,  IHI,  \i*i,  l(».i27U. 
^J.  VM.  31tf.  353.  355.  381.  408,  40l». 
4\'i.  4t)H.  510.  5W.  597.  602.  606.  6^1. 
eM,  6-.>7.  6*^8.  631.  637.  63I1.  645.  665. 
61  i.  7vil.  7J6. 

'*L4>nl  >i(>iiry  and  Fair  Catharine,"  bal- 
lad of.  557. 

"  Lord  ok  the  Imlcs,*'  412. 

'liurd  of  liia  i»lei,"  470.  Oontroveny 
rc^'anliiig  the  repreaentation  of  the,  471. 

Ijorn.  the  lloii«e  of,  473. 

Love,  (lower  ol',  lU.  The  gift  of  heaven, 
4i. 

"  Li  rKT  MacLkary's  Tavern,"  Scene 
in.  f>49. 

••  Lr«Y  Auhton'h  8oko,'*  678. 

Lyncdoch,  Lonl.  291. 

*'L\KirAL    AND    MlACKLLANBODS    PiK- 

CKM,'*  in  the  onUr  of  tlt«ir  conipoaition 
or  publication,  027-728. 
Ltrkal  Piic<-Ka.    8«e  BoXQS. 
Lvi:i.ru'a  Talk,"  385. 

M. 

MArpo<<ALD,  Ranald,  Esq.,  of  Ftafia, 

*'  hiNKS  ADURKflfllCD  TO,"  645. 

Manlonell.  the  late  Colooel  AooaiUH>n, 

ol  ivItiijKarry,  704. 
Mni*>iouttidi«  •ullbuated  in  tlie   Cave  of 

E'x'g.  487. 
MncDuugal,  of  i<orn,  family  of,  473.  476. 
"Mo  Dih-'h  Cross, "  748. 
MarUuli.  law  of  tiie  clan,  ib. 
Maeal lifter's  rave  in  iStrathaard,  daacrip- 

liuii  of,  485. 
Mat  Un-gor,  I. oh  Roy,  S54.  662,  n. 
"  M  ii-(iHK(>OK']l  Gatiikhino,"  661. 

"MAClVUR'a.  PUORA.  SO.NO,"  050. 

"  Mac  Lkan.    War    .-omo,    or   Lacii- 

LAN,"  Hi;:h  Chief  of.  653. 
MacLellari,  luiur  of  Bom  by,  beheaded  by 

thf  Kurl  of  An^'UM,  177. 
Mackay,  Mr.  Charlea,  of  the  Edinbarj;h 

Tiieatrt),  713. 
Mni-Keuzie,  Colin,   Esq.,   of  Portmore, 

115,  m. 
— Henry,   EUq.,  hit  Eavajr  on 

Gfrruan  literature,  50'<J. 

lije  Hon.  Mr». "tewart. 654,  n. 

Hi^.iCitiei  of  Kintail,"  Fark- 


WKLL  TO,"  652.     Imitation  of,  653. 
Macknitoali.  Sir  Jamec,  hiHUpinion  of  the 

Lay  ol  tile  Lasi      iustrvl.  24,  n. ;  46, 

n.  ,-  and  Lntly  of  the  Lake,  IK\,  n, 
"Ma'Kuimmon'h  Lamknt,"  075. 
MacLeod  ol  MacLeo<l,  family  of,  428, 

«. ;  075. 
MncLeod,  Lnir«i  of.  his  Cruel  Revenge  on 

the  M.-icduiinltU  ot  K'gg,  487. 
Mac  Neil  of  Hnrra,  tannly  of,  474. 
Hacl'hiTK)!).  JameM,  pubiislier  of  OMian's 

PoenM,  549.  .'>0d. 
*'Mau»k   VViLDPiRR'a   So.Hog,"  677- 

67r. 
**  MH;;gip  Lauiler,"  Bong  of.  554. 
Magic.  02.  pn„giM,  66.  75.  165. 176.  309. 

Ji. ;  361   364. 
**  Maid  or  Nbidpatb,  Thr."  636. 
"  Maid  or  Toro.  Thr,"  635. 
Mai'la.  Battle  of,  510. 
Mntila*9  Epitaph,  Lciter  on  the  Compo- 

sitior  of.  ''12 
*'  .Major  Hkllrndkn's  Sono,"  6C6. 
Mait  \nd  M^S..  549. 
Sir  Riohard,  of  Lethington,  16th 

century,  noem  by,  158. 
mnki  rs  '(ol  poetry),  the.  538.  539. 
Malefactor*,  infaiuatioa  of.  311.  361. 
Mallet,  l)a\id,  hu  imiutiona  of  balUd 

^4>ctry.  560. 
Mammon,  784. 
Maroh.   **  Black  Agn«,"   Connteaa  of, 

in. 


Mardk-treagan,  37. 73. 

"Marmion;    a   Talk   or    Flodobii> 

FiRLD,"  80. 
Marmion,  family  of,  156. 

Robert  de,  173. 

Marriott.  Rev.  John,  dedicatiof.  lo  him  of 

the  Second  Canto  of  Marmion.  94. 
Mar4U*n-Muor,  Battle  of,  357-359. 
Martin,  Rev.  John,  minister  of  Mertonn, 

106,  N. 
Or    John,  his  deacription  of  the 

Western  lli;r||lands,  249. 
Mary,  Uueeu  of  Scot*  (Epilogue),  714. 
"  MA!>hA<-RK  or  Clkniok,"  on  the, 643. 
Miiwena,  Manhal.  289.  290,  tb. 
Maurice.  Abbot  of  InchaHrav,  407. 
JIaiilhe-lJoof,  the,  Iitle  of  Man,  79. 
Mayborgh.  mound  at,  385.  41L 
Mazirg,  driiiking*cu)i!i,  492. 
.Me<iwyn'H.  Captain,  remark*  on  his  Con- 

verMktious  of  Lord  B>ron,  15.  572,  573. 
Melbounie,  Ijonl,  572. 
.Nelrose  Abbey,  22.  23.  60,  61. 

battle' of,  56»  ' 

M.Uillu,  li.iir>,  l«oril  Vi<>c.,  "  Hraltii 

TO."  a  >oii;;  on  hi*  acquittal  in  1806, 

637.    Deaihof,  in  1811.  ;269. 

Robert,  Lont,  704. 

'*  Jttrn  of  I'ttii-e."     See  Jjduine  Ski. 
Nterlin,  271.  285.  580.  .'nil.  5Hrt. 

"MlCRMAlDS   AND   MkRMKN,"    SoOg  of 

the,  0!)5. 

Mivkle,  W.  J.,  hb  imitations  of  baUad 
pULiry.  548.  554.  5.)9. 

Milan,  artists  of,  their  kkill  in  armory, 
l.'iO. 

JVlillar  and  C.Miapnian.  their  Mi'«cellany, 
the  earliiai  turviviog  siiecimen  of  the 
St  otti-li  |(n">a,  544. 

Ali.lar,  Culuiiel,  of  the  Gnanls,  509. 

Miii<;arry  Custie,  470. 

Miiinir^'U.  urier  ai.d  office  of,  545.  555. 

••  AIiNsTKKi.sY  oy  ruK.  St ottisii  Hor- 
DKH."  ^lull'••  (^oiitributiui.s  lo.  n<:., 
lniro>iucior\  Kt'm.irk<>  uit  ro|>u!:ir  Po- 
etry. 5^17.  .Vp)i<jiidix  to.  553.  L<8uy 
oil  Iuutatiou.H  ol'  the  .\iicit.at  Badad, 
555.  A|i|M>ii<lu  to.  571.  Imitations 
of  the  Aii<i<-.t  Ballad,  574-008. 
,  Miiiio  Cra^.n,  i>9. 

"  .MoNASTBRV,"  Verses  from  the,  685- 
!      690. 

iVoiik.  LewinN  Romance  of  the,  564. 
I  "  .Monks  or  Uanuor'h  March,"  672. 

MonmouUi,  Duke  of,  18,  m. 
I  Muniague.  detlicaiion  of  .Marmion  to,  83.  | 

111-  collection  of  ballads  destroyed  by 
,      tire.  544. 

Muitttily  Review,  critical  notice*  from. 
I  on  the  Lay.  16.  .Marmion.  84.  94.  96. 
j  102.  145.  151.  152.  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  221.  The  \'i*>ion  of  Don  Roder- 
ick, .na.  275.  277.  Rokeby,  305.  :K)6. 
312.  314.  Xti.  3.35.  ^0.  350.  354.  Tiie 
Lord  of  the  Lleft,  424.  438.  440.  455. 
401.  403.  467.  The  Field  of  Waterloo, 
500 ;  and  on  Halidon  litll,  744.  747. 

>'oiitro!K',  Juines,  (init  Marquis  of,  243. 

Moon,  the  iiiva»ion  of  Spain  by,  285. 

Mooiv,  Sir  John,  oiuiiwjii  of  Iiik  name  in 
the  (loein  of  '*  Don  Rodi-rit-k,"  tlie  an- 
ihor  oetu<un>d  for,  284.  290. 

Moore,  Thoiiiiu),  Esq.,  his  imitations  of 
the  ballad  style,  559.* 

Morritt,  J.  B.  S.,  Emi.,  letter  to.  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Melville  and  President 
Blair.  270.  ( >n  the  Vision  of  Don  R04I- 
erick.2S4.  DtNlication  tohimof  Roke-  ' 
by.  290.  Letur  on  Rokeby.  319.  • 
"Morie  Arthur,"  romance  of  the,  ei- 
tract  Iroin  regarding  the  "  Chajiell  Per- 
ilouii."  l.'>4. 

Morttiani  ('.-i»tlp.  description  of.  362. 

.N'orton,  Earl  of,  Re<;ent.  244.  601. 

Mo«s^troo)uT>i.  .19.     See  Borderer*. 

Motherwell.    William,  his  collection   of 
ballad..  551. 
.  Moiioes,  '*  sooner  make  than  find  them," 
1      665. 


"  MoTTOiii  from  the  Waverley  Novoli, 

663  passim  72b. 
Mull,  the  Sound  of,  470. 
Mummcn,  English,  174. 
Murdtir.  Mupen»iiuon  formerly  resorted  ti 

for  the  discovery  of,  773. 
Mare,  John  of  Anchindrane,  7&4.    Hit 

■ou  James,  787. 
Mumty.  Thomas,  Randolph,  Earl  of.  at 

Bannoukbura.  460.  494,  495.  1116,  4U7. 

tlie  Regent,  death  of,  5i>9. 

Mr.    William,    manag<r    of    i.va 

Theatre-Royal,  Eilmbnrgh  714. 
"  Mt  Aunt  Maroarrt'v  .Mirror,' 

Mottoes  from,  721. 
Mysteries,  anuent,  174 

N. 
Nkal  Naiqrvallach,  an  Iri^^h  Kijtg  ot 

tlie  fourth  or  Hfth  century,  369. 
"  Neck  Ve»e,"  the,  21. 
Necromancy,  57,  58.  75. 
Nelson.  Lord,  tribute  to  the  memory  of, 

84.  112.    "  UnpicBsanl  chapu-r  in  hit 

history,"  794,  a. 
Newark  Castle,  on  the  Yarrow.  17. 
Nicholas,  Grand-Duke  (now  Bm{R>ror)  of 

RuMia,   "  ViCRaRs  m.i^   aiur  a  dm* 

ner  given  to  him  at  E  uuburgh,"  002. 
"No,  John,  i  will  not  own  the  book," 

&'>2. 

"  NOBLR  MORINORR.  TuR,"  C21 

"NoRA'a  Vow,"  661. 
Norliaui  Ca>ile,  155. 

"  NoR!«AN   iloRtiK-SllOR,  TitE."  6.14. 


" The  Fonalcr's  Song,"  078. 

"Norma's      Sonus      ako     Imajita 

thins."  690-700. 
Noith  Lerwick,  135. 

O. 
*'  Old  Mortality,"  Ven»es  from,  666. 
Oman.  .Mr.,  703. 
O'Neale.  lamily  of,  307. 
**t)i  Ettrick   Forlst's  ^'ot-^TAINf 

Di!N,"  701. 
" On  TUB  MAasACRB  or  Glrnioi," 

642. 
Orclia,  the  couner  of  Don  Roderick,  87&. 

i«7. 
Orlr  uiis.  Duke  of,  his  poetical  eseiviaes  is 

Enj:lisli.  546. 
•'  ORfiiAN  Maid,  Thr."  6H0. 
Otterboiirne,  Baitle  of,  61.  142. 
Ovid,  10.  784. 

P. 
Padva,  a  school  of  necromancy,  SO.  57. 
Page,  the  order  of  tlie,  in  chivalry,  360. 
Pauley.  601. 
"Palmkr.  Thk,"635. 
Palmers.  150. 
"  Pardonrr's    Advertisement,   Tho,' 

69L 
Park,  Thomas,  his  edition  of  Ritsoo't 

Colloctiou  of  Songs,  550. 
Pasfion,    the    ruling,   105.    Lines   from 

Pope  on,  105,  k. 
Peden.  Alexander,  604. 
Pevl-iowu,  Castle  of.  i»le  of  Man,  79. 
Penance  vaults,  164. 
Penrith,  "  Round  table"  of.  38L).  41(t. 
Pepys,  Secretaiy,  1  is  coUeciioa  of  baliaJl 

'»ep|)cr.  Father,  567. 

Percy,    Biaiiop,    his    copy    of     *Cner> 

Chace,"  540.     "Rentjues  of  .^ncieri 

Poetry,"  545.     Iniitatioiu  of  tlie  an 

cient  ballad,"  559. 

Henry,  at  tlomildon  Mill,  720. 

Thonias,  \n»  delence  of  the  buhof. 

agaiiut  Rilson's  tnuct*ni.  548. 
"Pkvkril    or   TUR   Pkar,"  Mottoes 

from,  707-709. 
*'  Pharos  Loqt  itur."  645. 
Phili{H<on,  Major  Robert,  called  "BoblR 

the  Devil,"  378. 
Pibroch,  the,  245. 

"  PiRRocu  ow  Donald  Duo,  * 


Pf**!!.  Pir  Thomii*.  508. 
I'irtA.  tliv.  a  <Vlttc  ncb.  Ml. 
I'ii;;mii«.  l.VJ. 

pill .  r'i»...  John.  hi«  colWtion  of  hallailii, 
5KI.  711.     I.i«t  ot'HvottUh  pofu.  549. 
*•  PiK*  1  K."  V.T-.-1  from  tb».  0D4-7UI. 
PihKTr-itiu,  Homer's  Woris  coilecteii  by, 

Pit.  ;iTi    Robprt,  E«q..  ^hor  of  •*  Crim- 
i-.al    Tn.U   of    HiotIjin-1."    7K9.     Ex- 
tra'-N  Iriiiij  Iim  work.  7fd,  7h0.  7rt). 
PriT  (-1.1  B  of  Scoitaail,  .m)?ioi  writ- 
tiMi  lor  'li,.."  044.  M:>. 

Tilt.  Ki;:>  t  Hon.  Wi!ii.ini.638.  *'  Amon;; 
Ouf  \\[to  Miiilcil  on  the  adventoruu* 
n.i  -tri."  14,  Proi'iired  for  Ht-oil  the 
orH.  V  ui  Clerk  of  .eM-ion.  HII.  HI.  Trib- 
utco  lu  III''  iiii'iiiof)  .  84.  l.VJ.  tli« grave 
bc^hk  lUsix  of  Mr.  Fox.  KS.  8B. 

P.otCHfk.  diimmon^  o\\  prpcciiing  the  btt- 

llf  oi  F.uiM.n.  i:U.  173.  6S5. 
•Po*riiKR.  Tiir,"  640. 

•  PoKTKY.  Popi'LAR.  I ntnxl QctoTy  Re- 
Di.-trk."  on,"  .'S37.  Coiitiii nation  of  the 
•ui>;p"t  iimlcr  ihe  title  of  "  E'»ay  on 
the  Imii.iUous  of  the  A uci cat  Ballad/' 
Vm. 

*  PoicTRY,  RoMAimc,  Remarks  on,*' 
•JTli. 

Btate  of  the  art  of,  at  the  end 

o!  |iip  iHib  I'fniury.  .'ibl. 
Poiii  iMUski.  C'oii-  !,  j07. 

P<):.-.<,'iti>.  Hir  Wi.l.am.  5(IH. 

PojH>.  nil. I  froui,  oil  ihe  mlinf  paasioii, 

no.  II. 
Prinni.  ll.'i. 
Prihjif.    the    late    Alexander,   Eaq.,  of 

VViiviliaiik.  {).*).  It. 
*•  PKuiHti  V,  Tiir."  679. 
Vryt;  .  "  to  .oiind  ihf."  6«I0.  VH. 
Pye,  Henry  Jamiw,  E^q.,  5G7. 


QrARTER.'.T  RcviKW,  critical  notires 
f'mm.  ou  the  Iji<iv  of  ih*-  Lake,  IU.>. 
»*>.  :.-2:J.     Don  Roil  nVk. 'JT-J.  •J76. 5*78. 

'i-:«.    Roki-i»v. '«.«.  :i'm.  :fx)  :tv-\  3.")i. 

Un  :..l  oi  Tii.'rni.iu..  :^^:l.  :<;-.■).  3*-7,  3^;^. 
IftfJ.  4(i8.     Aii.t  Lorn  «i<  the  ^''-a,  414. 
4vM.  4'-'*».  43:J.  4:17.  4W.  4(i6.  4<W. 
**UrKMi.'«   Dt'RWARi)/*   VonMs  fiom, 

70*^'  ID. 


RiE.  R  „»!.'  Hon.  Sir  Wil'Liin.  115. 

R;'in-.is,   Sr   Aievnnier.    of  D.ithoQ»ic, 
tri.'i  iiii  r.i'T  ol.  JJL 

A  1  III,  MriK'lure  of  ^taiivs  nwd 

bv  If  in.  .il3.  A<«  n  l»:i  !.»  i  tMiV^rtor, 
544.  Ill*  *' Tea-TatjU-  ,>Ii«-«-.lanv," 
73   r>»4.     An<!  "  Vimo.i,"  :A\). 

—  C-ilitain,  nt  the  action  of  Fuen 


l«i  lie  Hoi«>ro.  'ilHI. 
Rantlol,ih,  Tnumat.     See  Murray. 
Raitliti;<  Roaring  Willie,  tlie  Border  min 

siri'l,  73. 
RBv««ii*;.vM.rh  Ca<tV.  50.  78, 
Ra  Vf  IIS  wort  li  Cattle,  iI'J3. 
"  Riiuk-.  (•*'»  Hymn."  W>Z, 
•'  Rfc«i|)i  to  make  an  ejjic  noein,"  TWO. 
••  R,u  Cross  Knight,  The,^'  by  Mitkle, 

548. 
PiMJ...  P^rcy.  359. 

"  Rim**i\Ti.KT,"  Vepir*  from.  713. 
"  RtivtR's  VVkudino.  Tiir,"  ti3L 
RepfMi'uii.v.  tower  of.  753.         • 
"Ri:M)LVK.THr."6;UI. 
Ri-rt-C ro"**.  on  Htanmuie,  3ft5. 
••  Rktirs  to  L'i..stkr,  Tub,"  659. 
Ri.lil.'ll.  t'aiiiily  of,  GU. 
Ri-incti:ini,  359. 
liii.-<.  ..   .lu- [ill,  hi*  criticism  of  Percy'* 

"R-ri.;,!*."    545.     Hi«    collection    o[' 

•OM-..  ;»4;».  711.     ♦•  Rul.iii  II00.1,"  5oO. 
Rol)"fi  till'  Hriice.     P<-o  Hrnce. 
Rolu-rt»(»;i.  R.'V.  Pnn-ip.il.  Iii«.  atvonnl  of 

the  (Iratli  ol  the  R  „'€  iit  .Murray.  W.^X 
Bob  Ro..  .  it.:.tli-U'u  jiin.-i;«loU?  of,  i£lo,  It. 

Bee  Macg^ego^ 


**  Rob  Rot."  VeMea  from,  IRS. 

Robin  Hood.  SSO.  !265.  S3R.  M4.  SSO. 

Roeen.  Saiuael.  £m).,  ^'Um  Bard  of 
Mcinorj","  5*>1. 

Ro'lerifk,  Gothic  Kin|r  of  Spain,  defeat- 
ed and  kiiled  by  the  Moorv.  385.  2K7. 
Hi4  enchantpd  caTcm,  3W.  S89.  See 
Don  RotlfHck. 

•'  RoKKBY,"  ««. 

Rokeby  C.^^tle.  307.  .WO.  370. 
family  of.  3fiO.  370. 

Felon  Sow  of.  371. 

Roman  aiiii(|uiiimi  at  (treta  Rridg«,  XO. 

—  ■    "  camp,  ai  .^nloch.  263. 
"  Roman'  ■  of  DrNnm,"  656. 
Rom  mice  litemtare.  birth  of,  169. 
RomiPy.  Sir  Samuel,  his  opinion  of  the 

Ladv  of  the  l^kc.  2^  a. 
Ro«e,  William  S'ewart.  E«q..  HedlratJon 

to,  of  the  Fir«t  Canto  of  Marmion,  l3. 
Ro»lin.  78.  607, 
Ro«i.  John.  Earl  of.  his  treaty  with  Kin| 

Edw«rl  IV..  469. 
William.  Earl%f.  deed  containing 

his  sab(ni«»ion  to  King  Robert  Bmce, 

496. 

Sir  Wn?ter.  4W. 

•'  RoTid  Talde,"  VA.  410. 
Roxbori^lie  Clab,  the.  713. 

-  John,  Dake  of,  543,  568. 
Rnm,  Fsilnnd  of.  487. 
RoMw*!!,    M.-ijur<vvnera]    Sir  James,    of 

AnhjiitiH.  80. 
Ruthfrfonl.  Miflp  Chri^an,  annt  of  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  1W».  636. 
of  Hunihill,  family  of,  711. 

8. 
St.  Clair,  family  of.  78. 
*•  Saint  CLor©.*^*  654. 
Saint  John,  Vale  of,  411. 
8i.  Mnry's  Lake,  100. 
"  8t.  Ro>a5'8  Wbll,"  Mottoes  from, 

710. 
"St,  Sw'tTnix'g  Chair."  649. 
Saiiit<*.     St.  Bridpof  Donylas,  79.     Chad, 

1.>1.    179.     Co:um».a.  593.     Cnthh.rt, 

161.  160.  Il>4.     DaiMan.  243.     Finan. 

l.W.   5«>3.     Gconie,  510.     HiUla.    100. 

163.    Modal'.  34.3.    Mnngo.30.    Ornn. 

593.     R.>?irn<i    tSrnf'icr-   RiiJ.>),    I-Ml. 

Rij..ili:i.  158.    ycrle.2-J5.    TriMon,7l«H. 
"  Sa.e  Ro;)m,"  the.  an  Ediubat^h  peri- 

o«''i:il.  667.  T». ;  671,  n. 
8allu-t,  Evtr-.ct  from,  on  the  Death  of 

C:iti  iiir.  .'»<»6.  n. 
Sn'i::r>ai.  tl)e.  154. 
S:t.%i)ii«,  the  .\.is!o.  their  language,  542. 

546.  .'>.'»4  :  an  I  tH>etry.  682. 
"S\x<>N  W\R-SnNo.'68*J. 
SetiM-«,  antique  jtoetry  of  the,  682. 
.<.  a!.'»-iarii.  Lak**  of.'3W6. 
8.  Ii  Iler.  502.  .S63.  812. 
s/it.tri4m.  Ni<riiification  of,  497.  n. 
Srotx  M:i?a/.ine,  the,  extracu  from,  104. 

.'i:U>.  .>5»4. 
S<()t.«  (Jrevi,  704. 
Srutt  of  liueeleuch.     See  Bnceleneh. 

of  Hani  Ml.  family  of.  71.  IGI.  174. 

Ilii^h.  E"»q.,  of  Hanlcn.  now  lionl 

Po'warili.   174.  566,  n. ;  568.  n.     His 

la'l>.  .'>''6.  n. ;  567.     Insiription  for  the 

nionninent  of  ibe  Rev.   John  Scott, 

their  -on,  728. 

John,  E-sq.,  of  Gala,  415,  n. 

Sir  John,  nf  Tliirlcstane.  70. 

Mary,  "the  Flower  of  Vairow," 


35.  71.  101. 
Sir  Michael,  24.  63,  63. 


—  Mi««  Sophia,  the  aoUior's  daagh- 
ter.  621.  n. 

Rupert,  of  Sand%-knowK,  the  au- 
thor'•>  L rand  father,  li)6, 

Walter,    L<*-'*nrul.>n,   tho  anlhor'a 

gTeat-::r:iiid-*in'.  LI"*.  174. 

M.  I'lr  Sir  Walter.  il>e  aathor'seld- 

est  M)ii,  Tm?. 

and  Kerr,  feuds  of  the  families  of, 


I      57. 


Piea'Are.  pbenomcnoii  so  cabled,  474. 
Seafofth,  the  Ian  Bori  of.  653.  n. 
Seal,  iu  taste  for  ma«ic,  416.  470. 
**SKARr«  AFTBR  HsmKus.  the:  or 

the    Unest   of    Snluan    SolimaoL.* 

667. 
Seatoan.  Christopher,  fate  of,  480. 
Seeond-sight,  accoout  ol*  the,  341.  9tX 
"  SarRKT  Tribi'nal  Rhymes,"  794, 
"  Selector!  of  the  slain."  78. 
**  Hbmpacr.  Battlb  op,"  619. 
Serendib.  667. 
'*  SKTTiito  Sm ,"  Jovenile  Lanes  oa  tt% 

627. 
Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbnm.  40. 
Shields,  the  Castle  of  the,  baOa^. 

of.  527. 
Seward,  Mi«s  Anna,  cnticisms  by.  V^ 

n. ;  33.  n. ;  50.  n.     Letter  to.  50.  n. 

Epitaph  deagned  for  her  mono  meat, 

639. 
Seymonr,  Lord  Webb.  375. 
3hak8})eare,  his  description  of  a  popola 

90iig,  556. 
Shane-Dfmas,  an  Iri«h  ehieftain  in  the 

mgn  of  Elizabeth,  369. 
"Sharpe.  WrCathbert.  Lt^Bo  to."  751. 
Shviie,  Charles  K..  Eeq.,  of  floddaa^ 

Ml,  It. :  551.  n. ;  753. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Jaineii.  notice  of  a  li^  of  Sit 

Walter  Si'oit's   publieaiions   prpparsd 

by  him,  567. 
Sheale.  Richard,  the  author  or  tran«cribsr 

of  "  Chevy  Cha.*e,"  540.  534. 
"SnKPBKRo's  Tale.  The."  68S. 
Sheritian.  Thomas.  Eisq.,  365. 
Short>swoo(I,  the  pne^r  of,  159. 
SiUbald,  Mr.  James.  711. 
Siddon9.  Mrs.  Herity,  £pu,oorBS  wnTteo 

for,  675.  714. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  opinion  of  the  bal- 
lad of  •* Chevy  Chase,"  530,  a.;  5ia 

.'i56. 
Sin'Hair,  Right  ffon.  Sir  John.  705. 
"Sir  Charles    Baudwin,"   Chatteiton'i 

ballad  of,  558. 
••  Sir  Caolin."  548. 
"  Sir  ll«;er.  Sir  Grime,  and  Sir  Grvysteil," 

roma>ic**s  of,  541. 
"Sir    Manyn,"    a    for^tteo    poem  oi 

.Mickle.  extract  from.  554. 
"Sir  Patrick  Spent,"  old  Scottish  soog 

of.  571. 
*'  Sir  Tristpem,"    metrical    romance   ol 

"  ThonitL,  the  Rymer.*'  .S42.  5.V.  583. 
Skene,  James.  Em;.,  of  Rubi-'aw.  drdi- 

caiion  to,  of  the  Fourtli  Canto  of  Mar* 

niion,  113. 
Skir\in^.  Mr.,  author  of  a  Ballad  on  the 

Kaltie  of  P«>toripans.  557. 
Sk\ ,  U'and  of,  description  of  its  scenery, 

432.  483. 
Smailhulin  Tower,  deitcription  of  594. 
•*  Smith,  Miss,  Links  writtks  for," 

671. 
Smith,  .^ir  Sidney.  Tribute  to,  10.>. 
Smythe,  Profewor  at  Cambridge,  573. 
Snakes  and  Servients.  78. 
SiiootI,  worn  by  SL'utii>h  maidens,  903 

350. 
Snow,  description  of  a  maja  paishing  xt» 

114.  166. 
Snowdoon  (Stiriing).  238.  2G8. 
"  SoLPicR.  Wake— SoNQ,"  715. 
Soltier,  Sir  John,  71. 
Soinerled.  Lord  of  the  I*lea,  417.  470. 
Sonierville,  John,   15lli  Lonl,  415,  a. , 

70i.  a. 
Lord  (temp.  Jac  III.),  aaeo" 

dote  of,  712,  a. 
SuMi.o — 

Admire  not  that  T  gain'd  the  pnxe,  758, 

A  Hawick  gill  of  mountain  dew,  70X 

Ah  !  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigb, 
709. 

Ah.  poor  Louise  1  the  live-long  day 
731. 

Allun-a-Dale  has  do  fagot  for  bonios 
333. 
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0OIIOS. 

All  joy  WM  bereft  ma  tbedfty  tbM  yoa 

Wt\  me.  63G. 
An  hoarwiih  thee  I  .whea  eariieet  dfty, 

7an. 

Aiut  did  you  not  hear  of  a  mirth  befell, 

6.17. 
AihI  whither  woold  yoo  lead  me  then  I 

340. 
Antin-Mnria.  love,  ap  is  the  san.  683. 
A-"-!-!  niH,  ye  irieod*  of  old  bootu  and 

oW.  win".  710. 
yire  .Maria t  maiden  mild!  210. 
A  weary  lut  u*  ilnne,  fair  matd,  S'SS. 
A  \V4urv  inotith  h;is  watuliT'd  o't*r,  653. 
Biria  of  omen  dark  and  foul,  67tt. 
(.'auiiy  inoineiit,  lacky  fit,  608. 
D.irk  Ahriinaii,  wIioid  Irak  still,  717. 
Diua-  blmliim,  lament;  Ibr  the  moment 

in  iiigli.  G34. 
Donald  Cainl's  come  again,  676. 
|)u»t  unto  dust.  604. 
BiKliaotrPw,  farewell,  who  lo  oft  has 

decoy'd  me,  702. 
Fub«  love,  and  hast  tboa  play'd  me 

thi.s1  648. 
Farewfli  lo  MacKenneth,  great  Earl  of 

liie  North,  652. 
Farewo.l.  mt>rrv  maidens,  to  song  and 

to  laneh,  697'. 
F«n-w>ll  t»  Northmaven,  GO."). 
F-'tiiioms  Awyi  heneatli  \hv  wave,  695. 
Fol.ow  me.  follow  me,  632. 
From  I  Ik*  Drown  cmt  of  Newark  its 

^Ulnmon"  extending,  6o7. 
Giti  by  pailfuls,  wine  in  river*,  659. 
(xloM'ing  with  love,  on  llr>*  for  lame.  656. 
Go<l  nrot«'ct  brave  Alexander,  662. 
Go  Ml  Old  Cheviot's  crest  below,  631. 
tiail  to  the  chief  who  iu  triumph  ad- 
vance!*. li)7. 
Hail  to  ihy  cold  and  clouded  beam,  305. 
H.iwk  and  o^prey  «eream'd  for  joy,  522. 
Hear  what  Uij^hland  Nora  said,  661. 
Iff  i)  gone  or.  the  mountain,  2U6. 
Hie  away,  hie  away,  649. 
Ui;;!)  Ativd*  auhiev'd  of  knightly  fame, 

Hither  we  come,  791. 
Hurra,  hurra,  our  wateh  in  done,  403. 
I  a«.k»d  of  uiy  harp,  "  Who  haih  in- 
jured thy  cord*  7'"  716. 
.  ciirnb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighiy 

ll.Mvellyn.  6:i3. 
H.  f:iiv!«  the  bark  with  tackle  riven,  523. 
ril  ^ive  ihec,  good  fellow,  a  twelve 

nio'dh  or  twain,  681. 
It  eiianeed  that  Cn{)id  on  a  •<ea«on,  G57. 
It  vv-a«  a'  lor  our  ri^'iitfnl  king,  3l>o. 
It  waj»  an  Enffli^h  ladye  bri^fhi,  48. 
It  wHii  Dunoi!i  the  young  and  brave, 

wa<t  bound  for  Pale«iine,  656. 
I  wa*>  a  wild  and  wayward  bov,  337. 
Jov  to  (he  victors  I  the  sons  ol  old  As- 

[u-n,  819. 
Look  not  thoQ  on  beauty's  charming, 

t(7rt. 
I^ord  William  was  bom  iu  gilded  bow- 

tr.  Sid. 
Ia)\o  wakes  and  weeps,  698. 
Muelj'fxl'ji  wizard  flag  from  the  gray 

ea^tle  sailiex,  675. 
M.in  h,  march,  £itrick  and  Teviotdale, 

M>awnren  of  ffood  and  evil, 724. 

ft1>  rry  it  is  in  tlie  good  green  wood,  313. 

Merrily  swim  we,   tlie    moon    shines 

bri^'ht,  6K1. 
M)  linwk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 

2:m». 

W>  wayward  fate  1  needs  must  plain, 
fKlJ). 

Not  la-trr  yonder  rowern'  might,  193. 

O.  Bnyiiall  banks  are  wi!d  and  fair,  319. 

U.  'Irefid  was  the  time,  and  more  dread- 
ful the  omen,  644. 

0»  hII  the  birds  on  binh  and  tree,  692. 

Oh  !  '.TV  noi,  my  love,  with  ihat  mor- 
lified  '«ir.  642 


So.soa. 
O,  bush  thee,  my  babio,  Uiy  siie  was  a 

kuight,  658. 
O,  L.idy.  twine  no  wreath  for  me,  335. 
O  li»ien,  lii>ten,  ladies  gay  !  5U. 
O,  lovers'  e^nt  are  sharp  to  nee,  630. 
O,  low  shone  the  sou  on  the  fair  lake 

of  Toro,  <>:«. 
O,  Maid  of  I«<a,  from  the  eliff,  703. 
Onre  a;:ain,  but  how  changed  »iocemy 

w  and 'rings  began,  659. 
On   Ettrick   Forest's   mountains  dan, 

701. 
Ou  Ha'Iow-M.iss  Eve,  ere  yon  boone 

ye  to  re*t,  649. 
O,  open  the  door,  aome  pity  to  sliow, 

6:i.>. 
O,  Robin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good, 

765. 
O.  tell   me,  harper,  wherefore  flowl 

643. 
Onr  vie.ar  «till  preaches  that  Peter  and 

Pouie.  2:M). 
O,  young  lAMshinvar  ia  come  oot  of  the 

wt'St.  129. 
Pibroeh  of  Donald  Dhn,  660. 
Qnnke  to  your  fonndalions  deep,  400. 
Ra*>h  udxenttir'r,  Iwar  thee  back,  403. 
Re<'  slows  the  forge  in  Stnguil's  bounds, 

Baufen  bier,  and  brante-wein,  639. 

Bhe  m:iy  lie  fair,  he  sang,  but  ytt,  523. 

Sin>-e  herv  we  are  set  in  array  round 
the  table,  637. 

Soft  apread  the  soathem  summer  night, 
654. 

Soldier.  re«t !  thy  warfare  o'er,  191. 

Soldier,  wake — the  day  is  peeping, 
7I.>. 

Fo  ouir;;  (he  old  bard  ia  tlie  grief  of  his 
heart.  653. 

Stern  ea;:le  of  the  far  northwest,  694. 

Summer-eve  i«  «oiie  and  pa«t.  334. 

Sweet  Hhoiie  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of 
Toro,  B20. 

Take  the^*  flowers,  which,  porple  wav- 
ing. 62.^. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadfal  day. 


r.O 

The  Bapii.'.t'*  fair  morrow  beheld  gal- 
lant f.-.'iti,  71?. 

The  Dm  id  L'lien  had  daughters  seven, 
527. 

The  Fore«t  of  Glenmons  is  drear,  632. 

The  heath  thi4  night  must  be  my  bed, 
208. 

The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlight. 

The  l.if«t  of  our  steers  on  tlie  board  has 

been  «pread,  725. 
Tiie  monk  niu.*it  arise  when  the  matins 

ring,  079. 
The  moon's  on  (he  lake,  and  the  mist's 

on  the  brae.  621. 
The  news  h.is  flown  frae  month  to 

month.  702. 
The  fiound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

3:iy. 

The  kun  is  rising  dimly  red,  695. 
The  snn  upcm  the  lake  ix  low,  754. 
The  fun  upon  the  Weinllaw  Hill,  672. 
The   violet  iu  her  greenwood    bower, 

628. 
Tlierc    came    three    merry   men   from 

south,  wet>t,  and  north.  6K3. 
There  Lo  mi-t  on  the   roouutain,  and 

nipht  on  the  vale,  651. 
Thev  t  id  me  sleep,  tiiey  bid  me  pray, 

216. 
Tliouirh    riffht   he   aft  put  down  by 

strength,  (>44. 
To  hoT^  I  to  horse  I  the  standard  fliee, 

0<)7. 
To  the  LonU  of  Convention  *twas  Cla- 

ver'se  who  apoke.  772. 
'Twiii   All-Minl's    eve,   and    Surrey's 

heart  beat  hi:;h.  48. 
'Tw.Ti  a  M.irttlial  of  France,  and  he 

fain  would  honor  gain,  642. 


Soisot. 
'Twas  near  the  fair  city  of  Beneveal 

717. 
Twixt  ye,  twine  ye !  even  so,  ft58. 
Viewless  essence,  thm  and  bare,  ""^XL 
Wake,  maid  of  Lorn,  415, 
Waken,  lortls  and  ladies  gay,  638. 
Wasted,  wearv.  wherefore  stay  ?  656. 
We  love  the  shrill  trumpet,  we  lore  the 

drum's  rattle,  756. 
What  makes  the  troopen'  froaen  coc^ 

age  mu.Hter  ?  826. 
Wheel  the  wild  dance,  655. 
When  Israel  of  the  Lord  beloved,  6(^2 
Whence  the  brooch  of  burning  gold 

424. 
When  friends  are  oMt  o'er  merry  cheer, 

773. 
When  the  heathen  trumpet's  olang,  673 
Wiieii  tlie  leiiipfwt's  at  the  loudest,  763 
Whet  the  bright  steel,  682. 
While  the  dawn  on  the  moUDtain  wu 

misty  and  ftray,  338. 
Where  shall  Uie  lover  reet  1  106. 
Whv  sii'si  thou  by  that  rain'd  halll 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  7  660l 
Yes.  ihoo  mayst  sigh.  723, 
Young  men  will  love  thee  more  fair  and 
more  fast,  650. 

Bonthey.  Dr.  Robert,  Letter  from,  on 
Marmion.  153, 11 .  Lines  from  hi«  Rod- 
en  ek  contrasted  with  some  of  Seott's, 
273,  H.;  27.S.  ».;  280.  And  Pil;:riia> 
age  to  Waterloo.  5o2,  ».  '  pasgim  5(X), 
N.  His  Imitations  of  Ballad  Poetry, 
559.  569.  Extract  from  his  Life  ol 
Nelson,  810. 

Spain.  Defence  of,  under  the  Invasion  ol 
Bonaparte,  287. 

I  nvasion  of.  by  the  Moors,  285. 

War  with,  in  1625-6,  364. 

••  Spfatfs  and  Raxes,"  Story  of,  712. 

Spells,  66. 

S|iencer,  Earl,  81. 

Siiemter,  Eximund,  124.  307.  Extract 
from  his  "  Faerie  (iueme,**  2Ki. 

Spirits,  intermediate  class  of,  58. 165. 250 
2.')1.  361.  603. 

**  {Spirit'-  Blasted  Tree,"  Legend  of  the 
1*4-176. 

Mafta.  Cave  of,  441-2.  487. 

Staiiho|Mj,  Lady  Hester,  14,  A. 

Stewart,  Professor  Dugald,  560.  S60. 

StirlingCastle,  225.  264.' 

Stoddart,  i3ir  John.  13. 

Stratford,  Earl  of.  261. 

Strath  more.  Earl  of,  killed  at  Sheriff 
niuir,  746,  a. 

Stnitlibogie.     See  Atholo. 

Stuart.  .*>ir  William,  of  Ochiltree,  murder 
of,  in  l.'SHrt.  244. 

Sirutt,  Jo^ph.  his  Romance  of  (Xneei^ 
hoo-hall,  265. 

"  Si'B-rRioR,  To  Tn«,"  685. 

Sultaun  Solimaun,  667. 

bupen>ti(ion4,  Popular,  165.  787.  Se« 
also  '■  Fairies."  "  Ghosts."  "  Spirits.' 

Surrey,  Earl  of  (beheaded  in  1546),  77. 

Surtees,  Rot>'rt,  Esq.,  524.  n, 

Sutherland.  Duehess  of,  705. 

Swinton.  Sir  John,  730.  Arme  of  the 
family  of,  732. 

SwiKs  Guards,  .Massacre  of  the,  in  1793, 
6(lH. 

Swronls,  enchanted,  245. 

Sympathy,  cure  of  a  wound  by,  87. 

T. 

Tntrhnirm^  a  Highland  mode  of  augui^ 

253.  254. 
"  Tales  of  Wonder,  Lewis's,"  569. 
••  TAtas.MAS."  Ver*es  from  the.  716-19. 
Tnntstrti,  \t\A\  en<.ioiii  of,  307.  801. 
Tan(ftil.rn  CiiMle,  UW.  172. 
Tavlor,   Wiliiiim,   Esq.,   his  version  Ol 

•'Lenor.',"  560. 
Ttc'n.  7"'.',  the  War^'ry  of  the 

cens.  274.  286. 
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Tec*,  the  RWer.  383. 

Teitb.  the  River,  185. 

••  Tkmpbst,  So»o  or  th«,"  TO4. 

Terry,  the  late  Mr.  Daniel,  eouMdian, 
6jH.  n. ;  753. 

TlieAire,  the,  547. 

ThemH,  10. 

Thomaa  of  Eroeldonne,  or  *'  The  Rhym- 
er," aeconnl  of  him.  574.  His  Prophe- 
ei«,  575.  577.    Legend  of,  631. 

541,  54«.  54fl. 

«'Thoroaa  the  Rhymer,"  a  Ballad  in 
T»>re«  Parti,  574. 

Tliomiion.  Mr.  D.,  of  Galashiels,  678,  ». 

Tlioinwm,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Depaty-Refie- 
tpr.  499. 

"Tm-NDBE  Broftlf,"  JavenUe  lines  on 
a.  637. 

Tirkeil.  Mr.,  his  Ballad  Poetry,  557.560. 

••Ti3i«.'*  668. 

Time,  202. 

and  tide,  354. 

TincheU,  the.  234,  «. ;  568. 

*•  To  A  Ladt,  with  flowen  from  a  Ro- 
man wall."  638. 

Town  Bclogne,  35,  ». 

Train,  Mr.  Joeeph,  his  assistance  In  rol- 
Iri'ting  information  for  the  anihor,  491. 
Note  from  (1840),  458. 

Tnlinnat,  the  Secret,  or  Invisible,  of  Ger- 
many. 812. 

Tritrmain.    Pee  "  Bridal  of  Triermain." 

familyof,  410. 

TroHachs,  the.  186. 

"  Troibadoi'R,  Th«,"  656. 

Trourrurt,  or  Troobadoars,  538. 

Tunes,  sttachment  to,  on  deatli-beds,  267. 

Tun«taU,  Sir  Brian,  iilain  atFlodden,  178. 

Tumberry  Caslle,  491. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  R.A.,  433,  m. 

••TwKKD  RiVBR,  On,"  685. 

Twt'uge,  Sir  Marmadake,  at  Bannook- 
burn,  499. 

Twi«<;I  Bridge,  145.  177. 
'Twist  yk,  twike  t«,"  658. 
Two  Daovb&s,"  Mottoes  from  the, 
721. 


Tynemonth  Priory.  164. 

Tytler,  A.  F.  (Lord  Woodhonselee),  his 
Collections  of  Ballads,  553.  His  vei^ 
sion  of  "  The  Robbeis,"  563. 

P.  P..  E«i.,  his  ••  History  of  Scotr 

land,"  541,  n. 

U. 
Uam-Var,  monntain,  184.  185.  840. 
Unthank,  chapel  at,  65. 
Uritk,  a  Highland  satyr,  SSS. 

V. 


f» 


VAi  tnritiVR,  or  '*  Selectors  of  the  Slain, 

78. 

Valor,  personification  of,  376. 
Vsnghan,  Right  Hon.  R.  C,  268. 
Vanx.  family  of,  410. 
Venetian  General,  anecdote  of  a,  746,  «. 
Vengeance,  fendal,  a  dreadfnl  tale  of, 

487. 
Vennachar,  Loch,  185. 
"  VioLKT,  Thb,"  628. 
Vifiril,  his  magical  practices,  63. 75.     His 

iGneid  translated  by  Gawain  Doaglas, 

Bishop  of  Dankeld.  143. 
*•  ViRoiL."  Juvenile  Line*  from,  637. 
*«  Vision,  The,"  a  poem,  549. 

W. 

Walrs,  Caroline,  Princess  of,  105,  n. 

Wallace.  Sir  William,  trial  and  execution 
of.  479. 

Walton,  Sir  John,  defeated  by  "  the  good 
Lord  James  of  Doaglas."  493. 

"  WaNDKHINO  WlLLIK."  636. 

War,  |HT«onification  of,  from  ChiUie  Har- 
old. 279,  H.     Aposiropl««  to,  443. 

"Wah-Sono  of  the  Edinburgh  Light 
Dragoons,"  607. 

«« of  Lachlan,  high  Chief  of 

MacLean."  653. 

«» Saxon,"  682. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  storv  of.  158. 

Waterloo.  Battle  of.  ^.  502^11. 

Wat<on,  James,  his  ooHection  of  ucMmt 
1     poeliy,  544. 


"  Watkelet."  Vemes  from,  647-402. 
** Lines  by  author  of,"  65S. 


. Lines  of.  "  I^te  wb«i  tu 

antnmn  evening  fell,"  648. 
Wellington.  Duke  of.  280.  ^2»1,  282.  2e9. 

291.     "The  Fiekl  of Waterioo,"  506 
poMtim;  642.644.645. 
• Dacbenn   of,    dedication   of 

"  The  Field  of  \/aterioo"  to.  5U2. 
••  When  with  poetry  dealing,"  710. 
Whistling  to  raise  a  tempest,  361. 
Whitby  Abbey,  161. 
"  White  Ladt  or  Atbrkl,"  Songs  of 

the,  685-689. 
Whitmore.  John,  Esq.,  fce.,  dedication 

of  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  to,  27V 
"Wild  Huntkmak.  The,"  613. 
Wilkes,  John,  Esa.,  Iffi. 
«'  William  akd  IIcle!«,"  609. 
Willich,  Dr.,  teacher  of  German.  563. 
•'  Will  Jones."  Lewis's  ballad  of,  573. 
Wilson,  Professor,  551,  ». 
Wine,  presentK  of,  170. 
Witchcraft,  309,  «.;  364. 
•'  Wogan.  Captain,  Lues  oh,"  651 
Wolfian  hypothesis,  537.  n. 
Woman.  a|io»trophe  to.  149. 
Woodhonselee,  Lord.    See  Tytler.  A.  F. 

Esq. 
*•  Woodstock."  Verses  from,  720-72L 
Wotfdsworth.  William,  Esq.,  his  poem  <» 

Yarrow,  47,  ». ;  52,  n.     Leiter  from, 

on  M  arm  ion.  l.'iS.  n.    Euloginm  on  the 

Zara^ozans,   288.     Imiutions    of   tlM 

ballad  style.  559. 
Wrestling.'prize  at,  266. 
Wynken  de  Worde,  117. 

X. 

Xeees,  aceoant  of  the  Battle  of,  S87. 


Zaharack,  race  of,  402. 
Zaragoxa,  account  of  the  Siege  of,  989. 
Zernebock,  520. 

"Zetland     FiSHERKEiT,     SoE«     • 
THE."  607. 
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